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PEEFACE 


The aim of this work is the assistance of th(i English speaking student of 
Economic Scieiice to the hotter understanding f>f thii (picstions in which he is 
interested. These cpiestions, while dealing with matters of ordinary life, are 
often more abstruse and intricate than appears to a superficial observer, and 
they require careful thought and study to unravel. 

Tlic performance of this task, difficult and laborious enough in itself, has hot 
been rendered more easy by the fact that the work has to cover an absolutely 
new fudd in English literature. There exists at the present time no completed 
work in our language which exactly fills the same place, or which could in any 
\va\' serve as a guide. The laborious commencement made by MacLeod extends 
only as far as the letter U, The Starulard JAbrary Cyclopivdia of Political^ Coih 
stituiioiuily Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge, 1860, does not cover the same 
ground; nor does the American Cyclopcedia of Political Science, Political Ecmmny, 
and United States History, 1888, undertake what has been attempted liere. In 
the Froneb and (lerman languages there ai’C very valuable works on the snlqcct, 
among which may be cited the Dictionnam de VEconomic PoUtuiue, edited by 
Coquelin and Guillaumin, 1853; the Nonman Diclionnaire dlEconomic Politique, 
edited by Leon Say and Joseph Chailley, 1891 ; the Diclionnaire des Finances, 
edited under the direction of Leon Say by Louis Foyot and A. Lanjolley, 1889; 
nnd the Ilandworterbuch der Staatswissenscliaften, edited by Conrad, Elstcr, Lexis, 
and Loening, the first i)art of the first edition of which was published in 1890, 
the second edition having been commenced in 1898. These works have been 
studied and their arrangement considered. But the dictionaries which cover tlie^. 
corresponding ground in other languages, though written by very competent and 
erudite men, could not serve exactly as models for a book intended for the 
English student, whose requirements had particularly to be provided for. Yet, 
although specially written for the English-speaking races, it is believed that this 
book may claim that international or cosmoi^olitan character which should mark 
any work on economic .science; for, among the contributors, besides the many 
very able English, are numbered some of the most distinguished American and 
foreign Economists. 

I now thankfully bring iny work to a conclusion, greatly indebted to the 
consideration of my publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., who have kindly waited 
till a l;)Ook, promised, with a sincere e?epectation of fulfilment, in three years, has 
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been completed in the twelfth year, ami who have also, greatly to the advantage *f 
the reader, allowed an extension of space from two volumes to three, thus permit 
ting a greater fulness of treatment than could otherwise have been possible. The 
time spent in the actual construction of the work represents, however, but a 
comparatively small part of that period during which it has been the subject of 
my thoughts, a period which covers a very large part of my life. And yet after 
these years of labour 1 am most deeply conscious not only of omissions but also 
of im[)erfcctions inevitable in a work of this description. 

I may now turn, and witli more pleasure, to an explanation of the plan which 
has beam followed. It was obvious that the limits of space did not permit an 
absolutely exhaustive treatment of most, if of any of the subjects contained in 
the Dietiunary. Kach heading, however, has been dealt with as fully as possible. 
Kvery effort has been made to give the most complete information attainable 
by means of cross-references to the other articles contained in the work which 
take up different iiortioiis of the subject and will thus assist the reader. Clear¬ 
ness has not been sacrificed to the exigencies of space. Where, indeed, clearness 
could not be attained without employing some considerable space or even some 
repetition, this has been allowed, and, equally wherever possible, care has been 
taken to supply an adequate bibliography of each subject. 

It is thus hoped that the Dictionary will assist the student to carry out any 
s[)Ocial investigation, by giving him some preliminary information, and by referring 
him to the best authorities. In selecting these authorities, while duo attention 
has been given to the more important writers, reference has also been made 
to m;iny whoso works, valuable in themselves, are less generally studied, and 
who may perhaps have only contributed a monograph on the particular subject 
under notice. The works of men comparatively unknown, remote from us 
through the countries where they lived or the period when they wrote, are 
often of considerable service in elucidating particular cases or illustrating special 
points in liistory. The same principle has been applied to the biographies. 
Considerable attention has b(*cn given to the less known writers, for the same 
leason. It is easy for the student to find out all that he requires about the 
works of the more c^debrated men, while he frequently finds it difficult to obtain 
information about the more obscure, a knowledge of whose investigations, however, 
may be necessary to liini. l^etter that iifty should consider an explanation super¬ 
fluous than that one should find a difficulty unsolved. 

It may be claimed for the Dictionary that it contains many examples of-^ 
original research into the literary history of unknown English worthies whose 
writings have not hitherto been ade<]uately discussed. The biographical articles 
have bc(*n confined to notices of writers no longer living with the single exception 
of Prof. Li3<m Walras, who'so closely carried on the work of his father Prof. 
Antoine Walras that it was not possible to mention the latter without also 
dt'seribing the works of his son. Ihe works of authors now living are quoted 
in connection with the subjects which they elucidate. 

The turn which the study of economics has taken in recent years has necessi¬ 
tated corresponding developments in this work. The historical side of the study 
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^ has been constantly remembered as well as the more recent effort to gain greater 
exactness through the employment of mathematical methods. 

In connection with the first branch of the subject, articles will be found both 
on tlio Historical Method and on the Historical School of Economists. The early 
history of economic movements has been explained with reference both to theory 
and to practice, as in the articles on the Canon Law and Gilds, and the Mercantile 
System—all of which may be claimed as still having survivals in modern thought. 
Some space also has been devoted to short histories, as of the trading companies 
formerly so powerful in this country, and of the Hanseatic League, whoso 
influence on the continent of Europe extended so widely. 

In connection with the employment of matliematical methods the use of 
Diagrams is also explained, as well as the Graphic Method. Tiiese articles show the 
use which may be made of Diagrams both in abstract theoretic exposition and in 
the explanation of concrete economic phenomena. A practical application of these 
methods for the use either of students or business men will be found in the article 
on Polegraphy, the name given to a graphic method recently devised to enable 
those concerned to obtain a clear view for practical purposes of complex combina¬ 
tions of operations either on the stock or produce exchanges. This article contains, 
it is believed, the first explanation of this method available for the English reader. 

Whatever method we use we must ever bear in mind the necessity of constant, 
careful, and exact observation of facts. We must “ classify our facts before we 
generalise, and seek for narrower generalisations and inductions before wo aim 
at the highest.” 

As the limits of space compelled concentration, and this work is intended 
mainly for the service of students among the English-speaking peoples, the 
developments of economic thought in other countries, however interesting, have 
necessarily not received the same fulness of treatment as those which have taken 
place within our own shores. Yet these subjects have not been neglected. 

The Dictionary contains, it is believed, the first attempt v/hich has ever been 
made in a work of this description to give, under separate heads, an account of 
the la])Ours of the principal writers and the characteristics of the different 
schools of economic thought throughout the civilised world. 

The work of the economic Schools of England, in which last we may include 
the growing and powerful body of thinkers in America; the labours of the Schools 
of Austria, of France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Russia, and Spain, have thus 
formed the subjects of separate articles. These may be commended to the special 
attention of the reader. They will help him to understand the various modifica¬ 
tions of doctrine and opinion which the study has undergone. And if, in all cases, 
opinions are not agreed, much may be ascribed to the different requirements of 
national life in different countries. 

The student who examines these articles will find that he is able to carry his 
investigations further by means of the separate notices of the principal writers 
named, and of the special subjects to which reference is made. 

Thus the reader of the article on the French School will have his attention 
called to the writings of the many able Frenchmen who have written on Economics, 
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to tlie work, for example, of the Physiocrats, and their organs, the l^pUmirides 
and the Nonvelles fJpMmdrides—the only known complete set of which was liberally 
placed at the disposal of Dr. Bauer, who wrote the article on that subject. The 
matiy irn|)ortant writers referred to in the article on the German School show, 
C 3 [)ecially in recent years, the influence of the great German thinkers, Kant, 
Ficlite, and Hegel, who, thougli they can scarcely be claimed as economists, yet 
influenced and modified economic thought far beyond the boundaries of their own 
country, Tlio student of Economics will do well to examine these articles care¬ 
fully, as well as those on the Italian, Russian, and Spanish Schools. 

Tlu?se articles contain much information on points in the economic develop- 
nnuit of the countries concerned, which may be new to the readers of the 
|)iction;iry. In our own country, to give merely two examples, the spirit of 
enterprise, which has marked British character and peopled British colonies has 
been largely influenced by the English Law of Wills, which has fostered the 
energetic side of life thr«>iigh the necessity for hard work. A reference to the 
articles on this subject will show how completely the English law differs in 
principle from the law of other European countries, and how far more free in 
this res[)ect the po\v(‘p of bcrpicst in this country is. Again as to agricultural 
matters it is well to be remindcul that in our older Pkiglish land-holding system 
the leases for a long term, formerly possessed by English yeomen, helped to 
develop a class whose existence strengthened an interest of the highest ecojiomic 
importance to the country. 

The plan of the work has b(‘on set out all through as broadly as possible. 
I)u(j consid(U'ation has been given to theory and method. That so often misinter¬ 
preted expression, the Laws of Political Economy, is explained—that these are 
not rules to bo obeyed but scientific uniformities. There are also articles on the 
Method of Political Economy and on Political Economy itself, with explanatory 
articles on the main headings into which Economic Method is divided. 

The practical side of Economics also has not been neglected. Articles are 
given on Business sul)jccts, on Hanks, Clearing Houses, Commercial Crises, Docks, 
Railways, Insurance, Bills of E.xchange, and the Precious Metals, with a summary 
of recent events in Silver Legislation in the United States. 

The use of statistics is also explained, with articles on the kindred subjects of 
Index Numbers and the Tabular Standard. 

Financial subjects are dealt with, including Taxation, which, according to the 
maiimu* in which it is levied, exercises so vast an influence on the welfare of a 
country. Articles will bo found on the National Debt, on the Budget, on Finance 
generally, on Export and Im[)ort Duties, on the Income Tax both in England and 
abroad, on Graduated Taxation, on Death Duties, on Taxation as a whole, on the 
Internal Customs formerly in use in France, and on Octroi Duties. 

But levying taxation, though one of the most important, is not by any 
means the only manner in which the powers exercised by legislation influence 
the weltare of a country. Government regulation of Industry, the Factory Acts, 
the laws atloctiiig Labour generally, may be mentioned as subjects dealt with in 
this couucction. 
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• Perhaps in the legislation on the poor law the influence of economic thought 
is more perceptible than in any other branch of our administration. A reference 
to the economic writers of all ages and of all countries who have dealt with 
questions of charitable relief, and whose biographies will be found in these 
volumes, will show how universal the difficulty of assisting the poor without 
pauperising them has always been. The charitably-disposed have often had to 
deplore the injury which well-meant efforts have inflicted on those for whom help 
was intended. 

The study of these volumes themselves wu’ll supply many and complete 
examples of what has briefly been recapitulated here. I venture to bring to an 
end this explanation of the object and scope of my work with a passage from 
one of my father’s oldest friends, Mr. Henry Hallam, wliich I well remember 
reading with much interest in years past, little as I imagined then how closely it 
would describe my own feelings at this time. 

“ An author who waits till all requisite materials arc accumulated to his hands, 
is but watching the stream that will run on for ever ; and though T am fully 
sensible that I could have much improved wh«at is now offered to the public by 
keeping it back for a longer time, I should but then have had to lament the 
impossibility of exhausting my subject. EIIOIET, the modest phrase of the Grecian 
sculptors, well expresses the imperfection that attaches to every work of literary 
industry or of philosophical investigation. But I have other warnings to bind up 
my sheaves while I may,—my own advancing years, and the gathering in the 
heavens.” 

In conclusion 1 have to express my sincere thanks to those who have assisted 
me by contributing to these volumes, and who have taken pains and trouble of 
which only the Editor can be aware. Specially my thanks are duo to Dr. James 
Bonar, Prof. A. Caldecott, Prof. F. V. Edgeworth, Mr. Henry Higgs, Dr. Ernest 
Schuster, and Mr. H. K. Tedder, who h.ivo helped in many ways as well as in 
preparing the work for the press, and to Miss Ethel Faraday for the labour and 
great attention she has Ijostowed on th(5 Index. 

My earnest hope as Editor is that this work may promote and facilitate 
the study of sound economic doctrine, the knowledge of which is essential to the 
lasting prosperity of our country. 

R. H. INGLTS PALGKAVE. 

Hknstead Hall, Wrentiiam, Suffolk, 

1910 . 
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NAPOLEON—NATION 


NAPOLEON (Coin). The twenty-franc 
piece of France, issued during the reign of 
Napoleon I., bears that ruler’s name. It is a 
gold coin of the millesimal fineness of 900, 
weighing 99*56 grains; its value in sterling 
is 15s. lO^d. (see Franc). f. k. a. 

NASSE^ Erwin (1829-1890), a distinguished 
economist, was born at Bonn, and studied there 
and at Gottingen. He was appointed professor 
at Basel in 1856, and within the same year at 
Kostock ; in 1860 ho became professor at Bonn. 
He took an active part in political affairs, and 
sat as a member of the Prussian house of repre¬ 
sentatives from 1869 to 1879. His most im¬ 
portant publications were; Bcmerkuwjen iiher 
(las preussische Bteuersystem, 1861 ; — Die p>Tcus- 
sische Bankf 1866 ; — Ueher die mitleUiUerlicke 
Feldcjem^imchaft nrai die Einhr^ungen des 16» 
Jahrhunderts in ErujUiiidf 1869 (translated into 
English by Col. H. A, Ouvry, and published 
by the Cobden Club in 1871, 2nd ed., 1872) ; 
Geld und Munzwesen in Schbnberg’s Ifardhich 
(2nd ed., 1886); and Das iSinken der IVarcn- 
preise wdhrcml der letzten fimfzehn JahrCy 1888. 
From 1874 till his death Professor Nasso was 
president of the Verein fur SozialpoUtik^ of 
which he had been one of the founders. Ho 
was associated with Ad. Wagner in the new 
edition of Rau’s Lehrhnnh^ but his collaboration 
seems to have been, for the most part, merely 
nominal. Ho su})j)lied to the Vcrcinfiir Sozial- 
politikf in vol. iii., “ Die Personalbesteuerung,” 
and in vol. xxvii., “ Agi'arische Zustande .in 
Frankreich und England.” He wrote largely 
on currency, banking, state-credit, prices, and 
taxation, contributing many articles on these 
subjects to economic and other journals. Ilis 
memoir on the well-known work of “ W. Staf¬ 
ford ” is of special interest (Zeitschr. d. Staatsw., 
vol. xix.) (see W. S.). His writ iiigs are marked 
by cautious c.xactness and moderation. In his 
general views he was one of those somewhat 
loosely described as Socialists of the Chair 
(q-v,). He warmly eulogises the Verein far 
Sozialpolitikt which was created by that group 
of economists, as having been the product of the 
VOL. in. j 


moral conscience of almost all Germany, and as 
having profoumlly modified in a right direction 
the tendencies of public opinion. He insists on 
the insufficiency of a free field to individual 
interests, and the necessity of the application 
of moral ideas to the national economy through 
the action of the state (Ifippert in Ilandwdrter- 
buch der StaatMuisscnschaften). J. K. I. 

In addition to his eminence as a general 
economist, Nasse is of particular importance in 
the history of economic thought for three 
reasons. His special studies in money, credit, 
and banking institutions, etc., have won for him 
a very high place as a monetary critic. In two 
other respects he must be regarded as a fore¬ 
runner of movements which have now become 
very important. He was one of the early and 
profcssonal socialists, and did much to modify 
the mechanical and harsh direction which 
economic theory had assumed. In addition 
his studies in the Three-Field System 
in England, though its conditions have been 
subject to much correction, drew attention to 
a valuable side of economic study. His remarks 
in this connection display considerable acumen, 
and though his methods and erudition have 
been severely criticised, he deserves great credit 
for seeing at an early stage the necessity of 
ti’cating many problems from a historical rather 
than an abstract standpoint. E. c. K. o. 

NATION. This word is used in a loose 
sense to signify any considerable aggregate of 
human beings, living together in one country, 
or under one rule. They are generally assumed, 
with more or less accuracy, to be of one race ; 
but if other bonds arc sufficiently powerful to 
have the same uniting effect as those of blood, 
the community so held together is regarded as 
a nation, though its people may spring from 
various stocks. Thus, we call the Swiss a 
nation, as well as the French, the Germans, 
and the Italians. Yet in Switzerland there 
are Fren^jh cantons, German cantons, and 
Italian cantons, in which, rot only do the 
bulk of the people belong to the stock indicated 
by the name, but they speak the French Ger- 
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man, or Italian language, as the case may bo. The 
inhabitants of Switzerland are of different races, 
and use different tongues; but the political ties 
between them are ao strong that they are 
constantly referred to as a nation. On the 
other hand, wo often find that in common 
discourse govornTnental bonds are neglected 
where the terra we are considering is used. No 
one calls the people of the Austrian empire a 
nation, though tlioy all owe political allegiance 
to the occupant of the throne of the Hapsburgs. 
The usual phraseology desci'ibes Austria as a 
state made up of a number of nations or parts 
of nations—Germans, Magyars, Slavs, Poles, 
etc. Between the two ideas, that of blood- 
unity and that of administrative unity, ordinary 
speech hovers. The same person who has just 
mentioned Oennans as one of the nations of the 
Austrian empire, will go on to maintain that 
the rcali.sation of German unity under the 
lIoheiizolleiMs in 1871 gave the German 
nation a leading position in Europe. In the 
first case ho will ho thinking of race only; 
and in the second, of race plus jrolitical 
allegiance. In fiict, there is no gfuierally 
received definition of a nation. Common 
do.scont, common language, common history, 
common religion, common interests, common, 
ideas, hopes, and aspirations,—all the.so enter 
more or less vaguely into the cun’ent conception, 
hut any one of them may be wanting, or two or 
three of them may bo absent together, and yet 
the community which lacks them may be called 
a nation. Its people must, however, posse.ss 
what Kenan rightly regards as essential to 
nationhood, a common heritage of memories 
ami feelings, and a ju’csent desire to continue 
their (lommon lif(\ A cuiious revcMsal of ordi¬ 
nary practice is furnish('<l, at least as far as for¬ 
mal and (dlicial terminology goes, by tho United 
Htatos of America. Its peoido chorisli in a re¬ 
markable dogroo tho characteristics enumerated 
al)ovo, hut their written constitution nowhere 
applies tho term nation to them ; and a few years 
ago, a proposal to introduce into tho liturgy the 
veisichi “0 Lord, bless our nation,” was ! 
defeateil in tin' convention of the American 1 
Protestant Eiiiscojial Chureh (see Bryce, Aouri- 
can Cotnv.ionwcaith, ch. ii.). But it mu.'t he 
aiMed, that in common speech and writing the 
Americans constantly call themselves a nation. 

If it be necessary to assign a tcebnical meaning | 
to a term so loosely usetl in ordinary discourse, 
we may perhaps conveniently define a nation as 
a eommunity whose members are bound together 
by ties of blood, speech, feeling, and interest, 
such as do not subsist between them ami the 
lest of tho world, and who are also under a 
common government. This h*aves us the term 
nntionalif[f, for aggregates of human beings who 
leel (he lies refeirod to, but do not form one 
IH'litieal whole (see Natiox.vlity), and enables 
us to distinguish a ^tatc from a nation or a 


Tiaiiomlity, by laying stress upon the mer(|fact 
of political authority without reference to the 
conditions under which it is exercised (see 
International Trade). 

[Biigehot, Physics and Politics, cbs. in. iV.— 
Maine, Early Law and Custom, ch. vii. and Early 
llist&ry of Institutions, chs. iii. iv. xii. xiii.— 
Austin, Province of Jiirisprudence Determined, 
Lect. vi.—Blimtschli, Allgemeine Staaislehre(Si\\tt- 
gart, 1875), bk. ii. chs.. i.-v.—-Renan, Qu'est ce 
qu*une Nation ^ (1882). ] t. J. L. 

NATIONAL BANKS (U.S.). See Banks. 

NATIONAL DEBT. 

1. Introduction, p. 2; 2. National Debt of United 
Kingdom, p. 3; 8. The Funding System, p. 4. 

1. Introduction. 

The economic evolution of tho system of 
borrowing by the state proceeds along the same 
lines as the development of commercial credit 
ill the community. Tho system of accumulat¬ 
ing treasure against unforeseen emergencies 
was adopted by tho ancient world, and is 
not unknown at the present time. Forced 
loans were tho favourite e.xpodiont of mediicval 
monarchs. Anticipation, or pretended anti¬ 
cipation of taxes was the next step. As in¬ 
dustry and independence increased, the despotic 
metliods of the middle ages became intolerable. 
The growth of private credit suggested the use 
of public credit; the growth of public debt 
naturally followed. Holland, as tho logical 
result of its advanced commercial devclojiment, 
was tho first nation to contract public debt 
systematically. England and Franco followed 
more slowly. States whose commercial history, 
if not their existence, is more modern, have 
found a facility of incurring national debt 
ready made, so to speak, for their adoption. 
Uoiisc<(UenUy tliis method of acipiiring ready 
money without trouble has been gios.sly abused, 
c.specially by the South and Central American 
Republics, which obtained largo loans without 
tho possibility of paying them, and for pur[)o.ses 
utterly wasteful and corrupt. 

The general questions of the gradual rise of 
public borrowing, its effects on industry and 
thrift, tlie policy of borrowing in national 
emergencies rather than increasing taxation, 
arc explained in the article on Dicins, PuriLio ; 
a very good statement of them will also he foui;d 
in M‘Gulloch's Taxation ami the Funding Si/strm 
(Isted., 1845). 

(a) It is sometimes suggested that a national 
debt should be permanent. But it is essential 
to pay it off as soon as possible. The old 
theories as to the benefit of having a largo debt 
for piirpo.<;o.s of investois are not yet exploded 
in commereial circles, but no economist could 
bo found to support them. On this head sco 
the essay, referred to below, in which Sir R. 
Gilfeii showed the propriety of making a .serious 
elfort to reduce the iiatioiuil delit of Great 
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Britfin. With increasing population and 
wealth in any given country, the burthen of 
a debt previously incurred becomes proportion¬ 
ately less, and its repayment would therefore 
become easier. It is, however, matter of history 
that but few countries which have once incurred 
a debt have made the necessary effort to repay 
it. The reduction of the debt of the United 
States is the most striking instance of the re¬ 
cognition of this public duty; but in this case 
rapid development made the task specially easy. 
The high credit of many of the British colonies 
is partly due to the fact that from an early 
period in the currency of a loan provision is 
being made for its ultimate repayment. This 
point will be treated of under Sinking Fund. 

(b) What is to be considered a heavy debt ? 
The usual test is to compare the debt per head 
of population in various countries. This is 
done exhaustively in the article on Debt, 
Public, Statement of. But it w^ould probably 
bo safer always to compare the proportion of 
the debt and debt-charge to the annual revenue. 
Kven this fails, for a wealthy people can raise a 
given annual revenue with much less effort than 
a poor people. The real burthen of debt is a 
subject for close local inquiry. 

The term “ national debt,” has been confined 
in practice to denoting debt owing from a state 
as an international unit to its own subjects or 
to foreigners. But debts incurred by munici¬ 
palities and other local bodies are equally 
burthens on the industry of the nation ; and 
there are few civilised nations which have 
not contracted some such. In the case of 
the United Kingdom such debts amounted in 
1912 to about £624,000,000 or 86 per cent of 
the national debt proper; in the Australian 
colonies the public debt was in 1910 about 
£243,000,000. The Tnunici[»al debts cannot 
bo separated. 

2. National Debt of United Kingdom. 

Probably the last of the forced loans under 
the privy seal was obtained by .lames I. in 
1604. After the Restoration the favourite 
method of raising loans was by the issue of 
tallies in anticipation of revenue. When 
William III. became king the only recognised 
debt was £84,888 : 6 ; 9, borrowed on tallies in 
anticipation of duties on French linens. The 
increase of debt during his reign, which is 
amply capable of justification, led to “tallies 
of fictitious loans,” and the issue of annuities 
for lives and terms of years, as well as to the 
creation of the permanent form of funded debt 
which gradually superseded all other methods. 
The low state of public credit at this time is 
illustrated by an unsuccessful attempt in 1692 
to borrow one million on annuities for ninety- 
nine years at 10 per cent for eight years, and 
7 per cent for the remainder of the term. 
William’s government, however, took the first 


steps to establish public credit; the “banker’s 
debt,” raised and repudiated by Charles II, 
(see Exchequer. Closing of), was finally made 
part of the national liabilities in 1699 ; the 
Bank of England debt, which had its origin in 
this period, brought ulterior benefits with it. 

The following figures account for the greater 
part of our national debt. 

Incurred during William III.'s 

reign (1688-1702) . £16,730,439 

Anne’s reign, war of Spanish succes¬ 
sion, etc. (1702-13) . 37,760,667 

American War (1776-86) . 121,267,993 

French War (1793-1816) . 603,842,171 

During the whole period thn obligation of 
repayment was more or less borne in mind ; 
but the net result of the operations in this 
direction was not very effective (see Sinking 
Fund). 

The national debt of the United Kingdom, as 
it has stood during the last century, is composed 
of funded and unfunded debt. 

(а) The funded debt comprises the debts on 
account of Bank of England and Bank of Ireland 
stock, and the South Sea and old East India 
comi)anies, each of which has an interesting 
history. It reached its highest point in 1817, 
when it stood at £796,200,191 (the unfunded 
debt making up the total national debt of 
£848,282,477): since that time it has fairly 
steadily decreased except during the Crimean 
war. It stood in 1912 at £674,700,000, in¬ 
cluding the Terminable Annuities. Several 
schemes of recent years have been directed 
towards the reduction of capital or interest: 
the chief of these are the conversion of certain 
portions of the debt into terminable annuities 
and Viscount Goschen’s conversion schemes of 
188-8-89, which chiefly affected the annual 
charge of debt. The national debt com¬ 
missioners first constituted under an act of 
1786 (26 Geo. III. c. 31), the members ex 
ofUio being the Speaker of tlie Commons, the 
Ch.ancellor of the Exchequer, the Master of the 
Rolls, the Paymaster-General, the Governor 
and Deputy-Governor of the B.ank of England, 
have under* them a permanent department, 
which is charged with the management of 
annuities and the purchase and cancellation of 
portions of the debt. 

(б) The unfunded debt consists of issues of 
loans for short periods now usually made in 
order to supply the wants of the state in .anti¬ 
cipation of the incoming of the ordinary revenue. 
It is often referred to as “Floating Debt.” It 
is created in tliree forms (1) Exchequer Bonds, 
which have cuiTency for a fixed term of years, 
not now usually exceeding three, but were first 
issued in 1853 with a currency of forty years, 
(2) Exchequer Bills vvhicn run for a few 
weeks or months as a minimum, and are there¬ 
after liable to be called in at any time. (3) 
Treasury Bills, which are not very dissimilaT 
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from the preceding class. The essential dilFer- 
eiico between Treasury bills, Exchequer bills 
and bonds, and funded government securities, is 
that on tlie former the State contracts to pay the 
principal as well as interest, and on the latter 
the interest only. The amount of unfunded 
debt in 1894 was £21,446,300 against a funded 
debt (excluding annuities) of £587,631,090 ; 
the average of the three years 1890-92 was over 
£34,000,000, or more tlian double the average 
of the .sev<*n ]>reviouH years. The amount of 
the unfunded debt in May 1912, including the 
Teianinable An^uiti(^s, was £39,500,000. 

The annual Sfntidkid Abstracc gives an 
interesting table showing the juovemont of the 
debt during the ]irevioiis fiftoau years. In 
1880 (i»e aggregate not liabilities of the, United 
Kingdom were £7*>0,501,60.5, in 1890 tbey 
were £681,951,1.')0, ainl 1894, £664,163,141. 
'Die South African W'ar and trouble with China 
increased this .iinoimt to £770,778,000 by 1903, 
re<lnced in 1912 to about £721,800,000. 

3. The Furuiiiifj Hysbrn. 

Any sketch of the history of Creat Britain’s 
debt w'ould liardly bo complete w’itliout some 
more particular refcrenco to this term, 'rhe term 
‘‘to fund” properly meant nothing more than 
to undertake a liability for the debt wliieh in 
point of time should bo iiidetiiiite, and therefore 
practically permanent; and to record it as such 
in the accounts of the state. 'Diis term appar¬ 
ently eamo into u.se in this country in the latter 
part of the 17th century, so that the popular title 
of “the fuints” may he oonsidei'cd contempor¬ 
aneous with our national debt itself. But in prac¬ 
tice it became coniuion in the early part of this 
century to associate the term with undertaking 
the liability for agreatei* nominal amount of debt 
than the amount actually lent to the state ; ami 
it was this form of indneing i)er.sons to lend 
money to the state wliieh is s[iecially indieatcfl 
in the term “ funding system.” 'rhisex])edient, 
resort to which was the natural result of the 
dilliculty of raising lo.ans, ap})ears to liave been 
first adopted in the year 1758 : it afterward.s 
be(yimo popular. 'Die e.voe.sa of capital liability 
incurred by the plan amounted to 75 per cent 
of tlio loans rai.sed in 1781 wdien, in return for 
£12,000,000 ill ea.sli, the State issue<l stock to 
the amount of £18,000,000 at 3 per cent and 
£3,000,000 at 4 per cent, or .£21,000,000 in 
all ; this .seems to have been the greatest of 
such excesses. This w’a.s the method which 
gave its particular meaiiiiig to the words “ fund¬ 
ing system ” ; but it w\as a mere accident of 
the .system, and not of its essence. 'Die method 
coneeiitrated a great deal of criticism on itself, 
and was usually charged with gross extravagance 
(see AUCiilloch’s Tiuration ajui the Funding 
pt. iii.): hut to support the charge, it 
Would be necessary to examine all the cirenm- 
itauces which bore on each issue of a loan. 


The commercial principle on which it is ba^ed is 
seen daily at work in the stock exchange prices, 
which arc usually below or above par. Further 
it is constantly adopted in inviting tenders for 
colonial or foreign loans where subscriptions are 
called for at a minimum of say £96 or £98 lor 
every £100 stock : and of the colonial loans at 
any rate it may safely be stated that all future 
as well as present contingencies are considered 
before such minimum prices are fixed; con¬ 
siderations of the rate of interest'are of course 
a potent factor. 

The amount of cash received for an obligation 
has an important bearing on the morality of 
writing down the nominal capital of the loan in 
the case of a poor state. For a full statement 
of the debts and charge of debt of the Briti.sh 
Empire and foreign countries, see article on 
Debt.s, ruHLic. 

[Adam Smith’s Wetdth of Nalioiis^ bk. v.— 
Il.aiiiilton’s National iJobt. —M‘Culloch’s Taxation 
and ths Funding Si/atein, 1845, pt. iii. Excellent 
statements of the growth of the debt are found in 
Fenn on the Fmuls, and full information on many 
points in a House of Oomuons Return of 1869, 
366, i., app. No. 13.— Fori. Returns of the 
National J)ebt^ especially 443 of 1858, 366, i. of 
1866, 312 of 1894. — Bastable, Fublw Finance .— 
Adam’s Fnblic A’6^5.-—Giften’s Essays in Finance^ 
1st Series, Essay xi.] C. A. H. 

NATIONAL DEB'r, REDEMPTION OF. 

See KEiJEMrrioN oe National Dj5bt. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY (and the German 
terms Staatswirthsehaft and Volkswirthsckafty 
more or less equivalent to it) is used by many 
economists to designate that stage of develop¬ 
ment ill which the economic life of an entire 
nation, or .state, foims a united whole. It is 
ilistiiignlshed from the preceding stages of a 
territorial or ju'oHneuil c(.*onoiiiy (or, where a 
country did not go through that experience, of 
a toirn economy), and from the stage wdiich 
may possibly follow in the future, of an inter- 
mUiotial economy. Di Ifercnt writers lay stress on 
different cliaractcristics ; some, like Schinoller, 
upon the national regulation of industry and 
trade ; others, like Biiclier, n[)on the widening 
distance between producer and consumer, and 
the larger “circulation of wares.” But these 
various features have been historically interde¬ 
pendent. The widening of the ar('a of economic 
dealings between individuals has facilitated the 
substitution of national for loc.il control ; and 
the reverse is equally true. 

“ National economy ” {NationcUbkononiie) is 
also one of the several German designations of 
the science of political economy. 

[G. Sclimoller, Studien uber die wirthschaff.lirhe 
J\tliHk Friedrichs des Grossen^ in his Jahrbuch^ 
N. F. viii. (1884), pp. 17 ff.; trans. under the title 
The Mercantile System and its Historical Signifi¬ 
cance. (1896).—K. Biicher, Entstehung der Volks- 
irirlhsehaft (1893), pp. 15 ff.—Ashley, Econ. 
pt. i. 206, pt. ii. 7, 9, 42, 43. ] w. j. a. 
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N«lTIONALISATION of land. See 
Land, Nationalisation of. 

NATIONALIST (U.S. A.). The term applied 
to a social reform movement crystallising in the 
United States about 1888, favouring collectiv¬ 
ism and management of industries by the 
government. It had its centre in Massachusetts, 
and was in a considerable measure the result 
of the publication of Looking Backward (1888) 
by Edward Bellamy. Societies were formed in 
various parts of the United States, some of 
which still exist. 

A magazine was established entitled The Nation¬ 
alist, of which three volumes were published; 1890, 
pp. 274 ; 1891, pp. 346 ; 1892, pp. 676. This 
movement is educational rather than political, 
resembling the attitude of the Fabian Society in 
England. Its views have also been represented 
in a weekly publication in Boston entitled The 
New Nation, edited by Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
which has now suspended publication, d. k. d. 

NATIONALITY. “A portion of mankind 
may be said to constitute a nationality if they 
are united among themselves by common 
sympathies, which do not exist between them 
and any others—which make them co-operate 
with each other more willingly than with other 
people, desire to be under the same government, 
and desire that it should be government by 
themselves or a portion of themselves exclus¬ 
ively.” With these words John Stuart Mill 
opens the chapter on nationality in his work on 
Representative GovernmenL He goes on to 
analyse the influences which unite peoples 
among themselves and make them wish to form 
one body j)olitic. Race, religion, language, 
local contiguity, and “ identity of political ante¬ 
cedents” are all-important, though it is quite 
possible that one or more of them may be 
absent when the feeling of natioidiood exists, or 
present when it does not exist (see Nation). 
When a nationality has been placed under one 
rule, and that the rule of some of its own 
members, it may conveniently be called a 
nation. The doctrine of nationality asserts 
that liberty, progress, and Older are bes-t 
secured when states and nationalities coincide. 
It maintains that all the individuals who 
compose a nationality should live under the 
same government, or in other words that 
nationalities ought to be nations. In one 
sense it is a revival of the old theory of political 
union through blood-relationship ; but it in¬ 
cludes the more modern notion of territorial 
sovereignty, since its advocates hold that the 
districts inhabited by men of the same race 
should, as far as possible, be placed under the 
same rule. It came into being as a protest 
against the doctrine of a balance of power, 
which divided provinces among states without 
regard to the wishes or political affinities of 
their inhabitants. It has modified immensely 
the state-system of modem Europe. Mazzini 


made it the gospel of the champions of Italian 
freedom. It helped to unite the German 
peoples into one powerful empire. The pan- 
Slavonic and pan-Hellenic movements owe 
their vitality to its inspiration, and each is a 
force which statesmen know they have to 
reckon with in the future. In its crudest form 
it assumes what is not true, and asks for what 
is not possible. Community of language does 
not prove community of blood, liace is not 
the only bond which biings men together in 
political union, still less is it so sacred that all 
arrangements made in derogation of its claims 
are internationally null and void. Outlying 
parts of a nationality are somutimes separated 
from the bulk of their fellows by realms in¬ 
habited by men of different blood. In some 
territories races arc so mixed that it is difficult 
to say what nationality prevails. But as stated 
and guarded by J. S. Mill, the doctrine does 
but express the commonly accepted view that 
a people sufficiently distinct from other peoples 
to form a distinct nation should be ruled 
according to its own wishes. 

[J. S. Mill, Representative Government (1878), 
ch. xvi.—Maine, Early History of Institutions 
(1874), Lect. iii.—Woodrow Wilson, The State 
(1889, ' Boston, U.S.A.).—Mazzini, Life and 
Writings (London, 1864).—Bluntsclili, Allgemeine 
SUiatslehre (Stuttgart, 1875), bk. ii. clis. iii. iv.] 

T. J. L. 

NATURAL AGENTS. See Agents of 
Production. 

NATURALIZATION. Down to 1844 (7 
& 8 Viet. c. 66), the only way of passing 
from the condition of alien to iliat of natural- 
born subject was by act of parliament which, if 
privg,te, naturalized certain people ; if public, 
naturalized classes of people. In 1844 natural¬ 
ization by certificate of the home secretary 
was introduced and has superseded the older 
method. The act of 1844 is replaced by that 
of 1870, 33 & 34 Viet. c. 14, under which 
any alien who has lived five years in the United 
Kingdom, or has served the crown for that 
period and wishes to continue doing so, may 
apply to the home office; he must prove the 
facts on which ho relics by “statutory declara¬ 
tion,” and must pay £5 : 6s. in fees, and must 
swear to be faithful to the British Sovereign. 
The Home Secretary may, at his discretion, 
refuse the certificate. From 1609 to 1826 
an oath declaring the king supreme head of 
the church, and the taking of the sacrament 
according to the ritual of the established 
church was as a rule exacted, but in the 
American colonies and Ireland, Protestant dis¬ 
senters need not observe the latter form; 
the first condition was abrogated by the acts 
of 1844 and 1870, and the second by the 
act of 1825. Colonies are authorized by acts 
of 1847 and 1870 to make their own natural¬ 
ization laws. 
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NATURALIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


(1) A peculiar interest attaches itself to the 
objects with wliich acts naturalizing classes of 
people were passed. A. Smith, after mentioning 
6 Geo. I. c. 27, and 23 Geo. II. c. 13, under which 
the exportation of “living instruments of trade" 
—in other words the emigration of artificers—was 
forbidden, writes; “I do not observe at least in 
our statute book any encouragement given to the 
importation of the insti uments of trafle'* (bk. iv. 
ch. viii. ed. 1890, pp. 616). W'e can here 
supjdy A. Smith’s omission. ’Iho English act 
of 1C63 (15 Car. II. c. 1.5), after reciting that 
“ vast quantities of linen, cloth, and other manu¬ 
factures of hemp and llax, and of tapistry hang¬ 
ings are daily imported into this kiiig<lom from 
foreign parts to the great detriment and impoverish¬ 
ment tliercof, the monies and quick stock of this 
kingdom liidug thereljy <iaily greatly exhausted 
and diminished,’’ naturalized Protestant manu¬ 
facturers of these articles if they would reside in 
England three years. Even the Irish plantation 
acts expressed tlie same economic object when 
they olfcred citizenship to any one who wouM 
condemn ])a))al doctrine and acknowledge the 
royal suprennwy ; thus the Irish act of 1602 
(14 k 16 Car. II. c. 13), begins: “Whereas 
much coin and ready money is carried out ami 
transjiorted for buying and purchasing of foreign 
man u tact UHLS, to the great exhausting ami diminish¬ 
ing the treasure of this kingdom.,’’ {Similarly the 
acts of 1732 {6 Geo. Jl. c. 28), etc., which 
naturalized forci.gn Protestants who served in the 
Greenland tisheries, etc., were pas.sed in order that 
England, miglit import commodities such as 
blubber without exporting money. The Fisliery 
ami Irish Acts were animated far more by jiolitical 
than by economic motives, but the Mkhcantilk 
SvsTicM and the theory of the IIai.anck ok Thade 
are one root of lliose acts, and the tajiroot of the 
act of l()t>3. These ofjts were repealed by the 
Statute I.aw Kevisiou Act 1863 and by the act 
of 1870, \mi liad died a natural death at least 
half a century before. OMut naturalizing acts 
were passed from time to time to carry out the 
jire-Maltliusian idea that numbers meant wealth 
as well as .strength (7 Anne, cap. 6, xiii.; George 
11. cap. 7 (preambles), and see ReJleclioTis npmi 
Nalunili^tion, dc., hy a Country GaUUman, 
1753. ^ (2) becoudly as to the cllccts of naturaliza¬ 
tion, Francis Ilacon wrote : “ There be but two con- 


[Pollock and Maitland, Eistory of English I/m 
(1.595), bk. ii. ch. ii. § 6 (mediieval).—G. Hansard, 
Treatise on the Laws relating to Aliens (1844) 
(modem English).—Henry Wheaton, Elements of 
International Law. ed. A. C. Boyd, 3rd edition 
(1889), § 82a (see Aliens ; Denizen).] j. v. k. 

KATUKALIZATIOJ?' IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The constitution of the United 
States (art. 1, § 8) gives congress power to 
establish an uniform Kulo of Naturalization." 


The law of 26th March 1790 permitted natural- 
V-ition after two years’ re.sidence, upon applica¬ 
tion to any common-law court of record and 
the taking of an oath of allegiance. In 1795 
the law was revised so as to provide for a 
preliminary declaration of intention to become 
a citizen, to bo made tliree years before admis- 
.sion to citizenship, and requiring a total residence 
of five years. Owing to the hostile feeling 
against the French, which became so violent 
toward the close of Washington’s administration 
and during that of John Adams, an exceedingly 
stringent law was passed in 1T98, providing 
that the declaration of intention to become a 
citizen must be made five years before admission 
to citizenslii]), and that the a})plicant must prove 
a residence of fourteen years in the United 
States, live in some one spccu’al state, before 
admission. Thi.s law was an outcome of the 
same feeling that led to the passage of the alien 
and sedition laws, whicli from tlieir unwise 
severity were the chief influence in bringing 
about the downfall of the Federal party. Less 
than four year.s later, in 1802, the law was 
amended j.roviding that the declaration of 
intention must be made three years before 
admi.ssion, and that tlie total period of rc.sidence 
.should bo five yeans. The law required, in 
addition to the usual oath of allegiance, also an 
abjuration of allegiance to any foreign ruler. 

1 hough there have been since that time 
some sliglit changes, the Jaw remains substan¬ 
tially the same, with the exception that the 
declaration need be made only two years before 
final admi3.sion as a citizen. Several provisions 
have been made regarding special classes of 


ditiou.s native ;ind .alien -11.1111 tertium pcnitin citizens. For pxam])l 0 , during the time of the 
iguoratur. Tin? lirst bint of an int-erniediale c 1 .tj?s civil war it ' ' ' 


. - ' an int-erniediale cla.ss 

IS in the act of 16(i3, which taxed alieins natumlizcd 
under that act still a.s aliens, wlion thev tra<lcd 
with foreign parts. 'I’lio first iiolitic.il barrier be¬ 
tween naturalized alien and natural born wa.s rai.sed 
by an Iri.sh aet of 1703, amending tliat of 1662, 
whicli deprived aliens naturalized under the prinei- 
pal act of the vote and of power to bo unigistrate.s, 
olhccrs of a^city, or inondicra of parliament. In 

.’ Act of Hcttleinent and other 

acts, naturalizcil aliens (o) could not after 1714 be 
inembers of parliament nor of the privy council • 
( 0 ) nor till ;my otlice of tnist; (c) nor receive cr.ints 
"^,‘'.1","."'““!*; ''■'“t disability (a) (.oiitimie.l 

n ltd 18,0 ; (i) and (,•) niitil 18-14. A natiiralued 
alien may stall fiml Idinself at disadvantage if he 
Msits his old country or a colony. 


civil war It was provided, in 1862, that any 
honourably di.scbargcd alien soldier might bo 
admitted to citizenship without previous declara¬ 
tion, iii)on provingoiie year’s residence. Children 
of persons naturalized become citizens if unde^ 
twenty-ono years old at tlie time of parents’ 
u.aturalizatioii. Any alien under twenty-one 
who has resided in the United States three 
years before niriving at that age, may be ad- 
raitted after live years’ total residence without 
provioas declaration of intention. 

The riglit of naturalization in the United 
States carries with it all the rights of native 
citizens, with the exceptions that the President 
and Vice-president of the United States must 
be native born; and that the naturalized 
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citiien cannot serve as a United States senator 
until he has been a citizen of the United States 
nine years, or as a member of the House of 
Representatives until he has been a citizen 
seven years. The power to vote for the Pre¬ 
sident and members of Congress in the United 
States depends upon the right given by the 
individual states to vote for members of the 
lower house of their legislatures, and no fewer 
than sixteen states grant this right to vote 
before the alien becomes naturalized. In one 
case, Indiana, if the alien has declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen and has resided 
one year in the United States and only six 
months within the state, he may vote. Min¬ 
nesota requires only one year’s residence and 
declaration of intention. In all these six¬ 
teen states an alien must have declared his 
intention of becoming a citizen ; the period of 
residence varies from six months to four years. 
Twenty-eight states require that a man become 
a full citizen before he is permitted to vote. 
There can be no doubt, however, that even in 
some of the states where naturalization is insisted 
upon as a pre-requisite to voting, many frauds 
have been committed by political leaders for 
che sake of securing the too early naturalization 
of aliens in order that their votes may be 
obtained. 

Many questions arose some years ago between 
the United States and several of the European 
states regarding the protection that should be 
extended by the United States to naturalized 
citizens abroad, especially in the state from 
which the naturalized citizen had emigrated. 
Several of the European countries, particularly 
Germany and Austria, insisted upon holding 
for military duty those persons who, before 
serving their regular period in the army, had 
emigrated to the United States. The Ujiited 
States, on the other hand, if the emigrants had 
become naturalized citizens, insisted upon pro¬ 
tecting them against the government of their 
native country. In 1868 congress passed an 
act providing that ‘*all naturalized citizens while 
in foreign states shall bo entitled to and shall 
receive from this government tho same protec¬ 
tion in person and property as is accorded to 
native-born citizens in like situation and cir¬ 
cumstances,” a practical repudiation of foreign 
claims. Within the next three years treaties 
were negotiated with the leading countries 
concerned—England, Austria, Baden, Bavaria, 
Belgium, and others, which removed all such 
causes of controversy. States that before had 
not recognised the right of expatriation, under 
these treaties recognised it, with the proviso in 
ordinary circumstances that, if the person con¬ 
cerned had left unperformed, at the time of 
his emigration, any obligation then due to his 
native state, he might be held to tho perform¬ 
ance of that obligation, but of no other ; or if 
he had committed any crime against that country 


he should be held for piinishment. In one 
instance, the evasion of military duty was spoci- 
•fically mentioned. In certain cases, notably in 
that of Martin Koszta, the United States has 
extended a certain amount of protection in 
foreign lands to aliens who, not yet fully natural¬ 
ized, had when resident there formally declared 
their intention of becoming citizens of the 
United States; but obviously this protection 
could not be carried far against the person’s 
native state. 

Tho necessity imposed upon tho United 
States of protecting its naturalized citizens 
has been greatly increased by the gi-eat im¬ 
migration into that country ; and its readiness 
in granting such protection has doubtless had 
much influence in liberalising the views of 
other countries regarding the right of expatria¬ 
tion. j. w. J. 

NAVARRETE, Pedro Fernandez (end of 
16th and early 17tii century), was chaplain to 
the royal family of Spain, and an oflicei 
(consultor) of tho Inquisition. Tho miserable 
state of Spain had led the supremo council of 
Castile to submit to King Philip III. a Great 
Report {Gran Conmltd) on the remedies to be 
applied ; this report was delivered on February 
1619, and gave rise to fifty Discursos or glosses 
from Navarrete, printed in 1626 at the royal 
press, and several times reprinted since under 
the title of Conserradon de Monarquias, They 
are included in Rivadenoyra’s Bibliot, de AuU 
Espafioles (vol. xxv., Madrid, 1853). 

Though a long-winded writer and rather too 
fond of learned quotations, Navarrete shows 
himself in many respects free from contemporary 
national and religious prejudice. Speaking of 
the expelled Moors, he says, I am certain that 
if before driving them to desperation, it had 
been sought to admit them to some honoui able 
offices without any note of infamy, it is possible 
that they might have been willing to bo received 
in the Holy Church through the gate of honour ” 
{Dlscurso VII.). In the same discourse, ho 
wonders whether all tho Irish refugees wore bred 
to bo noblemen as they show such reluctance to 
labour. He ascribes the depopulation of Spain 
to the numerous continental wars, and the 
passion for adventures excited by tho discovery 
of America {Disc. VIII.) as well as by the 
ingrained indolence of crowds of vagi’ants ** who 
are seen playing at cards the whole day in the 
streets of Madrid, awaiting by day tho-hour to 
be fed at the gates of convents, and by night to 
commit burglaries ” {Disc. IX.). For a remedy 
he recommends the development of manufactures 
as in France, Italy, and the Netherlands, 
“which are rich countries, thoiiqh they reap 
neither gold nor silver and, “because human 
labour adds additional value to the primary 
value of natural produce” {Disc. XVI.). It 
would bo useful to admit foreign artisans, 
pro-vuded they were not allowed to carry away all 
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their acquired wealth {Disc. XVII.). There are 
too many nmyorazgos (entailed estates) {Disc. 
XL), too many noblemen {Due. XXL), too 
many holidays ; in some bishoprics, they cover 
, one-third of the year, without including bull¬ 
fights and public rejoicings {Disc, XIIL). He 
sees no possibility of levying new taxes {Disc. 
XIX.), and considers that as regards sumptuary 
regulations “oxamplo (of the magnates) is 
better than imperative laws” {Disc. XXVIIL). 
In his fiftietli and last discourse, he concludes 
with a truth not much appreciated in the Spain 
of his d:iy.s, namely that “ the councillors of 
kings ouglit not to bo like cooks, who only 
think of dishes to please the [lalato, but like 
physicians, who prescribe bitter and stringent 
pills and potions.” i:. ca. 

NAVARRUS DK Azi'ilcukta, Martin us 
(d. 1586), one of the most distinguished Roman 
Catholic theologians and canonists of the IGth 
century, was a Spaniard by birth, and, after a 
long career as professor at 'folosa, Salamanca, 
and Coiml)ra, resi(|ed in Rome for six-and- 
twenty years until bis death. To the economist 
ho is of interest on account of his extremely 
liberal leaching in the matter of usury (sec 
Canon Law; Interkst and Usury). He 
not only justified the triple contract (see Eck, 
.IonANN, who also exjdainod the principle on 
which, through the (.hntract ks TrimtSy the pay¬ 
ment of a certain percentage for tlic use of 
money was held to be lawful), but was the 
first considerable theol()gian on the Roman 
(Jatholic side, as M ki.anchthon {q.v.) was 
the first on the Protestant side, to maintain 
that Mora or delay needl'd not to be proved 
to justify the payment of compensation for 
“ intere.st.” 

[Por an account of him and of his Maniuile Con- 
fessariorumy see W. Fiinlcmaim, Sludien in der 
rmnanisek - hinonistischen WirthseJut/ts - nud 
Hrrlifslrhre (1874), i. 47, el /re<pie?tfrry .and, in 
Knglisli, Ashley, Dcon. Ilist.y i. pt. ii. 153.] 

W. J. A. 

N A V E.VU, .1EAN Bar ns I'K (1716 -17t)‘J), 
was a French ollicial. 

lie wrote the Finiincirr Cifoi/ru, Paris, -J vols. 
17.')7. Although criticised by Moltaiie in f'//onime 
au.r (^luirtxntc Kcus, Naveau’s book is still useful 
to consult ou .account of its copious iuformatiim 
(Stourm, Diet. Hist, des Finunres, l.SD.a, p, 97). 

E. ca. 

NA\KiATlON ACTS. See Navk’.ation 
Laws. 

N.\VIGAT10N CLAUSE. This is the clause 
loiiiid in many oommereial treaties, whereby 
the privileges granted to the merchandise of 
the contracting powers arc limited to goods 
earried by the ships of the powers or other 
privileged ships, or by certain lixed routes. 
This must be distinguished from the grant 
of reci])rocal treatment to the ships of each 
power in the [)oi ts of the other. c. A. ii. 


NAVIGATION LAWS I 

I. History, p. .S ; Chief provisions, p. 9, II. Policy, p. 

10: (a) Naval Aspect, p. 10; (b) Commercial Aspect, 

p. 11. 

Navigation Laws w.as the short title of a 
.scries of enactments designed to restrict the 
carrying trade of Great Britain to ships and 
sailors of native birth. 

I. History 

So far as we can ascertain, the idea of so 
restricting trade did not occur to the ancients, 
and Maepherson is correct in stating that the 
lirst instance of a navigation act was that of 
.lames, king of Aragon and count of Barcelona 
in 1227. This act prohibited all foreign vessels 
from loading goods at Barcelona for Alexandria 
and other })arts unless no vessels belonging to 
Barcelona were ready .and competent to perform 
the voyage. The object was to crush the trade 
of the Catalans to the Levant. 

The first navigation act of the English parlia¬ 
ment was f) Hie. II. c. 3 (1381). In order to 
make better provision for an ellicient navy, it 
enacted tliat no subject of the king should ship 
.any mcrcliandise outward or homeward, except in 
“.ships of the king’s allogt.iiico,” under penalty 
of forfeiture of the vessel and cargo. Within a 
year it was found noiiessaiy to modify this 
stringent enactment by the proviso, evidently 
borrowed from the Spanish act above mentioned, 
that it should be lawful to ship in foreign 
vessels if English could not be found. 

I A Scotti.sh act followed this ; it is not on 
1 ‘eoord, but it w.as temporarily suspended for a 
year by .an act of 1428, wliich allows Scottish 
merehants for that one year to ship in foreign 
vessels where Scottish are not available. At 
this ])crio«l Scotland iismally followed England 
closely in such a }>olicy. 

The i.olicy whicli dictated tliese acts was a 
product ot an .ag»i wliich .assumed tliat every¬ 
thing could be elfected liy a king’s decree, and 
viewed any progress on the p.ut of another 
nation .as .a danger to England (ep. Commerce ; 
Exports, Duties on). But oec;isional refer¬ 
ences show that the act was not entirely 
succcsstul, and tlie attempts made from time to 
time to strengthen it point in the same 
ilirection. In 1485, a law was enacted for one 

year, that no one should buy or sell French 

wines unless imported in vessels belonging to 
England, Ireland, or Wales, and navigated 
luincipally by natives of England, Wales, 

Ireland, or Calais (this last is an intcrestim' 
“footnote to history”). And in 1489^ 

avowedly on account of the decadence of the 
English marine, a new act W’as jiassed to 
j'rohibit the charter of foreign vessels, except 
where there w.as no room for freight on English 
vessels. This last act seems to have fallen into 
disuse and was re-enacted in 1541. 

A notable reversal of the policy took })lac€ 
in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign (1558), 
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Since the making of the statutes,” the 
preamble ran, “ other sovereign princes, finding 
themselves aggiieved by the said* acts, as 
thinking that the same were made to the hurt 
and prejudice of their country and navy, have 
made like penal laws ... by reason whereof 
there hath not only grown great displeasure 
between the foreign princes and the kings of 
this realm, but also the merchants have been 
sore aggi'ievcd and endamaged ” ; the growth 
of illicit traffic was also cited, and the law 
abolished prohibitions and made the porta of 
England open to foreign shipping on payment 
of a higher duty on goods so imported. 
Various breaches in this policy, even during 
Elizabeth’s reign, were made from time to 
time to suit certain ideas, such as discourag¬ 
ing the export of corn, or to please special 
interests such as the Turkey Company 

In 1646, the old idea re-asserted itself; the 
Long Parliament enacted that no duty should 
be levied on goods intended for the plantations, 
provided they were shipped in English bottoms. 
In this act, Maepherson finds the foundation of 
the navigation acts, which he hails as the 
‘‘commercial palladium of Great Britain” 
f^vol. ii. p. 431). Five years later, parliament 
determined that no merchandise, either of Asia, 
Africa, or America, including our own 
plantations, should bo imported into England 
in any but English-built ships, belonging to 
English subjects, navigated by English 
commanders with three-fonrtlis of the crew 
English. This is the first Navigation Act 
usually so styled. It was aimed against 
the Dutcli, who were then on a free-trade 
basis, not only doing the carrying trade of 
Europe, but attracting English sailors into 
their service. 

Chief Provisions of Ads. 

As, how’over, this law \vas an enactment of 
the Commonwealth, it is the act of 1660 (11 
Car. II. c. 18) which is usually called the 
Navigation Act, the Charta Maritima of Great 
Britain according to Sir Josiah Child. Its 
chief provisions were: 

(1) The prohibition of importation or 

exj)ortation into or from the plantations, 
except in national ships with English 
commanders and with at least three- 
fourths of the crew Englishmen. 

(2) The prohibition of foreigners from 

becoming merchants or factors in the 
plantations. 

(3) The prohibition of the importation of 

goods, the growth or produce of the 
plantations into England “but in such 
ships as doe truly belong to English 
people ” and navigated as above. 

(4) Restriction of the coasting trade to 

English o^\^ler8 only. 


(.5) The chief products of the English 
colonies to be shipped only to England, 
Ireland, or other plantations. 

There were other restrictions and conditions 
which do not need mention here. The Scottish 
parliament followed suit in 1661, but wisely, 
amongst other exemptions, made the act 
inapplicable to the case of corn in time of 
dearth. In 1663 (14 Car. II. c. 11) an 
important extension of the act became law, 
excluding from the j^rivileges of JSnglish ships 
all foreign - built ships, even if owned in 
England and manned as required by the act of 
1660. This act also encouraged armament in 
Mediterranean vessels, chiefly because of the 
Barbary ])irates. 

For nearly two centuries the principle of 
these acts dominated tlie policy of England 
towards its shipping interests ; it was inter¬ 
woven in all acts wliose chief object was the 
general restriction of trade to English channels, 
as in that of 1663, which required all 
commodities shi])pcd from the plantations to 
pass through England to their destination. 
In 1675 it \vas found necessary to issue a 
proclamation to enforce the acts; in 1696, an 
attempt to re-enact them was made. All this 
shows that there was a good deal of evasion. 
On the other hand a sense of the weakness of 
the policy was shown in the partial relaxation 
of the acts in 1665 and 1693, in order to help 
English merchants to recover some share in 
the Greenland whale fishery. But public o])in- 
ion was, on tlie whole, strongly in favour of the 
acts; hardly a voice except Richardson’s (in 
1750) was raised against their policy during the 
whole of the 18th century. The first organ¬ 
ised attack upon them came from the colonies, 
and particularly the West Indian colonics, after 
the severance of the United States. 

When the American colonies declared their 
independence, it seems to have been foreseen 
that their large trade with Great Britain, 
wdiich had been fostered by artificial restrictions, 
would at once be lost if it were put on the 
footing of other foreign trade ; accordingly 
American shi])s were, for the purposes of the 
direct trade, put on the footing of British 
ships. This amounted to a suspension of the 
navigation acts as regards this trade; and 
though at the time it attracted little attention, 
it was afterwards severely criticised as such. 
The order in council of 2nd July 1783, which 
conceded this favour, confined trade with the 
West Indian' colonies to British ships, 
endeavouring to force it out of its natural 
channel, viz. with the republic of the United 
States to Canada and Nova Scotia. The West 
Indian colonies were not long in appealing 
against a restriction which, amongst other 
evils, made their supplies dearer and more 
precarious. On the 19th Nov. 1783, the 
legislature of Jamaica protested, and Barbados 
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and Antigua followed suit. The matter was 
referred to the Trade and Tlantationa’ Committee 
in 1784, and again in 1791. They gathered 
information and evidence, and issued rather 
indeterminate reports, the gist of which was, 
in fact, that inoio liarrn was being done to 
America than to Great Britain. The matter 
dragged on from year to year, partly postponed 
by the frequent state of war, during which the 
navigation acts were continually suspended, as 
in 1808 and 1800. V^ery stivnuoiis attacks 
were made by the sIii])OWDeis u[>ou these 
suspending acts, but no serious inroad wos 
made on the jirinciple of tlie navigation acta 
till Mr. IIusKissoN took tlio question up in 
1821. lie argued it very clearly and success¬ 
fully. Hy an act of 1822 (8 Geo. IV. c. 44), 
the colonics were for the first time allowed to 
export their produce to any port, })rovided it 
were carried by liiilish alii]»s, and even in 
sliipH of th(^ port for wliich it was destined, if 
that port was in one of the United States. 
By the same act a still more important step 
in advance was made; tlie old prohibition 
against the Hlii[)j)ing of goods from the ports 
of cortaiji Buvopeaii countiics—notably the 
Netherlands and Germany — was at last 
abolished. Li 1825 Mr. lluskisson carried a 
further reform, closely connected with liis 
policy of reciprocal trad(3 arrangements with 
other Kuiopcan countries ; it was made legal 
to import the produce of any country in a 
ship of that country as well ns in a British 
ship ; the ]>rivilegn which had been granted 
first to the United States, and then to Portugal, 
was made geii(M*al, though with some sort of 
stipulation for reciprocal treatment. 

The act of 1825 (6 Geo. IV. c. 109) 
practi(;ally hrougiit the navigation act to that 
final form in whi-h it was the subject of so 
much debate after the free-trade inovcinent 
was established. The act was consolidated 
and ro-euacted in 1833, and again in 18-15 
(8 k 9 Viet, c. 88). The latter was the last 
navigation act: it restricted tlie importation 
of certain enumerated articles to British .shi[)3 
or ships of the country in which tlieso articles 
were produced ; it proliibitcd the importation 
of the produce of Asia, Africa, and Americii, 
fn)m any l^hiropcan port in any ship; it 
confined the trade between nil parts of the 
Brilisli empire to British ships ; and it 
re<piircd that a British ship should bo 
navigated by a British master and a crew 
three-fourths of whom wore British. The act 
should bo read with those relating to the 
registration of sliijis and of seamen. 

But rv(‘ry year the restraint became more 
irksome, d'he colonies and foreign countries , 
wore alike protesting, and volumes of bluebooks ' 
were tilleil with memorials. In 1847 the ■ 
House of Commons apjxiiiited a select ' 
committee to consider the subject: five times 


they simjdy rei^orted the evidence which ttiey 
had taken ; the conflict of testimony was so 
great thatf they seemed unable to proceed to a 
report. In 1848 the House of Lords did 
exactly the same. But in 1819 the movement 
in favour of repeal could no longer be with¬ 
stood : by the act 12 & 13 Viet. c. 9, tlie old 
navigation acts and their policy were swept olf 
the statute book as from the 1st of January 
1850. 

II. Policy. 

The beneficial results claimed for the 
navigation acts by their defenders were two, 
viz. : 

a. That they secured England’s naval 
supremacy by forcing her people to become 
sailors. 

h. Tliat they laid the foundation of England’s 
commercial greatness. 

Even Adam Smith, pointing out that they 
probably had their origin in national 
animosities, wrote of them—“They are as wise 
as if they had been dictated by the most 
deliberate wisdom.” 

{a) Naval Aspect 

In making that statement Adam Smith was 
evidently thinking chiefly of the naval aspect 
of the question. The opinion tliat these acts 
had been the origin of England’s naval strength, 
prevailed to modern times, and was much in 
evidence before the parliamentary committees 
of 1848 and 1849. Even at the present day, 
many would be found to support it. But the 
better opinion would seem to bo tliat which 
contests this view. Mr. Labouchere, speaking 
in the House of Coniinons in 1848, referred to 
the above-cited statement of Adam Smith’s, as 
“one of the few errors which Adam Smith ever 
made.” We might expect such authorities as 
Macoregok and Portkr in evidence before IT. 
of C. committee, to be against the contention-— 
but many would pay greater attention to Captain 
Sir John Stirling’s view tliat the navy had 
derived no benefits from the acts. It is dillicult 
to produce actual evidence for or against the 
view in question. A few general considerations 
certainly shako confidence in it. To go no 
further back, in Elizabeth’s reign, when there 
^^as little restraint on shipfiing, the navy of 
England proved itself vigorous and eflicieiit, 
both in the Channel and otf the Spanish main.' 
The Dutch, despite the acts, were powerful at 
sea long after 1650. Soon after tlie enactment 
of the Navigation Act, the navy was at the 
lowest ebb in its history, and Coke, writing in 
1671, thinks the act had actually weakened it. 
And allowing that there is another side to the 
argument, wo may nevertheless cite the facts 
(1) that in 1740, and again in 1803, one of the 
most vital provisions of the act, as to the 
proportion of British seamen, w'aa suspended 
during war time ; and (2) that foreign seamen 
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wito for years employed surreptitiously in the 
coasting trade of Great Britain in spite of the 
law to the contrary. 

Since tile repeal of tlie acts, there has been 
no apparent decrease in England’s naval 
strength. Further, the best school for the 
navy is in the mercantile marine, and that 
which cramps the development of the latter 
must injuriously affect the navy. So that 
Adam Smith himself, when, passing from the 
passage already quoted, he states tliat the 
navigation acts were bad for commerce, afipcara 
to furnisli a refutation of his own previous 
statement. 

(b) CoTnmercidl Aspect, 

This second passage from Adam Smith is as 
follows : “The navigation act is not favourable 
to foreign commerce, or to the growth of that 
opulence which can arise from it.” If we 
could accept as representative the opinion of 
an ardent supporter of the act, the advocates 
of the act had no care that it should be 
favourable to commerce. “Trade,” he writes, 
“ was considered principally as the means for 
promoting the employment of ships, and 
was encouraged chiefly as it conduced to the 
one great national object, the naval strength 
of the country” (v. Collection of Papers^ 1807, 
noted at end of article). Not that the loud 
complaints of the shij)piiig interest, towards 
the end of last century and onwards, show so 
much anxiety for the naval strength of the 
country as for their own private advancement. 
They would not, in fact, have agreed with 
Adam Smith. They alleged that the suspen¬ 
sion of the acts was followed by decrease in 
sliipping, and that they were at once handi¬ 
capped in their competition with foreign ship¬ 
owners. Some attempt was made to prove this 
by figures, but we have found it impossible to 
handle those figures as a simple indication of 
the separate effect of the navigation laws or 
tlieir suspension. Wo can here only give some 
general statements. 

Maepherson triumphantly quotes the Dutch 
remonstrance against the acts at Breda (1667) 
as an evidence of their value in wresting the 
trade from the Dutch ; but we find nothing to 
show upon what lines the remonstrance 
proceeded, and it is at least as likely that it 
Wiis directed against the general unfriendliness 
of the policy and the stringent powers of search 
given to British officers. It was to the 
gradual decline of the carrying trade of the 
Dutch tliat most of the advocates of the acts 
have pointed as evidence of their success ; but 
they fail to consider the other reasons which 
led to the transfer of the sovereignty of the 
ocean. Thorold RofJi:Ks(A’co?i. Inter, o/Hialory), 
free trader as he was, states that the naviga¬ 
tion acts of Cromwell transferred the supre¬ 
macy of the seas from Holland to England. 


On the other hand, Maepheraon admits that 
there were very soon loud complaints of the 
acts from British subjects. Roger Coke 
{q,v,) (1671) states that within two years the 
act had lost England the Baltic and Green¬ 
land trade; and two or three times it was 
specially waived with a view to the recovery of 
that trade. Sir Josiah Child, the great 
advocate of the acts, gives iriucli evidence of 
their impotence and interference with trade. 
Richaidson (1760) found gi’eat fault with the 
working of the acts. A glaring instance 
of their unfairness is that quoted by the 
assembly of Jamaica, that in 1783, when there 
was great distress iJi the island, there were 
about 5000 barrels of flour in the harbour 
which could not bo landed because of the 
provisions of the navigation act. Labouchere 
cites as a gioss instance of their bad effect, a 
despatch from the government of Trinidad to 
Karl Grey. “When coolie labour was limt 
proposed to be ini reduced, American vessels 
could have been procured to bring them at £9 
per head whereas the present charge is nearly 
£18.” More general instances may be found 
in the evidence before the select committees of 
1847 and 1848. And the short allusion to 
tliein in the first report of the Commissioners of 
Customs is a severe condemnation. 

That their relaxation did not injure British 
shipping may bo shown from Mr. Iluskfbson’s 
iiguies comparing British and Foreign ships 
entering English ports. 



British 

toiiiuige. 

Foreign 

tonnage. 

Average of 1814-1823 
„ „ 1824-1826 

Actual number in 1826 

1,607,948 

1,963,678 

639,062 

804,366 

1,9;'0,630 

694,116 


The increase of British tonnage was greater 
in proportion than that of foreign tonnage. 
The year 1826 was one of depression. 

That the abolition of the acts did not injure 
British shipping, is shown by the following 
returns. 


British ships trading to and 
from English ports. 

Foreign ships trarling 
to and from English 
ports. 


No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1845 

18.50 

185.5 

1860 

1865 

1870 

44,698 

45,852 

52,643 

63,170 

70,587 

8,546,090 

9,442,544 

10,919,732 

18,914,923 

19,358,955 

25,072,180 

32,045 

37,695 

50,503 

48,897 

49,116 

3,631,215 

6,062,520 

7,669,738 

10,774,369 

9,638,137 

11,568,002 


The proportion of British tonnage in 1845 
was 71 per cent; in 1866 it was about 67 
per cent; in 1870 barely 70 per cent. Coming 
to 1880 there were 41,348,984 tons of British 
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agahist 17,387,079 foreign, or rather over 70 
per cent, and at the present day the proportion 
remains much the same. As against these 
figures the only argument to bo used is that the 
numericfil increase of Biitish tonnage would 
have been greater had the acts been maintained. 
This is contrary to the balance of evidence. 

[Macplicrson, Annals of Commerce^ vols. i. ii. 
passim, see index, sub voce.—A collection of 
Papers on Navi{;aiion and Trade (including 
reports of Coimnittce of Trade and Plantations) 
l)riiitcd by order of the Society of Sliipownei's, 
1807. — Iluskisson’s Speeches, 1825 - 1827.— 
Joil 11 Lewis Ricardo’s Anatomy of the Navvja- 
lion Lav s, 1817.—Cp. lliotrdo s Anatomy dis- 
sectrd. By a Barrister (1848).— Reports of 
Committee of House of Commons on the Naviya- 
twn Laws, 1817.— Reports of Committee of 
House of Lords, 1848.—Mr. Laboucliere’s 
in the House of Commons, 1848.-- Debatc.s of 
1849, e.y. llarrowby an<l Brougham, 7th May, 
for tlie Acts ; also Earl Grey.—Pamphlets of 
W. S. Liml.say and T. Ogilvy.—Allen’s 
Namgation Laws of Creat Britain, 1849.— 
M'Culloch’s note to Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, 1803 (cp. M'Culloch’s Co'tnmercial 
Dietionary).^ o. A. ii. 

NAVILLE, Franvois Mauo Louis (1784- 
1810), was born at Geneva and died at Vernier 
near that city. Ho was a Protc.stant jiastor of 
Frcnoii exlraction ; [>er.sccution having driven 
his family from tlicir native land. Like many 
pastors he oc(MH)i{‘<l hims(*lf with education. 

In 1829 the Frcncli Academy olfercd a prize 
on the subject of Charity - two competitors were 
bracketed equal for it —Duciiatkl and Naville. 

Naville’s pa})er, revise*! and enlarge*!, was 
prill toil under the title Dr la charitl legale, de ses 
fjfels, de ses causes et sp(ri<(lement des viaisons de 
travail et de la proseription de la mcndicitl: in 
2 vol.s. 8vo. The .siicccs.s of this work is 
due to its metlio*lieal arraiigt-meiit and the clear¬ 
ness **f its coneliisioiis. It argues agaiii.st charity 
dispense*! by the .state, in favour of private bounty. 

The siiicerily of the author is .shown in his 
declaration tliat when coiniuenciug I*) write he was 
quite of the opposite opinion, and regarded ch.arity 
ns one of the nonind and necessary funclions of 
the state. In w*)rkiiig on his subject he felt the 
instability of tlie hnsis of his o]hnioiis, and argued 
against state iuterfereuie. Within the limits of 
the sul)jcct the work is a mastrrpiece. A. c. f. 

NEALE, Eowaui) Vansittart (1810-1892), 
Vansittart Neale’s active connection with 
oo-operati*>M did not begin till he was forty 
years of age, though he was ripe for tlie work 
by a previous searching study of systems of 
soci.alisin. 

About 1850 lie beard of and joined the well- 
known baud of Christian Socialists (see Chris¬ 
tian S«.n.UALisM), and became a member of 
the “Society for Promoting Working Men’s 
Associations” of which the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
was then president. 


f 

His work for tlie co-oiierative cause during 
forty years was rather of a practical than ot a 
literary character. Yet his literary work was 
considerable, and included a Mamial for Co- 
operators and many magazine articles on social 
economics, the last, Thoughts on Social Pro¬ 
blems and their Solution, ajipearing in the 
Economic Review, October 1892, after his 
death. He was also a constant contributor to 
the Co-operative News, and numerous pamphlets 

i.ssued by the Co-operative Union were UTitten 
by him. His practical work may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Promotion of Co-operative Societies. He 
started the first co-operative stores in London, 
and the “Central Co-operative Agency,” which 
anticipatetl, if it did not actually bring about, 
the present Co-opeiative Wholesale Soeiety. 
He took an active part in tlie formation and 
management of many societies, distributive and 
productive, and lielped them largely with funds. 
Amongst other aiteinpta he, with his own capital, 
tried a large experiment in co-operative produc¬ 
tion at the Atlas Engineering Works. Though 
ho thus lost a considerable fortune, the sacrifices 
made by Neale in the cause did perhaps more 
than anything to keep out class jealousy and 
distrust from tlie co-operative movement. 

2. Legal IVork, and especially the promo¬ 
tion of legislation to i)rotect industrial societies. 
It wa.s oil icily through the ellbrts of Neale 
and J. M. Ludlow tliat the first Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act w'as j)as.sed in 1852, 
which gave a legal status to co-operative societies 
—roganled hopefully by some as the “Magna 
(diarta” of the labouring clas.ses. He shared in 
the drafting of many amending acts, and was 
solely respoiisihli'. for the great comsolidating act 
of 1876. He also gave valuable assistance in 
framing rules for co-operative societies, notably 
those of the Co-oporativ*.* Wholesale Society 
and tlie Co-o])crativo Union, and he prepared 
the model rules under which most societies are 
now governeil. 

3. U'orh' in connretion with the Co-operative 
Union. With the rajiid growth of the Co¬ 
operative Wliolfsale So*?iety’s business, it was 
felt that sometliing other than a sueccssful 
business concern was required fis the “official 
and recognised representative organ of co-opera¬ 
tion in England.” 

Congrc.ssos presided over by Vansittart Neale, 
were accordingly held in London in 1868. 
They were the forerunners of the co-ojierativo 
congresses, which are now of annual occurrence, 
and led to the formation of the Co-operative 
Union. In all this Neale took a very pro¬ 
minent part, and in 1874 he became secretary 
of the Union, living in lodgings in Iklanchester 
and devoting himself absolutely to the work. 
He retained this ix)st until within a few months 
of his death, notwithstanding his advanced age, 
and his succession to a landed estate, which 
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wdild have drawn away most men from such 
arduous work. 

In this position he was at the centre of the 
co-operative movement in England ; he also 
attended congi-esses and corresponded with co- 
operators abrpad. He helped to found, in 1884, 
the Labour Association for advancement of 
co-operative production and labour partnerships 
—which still exists. 

It is perhaps needless to add that in the 
great question that threatens a division among 
co-operators, Neale held that the workpeople 
employed by co-operative distributive societies, 
wholesale or retail, were entitled to a share in 
the profits, and a voice in the direction, instead 
of being treated like the employes in any 
ordinary factory or workshop. 

B. V. Neale wrote several religious works; 
among those on co-operative questions are:— 
A ssociaiion and Education: What they may do for 
the P&)ple. — Land, Labour, a'nd Machinery »— 
The Econmnic Aspect of Co-operation .— The Three 
C.'s Co-operative Triologue.—May I do what I 
vyill with mine oum? 1851,.— The Economics of 
Co-operation, 

[Henry Pitman, Life, Co-operative Union, 
Manchester, 1894. —Notice by J. M. Ludlow, 
Econmnic Joxmial, vol. ii. 1892 ; and notices by 
Judge Hughes, Economy^ Review, 1893 (sec also 
Christian Sociai.ism ; Co-urKUATiON).] 

H. HO. 

NEBENIUS, Karl Fiuedkicii (1784-1867), 
was born near Landau in the Rhenish Palatinate. 
After studying law at Tiibingen, he made him¬ 
self acquainted with the Napoleonic methods of 
administration as a volunteer assistant to the 
prefect at Besan 9 on, but would not accept a 
place in the French service. Ho became in 
1807 private secretary in the Baden ministry 
of finance, in 1823 lirat councillor, and in 1838 
president of the ministry of the interior. He 
supported a liberal policy, but the absolutist 
party under Blittersdorf gained the ascendancy, 
and he resigned office in 1839. Ho declined 
an offer from Frederick William IV. of a high 
position in the Prussian service. On the fall 
of Blittersdorf he became again in 1845 minister 
president. He retired in July 1849 ; suffered 
for some years from failing .sight, and died at 
Karlsruhe. 

Nebeiiius was the leader of reform in Baden for 
nearly forty years, constructing the new constitu¬ 
tion of the state in 1818, creating its railways, 
remodelling its taxation and douiaiu-management, 
introducing the metrical system of weights and 
measures, organising the system of popular in¬ 
struction, and regenerating tlie higher teaching, 
especially i^ the university of Heidelberg, of 
which he was curator. But his name is chiefly 
associated with his energetic and successful efforts 
for the establishment of the Zollverein —an event 
which Rosciier pronounced to have been the most 
important in German history between Waterloo 
and Koniggratz. List had done much, as a 
popular writer and indefatigable agitator, to recom¬ 


mend to the national mind the idea of such an 
institution; but Nebenius studied its conditions, 
conciliated its opponents, and devised a tariff for 
the general adoption of its component states, so 
that he has been justly called its intellectual 
founder. The perseverance, foresight, and tact 
with which he worked out the problem, merit 
hearty approbation. 

As a scientific economist he was of the school of 
Adam Smith, and was an advocate of Free Trade 
as the general rule in practice ; but he rejected 
the doctrine of the absolute non-intervention of 
the state in the industrial world. His principal 
theoretical work was Der HffentHche Kredit, 1820, 
2nd ed., 1820, “perhaps,” says Roschcr, “the 
best monograph in the whole economic literature 
of Germany, and certainly the most important 
treatise on the subject of public debts which has 
been written in any language.” His most note¬ 
worthy writings bearing on the question of the 
Zollverein were his Denkschrift vber das Deutsche 
Zollwe^en, written and privately circulated in 1819, 
but not published till 1833, and Der Deutsche 
Zollverein, sein System und seine Zukunft, 1835. 

[Von Weech in Ally. Deutsche Diogr. —Lippert 
in Handw. der Staatswissenschaftai. —Roscher, 
Gesch. der N.O., p. 9.';3.] j. k. j. 

NECESSARII HEREDES. Members of the 
household of a deceased person, upon whom his 
inheritance fell, succeeded to him as universal 
successors or heirs without any consent of their 
own, and whether they wished to succeed or 
not. Hence tiny are called in Roman* law 
necessary heirs— necessarii heredes, being op- 
])oscd to heirs, who are not members of the 
household of the deceased, as these do not 
acquire his inheritance without an act of accept- 
anee on their part, hereditatis aditio. 

There are two classes of necessarii heredes: 1. 
sui et necessarii, descendants of the deceased 
under his paternal power, who become by Ids 
death imlependent persons, sui juris; 2. neces¬ 
sarii heredes, i.e. slaves of the deceased made heirs 
by him in liis will. je. a. w. 

NECKER, Jacques (1732-1804), was born 
and died at Geneva. His character was an 
unusual mixture of (pialities rarely united in 
one individual. A very able and honest banker, 
he established a house of the highest standing at 
Paris—Thelusson, Necker & Co.,—and rai)idly 
accumulated a large fortune ; .satisfied with the 
wealth he had acquired, he retired from busi¬ 
ness at the age of forty to devote himself to 
politics and literature. He believed himself 
posse.ssed of sufficient capacity to lead the 
political world, and that at a moment when it 
was in the utmost disorder. Dexterous in the 
use of expedients, and but .slightly burdened 
with theory, he flattered himself that he would 
eclipse Turgot, whose inferior ho was, est)ecially 
in grasp of principle. His first w'ork, the ^loge 
de Colbert, received a prize from the French 
Academy in 1773, he then v/rotc De la Ugislation 
et du commerce des grains, 8vo, 1776, which, 
dogmatic in style and opposed to the views of. 
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Turgot, had considerable success, and even con¬ 
tributed to the fall of that minister (10th May 
1776). On Turgot’s successor, do Clugny, 
dying, 301h October 1776, Taboureau des Reaux 
was ap|>ointcd to succeed him, and compelled 
to accept Nccker as his coadjutor. This led to 
his resignation 1st July 1777, when his duties 
were handed over to Nccker under the title of 
I)irccteur-fj6ii6ral dcs fiiiaiices. Though acting 
as ConlrCleur-g^Tiiraly ho was not granted that 
title, as this would have admitted him to tho 
council of state, and he was a protestant. In 
this, his first essay in finance, Necker showed 
marked ability, diminishing the expenses, 
simplifying the machinery of the administra¬ 
tion, and, through his connection with the 
great Hank, obtaining exceptionally favourable 
tenns for the treasury. Tlie tide of public 
opinion began now to sot in the direction of the 
convocation of tho J^Aats Gdndraux. In 1781 
Nccker’s Airnous Compte Rendu an Roi appeared, 
addressed rather to the public than to the head 
of tho state. His popularity increased ; tho 
success of his report, tho first of its class, 
though incomplete, was groat. The condition 
of tho finances of the country was improved, 
but an unexpected result occurred. Cabals 
wore roused against him, perhaps fomented by 
Nockor’s extraordinary vanity and his folly 
in mixing praises of his wife, whose mlon \vas 
colobi'ate<l, with his oflicial reports. Tho court 
became hostile, and in 1781 he was compelled 
to rijsign. Hut tho weaknesses of the best- 
known of his successors, Galon no, caused the 
public to think with regi'ot of the fallen minister, 
and tho [niblication of De Vadministration des 
/inanccs de la Franee, 3 vols. 8vo, 1784, contri¬ 
buted to strengthen his popularity, 'fliis work, 
liko those which Nccker had written previously, 
is marked by an absence of general ju’inciplc ; 
it was declamatory and exaggerated in style, 
but valuable to those who wouhl study how 
the Ihianccs of France Avero managed in tho 
last days of tho old regime. 

Nccker Avas detested by the court as a protest- 
ant and a bourgeois, nevertheless Louis XVI. 
found himself conipcllc(l to rec^all him to j)OA\'cr, 
20th August 1788, this time also with the title 
kA ])ir€cU:iLr~gcndral dcs finances. Tlie financial 
position Avas serious. 'Die pa3rnient of the 
interest of the public debt asms suspended, the 
troasury cm ply ; Noekers return to poAA'or 
inspired eonlidence, and, as if bv magic, money 
rea[)peared. He liad, hoAvover, to employ his 
private resources to sustain the public credit. 
Though the court Avas still hostile, the multitude 
applauded him. U’hcn he spoke of iciiicment 
the court was compelled to ask him to remain 
in olllco, but by one of those siuldeu turns of 
fortune so fr*'e,uent at this period, the king 
intimated to him his dismissal, 11th July 1781). 
ami ordcre«l him to leave France secretly. 
Necker obeyefl and returned to Geneva. The | 


' effect of his departure on public opinion {'as 
terrific. In the midst of these disturbances the 
Bastille was taken, and on 29th July, Necker 
Avas recalled by the court with the title of 
Premier ministre des finances, and was admitted 
to the council. His return was an unparalleled 
triumph. In every toAvn that he passed through 
between SAvitzerland and Paris the horses wore 
taken out of his carriage and ho was drawn by 
the admiring people. This mad enthusiasm 
could not last. Some alight errors in judgment 
alienated public opinion, and on 8th September 
1790 ho AA’as again compelled to leave olHce and 
France, this time for ever. The populace was 
iudiffcrcut, if not liostilc. In a small town in 
Champagne, he, who had never deigned to 
accept the salary attached to his high office, 
was arrested as a malefactor. Hoav little he 
had deserved this may be understood from the 
fact that he had left behind him at the treasury, 
to assist the public credit, £96,000, bis own 
property, which was only returned to his 
daughter tho well-known Madame de Stael- 
Holstein in tho early years of the Restoration. 
An order had to be obtained from tho national 
assembly to enable Nccker to regain bis liberty 
and to return to Switzerland. 

Of Necker’.s later works we need only mention : 
Sar Vadniinislration de M. Necker par 
8vo, 1791.—His work on La IcytslaHon et U 
commerce is inserted iu the economic collection of 
Gnillanmin. 

[Adam Smith called Necker “a mere man of 
detail,”—Sir J. Mackiiitosli is the authority for 
this. Rae, Life of Adam Smith, 1895, p. 206.] 

A. c. f, 

NEGATIVK QUANTITIES occur in econ- 
omics, as iti other scionens, Avheii a variable, 
passing through zero, becomes less than nothing, 
so that the addition ilnu'eof causes not aug¬ 
mentation but (liiniuution. Most economic 
(piantitics are suscejitiblc of this cJtaivje of sign. 
Thus AA'caltli, alfected Avith the minus sign, 
becomes debt. The utility attending the con- 
sumption of wealth being taken as positive, 
tho disutility of labour incuned by the 
production of Avcalth must bo regarded as 
negative. Coiisunn)tion is negative production. 
Jkvons proposes to employ Dis<'oMMoniTV to 
'dignify any substance or action Avliieh is tlie 
opposite of conwwd.U>i, that is to say, anything 
ichich u'c desire to get rid of, like aslics or “ 
scAvage (Theory, 2nd ed. j>. 63). Such an 
article may bo said to have uegatiA’^e value. 
Among articles Avhich have a negative value 
Auknts of PiiODrcTiox may occur. The loss 
attending tho use of old-fashioned machinery 
and plant may bo considered as a negative 
“quasi-rent” (Marshall). It is conceivable 
that, capital beconiiiig superabundant, borroAvera 
AA’oiild pay a “ negative interest,” that is, receive 
a payment for safeguarding and keeping up tho 
capital borrowed (Prof. Foxwell, The Social 
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As]ftct of Banking, Journal of the Imtitute oj 
Bankers^ vol. vii. p. 71, 1886). The practical 
limit to this class of payment would be soon 
attained. The payment which a waiter makes 
in order to be allowed to serve in a fashionable 
restaurant whore there is a prospect of gi’atuitiea 
might be described as negative wages. 

The geometrical repiesentation of a negative 
quantity, by reversing the direction of a line, is 
common in mathematical economics. Thus 


side of the Alps. Nons name is especiaUv 
associated with the great Loopoldine reforms in 
which he played an important part; ho was 
entnisted with the compilation of the civil laws 
for Tuscany; he then undertook economic 
reforms, suggesting to his sovereign the adoption 
of free trade in grain, which he was the first in 
Ibily to support, and introduced gradually by 
the laws of 1763-64 and the edict of 1767— 
the corner-stone of the edifice of economic freedosn 


Jevons {Theory^ 2nd ed. p. 187) represents the 
disutility of labour by ordinates measured 
downwards, the utility of consumption being 
represented by ordinates measured upwards. 
Of course the pleasure which may attend initial 
stages of labour is to be measured in an opposite 
direction from fatigue. A beautiful example of 
this construction is given by Gossen. 

[The philosophy of the subject is stated ably and 
authoritatively by Cournot in his Revue SommairCy 
in a passage directed against Mr. H. D. Macleod’a 
peculiar use of negative quantities in economics.] 

F. V. E. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. The 
standard definition of a negotiable instrument 
is that given by Lord Blackburn, who says, It 
may be laid down as a safe rule that where an 
instrument is by the custom of trade transferable, 
like cash, by delivery,' and is also capable of 
being sued upon by the person holding it pro 
iemporCf then it is entitled to the name of a 
‘negotiable instrument,’ and the property in it 
passes to a bona fide transferee for value though 
the transfer may not have taken place in market 
overt.” As regards the custom of trade, it is 
to be noted that the question must be deter¬ 
mined by the usage of the English money 
maikct, and not by the usage of the country 
where the instrument was issued, if it be a 
foreign instrument. Tlie definition itself ap¬ 
pears to require two qualifications. Eirst, an 
instrument, not otherwise negotiable, may be 
made negotiable by statute; and, secondly, 
foreign government bonds to bearer may un¬ 
doubtedly be negotiable, yet the holder cannot 
sue the foreign government upon them in the 
courts of this country. The rnain classes pf 
negotiable instruments are, bills, promissory 
notes, cheques, bank-notes, excheipicr bills, 
foreign bearer bonds, bearer debentures, and 
scrip. Postal orders are not negotiable. 

[See CoMMBRCiAL Instrument ; Not Nkooti- 
Aiu,B ; Chalmers on BUU of Exchange.] m. d. o. 

NERI, PoMPEO (1707 - 1777). Born in 
Florence, a 'Puscan economist and statesman. 
He was a minister of Leopold I. of Tuscany. 
He also held ollice in Milan under Maria Theresa 
and reformed the municipal government there. 
He presided at the commission of the taxation 
of the state of Milan, and at the conferences 
appointed to draw ujr a coinage convention , 
between the Austrian states in Italy and the 
states of the king of Sardinia on the Italian | 


in Tuscany. He abolished the duly on foreign 
corn, taxes and bounties on biead, and overcame 
the obstacles which hindered the free circulation 
of cereals in the interior. 

Neri’s work is of importance from a scientific 
point of view. In his Discorso sulla materia 
frumentaria he shows that absolute freedom for 
the corn trade is the only system suitable to 
Tuscany, and is the fundamental basis of its 
economic laws, whether agriculture or the general 
requirements of food jiroduction be considered. 
This trentise formed the basis of those Tuscan 
reforms on which an illustrious group of economists 
collaborated. Another important work of Neri’s 
s on the value of money, in which, though he may 
not state much that is new, ho expounds with 
brevity and clearness the principles regulating the 
choice of the material for the coins, and defines the 
;'egulations according to which money should be 
minted. He also wrote in 1760 a voluminous 
report on the basis of the Milanese taxation, a 
great work of proportionate assessment initiated 

Charles VI. in 1718, and carried on by Neri. 
This report was continued by G. R. Carli in 1776. 
Osservazioni sul prezzo legale delle momte, Milan, 
1751.— Discorso sopra la materia frumentaria ^ 
1767.— Relazione dello stato in cui si trova Vopera 
del censiinento universale del ducalo di Milano, 
1760.—See, concerning Pompeo Neri, J. Mont¬ 
gomery Stuart, “The History of Free Trade in 
Tuscany,” in tho (Johden Club Essays .—V. Cusu- 
nano, La teorin. del cominercio dei grani in Italiay 
Bologna, 1877 (Archivio Giuridico).—A. Morena, 
Le riforme e le dottrine economiche in Toscana^ 
Florence, 1886-87 (in the Rassegna Nazionale). 

U. 11. 

NEUMANN SPALLART, Franz Xavier 
(1837-88). Ritter von Neumann Spallart was 
an Austrian economist and statistician of high 
ability whose comf)aratively early death at 
about fifty years of age was regretted by fi iends 
and colleagues not onlj*^ iu Austria but in all 
the leading countries of Eurojio. He was 
educated at the university of A’^icnna, where 

studied law and economics, and took his 
legrec as doctor of laws in 1862. After 
travelling for » time in Europe, he returned to 
Vienna. In 1864 he became professor of 

litical economy at the Vienna commercial 
academy, and subsequently was appointed to 
ther important educational iiositions. In 1871 
le became an honorary ineml.ier of the Imperial- 
Royal Statistical Central Commission, to which 
body he gave valuable services up to the time 
•f his death. In 1876 he represented the 
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conimissioii at the International Statistical appear if private property at sea were exempted 
Congress at Ruda-Pcsth, at Paris in 1878, in from warlike capture. The latter will probably 
Paris again in 1885, and in London with remain as long as wars continue ; for no power 
Professor von Inama Sternegg in the same is likely to deprive itself of the right to seize 
year, when the jubilee of the Royal Statistical munitions of war on the way to an enemy. 
Society took place. This meeting in London During the American civil war of 1861-1865, 
was remarkable for the foundation of the each side bought enormous quantities of arms 
International Statistical Institute, the regula- and ammunition in England ; and the neutral 


tions of which Nruimann Spallart drafted chiefly 
irf concert with Dr. L. Podio, though others 
had a share in that im])ortant work. The 
institute, at its first meeting in Rome in 1887, 
elected Neumann Spallart as its second vice- 
president ; and though far from well at the 
time, ho did mu(3h useful work on that occas.on. 
In the winter of 1887-88, the chest complaint 
from which he had always sulferod more or 
less grew rapidly worse and he <lic<l in April 
1888. 

Ncuniann Spallart was the author of a great 
many voliinies ami panij)hlets, many of them 
having 8[)ccial relation to Austria-Hungary, as 
might bo ex))ect(Ml. A list of his works will be 
found in the Journal of the i^taiUtical Society 
for June 1888, His most wiihily-known contribu¬ 
tion to statistics is liis admirable Ucheraichten der 
Wdtwirthschftft published at Stuttgart in various 
years from 1870 to 1888-81. w. H. 

NEUTRAL MARKETS. It is one of the 
main objects of neutral states to keep their 
markets open for trade in time of war. On the 
other baud belligerent [)Owers, in their anxiety 
to deal elfeetive blows at their adversaries, are 
ai)t to st l ike at them through neutral coinTuerce. 
Since the trauHaelioiis of neutral markets take 
place on neutral territory, they cannot be directly 
interfered with by the states at war. But in¬ 
directly they can be injured by interference on the 
high sc.'is with vessels which carry goods to and 
from tlicir ports. Practice has vaiicd from time 
lo tium, and sometimes an exceptional usage has 
been adopted for a while by })ow(U*ful belligerents 
(see Intkiinationai. Law). Thus the right of 
eonliscating not only enemy goods IVuiml on 
hoard a neutral shi[), but the sliip as well, w'as 
claimed ami exercisod by France and Spain at 
the heginuing of the last century. A hundred 
years later Lugland and Franc,e eiiforcisl their 
violent and illegal measures of mutual retalia¬ 
tion at the expense of neutral trmle, and to 
the ruin of neutral markets (see CkjNTlNKNTAL 
Svsrmi ; Lk’knsks (Contimmtal War)). But 
oommeii ial interests are now far too powerful to 
i'e harried with impunity. By the Deelaration 
of Paris of 1856 both enemy goods laden on 
neutral ships and neutral goods laden on 
enemy ships are allowed to pass freely to and 
from neutral ports (see Dkci-AUAtion of Pakis). 
Leaving out lih»eka(le which is sui ijeneris, the 
only exceptiuiis to the rule of freedom are 
fouml in the cases of enemy ships, enemy goods 
on enemy ships, and contraband of war carried 
in neutral ships. The txvo former would dis- 


British y)ort of Nassau in the Bahamas became 
the centre of a considerable trade in goods 
intended to run the blockade of the ports of 
the Southern Confederacy. In the war of 
1904-5 between Russia and Japan the former 
jK)vver purchased all sorts of weapons and war¬ 
like stores in Germany, from whore they w^ere 
conveyed to her across her land frontiers. The 
lawof contraband is powerless to deal with a trade 
of this kind which does not cross the seas and 
cannot be intercepted by the other belligerent. 

[The references given at the end of the articles 
cited in the text will apply to the present subject. 
For the sudden rise of Nassau, and the trade in 
contraband of war between England and America, 
see the Bi itish ami American Cases presented to 
the arbitrators at Genova in 1872, and M. Bernard’s 
Historienl Account of the Neutrality of Great 
Britain during the American Civil War.'] T. J. L. 

NEUTRAL PROPERTV may be described 
as the property of neutral states, subjects of 
neutral states, or enemy subjects domiciled in 
neutral states. But if a neutral subject is 
domiciled iii an enemy’s country, his j)roperiy 
connected witli the enemy domicile is regarded 
as enemy i»ro[)erty for purposes of belligerent 
capture, as also is property at sea owned by 
neutrals, not incorporated in enemy commerce 
or subject to enemy control. Moreover, if an 
enemy subject is domiciled in a neutral state, 
only his ]»roperty eonnec.ted with the neutral 
domicile ranks as neutral property. Neutral 
property in neutral territory is inviolable ; but 
if the land forces of one belligerent occupy a 
district belonging to the other, they may sub¬ 
ject neutral property found therein to all the 
.severities of warfare. At sea neutral vessels, 
if public, arc free from belligerent search, hut, 
if private, must submit to it. They may be 
subjected to capture and condemnation for an 
attempt to run a lawful blockade or perform an 
ur.nentral service. The usual penalty for carry¬ 
ing contraband of war is confiscation of the cargo 
only ; but in aggravated cases the vessel also is 
condemned. Neutral goods are not liable to 
confiscation unless they are laden on board an 
armed enemy vessel, or connected with a breach 
of blockade, or contraband in their character. On 
an ortlinary merchantman engaged in ordinary 
traffic they are safe, even under the eneniy’s flag 
(see Dkoi.afiation op Paris and the sections on 
ICar and Neutrality in International Law). 

See Hall, International Lau\ pt. iv. T. j. l. 

NEUTRx\LlTY. See International Law. 
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EVES, Jose Accursio das (1766-1834), 
a Portuguese economist. 

He wrote Variedades sdbre obfeclos rdatiim ds 
artes^ (xmmtrdo y Tnamtfacturas (Lisbon, 1814 iT. 
2 vols.). He was a protectionist in his opinions, 
and possessed a very thorough knowledge of the 
economic history of Portugal. 

[Cossa, Introdwtion to Pol. Econ.^ English 
trans., London, 1893.] 

NEW CUSTOMS. The title given to the 
additional duties on certain goods imported by 
Edward I. in 1302, in distinction to the 
duties termed “ Ancient Customs — antiqua 
custuma ” (see Custom, Customs Duties). 

[Dowell, History of Taxmtion^ 2nd ed., vol. ii. 
p. 79 ff.] 

NEW IMPOST. The name under which 
the Excise (g.v.) was known when that system 
of taxation was lirst introduced in 1643. At 
first “the prime necessaries of life, flesh and 
salt,” were included, and the tax was, and long 
continued to be, very unpopular. 

[Dowell, History of Taxation^ 2nd ed., vol. ii. 
p. 9 ff.] 

NEW SUBSIDY. The original import 
duties in England (see Import Duties) 
were called the “subsidy” of tonnage and 
poundage. The subsidy of poundage w^as from 
1373 onwards for a long time fixed at a shilling 
in the pound or 6 per cent ad valorem; so that 
in the language of the customs, subsidy came 
to mean a general import duty of 6 jier cent 
ad valorem. The “ now subsidy ” was the duty 
at that rate imposed by 9 & 10 Will. III. c. 
23 (1697) and appropriated to tlie civil list. 
It was long kept separate in the accounts of the 
exchequer. 

[Hall’s History of the Customs Huties.J 

0. A. H. 

NEWBURY, Jack of, a hero of 17th cen¬ 
tury chap-books, around whoso name gathered 
a multitude of absurd and mythical stories, w’as 
in fact a certain John Winchcombo, a wealthy 
clothier, who carried on business at Newbury 
early in the 16th century. “ Winchcombe’s 
kcrsics ” wrero well known in the reign of 
Edward VI.; and his descendants afterwards 
made their way into the ranks of the county 
gentry. It is probable that, anticipating the 
later factory system, ho made an attempt to 
gather a large number of Avorkpeoplo under the 
same roof; but all such experiments must have 
been put an end to by the act of 1653 limiting 
the number of looms any clothier might possess. 

[Ashley, Econ. Hist.^ vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 229, 236.] 

w. J. A. 

NEWENHAM, Thomas (1762-1831), was 
member of Irish parliament of 1798, and 
strenuously opposed the union. After its en¬ 
actment, he settled in England and endeavoured 
by his writings to spread a better knowledge of 
Irish affairs amongst English readers. His 
works include ^ Statistical and Historical 
VOL. III. 


Inquiry into the Progress and Magnitude of 
Population of Ireland^ London, 1805, 8vo, 
wherein, while holding that the population of 
Ireland tended to double itself in every forty-six 
years, and that its then population was nearly 
6,400,000, he maintained that Ireland was 
capable of supporting in comfort a far greater 
population than this .—A View of the Natural, 
Political, and Commercial Circumstances of 
Ireland, London, 1809, 4to: this work is 
divided into four parts, the first dealing with 
the natural advantages which qualify Ireland 
for the acquisition of commercial wealth, and 
the latter three in a somewhat confused manner 
with the causes which frustrated these. These 
books w'ere reviewed by Maltuus {q.v.), Edin¬ 
burgh Review, July 1808 and April 1809, vols. 
xii.-xiv. His last publication, A Series of 
Suggestions Relative to /rcZrmtf, Gloucester, 1825, 
8VO, contained the substance of tlie evidence 
he would have given before a House of 
Commons committee on Ireland had his health 
allowed him. In this he advocated the 
establishment in Ireland of banking companies, 
and strongly opposed the introduction of a 
poor law (see Nkuiolls, Sir G.), and any 
system of state-aided emigration. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xl.] 

H. B. E. 

NEWMARCH, William (1820-1882). 
This eminent economist and statistician -was a 
native of Thirsk, Yorkshire. He /lad but few 
of the advantages that a middle-class education 
now affords, and was mainly indebted for his 
general training to habits of self-culture, and 
to his association at an early period of life with 
men engaged in active business pursuits. His 
earliest bringing-up was as clerk to a distributor 
of ■stamps in his native county, then lie moved 
into the service of the Yorkshire Fire and Life 
Office at York, and afterwards into the banking- 
house of Messrs. Leathern, Tew, and Co. of 
Wakefield. Marrying young, and anxious for 
a wider scope for the exercise of a talent for 
economical subjects, Newinarch removed to 
London. There ho obtained constant employ¬ 
ment on the staff of the Morning Chronicle 
newspajier, and became at the same time second 
officer of the Agra Bank established in London 
in 1840. His knowledge of the principles of 
banking and of general business gained him the 
influential sujiport of leading men in the city, 
particularly of William Tooke, whoso close 
disciple ho beeaane in all that relates to economic 
science and banking. Nowmarch, in 1851 
resigned his position at the Agra Bank to 
become secretary of the Globe Insurance 
Company. Tooke w’as desirous of continuing 
his book on the History of Prices and of the 
state of the Circulation from 1792, and upon 
Ncwmarch’s offering to co-eperate with him in 
writing two additional volumes, the offer wag 
gladly accepted, in the same spirit as Mr. 
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Danson’s offer of assistance had previously been 
welcomed in the case of the fourth volume, 
published in 1848. The fifth and sixth volumes 
in their turn demanded some years of careful 
study. A vast body of statistics had to be 
methodised on novel and original principles of 
treatment. At length, in 1857, the public 
obtained the advantage of tijese researches, and 
they wore accepted with approval, both at home 
and abroad. In Germany, especially, the two 
volumes were thought worthy of translation 
and of use in several universities. In 1857, 
Newmarch gave evidence before the seleet 
committee of the House of Commons on the 
Bank Acts. Like 'rooko, he was opposed to 
the fixing of legislative limits to the issues of 
the Bank of England, or to the setting aside of 
a fixed amount of bullion as a guarantee for the 
circulation. In {)lace of tliis lie advanced the 
plea that legal convertibility would adequately 
aecuro against over-issue. He also advocated a 
discontinuance of the separation of the issue 
and banking departments of the Bank of 
England. 

Newmarch had long been associated with 
the Royal Statistical Society of London as one 
of its honorary secretaries, he took the utmost 
interest in its meetings, and in 1869-1871 
became its president in succession to Mr. 
Olailstone. He was also for many years 
secretary of the Political Economy Club, and 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society and a 
corrcsjionding member of the academy of moral 
sciences of the Institute of Franco. In 1862 
lie quitted the service of the Globe Insurance 
Company and became the chief oflicer in the 
banking-house of Glyn, Mills, and Co., where 
ho remained until shortly before his death in 
1882. 

Newmarch for more than thirty years con¬ 
tributed some of his best work to the public 
])rcss, as mentioned previously, to the Morning 
Vhromcle, where, in 1853, a series of his papers 
ap])cared on the new supplies of gold. Re¬ 
printed in London, in 1853, in a volume of 
122 pages 8vo, with five additiomil chapters, 
they attracted a great deal of public attention, 
as containing by far the most vabiablo review 
attainable on the Californian and Australian 
gold discoveries, with facts and statements 
relative to their aetualamount, and their present 
and probable etfecjts. 

In 1855 he published an essay On the Jaxihs 
rahed hij Mr, lift during the first French IFar^ 
179S-IS01^ with some Stateuicnts in Defence of 
the Methods of Funding employed. The cjise 
Wf\s supported by elaborate calculations re- 
epccting each loan, supplieil by Mr. Frederick 
Hendriks, and the main contention of the 
essay was that W. Pitt, in his plans of borrow- 
ing, did the best that could possibly have been 
done for England under the circumstances of 
the times. The arguments were controverted 


in a published series of lectures to the university 
of Oxford by Professor Rickards, but wore 
warmly defended by Earl Stanhope in his bio¬ 
graphy of Pitt. 

In 1861 Newmarch was president of the 
economic section of the British Association at 
the meeting in Manchester, and in his address 
he submitted that full as the thirty yeai*s 
then past had been of scientific achievements, 
those of economic science and statistical inquiry 
had a place in the first rank, and had arrived 
at an intermediate point, at which, after long 
debate, many of the earlier controversies are 
finally settled, and from which the way can 
bo seen to a higher level, the least doubtful 
result of our experience being the discovery 
that the most solid progress is made by guiding 
ourselves in the main by close observation of 
facts, and by employing speculative and hypo¬ 
thetical reasoning under the most cautious 
conditions, and always with distrust and 
reserve. 

Amongst the most important of Newmarch’s 
contributions to the periodical press, journals 
weekly and daily, and reviews and magazines, 
which, although anonymous, did no little in 
furnishing the public with sound views on 
banking, free trade, and currency, and on 
business principles generally, may be mentioned 
his annual “Commercial History of the Year” 
in the Ec/)nomi$t; this was commenced in 1863 
and continued down to 1882. Besides this 
annual contribution of facts and figures on 
which a superstructure of able reasoning was 
raised, Newmarch had long been a valued 
contributor to the Economist during the editor¬ 
ships of WiLJ^ON, Bageiiot, and Sir Inglis 
Palgravc, and the suggestion came appropri¬ 
ately from the pages of that journal (during 
the editorship of fSir 1. Palgrave), that if 
his surviving friends desired to promote some 
public memorial of him, no better form of it 
could be devised than the foundation of a pro¬ 
fessorship under his name of economic science 
and statistics. In the result, a subscrij)tion 
was made by them with this object, ami the 
sum of about £1500 contributed for the endow¬ 
ment of the Newmarch lectures at University 
College, London. f. h. 

NEWTON, Sir Isaac (1642-1727). For 
particulars in regard to Newtons scientific^ 
theological, and other work, reference must be 
made to the various biographical notices indi¬ 
cated below ; it is here only proposed to deal 
briefly with his work in connection with the 
Mint and currency questions. 

Newton’s association with the Mint arose 
]>rimarily from the fact that his college friend, 
Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, was Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1695, when the 
state of the currency was causing very grave 
anxiety through the prevalent practice of 
clipping and the impossibility of preventing 
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the good coins issued by the Mint from being 
immediately withdrawn from circulation and 
either melted or exported. The confusion 
which existed at that time is eloquently de¬ 
scribed in chap. xxi. of Macaulay’s Histwy, 
and some account is also there given of the 
steps taken to remedy the evil. Montague 
and Somers, the Lord Keeper, were associated 
with Newton and Locke in this great work, 
Newton being appointed Warden of the Mint 
by royal warrant dated the 13th April 1696, 
in succession to Benjamin Overton who had 
been made a Commissioner of Customs. On 
the death of the Master and Worker, Thomas 
Neale, Newton was promoted to that office by 
warrant dated the 3rd February 1700, the 
appointment dating from Christmas day, 1699. 
He retained this post until his death in 1727. 
The warrants confiiming his appointment at 
the beginning of the reign of Anne and of 
George I. bear the dates 11th June 1702 and 
1st January 1714 respectively. 

It is hardly necessary to state that in 
Newton’s day the Mint was located in the 
Tower of London, where it occupied the entire 
space between the outer rampart and the inner 
ward or ballium. As Master he was provided 
with an official residence situated immediately 
to the left on entering the Byward Tower, but 
to what extent he occupied it is not positively 
kno^vn. An interesting plan of the Mint 
buildings, prepared in 1700, is still preserved 
in the Royal Mint on Tower Hill. 

In view of the fact that the last thirty-two 
years of his life were thus spent in superintend¬ 
ing the currency of the country, it is remarkable 
that so little information of an important 
character has been published in regard to this 
portion of the great philosopher’s work. 
Beyond the text of the several warrants re¬ 
ferred to above, and occasional references to 
his attendance at board meetings, reports, etc., 
the Mint records are silent-as to his doings, 
and even the voluminous life by Brewster, 
extending to upwards of a thousand octavo 
pages, dismisses the subject with a few 
pages, in chap, xix., and these deal with petty 
administrative difficulties rather than with 
larger questions such as that wnich led to his 
appointment in the first instance. On such 
questions Newton’s opinion seems always to 
have been acted upon, and his clavssical Reports 
of 1702 and 1717 on the relative values of gold 
and silver and the rating of the Guinea (g.v.), 
prepared at the instance of the Lord High 
Treasurer, have frequently been reprinted. The 
records of the Treasury, however, are rich in 
evidences of his wide knowledge of matters 
directly or indirectly relating to currency, and 
between the 2nd May 1696, the date of “Dr. 
Newton’s oath as Warden of ye Mint,” and the 
10th November 1725, when he reported on 
“Portugal coins,” the allusions to him in 


the Cctlcndciv of TTCCLSuvy PcLpcvs are very 
numerous, numbering ninety-eight in all. It 
is impossible within the limits of a short 
article to discuss the many important matters 
dealt with in these papers, but a few may be 
mentioned in order to show at once their im¬ 
portance and their variety. Cases of clipping 
and counterfeiting are very numerous ; he was 
called on to deal with many memorials, includ¬ 
ing one in 1697-98 from the well-known 
engraver Roettier, who supplanted Simon in 
the reign of Charles II., and, in 1722, to act 
as Comptroller of Wood’s copper coinage for 
Ireland, rendered so famous by the abuse of 
Dean Swiet, as well as of a similar coinage for 
the West Indies. Such questions as the water¬ 
marking of paper, melting of silver bullion 
with “ pit-coal,” and the artificial raising of 
the price of tin, were submitted to him for 
report, and it is interesting to note that in most 
cases the reports which have been preserved, 
many of considerable length, are entirely in 
the handwriting of Newton. 

It will bo convenient to enumerate here for 
reference his principal reports on currency 
questions, with their dates.—28th Sept. 1701. 
Memorial to the Treasury as to the iiiHueuce of 
recent' changes in the French currency on the 
relative values of gold and silver coins in England. 
—7th July 1702. Report to the Lord High 
Treasurer on the value of foreign gold and silver 
coins, and on the supply of silver coins in this 
kingdom.—21st Aug. 1711. Report on a 
Spanish two Ryall piece.—7th Oct. 1712. On 
the rating of French money for the use of Her 
Majesty’s forces at Dunkirk, and on the exchange 
with France and Holland.—2l8t Sept. 1717. On 
the state of the gold and silver coins of the 
kingdom, and on the relative value of gold and 
silver.—12th April 1720. Report “On the 
value of Imperial dollars both intrinsically and by 
way of exchange with Sweden.”—10th Nov. 1725. 
Report on five Portuguese gold coins Varying in 
value from 4s. 4d. to £3 :11 : GJ. 

In regard to the views held by Newton on the 
general principles of currency, the claim sometimes 
advanced that he should rank as a bimetallist 
must not be overlooked. Jbvons showed at some 
length, in an unfinished paper mentioned below, 
that this view is erroneous. Ho there states 
explicitly that Newton’s “scheme is not bi¬ 
metallism,” and he adds, quoting from Cantillon, 
that in reducing the rating of the guinea to 
twenty-one shillings, “ Newton ” did not intend to 
determine between gold and silver moneys a strict 
proportion as to price, “that is a proportion 
corresponding with their market price.” The 
currency troubles of Newton’s day, complicated 
though they wore, arose mainly from variations in 
the values of gold coins when measured in silver, 
the standard of the country, and it would bo diffi¬ 
cult to imagine more convincing evidence of his 
far-seeing judgment than the simple fact of our 
sovereign of to-day being the direct outcome of 
Newton’s valuation of the guinea in 1717. 

[Sir D. Brewster, Mmoi/ra of (kc Life^ Wtiivnga 
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aTid Discoveries of Sir /. Newton^ 1855; Syn¬ 
optical View of NeivlorCs Life in 35(IJcstoii s 
edition of correspondence liotwccn Newton and 
Cotes, 1850.—Article oil “Sir Isaac Newton "by 
R. T. Gla/ebrook in vol. xl. of The Dictionary of 
National Biography^ 1894.—Dana Horton, Sir I. 
Newton and England's Prohibitive Tariff upon 
Silver Money (1881).—VV. S. Jevous, “Sir Isaac 
Newton and Bimetallism," Investigations in 
Gurrency and Finance. 1884, pp. 830, 353.] 

E. R. 

NIC^RON, Jean Pierre (1685-1738), was 
a French Barnabite monk. 

lie comi)iled 44 vols. of Memoires pour servir 
d Vhistoire de.^ hoinmes illvstres de la JUpuFlique 
dts Lettres avee un catalogue raisonni de leurs 
ouvrage.% 1722-1745, full of copious and valuable 
bibliographical information extending to writers 
who have no claim to the title of illustrious. 
These Mhnoires were translated into German a 
few years after Niccrou’s ileath. 

(GufTard, La France WUraire au 18^^* si^cle; 
and Didot’s Nouvclle Biographic Gen^ralef 1858.] 

E. ca. 

NICHOLLS, Chevalier John, pseu¬ 
donym of Plumart de Daugeiil (see Danoeul, 
Marquis de). 

Born in the beginning of the 18th century, 
master of audits in Franco, published under this 
ftclitious name his Jicmargv.es sur les Aranlages 
et Ics Dhavanlages de la France et de la Grande 
Bretagne par rapport au Commerce^ Amsterdam 
(Paris), 1751, supposed to bo a translation from 
the Kuglisli. He also publislicd a good translation 
of Ulloa : Le rfhthlmcmcnt dcs 'manufactures et 
du Commerce d'Bspagne, Amsterdam, 1755. 

E. ca. 

NICHOLLS, Sir Geokoe (1782-1805), 
public, servant, entered the nniritiine employ of 
the Fast India Comjiany, at the ago of liftccn. 
After retiring from that service (1815), he 
.settled in 1819 at Southwell, Notts. llis 
attention had been first drawn to the .subject of 
the poor’law by reading tlio Report of the 
Hou.so of Commons committee of 1817. In 
1821 ho became overseer of the poor for the 
j)arish of Southwell, and forthwith set on foot 
most valuable reforms in administration. 
The importance of this work is not to be gauged 
by the oxUmt of the area over wliicli it o]>erated, 
but by the fact that the Soutlnvell workhouse, 
togetlier with that of Bingham, wms the model 
on wbieh the whole workhouse sy.steiii of the 
new I'ooR Law was based. Nieholls wuis for 
the most part absent from Soutinvell after 1823, 
and left it altogether in 1827, hut his w’ork sur¬ 
vived, and ho relates, with pardonable pride, 
how, on the occasion of a subsequent visit, he 
w'.a.s cordially gi-ooted by a group of labourers, 
who told him that ho Iiad been their best 
fiieml, beoause he had made them help Ihem- 
stdves. It was therefore peculiarly fitting that, 
on the p.kssiuguf the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
Nieholls should liave been—in August 1834— 
selected as one of the three new commissiouers. 


He was, at the time, the manager oi the 
Birniingliam br.anch of the British Bank of 
Kngland, and, so great was their sense of his 
value, that ho was offered an additional £500 
j)er annum if he would remain in the bank’s 
service. Although the broad lines of poor-law 
policy were settled by the act of 1834, the 
change to be effected was so great that it was 
neces.sary to leave much, with regard to the 
time and mode of enforcing that policy, to the 
discretion of the commissioners. The forma¬ 
tion of unions, the provision of workhouses, and 
the issuing of orders for the guidance and 
government of boards of guardians, were 
matters requiring the exercise of the utmost 
tact as well as ability. In 1836 Nieholls 
visited Ireland, witli the view of reporting on 
the expediency of introducing an Irish poor 
law. The act, as finally passed in 1838, 
followed inairdy the lines of liis report. From 
1838 to 1842 Nieholls remained in Ireland, to 
supervise tlie introduction of the new law. 
Important as had been the work of the poor- 
law commissiouers, it was generally recognised 
that their strength would bo increased by 
coming more closely into touch with ])arliament. 
The powers of the board were therefore, in 
1847—10 & 11 Viet. c. 109—transferred to 
'commissioners forming part of the government 
of the day, tlie services of Nieholls being 
retained as secretary to the new board. In 
1851 ho retired, and was made a K.C.B. The 
loss to tlie country of liis service.s was given 
ample expression to in tlie House of Lords, 
where Lord Fortescuc, who bad seen much of 
him in Ireland, eulogised his great abilities, 
“persevering industry" and “greatself-devotion 
to the public service," and Lord Brougham, who 
had conducted the Poor Law Amendment Act 
through the House of Lords, exqwessly aflirmed 
that ho “was the great and principal agent in 
devising the new law, and in carrying it after¬ 
wards into execution." The first years of his 
leisure Nieholls devoted to writing the liistory 
of the law, in the administiation of which he 
had borne a leading ])art. AVlien he died he 
was an old man, and had become, as so often 
happens, to smiio extent forgotten. At the 
jwesent time, libwever, we are better able to 
value his services. If, between the advent of 
denioeraoy in Ihigland and its final triumph in 
our villages, there has been a breathing space 
of sixty yeai-s, wherein the steady and continu¬ 
ous, though iucomplete, depauperisation of 
the labouring classes has gone on, under the 
operations of a law often ahead of the public 
opinion of the day, it is to Nieholls more 
perhaps than to any one man that tlie result is 
due. 

Nieholls’ writings include : Fight Letters on the 
Management of our Poor and the General Ad¬ 
ministration of the Poor Laics, by an overseer, 
1822 (reprinted from the Nottingham Journal), 
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Farmer^ Loudon, 1844, and On the con- 
dition of the Agricultural Labourer, London, 
1847> 12nio.— Reports dated respectively 15th 
November 1836, 3rd November 1837, and 6th 
May 1838, in connection with the proposed Irish 
poor law, the substance of which is given in 
Nicholls* History of the Irish Poor Law.—A 
History of the English Poor Law, 2 vols., London, 
1864, 8vo.— A History of the Irish Po&t Law, 
London, 1856, 8vo.— A History of the Scotch 
Poor Law, London, 1856, 8vo. 

{Tivies, 25th March 1865.— QentlemarCs 
Magazine, 1865, 3rd series, vol. 19, auto¬ 
biographical information in histoi ies of English 
and Irish poor laws as above.— Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. xl., which refers to a 
MS. memoir coming down to 1864. On South- 
well Workhouse, Appendix A of Poor-Law 
Commission Report, 1834; Mr. J. W. Cowell’s 
Report, pp. 6 13a- 6 18a.] • H. E. E. 

NICOLAI (18th-19th century) undertook 
historical research on laws respecting food 
supply and finance in the papal states. In 
one of his most important reports, Nicolai 
discusses the organisation of the land tax, 
arranged by Pius VII., for all parts of the 
kingdom, bringing together the threads of 
economic and financial tradition in the papal 
states. Nicolai studies the different methods 
of taxation, reform in which was felt necessary 
by the government, and gives the preference to 
the land tax in agricultural districts, together 
with some indirect taxes on consumption to 
equalise the incidence as far as possible. lie 
agrees substantially with the classical doctrine 
prevalent at the time, which regarded the 
land tax, established on the system of the 
Catasto {q.v.), as the pivot of fiscal organisation. 
Nicolai’s other treatises contain remarks on the 
supply of food. 

Memoric, leggi ed osservazioni suite campagne e 
sulV annona di Rmna, Rome, 1803. 

[See Ricca Salerno, Sloria delle dottrine 
finanziarie in Italia, Rome, 1880.—Cusumano, 
La teoria del commercio dei grant in Italia, 
Bologna, 1877.] • u. n. 

NIFO, Agostino (1473-1538), was born in 
Sessa (southern Italy) of a noble family. 
From 1492 to 1498 he taught philosophy at 
the university of Padua, then at Salerno and 
Naples. Many honours were bestowed on him 
by Leo X., and he was highly esteemed as a 
[.hilosopher. 

In his moral and political pamphlets he 
discusses economic subjects, and is a faithful 
follower of Aiustotle. Like other writers of 
his day, Nifo forms a moral rather than an 
economic conception of wealth. Riches, in Iiis 
view, are not to be desired for themselves, but 
only as means to higher ends; thus wealth, 
taken as the foundation of prosperity in a state, 
can only be considered the means or instrument 
of its prosperity. 

In the distinction of the different kinds of 
riches, and in the difference between riches and 


money, Nifo always follows Aristotle, whilst 
on other points he adopts the ideas of St. 
Thomas AquinaS. He makes a strong 
distinction between the aims of economic and 
administrative science and the importance to 
be assigned to the action of the state in 
increasing public wealth, 

De vera vivendi libertate, Naples, 1630.— De 
divitiis, Naples, 1531. 

[See Fornari, Delle teorie economiche nelle 
profoincie napoletane, Milan, 1882.] u. r. 

NIHILISM (Russian) is a term connoting 
various forms of social dissatisfaction, political 
and economic, mainly among the better- 
educated classes of Russia. As the name 
implies, its aim is the annihilation of existing 
social institutions, and in this respect it forms 
part of the negative movement of the present 
day, against all forms of traditional authority, 
and, so far, it coincides with Anarchism. In 
Russia, how’ovor, it is not capital and the 
bourgeoisie that are the object of attack, but 
government as such. Nihilism arises out of 
local causes—political, economic, and racial,— 
and is the outcome of two opposite tendencies 
of the Slave mind—absolute idealism and 
cynical realism,—which in combination produce 
impatient destructiveness and revolutionary 
passion. The former is represented by Herzen, 
the latter by Bakounin. Philosophically, the 
early promoters of nihilism belonged to the 
Hegelian school (see Hegel), in which they 
saw, like K. Marx and his followers, the basis 
for their own theories of social revolution. 
Nihilism also owes some of its ideas to the 
pessimistic scepticism imported with modern 
French literature, which easily assimilates with 
the indigenous tendency towards melancholy 
mysticism. These two act as dissolvents. The 
passionate cultivation of Physical Science by the 
fast-growing “literary proletariate” has much 
encouraged this tendency. The disciples of the 
materialists, Biichner and Moleschott, are ardent 
advocates of a complete demolition of the present 
social system. Politically, nihilism is a re¬ 
action against repression by despotic govern¬ 
ment and an oppressive and cornipt system of 
Bureaucracy, it is liberalism and constitution¬ 
alism in some of its aspects, but reforms 
initiated by “imperial nihilists,” such as the 
liberation of the serfs, have encouraged the 
movement. To some extent, too, it is en¬ 
couraged by pan-Slavism as a popular agitation 
in favour of a‘ “federal united republic of all 
Slavonic tribes.” Even the ancient institution 
of the Mir, as a relic of agrarian communism, 
serves as such as a typo of democratic self- 
government, and suggests the extension of its 
method as the “rural commune” to the whole 
edifice of society. And, lastly, some of the 
boldest agents of nihilism are to be found among 
the Jewish youth, whose zeal has been enlisted 
in the cause as means of avenging the wrongs 
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done to their race by the official class. Having 
stated the causes of the movement, we may now 
proceed to follow its course. Nihilism proper 
begins in 1858, following immediately upon the 
military collapse of the empire, though the secret 
machinations of radicalism go back to 1846-49. 
The nihilistic creed, suggested in principle by 
PnouDHON, was not formulated till 1867, 
though a sanguinary manifestation of **the 
central revolutionary committee” appeared in 
1862. The growth of socialism in Germany and 
Franco from 1803 to 1871 promoted Russian 
nihilism so much that in the years 1873-76 it 
displayed great activity, especially in publishing 
and disseminating periodicals, pamphlets, and 
appeals in various forms. Then, too, began the 
rage on the part of the aristocratic youth to “go 
among the peojdo,” living and working among 
them in disguise, tluis to become “simplified” 
with a view to iiidocti inato the operative popula¬ 
tion with niliilistic ideas. Tlie result was that 
in 1873, some 156 of them came into collision 
with the police, whilst 3800 were more or less 
complicated in the “ monster-process (trial) of 
193” in 1874-75. Having sulFeicd a slight 
relapse in 1876-77, in consequence of the 
Russia-Turkish war, nihilism revived in 1878, 
when Vera Sassoulitzsch attempted to assJis- 
sinate General TrepofF, and thence began the 
duel between the nihilists and the authorities 
which led to the death of the Czar, Alexander 
II. (1856-1881), who was “condemned” by 
the “executive committee” in August 1879. 
In that year it is computed tliero were at least 
20,000 suspects, the journal Will of the Pcojilc 
being tlie organ of the secret conspiracy. Under 
the reign of the late Czar, Alexander III. (1381- 
1894), which has been termed the “social 
empire,” and since, niliilism has not appeared 
much on the surface, but tlie political trial of 
five niliilists in 1890, as well as the methods 
adopted to protect tlio life of tlie czar against 
secret attack, show that tlie terror was by no 
means over. 

Tlie actual demands of nihilism, as far as 
they are put into distinct form, are, on the part 
of the moderate section, amnesty of political 
ollenders, the abolition of the secret ])olice, 
inviolability of the homo, freedom of the press, 
of speech and meeting, religious equality, 
the autonomy of towns, communes, and 
provinces, and the control of public 
functionaries by county councils, the ap¬ 
pointment of imperial commissions of inquiry 
into tlie economic condition of the people, and 
that of a ministry for the encouragement of 
iiulustry, agriculture, and co-operative associa¬ 
tions, with a view to develop the resources of 
the country. The demands of the new ad¬ 
vanced soction are, the abolition of monarchy, 
state-religions, and landed propnetoi-ship ; and 
a tree soil for the sustenance of the whole popula¬ 
tion ; and the discontinuance of a standing 


army and governmental administration ; iieau- 
while the sentence of death is pronounced on all 
public functionaries hostile to these designs. A 
proclamation of the executive committee drawn 
up shortly after the attack on the emperor, Alex¬ 
ander III., sums up the demands of the terrorists 
as follows:—A representative democratic form 
of government; permanent parliaments, with 
full powers to regulate matters of state; 
extension of local government in the provinces ; 
autonomy of niral communes ; the land to be 
put into the possession of the people; means 
to be found for placing the factories into 
the hands of the ARTltL, or artisan ^Id ; 
transformation of the army into a militia ; 
liberty of the press and industrial combination. 

From this it will be seen that, in its economic 
bearings, nihilism resembles in many respects 
the more violertt forms of Socialism ; though 
one of its most distinguished representatives. 
Prince Krapotkin, deprecates the collectivist 
programme, since ho objects to authoritative 
Communism, but deniauils a “free communism” 
which should secure “economic freedom.” 
Thus the essence of nihilism is “absolute 
liberty,” as Herzen said in 1849, “freedom 
from all received opinions and traditional 
hindrances and difficulties, the historical block 
which prevents the advance of intelligence 
and stops the way of western progress.” The 
block is the impediment of historical continuity, 
but the application of this destructive principle 
of extreme nihilism, which is identical with the 
extremest form of Individualism, would render 
llie historical dovelo])ment of society impossible, 
it would put an end to society itself, 

[K. Oldeuberg, Der russische Nihilisvim^ etc., 
1S88, which gives a succinct and reliable account 
of the movement and biogiviphical sketches of its 
principal promoters and agents.—J. Bourdeau, 
f,e Socialisms alU^nand et le Nihilisme Husse^ 
1892.—Johannes Sclicrr, Die SihilisteHj 1885.— 
ITunek Brentano, Les sophistes all&mands el les 
NihilisUs Russes. —Thun, A., GeschivlUe d. r&i'ohi- 
tLondren Ikwetjung in Russlaml^ 1833.—Kup- 
czanko, Der russische iVihilisj/ius, 1881.—J. B. 
Arnaudo, II NihiUsmo con lettere di TurgeneJ 
e Uerzf.ny 1879. ~Le Nihilisme et les Nihilistes 
(translated from the Italian).—F. Engels, Soziales 
aus Russlandy Leipzig, 1875.—A. Herzen, Du DS- 
velopptment des Idles r^olutionnaircs en RussiSy 
1853 ; also Le Pen pie Russe et le socialismey 1851, 
—Ivan Golowin, Metjie Beziehungen zu Herzen ujid 
Bahuniriy 1880.—N. Karlowitsch, Die Entwicke- 
lung des Nihilismus, 3rd ed., 1880.—Stepniak, 
The Russia7i storm - cloud, and Underground 
Russia, also an article by the same in Subjects 
of the Dag, No. 2; also see I. TourgeniefTs 
novels, leathers and Sons, — Smoke, — Virgin 
Soil. —N. G. Tchernychevsky (who is called the 
Russian Lassalle), Was thunt {Quefairet) —Tour- 
genieffgiving an observer’s view of the movement 
and its causes, and Tchernychevsky being a 
principal actor himself. In periodic literature, see 
articles by Krapotkiu, iu the Nineteenth Century, 
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MarcR and August 1887, —in the Fortnightly f 
RevteWf March 1882, — an article on Russian 
nihilism by the Rev. M. Kaufmann in the Con- 
temporary Remew of December 1880,—and also 
the Jahrhuch f^r Socialwiss&fischaft und Social- 
politik edited by Ludwig Richter, 1879-1881.] 

M« K* 

NITZSCH, Earl Wilhelm (1818-1880), 
became in 1848 extraordinary professor of 
history at Kiel, in 1858 ordinary professor 
there, in 1862 professor at Kbnigsberg, and in 
1872 at Berlin. He was the author of several 
works on Roman and medioeval history, chiefly 
in their constitutional and economic aspects; 
and by these, as wclLas by his personal influence 
as a teacher, he gave a powerful stimulus to 
the study of economic history in Germany. 

His most noteworthy works are those which 
give the results of his own minute investigations 
into German town life in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries. These are MinisierialitiU und Burger- 
thum im 11, u, 12. Jahrh. (1859), published as the 
first volume of Vorarheiten zur Qeschichte der 
Staufischen Periode which was never completed; 
and then after a long interval the two articles 
Veher die niedeideutschen Oenossenschafien dea 
xii. u. xiii. Jahrh.y and Die niederdeutsche Kauf- 
gilde^ printed in the Monatsb, d. Berl. Akad. d, W, 
for 1879 and 1880 respectively. A number of 
other papers of lesser importance are collected in 
Deutsche Studien (1873). In the Qeschichte des 
deutschen Volkes, bis zum Augsburger Religions- 
frieden^ put together by his pupil G. Matthiie after 
Nitzsch’s death, from his lecture notes and other 
papers (1882-83; 2nd ed. 1891-92), will be found a 
sketch, drawn in bold and masterly outline, of the 
whole development of German society and institu¬ 
tions. He was one of tlie earliest, if not the 
earliest, of the professional historians to make the 
economic element the dominating one in the story 
of national life. Some account and a criticism of 
his German history and of his views on mediteval 
social development are given in the Econ. Journal^ 
iii. 686-690. w. J. a. 

NOBLE, a gold coin first issued in 1344, 
half and quarter nobles being issued at the 
same time. The following table shows the 
variations of the coin in different years : 





No. coined 


Year. 

Valno. 

Weight. 

Iroin 

Tower 

pound. 

Fineness. 


8. d. 

grains. 

1 

carats 23 

1344 

6 8 

i^s A 

39i j 

grains ^ ; alloy 




igr. 

1346 


128f 

42 


1351 


120 

45 

... 

1414 \ 
1422 J 


108 

50 

... 

1460 

8 4 



... 

1465 

10 0 

120 

45 


1527 

6 8 

711 i 

... 

... 


An issue was ordered in 1470-71, but no speci¬ 
mens of it are known, and it was probably not 


executed. The coins of 1465 were also known 
as “royals” or “ryals,” those of 1627 as 
“George nobles”; in the latter year there 
seems to have been also an issue of nobles worth 
11s. 3d. These coins gave way finally to 
sovereigns and half sovereigns. 

Note. —The Tower pound, which was abol¬ 
ished by Henry VIII., was | oz. lighter than 
the lb. troy. 

[Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Qreai Britain^ 
1840. —Kenyon, Gold Coins. Where there is a 
difference in the dates the table follows Ruding.] 

B. G. V. 

NOBLE OR RAYMOND LULLY. There 
was a tradition as late as Camden’s time that 
the first English nobles, coined in 1344, were 
produced by alchemy in the Tower of London 
by Raymond Lully, the famous mcdincval 
“philosopher”; the inscription borne by the 
coins,— Jesus autem transietis per medium eorum 
ihat —in reality a charm, was supposed to be 
mystical. But Lully died many years before 
this coinage, probably in 1315, and hence 
could not have assisted in it. In his lifetime 
ho was supposed to have practised the art of 
transmuting baser metals into gold. 

[Camden’s Bemains^axi. “Money,”—Tyrwhitt's 
Chaucer^ vol. iv. p. 183. —s Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain^ 1840, p. 220.] 

NOMINAL VALUE. Sec Face VAiIue.’ 

NORMAL VALUE. See Value. 

NORMAN, G. Wahde (1793-1882), a clear¬ 
headed writer on social, political, and economic 
questions of his day. In 1833 (reprinted in 
1838) he published Remarks on some Pi'evcdent 
Errors with respect to Currency and Banking: 
and suggestions to the Legislature as to the Re¬ 
newal of the Bank Charter. The subject was 
treated under four distinct heads, as follows ; 

1. The principles on which a paper circula¬ 
tion should be regulated. 

2. Examination of suggested remedies for 
the evils of the present system. 

3. Remarks on the late and previous periods 
of commercial suffering connected with de¬ 
rangement of the currency in this and other 
countries. 

4. The writer’s view of the best course to be 
pursued in the actual state of affairs. 

In 1841, Letter to Sir C. Woody Bart.y on 
Money and the means of economizing the use of 
it. This was published after the sitting of the 
Committee of j;he House of Commons, of which 
Sir C. Wood was Chairman, to enquire into the 
working of the Bank Charter Act, and at which 
Norman was examined at length. 

In 1849 An Examination of some Prevailing 
Opinions as to the Pressure of Taxation in this 
omd other Countries (4th ed. 1864), in which he 
established the following propositions : 

1. That the financial burdens of England did 
not seriously i)re8s on her resources, and that, 
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when compared with her augmented wealth, 
their jiressure had been greatly diminished since 
1815. 

2. That the pressure of these burdens, when 
compared with the means of bearing them, 
were lieavior in other great European states 
than ill I'higland. 

IJ. That «>11 Uh! wholii a spirit of frugality is 
more ajiparent and influential in the English 
Governineiit than in those with which it is 
usually brought into favouralde comparison. 

In 18C0, Jianmrka on the IncidencG of Import 
This was wj-iiten fiftci'n years earlier, 
and was a r'e|ily to |>uhlir*al.i<»ns by Co]. TonnKN.', 
called The. liiiihp't and a iMtcr to Sir R. Pcct. 

fn 18(59 P(t/)rrs on Various Suhjects (London, 
18(59, 8v(>). 'i’liis consists of nprints of papers 
pidilislicd at various times and on various subjects, 
many being articles in newspajHtrs—many very 
interesting, treating, amongst other things, of pro¬ 
tection, the laws of jiartnersliip, the }>oor laws, 
tljo naLir>nal defences, the new reform bill, the 
export of silver to India, tbo money market, the 
lionsing of labourers, the laud question, and 
democratic governuient. 

On almost all lliese questions lio took a 
peculiarly advamcMl, and almost moflern, stand- 
p(Uiit. Ho pointe<l out the fallacies of protection 
and the meroantilo system. A. L. 

NORMANTE Y OARiJAVIELLA, Doctor 
Louknzo . (second lialf of 18th century), u'as 
probably the first imblic teacher of political 
etioiiomy in Spain. Tbo uncompromising tone 
of bis lectures and tbo ontliusiaslic success of the 
public discussions which the Royal Aragonese 
Society organised under his inspiration in Sara¬ 
gossa, were near bringing him into trouble with 
the Inquisition. His JJiscurso sobre lantiluiad 
dr, los conodmicutos cronomico-politicos y hi 
ni'cr.shhtd de su cstudio vi/’hidico (Saragossa, 
1781) is tbo inaugural address, which he 
dclivereil at tlio bcgiiiiiiiig of his course r.f 
lectures. The Rroposidoncs do EcononiUi civil 
If Comerdo ami the IJspirUu dd Sr, Melon (1785 
and 1780) were written to serve as subjects of 
di'bate in tbo aliove-me.niioiicd disputations. 

[(.-olnii-iro, liihl. de Kconomishts Kspaiioles.l 

K. ca. 

NOR'ril, Siu Dijdmsy (1611-1090), entered, 
at an early age, tlio meiva.ntilo profession, and 
showed such aptitude that, wlien twenty-one, 
he !»cc;im«‘ the leading Tncrcliant at Constantin- 
o{de of the 'I'uikey conqiany. He returned 
to I'higland in 1(580, having made a largo 
fortune. In 1088 ho was appointed one of tlie 
commissioners for the eustoms, but was after¬ 
wards transferred to the treasury. In botli 
these ollices lie carried out important reforms. 
At the aei'cssioii of .lames II. he returned to 
the customs. Ho was the author of a bill 
imposing new duties on sugar and tob.acco. 
Unlike most of tlie leading torics, he dul not 
leave London after the lauding of William of 
Orange, 't he remaining years of his li" 


occupied in private speculations and in th^care 
of the affairs of his brother the Lord Keeper 
Guildford's children. We are told that he was 
much scandalised at the English Poor Law 
(q.v.)f but unfortunately his views have not 
come down to us. 

His importance, in the field of economics, 
rcst 5 on his Discourses on Trader London, 
1691, 4to, one of the earliest and most lumin¬ 
ous statements of Free Trade {q.v.) principles. 
Trade is an exchange of superfluities. Wealth 
consists not in the precious metals, but in the 
1 lower to satisfy wants. The error of the 
Mercantile System {q.v.) is thus clearly seen, 
but North avoids the opposite error. Gold and 
silver have some value in themselves, though 
their main importance depends on their con¬ 
venience as a medium of oxcliauge. Money is 
a commodity of which there may be a Glut as 
well as a scarcity. The common cry of want 
of money involve.s a fallacy. The real mischief 
is the failure to get a profit. This may be the 
result either of a glut of goods, or of the 
smlden closing of accustomed markets, or of 
diminished consumption. It is these causes 
which require remedying, and the best remedies 
are activity and prudenoii. Laws against export¬ 
ing the precious metals must react against the 
nation enacting them. “A nation in the 
world, as to trade, is in all n*spccts like a city 
in a kingilom, or a family in a city.'* The 
main spurs to trade are the appetites of man ; 
hciico measure.s, c.g. Sumptcakv Laws, whicli 
tend to resfrnin those uppcliles, clog industry. 
The rate of interest depends upon the propor¬ 
tion of lenders to borrowers (see D. Hume). “It 
is not low int(Mv>.st which inaki.'S trade, but 
trade increasing Hie stock of tlie nation makes 
interest low. To attempt to lower the rate by 
law is to go contrary ro nafurc.” As for the 
theological arguments, “by tliem 3 per cent is 
no more lawful than 1 or 12.” North clearly 
demonstrates the folly of tampering with tht 
coinage. He advocate-s a moderate SEluNORAiiE, 
the wisdom ot which advice, was proved by tlie 
result of the free coinage of silver in 1696-98. 
The final conclusion of tbo whole matter is 
“ that laws to hamper trade, whether foreign 
or domestic, relating to money or other 
merchandise, are not the means to make a 
people rich and abounding in money and stocks 
Rut if peace be procured, easy justice main¬ 
tained, navigation not clogged, the industrious 
encouraged by indulging them in the partici¬ 
pation of honours and cmplo 3 Tnents in the 
government, the stock of the nation will 
increase, and consequently gold and silver 
abound, interest be easy, and money cannot be 
wanting.” 

[Roscher’s Politicvd Economy^ 13th ed. trans, 
by J. Lalor, New York, 1878, 8vo. 2 vols., 
contains numerous references to North. See also 
Cossa's Political Economy^ trans. by L. Dyer, 
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1893, ^vo, and M'Culloch’s literature of Political 
Economy and Introduction to Tracts, 1856. For 
biographical details see Life of Sir Dudley North 
by Roger North, 1744, 4 to, and Dictwiuxry of 
National Biography, vol. xli.] H. e. e. 

NOKTH, THE Hon. Roger, (1650-1733), 
was the sixth son of the fourth Lord North. 
He read for the bar, 

Ilis connection with economic science lies in 
his authorship of A Discourse of the Poor, 
showing the pernicious tendency of the laws now 
in force for their mainJtenancc and settlcmenJt 
(London, 1753, 8vo). In this work, after 
setting forth the existing laws and their in- 
efliciency, North deprecated the use of punish¬ 
ments, which he thought did not influence 
offenders so effectively as laws of encouragement. 
He further maintained that the laws for the 
poor did not help but rather hurt them, and 
charges these laws with the following conse¬ 
quences : depopulation, enhancing of labour, 
fall of lands, decay of trade, and increase of 
the poor. 

North proposed the repeal of the whole 
Elizabethan code. 

His other publications are ; 

Exavien: or an Enquiry into the credit and 
veracity of a pretended complete History, viz. Dr. 
White KenneCs History of England, showing the 
perverse and wicked design of it together with 
some memoirs occasionally inserted^ all tending to 
vindicate the honour of King Charles II., London, 
1740, 4to .—Life of the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron Guilford, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal under Charles II. and James II. ; wherein 
are inserted the characters of Sir Matthew Hale, 
Sir George Jeffries, Sidney Godolphin, and other 
most eminent lawyers and statesmen of that time, 
London, 1742, 4to, 2nd ed. 1808, 2 vols., 8vo. 
—The Life of the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and of 
Dr, John North, Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, etc., London, 1744, 4to. 

[For further notice of K. North, see his Auto¬ 
biography, edited by Aug. Jessop, 3 vols., 1890, 
Bohn’s Standard Library, 1846, 8vo.] a. u 

NORTHOOTE, Sir Stafford. See Iddes- 
LEiGii, Earl of. 

NOT NEGOTIABLE. The method of cross¬ 
ing cheques with the words *‘not negotiable” 
was introduced by the Crossed Cheques Act 
1876. That act is now rej^ealed, and its pro¬ 
visions are replaced by §§ 76-82 of the Bills of 
Excliango Act 1882. The term “not negoti¬ 
able ” is a somewhat unhap[»y one, because it is 
often taken to signify that a cheque so crossed 
is not transferable. As a fact, however, the 
cheque is transferable, by indorsement on de¬ 
livery like any other cheque. The effect of the 
crossing is that the person who takes the cheque ' 
does not acquire, and cannot give, a better title 
to the cheque than that which the person from 
whom he took it had (see § 81). 

In order to render a bill, note, or cheque 
incapable of transfer, the drawer or indorser 
must add words to the instrument or indorse¬ 


ment clearly prohibiting transfer. For instance, 
a cheque may be drawn or indorsed in the form 
“pay John Smith onl 3 ^,”and then JoJin Smith 
cannot indoise it away (Bills of E.xchango Act, 

§ ®)- M. D. 0. 

NOTABLES, Assemble des. The As¬ 
semblies des Notables must be distinguished from 
the Etats GitNTtRAUx of the old Frencli 
monarchy; the latter were more or less a 
national representative body, whilst the former 
were the result of an arbitrary selection and 
summons by the monarch s, when they desired 
to consult on important questions, but intended 
to keep free from the remonstrances and inter¬ 
ference of the States General themselves. 
Higher oflicials of the state, lay and ecclesi¬ 
astical, often made up the majority of the 
Assemblee; its decisions were purely consultative. 
The first Assrmbllc des Notables was called 
together by Charles V. in 1369 ; others were 
assembled by Louis Al. in 1470, by Francis I. 
in 1526 (to declaro void tho treaty of Madrid), 
by Henry IV. at Rouen in 1596, by Riolielieu 
in 1626. They were convoked for the last 
time in 1787 and 1788 under Louis XVI. and 
led to the election of the States General of 1789, 
which was the first act of the French Revolution. 

[See; besides works on the Plats QIneraux, 
Beaurepaire, Louis XIII. et VAssembUe lies 
Notables de Romn en 1017 (Rouen, 1883).— Col¬ 
lection des MImoircs prSsentls d VAssembUe des 
Notables (Versailles, 2 vols. 1787) and Prods 
Verbal de VAssembUe des Notables (Paris, 1788).] 

E. ca. 

NOTABLES COMMERgANTS. Tho first 
tribunal of commerce in France was instituted 
by an edict of Charles IX. (November 1563), 
inspired by the Chancellor de L’Hospital order¬ 
ing- tho provost and Pchevins (aldermen) to 
summon an assembly of notable bourgeois for 
the election of merchants to tho position of 
consular judges. In 1565 this organisation was 
extended to the whole of the kingdom, and the 
articles 618 and 619 of the code of commerce 
of 1807 maintained it, declaring “that tho 
members of tho tribunals of commerce will be 
elected by an assembly composed of notable 
merchants, and principally of the heads of the 
oldest and most recommendable Anns,” with the 
proviso that “the list of notables . . . will 
be drawn up by the prefect (of the dlpartcmcnt) 
and approved by the minister of the interior.” 
After 1840 it became usual for the prefect to 
take the advice^of tho tribunal and chamber of 
commerce and of the maire; in 1883 the 
electoral body was greatly extended, and now 
comprises all persons in trade being French 
citizens, paying their trade-license tax, droit de 
patenie, and domiciled for at least five years 
within the jurisdiction of tho tribunal. Since 
then, however, only a small minority of voters 
(say 1800 out of 42,000 in Paris) take part in 
the election (see Patente). 
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In Belgium the system of notables comT/ter^ants 
has also been abandoned ; a law of July 1881 
declares that “all persons in trade being com¬ 
munal electors, and paying to the state on 
account of patfiivte [license] a sura of twenty 

francs, arc entitled to vote for the formation of 
the tribunals of coirimerco." E. ca. 

NOTE CIRCULATION. The power of 
issuing notes, that is, of possessing a note 
circulation, was, in the early days of banking in 
this country, a privilege greatly valued, and 
highly pro/itablo to tlio bank which possessed 
it. Deposit banking in its strict sense scarcely 
existed during the infancy of our credit 
institutions. In the first place, there was but 
little cash to deposit, and in the next, tliero 
were not many persons whose credit was so 
good that their neigliljours would trust them 
witli largo sums of money. But to hold the 
note of a banker in good repute was much 
easier. I'lio note formed a portion of the 
circulating medium. Any one to whom the 
hoMer owed money was very willing to bo paid 
in tliat form, and hence, during the early part 
of the 19th century, the issues of the banks of 
this country, stimulated partly by high prices, 
partly by the restriction of specie payments, 
became very largo indeed. Tims in the year 
1814, the estimated note circulation of the 
country was nearly fifty millions, divided as 
follows : 

Bank of England . . £26,901,000 

Country Banks . . £22,709,000 

£19,610,000 

(see Marshall’s Dbjesty jip. 65-63). At the 
present lime, 1912, the average figures are 
about as follows ; 

Bank of Kngland . . . £28,500,000 

Banks in Englaiul, 8i:otlaiid, 

ami Ireland . . . ]5,()()0,000 


£43,509,000 

This diminution alone is evidence of the 
alteration in the banking liabits of the country, 
but when wo add to it the vast increase in the 
use of cheques, the clearing-house system, 
virtually built un within the last seventy years, 
and all the inouoni methods for economy of 
circulation, the ditference is far gixater, and 
tile part played by the note circulation is now 
far smaller even than appears at first sight. 

Vet it would be a great inistako to imagine 
that the note lureulation is a thing absolutely 
useless to banks, or that its concentration in 
the hands of one issuer would be desirable. 
To a great credit institution like the Bank of 
England, possessing few branches and only 
coming in a very modilicd way into connection 
with the business wants of the country, the 
note circulation is a very dificrent thing from 
wliat it is to the ordinary trading bank which 
serves the every-day business wants of the 


community. The subject is too techriicSl and 
too closely allied with ordinary business wants 
to be discussed at further length here. 

[For further details see Banking and Bank 
Notk ; Clearing System. —Bagehot, Lombard 
Street. A.-Walker, Moriey.—Moneys Trade^ 
and Industry. — Report^ Banks of Jssue^ ISJfO^ 
House of Commons. —Report and Evidence^ Dank 
of England Charter^ 1832^ House of Cirnimons. — 
First and Second Reports^ Banks of Issue^ Evi¬ 
dence and Appendix^ IS/fU House of Cennmons .— 
Report and Evidence^ Commercial i)istress^ 1847• 
48, House of Commons.—First and Second Reports 
and Evidence, Commercial Distress, 1848, House of 
Commons.—Appendix and Supplemental Appen¬ 
dix, Commercial Distress, 1848, House of Com- 
irwns.—Report on Banks of Issue, 1876, House of 
Commons.—Report on Bank Acts, 1867, House of 
Commons, 2 vols,— Report and Evidence, Bank 
Acts, 1858. — Correspondence, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Bank (f England, 1861, House of 
Commons. —R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Notes on 
Banking and Bank of England Analysis, London, 
1873.] 

NOTES, BOUGHT AND SOLD. This is 
the name popularly given to notes sent by 
stockbrokers to their piiiicipals, advising them 
of the sale or purchase of any stock exchange 
securities. A person who cli'ects such a sale 
or purchase of the value of £1 or upwards, who 
omits to send a note of this description to his 
customer provided with the government stamp 
(Id. in the case of the value being under £100, 
and 6d. in all other cases), is liable to be fined 
to the extent of £20 (Stamp Act 1891, §§ 52 
and 53). The contract notes in question gener¬ 
ally contain a clause stating that the contract 
is made subject to the rules and regulations of 
the London stock exchange, but this provision 
has in some cases been disregarded by the 
courts. Thus it was held by the court of 
appeal that the rule of the stock exchange, 
which excludes the operation of Lceman’s act, 
is unreasonable and not binding on a principal 
to whom it is unknown. 

[Perry v. Barnett, 15 Q.B.D., 388.] k. s. 

NOTICE. Notice sometimes means know¬ 
ledge of a fact, hoxvevcr obtained, and sometimes 
knowledge conveyed in a formal manner. In 
sales of property, knowledge on the part of a 
purchaser of any defect of title causes him to 
tiiko the property subject to such defect. Bub 
he who purchases boTui fide for value without 
notice of any defect will as a rule be protected 
by the courts on tlje ground that if a person 
were liable to be deprived of his property 
because of secret defects in title, no one would 
be safe in ellecting any purchase. 

As an example of express notice, reference may 
be made to the notice of dishonour that has to be 
given in the case of a Bill of Exchange in order 
to make certain parties to the bill liable. 

Notice to tpiit is required whenever a person 
holds a tenancy from year to year, as such a tenancy 
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does riot by itself involve any fixed time of dura¬ 
tion. 

Express notices are often necessary during an 
action in order to give one party the benefit of 
various legal provisions as against the other 
party. j. b. o. m. 

NOTING OF BILLS. By “noting” is 
meant the minute made by a notary public on 
a dishonoured bill or note on the day of its 
dishonour. The noting consists of the notary’s 
initials, the date, tlie noting charges, and a 
mark referring to the notary’s register. A label 
is also attached to the instrument on which is 
vTritten the answer given to the clerk who 
makes the notarial presentment. 

No direct legal effect is attached to the noting 
of an inland bill, except that the expenses of 
noting it can be recovered. It would be conven¬ 
ient perhaps if noting were made primd facie 
evidence of due presentment. In the case of 
foreign bills, when protest is necessary, the 
noting is the incipient protest, that is to say, 
if the bill has been duly noted on the day of its 
dishonour, the formal protest may at any time 
be extended, antedated to the day of noting. 

[Bills of Exchange Act 1882, 51, 57, 93. 

—Chalmers on BiUs of Exchange^ 4th ed. p. 160.] 

M. D. 0. 

NOVATIO is the dissblution of an obligation 
by the fomiation of a new obligation, as when 
an infonnal contract is put an end to by the 
parties entering into a formal contract. But 
for the new obligation to put an end to the 
previous one there must be the intention that 
it shall do so (animus novandi). The object 
of a novation may either be to change the nature 
of the relation between the same parties or to 
substitute a new party in the place of an old 
one (see also Novation). e. a. w. 

NOVATION. The substitution of one 
contract for another. 1. Wliero a new debtor 
or creditor is substituted in the place of the 
fonner one. For example, if A owes B £100, 
A may, with the consent of B, substitute 0 in 
his (A’s) place. 2. Whore the parties to a 
contract remain, but a new form of contract is 
substituted for the old one. 3. A judgment of 
a court of competent jurisdiction in favour of a 
plaintiff discharges the right of action arising 
from breach of contract. This result is some¬ 
times called Merger. 

[See Hunter’s Roman Law^ London, 1886, and 
Sohm’s Institutes of Roman Law^ Oxford, 1892, 
for the Roman law doctrine; and Anson on 
Contract^ Oxford, 1892, and Pollock on Contract^ 
London, 1894, for the application of the doctrine 
in English law.] j. e. c. m. 

NOY, William (1577-1634), a very learned 
lawyer, wtis educated at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He entered parliament in 1604, and at first 
supported the popular party. In 1627 ho was 
one of the counsel who defended Sir T. Darnell's 
comrade, Earl, for having refused to subscribe 
to the forced loan of that year; and in the follow¬ 


ing year he opposed the granting of Tonnage 
AND Poundage (q.v.) without conditions. In 
1631, however, he became Attorney-General. 
Finding, by what Lord Campbell calls “musty 
records in the Tower,” that in time of war the 
king had in the past pressed ships into his 
service, had further demanded from seaports 
the equipment of ships, and, on occasions, had 
ordered adjoining counties to contribute, he, 
“with his own hand, drew and prepared the 
writ for ship money,addressed to the sheriffs 
to provide ships of war, and to assess land¬ 
holders and others, not having a ship or part 
of a ship and not serving in one ; to levy such 
assessments by distress or other due means, 
and to commit to prison the rebellious. 

Noy did not live to see the consequences of 
his measure, as ho died in the year in which it 
was first enforced. He was also the author of 
the odious project of a soap monopoly. His 
character is sketched for us by Clarendon in a 
few vivid sentences. “The court made no 
impression upon his manners, upon his mind it 
did ... of an affected morosity . . . Think* 
ing that he could not give a clearer testimony 
that his knowledge of the law was greater than 
all other men’s tlian by making that law which 
all other men believed not to bo so.” 

Noy was the author of A Treatise of the Prin¬ 
ciple hrounds and Maxims of the Laws of England^ 
London, 1641, 4to, whi(5h has passed through many 
editions. The latest, Albany, U.S., 1870, 8vo, 
contains a biographical notice. The Compleat 
Lawyery 1661, 8vo.— The Perfect Gonveyuncery 
etc,, 1655, 4to.— Reports of Gases taken in the 
Time of Queen Elizabethy King JameSy and King 
Gharles /., London, 1656, 4to ; and A Treatise of 
the Rights of the Grourtiy first published apparently 
in 1715, 12mo. Noy also left behind him MS. 
collections he had made from records in the Tower 
of Loudon, one on matters relating to the main¬ 
tenance of the royal navy, the other on the 
privileges and jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts. 

{^Dictionary of National Biographyy vol. xli. 
p. 266.—Clarendon’s History of the Rcbdliony 
vol. i. p. 129, new ed. Oxford, 1826, 8vo.—Camp¬ 
bell’s Lives of the Lord GhancellorSy vol. ii. ch. 62, 
London, 1845-48, 8vo. Many authorities will be 
found set out in footnotes of the biographical 
notice mentioned above. For the arguments 
upon the legality of ship-money, see Cobbett’s 
State TrialSy iii. 826-1254.] u. E. E. 

NUDUM PACTUM. An agreement unen¬ 
forceable at law. An agreement that wants 
that element tlje presence of which will make 
the law enforce it, is said to be nudum. Ex 
nudo paxto non oritur actio. In Roman law 
agreements were enforced when made (1) by 
formal words ; (2) by delivery of a res in four 
cases ; (3) by written entry in an account book : 
but in four cases, viz. sale, biro, mandate, and 
partnership, the later Roman law required an 
agi’eement only. In English law an agreement 
is not enforceable unless it is either (1) a con- 
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tract of record, (2) made under seal or (3) sup¬ 
ported by a consideration. 

\Mm\A Inditutesof RoTmn Lam, Oxford, 1892. 
—Anacii on Contracts^ Oxford, 1892.] J. k. c. ai. 

NUMERICAL DETERMINATION OF 
THE LAWS OF UTILITY is the title given 
by Ji’-VONH (^Theory of PoUticnl Vjiionoifiy^ 2nd 
ed. i». 1.08) to an operation which he, like 
Gosskn, regirds as possible—the ascertainment 
of the form of Dkmand (JUKVKs by statistics of 
prices and consumption. It may bo objected 
to this phrase, tliat laws of utility cannot be 
deduced from Jaws of price, except on the 
assumption tliat jiriee is the measure of utility 
—llio Marginal Utility of money being con- 
sU/it (see Final of Utility). Ihit, 

even upon this assumption, there are great 
dillieulties in the way of the statistical opera¬ 
tion. First, the utility derived from a set of 
articles is in general not the simple sum, but 
some unkmnvn function, of the utilities derived 
from eacli. Thus tlio amount consumed of any 
one article will vary with the [irioes of others— 
e.specially of those which are substitutes for the 
011(3 under consideration, as tea is Ibr colfco, or 
e(»mplementary to it, as hats are to balls. 
A(3Cordiugly, to oliservo the changes in the 
(huuaud for an article corresponding to the 
changes in its price is apt to be nugatory unless 
it can be assumed tliat the pib^e.s of all other 
articles are constant. Again, utility is not only 


OASTLER, IlrcHAiii) (1789-1861), known 
during his lifetimo as the “ Factory King” on 
account of his siu'vices to workers in factories, 
was horn at Leeds. His (lithcr, originally a 
linen merchant from Tliirsk, afterwards becamo 
.st(iward of (he f’ixhy (Ilnddorslield) estates of 
T. Thoinhill, who had property in land both 
in Yorkshire and Norfolk. Richard Oastler 
was tlio youngest of eight children, and in¬ 
herited from his father both a reputation for 
generous .sympatbies and an active interest in 
[inltlic allliirs. On his father’s ileatli in 1820 
he succeeded him as stcAvard, and in this 
capacity resided at Fixby Hall, near Iludders- 
licld, whore he nMiiained tiuring the most im¬ 
portant part of Ids career. Oastler described 
Idinself as Tory and a Cliundiman,” and it 
is thcrofore not surprising to find that during 
the agitation for the Reform Hill ho strenuously 
o[>[iosed the po|>ular party ; even some years 
later lie was aver.so to mingling personally 
among mill-hands hecanso, he said, “ they were 
usually Radicals and Dissenters.” Hut his 
work soon changed thi.s attitude. He first 
Ciime before tlio public in Yorkshire as a sup¬ 
porter of William Wilherforee iu the agitation 
for the abolition of negro slavery (see Aiiou- 
tionist) ; hut though living iu the heart of 
manufacturing Yorkshire, lie was totally 
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a comiJicatod function of the amounts oonsnmod, 
but a variable one, changing its form with every 
vicissitude of taste and fashion. Professor 
Marshall has pointed out these and other dilH* 
cultics {Principles, bk. iii. ch. iii.Y and attempted 
to evade them {ib., last section). F. Y. E. 

NUYTZ, Gaetano (18th-19th century), was 
a native of Lombardy, and wrote a book on 
money of some interest. Nuytz follows the 
ideas common in his day distinguishing 
between intrinsic and cuneut value of money. 
He condemns alterations in money and con¬ 
siders laws against the export of specie useless. 
He remarks on the conveuieiicy of an abundant 
coinage up to a certain limit of saturation 
in the market, and ho also recognises the use 
of paper money in limited quantity. He is 
not without mercantilist tendencies (see Mer¬ 
cantile System), which he disjdays in his 
investigation into tbo causes that may increase 
or diminish money, and also in his proposals 
for increasing it. Tiiere are, in his work,, 
several striking digressions on the theory of 
value and on luxury and linaiicial matters. 

On tlio whole, however, ho has little scientific 
merit, particularly when compared with other 
and earlier writers, as well as with those of his 
own day whoso economic ideas were already 
inspired by new modes of tlionglit. 

Porz<i ddhi moneta nella so<'ietd, Alilauo, 
Anno VI. ropnbblicano. u. it. 


ignorant of llie unhnj>py conditions of the 
factory hands in tlie mills near him. In 1880, 
however, while ou a visit to Ids friend John 
Wood, a mill owner, of Horton Hall, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, the latter remarked to him, “ I 
wonder you have never tin ned your attention 
to the factory .system, for I assure you there are 
cruelties daily practised in our mills on little 
children which, if you knew, 1 am sure you 
would strive to prevent.” With chararRfU’istic 
energy, Oastler at once wrote a powerful letter 
on “ Yorkshire Slavery” to the Lcoh Mercury, 
then, as now, a highly intluential We.st Riding 
paper. The letter, dated 29th September 1830, 
provoked a lengthy correspomlence. More 
than ibis, it was the beginning of an agitation 
that lasted many years, for the reform of the, 
conditions of factory labour, especially in the 
case of children and young persons, and for a 
reduction of hour.s of work, which finally 
resulted in the Ten Hours Hill, and other 
! well-known Fa(.’Toky Acts {q.v.). In this 
agitation Oastler took a leading part botli in 
speaking and wTiting. Meanwhile, however, 
he h.ad the inisfortuno to be imprisoned for 
debt at the instance of his employer, Mr. 
Tliornhill. He had been dismissed from his 
stewanhslup iu May 1838 owing to his using 
his iiitiuence iu the Halifax and Hudderstield 
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districts against the new poor law, and though 
he had repn-id all but a small portion of a 
debt which he owed Mr. Thornhill, he was, 
two years after his dismissal, thrown into the 
Fleet Prison (9th December 1840) for this 
remainder. Here he edited a journal called the 
Fled PaperSf devoted to the discussion of 
factory and poor-law questions. He remained 
in prison till his friends, including John Walter 
of the Times, W. B. Ferrand, M.P., John 
Fielden, M.P.^ and other well-known factory 
reformers, got up an “Oastler Liberation 
Fund” amounting to £3000 to pay his debt 
(£500 only) and other expenses. He was 
liberated in 1844, and made a triumphant 
public entry into Huddersfield, 20th February. 
He continued his labours as a reformer till the 
passing of the Ten Hours Act of 1847, but 
afterwards retired to a small cottage, “South 
Hill,” at Guildford in Surrey, where he lived in 
poverty and seclusion till his death at Harro¬ 
gate (22nd August 1861). 

Oastler’s claim to notice lies in his activity as a 
reformer of the worst evils of factory life, in spite 
of bitter opposition. In his opinions he was a 
protectionist, and opposed the new poor law. 
A statue was erected to his memory (1869), at 
Bradford, Yorks, the scene of many of his labours, 
but he is now almost entirely forgotten by the 
working classes to whom he gave his life. 

[No proper biography of Oastler exists, but one 
or two sketches of his life have been issued : cp. 
Sketch of the Life and Opinions qf Richard 
Oastler (Hobson : Leeds, 1838, many years before 
his death); Taylor’s Biographia Leodiensis, pp, 
499-503 ; The History of the Factory Movement 
by “Alfred” (the pseudonym of Samuel Kydd), 
London, 1857, gives as good an account of him as 
any other book, with many extracts from his 
speeches; and there is a fair biography in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (Smith Elder, 
1895) ; cp. alsoOibbins’ English Social pK^efarmers, 
(Methuen, London, 1892). Oastler issued numer¬ 
ous controversial letters and pamphlets, now 
forgotten, and besides The Fleet Papers 
edited a weekly paper devoted to the factory 
workers’ cause, called The Home (May 1851 to 
June 1855).] H.den. o. 

OBJECTIVE EXCHANGE VALUE. See 
Value. 

OBLIGATIO is a legal relation by which a 
determinate person has a legal claim against 
another determinate person to some act or for¬ 
bearance on his part reducible to a pecuniary 
value. Such a relation may arise either from 
contract, quasi-contract, delict, or quasi-delict. 

E. A. w. 

OBLIGATION. By the older WTiters on 
English law, the term “obligation” is used in 
a restricted sense. It denotes simply a bond 
under seal, with a money penalty. But now it 
is used in the wider sense of the Roman lawyers, 
who employed the term as cori elativc to jus in 
personam. An obligation is the legal tie {juris 
vinculum), whereby one person is bound to 


another, to do or abstain from doing some 
particular act or thing. There is probably a 
tendency to confine the term to obligations 
arising from contract, while the obligations 
arising from wrongs are more usually described 
as liabilities (see Holland’s Jurisprudence, ed. 
iv. p. 199). M. ij. Cl. 

OBRECHT, George (1547-1612), the son of 
n syndic, mayor, of tlie city of Strasburg, studied 
law in Tubingen and in France, where he narrow ly 
escaped death during themassacres of protestants 
at the time of the Saint Bartholomew. He w’as 
a celebrated professor of law in his native town, 
where the gymnasium founded by Johann Sturm, 
in 1538, diiveloped (1621) into a university, and 
became, after the decay of the Saxon universities, 
a flourishing ijentro of academical learning very 
much under the influence of learned Frenchmen, 
especially of Bduin {q.v.). 

Obrecht’s economic writings w’ere, after his 
death, privately printed in 1617 by his son. 
They were only })ublished in 1644 under the 
title of Funff underschiedliehe Scerrta Politica 
They bear strong evidence of the influence of 
Bodin ; thus Obrccht maintains that the jjro- 
perty and not the jiorsons of the subjects ought 
to be assessed, and that necessaries ought never 
to be'taxed. At the seme time, Obrecht re¬ 
mained free from any leanings to the mercantile 
school. He insisted on an honest monetary 
policy, as well as on the usefulness of population 
statistics, but under this last respect with fiscal, 
rather than scicntilic aims. 

In imitation of Bodin, who himself had been 
influenced by the existence in Italy of institu¬ 
tions founded to endow young girls at the 
time of their majority, Obrecht suggests the 
foundation of an Aerarium Xifterontm extended 
to children of both sexes, in which parents 
would be obliged to cflcct a deposit at the time 
of the birth ; the deposit was to bear a yearly 
interest of 6 per cent, which being cajiitalised, 
the whole was to be repaid to the children at 
the age of twenty-one for the sons, and seventeen 
for the daughters. But here also, fiscal pre¬ 
possessions were lurking under the appearance 
of a provident .system, for in case of death in 
the interval, the larger part of the collected 
money was to accrue to the public treasury. 

Obrecht has been considered as a striking per¬ 
sonification of his time, but not in advance of it 
(Reseller, (leschichte der Nat. Oekonomik in 
Deutschland, pp. 150-158). For his standing as 
a jurist, see Stintzing, Geschichte der deuUchen 
Rechtswissenschaft, vol. i. pp. 672-676, who also 
mentions that in 1617 an unauthorised and 
spurious edition of the Secreta Politica appeared in 
Rostock (1617) under the title of Oeconomia Insti- 
tutionum Obrechtiana. E. ca. 

OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT. 
Every science is founded on experience. The 
scientific inquirer either may take experience 
as it comes to him, casually, or he may make 
experience for himself. In the former case he 
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learns by observation, in the latter he learns Observation, therefore, is almost the sole 
by experiment. Observation is our ordinaryj means of obtaining the knowledge of facts 
and in some branches of science our only, required by the economist. But observation, 
resource, but experiment, where it is possible, as a source of scientific knowledge, labours 
affords a more direct access to knowledge. For under two distinct disadvantages, the plurality 
if the student conducts his experiment in a of causes and the intermixture of effects. The 
scientific spirit, he knows all the conditions same phenomenon may have been produced in 
which can affect the result, whereas, when he different instances by different combinations of 


merely observes, he can bo far less certain that 
his observation has been exhaustive. The 
phenomena of nature arc so complex and so 
interdependent that they usually admit of a 
variety of explanations, and even protracted 
and careful observation may not afforrl the 
crucial instances which would enable the incpiirer 
to reject all the explanations whicli are unsound. 
At the same time observation and experiment 
are not to bo regarded as distinct methods. 
Experiment is but a means of extending the 
field of observation. 

In economic research both observation and 
ex])erimentareattendcd with peculiar difficulties. 
The aid of experiment is rarely available. 
The close relation between economic phenomena 
and other elements of human welfare usually 
forbids the production of economic phenomena 
at will. Even when an economic experiment 
is tried, it is usually tried under circumstances 
which deprive it of most of its scientific value. 
An employer may introduce an eight hours’ day 
ill his works, or a board of guardians may sup¬ 
press outdoor relief, and the results of either 
of those expcriincuts may afford valuable in¬ 
formation. The change may bo made so rapidly 
as to produce its effect before the conditions, 
which may bo comparatively simple, can be 
appreidably altered. Yet oven in cases .such 
as these we can by no moans exclude the 
action of the plurality of causes. The work¬ 
man whoso day of labour is experimentally 
shortened may have a peculiarly strong motive 
to c/Iicicncy which might disappear if the 
reduction of hours had received tlie sanction of 
law or custom, ''flic suppression of outdoor 
relief in one imioii may give idle and thriftless 
persons a motive for flitting into other unions. 
AVhen we pass to innovations of wider scoj)e, 
we liml ourselves still more remote from the 
conditions of scientitic experiment. The effects 
of an important law or a far-reaching invention 
are inextricably mingled with the effects of 
many oflior causes. That the effoets of steam- 
power or of a policy of free trade have been 
immense, nobody will deny. But bow much of 
our present economic state is due to the one or 
tlic other no one will attemjit to describe with 
absolute aecuraoy. Many other potent causes 
have oo-oj>t'iatcd in producing our modern 
economic order, and the etfccts are inextricably 
blended and iiiterluseil. ^Yo may say, therefore, 
that experiments sutliciently accurate to satisfy 
the staiiilard S(’t by pliy.sieal inquirers are prac- 
tioiUly impossible in political economy. 


causes. And again the effects of many causes 
may be intermixed in the one phenomenon. 
Both of these disadvantages may he experienced 
in attempting the same economic observation. 
They may be partially overcome by enlarging 
the field of observation as widely as possible. 
But even then the observation which is most 
fruitful for economics “is in the main not 
observation of complex economic facts, but of 
elementary economic forces and the conditions 
under winch they operate. It is by the agency 
of those forces that complex economic facts are 
built up ** (Keynes, Scope and Method of Political 
Ecoiwniy^ p. 166). Thus little can be done by 
mere collection of instances towards ascertaining 
the respective effects of such forces, for example, 
as free trade and protection. Nor can the 
“personal error” of the observer bo eliminated 
as in cases where more exact methods of “justify¬ 
ing” observation are possible. 

Whether observation is complete or not, it 
cannot be cariied out satisfactorily without 
the aid of theory, and the theory may require 
much modification after its first inception. 
When a theory clashes with a fact it must be 
modified or abandoned, but a new theory must 
inevitably take its place. Students of economic 
history who come into collision with theories 
derived from the experience of one age, and too 
hastily ajiplied to explain the facts of another, 
are apt to forget that theorising is both inevit¬ 
able and beneficial. Whether they are aware 
of it or not they are themselves tlieorists. For 
economic history involves, over and above the 
accumulation of facts, some criterion of the 
importance of those facts, and some scliemc for 
their arrangement which must bo supplied by 
the mind of the historian. 

Yet the economist enjoys an advantage in 
observation which may be turned to good 
account. A student of human action, and 
himself a human being, “he starts ivith a 
knowledge of ultimate causes ” (Caii nes, Logical" 
Method of Political Economy, p. 75). The 
student of physical science does not possess this 
advantage. The man in the street knows why 
mankind desire riches. But the most profound 
inquirers took thousands of years to discover 
the nature of the forces which keep the earth in 
its orbit. The economist must indeed remember 
that human nature, whilst almost unchangeable 
in its primary attributes, is irtfinitely variable 
in its secondary manifestations. Inference 
from his own nature to the nature of other men 
is dangerous no doubt, but it is very helpful. 
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Xhe economist may therefore proceed deductively 
so long as he is careful to test his results by 
recorded experience. Observation of external 
facts is rather the corrective than the basis of 
his studies. On account of this peculiarity of 
economics^ a substitute for experience may, as 
Oairnes remarks, be found in tlie constriicUon 
of hypothetical cases. In political economy 
hypothesis “is never used as a help towards 
the discovery of ultimate causes and laws ; just 
as in physical investigation it is never used as 
a substitute for experiment ” (Logical MetJiod, 
p. 84). It is only right to add that we should 
never forget the abstract character of the results 
obtained in this manner. 

[Mill, System of Logic^ bk. vi.—On the Logic 
qf the Moral Sciences aud Essays on some Un¬ 
settled Questions of Political Economy. —Venn, 
Empirical Logic. —Cairnes, Logical Method of 
Political Economy. —Bagehot, Economic Studies .— 
Keynes, Scope and Method of Political Economy .— 
Sidgwick, Principles of Political Economy. —Mar¬ 
shall, Principles of Economics. —Cunningham, The 
Relativity of Economic Doctrine {Economic Jour¬ 
nal^ vol. ii.).—Cliffe Leslie, Essays in Political and 
Moral Philosophy. —Jevons, The Principles of 
Science^ 1st ed., 1874.] F. o. M. 

OCCUPATIO is the pxiquisition of ownership 
by taking possession of a thing belonging to no 
one, such as a wild animal, a derelict, or thing 
abandoned by its owner; property of a public 
enemy, etc. E. A. w. 

OCCUPATION. In Roman law the (Occu- 
PATio) taking possession of a thing that belonged 
to nobody with the intention of becoming 
owner of it gave the occupier the right of 
ownership. In this way o\vnership could be 
acquired over wild animals or derelict property. 
The doctrine has descended to modern law, and 
in England has been applied to the capture of 
wild animals, the appropriation of free natural 
elements, tlie collection of substances from the 
sea or shore, and the severance of articles from 
trees or from the soil. Probably it would also 
be applied to the finding of a thing which has 
been absolutely abandoned by, or has become 
irrecoverably lost to, its former owner. See 
Pollock and Wright's Possession in the Common 
LaWy Oxford, 1888. In Roman law, however, 
there was no property in game. 

The doctrine was applied to a limited extent 
in the case of real property. If A were granted 
an estate for the life of B and A died before B, 
the first person to occupy the land could 
retain it until B’s death. This was abolished 
by 29 Car. II. c. 3, § 12 ; 14 Geo. II. c. 20, 
§ 9 ; and the 7 Will. IV. and 1 Viet. c. 26, 
§§ 3, 6. The doctrine has also been applied to 
support the appropriation of new countries by 
European states. Discovery followed by occupa¬ 
tion was considered to give a good title. 

[For an account of the Roman law doctrine, see 
Hunter’s Roman Lawy London, 1892 \ and for its 


application in international law, see Maine’s Ancient 
Lawy London, 1886, and PhiUimore’s hit, Laio, 
London, 1879-1889.] j. E. c. M. 

OCHR-EL-GUERCH. The smallest de¬ 
nomination of the Egyptian currency, as re¬ 
organised by the Khedivial decree of the 14th 
November 1885, is the Ochr-el-Guerch, ten of 
which ere equal to a piastre ; while 100 piastres 
make an Egyptian pound, the standsrd of value. 

Five coins bear the name Ochr-el-Guerch, as 
follows: 

Nickel 6 Ochr-el-Guerch Bronze ^ Ochr-el-Guerch 

2 .. .. ,, I ,, ,, 

p. B. A. 

OCTROI. Franco and (under the name 
of dazii intci'ni di consiuiuj) Italy are now the 
only countries where octrois or taxation of urban 
consumption play a prominent part in local 
finance. They began to spread in France during 
the 14th century, and as they required a royal 
concession or octroi, the kings always stipulated 
that their treasury should take a share of the 
proceeds—one half from 1663. Suppressed with 
all other indirect taxes in 1791, they were re¬ 
established for Paris in 1799 under the desig¬ 
nation of octroi municipal et de hienfaisance, and 
the provincial municipalities were empowered 
to do the same by a general law of the following 
year {loi dc frimaire. An VIII.) ; they have 
been several times the object of general legisla¬ 
tion, especially in 1814, 1816, 1871, and 1884. 
In a general way, octroi duties are only allowed 
on (1) drinks ; (2) eatables (wheat, flour, bread, 
and colonial produce, already liable to customs, 
excepted); (3) fuel; (4) fodder; (5) building 
materials, with legally fixed maximum rates 
graduated and rising with the number of the 
population. They may not assume the char¬ 
acter of a local protectionist tarilf, nor of a toll 
on transit and transports. To prevent contra¬ 
band, smaller communes surrounding a large 
town may, with the preliminary sanction of 
government, bo made subject to its octroi, but 
all monies levied on their territory must bo 
paid over to them. A new octroi can only be 
established by a statute, and every increase of 
octroi duties must bo ratified by the superior 
authorities. As the state levies taxes on drinks 
at the entrance of towns, the octroi duties on 
such may not, without its agreement, exceed 
those exacted by the stete. Until 1855, one- 
tenth of the proceeds was made over to the 
latter. This forced contribution was then 
suppressed; since 1881, one-fifth is to be 
applied to primary education. 

Owing to the latitude left within these 
limits to the 1500 great and small French com¬ 
munes possessing oc^row in 1894, and represent¬ 
ing together one-third of the population of 
France, owing to the complexity of local financial 
wants, of ways of perception (about one-half of 
the octrois being farmed or managed by the 
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state), and also of local consumption (varying, 
for instance, between wine, cider, and beer), 
avei-age numbers convey a very inadequate 
notion of the sums paid per head of urban 
population, of the proportional cost of collection, 
etc. Taking the twenty chief towns of France, 
the cost of collection fluctuates between 5 per 
cent (Paris) and 14*65 per cent (Bordeaux), the 
general average being 8*09 per cent. In this 
respect a consideiable improvement has been , 


realised within the last sixty years; formeny the 
same average oscillated between 20 and 25 per 
cent. In Paris each inhabitant pays 58 francs 
(say £2:6:8) a year, of which 19 francs 
(15s. lOd.) is on wine, and 13 francs (10s. lOd.) 
on eatables, whilst for the rest of France the 
total average is only 13 francs (10s. lOd.) ; the 
gross proceeds amount to about £ 12 , 000,000 
sterling, whereof one half for Pcaris alone. The 
staple articles are taxed as follows in Paris: 


Wine (per hectoliter == 22 Kallons) . . 10*62 francs (Ss. lOd.), yielding in 1890 47 millions of franc.s (£1,880,000] 


liquors, etc.) 
IJutchcr’s meat ( 
IJiittcr 
(ilieescj 
Coals 


The octroi also collects oil wine and alcohol, 
at their eiitraiicc in Paris, a supplementary tax 
o( ( 6 s. lOd.) and 186*25 (£7 : 8 s.) francs 
per hectoliter on account of the national revenue, 
tlius burdening tlia ordinary beverage of the 
Parisian workman witli a total tax cipial to the 
cost of inferior wines when leaving their native 
vineyards. Objections have often been raised 
to tlie |)rineiple of an octroi duty, and its aboli¬ 
tion demanded ; but it would be a very arduous 
retbrin to carry out under the actual conditions 
of French tinanee, general and local. It would 
no doubt bo feasible iu smaller i)lace.s, but in 
Paris, where it pr<»vi<los more than one half of 
the ordinary municipal receipts—145 millions of 
francs (£5,800,000) out of *267 (£10,680,000), 
—it seems well-nigh impossible to (liscover an 
appro)»riato substitute, and, invoking the plea 
of necessity, most Preiieli linaiicial economists, 
thongli admitting tliat octrois are an evil, would 
endorse Prof. Wagner’s (lictuin, that “its 
inaintcnaneo constitntes the linancially least 
objectionaldo and relatively even the best 
system” {Fimtii:iwis!icnsch(ift, iii. p. 915). 
Still, oven those who do not sec tlicir way to a 
radical suppn'ssiDH, demand a mitigation of the 
dues on the so-e.illed liygitMiii^ drinks (wine, 
beer, and cider), which, to inllncnce retail prices, 
would, on account of the duties levied for the 
state, rccpiiro an agreement between the state 
and the iminicipulity. This plan is advo- 
catecl by M. Paul L,.roy Boaiilicu {lu'onoinislc 
Fenrnis, -Jljn! and 30th A].ril 1892, and 10th 
tebruary 1894). M. L^jii 8ay is willing to go 
furtliei’ (ban this ; he propos(Hl, at a meeting of 
the Socictt^. ti hcovouiif’ Polititjnc, a general re¬ 
distribution of geiiiTal and local, ilirect and , 
indiic'ct taxation {>fourual des KeonomisteSy De- 
CMiibcr 1891, pp. 419-461). 

The most usual objection to octrois is tliat 
they press heavily on the means of urban con¬ 
sumers, especially of the working classes. This 
objection is uiuhnibtcdly valid in Paris as to the 
dues on drinks, but even including the latter, 

M. Paul Leroy iieaulieu comes to the conclusion 
tliat a working man only pays in Paris 22 or ' 
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23 francs (1 83 . 4d. or 19s. 2d.) for his yearly 
share; he, besides, enjoys exemption from the 
I tax of 11 per cent on house rent, since ho gener¬ 
ally pays for himself and family 300 francs 
(£12), and all house rents under 500 francs, 
(£20) are exonerated (TraiU des FinanceSy i. 
p]). 735-737). It is not at all certain that this 
same workman w’ould be a]q)rcciably benefited 
by the suppression of the moderate dues (say 
5 per cent) on butcdier’s meat, butter, and the 
like articles, the dilferciice between retail and 
average prices of those articles, wlien sold by the 
farmers and rural brceder.s, being enormous and 
out of all proportion to the dues. The same 
difference exists between the price of corn and 
the price of bread, both of which are free, and 
their dearness must bo asf:ribed to bad trade 
organisation. It should also be noticed that, 
iu Belgium, the abolition of octrois thirty years 
since produced no marked influeneo on the 
price of victuals, at Ica.st in large towns like 
Brussels, Antwci]), ami Ghent. The suppres¬ 
sion of low octroi fluties, and a slight reduction 
of high duties, sucli as those on wine, would 
jirobably be far more beneficial to tradesmen 
and dealers tlian to the lower and niidtlle class 
consumer; the latter would be miicli more 
pindied by an increase of the tax on house, rents, 
an increase often jiointed out as the financiallv 
most promising substitute. 4die plan followed 
in Belgium in 1860- the raising customs and 
excise duties, and fiaying over the surplus thms 
obtained as well as a percentage of the postal 
revenue to the cominuncs ,—would bring about, 
the rcMef of the urban at the partial expense of 
the far more numerous rural population, which, 
in the present political state of France, would 
resent this method of reform. All tlicse con¬ 
siderations render it probable that the total 
abolition of octrois is not to be expected in 
France unless in a very remote future. Still 
the municipality of Lyons has this year (1895) 
voted the principle of tlie abolition of its 
octroi. 

Outside France and Italy taxes on urban 
consumption exist in a few continental towns, 
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for inkance, in Bavaria, and in tho chief towns 
of Austria, but here the “op(ii country” (dan 
flache Land) is also subject to them, altlioiigli 
in a lesser degree than the ‘‘enclosed towns” 
(^geschlosscne Stddte). I’or an instance of Octroi 
in Glasgow, see Life of Adam SnLilh, hy John 
Rae, p. 67. [See Ootroi in App.] 

Besides the already mentioned ^Yorhs and the 
leading French treatises on tin.uice, . tM‘, among 
recent works, Gnignard, J)e la de^'i 

Octrois. —Can'll, Suppression dcs Octrois de Ja Ville 
de Pam.- * Saint Julien and Bienairm'*, IJisloiredes 
Droits dLOctroi d Paris. —Lcsourd, Id;/isli>f.ion des 
Octrois. — Yves Giiyot, Suppr-.s-diai, drn Octrois 
(Report to#the Chamber r-f Depnln.s, 1889).— 
'rramuset. La Reforme do. V Octroi el de L P,ap()t des 
Ijoissons. —Cohn, Finanzwisscns.haj(^ pp. 647 ct 
seq. —Reitzensteiii, Conrad's Jed ihvrher^ vols. xlii. 
and xliii. — Menger, Zusair mejisiAluinien zur 
Reform der Verzehrunyssteuer (Vienna, 1887).— 
R.'istable, Public Finance^ pp. 481-488. The 
abolition of the Belgian octrois Ivi ■ 'ho publica¬ 
tion of an extensive official report. . ^titled Aboli¬ 
tion des Octrois Communaux en tklgique-—Docu¬ 
ments ct Discussions Paricmentaires. e. ca. 

ODDV, J. Jepson (died 1814), mercljaiit; 
was a nieinher of the Russia, ami 'FiinKEY or 
LKVA^^T Com i* antes. 

He ^v^ote European Commerce^ etc., London, 
1805, 4to, arid A Sketch for the improvement . . . 
as exemplified by the inland navigation of Europe 
in general and of England in particular^ including 
details relating to the intended Stamford Junction 
navigation to unite the Eastern wilh the Midlaiul 
and Western cminties of England^ London, 1810, 
8vo. Oddy unsuccessfully stood for parliament 
for Stamford. 

[Gentleman's Ma^gazine, 1814, })t. ii.—M‘Cul- 
loch’s Literature of Political Economy^ ]>. .55.J 

ODEL TENURE. See Udal Ten unit 

OFFICIAL RECEIVER. Under the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act 1888, certain persons have been 
appointed by the board of trade “oflicial 
i(‘ceivers” of debtors’ estates. When a “ receiv¬ 
ing order” is made for the protection of the 
debtor’s estate, an oflic;ial rccruver thereby 
becomes receiver of the debtor’s property pending 
the appointment of a trustee. 

Under the Companies Winding-up Act 1890, 
the otlicial receivers have to discharge duties in 
the winding up of companies similar to those 
they perform in bankruptcy. 

[Robson’s Bankruptcy^ 1894.—Lindley oiv Com¬ 
panies, 1891.] j. E. c. M. 

OFFICIAL VALUES. This term was for 
many years a survival from the earliest attempts 
to record the value of Bi*itisli imports and 
exports. The office of inspector-general of 
imports and exports was constituted in 1697, 
and about the sairio time an official tariff was 
prepared for his guidance in computing the 
values of goods passing through the customs. 
This tariff was based on the existing prices of 
commodities, and, doubtless, for some years 
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very fairly represented actual market values. 
But as juices changed, the ofliojal rate of 
computation was coiitiimally diverging more 
widely from those actual values. When, in the 
eighteenth century, statisticians came to deal 
with the figures of trade, it soon became 
nrtorions that they did not correspond to facts. 
Constantly in the closing years of the century 
the inspector of imports and exports would 
place sejraratcly on record his computation of 
real values. The first official step towards 
reform w’as made in 1798, when the new 
“ convoy duty ” (an export duty) was levied on 
declare-! Viilue. From that time it was 
customary to recoi-l vx])ort.s botli according 
to the official tarid' ai-d according to their 
“real value,” as will he seen by the statistical 
tables from 1800 to i8.54. In the latter year, 
computation according to real value in all 
customs statistics wa.s inaugurated. 

For some time it was argued that tlioiigli tlio 
official values did not represent value, they 
were a guide to cjuarititles : but the suggestion 
did not bear examination. The official value 
remains a statistical curiosity (.see also Impori’s 
AND Exports). 

[First Report of ^Customs Commissioners, 
apj>. v: 1857 .—Sessional I'apers, vol. iii.— 
PoiTer’a Progress of the Nation, 184 7, § 3, ch. 
ix.—M‘Culloch, Account of British, Empire, j)t. 
iii. ch. v., note.] c. A. ii. 

OGl LA' IE, William (1736-1819), after having 
completed his studies in Glasgow' (1760-61) 
and Edinburgh (1761-62), became travelling 
tutor to Alexander, 4th Duke of Gordon, w’ith 
whom he seems to liave visited France and 
Italy; he was from 1702 to 1817 ])rofcssor of 
philosophy and humanity at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. 

His auouyuioiis tract. An Essay on the Right 
of Properly in iMud with respect to its foundation 
in the Law of Nature. Us j)resent- establishment 
by the Municipal Laws of Europe, and the 
regidaiions by which it might be rendered more 
heMeficial to the lower ranks of Mankind, London, 
printed for J. Walter, Cliaring Cross, 1782, is 
alluded to in Godwin’s Enquiry concerning 
Political Justice, 3rd ed. 1798, bk. viii. ch. iii. 
p. 459, and ch. ix. p. 51.5. “All riches,” says 
Godwin, “and especially hereditary riehes, are to 
be considered as the salary of a sinecure office, 
where the labourer and the manufacturer perform 
the duties, and the principal spends the income in 
luxury .and idleness.” In a footnote he adds: 
“This idea is to‘ be found in an essay on the 
right of ju'operty in land, published about twelve 
years ago by an ingenious inhabitant of North 
Britain, pt. i. § iii. par. 38, 39. The reasonings 
of tliis author have sometimes considerable merit, 
though lie has, by no means, gone to the source 
of the evil.” Ogilvie, besides having inspircal the 
father of English comniuniam, may claim the 
honour to liavc been among the first advocates 
of agrarian reform, aiming at “ an increase of the 
number of farmer.s, by favouring the movement oJ 
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day labourers and manufacturerSf to the more 
animating ai)d manly occupation of cultivating a 
small farm for their own account ” (introd.). His 
theory, indeed, is more far-reaching. Starting 
from Locke's theory of property, he reasons that 
although “ all right of property is founded either 
in occupancy or labour ” (§ 1), “ in every country 
where agriculture has made considerable progress, 
these two rigids are blended together, and that 
which has its origin in labour is suffered to eclipse 
the other, founded in occupancy ” (§ 8). The 
natural right to an equal share of the soil being 
thus ill conHict, as in America, with the right to the 
additional produce of a fertile soil by labour, the 
problem of agrarian legislation consists in its solu* 
tion. The present state of land-tenure not only 
allows the land-holder to monopolise the (nyinal 
and accessory or improved^ but also the C(mtingefrU 
or improvable value of the soil (§ 14). This is **a 
most oppressive privilege, by the operation of 
wiiich the happiness of mankind has been for ages 
more invaded and restrained than by all tyranny 
of the kings, the imposture of priests, and the 
chicane of lawyers taken together, though these 
are supposeii to be the greatest evils that afflict 
the societies of human kind" (§ 28); “a monopoly 
which tends not less to the starving of their fellow- 
citizens, than a monopoly of bakers without any 
control or inspection of the magistrate would do. 
It will not produce its effects very suddenly, 
indeed, it is only a lingering piecemeal famine, 
under which the individual languishes, and the 
race becomes dwarfish, debilitated, and deformed " 
(§ 33). ** What other cause than this pernicious 
monopoly can be assigned why population has 
been so long at a stand in Europe, and does not 
advance with nearly the same rapidity as in 
America" (§ 34, cp. also § 36). This passage seems 
to have been adopted by Godwin, and the fact is 
known to have served as a battle-ground to 
Malthus. Ogilvie certainly first accentuated the 
well-known sentence of A. Smith, with whom he 
sympathises in matters of free trade, concerning the 
unearned increment (see Increment, the Un¬ 
earned). “ Whoever enjoys any revenue, not pro¬ 
portioned to such industry or exertion of his own, 
or of his ancestors, is a freebooter, who has found 
means to cheat or to rob the public, and more especi¬ 
ally the indigent of that district in which he lives. 
But the hereditary revenue of a great landholder 
is wholly imlependcnt of his industry, and secure 
from every danger that does not threaten the whole 
state " (§ 39). By the abolition of this monopoly, 
the poor laws would be rendered superfluous; 
the tendency of reform in land must consist in 
uniting *‘the essential equality of a rude state 
with the orders, refinements, and accommodations 
of cultivated ages" (§ 43). Jjuws limiting the 
extent of laud acquired by individuals could be 
introduced in new settlements; but the author 
set.s his highest hopes, similar to the Physiocrats, 
in absolute monarchs ; his ideal is a military and 
scK'ial royalty, as the prototype of which he 
proposes Kreiierick the Great (§ 49, 61, 74). For 
such events he proposes a scheme, “a progressive 
agrarian law," as he calls it, the principal points 
of which are the following:—That every citizen 
aged twenty-one years or upwards may, if not 


already In possession of land, be entitled t<^ claim 
from the public a certain portion, not exceeding 
forty acres, to be assigned him in perpetuity for 
cultivation and residence ; that the claimant shall 
have right to choose the situation of his allotment 
on any farm, freehold, or uncultivated common 
within his own parish ; this allotment shall be set 
apart, and its landmarks fixed by the magistrate, 
with the aid of an assize, etc.; the ground thus 
set apart shall be submitted to the cognisance of 
pn assize, or of arbitrators, who shall determine 
what reserved perpetual rent the claimant must 
pay to the landlord, etc.; he is obliged to reside 
upon his farm, has right to transmit it to his 
heirs, but if he sells to another, who shall not 
reside upon it, one-tenth part of the price, or the 
reserved rent, shall belong to the public (§ 51). 
But if this reform would be made “wholly 
consonant to natural justice," it should be 
accentuated by the following provisions: **that 
lands acquired in this manner shall not be 
transmitted by will, but according to the 
established rules of succession to landed property, 
the original lord of the manor being uUimus 
haeres; no allotment shall be united to another 
by succession ; it shall not be lawful to break 
down any such allotment in order to divide it 
among children, until in any county the unculti¬ 
vated lands are wholly exhausted; persons 
acquiring such allotments shall be obliged to 
perform double service in the militia of their 
country; in every competition that may arise, 
orphans and those that have served in the army 
or navy shall be preferred to all others; finally, 
the acquisitors shall pay to the lord of the manor 
certain aids and services of a feudal nature, so 
regulated as to produce that degree of connection 
and dependence which may be expedient for 
preserving order and subordination in the country 
without danger of giving rise to oppression and 
abuse " (§ 71). 

In order to hasten the development of small 
farms, Ogilvie advocated a tax imposed on large 
farms and short leases, a tax on barren lands, and 
finally a tax on all augmentation of rents, which 
he seems to consider as an imp6t unique, but 
in a sense approaching more to that of Henry 
George (App.) than of the physiocrats. Ogilvie 
also proposes the appointment of a special board, 
in order “to purchase such estates exposed to 
sale, and to divide them into small farms of a 
single plough only, to be given off in perpetual 
property for a full reserved rent" (§ 63). He 
suggests similar reforms to be introduced in India 
and Ireland (§ 74). Ogilvie’s ideas, althougli 
insisting on the iiyustice of the landholder’s 
monopoly, are rather similar to the aims of 
modern social politics with its “allotment," 
“homestead laws," with intended regulation of 
agrarian succession in Austria and Germany, 
than on the lines of land nationalisation. Like a 
modern Christian socialist, he appeals to an 
“ alliance between the church and the plough " 
(§ 59). This explains as well the grounds of 
difference between him and Godwin, as the slender 
recognition of the merits of his little work among 
his English contemporaries. 

The Essaij on the Jthjht of Property in hand 
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has been reprinted in 1838, 12mo, and recently 
edited with biographical notes by Mr. D. C. 
Macdonald, under the title, Birth/right in Land^ 
London, 1891. The editor has utterly failed to 
grasp Ogilvie’s importance for economic history, 
but gives valuable references concerning Ogilvie 
and his contemporaries amidst much declamatory 
matter. He quotes: Pryse Lockhart Gordon, 
PersoTuU Memovra^ London, 1830.—Donald Sage, 
Memorabilia Domestica^ Wick, 1889.—Fr. Douglas, 
A general description of (he East Coaat of Scotland^ 
Paisley, 1782.—Jas. Hall, Travels in Scotland^ 
1807.—M‘Culloch, Literatvre qf Political Econ¬ 
omy, —Sir James. Mackintosh, Memoirs^ 1835. 

[See McCulloch's Literalwe qfPolUical Econoniy^ 
p. 310, for Sir James Mackintosh's unfavourable 
opinion of Ogilvie.] s. B. 

OLIPHANT, Charles (19th century), writer 
to the signet, drew up the Report on Friendly 
and Bene^ SodetieSt exhibiting the law of skknesa 
as deduced from Returns by Friendly Societies 
in different parts of Scotland^ to which are sub¬ 
joined tables showing the rates of contribution 
necessary for the different allowances^ according 
to the ages of the members at entry^ ete., issued 
by a committee of the Highland Society, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1824, 8vo. The report is noteworthy 
as being the first serious attempt to work out a 
scale of contributions from trustworthy statistics. 
The inquiry was confined to the age and sickness 
of members, and was not extended to deaths. 
The tables of the average duration of sickness 
among persons of various ages were founded on 
the experience of 73 different benefit societies, 
belonging to 16 out of the 33 Scotch counties, 
both Lowland and Highland, and representing 
104,218 years of life. The conclusions are to 
some extent vitiated by the fact that these 
societies contained many members who had 
joined from philanthropic motives, and had 
never made any claim to the benefits. In 1825 
Oliphant gave evidence before the Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, which sat in 
that year and in 1827, the outcome of whose 
labours was the Act of 1829, 10 George IV. c. 
56 (see Friendly Societies). 

[Baernreither, English Associations of Working 
Men, London, 1889, 8vo, p. 235, mentions the 
report.] H. e. e. 

OLIVARES, Damian de (beginning of the 
17th century). His Memorial sohre las fdbricas 
de Toledo^ presented to the junta or board con¬ 
voked in 1620 by Philip III., in order to ascer¬ 
tain the causes of the decay of Spanish manu¬ 
factures, gives statistical information on the 
quantities produced, wages paid, etc., in the 
silk and woollen manufactures of Toledo and 
the country around. An analysis of this 
Memorial was inserted by Martinez de la 
Mata (g^.v.) in his own Memoriales 22, 24, 
34), themcelves reprinted in Campomanes' 
Apendice d laEducadon P(^u?ar (Madrid, 1775). 
“The opinion,” writes Olivares, “that trade 
with foreigners ought to go on, must certainly 


be Inspired by the devil, who is anxious to de¬ 
stroy a kingdom which God had preserved so 
Catholic and so Christian.” 

[Colmeiro, llUt, Ec, de Espaha^ p. 335.] 

E. ca. 

OLUFSEN, Oluf Christian (1764 to early 
19th century), was appointed in 1815 professor 
of political economy in the univeraity of 
Copenhagen. 

Olufsen was editor of the Danish Economic 
Annals (1797-1820). He published, in Danish, a 
Treatise of Practical State Economy^ 1815, and an 
Oversigt of National Industrien i Danemark^ 1819. 
The latter was translated into German, and pub¬ 
lished (1820) in Altona. B. ca. 

ONE POUND NOTE. An issue of the 
pound notes has taken place at various dates 
and under various circumstances in England 
and Wales. They still exist and form a large 
part of the circulation of the issuing banks 
of Scotland and Ireland, over £5,000,000 
out of £7,000^000 in the former case, and 
£2,500,000 out of £7,000,000 in the latter, 
being below £5, which is practically undeistood 
to bo £1 notes, in March 1907. In England 
they never appear to have formed proportion¬ 
ately so largo a part of the circulation. The 
Bank of England was allowed to issue them for 
the first time by the act of 1797, in which 
year also the country banks were permitted to 
do the same. This power, as far as the country 
banks were concerned, was withdrawn by the 
act of 1822, and the Bank of England withdrew 
its notes about the same period. Since that 
date to the present time no serious proposal has 
been made, till that of Lord Goschen in 1892, 
to employ one pound notes in England. Lord 
Goschen’s plan was connected with the desire 
to'increase the gold reserve at the Bank of 
England. As the arrangement would have in¬ 
creased the fluctuations in the reserve, it does 
not appear that any great stability could have 
been looked for. Lord Goschen had not ap¬ 
parently much confidence in his plan, and the 
feeling of the business community on its with¬ 
drawal was, on the whole, one of satisfaction. 
The lowest note of the Bank of France is 50 
francs (£2) ; Bank of Germany 20 marks (£1); 
Bank of Holland 10 florins (16s. 8d.) ; Bank 
of Belgium 20 francs (16s.). These small 
issues are, we believe, by the desire of their 
governments. After 1872 the Bank of Franco 
issued notes for 20 francs and 25 francs (168. 
and 20s.), but withdrew them as rapidly as 
possible from the fact that they were forged 
with much facility. In the speech on the bank 
charter in the House of Commons, 6th May 
1844, Sir R. Peel expressed a very strong 
opinion against the issue of notes for a lower 
sum than £5, in order to preserve an adequate 
amount of specie in circulation throughout the 
country. 

[Tooke and Newinarch, History of Prices^ vols. 
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i.-vi.—Malaclii Malaj^owther (Sir Walter Scott) 
wi the Proposed Change of Currency^ etc., 182H. 

R. H. Inglis Palgrave, The Bank Acts of IS 
awl the Bank Hate, Institute of Bankers, 2n«l 
March 1892.J 

ONKLY, Kiev. Richard (1723-1787), rector 
of Sj)el(iliur.st, Kent, author of .in Ac-couiit of 
the Care takni in nwst CiciUsed Natiom for the 
Relief of the Boor, Boinloii, 1758, 2iid ed., 1772, 
8vo. The civilised iiitions dealt witli are the 
Jewish theiKUJKjy, tlui early Cliristian cliurch, 
the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman sRites. The 
pamphlet closes witli a brief and bald epitome 
of tlifJ English jioor laws. H. E. E. 

ONKROIJS rUOBERTY, such as property 
consisting of land burdened with the payment 
of rent or other onerous covenants, shares on 
which theio is a liability, unprofitable contract 
rights, etc., may be disclaimed by a trustee in 
bankruptcy within three months after his ap¬ 
pointment, or within two months of his becom¬ 
ing awai'c of it. The disclaiiner determines 
I he interest of the bankrupt in the property, 
but <Ioes not affect the rights or liabilities of 
third parties (see Mortuaure). Leases may 
not be ilisclaimed without the consent of tho 
<’Ourt, and, as regards any onerous property, 
tho power to disclaim is lost if the trustee, 
within a certain period of receiving a re<piisition 
from an interested l»arty, fails to declare his 
intention. Tho damages arising through the 
operation of a disclaimer {e,<j. the rent which 
a lo.ssor loses by tho disclaimer of a lease) are 
provoablo as a debt in tho bankruptcy. 

I Bankruptcy Act, ISS;?, r».5.] K. s, 

ONEROUS irriLlTY. See Oratiutous 
Utimtv. 

OPEN FIELD SYSTEM. See Manor and 
Tun I-; I-; -1 11-: i, n S y st I'l m . 

Ol’EN POLICY (Marine Insurance). By a 
valued policy a valuafioii is put on the subject 
matter insured. On the other hand, an open 
policy does not fix the value of the .subject 
matter insured, but, suljcct to the limit of the 
sum insured, h’aves the amount p;iyablo by the 
insurer to be ascertained after loss. For the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount, certain 
more or less arhilrirv rules have been worked 
out by tlu^iudges, who have liesilaje«l lagwi'cn 
two coullicting [)rincipl(>s of iiidemnily, but in 
the main have .adhered to the. principle that the 
assured ought to be put in the same position as 
ho was in wlien the adventure commenced, and 
not in the j>osition which he would have been in 
had it been carried to a suct'cssful termination. 

[See ArnoiiM's M-irine v»l. ♦», p. G7 

•''■'■'/•I M. I). C. 

OPElvARIljS. A manorial tenant who 
actually wtnked for his lord on the land at 
various kinds of agricultural labour, and h.ad 
not <'ommuted his services for a money }iav- 
ment (see M ani'oim.u.viionks). In the Testa 
tie j.. ISG. the annual services of a 


villanus are valued at 8jd., but those of a 
nativus operarius at 8s. 4|d. R. n. 

OPIUM, AS A State Monopoly. Opium, 
the inspissated juice of the poppy, is produced 
on a large scale in India, China, and Persia. 
The opium in common use in Europe for medi¬ 
cinal purposes is as a rule of the so-called 
Smyrna or Turkey variety, and is obtained 
mostly from Asia Minor and Persia. That 
which is produced in India and China is less 
rich in morphia than the former variety, and 
in used by many Asiatic races, including the 
Chinese and the populations of India, as a 
narcotic and stimulant. It is both eateu and 
.smoked ; the latter fonri of consumption being 
chiefly, though by no means CAclusively, 
prevalent in Cliimi. 

Opium is of interest to economists chiefly 
because, throughout that part of India whicli 
is Biitish territory, it is tlie subject of an cx- 
tensivo state monopoly. This is of considerable 
antiipiity, dating back to a period anterior t*.' 
the establishment of British rule in India. 
Under tho Mogul emi»iro tho trade in opium 
wa.s an imperial monopoly, and farmed at a 
quit-rent. Up to the period of tlie, British 
at;quisitiou of Bengal ami Behar, the Dutcli 
were the chief purchasers. Instructions to 
make opium a part of the investment w'cro fjrsi 
issued by the British East India Company in 
1683. During tho anarchy which f/revailed 
throughout tho dec.iy and fall of the Mogul 
empire in the middle of the 18th cenluiy, the 
imjierial monopoly fell into abeyance; trade was 
disorganised; cultivation fell oil'; and the tipium 
produced was so generally adulterated tliat it 
yielded very j)oor i)rices. Even after tlie 
restoration of comparativo ]>caco in 1765, dis¬ 
order continued. At length, in 1773, Warren 
Hiustings, then governor-gfuienil of Beng.il, 
assumed on behalf of the Ea.>t India Com[(any 
a monopoly of all opium produced in Bengal, 
Behar, and Ori.ssa, suhject to ceitain conces¬ 
sions Rcaind to the Danes, the Dutch, and the 
French, which have now* either lapsed or been 
commuted fur a money ])aymcut. 

The rights thus ac(piired were M.t first faiined ; 
hut in 1797 the direct or “agency” sysfeni 
was introduced, and is still in force. IJnder 
this .system, as now administered, llie. culliva- 
lion of tho p')[»py plant is generally proliihihaD 
lliroughout British Indian territory. It is per¬ 
mitted, however, in eleven <listricts of Iknigal 
and twenty-nine districts of the North-Wester!! 
Trovinees under license ; the cultivatoi's, who 
receive j'oriodical advances from governmeiit, 
are houml uiiiler penalties to deliver the whole 
of tlieir «'ro[) to the agent at a rate pivviouslv 
fixed. Phis rate has fluctuated .slightly. Fruni 
1SS1-S2 to 1893-94 it was Ks.5 per seer (1 Ih. 
14 o/. nearly) of 70"* coiKsisteuce, i.e. 70 [jarts 
ill 100 being pure opium, tlie remainder being 
water It is now Rs.6 piT .swr. 
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The opium delivered to the agents is manu¬ 
factured at tlie two state factories, situated at 
Patna, and at Ghazipur near Benares, into 
“provision” opium, adapted for export to 
China, and “excise” opium, for consumption 
in India. The average cost of a cliest 
( = 140^ lbs.) of provision opium has varied 
during the last ten years from Ra.412 to 
Rs.449. Tlie same opium, when sold at the 
government auction for export to China, has 
realised average prices ranging from Rs.l037 
to Rs.l251 per chest. The excess of the sale 
price over the cost price may be regarded as the 
duty which the existence of the state monopoly 
enables the government to impose. This at 
present exceeds Rs.800 per chest, i.e. is not 
far short of twice the cost price of the drug. 

In most of the native states of India poppy 
cultivation is prohibited. But in an im]x>rtant 
group, the majority of which are situated in 
Central India and Rajputana, a large amount 
of opium—the so-called Malwa opium—is pro¬ 
duced. In these states the Bi itish government 
has no concern with the cultivation, manufac¬ 
ture, or sale; but the native rulers levy a 
variety of imposts, among which is usually 
included a special rate of land-tax on land 
suitable for poppy. This opium is not per¬ 
mitted to enter or pass through Bi itish territory, 
for local consumption or export to China, save 
under passes granted by a* British agent, and on 
[layment of a heavy transit or import duty. 
The rate of duty has varied from time to time, 
and is now Rs.650 per chest ( = 140^ lbs.) of 
90*^ consistence, Thir is equivalent to Rs.f>27 
on opium of the consistence of Bengal opium. 
The British government is enabled to levy this 
duty by reason of the fact that the opium 
cannot reach the sea for export to China without 
passing through British territory. 

The ])ropriety of maintaining the Bengal 
monopoly has been frequently considered by 
Indian and other authorities. Regarded from 
an administrative standpoint, tiie monopoly 
system is, it is now’ generally conceded, superior 
to any that could be substituted for it. In 
1804 it w’as condemned, on puiely economic 
grounds, by Sir Charles Trevelyan, then Indian 
linanco minister, who held that its abolition 
would be “attended with the same good effects 
as the throwing open the India and China trade, 
and tlie abolition of the Bengal salt monopoly,” 
Le. by a large expansion of the tiadc. Such a 
result w’oiild not, at the present day, be ordin¬ 
arily regarded as favouring the abolition of the 
opium monopoly. Other authorities, including 
Sir W. Muir, have attacked the monopoly on 
the gi'ound that it casts upon government “ the 
odium ... of not only encouraging the 
gi’owth of the poppy, but of itself being the 
direct trafficker in the drug and its monopolist.” 
On the other hand. Sir J. P. Grant, a former 
lieutenant-governor of Bengal, has maintained 


that “ the distinction, as a question of ethics^ 
between raising a revenue from opium by an 
excise on consumption and a duty on exporta¬ 
tion, and raising the same revenue by monopol¬ 
ising the manufacture, is fanciful and false.” 
As a measure of finance, the abolition of the 
monopoly and its replacement by an export 
duty is easily shown to be disastrous. The 
state profit on a chest of Bengal opium is over 
Rs.800, whereas the export duty on a similar 
chest of Malwa opium is only Rs.527. It 
follows that if the quantity of of)ium produced 
remained the same, there must be an enormous 
loss of revenue ; while if tlie revenue remained 
the same, the quantity of opium produced must 
bo very hu gely increased. 

The ])o]iey of China in regard to the local 
production and impori, of opium has varied from 
time to time, cultivation and import being 
alternately prohibited and permitted. It is 
known that Ihe pop])y was extensively culti¬ 
vated in China, and oiaiiin imj)ortcd from 
abroad many years before the English became 
concerned in the trade. It is frequently alleged 
that the Chinese wars of 1810-12 and 185G-58 
w’erc waged in order to coin})cl that country to 
receive Indian opium. Tw'o of the best authori¬ 
ties, however, Mr. H. N. Lay and Sir Thomas 
Wade, strenuously deny that this charge has 
any l)asis of truth. They affirm tfiat opium 
w'asa mere incident of the first war, and had no 
concern whatever with the second ; and that the 
object of both w'ars was to compel the Chinese to 
have political and commercial relations with us. 
The opium tiado became legiil after the Treaty 
of Tientsin (1858). The tariff duty and liking 
or inland transit duty, are levied together and 
regulated under the Chefoo Convention (1876). 

The Indian opium trade in all its bearings has 
lately formed the subject of an exhaustive inquiry 
by a royal commission aiipointed in 1893. The 
rej)ort states that tlie evil arising from the use of 
opium is less than has been represented in England, 
and that the commissioners have no evidence of 
extensive moral or jdiysical degradation arising 
therefrom ; that no case lias been made out for 
prohibition, nor could such a measure with justice 
be extended to tlie native states ; tliat the Bengal 
monopoly is the best .system for regulating the 
production of opium in Biitish India; and that 
the present treaties whicli govern the admission 
of opium into China have been didiberately accepted 
by the Chinese government, and admitted by the 
latter to contain all that they desire. The finding 
is, in substance, that unless China should hereafter 
declare a wish to prohibit import, there are no 
grounds for interfering either with the export 
trade, or with the pro(luctiou and local consump¬ 
tion in India.^ [8ee Oi’HJM in Apj).] 

1 There still exists, however, in tlie minds of many 
persons in England, a strong desire to see the British 
government in India cease to appear as the manufacturer 
Mf an intoxicant Notwithstanding the reiMuit changes 
in (Jhina, matl^‘^s at the present time (lUl-J) remain 
practically in the same pKjsition as described in the 
aiticlo on Ui'Ium in the Appeml’x to this volume. 
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[Dr. G. Watt, Diclimary of the Ecoamnic Pro- 
ducts of India^ Ix>ndoD, 189*2, vol. vi. pt. i. art. 
“Opium.”— of a Commission appointed 
by the Oovemment of India U> inquire into the 
Workiny of the Opium Deparimmi in Bengal and 
the N.\VJ\, Calcutta, 1883.—Mr. H. N. Lay, 
Note on the Opium Question: a Brief Account of 
our Itelations vrith China^ Loudon, 1892.—Han- 
8ard*H Parliamentary D^ateSy vol. liii. pp. 670- 
950 ; vol. cxliv. pp. 1391-1846.—C<>rr^/»(»wience 
relating to Ohinot presented to parliament in 
1840.—/'ina/ Jieport of the Royal Commission on 
Opium, 1893-95.] B. N. B. 

01*TIMISM. The term optimism is difficult 
to define. Strictly it should signify the belief 
that everything which exists is the best 
possible. But as there is scarcely any pessim¬ 
ist who denies absolutely the existence of 
good, so there is scarcely any optithist who 
denies absolutely the existence of evil. Optim¬ 
ism tlierefore can describe only the belief 
that good greatly preponderates in the world, 
or that evil admits of being resolved ultimately 
into good. Such a belief may be the result 
either of temperament or of a process of logical 
inference. In so far as it is the result of 
a ha])])y temperament, it cannot be communi¬ 
cated to those whose disposition is less cheerful. 
In so far as it is the result of logical inference 
it may take various forms. All who regard 
the universe as the work of reason, in other 
words, all theists, must bo optimists in one 
sense or another. But among theists even 
within the bounds of the Christian church 
there may be wide differences in the nature of 
their optimism. Some may concentrate their 
minds on the corruption of man and others 
upn the benevolence of his Creator. St. 
Augustine or Calvin would hardly be termed 
optimists in the ordinary use of that word. 
Paloy was an optimist in every sense. Now 
one of the characteiistics of the period in which 
modern political economy took its rise, the 
period between the close of the Thirty Years’ 
war and tlie outbreak of the French Revolution, 
was a general optimism. Religious wars and 
persecutions had impressed the most active 
minds with indifrerciice or disgust for the 
theological views which came down from the 
middle ages, and which were j)ermcatod with 
distrust of Imman nature and aversioji to the 
pursuits of the world. In contrast to those 
views the aiiticpie concoplion of nature kept 
alive by the Roman law again attracted philo- 
sophers and became the germ of new moral 
and political theories. Natural religion took 
the place of revelation, and natural goodness 
of asceticism. Natural instincts were again 
regarded as innocent and deserving of gratifica¬ 
tion. Much stress was laid on those amiable 
and social instincts which find their fulfilment 
in promoting the happiness of others. Provi¬ 
dence, it was held, had so ordered the world 
that each man in seeking to satisfy his own 



desires contributed to the general welfare. 
Virtue was identified with the rational pursuit 
of happiness, and thus was made to appear easy 
and natural. From these first principles the 
inference in favour of freedom was irresistible. 
Restraint or compulsion was in itself an evil 
because it was painful, and in most cases re¬ 
straint or compulsion was unnecessaiy, since 
human instincts harmonised by divine wisdom 
tended of themselves to bring about the good 
of mankind. 

This form of optimism pervades the discus¬ 
sion of education, of legislation, and of economics 
by the most celebrated writers of the 18th 
century. It is very noticeable in the writings of 
the Physiocrats and of Adam Smith. Adam 
Smith cannot indeed be charged with taking 
too exalted a view of human nature. He 
assumes that men are generally employed in 
promoting their own interests, and he objects 
to any regulation that can be dispensed with, 
because he thinks that it is likely to be inspired 
by selfishness. Adam Smith’s optimism lies 
rather in overrating the ability of the indi¬ 
vidual to perceive his interest, and in assuming 
a providential harmony between the self- 
interest of various individuals if placed in a 
state of legal freedom and equality. It is only 
after a prolonged discipline that the ordinary 
civilised man has attained even to his present 
imperfect knowledge of what is good for him, 
and even now the pumuit of his own welfare by 
each individual constantly brings him into 
conilict with others. 

Since Adam Smith wrote upon morals and 
economics, optimism has been discouraged by 
several causes. In the first place, the French 
Revolution showed that the glorification of 
natural impulses might end in crimes and 
disorders as great as had ever been produced 
by fanaticism. In the next place, the struggle 
of nation with nation, and of class with class, 
for the last hundred ye^irs, has compelled us to 
see that there is no pre-established harmony 
between the appetites of different human beings. 
In the third place, the rise in the standard of 
comfort has ]>roduced an all but universal 
discontent. Mankind are probably more 
comfortable than in any former age, yet the 
difference between that which they enjoy and 
that to which they think themselves entitled^ 
is more noticeable than ever. Lastly, the 
progress of science has disturbed the cheery, 
old-fashioned view of nature. Malthus showed 
that nature has not provided an abundant sub¬ 
sistence for an indefinite number of persons. 
Darwin showed the evolution of life to have 
been a process of almost infinite length involv¬ 
ing wholesale waste and destruction. Those 
who have adopted a formal and philosophical 
pessimism are few, but those who maintain the 
easy optimism of the 18th century are fewer. 
There are many who propose to make mankind 
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happy by political or economical changes, but 
as a rule they propose to do this by subjecting 
the individual to the community. For with the 
old optimism the old belief in liberty has also 
declined in strength. 

The change in the tone of economic literature 
may be realised by comparing Smith's Wealth 
qf Nations with J, S. Mill’s Principles of 
Political Economy, Leslie Stephen, English 
Thought in the EigJUeenth CerUury; Bonar, 
Philosophy and Political Economy; Ritchie, 
Nalural Law^ may be consulted for information 
respecting the philosophical optimism of the 
last century. r. o. m. 

OPTIONS. An “option” is the right to 
conclude a bargain on a future date, at a 
certain price. A “buying option,” called 
also “the call,” is the right to demand a 
certain number of shares, or amount of stock, 
or quantity of some specified produce, within a 
given time, at a fixed price; and a “ selling 
option” is the right to sell, or “put” stock 
shares or produce under the same conditions. 
A “put and call” is a right of either buying 
or selling at a fixed price. Upon this plan 
speculations may on one side be made with a 
small capital, and with only a certain limited 
risk. But the net profits of the speculation are 
diminished by the price given for the option ; 
and the probability of any profit resulting is 
really very small, because the price demanded 
is sure to bo large enough to cover all the 
chances which the dealer can foresee. 

Options are chiefly dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange, but are also frequently used in the 
United States in transactions in wheat and other 
produce fsce Put and Call). r. w. b. 

ORA (Anglo-Saxon). The ora was a money 
of account introduced into England by the 
Danes, and does not appear at any time to 
have been a coin in use in this country. 

In the reign of Edward tlie Elder (901-924), 
fines imposed upon the English population were 
reckoned in shillings, while sums due from 
the Danes were calculated in ora. The Danes 
used the term to designate both a weight and a 
cash value. The weight is alluded to in one 
version of the Laws of Ethelred as one-fifteenth of 
a pound, and the value is frequently referred to in 
Domesday Book {q.v,) as that of twenty shillings. 
Subsequently, however, record exists of a lower 
rating of sixteen shillings being also used. The 
modern Scandinavian Orb is doubtless the lineal 
descendant of this ancient money of account. 

[R. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Great 
Britain^ 1840.] F, e. a. 

ORDER (bill or note payable to). At 
common law a bill or note could not be 
negotiated by indorsement unless it contained 
words expressly authorising transfer. But 
§ 8 of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882 has 
adopted the Scotch rule, and now provides that 
a bill is payable to order which is expressed to 
be so payable, or which is expressed to be 


payable to a particular person, and does not 
contain words proliibiting transfer, or indicat¬ 
ing an intention that it should not be transfer¬ 
able. The result is that if a bill or note is 
made payable to A. B. it is in legal effect 
payable to A. B. or his order. The same rule 
applies to indorsements (sec Bill of Exoiianoe, 
Vol. 1. and Appendix). M. d. o. 

ORDER AND DISPOSITION. The owner- 
ship of personal property, as a rule, can be 
transferred by delivery of possession. Posses¬ 
sion of property is therefore evidence of owner¬ 
ship. Where a purchaser or a mortgagee of 
chattels permits them to remain in the posses¬ 
sion of the vendor or mortgagor, the latter 
appciirs to the world at large as owner, and is 
therefore able to obtain credit as such. In 
order to protect creditors, successive bankruptcy 
acts have made all goods that are in the “|)os- 
session, order, and disposition ” of a bankrupt, 
in his trade or business, by permission of the 
owner, and of which the bankrupt is the reputed 
owner, liable for payment of his debts, even 
though such goods belong to some one else. 

[Robson on Bankruptcy^ 1894.] J. E. c. M. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL (retaliatory against 
Franco). The battle of Trafalgar (21 at October 
1805) annihilated the French fleet, put an end 
to all schemes for an invasion of England, and 
secured English supremacy at sea for the re¬ 
mainder of the war. Soon afterwards the battle 
of Austerlitz (2nd December 1806) broke up 
the gi'eat coalition which Pitt had formed, and 
gave to France an ascendency in Europe such 
as no power had obtained lor centuries. From 
this time the two great belligerents, England 
and Franco, unable to strike each other directly, 
were forced to resort to the destniction of each 
other’s commerce, and began a struggle limited 
only by their respective powers of endurance. 
The peculiar difficulty of this warfare against 
commerce, which now became the main object 
of both states, lay in the injury which it must 
necessarily inflict upon neutral powers, whose 
interests in time of war are always opposed to 
those of belligerents. Both in 1780 and in 
1800 the Baltic states had shown their hostility 
to any infringement of their trading rights by 
forming an Armed Neutrality {q,v,). And 
there was now another neutral power to be 
reiikoned with. The United States had become 
independent in 1783 ; since the outbreak of 
the war they had developed a considerable 
mercantile marine, and their geographical 
position gave them peculiar advantages for 
carrying on trade between the West Indies and 
Europe. The attitude of the United States 
becomes a factor of first importance in the rela¬ 
tions between England and France after 1805. 

England took the first step when the 
Gr 3 nville ministry, which had been formed on 
Pitt’s death, issued an order in council on 16th 
May 1806. This decreed a general blockade 
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of tlio whole coast from the Elbe to Ihcst, and 
a rigorous blockade from Ostend to the Heine. 
No iiCMitral vessels could eiitfj* a port on the 
latter coast, and outside the nai rower limits 
they were only admitted provideii they “had 
not been laden at any port belonging to his 
Majesty’s enemies." This order, which was 
not for the time an exeessive straining of the 
maritime ascendency of England, gave Napoleon 
a pretext for issuing the famous Berlin decree 
(‘21st November 1806), which laid the founda¬ 
tion of what is kn<»wii as the Gontinkntal 
►Systkm {q.v.). By this he dt elared the British 
Islamls to be in a state of bh'ekado, prohibited 
all trad(i with thorn, and decreed that all goods 
ex])orted from them were lawful prize. This 
(h‘cree, which Eranee would have found it 
extremely diliicult to enforce, i»rovokcd the 
whig ministers to draw up the tirst of the 
great orders in eouireil, which was i.ssiied on 
7 th .larmary 1807. This document, whirdi 
was comlemijcrl by the ojrposition as a very 
inadctpiate measure of retaliation, ordered 
“that no vessel shall ho jrerirritted to trade 
fr’om one j)ort to anotbei', both which j»orts 
shall belong to or ho in tlie possession of Erarieo 
or her allies, <jr shall be so far umhr their 
c.'oiitrol as that British vrrsscis may not freely 
trade thereat.” This prohil»ition of the coast¬ 
ing trade .went beyond any jrrevious claim of 
England, which had hillrerto aimed mainly at 
[rreventing the earriagrr of goods from French 
colonics to tire- mother country. It was bitterly 
resented by (he Aimu’icairs, wlio had discovered 
a luer.'ilive business along tiro Merlilcri'auoan 
coasts from wbi<‘h fliey were suddenly excluded 
under penalty of capture and conliseation. 

In March 1807 the Crenville ministry was 
<lriven from ollico and their places were lilled 
by t«)i ies, who were more resolutely anti-French 
and less seiupulous in the elnnee of exj>e«iients. 
Soon afterwards Nap«)leon ended the mu-tlieni 
w'ar by the Ire.ity of Tilsit (Stli .luly 1807), 
by the setueL articles »tf wliidi Fianeo ami 
Iviissia pledged themselves to elfeet the eoinjdete 
e.Kchision of I'higland liom tra<le with Europe. 
Najxdeon now returned to Paris, ami dev«)lod 
.'ill his eneigi«-s to (he carrying «)ut of liis 
cimtinental systrin, which he had been compelled 
to negleci during the eampalgns of Eylau and 
Frii'dlaml. Denmark, Portugal, Prussia, Austria, 
and 'rurkey ^\ere all eoereed or induced to 
proluitil tin' entrance m)t only of English 
vessels hut of all Eiiglisli produets. French 
sliips were instrueted to sei;:e the vessels of any 
powi'r if (liev eariied any goods of British 
origin, and Freneh oonrls were instiueted to 
deelare the eaigoes of swell vessels to he lawful 
pi i/.e. 

'riie.se vigorous measures gave tlie tories a 
pretext for that energetic retaliation which they 
luid demanded when in opposition. On 11th 
November 1807 they issued another order in 


coniieil which asserted that the “order ol 
7tli January lias not answered the desired 
purpose, eitlier of compelling the enemy to 
recall his orders or of inducing neutral nations 
to iiiteifere with effect to obtain their revocation, 
but, on the contrary, the same have recently 
been enforced with extreme rigour.” The main 
provision of the order is that “all the ports 
and places of Franco and her allies, or of any 
country at war with liis Majesty, and all other 
ports or places from wliich, altlnmgh not at 
war witli lii.s Majesty, the British flag is 
cxchnh'd, and all ports or places in the colonies 
belonging to hi.s Majesty’s enemies, shall from 
henceforth he subject to the same restrictions 
in point of trade and navigation as if the same 
were actually blockaded by his Majesty’s naval 
forces in the most strict and rigorous manner.” 
Further “all trade in articles which are of the 
produce or manufacture of the said countries or 
colonies shall be deemed and condemned to be 
unlawful, and every vessel trading from or to 
(ho said countries or colonies, together witli 
all goods or merchandise on hoard, and all 
articles of tlie produce or iiianufaeturo of the 
said eeaintries or colonies, shall ho (;aptiirod 
.and comleimied as prize to the e!i])tors.” This 
is obviously the direct ami r;omj»]''te rc*ply to 
the Berlin doerec, and though the siaipe of the 
English prohibition is tlie more vast and com- 
prclien.sive in proportion to the magnitude and 
niimher of her enemies, yet this ditference was 
by no means out of iiroportioii to the d'tiering 
naval power of the two countries. The I rench 
men-of-war were closely contined to tlieir 
harbours, so that tlie blockade of the British 
islamls was purely verbal, England, on tlie 
other li.aml, though of course unable to enforce 
a blockade on the .scale of the order, hail such 
an overwhelming naval tbree at sea as to make 
the prohibited trade extremely ditliciilt and 
dangerous. 

To the sweeping pruliihitions of its main 
clause, the order of 1 Ith Novemhor made two 
important exeeplious in favour of bona fide 
neutrals: (1) they might trade to or from the 
colonics of hostile powers ju-oviiled their port of 
departure or de.stination was in their own 
country or in a British colony: (2) they might 
eicur out from some British port, or from 
(Jihraltar or iMalta, or from the })ort of an^ 
allied state, to any liostile port, or back from 
such port to a British or allied port, so long ns 
the hostile poi t w’ere not actually blockaded by 
the licet. Ill these exceptions, ami especially 
in the socomi, lies the subtlety of the Engli.sli 
policy of retaliation. Napoleon had iu ohilutod 
the exportation of goods from the British 
I.slands ; the English government replied that 
France and her allies should not receive any 
goods whatever except from the British islands, 
and no goods were to leave France unless in 
the lirst [)laco they went to Britain. Thus 
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not only was France to bo weakened and 
hiiiniliated, but all her imports and exports 
were to pay toll to the enemy, who would use 
the wealth thus obtained in strengthening her 
own forces and in subsidising the continental 
enemies of France. Napoleon was not slow to 
reply to a measure which was as insulting as it 
was damaging to his subjects and allies. On 
17tli December 1807 the Milan decree declared 
that every ship which sutfered tlio search of an 
English vessel, or submitted to a voyage to 
England, or paid any tax to the English 
government, was by that act denationalised 
and deprived of the guarantee of her Hag. Any 
ship, whatever its nationality or its cargo, was 
declared to be lawful prize if it was on its way 
to or from Britain, British colonies, or places 
occupied by British troops. 

By these measures the two belligerents stood 
committed to a struggle for life or death, and 
also to a [>olicy wliicli imposed greater loss and 
restrictions upon neutral powers than the 
latter had undergone in any previous war. 
For Europe this was a small matU’r, as Napoleon 
would not allow any neutrals within reach of 
his military forces. The United States were 
the chief sulferers ; and they hastened to retaliate 
by closing their market-to both the belligerent 
powers, and by depriving both of the benelit 
of American goods and carriers. An act of 
embargo (2‘2iid December 1807) forbade 
American vessels to leave their ports except 
for another port in their own country. When 
this was repealed on 1st March 1809, it was 
succeeded by a non-intercourse act which 
prohibited all trade with Great Britain, France, 
and their respective colonies. 

The policy and the morality both of the 
French decrees and of the English orders w'ere 
hotly debated at the time, and have been a 
sulyect of much subsequent discussion. As 
regards morals, the measures were essentially 
military in character, and can be justiiied only on 
the grounds of advantage or necessity. From the 
[)oint of view of policy, there can be little 
doubt that Napoleon’s conduct was ill-considered 
and reckless, and the result justified England 
in imposing temporary hardship on herself, and 
in incurring the hostility of neutral states, in 
order to secure an ultimate victory. France, 
absolutely unable to defend her own shipping, 
was really dependent for important supplies 
upon neutral carriers, and ought to have done 
all in her power to aid and encourage them. 
Moreover the hardships imposed upon Flurope 
by the exclusion of necessaries, or by the 
enormous increase of their price, raised a spirit 
of resistance to French domination, as an 
intolerable burden, which even Na[)oleon could 
not quell. The necessity of forcing reluctant 
subjects and allies to carry out measures which 
ho deemed necessary for the destruction of his 
inveterate opponent compelled him to undertake 


those cntcriirises in the Fciiinsula and in Riussiu 
which lirst sapped and then overthrew his rower. 

One of the most curious features of the great 
struggle, which began in 1807 and practically 
ended in 1812, was that neither state could 
atfoid strictly to enforce its own decrees. 
England was determined to force its manu¬ 
factures upon Europe in spite of Napoleon, and 
was aided in doing this by tin; reluctance of 
the northern states to obey tlie orders received 
from Paris. To facilitate the vast smuggling 
trade which went on on the coasts of the llaltic 
and North Sea, England resorted to a system 
of liccm.sch l)}^ vvhicli mcn haiits were allowed to 
carry on trade prohibited by the orders witliout 
running the risk of capture by English cniisci*s. 
From 2006 in 1807 thoso licenses increased to 
over 15,000 in 1809 and over 18,000 in 1810. 
Napoleon, on his side, found it impossible to 
dispense with the supplies which his decrees 
prohibited, and Lijge sums were made by the 
French government by selling licenses. During 
the war v;ith Austria in 1809 the evasion of 
the coutinontal system was so general that its 
results were mainly seen in the height of prices 
and the heavy charges for marine insurance. 
England was so much the gainer by this relaxa¬ 
tion ^liat she endeavoured to coneiliato the 
United States by a tliird order in council 
(26th April 1809), which narrowed the general 
blockade ordered in November 1807 to the 
coasts of Holland, France, and the Italian king¬ 
dom of Na])oleou. 

After his victory at Wagram (6th July 
1809), and the conclusion of peace with Austria, 
Napohjon returned to Franco determined to 
draw tighter than ever the restrictions which 
the recent war had allowed to slacken. li' he 
was powerless at sea, ho was absolute on land, 
and instead of sending his veteran troops to 
Spain, where they might have ended the war, 
he employed theui as a gigantic coast-guard 
along the northern and western coasts of 
Europe. As Holland had proved recalcitrant 
under his brother Louis, the latter was deposed 
and his kingdom annexed to the French cnq)ire. 
Other annexations, including the duchy of 
Oldenburg, follow'ed, until the cordon of troops 
was conipleto from Franco to Russia. AVheii 
all preparations were marie, Napf)leon issued 
a decree of Fontainebleau (lOtli October 1810), 
by which all English merchandise in the 
countries dominatcrl by France was to be taken 
and burnt. Tj^ia edict was ruthlessly carried 
out by the French soldiery. 

Now for the first time England felt tlic full 
strain of the continental system. Licenses 
became useless when the exported goods were 
liable to pronqjt seizure and destruction ; and 
their number fell from 18,000 in 1810 to 7500 
in 1811. It was calculated that “ 60,000 tons 
of colfeo lay in the London warehouses, unsale¬ 
able at sixpence the i>ound, while the price or. 
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Iho continent was from four to five shillings, 
and in some places even seven shillings.” The 
closure of the American market and a aeries of 
bad seasons made matters worse, and the 
general depression resulted in the bankruptcy 
of many (inns. The orders in council, which 
had been popular at first, were now objects of 
general detestation. The opposition denounced 
them in parliament, the groat towns petitioned 
for their repeal, and the United States threatened 
war. The government could hardly hold out 
lor long against the general clamour. Fortu¬ 
nately the strain was relaxed at the moment 
when it seemed to have reached the stage of 
cracking. The suiferings of France had been 
even greater than those of England, and she 
had far less capacity of endurance. The 
resources of credit taxation and conscription 
were alike exhausted by the demands which 
the emperor had made upon them. At this 
moment the chief French ally found it necessary 
to make a change of front. Russia was 
peculiarly dependent upon the English market 
for its produce, and Alexander I. refused to 
bring matciial ruin on his subjects as well as 
to endure the personal slights put upon him 
by Napoleon. In December 1810 he struck 
the first blow at the agreement of Tilsit by 
allowing neutrals to imi)ort to Russia a number 
of articles of British manufacture. In 1811 
Russia abandoned the Fi'ench system altogether, 
and entered into negotiations with England 
and Sweden, Napoleon had no alternative 
but to acknowledge defeat or to compel sub¬ 
mission to his will. He chose the latter 
alternative, and in 1812 he started on that 
eastern campaign which led directly to his 
downfall. In the same year Wellington began 
the brilliant series of aggressive campaigns 
which ended in the expulsion of the French 
from the Peninsula. The w'arfare against 
commerce had ended in the defeat of France, 
and the orders in council had done their work. 
On 23rd June 1812 the orders of 1807 and 
1809 were formally repealed. Unfortunately 
the repeal came too late to avoid a rupture 
with the United States, which had declared 
war against England on 18th June. 

[See articles on Continental System ; Licenses 
(Continental War), and authorities there referred 
to. For fullest and best account of the warfare 
against commerce see Mahan, The influence of Sea 
Potoer upon the French Revolution and Empire 
(1802), vol. ii. chs. 17 and 18. It is noteworthy 
that Captain Mahan, tliough an American, ap¬ 
proves oil the whole of the policy of the orders in 
council. I R. f,. 

ORE. By the provi.sions of the Scandinavian 
monetary convention of 1872 the .standani of 
value in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, the 
Ckuwn (q^.r.), value Is. l*215d., is divided into 
100 ore. 

Token silver coins of fifty, forty, twenty-five, 
and ten ore are in circulation. K. £. a. 


OBESMB, Nicholas (o. 1820-1882), the 
author of a treatise on the currency, was one 
of the most distinguished of the French 
scholars of the 14th century. In 1356 he 
became grand master of the College of Navarre 
at Paris; in 1361 he was elected dean of the 
church of Rouen ; and in 1377 he was ap¬ 
pointed Bishop of Lisieux. Without deserving 
a place in the line of great schoolmen, he was 
a man of interests as wide as the science of tlie 
time, and wrote upon many subjects with 
facility and force. In 1363 he preached before 
pope Urban V. at Avignon a vigorous sermon, 
on the evils in the church, which was in great 
repute towards the end of the middle ages, and 
was several times reprinted during,the reforma¬ 
tion. In 1370 he translated the Ethics of 
Aristotle from Latin into French at the rcipiest 
of Charles V., and was appointed in recompense 
one of the royal chaplains; and in 1371, at 
the same prompting, he translated the Politics 
and Eccmomics, One at least of his theological 
works enjoyed a high reputation in the schools 
of Paris ; and his numerous writings on mathe¬ 
matics deserve recognition in the history of 
that science. The date of the composition 
of his Traelaius <U OriginCy Naturay JurCy et 
MxUationibus Monetarum is unknown, but it 
was probably toward the middle or end of the 
reign of John II. (1350-1364) ; the translation 
into French, which was made by Oresme him- 
self, appears from internal evidence to have 
been made after 1856. 

[The data for the life of Oresme have been 
carefully g-uthered by F, Meunier, Essai sur la vie 
et les ouvrages de Nicole Oresme (Paris, 1857), 
where will be found a list both of his undoubted 
and dubious works with some illustrative excerpts. 
Meunier shows that there is no evidence for the 
assertion, in itself difficult to reconcile with chrono¬ 
logy, that Oresme was the preceptor of Charles V. 
of FVance. For his mathematical writing.s, see 
M. Curtze, Die math. Schriften des Nicolaus 
OremiiM (Berlin, 1870). 

Ilis Tractatus de Originey etc.y Monetarum occu¬ 
pies some thirty octavo pages. It is composed of 
twenty-six brief chapters and a prologue. In the 
prologue he states that some are of opinion that 
the prince has a right to change the currency at 
pleasure, and make profit thereby. His inten¬ 
tion, accordingly, is to set down what seems to 
him most necessary to be said according to the 
philosophy of Aristotle; and his hope is to 
bring about a common agreement. He begins by 
explaining the invention of money (ch. i.); the 
use for that purpose of the precious metals (ch. 
ii.); the use of more than one metal and of alloy 
for the smaller values (ch. iii.); and the necessity 
for a stamp (ch. iv.). Since money is instituted 
for the good of the community, it ought to be 
coined by “a public person” ; and as the prince 
is “a person more public” than any other in¬ 
dividual, he alone ought to undertake the work 
(ch. v.). This, however, does not make the prince 
“ the lord or proprietor of the currency ” (ch. vi.). 
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The expense of coinage is best met by a proper 
seigniorage (ch. vii.). The discussion of the main 
theme then opens with the general proposition 
that laws or customs affecting the community, 
including therein the currency, are never to he 
changed without evident necessity; and this is 
especially the case with money, on account of the 
common practice of fixed rents, etc. (ch. viii.). 
An alteration of the stamp may be sometimes 
desirable (ch. ix.), and also of the ratio of exchange 
between the metals, when any notalife change 
takes place in their relative value as commodities 

Verumtamen ista proportio debet sequi natu* 
ralem habitudiuem auri ad argentum in pretiosi- 
tate ” : ch. x.). A change in the denomination of 
coins is only justified on such exceedingly rare 
occasions as not to be worth considering (ch. xi.). 
A change in the weight without a change of 
denomination is absolutely wrong and fraudulent 
(ch. xii.); and the same is true of a debasement of 
the material (c. xiii.); in both these ways the 
prince unduly draws to himself the substance of 
his people. The gain to the prince from the altera¬ 
tion of the currency is uz\just (ch. xv.), unnatural 
(ch. xvi), worse than usury (ch. xvil), and such 
evils are of their very nature intolerable (ch. xviii.). 
Debasement of the currency involves much dis¬ 
honourable embarrassment to the prince (ch. xix.); 
impoverishes the subjects, leads to the withdrawal 
of the precious metals from the country, and 
disturbs trade (ch. xx. j; it benefits chiefly those 
who follow base occupations, such as money- 
dealers ; and in divers ways it demoralises the 
people (ch. xxi.). It might seem that as the 
currency belongs to the community, the community 
has a right to raise money by an alteration of the 
currency, especially as such a method satisfied 
“quasi omues bonas conditiones requisitas in 
aliqua tallia” (which are much the same as 
Adam Smith’s canons of taxation). But unless 
the need of money is very great and the sum 
raised is to be expended in a for country, so many 
evils will follow therefrom that to do so will be 
an abuse of power (ch. xxii.). The prince cannot 
plead necessity or the grant of the community; 
the necessity of the community itself should 
decide, and the community cannot transfer its 
rights (ch. xxiii. xxiv.). A tyrant cannot long 
endure (ch. xxv.); and to make gain from a debase¬ 
ment of the currency is prejudicial to the royal 
power itself (ch. xxvl). 

The reputation of Oresme among modern econo¬ 
mists is chiefly due to the enthusiastic praise 
of W. Roscher in his paper “ Un grand 4conomiste 
fran 9 ais du xiv. siecle* in Comptes Rendus de 
VAcad, des Sc, morales et polUiq^t^es (1862). This 
led L. WOLOWSKi to bring out an edition of the 
treatise in both its Latin and French forms, with 
an introduction, in 1864. Ten years later Rosoher 
described Oresme as “the greatest economist 
among the scholastic writers, for two reasons: 
first, the truth of his views, and secondly, his 
freedom from pseudo - theological system and 
pseudo-philosophical argumentation” {Qesch, der 
N, 0., p. 25). Professor Cunningham has more 
recently spoken of Oresme as the earliest economic 
writer to explicitly adopt national wealth and 
national power as the very basis of his argument 


{Growth qf JSnglish Industry and Qommtrcc^ i* 
(1890), 322), and has reprinted the Tractatus as 
an appendix to his history. 

On the other hand, as early as 1863 W. Ende- 
mann {Die natimal6konomischcn GrwndsOJtze der 
(MwmiHischen Lehre, 1863, in Hildebrand’s 
JahrbUcher, L, and separate ; n. 331) declared that 
Roscher’s “ discovery ” only showed how ignorant 
economists were of the older juristic literature ; 
that the tractate was neither a “ source ” for later 
times, nor anything wonderful for its own ; and 
that the ideas were not at all original, but taken 
from Azo and Accursius and the glossators. In 
his Studien in der romanisch - kanonistischen 
WirthsckaftS‘ und Rechtslehre^ ii. pp. 164-189, 
(1883), Endemann returns to the charge, and 
asserts that Oresme's ideas were essentially the 
same as those of Aquinas and many who followed 
him, and that there is no reason whatever to regard 
him as an economic writer of the first rank. 

It were unwise to attempt a final judgment 
until the literature of the 14th century has been 
more carefully examined. It seems, however, 
clear that Oresme’s general ideas were common to 
the theologians, canonists, or legists of his time; 
it is probable also that the special feature of his 
argument, the insistence upon the right of the 
community to control the currency, was common 
to him with other representatives of the constitu¬ 
tionalist party in France. The currency had been 
again 'and again debased during the century ; the 
states-general had repeatedly protested against 
such measures, and demanded that the currency 
should be restored to purity, e,g, in the Grande 
Ordonnance of 1357. These considerations need 
not, however, prevent our recognising the vigour and 
(on the whole) the clearness of Oresme’s tractate, 
and the courage which was probably required for 
so unmistakable a declaration. It is not im¬ 
possible that the treatise was itself composed 
during the constitutional agitation of the years 
1355-1357: Oresme was then residing at Paris, 
where the states-general assembled; and we know 
that on the general subject of taxation he agreed 
with the constitutional party. If this be so, 
Oresme’s place is not in the history of the theory 
of currency, but in the history of the theory 
of constitutional government.] w. J. A. 

ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY. See 
Industry, Organisation of. 

ORTES, Giammaria (1713-1790), a 
Venetian monk, left his cloister on the entreaties 
of his mother after his father’s death, but re¬ 
mained in holy orders and was ever a strenuous 
defender of the clergy. It is with this purpose 
that he wrote his Errori popolari intomo al- 
V Economia nazionakf his Leitere sulla Religione 
and his treatise Dei Fide-commesai afamiglie e 
a chiese, with the scope of upholding the exist¬ 
ence of clerical property in Mortmain. 

In his Economia Hazionale (vols. xxL xxii. 
and xxiii. of Custodies Scrittori dassici Ualiani 
di Economia PolUica^ Milan, 1802-1816) Ortes 
endeavours to demonstrate that as the wealth 
of a nation is determined by the (previous) 
wants of its members, the riches of one of them 
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cannot increase unless at the expense of another 
one ; the bulk of existing riches is in each 
nation measured by its wants, and cannot by 
any means whatever exceed this measure ” 
{Discorso Preli mint ire). From this rather 
startling pr()|)osition, Ortos, who certainly was 
an original thinker, dcducM^s the condemnation 
of the principles on which mercantilism was 
based. “ Money is only a sign of wealth, and 
must never be considered as being wealth itself. 
The error of those who mistake money for 
wealth, proceeds from a confusion between the 
ecpiivalent of a thing and the thing itself, or 
between two equivalents which they consider 
as identical things, although they are not” 
(ch. ix.). 

In liis Ilijlcfisunii sul/a Popolaziom (Venice, 
1790, and vol. xxiv. of Custofli) Ortes contro- 
veits tile prevailing opinion that an increase 
of ]K)pulalion must necessarily increase the 
wealth of a nation, and maintains that ‘Mn any 
nation wli.ilcver the population is compelled to 
keep within lixed limits, which are invariably j 
determined by the necessity of providing f\»r 
its subsistence ” (^Prefazione). In bis very first 
chapter ho asserts that, if natural instincts 
were allowed full play, iiopulation would in- 
creas(.'i in a (jeovidrlcul ju’ogicssion (doubling 
every 30 years), and cahmlates that a group of 
7 ixu'sons composed of thrc'C old people, two 
young men and two young women of 20, would 
be the ancestors at the end of 


150 years of 

224 

living persons 

300 ,, 7, 

,1(18 

450 ,, 229, 

,376 


900 „ 7,516,192^ 

,768 


Sheer violence keeps i 

lowii 

the numbera of 


animals within the necessary limits, but among 
nnui, “generation is limited by reason” (ch. 
iii.), especially by voluntary celibacy, which 
alfords Ortes an occasion of extolling the 
provident discipline of the Ivoman Catholic 
church. Ortes is a harbinger of MAi/ruins ; 
first by his law of the geometrieal increase of 
population, and secondly by the inllucnce which 
he ascribes to hiiimni re.isoii as a juudential 
check against over-po|mlafion. 

Ortes was a fervent matbematical student, 
.ind ex[>resses himself in algebraical fonnuhe in 
bis CitU'olo }<opra il I'^alorc dvUc Opinioni umanc 
(vol. xxiv. Ciistodi). In the same work he 
illustratc.s his meaning by curves, which, if not 
aetually traced, are at least minutely described. 

jSee also liaiupertico’s monograph o\' (iiuinmaria 
Ortes e la Srintia Evounmira al suo tempo, 18t>5. 

vi‘rv c<niij>lcte analysis of his writings in Pro- 
ffssor lar.Mn's Sforia dtU' Peon. Pul. veJIa Repith- 
hHea V,n>’la. (Venice, 1877, pp. and 

espci iallv for liis tlcchloil views in favour of fn-e 
trade. IJohbi, I.a Coneorrenza Kstera e tjli aniiehi j 
Economisti Jtaliuni (Milan, 18vS4), pp. 107-202.] j 

E. tu. I 

Giles isundoublcdly the most eminent of the j 


Venetian economists of the last centuiy ; h\s 
genius—original and sometimes paradoxical, is 
often opposed to the general tendency of the 
ideas of his time, and though his researches are 
occasionally faulty in their method, he has left 
a deep impress on the history of economic theory. 
He regards economic laws as immutable, like 
those of nature ; he maintains this in opposition 
to the opinion usually accepted in his time, 
which regarded economies only in relation to 
special interests. Perhaps it is this idea which 
leads him to distrust the action of the state, 
considering it not adapted to promote the wealth 
of a country. 

While Orte.s applied a mathematical method to 
economics, his arguments are based tliroiigliout 
on abstract tlieory, disregarding the study both 
of facts and of history a.s not appertaining to 
economic science. This detracts from the value 
of his labours. Still his wo/ks are of weiglit in 
the history of economic tlieory. He did not adojit 
the doctrines of the Pn rsiocfiATs, and he also 
recognises the importance of division of labour, and 
the important jd.ice taken by production in econ¬ 
omic theory. Contrary to 11 !■ prevailing ideas of 
Ids day, Ortes upholds universal free exchange. 

fSee also Italian School, and Cossn, Introdu^ 
done, alio studio dclV economia pnlitica, Milan, 
1892, ])p. 188-189, 305-300, and others.] U. Ii. 

ORTHODOX KCOXOMISTS. A title some¬ 
times applied to those writers known us the 
Cr.A.s.s[CAL Eciinomists {q.v.). 'I'but ilesciiption 
ajipcars jn'cferable. Orthodox i.s a term sug¬ 
gestive of coiitnjversy, and of tlie existence 
of an ascertained norm- a fraTiio of mind 
uncongenial witli that calm s]>irit in wliich 
economic (piestions sliould be aj>proached. 

ORTIZ, ,Iosi% Ah^nso (second half of the 
IStli century), published in 1794 a Spanish 
translation (with notes) of Adam Smitlds Essan 
on the IPealth of A'ations^ umbu- the title of 
Investojacioti de la. Kat'in'aJe:.a y Caasas dc la 
A’/ynccft de la.s Xaeiont.i (Valladolitl, 4 vols.). 
Two yi-.'irs later be [U’inted an e.'.say on piij)er 
money and public cnaiil (^Ensaijo ccondmiro snhre 
el sisfenia de la nwnrda papel y sohre el en'di/o 
pahlieo, Madrid, 1796), in which, according to 
(Jolmciro’s Jiibl. dc Econoinislas Espanolcs, he 
follows closely the theories of S\ii i ii. i:. o.a. 

ORTIZ, Luis (second half of the 16th 
century), accountant (conlador) of Castile, pub- ^ 
lished in 1558 a Mtanorinl al Jley para (pie no 
salijan dincros de csfos reinos dc Espana (Memo¬ 
rial to the King to prevent the export of Money 
from the Kingdom). Although Ortiz is imbued 
with the notions of his times on the usefulness of 
the craft organisations and sumptuary laws, the 
extraction of precious metals, etc., lie is praised 
by Don Manuel Colrneiro {Eihl. de los Ecmi. 
Espaft.) for his temperate views, rather favour¬ 
able to protection than to absolute prohibition, 
and for his practical insight into the causes of the 
Si'auish decay during this period. K. ra. 
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OSCAR 1. (1799-1859), king of Sweden, a 
soil of Beniadotte, endeavoured to bring the 
system of criminal law of his country into 
accordance with modern ideas. 

With this object he wrote, on the punishment 
of criminals, a book published in German under 
the title of Uehcr Strafe und Strafaufitalten. 

[Dictionnaire de V^conomie Politique^ Paris, 
1864.] 

OUNCE (Coin). The money of account of 
Morocco is the ounce. 


The following is a list of the coins in circulation 
in that country: 


Denomination. 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Fine¬ 

ness, 

Value at 
5s. (*<l. per 
ounce. 

Silver—Ten ounces 

285-80 

900 

5s. Od. 

Five ounces 

192-90 

835 

2s. 4d. 

Two-and-lialf 




ounces 

96-46 

83,5 

Is. 2a. 

Ounce 

38-58 


n^d. 

2 ild. 

Half-ounce 

19-29 

835 1 


F. E. A. 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF. See Poor Law. 

OUTLAW. If a person formally charged 
with an offence by an indictment is not in 
custody and cannot be found, ho may be out¬ 
lawed, i.e. put out of the protection of the law. 
The practical results are that he becomes in¬ 
capable of taking the benefit of the law, and 
his property is forfeited to the crown. In 
England outlawry was abolislied in civil cases 
by 42 & 43 Viet. c. 59, and has fallen into 
disuse in criminal cases, but in Scotland the 
absence of the prisoner on the day on which he 
is summoned to appear and stand his trial is 
always followed by sentence of outlawry. 

[Stephen’s Coinmentnnes^ bk. vi. c. xv. As re¬ 
gards outlawry in Scotland, see Bell’s JH<jcst of the 
Law of Scotland^ Edinburgh, 1890.] J. E. c, m. 

OUVRARD, G. J. (1770-1846), a Napoleon 
in the field of linanco, started his fortune in 
1789 by anticipating tlie demand for paper that 
would follow the enactment of the freedom of 
the press. He further amassed great wealth by 
contracts for provisioning the French armies, 
and on one occasion wo find him making a 
treaty >vith the king of Spain as though a 
sovereign power. He quarrelled successively 
with the government of Napoleon and that of 
the Restoration, and was imprisoned at least 
four times. Neither Napoleon, however, nor 
the Restoration government could disjiense with 
his hel]). He wrote in prison three volumes of 
mcmoiis, Merrwircs de G. J. Ouvrard sur sa vie 
et ses diverses operations financiereSy Paris, 1827, 
8VO. He was a severe critic of Napoleon’s 
system of leaving to the invaded connlry the 
finding food for his armies, and ollcreJ an 
elaborate plan of bis own before the Russian 
campaign. In addition to these memoirs, he 


was the author of various financial pamphlets. 

He severely criticised Napoleon’s neglect ot 
credit, and was a fervent believer in the ex¬ 
pediency oFNationau Dkiits, when safeguarded 
by Sinking Funds. 

[See his memoirs as above, and Dictionnaire de 
Veconomiepolitique^ Paris, 1858.] ii. e. k. 

I OVER-PRODUCTION has been supposed to 
exist both with respect to eon sum able com¬ 
modities and capital. But ‘Hhe theory of 
general over-production is an absurdity” (,I. S. 
Mn.n), in the obvious sense which would justify 
the recommendation to increase unproductive 
consumjition or to diminisb saving. 

The.io ar*‘, however, some plRiiomena which 
partially resemble the ili‘scii[)tion which is 
given of over-production. For instance, in a 
commercial cri.sis, when there is a deficiency of 
ready monoy, tlscre seems to bo a i>lpthora of 
goods ; as J. S. Mill lias pointed out (Essay 2, 
Some Unsrtthd Quedions). A similar appear¬ 
ance, as ho observed, may be produced by a 
dcr.angeinent of enrrenc} ; and it may be added 
by an appreciation of mom'y consequent upon a 
great increase in ]>roduction. Those who siillcr 
from having to meet lixed charges with 
shrinking incomes arc apt to comjilain of over- 
})roductioii. In general, improvement in [uo- 
duction, when aciannjtanicd with “sudden 
changes in the channels of trade” (Ricardo), 
causes loss to some classes of producers. 
Workmen may he dis])laced by inacliinery 
(Rioaudo, Pol. Econ.,c\\. xxxi., Mill, roh Econ.^ 
1. cb. vi. ^ 2) ; the native, workman by the 
foreigner (Sidgwick, PoK Econ., HI. ch. v. § 4). 
Thc.se jdienomcna, if they occnrreil on a large 
scale, might present the ap[)caranco of general 
over-production. 

’J^ie impossibility of a “geneial glut” has 
been demonstrated b}'' almost all the aiithori- 
tativo writers of this cimtury ; with particular 
clearness by .t. Mill, J. B. Say, and J. 8. Mill. 
On the other side are the weighty names of 
Malthtjs, T. Chalmers, and Sismondi ; 
followeil by a crowd of inferior writers. Some 
edification is no doubt to be derived from 
examining those writings, and in Mill's plirasc. 
(Es.says, lor. ciL\ “seeing that no .scattered 
particles of important triitli are buried and 
lost in the ruins of exphubid error.” 

[J. Mill, Elements, ch. iv. § iii. (1868); see 
Commerce d(fendcAi (1808).—J. B. !^ay, TraiU 
(des debouches, i. ch. x\.).--l{einaieneydopediquej 
July 1824 (replV to Sismondi), corros|)ondenco 
with Malthiis. — J. 8. Mill, Essays on Unsettled 
Questions, Ivssay 2; and PoL Econ., bk. iii. ch. 
xiv.—Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. xxi. See also Letters 
to Malthus, edited by J. Bonar (“liow their con¬ 
suming without reproducing can be beneficial to a 
country, in any |»o.s.sible state of it, 1 confc.ss I 
cannot discover ”). 

J. R. M‘Culloch, Pol. Kc.m., ]>t. i. ch. 7.— 
Malthu.s, Pol. Econ., 1st ed. ch. vii., 2nd ed. hk. 
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II., Definitions^ p. 66.—S«e also Bonar*s Malthus 
and his vmk^ bk. li., end of ch. ii. and ch. iii.-— 
Chalmers on Political Economy in connection with 
the Moral StaUf ch. v. et passim, —Sismondi, 
Nonveaitx prvncipes d*iconomie politiqy^ 2nd ed. 
1827, bk. iv. ch. iv., bk. vii. ch. vii. ; and, at 
the end, ildaircisseiiientSf in wliich tlie first 
article (repiiblishe«l from the Armcdes de Legisla¬ 
tion^ 1820) is a rei>ly to an article in the 
EdinJbwgh Hemew by M‘Culloch (1819, vol, 82, 
p. 470); the second article (republished from the 
iiemt Encydopidique for May 1824) gives a 
report of an oral discussion between Sismondi and 
Ricardo; the third is a rejoinder to J. B. Say's 
article in the Rems Encyclopidigue for June 1824. 
itudes sur Viconomie politique^ 1827, Essay 1, 
“Balance des consomniations avec les produc* 
tioiis.''—Uriel H. Crocker, Excessive saving a cause 
of commercial distress; being a series of assaults 
upon accepted principles of Political Economy, 
1884. — The Cause of Hard Times, 1895.—J. A. 
Hobson, Conlemp, Rev,, March and May 1895.— 
Robert Scott Moffat, The economy of Consumption: 
an omitted chapter in Political Economy. —A. F. 
Mummery and J. A. Hobson, The Physiology of 
Industry: being an exposure of certain Fallacies 
in existing Theories of Economics, 1889.] 

P. T. R. 

OVERSEERS (op the Poor). A parochial 
office created in 1601 by the poor law of 
Elizabeth (43 Eliz. c. 2). Under that act 
the parish was made the area for poor relief, 
and the overseers of the poor were to act along 
with the church-wardens in the administration. 
They were io bo from two to four in number, 
and to be appointed by the justices of the 
peace. Later acts gave power to appoint a 
single overseer in small places. Where there 
wore no church-wardens the overseers acted by 
themselves. They were to bo good and sub¬ 
stantial housoholdera. Women were eligible. 
If there was no inhabitant fit for the office, an 
inhabitant of a neighbouring parish might be 
appointed with his consent and at a salary. 
Vestries had power to elect a paid assistant 
overseer. So long as the administration of poor 
relief was parochial, the office of overseer was 
highly important. Since the passing of the new 
poor law of 1834 the overseera have little to do 
beyond levying the poor rate and making out 
the lists of peraons liable to serve on juries or 
*‘11 titled to the parliamentary or municipal 
franchise. For the changes ail'ectiiig overseers 
in rural parishes made by the Local Government 
Act 1894, see Paiusii. 

[Sen Report of Poor-Law Commission, 1834.— 
Eden, History of the Poor Law. —Wright and 
llobhoiise, Local Qovernment and Taxation.] 

OVERSTONE, LORD. See Loyd.V j!^* 
OVERT-MARKET. See Market Overt. 

OWEN, Robert (1771-1858), was bom at 
Newton, Montgomeryshire. His father was 
saddler, ironmonger, and jxist-master. Between 
1781 and 1790 he was assistant to an old- 


fashione*! Stamford ex-pedlar and linen-draper, 
M‘Guffog ; then to Messrs. Flint and Palmer of 
Ludgate Hill, shopkeepers of the new school, 
who often worked their employees from 8 a.m. 
to 2 A.M. Next we find him in Manchester 
earning £40 a year, at Satterfield's; then setting 
up for himself without capital, without know¬ 
ledge of machinery, with an equally inex¬ 
perienced and indigent partner, in the business 
of making spinning mules. In 1790 he became 
manager to Drink water, one of the earliest cotton- 
mill owners at Manchester, with £300 a year, a 
prospect of partnership, and 600 men under him. 
In this capacity, he was the first person to spin 
North American cotton on rollers (1791). In 
1794 or 1795 he threw up Drinkwater's employ¬ 
ment, and started the Chorlton cotton twist 
factory. While on a commercial visit to 
Glasgow in connection with this business, he 
met Miss Dale, daughter of Dr. Dale, pro¬ 
prietor of New Lanark. She told him that 
New Lanark was for sale ; he went to her 
father, and bought it at £60,000 for himself 
and his partners (1797). In the same year 
he married Miss Dale. It was not until 
Ist January 1800 that he ‘‘entered on the 
government" (that was his phrase) of New 
Ijanark. The description of New Lanark 
during Mr. Dale's regime (1784-1800) is 
derived from Robert Owen’s autobiography 
(1857), his New View of Society (bk. i. ii., 
1818), and Dr. Macnab, who, in 1819, ex¬ 
amined and confirmed Robert Owen's state¬ 
ments in his report to the Duke of Kent. This 
description was subjected to the most searching 
criticism at the time by streams of visitors, 
including the future Emperor Nicholas, Lord 
Stow'ell, and others ; and was never doubted 
until Mr. Packard, in 1866, published in his life 
of Owen an anonymous letter saying that, in 
1796, the children were never overworked, that 
there was no crime and no punishment. 

Robert Owen’s and Macnab’s accounts are as 
follows:—In 1784, Dale set up one spinning- 
mill near the Falls of the Clyde. In 1786 
work began. He could not get any one to come 
and work ; so he imported 600 workhouse or 
charity children, whom he fed, clothed, and 
educated. He took them at six or seven years 
of ago, and worked them from 6 a.m. to 7 
p.M. ; so that education (say for half-an-hoiir), % 
began after 7 p.m. Many children, after seven 
or eight years of apprenticeship, ran away. 
Further^ he got some grown-up people together 
and built a village of one-roomed cottages with 
dunghills in front of each (see Roh. (}wen, by 
a Former Teacher, 1839). These grown-up 
people turned out to be thieves, drunkards, and 
criminals of every sort, as respectable people 
would not take to manufacture. In 1797 there 
were four mills at work, and sbont 700 children 
and 1000 adults employed ; and Mr. Dale, who 
presided over a bank at Glasgow, over forty 
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chapels, and over cotton-manufactures all over ! 
Scotland, used to spend a few hours every three 
months, but no more, in New Lanark. 

The plan upon which Owen worked was 
twofold: 

Firsty as to the children. He took no more 
children from workhouses, and allowed no child 
under ten to work. He established a normal 
working-day for children, and adults, of ten-and- 
a-half hours exclusive, twelve hours inclusive 
of meals (Macnab, 111). His method of educa¬ 
tion was borrowed from Boll, whose pamphlet 
on education was published in 1797, and 
Lancaster, whose schools were started in 1798, 
each of whom he had assisted with £600 and 
£1000 respectively. But he borrowed their 
method with improvements. Both Lancaster 
and Bell tried, like Owen, to make instruction 
mutual and recreative. Owen went further, 
and abolished rewards and punishments, and 
his teachers taught their pupils by precept and 
example “to make one another happy.” All 
taught from objects and observation. Owen, 
however, although he kept at his own expense a 
clergyman on the establishment, and allowed 
Bible reading and Sunday schools, excluded 
theological instruction from the compulsory 
curriculum. DrUl was instituted for boys, 
domestic economy for girls, singing and dancing 
for boys and girls. Further, he extended 
instruction to infants of two years, then at 
their mothers’ request to infants of one year of 
age—this project (1809) was only completed 
in 1816; and these, the first infant schools in 
the united kingdom, were the models of the 
first English infant schools set up by Lord 
Brougham and others in 1819 (Hansard, third 
series, vol. xxvii. p. 1309 ; New Moral Worldy 
vol. i. p. 11). Owen believed they were the 
first in Europe. But Oberlin started schools 
for infants of two or three years old at Ban do 
la Roche, apparently at the end of last century 
{Mew/oire of Oberlin, p. 87). Owen continued 
education up till twelve years of age. The 
expense of education was 3s. per annum per 
child, paid by the parents, and £700 per annum 
paid by the employer (R. D. Owen’s Ed'ncodicn 
at New Lanarky 1824). 

Secondlyy Owen declared that healthy sur¬ 
roundings were as necessary to the character of 
adults as to the character of children. He 
wrote: “In pity to suffering humanity either 
keep the poor in the state of the most abject 
ignorance, or at once determine to form them 
into rational beings, into useful and effective 
members of the state.” Institutions must be 
adapted to perfect the manufacturing com¬ 
munity as a whole, not merely the immature 
portion of it. First, in order to extirpate theft, 
he put before each worker “a silent monitor” 
—a small patch of coloured wood symbolising 
the black, shady, or white character of the 
worker ; e.g, if black, it meant that tlio worker 


had committed theft which Owen by some 
system of his own had discovered. A register 
of character was kept. Then, night watchmen 
paraded the streets to take down the names of 
drunkards; three bad cases of drunkenness 
incurring dismissal (J?. D, Owen), Drink-shops 
were gradually abolished, and in 1819 had long 
been extinct. Again, an elected committee, 
nicknamed by the housewives “bug-hunters,” 
inspected domestic cleanliness once a week. 
Then illicit intercourse was fired ; fines being 
paid to “ the support fund,” and not more than 
twenty-eight illegitimate children were born 
there in nine years (Macnab’s Reporty p. 110). 
The support fund for sick and old, and those 
injured by accident, was subsciibed to by all 
the workmen, who had to set apart ^Vth of their 
wages — although their wages were considered 
by the Leeds committee of 1819 low, 9s. lid. 
a week for men, 6s. a week for women. 
Voluntary thrift was also encouraged in two 
ways; special residences were set apart for 
those who laid by money ; and a savings bank 
started, which in August 1819 had £3193 
deposits, the population being 2481 in number. 
There was also a common store. Owen bought 
wholesale and resold at moderate profits to his 
workpeople, thereby underselling the former 
shopmfen by 20 or 25 per cent, and substituting 
good for bad goods. This method killed the 
dram-shops and every other shop in the place. 
Further, in 1812 (see Statement) he projected 
a common kitchen “in order to save his men 
some £4000 a year ” wasted on separate fires, 
cooking, etc. The kitchen dropped out of sight, 
and was not quite ready on 26th March 1819 
(see Dr. Griscom’s TravelSy ii. 884). The effect 
of these arrangements was that none of the 
workmen were convicted of crime between 1803 
(Hansard, 41, 1203) or 1804 (Macnab) and 
1819. Nor according to the Former Teacher 
did Owen dismiss wrong-doers or opponents. 
R. D. Owen's statement as to drunkards being 
dismissed indicates an exception to this rule. 

But these arrangements could not be carried 
out except in a building which should focus and 
be set apart for the common needs of every¬ 
day life. The projection of this “ New Insti¬ 
tute for the Formation of Character” in 1809 
had frightened his old partners away, and created 
such hostility in his new partners that in 1813 
Owen went to London to find new partners, pub¬ 
lished the first two essays of his Nm View of 
Society (all four essays were at first sent to every 
government, religious minister, etc., in 1814, and 
were only issued to the general public in 1816), 
became acquainted with the leading men of the 
day, and finally returned to buy in New Lanark, 
at a cost of £114,000, for himself, Bki^tham, 
Walker, J. Foster, W. Allen, J. Fox, and 
Michael Gibbs. The name of the institute 
embodied what Hazlitt called Owen’s “fixed 
idea”—the idea which first struck him when 
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on his Highland tour in 1802 —that “circum- 
starices ” form cliaracter. Uuyirig cheap and 
ftelUi\g dear, are “circumstances'’ which deteri¬ 
orate cliaracter ; they must be conritcjracted by 
some “circumstance” which brings ])eacc, unity, 
and irilolligencc. Ties bctwcori master and 
man were loosened Ijy factory labour; some 
new bond must bo forged. The fact(U‘y system 
was neceshaiy, bc'causc “ it is the interest of 
soiaety to ensnre the deal ion of riches with 
the maximum of comfort to the jiioducer” 
(Af/tOrss in Pom rs of Anr.hrn, 181 8), and l)ecansc 
it was too late to go hack ; Imt it had evils, 
ami one evil was that labour was “deju*eciatcd ” 
hy (!Xcessivo competition between labourer 
ami lahonrer, and, us ho aft»‘rwards wrote, 
maehincry and labourers ; this evil must be met 
hy tackling the «juesrioii “how the excess of 
ri<‘h(!S may he generally distrihiitod throughout 
so(;iety advantageously for it” {ib.) \ and hy 
jmshing forward institutions able to raise and re¬ 
unite those whom the new ju oductivo mechanism 
ha<l sumle.red and coarsened. Heneo the insti¬ 
tute with its lectures, dam^es, libraries, and other 
iiistruni'Mit.s of rational recreation. It was the 
complement ol' the factory, and answered the 
eharaeter-wants which factories created. , Owen 
advt)(Mtc«l an idi'al -a W(n-d whi(!h hy the way 
he docs not use. -hut an ideal in which profit, 
is an ingrctlient. Ori.scom fbuml the partners 
drawing 12.\ per cent profit in 1819. Owen 
pieiiclu'il philanthropy, but not that of the Due 
do fiA IlocnKrom’AiiLi), whom hi? saw in France 
making cotton 1 per cent dearer than his own ; 
philanthropy and a rnininium of 5 per cent 
was to him the Law and the I’rophets. This 
was the double b.iit which hooked Lentham and 
the (^iiskcrs, Walker, Allen, and Foster. 
Owi’ii's ideal was iinpo.sed on the employees 
from without, and did not grow from within, 
lint it Won its way with tlicm by ]»ersuasion, 
not. coercion. riic 7Vm/o7*.s’ stories of Owen’s 
Ibrgivenes.s and tolerance are conclusive on this 
jioint. Again, in 180ti, when cotton imports 
were slojiped, he paid his miemployed employees 
full wages, and wished to go under if they went 
under. As it was he only lost v'/OOO. Again, 
he always iore.s.iw that a palriarclial system of 
industrial govciaiuieut must lead to industrial 
sell govenuiu’ut, and that his measures intro¬ 
duced “a more just eipiality of our race,” and 
theii'fore, he said, the Duke of Kent stuek to 
him till the last, and men like IauiI IjAUdkii- 
UAi.K fell away lr(>m him. lu spite of this, he 
never took any sli'p to substitute the delegates 
for till* patron at New J.anark. Hut then, he 
would have answered, “ Xijw Lanark is hut a 
half- way I'.iMi^e, a comju'omise. a second best.” 
He had otlu'r seheiues lu'owing. The following 
are two imti. * -; ot‘the eondition of Xew Lanark 
after 1828, wlien the opposition of his Quaker 
partners t«) his rt*ligious views forced him to 
retire frmn tlietirrn; (1) from the aia:ijow Free 


Press cited in the Onsis, iii. 29, which 
alleged that the “ornamental parts” of educa¬ 
tion had been dropped, but that dancing and 
singing were still taught (1833). (2) Froin R. 

Owen’s “Address to Infant School Societies” 
in 1830, which praised the school for its elder 
children, but alleged that the rational infant 
school was no more. Xew Lanark seemed to be 
forgotten, except as a school for children, 

R. Owen’s further schemes may be considered 
under two heads : 

(1) First came the tentative state Socialism de¬ 
fined bythe View. Abolish state LoTTKimos; 
allow licenses to sell drink to fall in without hi'ing 
renewed ; set up national education under a 
department which will soon be of primary import¬ 
ance in the state, because that state is best 
governed whose members are best educated. 
I’ollect labour statistics, inelnding the price of 
la])our ami the miinber of the unemployed, and 
keei> some uscfid work on baud on roads 
and canals), as a reserve for the unemployed ; who 
if employed on these works .should receive les.s 
th.an the market rate of wagc.s. He wa.s the earliest 
advocate, in January ISl.'s of the original Factory 
Bill, introduced by the liist Sir R. I'eel later on 
in that year. His pamphlet on the bijl (1815) 

• •laim.s the entire credit of it. Both pamphlet 
and hill advocate the Xew liamirk day of ten-and- 
a-h.alf hours exclusive, twelve hours inclusive, work, 
and the prohibition of childreu-worki.rs under ten. 
The bill, not the pamphlet, limits the normal 
working day to young persons under eighteen, the 
pami)hlcta<lding that this wouldluaetically involve 
all the workers in its .scope ; the. jiamplilt*},, not the 
bill, pre.scribes an educational test as the coialilioti 
precedent of child-work, also half-time for children 
between ten and twelve years of age, in order that 
they might continue their ednc.itioii at their 
employers’ expense. Owen travelle<l all over Eng¬ 
land to collect evidence against tlie white slavery, 
as he called it, and attended nearly every meeting 
of the committee wliieh sat, as he says, for two 
years to inquire whether it w.is uiiliealtliy for 
chiMrem of six and upwards to work fourteen ur 
liftcen hours a day in .stilling room.s. 'riic* snb.se- 
quent limitation of the act (1819) to tc.xtile. 
industries attests the opposition which the bill 
evoked, and the crucial cliaracter nf (Lveii’.s evi¬ 
dence. The bill was br.iudmarked “Xew Lanark,” 
.iiul the Lanark w'orkmeu de.scvibed it as a 
measure to extend their privileges to their fcllow- 
workcr.s (see their address to Owen, 7th May 
ISIS) ; but whether Owen drew the bill and Liavii 
it to Sir It. Peel, as he asserts, may be doubted. 

(2) But secondly, the views in the .\\7r Virui 
were, described as a fust dose, wliicli should 
prepare'f<tr a .second and stronger dose. This 
last was contained in hi.s report to Archbishop 
Sutton’s tk^mmittee on Distres-;, which .sit in the 
lionilon Tavern during 181(5, and w'as referred by 
them to sturges Bourne’s poor-law committee, 
ami published 1817. It recommend.s “villages 
of union .and mutual co-operation,” mainly .agricul¬ 
tural but partly manufacturing, and containing 
(say) 1200 people. The odd plan of a parallelo¬ 
gram within which the villagers were to live 
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recalls Bellers* **Colledge of Industry,’* which 
Place unearthed for him (1817 ?); and still more 
that characteristic outcome (in 1807) of the 
“I’esprit rectangulaire,” as Reybaud calls it, of the 
then unknown Fourier, the phalanges. The 
villages were to carry on collective industry and 
to provide out of its profits, or better still its 
produce for the wants of the workers and of the 
infirm. They were to become first self-governing, 
then self-sufficient, and the ultimate goal was 
communism. [Autobiog.^ ii. 303. Kx^Ucnation 
of Causes of Distress (1823), § III.] Common 
life was to lead to common profits, and he should 
have added, but did not add, common losses. 
Now, for the first time, he advocates the integra¬ 
tion of industry, an advocacy which ripened in his 
Lanarkshire Report (1820), and Dublin Reports 
(1823), into opjiosition to division of labour. 
The New appealed to “laws of nature”; now 
ho poses as the solo experienced “ economist ”; in 
the 1820 Report he announces that he has discovered 
‘ * a new science—the science of the influence of 
circumstances, which is the most important of all 
the sciences.” Tie was in France in 1818. Macnab 
speaks of his views as “social” in every page of 
pt. 1 of his report (1819) ; but M. Reybaud’s 
assertion that the word “socialist” was not 
invented to denote these views until after Owen 
formed “ the association of all classes of all 
nations” (183.5), has not been refuted. The 
socialism embodied in these reports (1817, 1820, 
1823), involved three distinct proposals. 

(a) His first proposal was that 100 “philan- 
throjiists” should each invest £1000 at 6 per 
cent in starting a scheme. The Duke of 
Kent’s committee, which included Ricardo, 
Tourens, and others, recommended this scheme, 
but only £8000 having been subscribed on 1st 
December 1819, it was abandoned. Again, as 
the result of his Lanarkshire Report, operations 
began at Motherwell, with a cajiital of £60,000 
advanced by the British and Foreign Philuntliroidc 
Society, but fell through from want of funds. 
Here the projectors expected, Peabody-fashion, to 
redeem the capital as well as pay interest, and 
then devote their profits to starting new institu¬ 
tions of the same character. Vandeleur’s Rala- 
hine (1831) was the outcome of Owen’s Irish 
visit, and broke down through the bankruptcy 
of Vaiideleur, who was patron-landlord, long 
before the community of tenants bought their 
freedom (see Co-operative Farming). A more 
important scheme was set on foot by Abram Combe 
and Hamilton of Dalzell, who were disciples of 
0^/en, at Orbiston. Tlie founders subscribed 
£25,000 and opened their barrack-like establish¬ 
ment of some 300 members in September 1826. 
The members soon resolved on trying communism 
after the founders were paid o(f; but long before 
this, Combe died (August 1827), and the business 
in a few months went bankrupt and the barrack 
was razed. But Owen had neither scot nor lot in 
this scheme. He was launching his scheme at New 
Harmony, Pennsylvania. Owen’s attention had, 
in 1817, been called to a communistic settlement 
of Shakers in the New World. In 1812 John 
Alelish printed his travels, which contained an 
account of a sect of “Rappites” who settled in 
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1805 at Harmony. Each village of 800 or so 
converged to a central sqiyire, and radiated into 
cottages where each family lived separately, 
had separate gardens, poultry and hogs, but 
in other respects lived a common life, worked 
mainly on agriculture, and enjoyed the protits 
of their work in common. In 1824 Owen went 
to America, bought Harmony from the Rappites 
for £28,000, and advertised for settlers, 900 
of whom came. On 27th April 1825 ho laid down 
as principles for the new community that (1) 
each should hold his gov)ds as part of the common 
stock, but might w'ithdraw at any time ; if so, his 
goods or their value were restored to him ; (2) all 
should work, but as a temporary jirovision, Owen 
should v.alue the work done by each. He left for 
England in Juur, returning on the 12th of January. 
On the 5th of February the New Harmonists 
enacted (1) that all property should be held upon 
trust for the community ; (2) a member withdraw¬ 
ing was only entitled to such coinpeiisatiou .as a 
general assembly awarded him for his services ; 
(3) other than this, services, etc., were not valued. 
On the Sth March Owen, wlio had not taken part 
in creating the new constitution, was once more 
despotic manager. The February constitution 
had meanwhile driven out malcontents into the 
neighbourhood, where they formed s\ib-colonies. 
In most cases, Owen gianted long leases to the sub¬ 
colonists, or advanced money at 4 per cent interest 
for the necessary buildings and purchases; .and the 
laml so let or sold was subject to restrictive con¬ 
ditions against touching profits till the debt w'as 
paid olf; and after that, against the division by 
members of profits amongst themselves, and also 
against spirituous liquors. And there were colonies 
modelled on New Harmony,—thus Miss Francos 
Wright advanccil money to found a colony in 
which black and white men were equal, and per¬ 
manent marriage was abolished. ’J’lie latter, hut 
not the former principle was extended to New 
Harmony on 4th July 1826 ; a date signalised 
by the N. 11. Gazette as the 51st of American and 
1st of Mental Independence. In .another case, a 
Mr. Maclure advanced money to buy land and to 
found schools after the manner of Pestalozzi. 
Ill all these cases some one was landlord or mort¬ 
gagee, subject to options to redeem or purchase ; 
but no redemption or purchase took place. In 
spring 1827 Owen declared the New Harmony 
experiment closed. Next Maclure’s, and then 
(Lst February 1828) Miss Wright’s scheme was 
abandoned. A few weeks later Owen resumed 
the last leases of the sub-colonies on the ground 
that their stores competed against one another, 
and that their external trade was run by mono¬ 
polists. After these dates, the colonists and sub¬ 
colonists left, or had to support themselves. 
Owen, by an expenditure of £40,000, or |ths of 
his fortune, bad helped to keep his colonists going 
for on© or two years mainly on charity—a satirical 
commentary on his favourite dictum that the rich 
deceive themselves when they think that they sup¬ 
port the poor, since the poor support the rich. 
Experiments are not communistic, because workers 
receive subsistence in lieu of wages ; communism 
implies the division of produce ; here, so far from 
there being a net produce to divide, there was a 
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large net lose which fell almost entirely on one 
tnaij. 

(b) Nearly ruined in America, Owen returned 
to England to find a second branch of his scheme 
of 1817, 1820, and 1823, blossoming and fruitful. 
He had urged artisans and others with £100 (the 
third class in his reports), to mass their capital 
and elect a committee of members to superintend 
its application to work. Interest was payable on 
capital. He believed that this scheme would soon 
pay hugely, and tliat those who took part in it 
“began their journey near their journey’s end.’* 
Co-operative capitalistic industries scarcely existed 
in Knglaml before 1817. Owen now returned 
(August 1829) to find co-operative stores in full 
swing, with aji admirable organ of their own in 
Dr. King’s Co~opnat<yr (Ist May 1828 to Ist 
August 1830). In setting to work to develop 
ami ferlerate tl)e!n, he employed two characteristic 
methods : (i.) he tried to merge them in a wider 
movement, and for this purpose formed a centre 
of culture with lectures, a paper {Th4i Crisis\ 
annual co-operative congresses, social festivals, 
etc. ; the Mechanics’ Institute, Bromley’s Bazaar 
(Cray’s Inn Hoad), Burton Street Chapel, an<l 14 
Charlotte Street, were the successive “ Meccas ” of 
tlie new movement. The burden of the lectures 
was usually economical, ejj, “do without the 
middlemen.” “If work is organise*!, an eight 
hours’ day will be possible” (this idea first appeared 
in a letter by Owen, dated 9th August 1817). 

“ The land belongs to the people.” “ That country 
is happiest wliich has most producers and fewest 
distrilmtors.” “A graduated property-tax is the 
best form of taxation.” “ Intertiational congresses 
should be promoted,” etc. Feargus O’Connor 
lectured for them once, and in May 1833 the 
Magna Charta of social regem'ration was issued 
partly iimler Owen’s auspices. In 1831 a “Grand 
National Consoli*lated Trades Union,” or unhm 
of all the working class«*s, was starte*!. On May 
day 1835 tlie association of all classes and all 
nations was formed, with paid lecturers, ete. A 
man atttmdcd its lectures for tliree months, and 
was examine*! in Owen’s philnsojtliy before being 
electe*l irn’inber. It was a torestalling of university 
extension tacUe»l on to co-operativ**. an*l tra*lc 
unionist movomeiits. Owen’s energy as a lecturer 
was fabulous ; and in 183(5, acconiifjg to the Ncto 
Moral World, ii. 214 (its new organ), there were 
100,000 members. The new phasis was wrecked 
partly by Owen being ealle*l to an])erinteud a new 
abortive Owenite community at East Tytherley, 
Hants (1830 to 18M), whose members alterriateiy 
electe*! and (lejmsed Owen as despotic manager, 
an*l ha*l, ns usual, to be kept going by other 
jx'ople’s capital, jmrtly by the socialists, as they 
calb'il themselves, transferring th*'ir attention 
from economy to marriage ainl leligion. Owen’s 
ideas on th*'se subjects are clearly imlicated in the 
report by the Home Colonisation Society of his 
public discussion with Brindley at Bristol (cp. 
OK<e-rriit\on^^ on the ^fonvfacf}^rinJ Spstf'ms, 3rd 
ed. npp. p. 42). In 1840, tlm bishop of Exeter 
ami Duke of Wellington a*lvocated, in the House 
of Ijonls, prosecutions for blasphemy ; the Eit-it 
Tytherley community draineil their funds; and 
the rank and file threw mud at them, which stuck 


(see e.ff., Socialism as it is, by Giles, 1838 ; The 
Human Eccaleobion or New Moral Warren^ 1842). 
Finally the movement worked itself out, while 
political chartism, free trade, and trades unionism 
in its modern sense came to the fore, (ii.) A 
second colouring was given to the co-operative 
movement by Owen's currency craze. The 1820 
report first puts into the forefront (1) Falla of 
Gateshead’s rediscovery of the value of spade 
industry in cultivating wheat as the agricultural 
counterpart of Arkwright’s discovery; and (2) 
the abolition of coined money as the counterpart 
in distributive economics of machinery in pro¬ 
ductive economics. As to this last nostrum, it 
was perhaps due to a misunderstanding of Ricardo’s 
dictum, that labour is the measure of “real 
value” (as to which see Mill’s Pcd., Kcon, iii. 
XV. ; M‘Ciillo*drs PoL Eccni, ii. i.), and to a 
belief in tl)e sn))eriority of paper to coin, which he 
shared with Attwoou and Pekl, whom he had 
aide*I in opposing the resumption of cash pay¬ 
ments by the Bank of England in 1819. In 1830 
(aiMress to merchants) he reads these ideas into 
non-co-operative movements. “The wholesale 
and retail tra*le of the kingdom will soon be 
absorbe*! by a few great hduses, which principle 
will continue to obtain until the whole business 
shall be taken up by bankinrf bazaars.” Between 
16th June and 3rd September 1832 he converted 
his central oflices into an “Equitable Bank of 
Exchange,” which was afterwards called “The 
National Co-operative Trailes Union and Equitable 
Labour Exchange,” and was meant to substitute 
la])*)nr, which he calle«l “intrinsic value,” for 
in*mey as the measure of value (see Labouk 
Exchange). The average hour's work “ cimtained 
in commodities ” was to be the unit of measure- 
ment (cp. Autnhlogr, ii. 302 ; see Karl Marx). 
Say, a pair of boots containe*! “twenty hoars’” 
work, and a pair of trousers “ forty hours’ ” work ; 
the cobbler would come to the bank, deposit his 
boots, and receive a note fu* twenty hours, and 
return next week witli a second pair ami receive a 
second note ; and then if he wislied, receive a pair 
of trousers for his two notes. For this purpose, it 
was essential to equalise every *me’s hoiir’s work. 
Pending the dilRculty of getting workmen to submit 
to this levelling, he adopted a provisional sclienie 
which had two features : (i.) if the boot-maker 
who brought boots said, “ I paid five shillings for 
materials”; the valuer wrote him down ten liours; 
money value of materials was the gang** of hour- 
credit; (ii.)bad work was counted as “contain¬ 
ing” fewer hours than it actually took ; there was 
a despotic valuer at headquarters. Further com- 
plicati*ins arose when (iii.) provision merchants 
smi farmers fought shy of the system ; ami (iv.) 
9000 hours’ value w’as pnrloine*! from the store— 
a loss which Owen made good, though not legally 
liable.^ After this last event (27th July 1833), 
Owen was superseded at hea*lqnarters ; and the 

1 R. Owen’s Rotunda In Gray’s Inn Road : “ I did 
lot witness the introduction *)f the inineniiium, and I 
i)eli«'vc that soon after this lime the Kotunda, with its 
lianpy auguries, came to an end. The excellent and 
truly ])hi]anthro])ic founder [K. Owen] spent tliree or 
four foriuncs on his efforts to raise his fell«)W men, ami 
his failures were in consequence of his implicit trust 
n Iiuman nature, and his conviction that any one may 
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central organisation broke- up in 1834. This 
scheme first inflated then mined tlie co-operative 
societies to whom it was, in the first instance, 
addressed. They were the principal victims. On 
1st August 1829 there were 70 (King's Co-(^erator)j 
on 1st February 1830 there were 172 {London 
Co-op, Mag.)t on 30th June 1832 there were over 
400 (Crisisj i. 69), on 27th October 1832 there 
were over 700 co-operative societies (Crisis^ i. 135), 
between which Owen forged these paper links; 
three or four years later, the number had dwindled 
to fifteen or so. The organisation of co-operators 
by means of a central exchange might have been 
of great help; as it was, Owen’s splendid follies 
acted as an advertisement which stimulated co¬ 
operation to an abnormal and evanescent excess. 

(c) The third branch of the scheme (of 1817, 
1820, and 1823) was that poor-law authorities 
should set these communities going. lie based 
this plan on the “just and legal right” of the 
poor to relief which does not degrade, and to 
employment (cp. Turgot’s Droit au Travail) ; and 
added provisions for gradually converting pau])ers 
into co-operators, and making (c) lead to (6). 
The government obviously seized told of Owen’s 
speech against the disuniting effects of churches 
(‘hst August 1817), to reject the motion made 
to give this scheme a trial (see speeches of Wilber- 
force and Vansittart, in-House of Commons, 14th 
December 1819). The Deeds committee rejected 
Owen’s pauper scheme as baaed on a priori grounds. 
New Lanark being a manufacturing village, not an 
agi’icultural paradise of a parallelogram (1819). 
The Lanarkshire committee in 1820 approved of 
the scheme as the basis for starting a county 
Bridewell, then shelved it. It was not so overseas. 
Leigh Hunt’s Examiner (25111 April 1819), The 
New Moral World, 3rd July 1841; Mary IlcniieU’s 
S^ocial Systejns, etc. (1844), and J. Wolber’s 
li. (hoen (1878), attribute the institution in 1818 
of farm colonies for the unemployed in North 
Holland, at Frederiksoord, etc., by benevolent 
societies quite as much to Ow'en’a as to General Van 
den Bosch’s initiative ; and tlie subsequent incor¬ 
poration of “beggar colonies” of paupers in this 
schtme (1820-1859) was clearly due to this portion 
of Owen’s reports (see Industrial Colonies). 

But the reorganisation of industry was the 
only thing he cared about. Political reform 
was a matter of indifference; although power he 
knew would ultimately shift to the productive 
workers (see, e.g.. Crisis, iii. 114). He first 
addressed a manifesto to the working classes as 
such in April 1819, and urged a plea for vested 
interests. The short passage in the first three 
editions, and the Scotch and American editions 
of the Now View^ opposing reformers as premature, 
was afterwards struck out. In the Crisis^ iil 
114, 3, he indicates the supreme importance of 
strikes and trades unions as compared with mere 
political movements. He scarcely alludes to re¬ 
volution in his earlier works; but deprecates 
tliat of 1830, as expressing only individualism 
and competition {Crisis, i. p. 49, etc.), and with 


attaio perfection in any line if properly educated" 
(Mrs. de Morgan's Autobiography, p. 160). 

[For illustrations of the notes in use and further 
details, see Art. on Labour Exchange.] 


absurd ignorance accuses Mazzini of iosteriiig 
revolutionary tendencies of the same competitive 
and individualistic character {Robert Owens 
Journal^ 22nd November 1851). Cold rather 
than hostile to any political movement, ho thought 
indnstrial experiments the only social factor of 
paramount importance, niul was as confident of 
success for his scheme, which he said had never 
been lric<l, in his addresses to the first two Social 
Science Congresses (1857 and 1858), and until 
he was led out of the latter, leaning on Lord 
Brougham, home to die, as he was at the very first 
outset of his career of reconstruction. “Owen,” 
said Bentham, “begins in vajioiir and ends in 
smoke.” His style is vapouiy, l.-om the time when 
ho preached the Millennium (1st January 1816) at 
New Lanark, until the date of his journal entitled 
A Journal Explanatory of the Means to Well 
Place {and Well Feed, Well Clothe, Well Lodge), 
Well Employ and Well Edvmte {Well Govern and 
Cordially Unite) the Populations of the World 
(1850 to 1852), or until the date of his Millennial 
Gazette {l8o6-f)7). But we prefer Lord Brougham’s 
description of his good humour ami eliihlliko 
simplicity (see Hansard, 14th December 1819); 
or Torrens’s allusion to his “moral grandeur” 
(cited in Macnab’s I Weivs Examined) ; or 

Leigh Hunt’s “Yet I could at any time quit tliese 
writers, or any other, for men who in their own 
persons, and in a spirit at once the boldest and 
most loving, dared to face the most trying and awful 
questions of the time—the Lamennais and Robt. 
Owen, the Parkers, the Fosters, and Newmans.” 

[Robert Owen, Autohiography (1867-58) (ends 1823, and 
contains nearly all his writings down to 1822 In appen¬ 
dices, needs corroboiatiou in his vivid dialogues and 
his dates).—A. J. Booth, Robert Owen, the Founder oj 
Socialism in England {\B(}0), critical and biographical. — 
\V. L. Rargant, Robert Owen and his Social Vldlosophy 
(18G0), biographical and hostile.—Jones Loyd, The Life, 
Tinier, and Labours of Robert 0icc7i(188()-90), biographical 
and IVieiKlly.—F. A. Packard, Life of Robert Owen {luted. 
anon. 18G6; ‘2nd cd. 1868), nniinportant.—Robert Dale 
Owen (R. Ow'^n’s son), ThreAidingmy Way: Twenty-Seven 
Vears of Autobiography (1873). 

Criticisms of Owen are contained in The Edinburgh 
Review (1819).—MalMins, Essay, bk. iii. (Gtb cd. 182G), 
disapproving.—A. F. Paget, Introduction a VEtude de la 
Science Sociale (2nd ed. 1811).—M. R. L. Reybaud, htudes 
sur les Reformateurs contcuiporains ou SocuUistes modemes 
("rd c<l. 1842-3).—G. J. Holyoake, History of Co-operation 
in England (1875-9).—B. Potter, The Co-operative Move- 
mentinCreat Rri fain {1891), pp. 12-31; as to anticipations 
of Rochdale Pioneers, see pp. 61, 67.—S. and B. Webb, 
History of 'Trade Unionism (1894), pp. 119, 143, 161.—U. 
W. Cooke Taylor, The Modem Factory System (1891), p. 200. 
and G. Wallas, Life of PZt/^e (1898). 

As to Ibe Aineiican experiments see The New Harmony 
Gazette, ed. by R. D. Owen, Frances Wright, from IstOct. 
1825 to 3rd Oct. 1827.—77(e Co-operative Magazine {daw. 
1826-Jan. 1830). Both arc Owenite papers and therefore 
communistic.—J. H. Noyes, The History of American 
Socialism (1870), conqelod from valuable original 
materials collected by A. J. Macdonald, but not 
thorough. 

As to tlie “Equitable Exchange” experiments see the 
Owenite paper The Crisis, ed. by R. Owen and R. Ib 
Owen (I9th May 1832 to ‘27th April 1833). It appealed 
mainly to co-operators. Then it was named 'The CruU 
and National Co-operative Trades Union and Equitable 
Exchange Gazette (27t]i April 1833 to 16th August 1834), 
ill order to appeal equally to non-co-operative trade 
unionists. 

As to the subsequent propaganda see the Owenits 
paper 'The New Moral World {let Kov. 1834 to 13th Nov. 
1841). Its full title up to 22nd Oct. 1880 is The New 
Moral World conducted by R. Owen and his Disciples, ox 
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merely By Disciples of R. Owen: caftor which R. Owen’s 
name is omitted. Its full title after lUth July ISl^S is The 
Nett) Moral World or Gazette of the Universal Community 
Sotnety of ReUiunal Religionists en rolled under the (Friendly 
Societies’) Jets, The U. C. S. of Jl. R. were the paying 
members of the association of all classes; they could 
not have been enrolled >in<ler these acts, if their payments 
had been made for co-operative pnrpo.se.s.J 

[See CoMMosisM ; Co-o/-kkatio.v ; Factory Acts; 
SOGIAI.ISM. j jr. D. R. 

OWLKKS were fsimigglms of wool or sheep 
tx) tlie continent wlien tlie exportation from 
Englanrl was prohibited, ])etAveen the Restora¬ 
tion and the be'^inning of tlie 18th century, in 
ths interest, as was supf)Osed, of tlie home manu¬ 
facture of cloth. The chief (>xj>ort station for 
rough wool Avas Romney Marsh, but much went 
also from {Sussex, Essex, and Hampshire, and 
combed Avool was smuggled in considerable 
rpiantities from Canterbury. French boats well 
armed rceeivcid the wool at night, and their 
captains generally succeeded in eluding the 
armed sloops Avhich guarded the Channel, and 


the severe penalties which were enacted against 
them, and of course enacted in vain as long as 
the OAvlcrs could make a net profit of 3d. on 
every tiound of avooI they exiiorted. It is un¬ 
certain Avhethcr the term “owling” is a cor¬ 
ruption of “wooIing,”or is derived fi’om the 
smugglers’ practice of carrying on their trade 
by night. 

[John Smith, LL.B., Chronicon Rustiewn Com- 
merciaU^ or Memoirs of JVool, 1747, ii. 30, 206, 
324, 536, 546, 561, with reference to Rapin, 
ContinnaLion^ p. 371. — EnglayuVs Interest As¬ 
serted^ 1669, and England's Interest by Trade 
Assertedy 1671, both by W. Carter.— Abstract 
of Proceedings of W. Cartety 1694.— Kxcidium 
Angliae and Anglia Rcstauratay both by the 
Chesliire Weaver, 1727.—Bisc.hoirs Woollen and 
Worsted Manufactures. —Dowell’s Hist, of Taxa- 
iixmy iv. 433.—Rogers’s First Fine Years of the 
Bank of Englandy p. 32. — Steplien’s Criminal 
JudWy iii. 228.] e. o. P. 


PACIOLl or PACIOT.O, kiia Luca (15th 
century), sometimes called Luca da Uorgo, from 
his native village in Tuscany, Avas a Franciscan 
monk and distingiiisliod matliematiciau. 

He puhlished at Venice in 1481 his Suimnn 
de ArilhinetiMy (icomelrUiy Propmtumi e Propor- 
tiomtUhty rejmlilished at 'Poscolano 1523. 'Phis 
contains much information on tlie commercial 
practice of Ins time, especially on partnership, 
sales, interest, drafts, and bills. Vlis own leanings 
are t0Avar<i8 a liberal interpretation of the doctrines 
of tlie Cano.n Law ( q . v .) on these subjects; he 
also exj)l.'iiiis clearly the method of book-keeping 
by double entry, particularly developed in Venice, 
thence called (dbt Veneziana. 

A new edition of the part of this treatise relating 
to book-keeping Avas publishe«l by Vincenzo Oitti 
(Fra lAtca di Panoli: Trattato di computi e 
serif hire) Turin, 1878 ; according to Ooldsciimi<it, 
Handbuch des Jlanilfilsrtchts, Stuttgart, 1891 (p. 
246, note 36), it is v»*ry defective. See also Libri, 
Histoire des sciences mathhiuitigues en Jtalu.y iii. 
p. 133.—ilager, Lucas Pacioli und Simon Steria \ 
and Her Traktat des Lucas Pacioli, Stuttgart, 
1878, wlio has in tin* latter folloAVid the «lefective 
text of Vincenzo (Jitli. K. ca. 

PACKMAN. A term ajiplied to pedlars I 
who carry their goods in a pack (see Pkdi.au). i 

.T. K. V. M. I 

PACOTILLR: Fr. (maritime traclc). Sea- | 
men’s ventures, or goods captains and crews | 
wore formerly alloAved by cMislom to take witli | 
them in small ipiaiititios, on trading voyages, ■ 
to sell on their own account. Tlioy wvre free i 
of freight, and the ]uaetiec was tolerated to ; 
interest seamen in the e\p«Mlition. In the 
early days of maritime dise.)very, before the 
creation of factories or depots of merchandise 
in distant eoimtries and colonies, the Avon! jxi- \ 
cotille was also cmj>]oyod to describe cargoes of | 
Tarioua commodities taken on voyages of circum- I 


navigation to barter with or soli to the natives. 
By extension cheap common goods carried by 
pedlars are called pacotillcy and the Avord is now 
used in disparagement to describe any mer¬ 
chandise as being of inferior quality. r. l. 

PAGANO, Franuksuo Mario (1748-1799). 
Born in Brienza (Basilicata) ; a distinguished 
jurist and a martyr for Itiilian liberty. At 
tAA’cnty lie began to publish his legal Avorks. 
lie commenced by teaching criminal laAV at the 
university of Najilcs. Persecuted for tlie ideas 
expressed in his Avritings, and exiled, he Aveiit 
to Rome ami taught public Iuav at the university 
there. He Avas recalled to Najiles in 1799 to 
take part in the jirovisional Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment—he arranged the plan for the constitution 
of the republic, and ]»iesided at the legislative 
council. When tlie Neapolitan revolution Avas 
quelled lioAvas condemned to death and executed, 
Pagano’s memorandum on the trade in fisii is of 
imjiortanco to economists ; he folloAvs the ideas 
of the IblYsiocRATS, and ilemamls domtslic 
freedom of trade. 

In this treatise, Avrittfii to convince the people 
of the. advantage of continuing the abolition of 
tbo excise on fish, Avhieh some Avisbed to re- 
enforee, Pagano observes that the jirii.e of goods 
is naturally determined by their quantity, and 
the demand for them, and that nature -through 
freedom of trade, not law—must tix the ]»ricc. 
Price, established by biAV, may be Avi\)ng, and 
may damage both buyei-s and sellers. He 
would also remove the monopoly of sale granted 
only to a feAV, and would allow the iisbermen 
tlnMiiselves to sell—this right to be accorded 
to others as Avell as to lisliermon ; all crafts to 
thrive in freedom. Thus Pagano desired the 
abolition of all the corpoiations of arts and 
crafts, and of all obstacles and restrictions on 
the home ti ade. 
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Ragionamento aulla lih&rtd, del ccmm&rcio dd 
pesce in Napoli^ Napoli, 1789.— Saggi politici dei 
prindpU, progressi e decadenza della sociek\ 
Napoli, 1789. 

[Foniari, DeUe teorie eccmomiche nelle prmuncie 
Napoletane^ vol. ii. Milano, Hoepli, 1888.—Alberti, 
Le corporazioni d' arii e mestieri e la libertd dd 
coniinercio interno negli antichi economisti itcdiani^ 
Milan, Hoepli, 1888.] U. u. 

PAGE, Fkederio (1769-1834), a Berk- 
shire country gentleman, author of Principles 
of English Poor Laws llludratcd aTid Defc'iulcdy 
Bath, 1822, 2nd ed., London, 1829, 8vo, and 
of Observations on the State of the Indigent Poor 
in Ireland^ London, 1830, 8vo. In the fii*st, 
he insists that, through the intervention of the 
Stnte^ the indigent have a right to relief from the 
possessors of property. Ho advocates the exten¬ 
sion of select vestries under the Sturges Bourne 
Act 1819 (see Poor Law), and a strict dis¬ 
crimination in gi-anting relief, according to 
character. The pamphlet is chicily interesting 
as describing the working of the old poor-law 
system, under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances. The later pamphlet is mitten to 
advocate a poor law for Ireland. ii. E. K. 

PAGET, AMt5Di5:E (died about 1850), was a 
disciple of G. Fourier. ((/.v.), and wrote;— 

Introduction d VHude de la science socials 
(Paris, 1838 and 1841), wliioh is considered one 
of the best statements of his master’s doctrines. 

E. ca. 

PAGNINI, Giovanni Francesco (1715- 
1789), born at Vol terra in Tuscany, held oifico 
in tlie financial department of the Tuscan 
government. He was a member of the 
“Societal dei Georgolili ” of Florence, a skilful 
agriculturist, and an able writer. 

Well acquainted with the writers of the school 
of natural right and some English pliilosophers, 
he translated (published at Florence, 1751, two 
vols.) Locke’s works ; Two Treatises of Ciill Govern¬ 
ment (1690) ; Some considerations on the lowering 
of Interest^ etc. (1691) ; Farther considerations 
concerning raising the value of Money (1698). 
Ho then reprinteci parts of the Manuali jwatici, 
which the two bankers Francesco Balducci auxl 
(liovanni da Uzzauo had written in the 14th and 
15th centuries/or the use of merchants. 

In his essay “ On the right price of Commodities, 
etc.,’’ ho demonstrated that the Romans, who 
souglit wealth only through war, adopted some 
provisions which were quite contrary to that 
principle which, as he says, "is able to procure 
its citizens or subjects the power of using advan- 
tagi!Ously the produce of its territory, as w'ell as 
to protect and forward manufactures and facilitate 
the export of both nianufacture.s and natural 
products ; and as far as ]>o.ssible to prevent the 
introduction and consumption of foreign goods.” 
And as the system of concpicst was no longer 
po>.sible, and by themselves the states could no 
longer provide for agricultme and war, Pagnini 
praised and suggested such iiicasure.s of govern¬ 
ment as weic not designed to jn’oeure the .state 
abundance of foreign commodities and goods, but 


to save it also “ the expense which the consump¬ 
tion of the same would imply, and to enable it 
also to acquire the gold and silver of other nations.” 
In his remarks on the question of value, Pagnini 
did not follow the doctrines of Locke, whom he 
had translated, but those of Pufendorf. He 
admitted the existence of an actual market value 
only, not that of a natural or normal value ; and 
he maintained, though he gave it a special meaning 
of hi.s, the theory of supply ami demand as Vhrri, 
Ortes, Gioja, Galiani, and others had done. He 
also maintained that the ideas of the Romans 
about the origin and functions of money were 
altogether opposed to the theories of modern 
economists, a thesis which was completely refuted 
by Neui and Caru (see PAiiLua Julius). In his 
work Della Decima (see Di^llmes), Pagnini gives a 
history of that tax and the trade of the ancient 
Florentines, with a digrc.jS!on on the value of gold 
and silver, and on the rate of prices of commodities 
in the 14th and 1.5ih centuries compared witli 
those of tlie 18th century. This work is still of 
use in the study of prices— Saggio sopra il giusto 
prezzo diile cose^ la jivda valuta della moneta e 
sopra il coinmercio dei Romani^ inserted in 
Custodi’s Raccolla,—Serittori classici d* economia 
political modem part, t. ii., Milano, 1813.— Della 
Decima^ Lisbona e Lucca, 1765, and Firenze, 1756- 
66. A. B. 

PAGODA, History of. A gold coin of 
southern Iinlia, known also by the native names 
of vardha or hdn, the fonner word indicating 
the “Boar” avatdroi Vishnu, tigured on south 
Indian coins from the 5th century onwards, 
whilst hdn ( = gold) is their later Mahommedan 
name. From the 16th century onwards this 
was the Portuguese “pardao de ouro,” perhaps 
meaning “a quarter” of a gold rupee. The 
name pagoda is sonudimes derived from Persian 
words meaning idol-tern])lo; but more commonly 
from the Sk. hhagarat — holy, for the reason 
given in Fra Paulino’s Viaggiool 1796 that the 
coin bore “ the clligy of the gocbless Bliagavadi, 
a name corni[)t(Ml into pagoda by Euro])eans ” 
(cp. Linschoten's 7’ntrc/sof 1596):—“They are 
Imiian and Heathenish money with the picture 
of a Diiicll upon them and tlicreforo are called 
Pagodas.” The cHigy in question was that of 
Krishna, or Swaini, whence the “swamy-pagoda” 
of Madras, containing about 46 grains of tine 
gold. Still better known was its successor, the 
“ star-i)agoda ” of Madras, whicli was the stand¬ 
ard coin of south India till 1818. This coin, 
bearing thocpouyinous device of a star, contained 
by law 42-048^grains tine, and was therefore 
worth about 7s. 6d. There were also Pondi¬ 
cherry and Porto Novo ]>agodas worth about Is. 
less. All those three varieties were familiar at 
the beginning of the present century throughout 
the Indian currency area, which then included 
not only Ceylon and Mauritius, but abo the 
Cape and St. Helena. Even in New South 
Wales, in 1800, the pagoda was constituted a 
legal tender. By })roclaniation of 7th January 
1818 in Madras the coinage of the gold pagorlu 
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was stopped, in view of the establishment of 
the silver rupee as the standard coin of the 
presidency. With the pagoda gold disappeared 
from normal circulation in India. 

\^Acls a'nd Re<jillations of the East India Com- 
"pany. — Clialinors, History of (Jnrrcncy in the 
British Colonics^ London, 1893.—55ay, Histoire 
monUaire des Colonies t'rani^nises, Paris, 1S92.—- 
Thurston, History of the Coinage of the East India 
Companyf Madras, 1890.—Sir If. Yule, Hobson 
Jobsun. I 

PAINK, Thomas (1737-1809), born at Thet- 
ford (Norfolk), died in New York ; held an 
appointment in the excise, on his dismissal 
from which in 1774 he went to Philadelphia ; 
there, through introductions from Franklin, 
he made friends and olitained employment in 
journalism, lie took an active part in the 
American War of Independence, and in 1777 
was made secretary to the committee of foreign 
allairs. His Crises (1776-83) were acknow- 
hidged by Washington and others as having 
pow'cilully assisted the cause of separation. 
Leaving AiiKuica in 1787, he visited Paris 
and London, where ho published his Eights of 
(1791 and 1792), a reply to Hurke’s 
Ile/lrj'ions on the EVcncJi lievolution, lie was 
thereupon elcctc<l to the convention, and 
subsequently to the committee for framing a 
new constitution. His association witli the 
(Jirondins aroused the enmity of Marat and 
Robesjuerre, and ho spent the greater part of 
1794 in juisoii, where he completed his Age 
of licason. lie returned to America in 1802. 

Paine’s merits and <lefects are those of a partisan. 
In his economic, as in his political and religious 
writings, his aim is not the conqtlete investigation 
of a subject with n view to the discovery of truth, 
but the application of foregone conclusions to 
particular cases ; he ilisplays, however, moral 
though not iiitelleetual .sincerity, along with much 
originality and .unitfmeas of ohservation. His .style 
is clear and vigorous, and he is a master of telling 
and suggestive phr-ases, like his detiuition of govern- 
ineiit as “ a mode rendered necessary by the 
inability of moral virtue to govern the world” 
(lIVrAvf, vol. i. p. 71), and his anlieii)a1ion of the 
spirit of the Monroe doclrim* Nothing but 
continental authority c;in regulate continental 
matters” (irorX'j, vol. i. }». 107). The Crises 
(1776-83), tiie Eorrsfer's Lrltrrs (1776), and the 
Letter to Rognal (1782), which deal with the 
subject of cohmial and imperial relations, are still 
of interest as an exposition of the «lisadvautagcs 
arising from too close a connexion between the 
mother country and a fully developcvl colony. 
Hut Paine was obviously mistaken in regarding 
political independence ns the only means of freeing 
colonial trade from vexatious restiictious, and in 
ilenyiug that the colonies had derived any benelit 
from Pritish protection during the W’ar.s of the 
18th tentury. How little he realise*! the force 
of the imperial idea was showm by his attempt 
to prove that Panada and Halifax were possessions 
u.seless to England, and inevitably destined to 
amalgamation with the States (vol. ii. 


pp. 123-5). The value of another group of work.s, 
treating of administration and its relation to 
economics, and including Common Sense (1776), 
Prospects on the Rubicon (1787), The Rights of 
Man (1791), Address to the Addressers (1792), 
and the Dissertation on the First Principles of 
Government (1795), is diminished by the prevalent 
hdlacy that “every civil right grows out of a 
natural right” {WorkSf vol. ii. p. 307). Paine, 
however, is in harmony with modern thought in 
hi.s refusal to identify society with government 
{WorkSf vol. i. p. 69), in his support of the 
principle, first perceived by the Physiocrats, 
that the prosperity of a commercial nation is 
regulated by the prosperity of its rivals ( Woi'ks, 
vol. ii. p. 457), and in his condemnation of illicit 
trade ( Works^ vol. i. p. 379). He was ibo author 
of several ingenious schemes of taxation, including 
one for the abolition of the poor-rate {Rights of 
Man^ pt. ii., 1792). In the Dissertation on 
Government^ the Affairs of the Banky and Paper 
Money (1786), according to Mr. Conway, he 
overwhelms “the whole brood of heresies—State 
privilege, legal tender, repudiation, retrospective 
laws ” {Lifty vol. i. p. 217). But, like some other 
advocates of “honest money,” Paine is not free 
from the heresy of regarding abundant currency 
as a disadvantage {Worksy vol. i. p. 226). Among 
his other works may be mentioned the Letters 
(1779), in which he argues for the “n.itural right ” 
of the United States to the Newfoundland fisheries; 
Pvhlic Good (1780), dealing with the question of 
state sovereignty ; and Agrarian Justice (1797). 
opposing the system of landed property, and con¬ 
taining a proposal for state compensation in money 
to those debarred from the possession of land. 

[The references in the text are to Paine’s lI’erA'.'!, 
ed. Ponway, London and New York, 1894-6 ; and 
to Conway, Life of Thomas Paine, London and 
New York, 1892. See also DicL of Nat. Biog., 
London, 1895, vol. xliii., article “ Paine, Thoiiia.s,'’ 
by Leslie Slejdien.] E. R. k. 

PALE (Irkland) denoted the district wdthin 
which direct English law and Control exist(fd. 
First used in the Ifith century, it apjdied to 
the greater part of the four counties of Dublin, 
Loutli, Meath, and Kildare. The .Statute of 
])roghe<la (1494) provided that the pale should 
bo surrounded by a double fence and diteli to 
prevent marauding incursions by the Irish. 
The chief points in this boundary were 
Dundalk, Kells, Naas, and Tallaght. 

[Hardiman in Tracis on Ireland, vol. ii. (1811).^ 
issued by the Archaeological Society.—Ikigwell, 
Ireland under (he Tudors, vol. i. p. 123.] 

<\ F. n. 

PALEY, AYilliam (1713-1805). Paley wjuj 
senior wrangler 1763, fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambriilge, 1766, cliajdain of Bishop Law at 
Carlisle, 1769. After holding vaiious livings 
he became archdeacon of Carlisle (1782), tiio 
title by which lie is best known. 

He wrote at greatest leni:th on natural theology 
and the evidences of Christianity {Horae Paulinae 
1790, Ecidences of Chriduinity, 1794, yatuml 
Theology, 1802). 'i’he two writings that bear 
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uiO»t on economics are the Principles of M&ral 
and Political Philosophy (1785) and the tract, 
Reasons for Contentment addressed to the LaJbaar- 
mg Part of the British Public (1793). This 
tract was written at a time when there was war 
with France together with depression of trade an<l 
general suiFering, when there was much public 
agitation in favour of reform, witii much straining 
of the laws against sedition, wlien booksellers great 
and small were prosecuted for selling Paine’s 
Rights of Man^ “ that being treason in duodecimo 
which is innocent in quarto” (Windham). Paley 
tells the grumbling mob that they should not 
make comparisons, but do their own duty and 
mind their own concerns (4, 5); let them con¬ 
sider that the same law which protects the 
rich in their property protects the poor man in 
his, and as the poor man is the weaker he needs 
the protection more (5, 6). Besides, the labouring 
man has as much of the real pleasures and bless¬ 
ings of life as the rich, without the care and 
the temptations (7-11, cp. 14, 15). Indeed in 
security and certainty of provision for his family 
the poor is superior (11, 12). Service for wages 
Paley takes to be “the best way of conducting 
business, because all nations have adopted it” 
(13), and it is as equitably regulated in England 
as anywhere (13). “I have no propensity to 
envy any one, least of all the rich and great; 
but if I were disposed' to this weakness, the 
subject of my envy would be a healthy young 
man in full possession of his strength and facul¬ 
ties, going forth in a morning to work for Ins wife 
and children, or bringing them home his wages at 
night” (18). Finally changes of condition that 
break up our ordinary habits of living “never can 
be productive of happiness,” ‘‘it is not only to 
venture out to sea in a storm but to venture for 
nothing ” (22). This pamphlet was meant quite 
seriously, and attracted some attention. 

Paley seems not to have studied either HOmk 
or Adam Smith. In his Moral and Political 
Philosophy^ lie borrows his utilitarian doctrine 
from Abraham Tucker’s lAyht of Nature Pursued 
(1768-78). He is on the whole a defender of 
things as they are, though this sometimes leads 
him into hazardous arguments. 11(3 defends the 
institution of property by urging that it increases 
the produce of tlie earth, preserves it to maturity, 
prevents contests about it, and “improves the 
conveniency of living,” by allowing division of 
emi)loyrnents and encouraging art and invention 
(i5. ch. ii.). “The xjoorest and the worst pro¬ 
vided, in countries where f»roperty and tlic conse¬ 
quences of property prevail, are in a better situa¬ 
tion with respect to food, raiment, houses, and 
what are called the necessaries of life, than 
any are in })laces where most things remain in 
common ” {Jb. ch. ii.). The foundation of the 
right of property is not, as Locke said, labour, 
but “the law of the land,” and that is founded 
ultimately on “the will of God” (ch. iv.). The 
special chapters on contracts of sale, hazard, 
inconsumable property, lending, and labour, ch. 
vi.-xiv., have little or no economic value, though 
ch. viii., on general consequences, luis some points 
neatly put in the style of Bastiat’s Popular 
Sophisms, 


In the chapters on charity (pt. ii. ch. i.-v.) 
there are instances of arguments reaching farther 
than the author intended; e.g. “it is a mistake 
to suppose that the rich man maintains his ser¬ 
vants, tradesmen, tenants, and labourers; the 
truth is they maintain him.” “All that he 
does is to distribute what others produce, which 
is the h'ast part of the business.” One chapter 
(v.) on pecuniary bounty can hardly be reconciled 
with the Address to Labourers; “the dread of 
want” is included among the evils of poverty, 
and the jdea that “the poor do not suller so 
much as we imagine” is rejected : “the question 
is not how unhappy any one Is, but how much 
more happy we can make him.” 

The section (bk, iii. pt. iii.) devoted to 
marriage is more of a sermon than an economic 
discourse on x)opillation. We need of course to 
remember that the book is not professedly econ¬ 
omic. The subject of “ population and provision ” 
is discussed by itself in a later section, bk. vi. ch. 
xi.). Paley thinks that on the whole “twice the 
number of inhabitants will produce double the 
(puintity of hapjnness.” “It may and ought to be 
assumed in all political deliberations that a larger 
portion of happiness is enjoyed amongst ten 
persons jiossessing the means of healthy subsist¬ 
ence than can be produced by five persons under 
every advantage of power, afiluence, and luxury.” 
“Consequently the decay of population is the 
greatest evil a state can suifer, and the improve¬ 
ment of it the object which ought in all countries 
to be aimed at in preference to every other 
political purpose whatever.” He allows “the 
tendency of nature, in the human species,^ towards 
a continual increase of its numbers.” “ The two 
X>rinciples upon which population seems primarily 
to depend, the fecundity of the species and the 
capacity of the soil, would perhaps in all countries 
enable it to proceed much further than it has yet 
advanced.” “The condition most favourable to 
poplilation is that of a laborious, frugal people 
minivsteriug to the demands of an opulent luxurious 
nation, because this situation, whilst it leaves 
them every advantage of luxury, exempts them 
from the evils which naturally accompany its 
admission into any country.” This is the 
passage criticised by Malthus [Essay^ iv. xiii.) ; 
Malthus quotes a i)assage in Paley’s Natural 
Theology (ch. xxvi.) where Paley seems to modify 
his views. He had (in the Mor, and Pol, Phil,) 
regarded luxury as bad for the luxurious, though 
good for those that supplied them ; “thebusiness 
of one half of mankind is to set the other half at 
work ” (vi. xi.). In the Natural Theology he says 
that “ mankind will in every country breed up to 
a ceitain point of distress,” a point which will be 
high or low according to the country. He also 
accepts the statements of Malthus (the author of 
“a late treatise upon population”) in regard to 
geometrical increase. Malthus draws the infer¬ 
ence that Paley must now admit luxury to be a 
benefit to the luxurious themselves, and the wide 
diffusion of luxury to be a safeguard against over¬ 
population, in so far as luxury raises the “point 
of distress” higher and produces a check on 

1 Cp. Nat , Theol . ch. xxvi., where the same “super* 
fecundity'’ is allowed of all animal life. 
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population sooner. For Paley’s philosophy and 
theology, see Leslie Stephen’s English Thought 
in the 18th Century^ vol. i. (1876), and Mackin¬ 
tosh’s Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy (7th 
ed. of Ency. Brit.). J- B. 

PALISSY, Bernard dr (1500-1589), died a 
Protestant prisoner in the Bastile. Celebrated 
for his artistic pottery, his figuZincs rustiqites 
as ho called them, he enjoyed for a time the 
protection of the kings of France, after having 
exhausted his own slender means, and worked 
for sixteen years, to discover the composition of 
the enamels used in Italy. 

Though a poor and illiterate man, he left 
several works remarkable for clear insight into 
natural and economic phenomena. In geology he 
was in many respects a harbinger of modern 
science. In his Recepte vlritahle pour apprendre 
(lUx hommes d multiplier leurs tresers (1563), he 
gives useful ailvicre to agriculturists on the use of 
manures -their object is to return to the soil the 
elefuents which have been exhausted by the crops. 
“Philosophy,” ho allirms, should lead and direct 
agriculture. In his Trait6 des MUauxet Alchimle^ 
(IfiSO), a dialogue between ^^ThSorique" and 
“ Pnuliquef'' ho ridicules the futile researches of 
alchemists, who, he said, should bo called “anti- 
philosophers” ; according to the opinion of 
I’racti(juo : “ A pestilence, a war, or a famine 
would be less injurious than six men who knew 
how to make gold in gi'eat quantity. If once their 
process were divulge<l, evc.rybody would despise 
tillage, an<l land would remain a waste . . . Gold 
would become so depreciated that nobody would 
give bread or wine in exchange.” This view, so 
strikingly in advance of the times, was, a century 
Inter, again expressed by Leibniz in his Oedipus 
Chymii'us. I’alissy’s works were republished in 
1880, one vol. [Henry M(»rloy, Pidissy the Poller^ 
Loinlon, 1852. K Dujmy, B. Palissy^ ilumime, 
Vartiale, le savanl^ et iicrivairit Pari.s, 1902.] E. ca, 
PALMKR, J. Horsley (1780-1858), for fifty 
years one of the most eminent and esteemed of 
Knglish merchants, became a <lirector of the 
Bank of Fnglaiid in 1811, and governor for the 
three years 1830-1S32. 

Palmer gave ;in able explanation of the working 
of the sy.stem of the bank (see Banking ; Bk. of 
Kn(J.) before the committee of 1832 on the bank 
charter. Ho further stated his views in The Causes 
and (Consequences of the Pressure, upon the Money 
Markety with a Stutrinent of the. Action of the Bank 
of hlnqland from 1st October ISSS to 27th Decent- 
h'r IS.h!, lA>ndon, 1837, 8vo, which called forth 
a reply from S. Jones Lovn {q.i\), Refections 
su;i-f'sfcd, etc., 1837, republished in Tracts, 1858. 
I’almer defended his position in a Reply to the Re- 
feetions, etc., 1837, 8vo. His views are further 
criticised in Tooke’s Jlist»ry of Prices, vol. iii. pp, 
91-111. Palmer also wrote Reasons against the 
proposed fmlian Joint-S'oek Bank, Lomloii, 1836, 
Nvo. 

[Tim/s, nth February 1858. Register, 

II. K. E. 

PALMKRl, Nicoi.(^ horn at Termini, Sieily 
(end of 18th century, died .Inly 1837). His 
liberal principles prevented him from seeking 


public employment. He lived in obscurity, 
devoting his life to study. 

He was an economist of the school of Adam 
Smith. Besides many minor writings published 
in reviews and newspapers, he wrote an Historical 
Reswni of Sicily, and an essay in which he 
demonstrates the wretched state of Sicilian agri¬ 
culture, recommending, with a courage unusual 
for the epoch and country in which he lived, the 
opening of the Sicilian ports to free trade with 
foreign countries as the only remedy for existing 
evils. Even in our times, when the Sicilian 
problem, far from being solved, or even appease* 1, 
has grown more acute and alarming, the remedies 
proposed by Palmeri are still worthy of considera¬ 
tion. His essay, which fell ac< identally into the 
hands of Francesco Ferrara, induced the latter to 
apply himself to economics. (See The Life and 
the Doctrine of Francxsco Ferrara, by A. Bertolini, 
B.ari, 1895). 

Saggio delle cause e delle angustie attuali del- 
I* economia agraria della Sicilia, Palermo, 1S2G. 

A. B. 

PALMIERI, Giuseppe (1721-1794). Born 
in Martignano, province of Lecce ; of a noble 
Neapolitan family ; was an economist, financier, 
and statesman. He began life as a soldier, and 
then became a disciple of Genov ksi ; he again 
returned to military life, in which his career w’as 
brilliant, but at thirty-eight ho finally aban¬ 
doned it and devoted himself to study, 
agiiculture, and public life. In 1738 ho was 
cliarged with the reorganisation of the finance 
of the province of Lccce, and in 1791 was made 
director of tlie board of finance in the kingdom 
of Naples. 

As a statesman, Palmieri tried to aj^ply the 
principles of economic science to public ad 
ministration ; ho rescued tlic latter from many 
abuses, promoted the abolition of turnj)iko 
tolls and feudal rights, and together with 
Filangieri assisted gieatly in the fonnalion 
of the Neapolitan customs tarilf of 1788, which 
was a great step towards simplifying taxation 
and a rational organisation of the customs. 

His views on commerce are of especial import¬ 
ance. Ho advocates moderate protection to 
commerce and agriculture; ho admits the 
advantages of free trade applied universally— 
absolute frcedoiu for commerce in the interior; 
but ho suggests for Italy limits to the fn>edom ^ 
of foreign trade as a defence against foreign 
competition, and to assist the promotion of 
national industries as other countries <lo. 

He combats the doctrines of the Physio- 
ORAT.S, especially with respect to the importance 
of foreign trade, which he maintains to be a 
true source of wealth for the nation. Ho 
wjis the soul of the theoretic and practical 
reform of the siuily of economics and finance 
in the kingdom of Naples towards the end of 
the last century. 

Ho discussed the general theory of fixation, 
as w’ell as detailed questions of finance, an*! 
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originated and encouraged many interesting 
discussions on the errors and prejudices of 
existing systems and necessary financial re¬ 
forms. He minutely analyses taxation, pre¬ 
ferring, on the whole, indirect taxation. 
This opinion had many supporters in his 
day, but for variety of observation, criticiil 
acumen, largeness of ideas, and divemity of 
argument, Palrnieri fiir surpasses all other 
writers of his time. His works gave a great 
impulse to the scientifio life of his day, and 
proposed improvements into public admini¬ 
stration by showing the baneful effects of the 
existing system on trade and economics. 

The fundamental conception of the financial 
reforms suggested, and to a great extent carried 
out by him, consists in greatly simplifying 
the system of taxation combined with freedom 
to trade, agriculture, and traffic. Abolition of 
internal customs, reduction of frontier customs, 
particularly of those on export of goods, re¬ 
organisation of customs tariffs and reform of 
the crown estates, were the measures proposed 
by Palmier! for the improvement of the econo¬ 
mic position and finances of the kingdom of 
Naides. 

Palrnieri wrote, liiflessioni s\dlapvhblica felidtd. 
relativaniente al regno di Napoli, Napoli, 1787.— 
Pensieri economici relativi al regno di Napoli, 
Napoli, 1789. — Osservazioni su mrii arlicoli 
riguardanti la puhhlica economia, Napoli, 1790.— 
Lettera sulla nuova taHffa doganale, Napoli, 1790. 
—IMla richezza nazionale, —Napoli, 1792. 

[See on Palrnieri, among others, Pdcca Salerno, 
Storia delle dottrine jinanziarie in Ttalia, 2iid 
edition, Palermo, 1896.—Fornari, Delle leorie 
economiche nelle provincie Nnpoletane, vol. ii., 
Milan, 1888.—Gobbi, La concatrenza estera e gli 
antichi economisti italiani, Milan, 1884.] u. K. 

PALMIERl, Matteo (1405 - 1475). In 
his treatise Della vita civile (Florence, 1529) 
Palrnieri deals with political economy and 
Ii nance. He supports proportional and con¬ 
demns j)iogressive taxation proposed at that 
time in Florence, as he considers diversity of 
fortune is in the order of nature, and should 
not be altered by taxation. The bfisis of 
Palmicri’s opinion is that taxation is an obliga¬ 
tion to the state, imposed on all citizens in 
return for the assistance given by the state in 
the formation of private fortunes, and that it 
should be distributed among them in j>ropor- 
tion to wealth, so that property may bear its 
part without changing the natural distribution 
of wealth. This is a very remarkable concep¬ 
tion for those days, as it shows that even then 
the most important financial controversies 
turned on this point, and it offera a certain 
analogy to the modern doctrine of equality 
of sacrifice. 

[Ricca-Salerno, Storia delle dottrine jinanzia¬ 
rie in Italia,, 2nd ed., Palermo, 1896.—Cossa, 
(ntroduzione alio studio delV economia politica, 
Milan, 1892.] U. h. 


PANIC, COMMERCIAL. See Crises. 
PANNAGE. Oiiginally this word seems 
to have meant simply the food, acorns, beech 
mast, etc., which pigs could find for themselves 
in a wood. Generally, however, in inediceval 
records, it means either the right of feeding 
pigs in a particular wood, or the annual rent 
paid for that right. Thus, the statement, 
that in a certain wood there is pannage for 
twenty pigs, means that twenty pigs could 
pick up a living there : A. 15. has pannage 
for twenty pigs in such a wood, means, that 
A. 15. has the right to turn out twenty pigs, to 
find a living there; while in the forest- 
officer’s accounts the word pannage would mean 
the rent paid by A. B. foi this right. 

[Pipe Rob Society’s publications, vol. iii.— 
Cowel’s Interpreter, Ijoudon.] a. e. b. 

PAOLETTl, Ferdinando (1717-1801), 
parish priest of S. Donnino at Villa Magno, near 
Floreiice, was an intelligent practical agricul¬ 
turist and an excellent writer on that subject. 

A follower of the PuYsrocitAiS, Paoletti 
published, 1769, Pensieri sopra V agricoUura, part 
of which Custom inserted in his Raccolta (see 
Scrittori classici di ecoiiomia politica, modern 
part, t. XX.), and, 1772, I veri inezzi di render 
fdici ’le societdy in which, as every physiocrat in 
Italy as well as in Franco did in his time, he 
brought forward free-trade ideas on the corn- 
trade. His belief In the good effects of free-trade 
induced him to reproach Bandini for his prejudice 
against public stores of produce (see Gurnieus 
d’Abondance). Yet he supported, in his Veri 
niezzi, taxes on luxuries, the idea of aiding the 
exportation of commodities not of ilie first necessity 
such as oil, wine, etc.,; and in his Pensieri pro¬ 
tective duties to encourage agi’iculture. Cossa 
therefore {Introduction, p. 269) riglitly places 
Paoletti among those who, though accepting the 
uew theories of the physiocrats, could not alto¬ 
gether give up the old ones of the mercantilists. 

Pensieri sopra V agricoUura, Firenze, 1769, 2iid 
ed. 1789.— Veri mezzi di render felici le societd, 
Firenze, 1772 (in Raccolta del Custodi), A. n. 

PAOLINI, Giovano Battista (end of 18th 
century). Born in Pistoja, an eclectic wTitor 
on economics, his idea is that laws cannot be 
fixed on absolute and universal principles, but 
must be subservient to conditions of time and 
place, so that under different circumstances 
any system may bo advisable. In foreign com¬ 
merce Paolini recommends ** legitimate,” not 
“ absolute freedom ”—that is, “a right to culti¬ 
vate, work, transport, export, and introduce 
such goods as are useful to the whole country— 
this freedom to be limited and regulated by 
laws and duties wherever the good of the 
country demands it. Hence in the application 
of such freedom it is necessary to consider the 
existing circumstances of the countiy,” hence 
also “ certain economic laws might be good for 
ancient but bad for nioder.i nations.” 

I^aolini wrote, Della lec/ittima libertd del com 
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mercio, Florence, 1785. (See Gobbi, La concor- 
renza estera e gli antichi econoviisti itcUianij 
Milan, 1884.) u.ii. 

PAOLINO, a Minorite of Venice, lived in the 
lirst half of the 14th century. lu the solitiule 
of the monastery he devoted himself to study 
the political and economical problems of society 
with brilliant talent, but also with the defects 
common to his and coinlition, namely a 
complete submission to tlio doctrines of Thomas 
Aquin>\s (q.v.)f and a total want of practical 
knowledge of men and tilings. 

His name and work would probably not have 
been known had not l*iol'. Mussalia, an Italian 
philologist teaching at Vienna, published, in 1868, 
with notos, the Trullnto di Fra Faolino^ in which 
he speaks of the family and of the state, laying 
down rules for theii' moral encouragement, as the 
many writers he reginilae^ inatUutionet enulitione 
J*rl/ic{/juin of that tiirn^ had done, among whom 
the poet IVtrarch (l:i0l-7l), J)e reimhlica optime 
lulniinistramla; Kgiiiio Colonna (1247-1316), he 
regitahve /‘rincipum (anterior to Paolino) among 
the politicians ; and Andrea dTsernia (1220-1316), 
among the jurisconsults, are worthy of being 
mentioned. 

Tntffato (ie regimine rectoris (1313-1315), 
Vieiinu, 1868. A. B. 

PAPER BLOCKADE. A phrase used to 
denote a blockade maintained by an insufficient 
force or by no force at all. Intkknationai. 
Law roipiiros that a belligerent power, which 
churns tiro riglit of captui'ing all vessels 
attcmj)ting to run in or out of an cuemy’s 
port, sliall have rendered ingress and egress 
dangerous by sending a ship or 8hij)S of war 
to crui.so olf tlio port in question, in such a 
position and in such numbers that they are 
almost certain to intercept all wlio approach 
(see Unoi^KADK). This is the only kind of 
blockade nuutr\il states are bi)und to submit to. 
The fourth article of the Dfai, a ration ok 
PAitls laid down that “blockades to beldnding 
must 1)0 elfeetive, that i.s to say sullicieiit really 
to pr'event access to tlic coast of the enemy. 
In iliawing up this rule the statesmen of the 
Congress of Paris of 1856 did but formulate an 
a(‘ccpted principle. The ArrMru) Nkuirauty 
of 1780 liad dechuvd not oidy that 
tliere imrst bo evident danger in entcrirjg the 
blockaded port from the proximity of the 
blockading s<]na(li’on, Imt also that the vessels 
which composed it must bo stationary. In 
1800 the soi’ond armed neutrality adde<i that 
ships were entith'd to a warning by tlic 
commander of the foi'co which clo.sed the port, 
and might not bo captured unless they made 
an attempt to enter after having been warned. 
The great agreement of 1856 was .silent as to 
these fanciful restraints upt)n the umlouhlod 
right of a belligerent; but gave the saiictit)ii 
ofexpivss consent to tlie just and reasonable 
rule which forbids a ]>owcr at war to interfere 
with neutral trade by merely for'biddiiig com¬ 


merce with its enemy’s ports. This had been 
done often enough in mediaeval times, and was 
not unknown as late as the 18th century. But 
the great events of the close of that epoch, and 
the growth of a reasoned system of maritime 
law from the decisions of the prize courts of the 
leading nations of Europe and America, settled 
definitely that a belligerent could not enjoy 
the rights against neutrals given by blockade 
without fuKilliiig the obligation of maintaining 
liis blockade by a sullicieiit naval force. The 
civilised world has accepted this j»rinciple for 
more than a century. The violations of it, 
ordered by Napoleon’s Berlin and Milan de¬ 
crees, and the retaliatory British Orders in 
Council, were justilied on both sides as 
reprisals for the illegal violence of the 
enemy (see Continental System ; Orders in 
Council). But no attemi»t was made to sliow 
that they were part and parcel of ordinary 
international law. The statement that Great 
Britain u})helil paper blockades up to the time 
of the declaration of Paris is entirely destitute 
of foundation (Calvo, Droit Intcnuitioiuil, iv. 
177). The slightest knowledge of the decision 
of Lord Stowell, our great judge of the Courts 
of Admiralty during the long war with 
Napoleon, would be sufliciont to dispel this 
illusion. Our own country is at one with 
others in insisting upon the wholesome rule 
that belligerent ports cannot be liennetically 
sealed against tlie commerce of the world by a 
mere paper decree. The great economic im- 
])ortance, to a country situated as Great Britain 
is, of freedom of access—where iiossible—to 
the ports of the world, needs no comment. 

[Fauchillo, Du Bloc us Maritime^ Paris, 1882.— 
Manning, Law of Nations, i., edited by Amos, 
bk. V. ch. vi., Ijoudon, 1875.—Lawrence, Prin¬ 
ciples of JiUernationa I /auVj pt. iv. ell. v., Boston 
and London, 18l>5.---l'ase of the Intscg in C. 
llobiiison’s Admiralty Reports, i. 93.] T. J. i.. 

PAPER MONEY. See Monky. 

PAi’ER, Taxes on, fall undei two heads, 
tho.so oil paper as a manufactured article, and 
those on newspapers and advertisements. (1) 
The tax on paper, varying according to tpiality, 
was imjtosed in 1712, iiicrea.sed in 1714 ; it 
included a duty of Is. a square yard, in addiliou 
to the ordinary duty, on all printed, painted, 
or stained paper used for hangings or other 
purposes. The yield in 1793 was in Great 
Britain £83,079, and, the tax being raised in 
1794 and doubled in 1801, while the manu¬ 
facture was greatly improved, by 1802 the 
yield had risen to £268,000 for England alone, 
by 1815 to £476,019 for Great Britain. The 
complications attending the incidence and col¬ 
lection of the duties, apart from the social 
disadvantages produced by taxes on knowledge, 
led in 1836 to the consolidation and simplilica- 
tion of the tax, which was lixed at llaL a 
]K)und on all sorts of paj>er alike, except iho 
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stained and other paper used for hangings, 
which was now freed altogether. An attempt 
to repeal the whole tax was defeated by the 
Lords in 1860, but carried in 1861, at whicli 
time the yield was about £1,350,000. Many 
reasons combined to turn the scale against the 
taxes ; they were so complex that it was diffi¬ 
cult for papermakcrs to understand their 
liabilities ; other manufactures into which 
paper enters, though supposed to be free, were 
virtually taxed ; all other manufactures being 
by this time freed, it was either invidious to 
keep taxes on one, or else unfair to protect it; 
and as most of the required supply of rags, the 
raw material of paper, could be had in England, 
reciprocal duties Were not needed to protect the 
trade against the large export duty on rags 
levied in Franco. In spite of prophecies to the 
contrary, the manufacture has largely increased 
since the repeal. 

(2) A tax was firat imposed on newspapers 
at the same time as on paper in general, half 
sheets were to pay ^d., whole sheets Id., and 
every advertisement Is. Each great war saw 
these rates increased, and once in 1789 they 
v/ere raised in time of peace. The highest 
])oint reached was 3|d. for half sheets and 4d. 
for whole sheets in 1707, with 3s. 6d. for every 
advertisement before the end of the French 
Revolution war. But the latter tax was 
reduced to Is. 6d. in 1832, and altogether 
repealed in 1853 ; while the tax on newspapers 
was lowered in 1836 to Id., provided the ]»aper 
did not exceed certain limits of size, and was 
repealed in 1855. The newspapers of Great 
Britain paid, in 1749, £16,450 ; in 1815, 
£383,696 ; in 1831 over £552,000. After a 
temporary drop omng to the reduction of tlio 
duty tlic yield rose again, and at the time of the 
repeal reached £488,010, the immense impetus 
to publii;ation having nearly compensated for 
the lowered rate. The advertisement revenue 
rose from £125,000 in 1815 to £181,000 in the 
year of the r(q)eal of the tax. 

[Dowell’s History of Taxation. — ParneH’s 
Financial Reform. —Report of Commissioners of 
Excise, 1835.—M‘Culloch’s Didvmary of Com¬ 
merce. —Porter’s Proyress of the Nation ; Parlia- 
mehtary Debates j 1S60, 1861.] B. g. p. | 

PAR. On the stock exchange, the nominal 
or face value of a security. IVith governinent 
or municipal stocks, and British railway 
stock, “ par ” is always taken at £100—with 
shares in companies, at the amount called up. 
For new issues, before the special settlement has 
taken place (see Settling Day), it is customary 
to give quotations at .so much ** premium,” or 
“discoimt” {q.v.)f reckoned upon the amount 
called up to date. i:. w. b. 

PAR OF EXCHANGE. See Mint Pak. 

PARADISI, Agostino (1736-1783), occu- 
t‘ied one of the earliest established chairs of 
political economy in Italy, and was in his day 


a well-known prose writer and poet. In 1772 
Duke Francis III. appointed Paradisi to teach 
economics at the university of Modena, endowed 
by him with new statutes and branches of 
study. Paradisi held this chair until 1780, 
when the new duke, for economy’s sake, 
reduced the pay of tlic professors. On this 
Paradisi resigned and retired to Reggio, his 
native place, where he died tliroo years later, 
president of instruction. His unpublished 
Lezioiii di economia civile “weio highly valued in 
his own day. During the last years of his 
teaching Paradisi })ut them aside to use as a text¬ 
book Condillac’s Le commerce et Ic gouvernc- 
ment (published in 1770), which he translated 
and annotated in a work that has also never 
been published. Copies of the manuscript of 
his lectures are in the libraries at Modena and 
Reggio-Emilia. Tlio more important part of 
the work is the si)ecial treatment of the sub¬ 
jects of value and wages. 

In Pariulisi’s writings the influence which the 
French philosophy of the IStli century exercised 
on his mind may be traced as well as the doctrines 
of the physiocrats. 

Paradisi and MuBATORr were piecnrsors of the 
economic, financial, and adininistrativo reforms 
originated and partly carried out in Modena \iiuler 
Duke Hercules HI.‘(r^igued 1780 to 1796). 

[Cossa, Saggio di economia politicat Milan, 
1878 .—Suite prime cattedre di economia in Italia. 
—Graziani, Le idee economiche deyli senttori 
emiliani e romagnotiy Modena, 1893.] U. R. 

PARAGIUM, holding in equal portions as 
well in rights and privileges as in actual 
property (Ellis). The full scope of tlio word is 
given by Kelhani, who says it “Hignilies 
equality of name, blood, or dignity ; but more 
especially of laud, in the partition of all 
inheritance between co-heirs ; or it is when the 
younger brothers hold their share of the foe of 
the elder brother, and ho [holds] of the lord 
and does homage and service, they contributing 
their shares.” On folio 96 h of Domesday wo 
read, xxii. masuroR quas tenchanty xx. Iwmines 
in paragw; and on folio 61 5, Wislac and 
Aliiric, two tenants in capiUy are recorded as 
holding in paragio. 

[Ellis, Jntrod. to Domesdayy i. 241.—Kelhain, 
Domesday Hook illustratedy p. 290.—Pollock and 
Maitland, History of EnglisK LaWy ii. ]q). 261, 
274, 289, treat the subject exhaustively.] 

R. H. 

PARCENERS. When two or more persons 
have become entitled to an estate by descent as 
co-heirs, they arc called, in law, coparceners or 
parceners. This happens by the common law 
chiLfly in the case of females ; but as the heirs 
of a sister deceased become coparceners with 
the surviving sisters, males may stand in that 
position. 

The custom of Gavelkind also le<l to 
coi>arcenary among male heirs. It was the 
only form of Joint Ownership in which the 
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ancient common law granted the power of 
severing estates without mutual consent. The 
estate in coparcenary devolving on persons by 
the act of the law and not by agreement, it 
was held that no lack of consent should 
prevent a change into a more convenient form 
of ownership. This was formerly done by a 
writ of partition, now abolished by 3 & 4 
Will. IV. c. 27, § 36. Wlien the partition is 
voluntary it must bo effected by deed, when 
otherwise the aid of the Court of Chancery is 
available. Sales may now bo effected under 
31 k 32 Viet. c. 40, and 39 k 40 Viet. c. 
17, and so the diflicultics which used to arise 
with regard to mansions and certain commonable 
rights can be avoided. 

Cases of coparcenary as early as A. D. 1200 
may bo found in F. W. Maitland’s Select Civil 
Pleas (Holden Society). 

[IJliickstone’s Conimentaries. — J. Williams, Law 
of Heal Properlij. —Hrett, Comvientaries on 
present laws of Kmjl.^ 1891.—Pollock and Mait- 
lainl. History of Knylish Law^ ii. pp. 272-270, 
304.] R. II. 

PAIIDKSSUS, Jkan Marie (1772- 1853), 
a lawyer, judge at the Cour de Cassation 
(supreme court), [irofessor of commercial law, 
and at various tiimvs a member of the French 
representative assemblies. His Collcctimi des 
Lois Maritiines anUrieures an XVUP SUde 
(Paris, 6 vols., 1828-39) gives the original text 
and Fnmch translations of all maritime laws 
from the remotest jieriods, with notes and a 
historical introduction. The first eleven chapters 
(Anti<|uity and Middle Ages) were reprinted 
8epara(<‘ly in 1817 under the title of Us ct 
Contumes de la Mer (2 vols.). 

Pardessus also j)ubUshed Lettres de Cluingc, 
(1807) a treatise on bills of exchange ; Servi- 
twles (1829) on legal liabilities of property and 
Conrs lie, Droit Corninercial (1831). K. ca. 

PARK, William (1805-1873), son of a 
IJirmingham cabinelmaker and upholsterer, 
was one of the earliest ami ablest of the 
disciples of Robert Owen, having been con- ! 
Verted to his iloetrines by William Thompson, 
wlioso Inquiry info the principles of the dis¬ 
tribution of Wealth, published in 1824, he 
re edited in 18.50, He was corres[)oiiding 
seeretary of the first Uiriningliani co-operative 
society, and Mr. llolyake says of him that 
“lie was at his death the oldest and best 
inforiueti co-operator in Fngland.” He was 
compelled to rc.sign the oHiie of registrar of 
births, deaths, and marriages in Piirminghani, 
in eonsequonco of Or. Philpott.s, then Bishop 
of FActer, having brought befon- the House of 
Lords tlnv fae.t that he sym[»athised with socialist 
view.s. He became an active apostle of Owen’s 
system ; he undertook .several “ missionarv 
tours” for the pur[)Ose of preaching it, ami 
was for some time g«)verm)r of the Owenite 
community oi llanmmy Hall in Hampshiie. 


His writings are: The Claims of Capital and 
Lab(mr: with a sketch of practical measures fw 
their conciliation —a paper read before the Dublin 
Statistical Society, 1854. The immediate occasion 
of this paper was the strike and lock-out at Preston 
in 1853-54. The measures he suggests are (1) a 
reform of our money laws which would abolish 
the use of gold, or of anything iu itself valuable, 
as a measure of value. This seems to point to 
the adoption of Owen’s system of Labour notes 
(.see Labour Exchange) ; (2) universal and com¬ 
pulsory education and industrial training from a 
very early age. This docs not necessarily imply, 
but wa.s probably iu his thought connected with, 
an associative, as opposed to the domestic, rearing 
of the young; (3) an alteration in the law of 
partnership, giving not only limited liability (see 
Liability, Limited), but a limited authority and 
control; (4) the formation of Industrial Colonies 
(y.v.) at home by funds advanced on loan by the 
state, as a piactical recognition of tlie right to 
labour.— Kquiiahle Commerce, or Cost the Imit of 
Price, read before the Bi-itish Association, 1855, 
the object of which was to explain ami defend tlie ' 
labour exchanges devised by Owen and carried on 
ill e.stablishinents founded b\ liim in Lomlcn and 
Birmingham.—.,1 Plan for the suppression of the 
PrPAlaUmj Classes, a paper read before the Social 
Science Association, 1802. The plan was that 
all premises serving as harbours for the criminal 
classe.s, or in any way n.scd in complicity with 
them or their practices, should bear the whole 
burden of the taxation necessary for the detection 
and punishment of crime, so tliut the owners 
would bo forced either to obtain Imncst tenants 
or dispose of their property to tho-e who would.— 
Co-operative Agriculture: a s^ilufion of the Land 
Question, 1870, in which is given an account, 
founded on personal observation, of a co-oporative 
agricultural association established in 1830 by 
Mr. John Heolt Vandeleur, a resident Irish 
landlord of po.sition, on his estate of 618 acres 
at Kal.ahine in the county of Clare (.see Co- 
OPEHATIVE Farming). This experiment, notwith- 
staudiiig the ignorance and previous turbulent 
disposition of the labourers, S(‘ems to have been for 
some time eminently sm ce.ssfnl, hnih eeononii< ally 
and in its moral intlueiiees, and t(^ have failed only ‘ 
ill consetpience of the proprietor’s fmaneial ruin 
ami lliglit to America, caused by Ids gambling 
propensities. The book is mainly a narrative of 
facts, wTitteii in a lively and readable style, and 
llie story told in it certainly deserves attentlou 
from all who take a practical interest in imjiroviug 
the conditl'ri of the agricultural population. The' 
Ralahine system did not conform to any standard 
type. It might be called a modification of the 
mltairie. system (see Mktayaoe), the teiiaids p:iy. 
ing to the lamllonl not a fixed proportion rd’ the 
piutluce, but a fixeil amount. Pare was one of 
Owen’s literary executors, and, at the time of liis 
•h'.ath, wjus preparing a life of him from the large 
collection of h Iters and other doenincnts widt h lie 
h.ad iu his haml>. 

[llolyoakc's IIUL of Co-operation, vol. i. pp. 56, 
89, 1-1.'>, 282, 358, and his Sirfi/ rears of an 
Agitators /.?/<’, vol. i. p. 10.—F, f. t'raig, Jfistorg 
»/AWo/ii/ie (London), 1882, jip. 158, 161. Int- r 
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alia, Owen’s Labour notes were tried there (p. 75, 
etc.), (see Labour Exchange). Also un article 
partly founded on family information, in the 
Dictionary of National Hiography.'] j. k. I. 

PARIEU, Felix Esquirou de (1815-1893), 
was born at Aiirillac, and died in Paris. As 
an economist his name is particularly connected 
with two questions — the Income Tax and 
Monometallism, on both which he dis])hiyed 
great erudition supported by remarkable liteiary 
Ulent. After having practised with distinction 
as a lawyer at Riom, he was elected by the 
department of the Cantal in April 1848 to the 
national constituent assembly. He succeeded 
in attracting attention there by his intelligence 
in econoniio questions. Ho was directed to 
draw up in the name of a parliamentary com¬ 
mission, 1st September 1848, a report on a plan 
for a progressive tax on .successions and dona¬ 
tions, including any Donatio Mortis Causa ; 
and in his report he substituted the principle 
of proportionality for that of progression. On 
the 30til of the same month he made another 
report on the income tax. The minister of 
finance had proposed a tax levied by assessment 
de repartition) of 60,000,000 francs (say 
£2,400,000). M. de Parieu transformed this 
into a tax levied by a percentage of 3 per cent 
(Impel de qmtiU de 3 per cent). Tliis tax 
applied to all personal property, even to 
income derived from the funds ; it was not, 
however, proposed as a single tax, as it w’as to 
take its place by the side of other taxes. 

These two proposed bills came to nothing; 
but tliey Iiad at least the useful result that 
they impelled Do Parieu to publish first the 
Histoire des imp6ts geiUraux mr la proprieU et le 
revenu, 8vo, 1856, and then the 'fraiU des 
impCts cmsiddris sous le rapport lislorique, 
dconomique et politique en France ct d VGranger, 
which hkst went through two editions, the 1st 
in 5 vols. 8VO (1862-64), the 2nd in 4 vols. 
8vo (1866-67). These two w'orks, now out of 
print, have taken their place as classic. The 
first won for the author admission to the 
Institut (Academie des Sciences morales, et 
politiques) in 1856. The question of raono- 
inetallisin on gold succeeded in liis thoughts to 
that of the income tax. In 1857 he, almost 
alone, proposed the 25-franc piece, and gold 
as the standard. The object that henceforth 
he aimed at was the subordination of silver to 
gold and the establishment in all countries of 
gold monies of the same weight and value. As 
a j)oliticiari M. de Parieu was a member of the 
constituent and legislative assembly of 1848, 
minister of public education from October 1849 
to June 1861 ; member of the council of stale, 
1852-55; vice-president of this council, 1855-70 ; 
minister president of the council of state in 
the cabinet of Olivier ; a member of the national 
assembly ; then, af ter the Franco-Geriuau war, 
a senator until 1884. 


A short time before the fall of the second 
empire De Parieu published an argumentative 
work: Principes de la Science Politique, 8vo. 
Pure democracy, that is to say the republic, 
does not figure in this work as the ideal of 
the author who, it should be remembered, 
approved though he did not take part in the 
coup d'etat of 2nd December 1851. A. o. f. 

PiRIS-DUVERNEY, Joseph (died 1770), 
born at Moras near Grenoble, died near Clidtcau 
Thierry, was the third in cider of birth of the 
four brothers PJris, and first in that of capacity. 
The eldest, Antoine Paris, was guardian of the 
royal treasury, an office from which lie retired 
in 1730 in favour of liis youngest brother 
Jacques Paris de Monimartel. The second of 
the lirothors called biinself Paris de la 
Montague, from tlm sign (d la Montague) of 
the inn hi'=i fitlier kept. The father, who him¬ 
self possessed considerable ability, cstablislied 
each of his sons in a vocation requiring first- 
rate business capacity. During the last years 
of the reign of Louis XIV., the brothers Pai is, 
wlio always lived togetlier on the most affec¬ 
tionate terms, undertook the coinmissariaf 
service for the forces stationed in Flanders 
and on the Italian frontier. Tliey themselves, 
no doubt, obtained great profits from this, 
while by their good administration, the 
promptitude of their decisions, and their in¬ 
telligent forethouglit, they wore enabled to 
render great services to the armies. 

Under the regency, the committee of 
finance, presided over by the Due de Noaillcs, 
accepted favourably (1716) the financial plans 
of Paris-Duvorney, wliicli for soiiie time counter¬ 
balanced the growing inliuciico of Law, by 
arranging in shares the lease of the farm of the 
taxes (see Farmer-Gen krai,) wliich they liad 
secured by contract at an annual payment of 
48.^ millions. This enterprise, a rival to that 
of "the Scotch financier, was. called by the 
people Anti-SysfAme, 

Law, by his influence, succeeded in annulling 
the lease of the farm of the taxes, which he 
undertook at the rate of 52 millions. The 
brotliei-s Paris then fell into disgrace and were 
even exiled from their native country so long 
as the SvstEme lasted. \\’lieji Law sank, the 
real minister of finance was Paris-Duverney, the 
official controllcrs-general continuing only for 
the sake of appearances. It was Paris-Duverney 
who broke with the Systenie, and established 
that enorinous operation, the Visa, which 
examined into the private property of more 
than 500,000 persons who had more or less 
had a share in tlie transactions of the Systems. 

It must be admitted tiiat the energy of the 
rival of Law sometimes went too far, betraying 
him even into arbitrary .acts, but his reputa¬ 
tion of honesty never suffered. Pdris-Duvemey 
was reproached for having too systematically 
opposed the ideas of the author of the SyaUme^ 
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When Cardinal d(5 Floury attainod power, 
the hiolluTS Pam again fell into disgrane; 
Paris - Uiivenicy was even ini prisoned in the 
Bastille for two years ^ 727-28). Justice, how¬ 
ever, was done him in tlio end, when it was 
found that there were no grounds whatever for 
tlie charge brought against him. 

Paris-DuviTiiey left many works in manuscript 
whicli liave never been printed. Thi.s is a real 
loss consi«lering their suhject.s, and that they are 
the work of so einifient a financier. 

The li^t of Ids works according to Luchet is : 
Traits des monnnies (U France drpuis le comynejice- 
nu'nt de la monnrehie junquan Janvier 1724- 
—Traits des domaines da roi depuis tear origine. 
jusqnau Janvier 1725.—TraitS des gabclles 
de Fi unve drpiris tear commcnceinent jusquan 
Janvier 1720. — TraiU des rentes depais 
Fi'an^nis jusqiid Vanni'c 1725. — TraitS des 
colonies fran^iises et de lent commerce depuis 
lenr fondatinn jusquil CannSe 1722.—Traits des 
changes crecs on suqjprimJs depuis 16S9 jusqnau 
/**■ DScemhre 1721.—!iepouillement des droits 
existants sur les march/indises contenus dans le 
tarif de 1064 Van 1726^ avec les varia¬ 

tions arrirSes sur ditvjiie r.^Fce. 

A remarkable book has been attributed to him, 
Fxamendulirre intiluU: lUjlexlons politiqnes sim 
les finances et le commerce par JJuiot, 1740, 2 vols. 
12mo, a review of the principle ami ell’ects of the 
Sgsthne. The warmtli with which the writer 
defends the I'tAVt is thought to show that he was 
the author of it. 

The dilferent operations of Law’s scheme “are 
explained so fully, so clearly, and with so much 
oivier ami distinctness, by Mr. Du-Verney, in his 
* Kxamination of tlie Political nedecUons upon 
Coininerco and Kinanres of Mr. Du Tot,’ Unit I 
shall not give any account of them” (Adam Smith, 
Wvalth of Xalions, hk. ii. ch. ii. jn IJlk cil. M‘C.). 
'rim Kvamen is also referred to in hk. ii. ch. iii. 
ami in hk. v. eh. iii. p. 414. 

[.\ very iiilercsling life of Paiis-Duverne.y is 
contained in a lillie. volume attribute?'! to M. de 
Luchet, Histaires des Messieurs F<h'is, 177d, 12mo. 
Sec also lUrf. de Vlcoii. /)o/ifi(pte,] f. 

PAIIISII. The importanci' of the parish 
for civil pnrpose.s dates from the Tudor period. 
Originally tlie smallest admiiiislratu'e unit was 
the township, upon which the eccle.siastieal 
parish was usually modelled. With the rise of 
feudalism the 'r«)WNsim’ was trausformetl into 
the MANOii. But ill the IGth centuiy the 
manorial system had deeayod, whilst the ecelesi- 
tustieal orgauisatioii of tlie parish wa.s in full 
vigour. The chuivhwardeiis took care of the 
church fabric, and the vestiy or assembly of 
householders met in the ehureh under the 
prosideucy of the iiicumhoiit. Under lleiiiy 
VIII. the churchwardens were elnirgod with 
the ndief of tlie j»oor. The poor law of Kliza- 
bclh. passed in IGOl, diivcteil that two justices 
of the peace dwelling in or near the parish 
should appoint ovei-scers of the poor, who were 
to :n‘t willi the ehureh wardens in this business. 
An act of Philip and Mary laid upon the parish 


the maintenaiico of highways, and created llie 
office of parish surveyor. During three centuries 
the parish continued to be, under the county 
and the corporate towm, the most important 
administrative subdivision. But it proved 
unsatisfactory, especially for the purposes of 
poor relief. Accordingly, the new poor law of 
1834 created unions of parishes and transferred 
to them the relief of tlie poor. Subsequent 
legislation made similar changes with reference 
to public health and to highways. Thus the 
parish came to be little more than a constituent 
unit of the union, and a district for the collec¬ 
tion of rates and the preparation of jury lists 
and parliamentary and municipal registers. 
An attempt to reform the larger parishes was 
made in 1831. Hobhouse’s Act enabled 
parishes with 800 rated householders and 
upwards to choose a select vestry. Alike in 
the meetings of the common vestry and in the 
election of the select vestry the plural vote was 
admitted, and a largo ratepayer might have as 
many as six votes. The incunibent was ex 
ojjkio chairman in tlio select as well as in the 
common vestry, and tin? chunJiwardens still 
had equal powers with the over.seers. Tlius 
the ecclesiastical and the civil administration 
of the parish were still united. Ihit the ecclesi¬ 
astical and the poor-law jiarish did not always 
coincide, owing to the frequent subdivision of 
the ecclesiastical parish in recent times. There 
are in England about 15,000 poor-law parishes, 
varying greatly in extent and p(qailation. 'riio 
majority have from 300 to 1000 iidiabitanU, 
hut many have less than 50. 

The Local Governniont Act 1894 (50 k 
57 Viet. c. 73) has marlo a paiochial revolu¬ 
tion. Its principal objects were (1) to srqiai atc 
the civil from the ecclesiastical organisation of 
the parish ; (2) to render the constitution of 
the parish absolutely democraiic ; (3) to en¬ 
large considerably the powers of the parochial 
autliority. The .act applies to all parislic.s not 
included in the metropolis, in a corporate town, 
or in a local hoard district. The jiarish in 
defined as a place for which a separate poor- 
rate is or can he made, or for which a separate 
overseer is or can be appointed. The act pro¬ 
vides that every rural poor-law parish, having 
a j)opulation of 300 or upwards, shall have a 
parish council. Paiishes with less than 300 
inhabitants may have councils if the inhabitant.s 
wish ami the county council approves. Other¬ 
wise they may bo grouped with neighbouring 
parishes. Every parish to which the act 
applies is to have a parish meeting. The 
l)arish meeting consists of all persons on the 
local government register or parliamentary 
register, who each have one vote and no more. 
It ass' inbles at least once a year, and elects 
the parish council if there is one. Where there 
is no parish council, the parish meeting ha.s 
all the powers of the fonner vestry. ; It has 
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j)ower to adopt certain acts relating to baths 
and washhouses, recreation grounds, free lib¬ 
raries, etc. ; to sanction the sale or exchange 
of parish propeity, and to incur any expense 
not involving a loan or a rate of more than 
3d. in the pound. It must appoint a chair¬ 
man, and may appoint a committee to transact 
routine business. 

The parish council is to be elected annually 
at a parish meeting. Any person having a 
vote in the parish meeting, and any person who 
has resided twelve months in the parish, is 
eligible as a councillor. Each elector has one 
vote for each of the number of persons to be 
elected. The number of councillors is to be 
fixed by the county council, but must not be 
less than five or more than fifteen. The council 
must elect a chainnan who will hold office for 
the year. It is a body corporate, and has power 
to hold lands without license in mortmain. 
The parish council is to take over all the powders 
formerly exercised by the vestry, except those 
relating to church business, and the powers of 
boards of guardians with respect to allotments 
and small holdings. It has power to acquire 
land for public buildings, recreation grounds, 
allotments, etc. If it fails to obtain land for 
any of these purposes, it may petition the 
county council, which may make an order com¬ 
pelling owners to sell the land required. If 
the county council refuse to make an order, the 
parish council may petition the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. If any owner feels aggi*ievcd by 
an order of the county council, he may preRcnt a 
memorial to the Local Government Board. In 
either case, the Local Governnietit Board will 
institute a local inquiry, and make such an 
order as it thinks fit, which will bo final. No 
additional allowance is to be made for com¬ 
pulsory purchase. The j)arisli council has, sub¬ 
ject to similar qualifications, a power of hiring 
land compulsorily for allotments. It has also 
extensive powers with respect to parochial 
charities other than ecclesiastical. It may not 
enter on expenditure which will involve a loan 
or a rate exceeding 6d. in the pound, witliout 
the sanction of the county council. The posi¬ 
tion of the former officers of the parish is 
changed by the act. The incumbent and the 
churchwardens are now deprived of all authority 
except in church business. The overseers, 
formerly appointed by the justices, are now to bo 
appointed by the parish council. Some of their 
functions are transferred to the council itself. 

[Gneist, Constitutional History of Jbigland ,— 
Wright and Ilobhouse, Local Government and 
Taxation (last ed. by Hobhoiise and Fansliawe) ; 
the editions of the Local Government Act 1894, 
by Humphreys and Rydc. — Emery, Complete 
Guide to Local Government Act —E. Jenks, JCng. 
Local Gcmt^ Methuen, 1896.] f. c. m. 

PARITY OF VALUE. A term used for a 
variable par as between gold and silver ex¬ 


changes. In the Indian exchanges, so long as 
the mints were oj)en, the value of the rupee 
was of the price of an ounce of standard 
silver, plus about 3 per cent for charges, and 
the parity was found by multiplying the day’s 
price by *383. The mints being closed, the 
rupee becomes a protected monopoly, and its 
value is a matter of negotiation. 

Calculations as to parity arc also required in 
bullion transactions between Ijondon and various 
foreign markets. In London, quotations for 
gold and silver are always for standard fineness 
— 1 .«. 916*6, and 925 respectively. In Paris 
and Berlin both metals are quoted fine; in 
New York gold is quoted for 900, and silver 
for 999 fine. r. w. r. 

PARK. See Foiuss'i s, MKDiiEVAL. 

PARK, .Iames Alan (1763-1838), English 
judge, was called to the bar in 1784. 

In 1816, Park was appointed a judge of the 
court of common pleas. He published (1787) his 
Imw of Marine Insurance^ a standard work, which 
passed through many editions, anil was written 
under the direct encouragement of Lord Mansfield. 

[Biographical Dictionary of KngLuh Judges^ by 
Fi. Foss,] H. E. E. 

PARKER, Henry (1604-1651), barrister-at- 
law, was the author of twenty-four political pamph¬ 
lets on the popular side (1640-47, 1650-51), of one 
on Hfformation in Courts and cases testamentary 
(1650), and of one. Of a Free Trade^ a disco^irse 
seriously recommending to owr nation the wonderful 
benefits qf trade^ especially of a rightly governed 
and ordered trade^ selling forth also most clearly 
the relative nature^ degrees^ and qualifications 
libertie which is ever to be enlarged or restrained 
according to that good which it relates to as that 
is more or less ample (1643). The latter was 
written during his sojourn at Hamburg (1647-49) 
{Oentlemahs Magazine, xxxv. 109) as secretary to 
the Merchant Adventurers there {Cal, of State 
Papers, Dom, Ser., 1649-50, p. 34). It is a 
defence of the privileges of the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers against the attacks of “ free traders,” like 
Brent, in his Discourse consisting of motives for 
the enlargement qf freedom of Trade (1645), and 
Violet, in Advancement of Merchandise (1651, 
pp. 10-12), and reads like a clever abridgment 
of J. Wheelkr’s Treatise on Commerce (1601). 
He attacks Interlopers (individual merchants) 
and “ pedlars ” (retail traders), and although, like 
Wheeler {l.c, p. 101 et seq,) he repudiates the 
charge that his company is a monopolist, he 
defends “ stinting ” (limiting exports); the practice 
of selling at Hamburg and Antwerp only, and 
only on certaiai days ; apprenticeship, etc. ; and 
advocates more “ reglement of trade ” on the 
usual ground that trade would become “over¬ 
stocked,” “confused,” and “straggling,” and 
would very soon die unless it was “well ordered.” 

Order, he thinks, will prove an economy, and 
pruning will promote trade ; and trade magnifies 
a nation more than war doe.s. Like war, trade is 
an outcome of men’s “wolvish” instincts which 
when pressed into the service of the state are 
turned into virtues (pp. 18, 19). Raleqh’9 
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ideal of tijc slate inerdiaut, and envy and j>raise 
of Holland, are always present to his imagination ; 
and he praises Ids company for its religion, law, 
charity, navy, and diplnmacy rather than its 
wealth. He is more of a politician than an econ¬ 
omist. Indeed his views on wealth are indistinct. 
In an ago when Maoimsox {England's looking in 
and oat, 1(540), Hattie {MerrJmnt's Remonstrance^ 
1(14^1), and KoniNsoN {Rruposals in order to the 
People's Freedom, 105*^) dinned into willing ears 
that trade only enriches if lliere are net exports 
which bring in money ; and wlien Potter modified 
this theory Ijy his-doctrine that money is a mere 
security forohtaiidng “things of real value” {Key 
of WedUh, IdnO); and Maddison (Z.c. p. 11), L. 
Horkiits {7’n'dmire of 'rroJ/Ur, 1641, p. 22), and 
d't\o 7 rttT/)is {The Aflvocate, 1651, p. 13) under- 
mi!ied the apjdif ation of the theory by urging 
that “no lawes are prevalent against gain,” 
P.irlo^r wrote : “Exports conduce perhaps more to 
profit, and things importe<l to scciirance ; yet . . . 
both . . . conduce to both. Native commodities 
iiioro immediately afford us treasure : and forrain 
commodities are more usually materials for 
shipping, etc., . . . yet sometimes we retayle the 
same to strangers for gain ” (“ profit ” and “gain " 
inea!i money), a sentence to which neither Missel- 
DKN nor Malynes could have objected. He 
clearly wishes to face both ways. J. D. R. 

PAIIIJAMENT, ROLLS OF. This name 
lias been given to the ancient records of the 
jirocccdiiigs of parliament kc])t by the clerks of 
the cbamaMy. They extend from the sixth 
year of Kdwiird 1. to the nineteenth year of 
Henry VH. 1278-1503 A.i). In later times 
their place lias been supplied by the journals 
of tlie two Houses. The journals of the House 
of Lords began in the lirst year of Henry YIII. 
1500 A.I)., and the journals of the House of 
Commons in the first year of Eihvard VI. 1547 
A.I). In 1832, the Ihdls of Parliament were 
published in six volumes, folio, under the title 
Jlotuli Parliamentoriivi vt el Petitiones ct 
Placitd in Parliainento. r. 0. M. 

PARNELL, Henry Brooke (1776-1812), 
afterwards first Baron Congleton, the son of 
Sir .lolin Parnell, was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, wliieli be left without taking a 
degree, and entered the Irish parliament as 
nieinb(‘r for Maryborough in 1707. In 1802 
he represented (.^fuein’s County in the first 
parliament of tlie Uiiiled Kingdom, and soon, 
either through natural leaning or some force 
of eiiviimstaiiees, began to associate himself 
with movenients of an ceonoinic cliaractcr. On 
IStli April 1800 he introdiiecd a resolution 
for assimilafing Irish Ci’Ruknoy (q.r.) to that 
of the vest of the United Kingdom. On 19th 
Eel). ISIO lio bcciime a incmber of tlie 
Buli.iok Commi'itee. He w*as chairman of 
the select coininitteo of 1813 to inquire into 
the corn tiaile of the United Kingdom. In 
July 1819 he brought forward serious retrench¬ 
ment resolutions; he had somewdiat severe 
ideas of public economy, and when he became 


secretary at war, 4tli April 1831, made such 
a point of reducing the army estimates, that 
Ids colleagues had to part with liim, and he 
relinquished his oflSce in 1832. Nevertheless 
he returned to office under Lord Melbourne on 
14th May 1835, as paymaster-general. He 
committed suicide in 1842. 

His best-known work is that on Financial 
Reform, London, 1830. His main contention is 
that the public expenditure was overgrown, and 
that, especially in the non-productive services, con¬ 
siderable reiluctions could be eflfeclcd. Of his other 
economic works the principal were, Observations 
on the State of the Oarrency in Ireland, Dublin, 
1804 .—Principles of Currency and Exchange, 
illustrated by obsei'vations on the State cf 1 1 eland, 
Dublin, 1805 .—A Treatise on the Corn Laws and 
Agriculture, Loudon, 1809 .—Observations on the 
Irish Rutter Acts, London, 1825. — Observations 
on Paper Money, Ranking, and Overtrading, 
Tx)ndon, 1827 .—A pUdn statement r/ the Power 
of ike Rank of England and the use it has meuie 
of it (published anonymously), 1832. — A 
Treatise on Roads, London, 1833. 

[Dictionary of National Riography.'\ c. A. H. 

PARQUET (Fr. an enclosure). On public 
bourses the railed-in space within which the 
privileged brokers or agents de change (see 
Oiianoe, Aoents de) carry on their opera¬ 
tions ; the w'ord is also employed to distinguish 
the official market from the outside market or 
CoULi.ssK (q.v.). By extension tlie two words 
are applied to the business itself, for example, 
“the parqmt w’as weak, the co\ilissc firm,” 
many securities being dealt in on both. In 
legal plirascology the imrqnet is the office of 
the public prosecutor in the law courts, or the 
officers appointed by the minister of justif:e to 
set in motion the action of the law in criminal 
affairs or in civil j)rocccdings when they are 
matters of public ])olicy. T. L. 

PARS OF EXCHANGE. See Exchange. 
Foreign. 

PARSIMONY. See Thrift. 

PARTICULAR AVERAGE. ^ The losses 
provided against by marine insurances an? 
“total loss” and “partial loss.” 

Partial loss is either a '^general average loss" 
or a ^fnirticular average loss." Total loss is 
either actual or constructive. When the .subject 
matter is destroyed or irreparably damaged, or 
when the assured is irretrievably deprived thereof' 
there is an ^'actual total loss" (Marine Insurance 
Bill, § 57 [1]). A constructive total loss” is, on 
tlie other haml, said to arise (a) in the case of a 
ship, wdien the insured ship is so damaged that 
the expense of repair would exceed tlie value of 
the ship when repaired ; (5) in any other case, 
when the subject matter is so damaged, or 
affected by a peril insured agaimst, that, having 
regard to cost, it is not reasonable to require the 
adventure to be prosecuted to its termination 
(Marine Insurance Bill, § 60). 

Oeneral average arises whenever part of the 
cargo is sacrificed, or some expeuditure is incurred 
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for the benefit of the ship and cargo generally, 
when goods are thrown overboard for the purpose 
of lightening the ship. The value of the lost goods 
or the amount of the expenditure is, in such a 
case, made up to the person concerned by contri¬ 
butions payable by the owners of tlm ship and 
cargo in proportion to the value of their respective 
interests, and they in tlieir turn, if the insurance 
covers general average, are reimbursed by the 
underwriters. A ^^partimlar average losSy** on 
the other hand, is a partial loss which falls on 
the owner of the goods affected by it exclusively 
{e.g. damage done to goods by sea-water is a 
particular avcrjige loss, unless the goods are so 
badly damaged that a case of “ total loss ’* arises, 
in which event the goods are handed over to the 
underwriters, and the assured receives the full 
amount of the insurance). 

In many cases it is doubtful whether a total 
loss may be claimed for, or whether there is only 
a claim for compensation under the head of 
particular average. 

If the claim is made in respect of “constructive” 
total loss, notice of abandonment must be given 
within the usual time, and the underwriters have 
then to determine whether they will admit or 
contest the claim, and in tlie event of the parties 
not being able to agree, the question must be 
decided by arbitration or litigation. 

A policy drawn up in the ordinary form contains 
the following clauses ;— 

“ (a) Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed are 
warranted/ree from average^ unless gcin ral, or the 
ship be stranded. 

{b) Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins 
are warranted free from average under £5 per cent. 
And also— 

(c) All other goods, also the ship and freight, 
are v/arranted free from overage under £3 per cent. 
unless the ship be stranded.” 

This means that, except in so far as the common- 
form policy is varied by special agi'eement, the 
underwriters do not insure the goods mentioned 
umler (a) against particular average in ordinary 
cases, but that if the ship be stranded, ])articular 
average is insured against; that the goods men¬ 
tioned under (6) are not insured against particular 
average unless it diminishes the value of the goods 
to an extent exceeding 6 per cent of the insured 
value ; ami that all goods not mentioned undei; 
(a) and (6) are insured against particular average 
diminishing their value to an extent exceeding 
3 per cent, and against particular average of any 
sort arising in the event of the ship being stranded. 
In modern commercial usage an insurance which 
covers total loss, general and particular average 
is called an insurance “ against all risks, ” and an 
insurance against total loss and general average 
only is called f. p. a. (free of particular average). 

[Smith, Mercantile Law, ed. by Macdonell, 
10th edition, 1890.—Gow, W., Marine Insurance^ 
Macmillan, 1893 ; and see the Marine Insurance 
hill, intended to codify the law of marine insur- 

E. s. 

PARTICULAR ESTATE. A particular 
(hat. particular a small portion) signifies 
a limited interest in lands or tenements, an 
interest less than the fee simple estate, which is 

VOL. III. 


the largest interest that an English subject can 
have in land. An estate for life is an example 
of a particular estate. 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Real Prch 
perty. —Digby, History of the Law of Real Pro¬ 
perty. j F. c. M. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Partnership, History of, p. 66, Partnersliip, Canonist 

Theory, p. 68; Partnership, Form of, as Commandite 

p. 6b; Partnership, Industrial, p. 69; P.irtnersliip, 

Law of, p. 69; Partnership, Mediieval, p. 71. 

Partnershi p, History of. Sir Henry Maine’s 
statement, AncientLaw^ p. 170, that the progress 
of society leads to the substitution of contractual 
relations for relations imposed by those natural 
and legal conditions affecting individuals which 
are known under tho name of statuSj is borne 
out by the histoiy of tho law of partnership. 
Some form of association for economic purposes 
seems to have existed in very remote times. 
Tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters have 
been discovered which show that associations 
established for mercantile purposes and trading, 
under a kind of trade-name, existed in Assyria 
more than twenty centuries before tho present 
era, and the principle of uniting funds for 
common objects was well known in ancient 
Greece. Gains refers to a law of Solon (see 
.Tustinian’s IHgestf 47, 22, 4), in which the 
objects are named for which aiitonoinous societies 
existed. They include trade (els ipnoplav) as 
well as tho less creditable occupation of juracy 
(IttI helav olxbpepoi). 

There is also a well-known ]mssage in Aristotle 
(Lfh. Nic. viii. 11), in which .such associations 
(Koiviavlai) for a common object are mentioned, 
the object being cither the prosecution of gain 
or .some convivial or domestic purpose such as 
the sharing of meals, the members in that case 
l>eing called aiVo-troi, and a certain class of 
societies known as ipavoi are referred to by 
some of tne Attic orators (see Meier and 
Schbinann’s Attischer Prozess, edited by Lii)sius, 
1883-1887, pp. 637-643). Information about 
oriental and Greek partnersliips is, liowcver, 
too scanty to enable us to form an opinion as 
to their origin and history. 

It is only when we proceed to examine the 
legal history of the Roman republic and empire 
that more reliable data are discovered, and 
from these it is clear that the Roman Societas 
in its original form was not the result of con¬ 
tract, but of natural tics. Roman family rela¬ 
tions must always be look(Hl on from two 
aspects. Tho “ hgnatic ” family is an economic 
unit under tho authority of a head, in whom tho 
jiropcrty is vested and under whose potestas all 
the members of tho family are placed. Emanci¬ 
pated sons and married daughters brought under 
another man’s potestas cease to belong to the 
agnatic family. On the other hand, tho “cog- 
natic” family comprises all the children, and 
tlieir issue without reference to potestas; it is 
not a unit for economic purposes, but its 
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members are held together by various ties, one fuller information on the early history of 
being the respect, ohsequiurrit due to the common partnerships and trading societies in Rome, see 
ancestor. Leist, Geschichte der liomischen SocietaSy from 

Thus it comes that even after the death of which work the information given above is 
the father, brothers and sisters are held to- mainly derived. 


gether; they remain members of the cognatic 
family which is called the seday a word derived 
from the same root as dbsequium and exsequiae 
—wliicli latter expression denotes the funeral 
rites which the cognatic family had to attend 
to, on the ancestor’s death—and is also etymo¬ 
logically connected with societaSy and as the 
father’s estate was generally bequeathed to them 
as tenants in common (though the right of the 
cognates to inherit was established at a later 
period only), they frecpiently found it convenient 
not to divide the property, but to administer 
it for their common advantage. When property 
was loft to several persons as tenants in common, 
the individual shares were generally ascertained 
by lot; hence the Greek word for inheritance 
is KXrjpouofila — thjit which is ascertained by lot; 
the division by lot is also indicated in the Latin 
woi-d consortiumy but that word also shows that 
it was customary to keep the parts together. 
Thus brothers and sisters who, having in their 
father's lifetime been members of the same secta 
or societaSy wore also called socii, frequently kept 
the inherited property together, and used or 
traded with it for their common advantage. 

Another instance of comnton ownership under 
the name of socictas is also of importance in 
connection with our subject. In the same way 
as the emancipated children wore bound together 
by the common tie of obsequiuvi, the slave who 
had roceivctl his freedom owed this obsequitim 
to his former master. One of the ways to 
enforce this duty was to irnposo the condition 
that, on its being neglected, the master should 
bo entitled to a share in the freedman’s goods, 
whieli in that event were held in common by 
the patronus and lihcrtus in the same way as 
inherited propcity was held in common by 
{\\Q fraternum consortium; the name societas, 
which, as shown above, was derived from the 
family relation, was also applied to this relation, 
which was one of contractual partnership. 

But the voluntary association of several 
persons to carry on business on joint account 
was not immediately evolveil out of the types of 
association to which we have referred. A third 
class of socirfas began to be formed at the time 
of the second runic War for the purpose of con- 
tracting for the supplies to bo furnished to the 
Koman army (see Livius, xxiii, 48 (539)), and 
the societies who farmed the state revenues, 
vcdi<j'ifiiim publicoi'^im socii, were also organised 
on a similar plan. These societies, known by 
the collective name of sotuctatrs publicanortniiy 
h.ad corporate rights, and ditfered therefore 
from partnerships in the ordinary sense, but 
they no doubt called attention to the possibility 
of joining funds for purposes of profit.—For 


There were therefore two kinds of association 
known during the times of the Roman republic: 
the one resulting from natural ties, being either 
the fratemum consortium or the common owner¬ 
ship in the goods of a freedman who had 
neglected the ohsequium due to his pedronus; 
the other resulting from voluntary association 
for purposes of gain, but being more like a 
trading corporation than like a partnership. 
During the classical period of Rome, which 
began soon after the foundation of the empire, 
associations began to be formed of a private 
nature, and partaking of many legal character¬ 
istics of the ancient family societies, but entirely 
voluntary, and established for purposes of gain 
like the above-mentioned trading corporations. 
At this later stage all partnerships were the 
result of contract, and we see from an enumera¬ 
tion made by Ulpian (about 200 A.n.) that 
they referred either to the whole of the present 
and future property of the partners, societates 
omnium bonorumy or were entered upon for some 
particular transaction, negotiaiionis alicujus, 
or for farming taxes, or for the joint manage¬ 
ment of one particular object of property, 
societates unitLS rei (see Justinian’s Tjig, 17, *2, 
6). Paiilus, one of Ulpian’s contemporaries, gives 
an instance of a professional partnorsliip (“duo 
societatem coienint ut giammaticam docerent 
et quod ex eo artificio quaestus fecissont, com¬ 
mune eomm esset,” Dig. 17, 2, 7l). The legal 
characteristics of private i)artnership8 as distin¬ 
guished from trading corj^oiations are at that 
time clearly recognised (see the quotation from 
Pomponius, Dig. 17, 2, 59, and see also Dig. 3, 

4, 1, pr.), and it is also })ointed out by the 
juriste of that period that not all the partners 
need necessarily contribute capital, as a j^artner’s 
work may entitle him to a share of the [»rofits 
(“saope enirn opera alicujus ])ro pecunia valet ” 
Gains, iii. § 149, see also Dig. 17, 2, 5, § 1). 
Much attention was already given to tlie details 
of partnership arrangenjents, such as the division 
of profits and losses {Inst. 3, 25, § 1, § 2 i; 
Gains, iii. §§ 149, 150 ; Dig. 17, 2, 29, § 2 i; 
ibid. 17, 2, 30), the degree of diligence require^ 
from partners {Dig. 17, 2, 72), and the events 
which cause a partnership to be dissolvefi {Inst. 

3, 25, § 5, i; Dig. 17, 2, 65, §§ 3, 5 ; ihul 
17, 2, 70). Even minute points, such as the 
question whether a partner who is wounded in 
trying to protect the partnership property is 
entitled to recover his metlical exiMJiiscs from 
the partnership (see Dig. 17, 2, 60, and 61), are 
tliscussed with great elaboration. It must, 
however, be pointed out that, notwithstanding 
many similarities, the partnerslup of the classical 
as well as of the earlier periods of Roman law 
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is essentially different from the partnership of 
our days. No broad ^distinction is drawn in 
Roman law between common ownersliip of 
property and the mere sharing of profits and 
losses ; nor are permanent trading associations 
distinguished from occasional transactions on 
joint account. There is no partnership capital 
kept distinct from the capital of the partners, 
and no general rule exists according to which 
a partner has authority to incur liabilities bind¬ 
ing his co-partners. Even when ho is specially 
authorised to incur a liability on their behalf, 
it is doubtful to what extent they are liable 
(see Windscheid, PandeUen^ 6th ed. ii. § 407, 
note 7). In many ways the rules still partake 
of the character belonging to the older associa¬ 
tions between members of the same family, and 
the influence of the greater freedom of inter- 
course brought about by the extension of the 
cm} lire and the increase of wenUh is not yet suffi¬ 
ciently felt. The principal reason for this fact 
is to bo found in the continued existence of 
slavery, which took away many of the motives 
which in our days induce traders to form 
partnerships. 

A very convenient method of tnuiing was 
furnished through the instrumentality of the 
'peculiumf being the property put into the hands 
of a non-emancipated son, or of a slave, for pur¬ 
poses of trade. The creditors of such son or 
slave were under the praetor’s edict entitled 
to sue the head of the family in respect of the 
trade-debts, but the judgment could be enforced 
only in so far as the judgment debt did not 
exceed the value of the pecidium (see the title 
De PcculiOf Digest xvi.). This rule enabled a 
master to trade with limited liability through 
the agency of his slave. It was also possible 
for several masters to become co-owners of a 
slave, and carry on a trade in co-partnership 
through his agency. ICach partner was then 
liable for the trade-debts to the extent of the 
whole peculiumy but ho was entitled to claim 
contribution from his co-partners to the extent 
of tlie sums which represented their shares (see 
XV., 1, 27, 8). This method of trading 
witli limited liability was not the only ono 
known in Roman law (see Goldschmidt, Uni- 
versalgeschichte des HandelsrcchtSy vol. i. p. 91), 
and tlie entrusting money to otliers for trade 
I'uriioses, which frequently brought about a 
similar relation, was in tlie language of later 
laiiiiity called commendare (from mm-mandarcy 
m indare being derived from rnanui dare ; as to 
the inedireval applications of the word, see 
I hicange, Glossarium). The form of partner¬ 
ship known as commenda in mediieval law was 
therefore known already by the same name in 
cai’lier times. 

When the mercantile cities of Italy—among 
which Venice, Pisa, and Genoa began in the 
•Hh century to be prosperous—established a 
‘■'’ge maritime trade, the commenda (viz. the 


relationship in which there is an active partner 
liable without limit, and a capitalist partner 
whoso risk is limited to a fixed sura) became a 
favourite form of association. It was in the 
beginning merely of a temporary nature, and 
used by capitalists who wanted to join in some 
particular maritime enterprise with a limited 
risk, but in course cf time it was also applied 
to internal trade, and more permanent relations 
between the capitalists and active traders 
became customary. Thus the largo financial 
houses of the Bardi and Peruzzi in Florence, 
who lent 1,365,000 gold florins to Edward HI., 
traded as to part only with their own money, 
whilst the bulk of their capital was furnished by 
commandite partners and depositors, aveano in 
accommanda ed in deposito di piu cUtadini e 
forestieri (Villani, quoted by Troplong, Traiti 
de la SocUUf vol. i. p. 66). 

Thus the prototype of the modern socidtS en 
commandite was in the early part of the middle 
ages the most important form of association, 
but the partnership of modern times, in which 
all partners are liable without limit for the 
partnersliip debts, traces its pedigree from 
more humble progenitors. Like the Roman 
SocietaSy it originated in the family community 
in which a small trade or handicraft was 
carried on by the persons eating their bread 
together {cum-panes=a{f<r(n,Toif from which word 
the expressions Company and Compagnon are 
derived). The trade of these 1‘ainily associa¬ 
tions was carried on in a common workshop, 
or warehouse, known by some well-known sign 
which was used as a comprehensible designation 
of the persons using it as the centre of their 
operations. Hence arose the use of firm 
nanms, and the personification of the mercan¬ 
tile unit, represented by the sign of the house, 
as well as the custom to recognise every 
partner as agent for the partnership. 

The names of the partners were entered in 
the books of tlie guilds representing the trade 
to which they belonged, which guild registers 
served as the foundation of the registers of 
firms in use in most continental countries. In 
these partnerships, for the first time, the part¬ 
nership capital, which—in connection with the 
original character of the joint establishment, 
was looked on as a common fund not accessible 
for the partners’ private purposes—was kept 
strictly separate from the separate capital of 
the jiartners. Cb'iginally only the partnership 
capital was liable for the partnership debts, and it 
was only gradually that the milirnited liability of 
the partners’ separate capital became customary. 
(For further particulars of the development see 
Goldschmidt, l.c, pp. 271-290). The custom 
of trading under a firm, and with a partner¬ 
ship capital, was subsequently also adopted by 
voluntary associations not bound together by 
any family tie, and partnemhips trading with 
unlimited liability began in the 16tli century 
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to assume tlio same importance as the com¬ 
mandite partnerships, wliich in the early parts 
of tlie middle ages had monopolised all other 
branches of trade (see Goldschmidt, op, ciL pp. 
289-290 ; on the whole development, see also 
Lastig, “Allgcrneine Uebersicht,” in Ende- 
inann’s Haruihuch^ ])p. 329 - 332, and the 
authorities there cited). 

Thus it came about that, like in ancient 
Romo, tlie jiartnersliip formed by natural ties 
and founded on SlrUus, ])receded and estab¬ 
lished the cliarafderislics for contractual part¬ 
nerships. 

'fhe development of trade finally produced 
the third type of mercantile association, which 
wo also notic('<l in the Roman devclojjment. 
Com[tanie3 enjoying corporate rights, and 
trading with a ca})ital divided into shares— 
which shanks, unlike shares in ordinary part¬ 
nerships or commamlito partnerships, were 
transferable by contract and transmissible on 
<lcath,—existed in Italy at a very early period 
under the name of nionle (the expressions 
7iiassa and viaona arc also used). They are 
associations of capitalists who advanced funds 
to governments, and in return received certain 
trade privih^ges. The oldest of these associa¬ 
tions was established for temi)orary purposes 
only, but in 13-10 the Genoese mewm of Chios 
and IMiokaea, also known as Maona dci Qiu~ 
sfinini, received a more permanent organisation. 
In return for a loan re(|uirod by tins city of 
Genoa for an expesdition undertaken by Simon 
Vignos and otln.rs, the exploitation of Chios 
and Phokaea was entrusted to this coin|>any 
under the suzerainty of the Genoese state ; they 
also obtjiined important trade monopolies, and 
the company continued to have an independent 
existence until 1.013, when it was purchased 
by the well-known Monte th'Ue compere e dci 
hanchi di S. Gionfio of Genoa, the first fully 
organised banking company, which was founded 
in 1407, and continued to exist until the 


the text the following deserve mention: Gold¬ 
schmidt, AUe und ncue Forinen der Handelsgcsell- 
schttfien, — Silberschmidt, Die commenda. — 
Schmidt, UandasgeedlschOfften des Mittelalters ,— 
Endeniann, Studien in der roinanisch - Kano^ 
nistischen Wirthsekafts- und Rechtsldire. —Lastig, 
Entivickelungsioege und Quellen des Handelsrechts. 
—Weber, Zur Geschichte der Haruielsgcsdlschuften 
im Miltelcdter .— Lattes, Jl diritto cominercicUe 
nella legislazione slatutaria delle cittd Italiane. 
— Pappenheirn, “ Altnordische' Handelsgesell- 
schafteu” in Zeitschrift fHr das Ges,'llandelsrechU 
vol. xxxvi. pp. 85-123.—Adler, Zur Entioicke 
lungslehre und Dogmatik des GeseUschaftsrechts 
See also the articles by Lastig and Wendt in 
Eiulemann’s IJandbuchf vol. i. on pp. 310, §§ 
343,428.1 E.8. 

PARTNERSHIP, Canonist Thkory. The 
phenomena of business partnership (Sooietas) 
presented themselves for judgment before the 
schoolmen and canonists of the middle ages, 
chiefly in their relation to the theory of usury 
(see Interest and Usury). A partnership 
wherein each member shared in the management 
of the business raised no difliculties : the profit 
{lucrum) might in such a case bo regarded as 
the reward of labour. Not only so, but a 
partnershij) in whiirh some of the members 
contribute<l caj)ital only, without labour, and 
yet expected profit, was regaixled as ecpially 
allowable,—on one condition, viz. that the 
investor really “adventured,” i.e. really shared 
in the “ risk,” both as regards the sum invested 
and the gain to be derived from it. The running 
of risk was held both to fui nish an ethical justi¬ 
fication for gain, and also to prove that the 
investor remaincfl the ourtier of the sum invested, 
so that the contract was clearly distinguishable 
from one of Loan {q.v.) or Mutuum, in which 
the ownershii) of the money was held to pass 
over to the recipient. Any attempt by sub¬ 
sidiary contracts to assure the investor against 
the loss of his ca]utal, or to guarantee a profit 
independent of tlie chances of trade, brought 


extinction of the republic of Genoa (see Gold¬ 
schmidt, op. cit. ])p. 295-297). 

In England the ground for the trading 
companies was ]trcparcd by the merchant 
adventurers (see Adventuheus, Meuciiants; 
CoMTANiEs, ISi AiUiE), aiid Companies similar to 
the Italian companies, mentioned above, are to 
be found regularly from tin' mid<Ue of the 16th 
century, but the establishment of companies 
with permanent objects is vif a somewhat later 
ilale. The East India Ciimpany {q.v.\ 
founded in 1600, is one of the earliest English 
permanent companies. These companies were 
all incorporateil by royal charter, and the 
possibility of aciiuiring cor[iorate rights by 
virtue of a general act was established tluring 
the present reign only. 


the arrangement within the scope of the prohibi¬ 
tion of usury. 

[The passage in Aquinas, Eumma Theologlca^ 
Secunda SecumUe, Qu. 78, Art. 2, was the .starting 
l)oiiit of subsiMpient discussion. A very elaborate 
treatment of Sozietat will be found in the lirst vol. 
of W. Endenianirs Studien in der roman isch-kuno- 
fiistische?i Wirthschd/ts- und Rechtslehre (1874); 
on which, with .some attempt to correct its bias, 
i.s basetl the account in Ashley, JCccmoviic History^ 
vol. i. pt. ii. (Araer. cd. vol. ii.) pp\ 419, 120. (See 
also Pahtnehship, Medi.eval.)] w. j. a. 

PARTNERSHIP, Form of, as Commandite. 
A partner is as a rule liable jointly with his 
co-partners for all debts of the firm ; and after 
his death his estate is liable for such debts 
subject to the prior payment of his private 
debts. 


[As to the modern development of English H has been thought desirable to introduce 
company law, see LiiuUey on Company Lua\ pp. forma of j)artncrship in which a person might 
2-7 ; 923-930. Eosidos the book.s referred to in contribute capital and receive a share of the 
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profits without at the same time ‘ incurriiig 
unlimited liability towards creditors. The 
Partnership Act of 1890, embodying the pi-o- 
visions of “ BoviU’s Act” passed in 1865, 
recognises this principle, and states that the 
receipt of a share of the profit of a business or 
of a payment contingent on or varying with the 
profits, docs not of itself make such peraoii a 
partner. But whilst these provisions only 
relate to private arrangements, which may at 
any time be altered or cancelled between the 
parties, subject however to the restriction that, 
in the event of bankruptcy, a person entitled 
to a share of profits, but not being a partner, 
cannot prove in competition with other creditoi*s, 
the form of partnership known as “Limited 
l^artnership ” and socUU en coinviamiUe^ and 
used in most mercantile countries, including 
the United States, gives eifect to the principle 
referred to in a much mure consistent manner. 
In a commandite partnership, tb* r. arc one or 
more partners managing the affairs of the firm, 
and liable to an unlimited extent, who are 
called “general partners,” and one or more 
dormant partners, who are called “special 
partners ” {commavdiliiircs)^ who are only liable 
to a limited extent. T/ie amount for which 
they are liable, and the time during which 
the liability continues, must be registered 
and published, and no arrangement between 
the partners varying the registered agreement 
can affect the creditors of the partnersliip. 

Owing to the spread of limited Com2)anie3^ 
commandite partnerships have in all countries 
come very much into disuse, and the fact that 
the provisions of the British Companies Act 
1867, § 4, which allows limited companies to 
be formed in which the managers or directors 
are liable to an unlimited extent, have remained 
a dead letter, shows that in British countries 
there is no real demand for “commandite” 
partnerships. 

[See Revised Statutes of the Slate of New Yorh, 
pt. ii. ch. iv. title 1 .—French Code de Cuvivi., 
Jiji 23, 28, German Af.C., §§150-206, Italian M,0., 
§§ 114-120 ; Spanish M.C., §§ 145-150 ; Portug. 
Af.C., §§ 104, 113, 114, and other Mercantile 

Codes.'\ J. E. O. M. 

PARTNERSHIP, INDUSTRIAL. See 
PiioFiT Sharing. 

PARTNERSHIP (Law of).^ Partnership in 
the widest sense means every association for 
common purposes, and in a somewhat narrower 
hut still comprehensive application, it means 
every association for purposes of gain. In 
Uio strictly legal sense the word is, however, 
of more limited import. In all countries 
partnerships are distinguished from incorpo¬ 
rated companies (see Companies ; Joint-Stock 

Th<i following abbreviations are used throughout this 
A. =s Bankruptcy Act 18S3; 0. A. = Coiii- 
P-inies Act; F. C. 0. = French Code Civil; F. C. d. C. 

- J-rench Code de Commerce ; O. M. C. =Geriiiaii Mercan- 
; I, _ Italian Codice di Commercio ; P. A. 

•Partnership Act 1890. 


Companies; Stannaries). Subject to that 
exception, a partnership in the United King¬ 
dom, as well as in such i)arts of the British 
empire in which the P. A. has come into force, 
is defined to be in (§ 1) as “ the relation which 
subsists between persons carrying on a business 
in common with a view of profit,” the word 
“ business ” including, according to the defini¬ 
tion given by § 45 of the same act, “every trade, 
jcciipation, or profession.” 

English law does not distinguish between 
mercantile and other partm;rshi])s, as some of 
the continental codes do, in which non-mercan 
tile p)arineiship3 are gov.-riicd by rules differ¬ 
ing in many important respects from the rules 
governing n'.ercantile ]nvtncrships. This is 
more espt'eially the criso with reference to 
the liability for the jinrtnership debts, which 
in the case of mereantilc partnersliips extends 
to the whole debts for eacli partnei-, wliilst in 
the case of non-menaiitilo partnerships the 
partners are liable in e<pial shares, no partner 
being liable beyond bis share (sec for instance 
F. C. C. §§ 1862 and 1863); but there are 
many other matters in respect of which non- 
mercantilc partnersliips, wltich in Germany in¬ 
clude professional partnerships and partnersliips 
between innkeepers, artizans, and small trades¬ 
men generally, are, according to continental law, 
not governed by the rules applicable to mer¬ 
cantile partnerships (sec G. AI. 0. §§ 85 and 10 ; 
F. C. C. act 20, art. 1, and the decisions th(*re- 
on ; and the I. 0. d. C. art. 76, and art. 3-7). 

In the United Kingdom one kind of mercan¬ 
tile ])artncrship only is known, i.e, that in 
which all j)artiiers are liable for the partnership 
debts without limit. A person may—under the 
law,originally laid down by the House of Lords 
in Cox V. Hickmaim (8 H. L., 0. 268), and 
subsequently declared by B(>viir.s Act, now re¬ 
enacted with certain slight alterations by P. 
A. 1890, § 2 (3)—have a sliaio of profits with¬ 
out being a partner, but all jiartners are liable 
without limit. On the continent, on tlie other 
hand, there is a form of partnership called socUU 
en Co7>i7na7idite {see G. M. C. § 150 ; F. C. d. C. 
§ 23 ; I. 0. d. C. §§ 76, 117), in which one or 
several of the partners may limit their liability, 
whilst one at least of the other })artners is liable 
without limit. The limited partners may divirle 
their interest in the iiartnershij) capital into 
shares, in which case the partnership has some 
of the characteristics of a coirijany, and is 
c;dled socieU en Commandite par actions (see G. 
M. C. § 173 ; F. 0. d. C. § 38 ; I. 0. d. 0. §§ 
119 and 120) (see Partnership, Form of, as 
Commandite). It was int^mded to introduce 
commandite partnerships with a share capital 
into the United Kingdom, and the provisions 
of C. A. 1867, § 4, are quite sufficient for the 
[lurpose ; but it docs not seem that any one 
has ever attempted to apply them. There is 
finally a form of partnership whicli exists in 
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Germany, by virtue of a statute passed in partner in a firm is also of easier solution on 
1892, in which all the partners are liable to a the continent than in the United Kingdom, 
limited extent only {pesellschobft mit heschrdnkUr as a person registered as partner in a firm on 
Haftung). This form of partnership is distin- the mercantile register is, as between himself 
guishahle from a limited “company” in various and third parties, estopped from denying that 
ways, but in the United Kingdom its place is he is a partner (G. M. 0. § 25 ; I. C. d. C. §§ 

taken up by “private companies,” which are 103, 88 ; French St. 24th July 1867, §§ 55, 

companies in the full sense, but have generally 57, 61). In the countries governed by British 
some provisions in their articles by which the law, registers of firms are not used, and it is 
more private character of the association is therefore necessary to inquire into the exact 

secured (e.g. clauses providing that shares facts in order to find out whether any given 


cannot be sold without being offered to the 
shareholders). 

According to J<lnglish law a partnership 
established for banking liaving more than ten, 
and any other partnership having more than 
twenty members must, unless it belongs to 
certain privileged associations specially dealt 
with by statute, bo incorporated as a company 
under the 0. A. or by special act or by special 
charter (0. A. 1862, § 4). On the continent, 
on tlie other hand, there is no restriction as 
to the number of partners in ]>rivate partner¬ 
ships. 

Persons wlio have entered into partnership 
are collectively called a Firm ( 7 . 1 ’.). In Eng¬ 
land the firm is only looked on as a collec¬ 
tion of persons who have joint rights and joint 
liabilities, but in Scotland a firm is a legal 
person distinct from the partners of whom it is 
composed (P. A. 1890, § 4), and this is also the 
theory of French law. As it is now possible in 
England to*bring and defend actions in the 
firm’s name (R. S. 0. 1891, Order xlviii. A. r. 
1 ), the distinction has lost most of its im¬ 
portance. 

One of the principal incidents of the partner¬ 
ship relation, which, in those continental 
couiiLiies in which mercantile partnerships are 
distinguished from others, attaches to mercantile 
partnerships only, is by the P. A. 1890, § 5, 
described as follows: — “Every partner is an 
agent of the linn and his otluT partners ; and 
the acts of every partner who does any act for 
the carrying on in the usual way of business 
of the kind carried on by the linn of which he 
is a member, bind the firm and his partners, 
unless the partner so acting has in fact no 
authority to act for the firm in the particular 
matter, and the person with whom he is ilealing 
either knows that he has no authority or does 
not know or believe him to ho a partner.” 
Where, however, one partner pkMlges the credit 
of the firm for a purpose ajqtarently not 
connected with the firm’s ordinary course of 
business, the firm is not bound, unless he is in 
fact specially authorised by the other partners 
(ib. § 7). On the continent, restrictions in 
a partner’s imidicd authority are binding on 
thiixl parties, although unknown to them, if 
entered on the register (see G. M. C. §5 115 
86 , 87 ; I. C. d. C. §§ 88 , 90). 

The question as to who is or who is not a i 


person may be treated as a partner or not, but 
persona “holding themselves out” as imrtners 
may be made liable as such, although they are 
not partners in fact (P. A. 1890, § 14). 

The internal affairs of a partnership are 
generally arranged by contract between the 
partners. In the United Kingdom, a written 
contract is not required unless the duration of 
the partnership is to extend over a year, and 
in Germany a written contract is unnecessary 
in any event (G. M. 0. § 85), but in Franco 
and Italy a written contract must be registered 
in all cases, and certain parts of it, including 
statements as to the names of the i)artners, 
the trade name, the authority of the partners 
to act for the firm, the duration of the partner¬ 
ship, and the amount of the partnership capital, 
must be published in certain newspapers (F. C. 
d. 0. §§ 39, 41 ; St. of the 24th July 1867, § 
57; I. C. d. 0. §§ 87, 88, 90, 93). 

The codes relating to the law of partnership 
contain regulations as to the rights in respect 
of the partnership property, the sharing of 
profits, the interests payable on advances of 
capital, the duty of partners not to carry on 
business in competition with the firm, the 
powers of majorities, the expulsion of partners, 
the duration of partnerships, and other matters 
(see P. A. 1890, §§ 19, 31 ; G. M. C. §§ 90- 
109 ; F. C. d. C. § 18 ; I. C. C. §§ 1707-1725 ; 
C. d. 0. §i 5 107-113) which have to bo applied 
in the absence of contractual sti])Uiations to the 
contrary. 

The ])rocedure to be adopted for the purpose 
of recovering partnership debts by execution 
against the property of individual pariners, 
or the estates of deceased partners, is too com¬ 
plicated to be discussed in this place (as to the 
U. K. see P. A. § 9, and Kendall v. Hamilton, 

4, Aj). c. 504 ; as to Germany, M. 0. ^ 11^; 
as to France, C. d. C. §§ 22, 64 ; C. C. §§ 1200* 
1202 ; as to Italy, C. d. C. §§ 76, 206 ; C. c! 

S§ 1186, 1189). The rules in this matter are, 
in the view of English courts, mere matter of 
procedure, and must therefore be decided by 
the law of the place in which the action is 
brought, without reference to the law of the 
place in wdiich the partnership business is 
carried on (in rc Doetsch [1896] 2. ch. 830). 

In case of bankruptcy the partnership credi¬ 
tors arc, in the United Kingdom and Gennany, 
entitled to the partnership property, and the 
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separate creditors of any partner are entitled to 
such partner’s separate property. If any surplus 
remains in either case, such surplus is available 
for the partnership creditors, or the separate 
creditors, as the case may be (B. A. 1883, § 40 
(3); G. M. 0. § 122). 

From an economic point of view the regula¬ 
tion of partnership law by mles adapted to 
the usages and requirements ('f mercantile life, 
is of great importance, as in consequence of 
such regulation the formation of partnerships 
and more especially their dealings with other 
traders and with each other, are consi-Icrably 
facilitated. The disadvantages of trading with¬ 
out T)artners are so obvious that they hardly 
require mention, but the comparison between 
partnerships and companies Is more difficult. 
For those classes of busiiivds in which the 
pcisonal capacities of the managers are of 
great importance, private partoprships may 
appear preferable, as they arc r la likely to 
retain permanent customers, but even in this 
respect much may bo said on the other side, as 
the vicissitudes of health and the uncertainty 
of life make it impossible to rely with confidence 
on the continuance of the personal qualities 
which, in a given case*, make it desirable to 
transact business with a particular firm, whilst 
on the other hand a company is more likely to 
bo able to replace a capable manager by one 
equally capable, who, by having previously 
assisted his predecessor, will continue to work 
in the same manner. 

In a private partnership there is, of course, 
a greater possibility for sons to continue in the 
footsteps of their father than in a company, 
and the continuance of firms by successive 
generations of the same family has many obvious 
advantages from a public point of view ; but 
these advantages were much greater when the 
mercantile classes were socially distinct from 
the leisured classes. In our days a share in 
the family business is frequently looked on as 
l>ropc*rty not involving any duties, enabling the 
owner to share the life of those who in former 
days would not have associated with persons 
deriving their income from ** trade,” and in such 
a case the advantages of the business traditions 
of the family must soon disappear. 

The greater privacy of private partnerships 
may be more advantageous for the preservation 
of trade secrets, but with proper precautions 
the same result may be secured by a company. 

d'he risks and disadvantages of trade being 
carried on by com];janies as distinguished from 
private partnerships have been frequently dis¬ 
cussed. Ill a company there is nobody whose 
personal honour is affected by failure, and the 
persons who have a directing voice in the 
rnanagement do not necessarily suffer from the 
coil sequences of their carelessness or reckless¬ 
ness, and may be even benefited by the disasters 
of their company. The risk attendant on this 


circumstance may be lessened by legislation (see 
Joint Stock Companies), and also by the 
education of public opinion which hitherto 
has been much too lenient in respect of the 
deficiencirs of company directors, except in a 
few consincuous cases, in which there were sensa¬ 
tional features of a special kind. 

But it is clear to any intelligen j observer that 
private partnerships and unlimited liability are 
rapidly disappearing, and under these circum¬ 
stances it is hardly worth while to propose any 
legislative reforms of parfnerahip law ; but an 
act providing for the compulsory registration 
of firms, and thus enabling creditors to ascer¬ 
tain who at a given moment are the partners 
in the firm with whom they are dealing, would 
be of great advantage, and could be introduced 
without much difficulty. The introduction of 
commandite’* partnerships, at onetime much 
discussed by reformers of partnership law, 
would probably be without any practical effect; 
if there was any real want for this form of 
partnership it could be easily supplied by 
taking advantage of the above-mentioned 
provisions of C. A. 1867, § 4. In the event 
of company law being made more stringent, 
it will probably be desirable to find a special 
form of association to facilitate trading with 
limited liability without the necessity of the 
restrictions which would then be imposed upon 
the formation and management of public com¬ 
panies (see as to this, paragraphs 65 and 66 
of the Report of the Departmenthl Committee 
of the Board of Trade on the Companies Ads 
published in 1895), and for this purpose the 
introduction of private partnerships with limited 
liability similar to those established under the 
above-mentioned German statute of 1892 would 
be convenient. [See Partneksuip ; Limited 
Partnerships Act, in App.] 

[As to continental law, see the art. “Soci4tds Com- 
merciales,” Continental Mercantile Codes, —Also 
Troplong, De la SociHS. —Deloison, TraitS des soc, 
commerciales frang. et Uranglres^ 2 vols. 1882.— 
Houpin, TraiU gtn^al thiorique et pratique des 
SocUUs Civiles et Commercialese 2 vols. 1895.— 
Hergenhahn, Das Reichsgesetz beireffend die Oes, 
mit beschr, Haflunge 1895.—See also the articles 
under the heading: “Die Handelsgesellschaften” 
i. to iii. in Endemann’s Ilandbuche vol. i. pp. 310- 
357. As to English and Scotch law, see Lindley, 
Treatise on the Law of Partnershipe fitli ed. 1893. 
—Pollock, Digest of the Law of PaTinershij}^ 6th 
ed. 1895.] E-s. 

PARTNERSHIP, MEDiAfiVAL. The modern 
practice of partnership has a threefold root in 
mediaeval usage. (1) The oldest form of 
partnership in the middle ages took its origin 
from Italy, and was known as commenda. This 
implied the handing - over, for a particular 
voyage or enterprise, of good? or money by one 
person who remained at home {commmdalort 
socius Stans) to another who undertook the 
management of the business {commendalariuSt 
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irarJ.nf(yr\ The commendatarius was commonly 
rewarded with one-fourth of the gain. In tlie 
later centuries, the commemlatarius usually con¬ 
tributed capital himself, and acted on behalf of 
a number of socii stantes or sleeping partners. 
It was in tliis way that most commercial under¬ 
takings wore conducted which involved consider¬ 
able capital; and the practice survived in the 
socUU ea commandite^ so general to-day on 
the continent of Europe (see Commandite, 
SociiVi’K en). 

(2) The joint household of brothers, relatives, 
or friends, “catifig one bread ” (comjmnis\ and 
engaged in the same industry, was apparently 
the direct parent of the ordinary private 
partnership of modorn England and the offeiie 
GesellRi'haft of modern Germany, and seems to 
have given them the characteristic of unlimited 
liability wliieh <listingnishes it from the socUU 
en eoni UK indite. 

(li) 'riie nwiclianism of the modern joint-stock 
company, however, may be tracml back in large 
l»art to tlie Gild. The earliest joint-stock 
companies, like the English East India Gom- 
I'ANY, had in every respect, except the joint- 
stock, the same organisation as the earlier 
companies of “ adv«;nturerH ” in foreign trade. 
These latter wei e modelled on the great town 
“crafts” or “companies,” like those of the 
m(>rc(U‘3 or grocers ; and these, in their turn, 
had but followed the example of the earlier 
merchant and (Taft gilds. In all these, though 
there was a small land for certain common 
religious and social [imposes, and various re¬ 
straints were imposed on the economic action of 
members, each member traded on Ids own ac¬ 
count and with his own stock. Even the East 
India (^)mpaiiy began with a joint stock only 
for each voyage, and <lid not for some years 
create a permanent joint stock, ddie intro- 
<luetion of a joint stock was immediately duo 
to the lessons of experience, but the forms 
adojited for the purjiose were [irobably inllu- 
eiiccd by contemporary [iractice in the matter 
of government loans (sec also l*ARTNEKsinr, 
Law OF ; and Partneiishi)’, IIistoky of). 

[The most complete information on the subject 
will be fmnd gathered to.i;etlier in the Universal- 
geschii'hte, forming vol. i. of L. Goldsclimidt’s 
llatuihiich dcs Handdsrcchfs (new ed. 1S91), where 
are also given nbumlant references to the literature. 
Among recent special monograplis slioiild be 
mentioned \V. Silherschmidt, Die Commenda in. 
ihrer frilhrsten Entwickcluluj (ISSl), M. Weber, 
/nr (iesduchte dcr Ilandd.\ijescUscha/fcn im Mittel- 
alter 1I88O), and F. G. A. Schmhlt, Ifandelsgesell- 
sclnif’trn in den denfsehen Sfa<llreeldi/Kdlen (1883). 
On these works is founded the account in Ashley, 
Eeon<i)nie I/istorg, vol. i. pt. ii. § (>7. See also 
Parsons. Drineiples qf Partnership (Poston, 188‘.V), 
§§ 2, 3, •. 'IVoplong, Ihi Vontrat de 5<>c/V;c(18l3j; 

Frivmet, Ilistoire de I'assoeiiition commerciale jus- 
qnanx tciitps prisenfs (ISdS).] w. J. a. 

PAKUTA, Paolo (1640-1698), a Venetian 


nobleman ; a clear-headed {>olitical writer and 
historian of the ^'enetiaIi republic. His work, 
Della perfettiove della vita politica^ discusses 
wealth, and, in opposition to socialistic views, 
defends private property. 

Whilst other authors of his day considered 
w’ealth solely from a moral point of view, Paruta 
recognised also an economic side to it. He 
docs not confuse the desire for wealth with the 
unrestrained longing to accumulate, nor is he 
biassed by preconceived ideas of ascetic morality 
wliich other \mtcrs of his day had inherited 
from the canonists (see Canon Law). He con¬ 
siders man's desire to live and to improve his 
social position to bo a right desire based on 
natural instinct. Therefore, that which other 
writers of his time condemned, Paruta considered 
only human and moral. 

In the work wo quote, Paruta defends private 
property, combats communism, and shows the 
impossibility of absolute equality, confuting the 
numerous writings, the outcome of the sad con¬ 
ditions of the times, which advocated reform 
based on communism The law-giver, says 
Paruta, cannot equalise the wealth of citizens, 
because this would destroy liberality. It would 
not bo reasonable that the most worthless citizen 
should bo on the same level for w’caltli as the 
worthiest. This happens oven now, he observes, 
but being due to chance and not to the law, is 
more easily tolerated. It w'ould, in any case, 
be impossible to [ireserve equality if it were 
established, and it would necessarily bring about 
the community of goods and children, ujiheld by 
Plato, and lead to most serious troubles, 

Tlie real remedy, according to Paruta, is to 
distribute honoin.s and taxation so that all 
may share in them according to their status, 
while educating all citizeirs to make a good use 
of their wealth, and abolishing gambling, usury, 
and all useless occupations. Further, while 
Paruta defends property, ho objects to excessive 
concentration of possessions. 

Della perfettinne della vita politica di M. Paxlo 
Paruta.^ fiobile \'incUa?iOj Venetia, 1599. 

See Cossa, IntrodazioneaUo studio delV economia 

itica^ Milan, Hoepli, 1892.—Supino, Lascienza 
economica in Italia dalla scconda vietd del secolo 
XVI, alia priina del XVII.., Loescher, 1888.] 

U. R. 

PAvSCOLI, Lkonk (ISth century). Born in 
Perugia, an abbe and a considerable writer on 
economic subjects, too soon forgotten. In 
his book, written 1728, published anonymously 
1733 at Perugia, untruly dated from Colonia, 
Pascoli anticipated the economic financial 
reforms attempted later by Pius VI. in the 
[lapal stiites. 

Pascoli follow’s Boisguilrkrt, deriving from 
him the title of his principal work, and [)ro- 
[losing protection for agidculture, but he does 
not absolutely repudiate mercantilism, his 
leanings towards which are shown in his 
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monetary policy which was designed to cause 
more coin to be brought into the country than 
left it. To secure this, trade was to be fettered, 
that the nation might preserve its economic inde¬ 
pendence and not waste its money on luxuries. 

Pascoli’s work ^ has special i egard to the 
condition of the pontilical states which he 
sought to improve. He proposes plans to 
raise agriculture and industry again to a 
flourishing condition, and he discusses the 
supply of food, trade, coinage, and finance. 
Free trade ijiternally, free export of agri¬ 
cultural produce to foreign countries, simplifica¬ 
tion of the system of taxation, constituted the 
basis of the economic organisation suggested 
by him. To restore prosperity to agrii ulture, 
he proposed to re-establish the ancient ])rivi- 
leges granted to cultivators, to release them 
from all taxes, and to prohibit the import of 
foreign cattle. He studievl the best methods of 
rendering the Roman Campagna h'''^.lthy, and 
maintained that the state should eujnpel land¬ 
owners to execute sanitary works. He advo¬ 
cated proportional taxation and special taxes 
to provide relief for the poor, similar to the 
English system, prohibition of the export of raw 
materials, and taxation of imported manu¬ 
factures. 

The title of Pascoli’s book is, Teslammito iJoUtico 
di Ufi accademico Jiorentino, in cui con nnwi e hen 
J'ondnti principii si fanno varii e divc.rsi progetti 
per Ulahilirc un ben regolato commercio nello stato 
della chiesay etc., Coloiiia, 1733. 

[See, concerning Pascoli, Cossa, Introduzione 
alio studio delV economic; politicay Milan, 1892.— 
Salerno, Storia deUe dottrine Jmanziarie in 
Italia, 2nd ed., Palermo, 1896.—Oobbi, La con- 
correnza eslera e gli antichi economisti italidni, 
Milan, 1884.—Graziani, Le idee econoniicJie degli 
scrittori emiliani e rumagnoli, Modena, 1893.] 

u. 11 . 

PASIILEY, Robert (1805-1869), barrister- 
at-law, afterwards Queen’s Counsel. In 1833-34 
ho visited Greece and Asia Minor, and on his 
return published his Travels in Crete (2 vols. 
Svo, Cambridge, 1837), a work which was much 
valued for the statistical knov-ledge it con¬ 
tained. 

Pashley is best known to economists as the 
author of Pauperism and Poor Laws (London, 
honginan and Co., 1852, 1 vol., Svo), a work 
in nineteen chapters, which treats of the sub- 
jevt under the following heads :—The number 
and cost of paupers in England, and in the 
metropolis ; the pauperism of the agricultural 
ami manufacturing districts ; ecclesiastical pro¬ 
vision for tlie poor till the Reformation ; pauper 
legislation before and during the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth ; the relief of the poor from the reign of 
Elizabeth till the restoration of Charles II. ; the 
statute of Charles II. for the removal of the poor; 
pauperism from the reign of Charles II. till the 
end of the 17th century ; pauperism and the 
poor laws of England during the IStli century; 
the same from 1800-1834 ; the pauper legislation 


of the year 1834 ; the pauperism and poor laws 
of England since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act in 1834 ; the ellect of the law 
of settlement on the dwellings of labourers in 
agriculture ; on the necessity of a total repeal' of 
the law of settlement and removal of the poor; 
the remedy by abolishing removals and substituting 
relief in money; projDo.^ed remedy by union settle¬ 
ment and union rating; other proposed remedies ; 
the author’s proposal, which was “that the law of 
scttleiiieiit be wholly repealed, that the various 
provisions for raising and administering relief to 
the j)oor be consolidated into one statute; that 
the yearly sums needed for such relief continue to 
be raised by j^arocliial rates on real property ; that 
two-thir ls of this sum he raisctl ly a pound rate 
equal througliout the wliole country; and the 
remaimhtr l\v «, furtiiev pound rate, raising in 
every parish a sum (qual to one-third of the 
actual expondil lire of such parish (ch. xix. 
Pauperism and Poor Laws). 

Pashley also puhliolied Observations on the 
Government BUI for abolishwg the Jlcmoval of 
the Poor (‘2ud ed. revised, London, 1854, Svo). 

A. L. 

PASLEY, Lieut.-General Sir C. W., R.E. 
(1780-1801), wrote;— Observations on the Ex¬ 
pediency ami Practicability of Simjdifyimj and 
Improving the Measures ami Weights and Money 
used in this Country without maierially altering 
the Present Standard (Svo, London, 1834). 

As the re.snlt of his investigations Paslcy was 
made a member of the commission of sciontilie 
men, appointed in 1838 to report on the steps 
to be taken for the restoration of the standards 
of weight and measure consequent on the 
destruction of the standard yard by fire at the 
House of Commons. Pasley assisted in drawing 
nj> the report issued in 1841, and in his capacity 
of commissioner proposed the adoption of the 
Decimal System of coinage, preparatory to the 
introduction of a similar scale of weights and 
measures. 

In his Plan for simplifying , , \ the weights, 
measures, and money of this countnj, a paper read 
before the British Association at Cheltenham, 12th 
Ang. 1856, and published 1857, Pasley gave in 
detail tables of tho proposed new measures of 
length, surface, solidity, capacity, and weight— 
ami (ch. v.) of the new monetary system. He 
stated tho difliculties urged as objections to tho 
proposed decimal coinage ; and showed tlieir 
groundlessness (ch. vL). In ch. vii. he dettiled 
the advantages of the new system; and, in the 
la.st chapter, discussed the objections to the French 
metrical system:^ “that it has proved an entire 
failure as regards astronomy and navigation, and 
that, instead of proposing uniformity, it has 
caused greater confusion in the weights and mea¬ 
sures of France than ever prevailed before ” (ch. 
viii.). 

He also wrote much on military subjects. 

A. L. 

PASSE-DEBOUT(Fr.). The permit delivered 
to the carrier of provisions or merchandise 
passing through a town in which octroi duties 
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are levied, in transit for a locality outside the 
limits of the place, or on their way to a market 
inside the town, and to be taken back if unsold. 
The amount of the dues is dejwsited at the 
gatehouse on entering, and is reimbursed on 
j)resentaiion of the passe-dehout on leaving. 
If the amount of tlie octroi tax is large the 
escort of an oHicer from one extremity of 
the town to the otlier may be obtained on pay¬ 
ment of a fee in lieu of the deposit of the duty. 
Goods rem lining more tlian twenty-four hours 
must bo lodged in a registered warehouse. 

T. L. 

PASSKNGER DUTY. See Taxation. 

PASSY, IIippoLYTE Philibert (1793-1880) 
born at Qarchcs-Villencuve near Saint Cloud, 
died in Paris. Ho was bom on the very day 
of the execution of Marie - Antoinette (16th 
October), his father being in prison as a 
“suspect,” and his mother in hiding. He 
began life as a soldier—left his military school 
in 1811, and took part in the Russian cam¬ 
paign as a cavalry oUlcer. Ho was wounded 
on several occasions, and on one even left for 
dead ; but he took part in 1814 in the defence 
of Paris at Montmartre. Leaving the profession 
of arms, lie sailed for the United States. During 
the voyage the Wciilth of Nalimis fell, by 
cliance, into liis hands. To pass the time ho 
road the volume, and thus became an economist. 
His fine intellect served him well in the many 
high ofllcoa ho afterwards held. Meanwhile, 
after his return from America ho occupied him¬ 
self for some ten years in cultivating an estate 
which lie had inherited near Gisons (Eure), and 
his mind became matured by experience while 
ho enriched it by study. As editor of the 
National of Armand Carrel he was appreciated 
as he licservod by the able men of various 
descriptions whom the revolution of 1830 
brought to the surface. The dist rict of Louviers 
returned him to the chamber of deputies. Ho 
was minister of linanco from the 10 th to 
18th Novetnber 1834 (ministry of Bassano), 
then minister of commerce from 22 nd Febmary 
to 7th September 1836 (ministry of Mol(5), 
minister of finance again from 12 th May 1839 
to 29th Febmary 1810 (ministry of Thiers). 
In 1844 he was raist'd to the chamber of peera. 
AfUr the revolution of February 1849 had over¬ 
thrown the monarchy, ho became a member 
of the constituent assembly and afterwards of 
the legislative assembly ; linally, the president 
of the republic, Louis Napoleon, made him 
minister of finance on 20 Ih December 1848. 
He retained this post till 30th October 1849, 
the date when the prince-president began dis¬ 
tinctly to modify his policy. It w’as during 
this last occasion of his holding office that he 
unsuccessfully proposed to levy a tax on the rent 
of house property as a practical solution of the 
income- tax. The coup d'etat definitely put an 
end to his political career, and from that time 


he gave himself up absolutely to economic 
science. He entered the institute {Academic 
des Sciences morales et politiques) in 1833 as 
correspondent, and in 1838 as member. He 
prepared in that capacity many reports, among 
which may be noticed a paper in 1878, iJe 
rhistoire dans ses rapports avec les sciences 
sociales et politiques* A member of the 
economic society from 1844, he became its 
second president in 1845, and,, on the death 
of Ch. Dunoyer in 1862, the first. president. 
He was one of the founders of the statistical 
society of Paris in 1860, w\as vice-president in 
the second year, president in 1868, and honorary 
president after 1873. In all these learned 
societies his opinion had great weight; this was 
due both to his force of character and to his 
twofold gifts as a thinker and a practical man. 

Passy wrote, besides his political works : De 
Varistocratic considMc dans ses rapports avec les 
progrh de la civilisation^ 8vo, 1826.— Des systemes 
de culture et de leur injiuence sur Vlconomie sociale^' 
8vo, Ist ed. 1846, 2ud ed. 1853.— Des muses de 
VirUgaliU des ricliessest 18mo, 1849.— Des formes 
de gouvemement et des lois qui les rlgissenU 8vo, 
Ist ed. 1870, 2nd ed. (The author supports a 
constitutional and parliamentary monarchy.) 

A. C.f. 

PATENT AND PATENT LAW. 

Patent, p. 74; Historical Observations on Patent Law, 
p. 75; Specillcation of Invention, p. 75; Require- 
lucnls as to Validity of Patent, p. 75; Ditto as to 
Person of Patentee, p. 75; Investigation by Patent 
Aniliorities prior to Grant of Patent, p. 76; Duration 
of Patents, p. 76; Regulations as to Pees, p. 76; 
Provisions for insuring working of Invention, p. 76; 
Provisions for insuring benefit of inventions useful for 
public purposes to Governiuent Authorities, p. 77; 
Patent Journals and Patent Libraries, p. 77; Inter¬ 
national Arrangements, p. 77. 

Patent is the name for a grant by the govern¬ 
ment of a country of a privilege enabling the 
patentee or his liceiisccs to “iriako use and 
exercise and vend ” the invention, and to re¬ 
strain any unauthorLsed person from using or 
imitating it. A patent is always granted for a 
limited time and a limited area. 

Some economists of authority, among whom 
Prince Smith {q.v.) holds a prominent place, 
maintain the proposition that the grant of 
patents is detrimental to the public welfare, 
but there is now a general consensus of opinion 
in the opposite direction, it being recognised 
that it is not only just that inventors should, 
within, certain limits, enjoy a personal benefit 
from their inventive skill and labour and outlay, 
but that it is also beneficial to the community 
that inventions should be encouraged and made. 

Modern patent law has contrived numerous 
safeguards for the protection of the public, 
among which the limits of time, and the require¬ 
ments as to publicity, are the most important. 
The effect of the law is to make the invention 
public property after the expiration of the 
patent, and an inventor who has reason to 
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believe that the secret of his invention can be 
kept, is in a better position if he does not apply 
for a patent. 

It is worthy of notice that in most countries 
having a patent law there are certain provisions 
which are intended to insure that patented 
articles should be manufactiyed within the 
country in which the patent is granted. The 
gianting of patents in this way acta as a protec¬ 
tion to native industry. 

Historical Observations, — It is generally said 
that patent law was first created by a passage in 
the statute of James I. abolishing Monopolies 
((/.v.), which, by way of exception, reserved a right 
to the crown to issue “ letters patent ... for the 
terra of fourteen years or under ... of the sole 
working or making of any manner of new manu¬ 
facture within this realm to the true and first 
inventor and inventors of such manufactures,” and 
one of tlie best-known writers on the subject (Kohler 
in his Deutsches Patentrechtf on p. 26) is of opinion 
that the industrial pre-eminence <d“ England is 
essentially due to this circumstance. It seems 
hardly safe to accept the dictum of a legal writer, 
however eminent, for a proposition of such startling 
character, and it must also be observed that the 
statute of monopolies did not create, but only 
restricted and regulated, the right of the crown 
to grant patents. 

the exception in the statute of monopolies did 
not, moreover, entitle an inventor to the giant of 
a patent as of right, but left him dependent on the 
favour of the crown. 

Its principal importance is due to the fact that, 
for the first time, it recognised a clear distinction 
between patents for inventions and other mono¬ 
polies, whilst on the other hand the public interest, 
which would seriously sutler if patents were granted 
for an unlimited period, was safeguarded by the 
introduction of a time limit. 

In modern law tlie right of every inventor, who 
comjdies with certain conditions, to enjoy a 
monopoly for a limited period is almost universally 
acknowledged, though in some countries (as, for 
instance, in Denmark, wliere the first Patent Act 
was passed in 1894 only) the recognition of this 
principle is of very recent date. The patent law 
of the United Kingdom is regulated by the act of 
1883. Patent acts were also introduced in the fol¬ 
lowing British colonies and possessions at various 
dates:—Barbados, British Guiana, British Hondu¬ 
ras, Canada, Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Hong¬ 
kong, India, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Mauritius, 
Naal, Newfoundland, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, Straits 
Settlements, Tasmania, Trinidad, Victoria, Western 
AuMralia. 

^'Specification qf Invention ,—The grant of a 
patent is always subject to the condition that 
the invention should be fully described by the 
applicant. This is made specially clear by the 
United States Statute, Jlev. Stat., 1874, § 4888 ; 
and by the German Statute of 1891, § 20, which 
requires a description so explicit that experts may 
I'y its perusal be enabled to use the invention, 
"he law of the United Kingdom allows a provisional 
specification to be filed in the first instance, which 


must, however, within nine mouths, bo followed 
by a complete specification (Patent, etc., Act, 1883, 
§§ 5 (3); 8). 

Requirements as to Validity of a Patent, —The 
limits within which inventions are patentable vary 
in different countries. Novelty, originality, and 
fitness for industrial purposes are required every¬ 
where, and it is also the universal practice to 
exclude articles inte,nded for unlawful and im¬ 
moral purposes (see, for instance, Statute of 
Monopolies, § 6 ; French Statute of 1844, §§ 1 and 
2; German Statute, § 1 ; Austrian Statute of 
1897 (which will come into force in 1900), § 1, 
but in some systems of law other articles are 
excluded as well as those just mentioned. Thus 
the French Statute (§ 3) cxclmics all medicirjcs, 
and the German Statute (§ 1 [2]) excludes articles 
of food, articles intended for medical purposes, 
and all substances produ; ed by chemical process. 

Most patent laws protect inventivns only as 
distingiiishe<l from discoveries (as to the meaning 
of the distinction, see Lord Justice Lindley’s 
judgment in Lane-Fox r. Kensington and Knights- 
bridge Electric Company [92], 3 Ch. 424, 428, 429), 
but the French law protects discoveries as well as 
inventions (toute iiouvello d^couverte ou invention), 
excluding, however, jdans and combinations relating 
to cre<lit and finance (French Statute, §§ 1 and 3). 

Requirements as to Person of Paieviee,—\\i most 
countries patents are granted to the “true in¬ 
ventor” only, and in some (e.r/. in the United 
States Revised Statutes, 1874, § 4892) the applicant 
must declare on oath that ho is the true inventor ; 
whilst in others, such as Austria (see Austrian 
Statute, §§ 29 and 4), the first applicant is presumed 
to be the true inventor until the r;ontrary is proved. 
The expression “true inventor” is not, hoAvever, 
always construed literally. Thus, in tlie United 
Kingdom it includes (1) a person who, having, in 
a place outside the United Kingdom, become 
acquainted with an invention, not being pait of 
the common knowledge in tlie United Kingdom, 
brings it over to the United Kingdom, and then 
takes out a patent; (2) an inventor forestalled by 
a prior inventor, who did not publish his invention 
so as to make it part of the common knowlc<lgo 
(see the judgment of Jessed, M.R., in Plimpton v, 
Malcolmsoii, 3 Ch. D. 351, 556). 

The German statute (§ 31), with the view of 
discouraging delay in the fructification of useful 
inventions, puts the first apqdicant into the place 
of the true inventor, subject, however, to the riglit 
of an injured person, within a specified period (see 
§ 23), to object to the grant on the ground that the 
essential part of the specification was taken from 
the descriptions, drawing, models, or appliances of 
a person other than the applicant, without the 
consent of such person. If the objector is suc¬ 
cessful, he may be put into the same position as if 
he had applied for the patent in the first instance. 

In most countries patents are granted without 
regard to the nationality of the patentee (see, for 
instance, Patent, etc.. Act 1883, § 4 (1); French 
Statute, § 27), but in Germany (§ 12) and Austria 
(§ 7) a patent is not granted to a foreign applicant 
unless he appoints an agent, residing in the 
country in which the application is made, with 
full powers to represent the applicant in all 
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proceediniL's relating to the patent. In some 
systems of law it is aiso provided tliat the subjects 
of foreign states must submit to the same disabilities 
in respect of tlic grant of patents as those imposed 
on foreign subjects in tlieir own country (see, for 
instaii' c, German Statute, § 12; Austrian Statute, 
§31). _ _ _ ' 

Iiicestiiialifm hy Patent Aulhorilif’s prior to 
(Jraat of Paf^nL —'J’his is one of the jioints in 
respect of which considerable diversity prevails. 
In Franco a j.atent is granted without any ex¬ 
amination as to the patentable cliaractcr of the 
invention in resjjcct of which it is claimed, or of 
tlio correclness of tlie sjiccilication (“ Les brevets 
dont la <lcmande aura etc rcgnliercment forim'e 
seront delivres sans examcn prealable anx risques 
et jx'rifs (It'S tleni^ni'tr.iirs H sans (jar<tntie, soil cle 
la renJUa tie la ntniraanti ou da merits dr t’lnre/i- 
tion., suit de hi fui'Hfe on de Vexactitiuie de la 
dc.scriylinnf §11). 

In (vrtain other countries, among which the 
United St.ites, Germany, Austria, ami Hungary 
(statute of 18D5) are the most [)rominent, a 
most (daljorafe investigation takes place not only 
in resi)ect of the correctness of the description ami 
all formal reijuircmenta, but also as regards the 
merit and originality of the invention, and gene¬ 
rally as to its patentable cliaractcr (United States 
lie vised Statutes, § 48113 ; German Statute, § 21 ; 
Austrian Statute, § 55), 

A second method of testing the validity of a 
patent adopted by the German and Austrian laws, 
is the publication of the details of the apjdication 
for the purpose of enabling objectors to oppose 
the grant, which they may do within two mouths 
from the rlate of the publication (German Statute, 
§§ 23 and 21 ; Austrian Statute, § 58). 

Britisli Patent Law takes a middle course be¬ 
tween the ab.solute non-interference of the French 
system ami the full impiiry of the American and 
German system. The oflicial examination is con¬ 
fined to (juestions as to the i!orrcctncss of the 
description and the comjdetiMiess of the specifica¬ 
tion (I’alont, etc., Ac.t 18S3, §§ 7 and 0), but as in 
Austrian ami German law the details of the in¬ 
vention are published {ih. § 10), and objectors 
have a right to be hoard within two months from 
the elate of the advertisement. Such objections 
are, however, rostiicti'd in their scope, and may 
not extend to every ground a<l'ecting the vali«lity 
of the patent {ih. § 11). 

It i.s possible everywhere to have a patent re¬ 
voked or declared void on the grouml that the 
invention was not [»;itciitable, but in Germany this 
right is l).irre*l after the lapse of live yours from the 
date on which the grant of a patent was publicly 
announced (Patent, etc.. Act iSSo, § 2(5 ; United 
State.s h'evi.sed Statutc.s, § P.G8 ; German Statute, 
§§ 28 and 29 ; Austrian Statute, §§ 28 and 29 ; 
French St.atute, § 30) ; it sln»uld, however, be 
borne in ndml that, in countries in whiih a strict 
ex.'imination t.ikc.s place before a patent is gr.anted, 
the risk of invalidity is, of course, much smaller. 
The vendor of a ]eitent does not as a general rule 
guarantee its validity unless lie e.xpre.ssly covenants 
to tlo so. 

Duration <f Patents. —The maximum ilnration 
t)f patents is tifteeu years in France, Germany, aud 


Austria, .seventeen years in the United States, aud 
fourteen years (but .subject to exten.siou as men¬ 
tioned below) in the United Kingdom (French 
Statute, § 4; GermanStatute,§ 7 ; Austrian Statute, 
§ 14 ; United States Revi.sed Statutes, § 4881 ; 
Patent, etc.. Act 1883, § 17), but iu France and in 
the United States the duration of patents for in- 
\ention.s previoiuly patented in any other country 
cannot exceed the term of the patent granted in 
such other country (French Statute, § 29 ; United 
States Revised Statutes, § 4SS7). 

Ill Spain, original and new inventions not pre¬ 
viously patented in any other country are entitled 
to patents for tlie term of twenty years ; if an 
invention has been patented in other countries at 
a date not more than two yeai.s prior to the date 
of theSpanisli application, the maximum duration 
of the patent is ten ycar.s ; and if an invention is 
not new or not original, the term of the patent 
mav not exceed live years (Spanish Statute of 

187r>. § 121). 

The United Kingdom is tlie only country in 
which an extension of tlie term of a patent may 
be obtained on petition. The petition mu.st be 
adilre.^.scsl to the judicial committee of the privy 
council, who, if they are of opinion that the 
patentee, having reg.ird to the merits of the in¬ 
vention ill relation to Ihe public, has been inade¬ 
quately remunerated liy hi.s patent, may recommend 
an extension of the term fur a fiuilier period not 
exceeding seven, or in exception.al c:i.ses fourteen, 
years (P.itent, etc., Act, 25, and see “ hi re Samey 
and Solvay’s Patent [1895]; Appeal Cases 78). 
A similar rule formerly existed in tlie United 
States, but is now no longer in force (United 
Staltcs Revised Statutes, § 4921). 

lictiuhitlotus as to Fecjt. —'I'lie continuation of 
the validity of a patent i.s generally made dependent 
on the payment of certain fees. In most countries 
tlic.se fees are payable by instalments or annually. 
In .some countries the early in.stalrneuts are lower 
than the subsequent onc.s, for the purpose of 
enabling the patentee, in the case of a non-successl iil 
invention, to abandon the p.atiMit witliont having 
paid a large sum in fee.s, and on the other hand 
eiialiling the crown to ])i(;)Iit l)y the sncce.ss of a 
sncce.ssful invention ( Patent, etc., Act 1883, .second 
schedule). The princ.iple of progressive fees is 
•■arried out most consistently by the German 
Slatiit«A (§ 8). Power is given in most countries 
to remit the fco.s in appropriate case.s (Patent, 
etc., Act 1883, § 24 (2) German Statute, § 8). 

J^roiisions for ensuriny ^yorkiny of Invention. 
—The granting of a patent may be a liiudrance to 
indu.strial life, if the patentee, through want oP 
energy or want of means, neglects to work his 
invention, whilst others, who would be willing and 
able to do so, arc afraid of infringing hi.s rights. 
A patentee may also take out a patent for the sole 
object of re-straining competition with articles not 
manufactureti in the country in whicli the patent 
i.s taken out, and thereby injure the trade of that 
country. .Modern patent law tries to prevent 
such abuses in various ways. Thus in the United 
Kingdom tlie boanl of trade may compel the 
patentee to gi'ant licenses on reasonable terms to 
any. person showing that the iiatent is not worked 
in the United Kingdom, or cannot be used to the 
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best advantage, or that the requirements of the 
public cannot be supplied (Patent, etc., Act 1883, 
§ 22); and in Germany and Austria the i)atent 
may, under similar circumstances, be cancelled 
altogether (German Statute, § 11; Austrian Statute, 
§ 27). In Austria a compulsory license may also 
— subject to certain sj^eciiied conditions—be 
obtained by an inventor who has so materially 
improved a previously patenteed invention, that, 
in consequence of such improvements, its industrial 
importance is materially increased. In such a 
case, however, the original patentee may in his 
turn obtain a compulsory license in respect of tlie 
improvement (Austrian Statute, § 21). 

J^roviiiions for ensuring benefit of Inventions 
useful for public purposes to government auliarrities. 
—The British statute (§ 27 [2]) provides that the 
authorities administering any public deitartment 
may, on terms agreed upon between the parties, 
or in case of necessity to be fixed by the treasury, 
use any patented invention for the services of the 
crown, and similar rules exist in Germany and 
Austria (German Statute, § 1 ; Austri.m Statute, 
§ 21 ). 

The German statute also provides (§ 23) that 
in the case of applications for i)atents on the part 
of the imperial authorities in connection with the 
purposes of the army or navy, a patent may be 
granted witliout the public announcement required 
in ordinary cases. In siich a case the patent is 
not entered in the register (German Statute, § 23). 

Patent Journals and Patent Libraries. —All 
patent offices puldish periodical information 
on inventions, wliieli, besides serving their im¬ 
mediate purpose, are also generally useful. The 
collections and libraries which in many places 
(e.g, in Loudon) exist in connection with the 
patent office are o])eii to the public. 

Internaiionjol Arnoujevicnts, —An international 
congress for tlie purpose of securing the general 
protection of “indnsiiial property" including 
patents was held at Vienna in 1873 and 
at Paris in 1878, and resulted in the forma¬ 
tion in 1883 of a “Convention pour la pro¬ 
tection dc la propriety industrielle," to which the 
United Kingdom acceded on the 17tli of March 
1887 (by virtue of the powers conferred by 
Patent, etc., Act 1883, § 103). The United States 
and a number of other states, including France 
and Belgium, are members of the convention ; but 
Germany and Austria have not joined, these 
countries having entered into a separate arrange¬ 
ment in 1891, and another arrangement having 
been made between Germany and Italy in 
1892. The principal provisions of the conven¬ 
tion of 1883 are: (1) that an applicant for a 
patent in any contracting state shall, if apjdying 
within six (or in certain si^ecilied cases within 
seven) moutlis in any other contracting state, be 
treated as if his application in such other state 
has been contemporaneous with his application 
in the ffrsf-named contracting state; (2) that 
temporary protection shall be given to articles 
patenteed in any contracting state and exhibitcMl 
at any officially recognised j)ublic exhibition in 
any other contracting state; (3) that an inter¬ 
national office shall be established at Berne, and 
that a journal called ProprUU industrielle shall 


be published at such office. The publication of 
the last-mentioned journal seems to be the most 
important result of the convention. 

Great Britain has authority to enter into mutual 
arrangenieuts relating to patents with any British 
colony (Patentee Act 1SS3, § 104). [For Patents 
Act 1907, see Patknt, Appendix.] 

The most complete collection of patent laws 
is the one published by Gareis, and continued by 
Werner, of wdiicli 7 vols. have hitherto appearyl. 
Carpinael, The Patent Laws of the Worlds 2n(l ed., 
1889, is somewhat out of date now. Elnmiids and 
Renton, The. Law and Practice of Letters Patent for 
JnvenlionSyXi^i^Oy gives a summary of foreign i)aterit 
law's, but is also soinewliat out of date in that 
respect. The latest statutes, bc ddCvS the above- 
mentioned Austrian statute of 18w7, arc a Russian 
statute (pnblislied in St. Petersburg in German), a 
Danish statute of 1894 (published in German in 
Berlin), and a llungariau statute of 1805. e. s. 

PATKNTK (Kr.) A trade tax or license im¬ 
posed on all persons in Franco exercising a 
trade, profession, or industry, unless s])ecially 
exempted. The paLcnfe is distinct from the 
license^ w'hicli is limited to a small number of 
trades, generally those under the supervision of 
the department of indirect taxes, corresponding 
to the English excise. Trades subject to tlie 
I kerne 'usually pay the patcnle also. The 
putenie W’as first CHtablislied in 1791, w'hen the 
trade corporations were abolislicd, and was a 
substitute for the dues paid by those bodies. 
It w’as at first a simple tax on the rental of the 
place of business and reshhmee, and ajqdicd 
only to certain trades, but in 1798 it was 
extcr^lcd and converted into a double tax—one 
fixed, the other proportional. A law of 1844 
which forms tlm basis of the present legislation 
included all trades, professions, and industries 
witir the exception of public functionaries, pro¬ 
fessors, writers, artists, the w'age-carning classes, 
and certain petty occupations carried on without 
hired assistance. The fixed duty .{droit fxe) is 
assessed on the nature of the trade or industry, 
and the population of tlie locality, increasing 
witli the number of the inliabitants. The pro¬ 
portional duty {droit proporiionnel) is based on 
the rental, and in addition, in some cases, on the 
number of hands emjiloycd. Certain trades, 
the importance of wdiicli cannot be estimated 
by the population or the rental, arc taxed on 
tlieir means of production, siicli as the number 
of spindles, looms, ovens, machines, etc., or, as 
for shipowners, the tonnage of their vessels. 
The taxes are Combined so as to equalise the 
incidence as far as piossible betw een the different 
trades, as some of the most lucrative are carried 
on in small offices or w^orkshops, while others, 
in which the profits are small, require extensive 
lireniises. For the application of the fixed duty 
all trades and professions are divided into eight 
classes. In tlie highest, the rate in Paris and 
towns with a jiopulation cf over 100,000, is 
400 franca (£16), descending gradually to 35 
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francs (£1:8:4) in localities with less than 
2000 inhabitants. In the lowest class the 
limits are 12 francs (98. lOd.) and 2 franca 
(Is. 8d.). The liberal professions subject to the 
tax, such as those of architect, solicitor, bari’ister, 
doctor, etc., pay only a proportional tax of one- 
fifteenth of the rental. Persons carrying on 
several branches of trade in the saine building 
formerly paid only on that on which the tax 
was the highest; but a law passed in April 
1893 with the view of protecting small shop¬ 
keepers from the competition of the great stores, 
created special taxes for those employing more 
than 200 hands including clerks, assistants, 
buyers, porters, ctt\, which are made to pay on 
cacli branch or speciality not exceeding sixteen 
in number ; the tax on the number of hands em¬ 
ployed was also made progressive, commencing 
at 25 francs per head for the first hundred, and 
increasing 10 francs (8s. lid.) per head for 
each hundred beyond that number, so that 
with 2000 hands the last hundred pay 216 
francs (£8 : 8 : 4) per head, and with 3000 
316 francs (£12 : 8 ; 4). This aggravation of 
the tax was intended to reach two or throe well- 
knowfi business centres in Paris. 

Persons Ijaving several separate establish¬ 
ments of the same or dilforcnt kinds pay the 
patente for each. The proportional tax on the 
rental is generally from 5 to 10 per cent, but 
in some cases it rises to 16 per cent, or descends 
to 2 per cent. If the proprietor does not reside 
on the premises his separate habitation is taxed 
also. The chissiiication of trades and profes¬ 
sions is revised every five years, to include 
the now ones wliich may have spning up in 
the interval. The list is, however, very com¬ 
prehensive, and contains about 1600 dilferent 
occupations. The now are assimilated pro¬ 
visionally to the one they approach the 
nearest, 'fhe imteute produces about £5,000,000 
annually. 

[Kdouard Vi^jnea, TraitC-des TmpMsenIrance ,— 
Maurice Hlock, Hidionnairede VAdministratum,— 
Duvergier, Colkclion des Lois.] T. L. 

PATKIISON, Thomas (1828-82), wood 
carver, lecturer, and organiser of workmen’s 
clubs, wrote. 

.I Aea’ Method of Mental Science with applica¬ 
tions to Political Economy^ published posthumously 
ill 1880. His theory was that “in economical 
problems the physical and mental elements have 
to bo dilTcrenced ... if we apjdy to the physical 
and limited clement reasonings only applicable to 
the mental elements or vice versa . . , we shall 
fail.’’ Thus “labour’’ includes “force’* and 
“plan”: no limits can be set to the possible 
progress of plan. Possession is physical or mental; 
if the hitter, it need not involve interference with 
other people’s user, or the juristic idea of property. 
The modern I'lnployer was a labour-seller not a 
leader, and Paterson’s ideal was “a co-operative 
society in which the fittest should lead, working as 
much for honour as for pay.’’ j. d, r. 


PATERSON, William (1668-1719), mer¬ 
chant, was the founder of the Bank of England 
(g.v.) and author of the unfortunate Darien 
scheme (see Darien Company). He was a 
vigorous opponent of inconvertible paper money, 
and appears to have suggested the Sinking 
Fund {q.v.) of 1717. His scheme for the 
redemption of the debt was pronounced by 
the Ecatiomist (October 23, 1858) ‘‘faultless.” 
He was one of the earliest advocates of Free 
Trade, as opposed to the Mercantile System. 
“ There is not any one part of trade but might 
and would prosper better without than in a 
monopoly.” “ Trade is and will bo cajiable of 
increasing trade, money of begetting money, 
and one improvement of making way for 
another, till the end of the world.” His pro- 
posal for a council of trade is in several respects 
noteworthy. Among the powers to be given to 
this body were “to hear and determine all 
causes . . , relating to trade . . . by the law 
merchant and that of the sea ’*: to purchase 
and build workhouses and granaries: to have 
power to add unto, or allow 10 per cent to, the 
joint stocks of all companies ... for manu¬ 
factures . . . and generally to give such other 
encouragements... as they shall think requisite 
for . . . promoting and enlarging trade and 
industry.” Paterson further pro]jose'l that the 
punishment of death in cases of theft shall bf 
changed to “ the payment of fourfold,” and that 
all “bribery, cheating . . , wilful bankruptcy or 
fraud ” should be punished as theft. He strenu¬ 
ously opposed any tampering with the coinage, 
“Thus it happened ; we tacitly determined, by 
our general practice, that a clipped coin was of 
equal value to an unclipped one . . . and so, 
being content to take halvea for wholes, were 
put upon accordingly. If fbo disease be the 
inequality of our coin, the remedy must consist 
in its equality.” He ludd enliglitened views on 
the self-government of colonies, and proposed to 
found a public library for books on tiado. lie 
was ruined by the failure of the Darien company, 
but received, in 1715, a parliamentary grant of 
over £18,000. Paterson’s memory and works 
were rescued from prejudice and obscurity by 
tlie indefatigable labours of Air. S. Bannister. 

The Writiiujs of WUliam Paterson with Bio¬ 
graphical Notices^ by S. Bannister, 3 vola., 2nd, 
ed. London, 1869, Svo, contain bis authentic 
works. 'Tliese include, Ventral America in 1701 
(puld. by Bannister 1857).— Proposals of a Council 
of 7}radey 1701, 12mo.— A proposal to phint a 
Colony in Darien^ 1701.— Dialogues upon the 
Union at the Wednesday Ctuh in Friday Street^ 
1706 and 1717. The latter arc also Upon the 
redanption of the National Debt and Taxes.^ 
Bannister ascribes to Paterson Letters to J. Locke 
on Remedy for Diseases incident to Coin^ 1690, but 
throws doubt on the Conferences on the Public Debt 
by the Wednesday Club in Friday Street, 1695, 
mentioned by M‘Culloch in Literature of Political 
Economy. The account of the proceedings in 
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connection with the establishment of the Bank of 
England is in the 1717 pamphlet, pp. 63-73 of 
vol. ii. of The WritingSy etc. See also The English 
Historical Review, vol. xi. p. 260, art. by W. A. 
Steel- H K £ 

PATRIZI, Francesco (1412-1494) born at 
Siena, became bishop of Gaeta, where ho 
applied himself to study. 

He was a contemporary of Carapa, and 
may be included among the humanists (see 
Humanism) ; but he made no original contribution 
to political science. He repeated the theory of 
Aristotle without enricliing it. He recommends 
protection for merchants and tradesmen, the latter 
of whom, also according to him, contribute to the 
enriching of a country ; no protection at all how¬ 
ever, he argues, should be granted to the importers 
of articles of luxury. He considered that the 
state should provide the means of subsistence for 
the population, and proposed the institution of 
prefects to preserve the corn in the public 
granaries (see Greniers d’Abondanck). Living 
in the kingdom of Naples, he naturally occupied 
himself with the much-debated question of the 
Royal Domains {q.v. ), maintaining the advisability 
of its maintenance; considering, however, that, for 
the advantage of agriculture, such bona fiseaXut 
should bo administered through the system of 
perpetual tenants. 

De regno el regie instUuHone, Parisiis, 1519, 
1534, 1567, etc. — De insiitniime reipvhlicae, 
Parishs, 1518, etc. A. B. 

PATRONAGE is the name for the right to 
appoint the holder of a public office. Such a 
right may be vested in the crown, in which 
case it is exercised on the recommendation of 
the minister to whose department the vacant 
office is subordinated, or in the holder or 
holders of some other office or offices, or it may 
be attached to the OAvnership of land. The 
right to api)oint to offices held by lajmien, 
which at one time was looked upon as a source 
of pecuniary emolument, is now—as a rule— 
exercised in accordance with definite general 
rules, and subject to the vigilant control of 
public opinion, and the word ‘‘patronage” is 
now generally used with respect to clerical 
offices only, and more particularly in relation 
to the appointment of parochial incumbents. 
While many livings are under the patronage of 
the crown, or of public or quasi-public bodies, 
who are supposed to exercise their right with 
reference to the merits of the candidates, there 
are many others as to which the right to ap¬ 
point the parochial incumbent is vested in a 
private patron, being either the lord of. the 
manor, or in the case of the right of patronage 
1 laving been severed from the manor—in which 
case it is called an “ advowson ”—the owner of 
tlie advowson, who may reserve the appoint¬ 
ment for relatives or friends, or sell the next 
I'resentation during the life of the actual in¬ 
cumbent, and, on the living becoming vacant, 
appoint the purchaser’s nominee, unless the 
vacancy arises through the selection of the last 


incumbent for a bishopric, in which case the 
patronage is, pro hoc vice, vested in the crown. 

The sale of the presentation during a vacancy 
is legally “simony,” and therefore iinlawrul; 
and it is also “simony” for the proposed in¬ 
cumbent himself to purchase the next presen¬ 
tation ; but the sale of the next presentation 
to a third party, who may be a near relative of 
the proposed incumbent, is not condemned 
either by law or public opinion. Ecclesiastical 
patronage may therefore be a source of pecuniary 
profit. B. s. 

PATRONAGE (in the French sense). Besides 
its general sense, this word in French is 
specially applied to institutions organised and 
in many cases directed by the heads of manu¬ 
factures and mills, or by beneficent associa- 
tions, to promote the moral and material 
welfare cither of their own workmen, or of 
the working classes in general, discharged 
prisoners, destitute young girls, etc. These in- 
stitutions take various forms, such as patronages 
affording facilities for the investment of small 
savings, or providing at cost price sanitary 
dwellings or food and articles of large consump¬ 
tion (called, in this case dconomala) ; the purpose 
of others is, the opening of places for healthy 
and moral recreation, etc. Leplay {q,v.) and 
his school have been the most energetic and 
convinced promoters of these institutions *. os a 
matter of fact, most of them have worked 
satisfactorily both for men and masters. The 
latter now tend to recede as much as possible 
into the background, and to give up the man¬ 
agement to the men themselves. Yet the 
masters are charged, in socialistic circles, with 
steadily aiming at the exercise of tutelary or 
rather of oppressive power. 

[The Rapport de la Section d'Aconomie Sociale 
of the Paris exhibition of 1889 (2nd vol. 1890) 
gives information on the then existing patronages. 
See also the article Patronages in.tlie Nouveau 
Dictionnaire d*Aconomie Politique, the collection 
of the R^forme Sociale, Leplay’s Heforme Sociale 
en France (vol. ii. pp. 406-435, eil. 1867), and 
Fongerousse, Patrons et ouvriers d Paris (1880).] 

E. ca. 

PATRONUS. (1) The head of a patrician 
family, to whom persons attached themselves as 
dependent members of the family (clientes, see 
Client), was their Patronus, (2) A master 
who gave his slave liberty by a legal act of 
manumission became thereby patronus of such 
freedman {libertm), a family relation of duty and 
protection being thus constituted between them. < 
(3) Patronus may also signify a defender of 
the cause of another in a court of justice. 

E. A. W. 

PAULEITE. The practice of raising a 
revenue by the sale of offices was introduced 
into Franco in the 15th century and became a 
regular system in the 16 th century. Few 
financial expedients have proved more ruinous. 
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In the first place the income derived was casual 
and not regular, and the occasional windlalls 
wens practically loans on which the payments 
to olfice* holders constituted an excessive in¬ 
terest. Thus the sale ot offices gave rise to a 
disguised national dcht contractc<l on very dis¬ 
advantageous terms to tho state. And the 
financial loss was by no means tlie only evil. 
In order to make tho offices valuable it was 
necessary to give tho holders a .secure tenure, 
and HO tlie crown had to abandon the power of 
dismissal. Thus the office-holders became in- 
(hipeiident, and the jmlges in the parliament 
of Taiis and other sovereign courts, who had 
in early time.s been tho strongest supporters of 
thf! royal j)Ower, Ijccame in the 17th and 18th 
cemturies tho most resolute opponents of the 
immarcliy. An inevitable result of the practice 
of purchase was that the buyers began to look 
upon their places as private [iroperty. This 
was j)artially recognised by an ordinance of 
which allow(‘<l an official to transfer his 
oflieo to {mother, [{lovided tluit (1) the original 
holder survived for forty days after tho bargain, 
and (2) the recipient pjiid a third of the purchase 
money to the sbite. In 1605 Sully, the great 
minister of Henry IV., took the limil step in 
this direction, 'fho members of tho sovereign 
courts Were allowed to hold their scats as 
private ami herit,al»le ^{roperty on condition of 
paying annually to tho sbato a sixtieth part of 
their v;iluo. This charge was called tlie droit 
nnntirl, but is more usually known a.s tho panMlc^ 
hocau.s(3 tho collection of tlie charge w.is in the 
first instance fanned out to a man ciillcd Paulet. 
'riiis innovation of Sully’s was a (immeial reform, 
because it substituted a regular yearly income 
for the e;i.su;il in eomiiigs which resulted from 
till) practice of .sale, lint, from tho point of 
view of tho monarchy, the politiciil results 
Were by no iiumiis eipially .satisfiictory. By 
the institution of the pauhtfe tlie magistracy 
was made into a eh^sc hereditary class, and 
thus its iiid(>jieudenec was greater than ever, 
'riii.s result was to sumo extent foreseen, hence 
tho systmii was not at first made permanent, 
but was fixed only for a period of years. Thus 
the crown reserved some control over ollicials, 
and could threaten, in e.iso of oppo-sition, to 
put an end to the droit annuel, which would at 
<mee deprive tliem of tho jiropcM'ty in their seats. 
But tho ollicial classes etiiiig teiiaeiously to a 
system which gave them such obvious in¬ 
dependence. When, in 1618, the government 
^tried to coerce the judges, by allowing the 
pauh'tt,: to expire without renewal, the vigorous 
opposition of the parliament of Tatis was one of 
the chief causes of tho Froudo. And their op]>o- 
sitioii was so far successful that, with some few 
interruptions, the pauhtte, and the hereditary 
tenure ofollieos of wiiich itwas the symbol, lasted 
till tho old was overthrown by the Uevolu- 

tion ( Fa ii m i-: u 0 r n lo it a l ; Fa it m i no of Ta x k.s). 


[Clainageran, Histoire de. Vimpdt en FrawXy 
t. ii. p. 378, ti seq.] it. 

PAULUS JULIUS, a Roman praitor of the 
3rd century. In the Corpm Juris, under the 
title of the Purchase-Sale (Dig. XVIII, i. 
1) is inserted a law of Paiilus, which explains 
tho origin of exchange and specifics the function 
of money. 

The Pnetor says; “Origo emendi vendendique 
a perniutationibiis coepit: olirn enim non ita 
erat niuuus: neque Eliiid vierjc, aliud prdiim 
vocabatur: sed uiiusquisque secundum necessitateni 
temporum, ac reriim, utilibus inutilia permutabat. 
(ptando plenitnqiie evenit, ut, quod alteri superest, 
alteri desit; sed quia non semper, nec facile 
conciirre]>at, ut cum tu habercs quod ego deside- 
rarem, invicem habereni, quod tii accipere velles, 
electa materia est, cujus publica ac perpetiia 
%stim<atio <lilliciiltatibus permutationnrn, rcquali- 
tate quantitatis subveniret; i>?que materia forma 
publica percussa, usum doniiniumque non tain ex 
substantia pnebet, quam ex quantitate: nec ultra 
merx utrunique, sed alterum pretimn voentur.” 

The Italian econorrii.sts of the last century di.s- 
cuflsed with much le;iriiingaud heat the Roman ideas 
on money, its origin, and the functions of exchange 
—while PagNINI maintained that the ideas of the 
Romans ou money were altogether opposed to 
those of tho economists of his century, Gian 
RinaldoCarli and more fully Pompco Ni ki showed 
that they were conformable to them. See also 
the monograph of Giiilio Alessio on the conception 
of value in classical antiquity [Archhio Oiuridico 
ilalinno, vol. xlii. Bologna, 1889); H. Ceniuschi 
discussed it, .showing that thi^ conception of money 
.as ho explained it was entirely conformable to 
that of the I’netor Tanlus Julius {Anatomie de la 
Monnaie, Paris, 18S6. pp. 9-10). 

See in the ** Corpus dvris Cirilis remani” • 
Kdit. cum notis integris Dioiiysii (xothofredi, 
Neapoli, 1828, Lib. xviii. Tit. I.— J)e conirahenda 
emptione et de pactis inU r emptoreni et rendiiorem 
compositis et quae res venire non possnnt. De 
orojine emptionis, et reuflitionis, ejvsque et pennu- 
tationis di[f»o'entm. iJe nuiimis /. C^ddnis modis 
emptio cuntrahitur. — I. Paiiliis, lib. 33, ad Kdktum. 

A. n. 

PAUPKKIKS is an expression used iu 
Roman law for accidental injury caused to 
a person by an animal belonging to another, 
contrary to the miturt* of tho animal. The 
party thus injured could claim from tho owner 
of the animal damages for the injury, tiniest 
tho owner ])rcfcrrod to surrender to him the 
aniinul whic.li liad done the mischief. This 
practice of .snrrcnder, which was applicable also 
ill tho case of injuries committed by children 
under patoru.il power and by slaves, had ita 
origin in the ]uimitive notion of vengeance 
agjiinst a person or thing that ha.s been the 
cause of damage. But in course of time the 
master or owner of the guilty object was 
allowed to buy olf such vengeance by i>ayment 
of pecuniary damages (see Holmes, Cornnum 
L(U'', Lecture I.). B. a. w. 
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PAUPERISM. The word “pauperism” is 
used in two senses. It is a state, that is a 
condition, and it is also the sum of paupers. 
In the first sense it is uniform, it follows a 
definition and consequently is always the same 
thing ; in the second, it fluctuates from year to 
year, and from district to district. 1. In the 
first sense it is a legal term. The pauper in 
the eye of the law, and in the technical sense, 
is a destitute person, in receipt of relief ad¬ 
ministered under the poor law. He is a 
destitute person, and destitution imjjlies an 
absence or want of th^ necessaries of life, food, 
clothing, shelter. Thus pauperism is clearly 
distinct from poverty. The poor man is one 
who, having the necessaries of life, falls short,of 
some standard of comfort, whether that standard 
be determined by reference to some end, e.g, 
a sufliciency to lead a high typo of life, or to 
the circumstances and average of the time. 
The rich man of one generation in one century 
may be the poor man of the next, but the 
necessaries of life are always the same, when 
interpreted in the sense of “enough to keep 
body and soul together.” Now to these neces¬ 
saries every member of the United Kingdom 
has a right at the hand of the state, a right 
which is secured to him by a series of acts, 
beginning with the celebrated 43 Eliz. o. 2. 
To meet this claim an elaborate machinery or 
organisation exists, composed of a central 
authority, now the local government board, 
and 037 local autliorities, viz. boards of 
g\iardians with their several administrative 
ollicers. On these local authorities lies the 
obligation to provide for the destitute the 
means of subsistence, but the conditions under 
Avhich they do so vary greatly, and will be 
discussed elsewhere (Poor Law, Administra¬ 
tion of). The moment that a destitute person 
has been relieved ho is a pauper, and as such 
sulfers certain disabilities, e,g, the loss of the 
right to vote at elections, but no such disability 
attaches to the receipt of medical relief only. 
It is true that even government has not always 
been consistent in its use and interpretation of 
the terms destitution and pauperism. Thus 
in a circular of the local government board of 
the 25th of January 1875, w’e find it stated 
tliat the spirit of administration in workhouses 
has changed of late years in consequence of a 
change (i) in the circumstances of the time; 
(ii) in the character of the recipients of relief. 
Ibis implies that workhouses are now ex])ected 
lo “move with the times,” and to interpret 
tlio phrase “necessaries of life” in the light of 
the average standard of living at the present 
hint*. In other words, that destitution has 
Ceased to be the test for the receipt of relief, 
aiul guardians no longer confine themselves to 
Jmeasuring destitution” in the relief which 
t.U'-y give. 2. In its other use, pauperism 
enotes the number of paupers in a country at a 
VOL. Ill 


given time, a statement which clearly is subject 
to great variations. With the cause’s of these 
variations we need not here deal particailarly, 
but merely remark that they include the state 
of trade and production generally, and the 
administration of the law itself among other 
factors. Pauperism and the amount of it 
may bo reckoned on several bases, e,g» the 
number of persons receiving relief during a 
given period, or the number of cases, or the 
number for a given day. For the purposes of 
comparison it is clearly indifferent which is 
adopted, provided that the same basis bo taken 
at the two periods, but for the purpose of 
particular inquiries the distinction is most 
important. Again the cost of pauperism must 
often be taken as an index to its amount, in the 
absence of more accurate statistics. Roughly, 
the pauperism of England has shown a tendency 
to increase and decline over certain long periods. 
From 1601 to a point which may be put at 
1750, pauperism on the whole diminished. 
Thus the cost of maintaining the poor fell 
from £819,000 in 1698 to £619,000 in 1750, 
in spite of an increase in poj)ulalion. From 
1750 to 1817 the growth of pauperism was rapid 
and great, the cost rising from £1,912,000 in 
1785 to'£4,077,891 in 1803, and to £7,810,801 
in 1817. From this year onwards a decline 
takes place, slow at first but more rapid after 
the passing of the new poor law in 1834. Thus 
in 1849 the paupers in England and Wales were 
6*3 per cent of the population ; in 1860, 4‘3. 
The American War raised the ])orccntagc to 5*3 
in 1863, but by 1873 it had fallen again to 3*8, 
in 1883 to 3*0, in 1893 it stood at 2*5 and in 
1896 at 2’6. L. R. p. 

PAWN, a pawn or Pledge (17.v.) is whore 
possession of a personal chattel is delivered by 
one person to another as security for a debt. 
Tlie general property remains in the pawnor ; 
the pawnee takes the possession and the right 
to possess. The i)awnee may sell the goods on 
non-payment of the debt after ihe time fixed for 
repayment has expired ; if no such time has 
been fixed the pawnor must demand j)aymcnt 
before selling. Where a sale takes place the 
pawnor is entitled to the net surplus after pay¬ 
ment of the debt and all expenses. If the 
])awnor pays the debt ho at once acquires the 
right to possess. 

A distinction is drawn between a pawn and 
a Mortgage, of chattels. In the case of a 
pawn the pawnee acquires only a special or 
limited property in the goods ; in a moi*tgage 
the whole property passes subject to a condition 
that on repayment of the debt the property 
will be reconveyed. A right of sale is incident 
to a mortgage of chattels. 

A pawnee does not as a rule acquire any 
greater right to the chattel than that which 
the pawnor had ; but to this principle there are 
some exceptions contained in the Factors Act 
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1889, Pawnbrokers are subject to special nilcs 

(see Pawnbroking). 

[Ooodeve, Personal Property^ London, 1892.— 
Turner, Contract of Pawn^ London, 1883J. 

J. E. C. M. 

PAWNBROKING. Tliis expression denotes 
tlio professional lending of small sums on the 
security of a Plkimjk This kind of 

business, from its nature, is liable to great 
abuses, inasmucli as it may, if uncontrolled, be 
made a pretext for the habitual receiving of 
stolen goods ; whilst honest borrowers may be 
subjected to cruel extortion. For this reason 
pawnbroking in most countries is either under 
public supervision or else entirely in the h<ands 
of public institutions (see Mont.s de PiitiTft). 

In Great Ihitain the enactments relating to this 
matter were consolidated by the Pawnbrokers 
Act 1872 (35 & 30 Viet. c. 93), which re¬ 
quires any person who carries on “the business 
of taking goods and chattels in iiawn,” or who 
carries on any business which, though apparently 
intended for other transactions, is in effect a 
business Ibr lending money on the security of 
goods and (diattels -in so far as the loans are for 
less than £10 — (1) to take out yearly licenses, 
which are not granted if the apjdicant fails to 
produce satisfactory evidence to character, or if 
Ids shop is frequented by thieves or persons of 
bad cliaracter ; (2) to use certain prescribed books 
of account; (3) to exhibit his full name over the 
outer door of his shoji, with the word “ Pawn¬ 
broker” ; (4) to exhibit, in a conspicuous place of 
hi.s shop, certain regulations as to the conditions 
and terms on which loans are granted. 

Tlie act regulates these terms and comlitions ; 
but in the case of loans between £2 and £10, the 
statutory regulations do not apply if a .special 
contract, the form of wdiich is jireseribed by the 
act, is mad«! between the parti(‘s. As regards 
loans to whicli the regulations apply, a maximum 
profit is fixed as well as a luiniinum term for 
Hidemption ; ami the sale of unredeemed pledges 
is .subjected to certain specified rules. In all 
cases a pawn - ticket must bo handed to the 
borrower, and must contain particulars as to 
charges, time and condition of redemption, and 
other prescribed m.attius. A pawnbroker is not 
entitled to take articles in pawn from any person 
appearing to be under the ago of twelve years, or 
to be intoxicated ; he must not employ any person 
under the ago of sixteen years as an assistant ; 
and must not tlo business on any pufdie holiday, 
'riiere are, also, special provisions intended to 
make it more ilillicult lor pawners to pletlge goods 
entrusted to them or stolen by them, and to 
prevent paw'nbrokers from taking such goods in 
pawn ; and a pawnbroker who reasonably suspects 
any pc'rson of not being entitled to pawn an article 
offered as a plc<lge, may deliver such person and 
sucli article into the custody of a const .able. A 
stipendiary magistrate, or any justices sitting .as a 
court of summary jurisiliction, may onler a 
pawnbroker at any time to produce Ins books and 
the papers relating to his hnsiness. Jbsobodieiice 
to any rule lai»l tlowii in the Pawnbrokers Act 
subjects the person coucemed to penalties, varying 


' according to the nature of the ofTence. If a 
pawnbroker is convicted of fraud in his business^ 
or of knowingly receiving stolen goods, the court 
before whom he i.s convicted may declare his 
license to be forfeited. s. 

PAYEE. The person to whom or to whose 
order the amount specified in a bill of exchange 
is payable. If a bill to order is not drawn to 
the drawer’s own order some person must be 
named as payee. 

[Chalmers on Bills, London, 1891]. 

J. E. C. M. 

PAYMENT. The term payment primarily 
means a payment in money. A creditor is 
always entitled to have his debt paid in legal 
tender, and is not obliged to take a bill or 
cheque, or to allow a settlement in account. 
But “payment” is not a technical term, and 
it is held to include any settlement of A debt 
which is treated by the parties on a cash 
2 »ayn]cnt, though no money actually passes. 

When a bill or note is taken in payment oi 
a debt, the strong presumption is that it is 
taken as conditional i»ayrnent only. In that 
case, if the bill or mdc is dishonoured, the 
creditor is remitted to his original rights, and 
can sue for the debt as well as on the 
instniment. m. d. c. 

PAYMENT FOR HONOUR. vSee Honour, 
Payment for. 

PEACE OF GOD. See Truce of God. 

PEACOCK, George (1791-1858), dean of 
Ely, was the author of an Algebra, the parts 
of which relating to the uso of symbols may be 
consulted with advantage by the mathematical 
economist. Peacock’s doctrine, of the negative 
sign to represent di'bt lias indeed been imjingned 
by-Mr. Macleod (2’Aror?/ . . . of Banking, ch. iv. 

§ 2, art. 18) ; but then Mr. Macleod’s own 
doctrine has been iinpngnicd by Cournot {Rexue 
Sovivmire). Those wlio agree with Cournot 
may employ in Penoock’s (iefence one of the 
principles which he has enunciated: namely 
that the subtraction of a negative is positive. 
The refutation of an adverse criticism amounts 
to a rehabilitation. 

Jevons also (^'riteory, ch. viii.) has taken 
exception to the certainly inelegant representa¬ 
tion of interest in Peacock’s earlier treatise on 
algebra. The passage was withdrawn by the^ 
author from bis second edition or version. 

A more concrete contribution to political 
economy was made by Peacock in liis review of 
the agiiculture and land tenure of Madeira, 
which contains much interesting information 
and reflection ; for instance with respect to the 
metayer system (see ^ 16 tayage). 

There is also attributed to Peacock by the 
writer of his life in the National Biognrphy, 
a pamphlet on the corn-laws (1846), in which 
it is argued that a free trade would not there¬ 
fore be a regular trade, it being assumed that 
our domestic produce is sufficient for our 
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domestic consumption in two years out of 
three. 

A Treatise on Algebra^ 1830.— A Treatise on 
Algebra^ 1842-45. — Treatise on Climate and 
Meteorology of Madeira^ by J. A. Mason. (Part 
iv., a review of the agiiculture and tenure of land, 
by Geo. Peacock), 1850.— Upon the probable in- 
jluence of a repeal of the Corn Laws upon Vie trade 
in Corn^ 1846. (Anonymous ; contained in the 
library of the British Museum under the shelf 
marked 8245, d. 55).— Answers to the Questions 
comjnunicated by Lord Overstone to the Decimal 
Coinage Commyssion^s (Decimal Association), 
1857. Y. E. 


PEARSON, Charles Henry (1830-1894), 
historian, politician, advocate of land-taxes, 
and minister for education (1886-1890) in 
Victoria; wrote National Life and Character^ 
A Forecast (1893), in which he prophesied that 
white men would leave the tropics and be 
squeezed into the teinperato zone, and the 
squeezing process would fuse dilFerent classes 
in a state socialism which would sap church, 
family, and individual character, the latter 
being also menaced by big public debts, armies, 
and to^vns. The individual would wither and 
the race grow more and more, and the old ago 
of the Aryan races, which had already set in, 
would bo passed under “a gray sky.” 13. 
Kidd’s Social Evolution (1894) criticised (p. 
323) but resembled this book ; both books lay 
stress on the moral and intellectual sense. 
Pearson thought that the mind could only 
postpone and mitigate, Kidd that it could 
make and avert destiny. Sociologists have 
written far less important books with far 
gieater scientific pretension on the same sub¬ 
jects. 

[C. H. Pearson, Reviews and Critical Essays^ 
edited with Memoir by II. A. Strong* (1896).— 
The National Dictionary of Biography (1895) s.v. 
“C, H. Pearson” enumerates and appraises his 
otlier works. ] j, n. r. 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS. It has been 
shown in the article on Mokcellement, con¬ 
taining statistics of present landowncrship, that 
in France, the country in which, with Belgium, 
peasant pro[)rietorship exists on the most ex¬ 
tensive scale, this institution had existed long 
previous to the French revolution, though that 
movement gave it a considerable impetus. It 
may incidentally be observed that during the 
most prosperous period of the middle ages, say 
before the beginning of the Hundred Years’ 

ar, tenants in Villen age, so long as they paid 
their dues to the lord of the Manor, whether in 
money or in kind, enjoyed legally the same 
security against ejectment as the 19th-century 
peasant owner who discharges his taxes punctu- 


Ihree priiici{>al arguments have been directed 
^^ainst peasant proprietorship : 1st, it does not 
yield the same returns as farming on an ex- 
«usive scale; 2nd, it generates low, parsi¬ 


monious, and avaricious habits of mind ; and 
3rd, it depresses tho birth-rate and interferes 
with the normal development of population. 
To each of these complaints a reply has been 
made ; Ist, the return of corn grown by small 
peasants may bo, and probably is, really inferior, 
but this inferiority does not appear in v'^getablo 
and orchard cultivation, which are important 
in our |>rcsent agricultural system, npr in the 
cultivation of vines and such c’ 0 ])s as tobacco. 
If sheep - breeding unmistakably requires ex¬ 
tended areas, experience shows that breeding 
ordinary horses and cattle, as well as poultry, 
can bo managed successfully on small lioldings. 
2nd, the debased state of mind discovered among 
the French peasantry by some writers, like Lady 
Verney in Jlow the Peasant Owner JArcs^ has 
been grossly exaggerated, and their so-called 
low stylo of living is still far superior to that 
of day-labourers in many countries with large 
hereditary estates. 3rd, granting that peasant 
proprietorship acts to a certain extent as a check 
on population, prudential considerationsare quite 
as prevalent among well-to-do fanners and tho 
inhabitants of towns, and tho birth-rate remains 
high in countries (like Belgium) witli a consider¬ 
able propprtion of peasant ownership in land ; 
on the other hand, over-population or Ueber- 
volkerimg, involving the existence of a miserable 
urban or rural proletariat, is an unmitigated 
evil. 

Another objection, formerly more solid, is 
that small peasant proprietors, as a body, are 
addicted to routine and averse to scientific 
improvements ; and that, even if they were 
willing to adopt the latter, tlicir means are often 
insullicient to cover tho necessary expenses. 
llowev4;r, tho diffusion of instruction has 
decidedly removed this hostility to progress, and 
association now enables French peasants to use, 
for instiince, steam threshing-machines, and to 
found, in the cast of France, under the name of 
fruitUrcs, co-operative manufactories of cliecsc, 
working on tho most ajiprovcd piinciples ; in 
other places tho same organisation is adopted 
for making butter. If in southern France, 
after the invasion of the phylloxera, large wine¬ 
growers were the first to adopt scientific anti¬ 
dotes to this disease, their exam[)le has later 
on been followed by their smaller neighbours. 
Small peasant proprietorship is tho most power¬ 
ful 'incentive to labour; it affords tho best 
opportunity of employing the whole family 
under the direction of its head, and strengthens 
family-life. In small and middle-sized farms 
owned by men working themselves, the “eye 
of tho master” can better observe what is 
wanting than in very large farms ; further, tho 
owner is not tempted, as the farmer may be, 
to sacrifice the permanent qualities of tho soil 
to gaining immediate but temporary profits ; 
he husbands the fertility of his land, and 
shudders at the prospect of exhausting it. On 
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•mall occupancies, where he only grows corn for 
the use of the family, lie is more independent 
of market fluctuations. Again, a large body of 
peasant proprietors affords a steady bulwark 
against political, and still more against social, 
turbulence, and, in fact, the leatlcrs of French 
Collectivism, finding that it is expedient 
not to frighten this class of voters, have several 
times ostcntatiouslyprotestod that they in tender! 
to respect the riglit of private jiroperty for small 
fields tilled by their owners ; this respect, how¬ 
ever, docs not prevent jealousy of wealthier 
neighbours, so that this safeguard is not to bo 
relied on absolutely. 

To conclude, if some of the preceding remarks 
are alike favourable to peasant proprictorsliip 
and to cultivation by small tenant-farmers, this 
is not the case with ill of them. Small tenants, 
especially tenants at will or for a very short 
term of years, are necessarily deficient in the 
feeling of independence and self-reliance, as well 
as in the incentive of future hopes, which are 
the most happy characteristics of the former 
system. Large and middle-sized ownership in 
land, as well as cultivation by aflliient landlords, 
or by fjirmers possessed of the necessary means, 
may of course also bo maintained ; what is 
contended is that each mode of cultivation 
has its proper sphere of action, and that none 
ought to bo indiscriminately rejected. 

In former times, except by Francis Bacon in the 
essay on the TritA (Hreatncitfi of Kimjdoms^ peasant 
pro[)rietorship waa rather looked upon with dis¬ 
trust in England. Thougli in his Tour through 
France ^ Artliur Young admits that the magic of 
property snlliees to turn sands into gold and rocks 
into setnes of fertility, he is a strong upholder 
of the Englisli system of extensive estates, either 
eultivated hy a rieli landlonl or by farmers })ro- 
videil with a large capital: “Deduct from agri- 
culture all the ])racli«’es that have made it 
flourisliing in this island, and you have precisely 
the management of small farms” {Eastern Toury 
vol. ii, p. 101). Malthus, inclining to believe 
that “all the great results in political economy 
depend upon proportioim,” admitted that “the 
division of lauded property to a certain extent is 
of the utmost imporlanco,” but apprehendetl that 
the “owners of the minute divisions of landed 
property [in France] . . . imist ju;rish in great 
nniul)e.rs in every scarcity,” if “the effects (of 
this tlivision) shonlil not he weakened hy the 
operation of an extraordinary dc-ree of prudence in 
marriage ” {PrincipU's of Pol, Earn., pp. 432-134, 
ed. 1820). Adam Smith, on the other hand, had 
observed tliat *‘a small proprietor, who kn«»ws 
evajry part of his little territory ... is generally 
of all improvers the most industrious, the m'*st 
intelligent, and the most successful ” (Wealth of 
Nations, bk. iii. ch. iv.). But, excepting writers 
of democratical tendencies such as Godwin {q.v.)y 
English economists of high standing have mostly 
followed in the footsteps of Arthur Young. Never¬ 
theless, towards the middle of this century, a 
reaction, initiated by and based on such works 
os Kay's Social Education and Condition of the 


Penphy Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Noru3ay% 
Howitt’s Rural and Domestic Life of Geimanyy 
Thornton’s Plea for Peasant Proprietors, etc., set 
in and found a powerful expression in the chapters 
devoted by J. Stuart Mill to peasant proprietors 
in the second book of his Principles of Political 
ICconomy, Since those days similar views are to 
be met in the collection of essays printed by the 
(Jobdeii Club under the title of SysUins of Land 
Tenure in Various Countries (1870), and have 
found another exponent in Professor 'J^orold 
ilooERS (see for instance England's Industrial and 
Commercial Supremacy, 1892, pp. 314 and 350). 

On the whole, German economists may also be 
said to be favourable to small a^cultural land- 
owners ; a general survey of the literature on the 
subject will be found in Roscher’s National- 
okonomik des Aekerhaxies (p. 197, ed. 1888). 
He himself declares that a judicious mixture of 
large, middle-sized, and small estates constitutes 
the econonucally soii»)dest system for a nation 
{ib. pp. 188-189); see also “Bauerngut” and 
“ Bodenzersplitterung ” in Conrad’s Ildwb, der 
Slantswissenschaften. 

In France, the physiocrats, and especially the 
founder of the school, QuESXAV (Q-v.), have 
been the only systematic aiiniin rs of the English 
system, on tlie principle that the grande culture 
yiehls much more than the peiite culture (see 
the latter’s articles “ Fenniers,” “ Grains,” and 
“Maximes G<Jn6rale3 du (louvernemeut Econo- 
mique ” in Quesnay, (Euires) ; however Qiiesnay 
steadily assumes that corn is to he the leading pro¬ 
duce of the royaumc agricole, Turgot also con¬ 
tends that the method of cultivation by rich farmers 
is the most advantageous ; still he adds the proviso 
“su[)pnsing that the country bo already a rich 
country” (§ xxvii. of the Rljlexions mr la Forma¬ 
tion des Riclusses), Carried away by his admira¬ 
tion for the variety of the crops produced by the soil 
of France, Mirabkau the oMer, on the opposite side, 
advocated the extreme, rlividoii of land: “How 
dilferent the fertility of a small domain, which 
sustains a hard-working family, and that of huge 
estates abandoned to passing tanners or to lazy 
and indolent agents ! . . . The subdivision of land 
cannot be piislied too far iii a canton; this dilfer- 
cnco between the tuum and tlie vieum ... is the 
principle of vivitication of a state” {Ami des 
Homines,, p. 46, ed. Guillauniin). Without going 
to this extremity, it may be broadly stated that 
from the first quarter of the present century, the 
great majority of French writers on agronomy 
have, like Rosoher, looked favourably on small 
culture and peasant proprietorship co-existing 
with a due proportion of large and middle-sized 
agricultural estates, from Sismomli, Tableau de 
VAgincidture en Toscane and Nouveaux Principes 
dheonomie Politique ; Gasparin, Des Petites Pro- 
pj'itles (1821); I)e Barante, Des Communes et 
de Varistocratic (1821) ; Hippolyte Passy, Des 
sysHmes de culture en France (1846 and 1853) 
(see the appendix on the repartition of territorial 
propeity), to I^avergne’s Lconomie ruraXe de la 
France ; Baudrillart’s Populations agriedes de la 
France (188.5); De Foville’s Morcellement, and the 
latter’s and MM. Bernard’s and Zolla’s articles in 
the Nouveau Dictionnaire dEconomie Politique 
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(1892). Both sides of the question are ably 
gummed up by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu in bis 
Traite (Morique et pratiqxie d'Kconomie Politique 
(vol. ii. pp* 1'30). 

In Italy the flow of ideas has generally been in 
favour of peasant proprietorship down from the 
days of Verri [Meditazioni sulV EcoTuyinia ^oliiica^ 
1771 ), and of Filangieri (ch. iii. and iv. of the 
Leggi politiche ed econwniche, 1780). In our own 
days, Professor Achillo Loria considers the con¬ 
stitution of exclusively small proprietorship in 
land resulting from the gradual disappearance of 
rent, to be the further and natural result of contem¬ 
porary social and economic evolution {La rendita 
fondiaria e la sua elisioyie natv/rale^ 1880). 

[For further bibliographical information on 
peasant proprietorship in France, see the biblio¬ 
graphy of Morcbllement.] e. ca. 

PEASANTS* REVOLT. This rising, one of 
the most striking episodes in English history, 
is remarkable alike for the variety of causes 
which produced it; the mysterious character of 
its organisation; the widespread area which it 
affected ; the absence of any unity, whether of 
purpose or of action, displayed by its leaders ; 
and the many cries, political, religious, social 
and economic, to which utterance was given. 

The immediate causes, the pressure of heavy 
taxation culminating in the levy of two poll- 
taxes, and the unpopularity of the government, 
were indeed political; but the deeper reasons 
are closely connected with the economic changes 
produced by the Black Death {q.v,). The 
scarcity of labour consequent on that pestilence 
led to many attempts to enforce more strictly 
the old agi’icultural services duo from tenants, 
and possibly even to revert to them in cases 
wliero they had been commuted for money 
payments ; while parliament tried to meet the 
emergency by stringent statutes regulating 
labour and the rate of wages. These measures 
were resiste<l, and the discontent, fanned by the 
teaching of Wiclifltes and of friars, led to open 
rebellion in Juno 1381 upon the imposition of 
a second poll-tax. 

The rising affected Norfolk, Suliblk, Cam¬ 
bridge, Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, Hants, 
Sussex, Kent, Somerset, Huntingdon (Rot, 
Pari., iii. Ill ei seq.) ; Devonshire (Knighton), 
Lancashire, York, Lincoln, and Durham were 
prepared to join, although we only hear of 
tumults at Beverley and Scarborough (Stubbs, 
ii. 489). Of the details connected with an 
'^organisation which embraced so wide an area, 
and was capable of simultaneous action, we 
know little. It was probably due, partly to 
the associations created to set aside the statutes 
of labourers (see Labour Statutes), partly to 
the Wiclifltes and friars whose wandering 
habits rendered them useful disseminators of 
iiffonnation, and partly also to the discharged 
soldiers who had some experience of risings 
authority in France and Flanders 
Const. Hist,, ii. 491). 


In Kent, where Villenage was unknown 
(Stubbs, ii. 489), and in London the movement 
was against heavy taxation and the misgovern- 
ment commonly attributed to John of Gaunt, 
but in the eastern counties the chief grievance 
alleged was that of villeinage. The insurgents 
demanded the abolition of villeinage and of 
tolls, a general pardon, and tlie commutation 
of vUloin service for a rent of not more than 4d. 
an acre. The attack was directed against 
landlords, both lay and clerical, rnd included the 
destruction of muniment rooms and documents, 
which preserved record of the obnoxious services 
(see Services, Predial and Military). The 
violence of the rebels at Bury St. Edmunds 
and St. Albans is graphically described by 
Walsingham (Hist, Anglicana, i. ii. ; Oesta 
Abbatum, iii.). 

The course of the rising is a matter of 
political history, and in this place it may be 
sufficient to note that it was quelled within a 
fortnight, and that the king (Richard II.) 
speedily revoked the charters of manumission 
and pardon conceded under the influence of 
panic, a measure subseciueutly approved by 
2 )arliament {Rot, Pari., iii. 100). The result 
must from the standpoint of the economic 
historian, bo regarded as a failure. Though 
villein service gradually died out, this was due, 
not to the rising, but to the influenco of other 
forces, some of which had begun to operate 
before this time, although the change may 
have been accelerated by the difficulty of 
enforcing unwilling service. The history of 
the decay of manorial organisation has not 
been fully worked out, but it seems clear that 
as more profitable and more economical methods 
of working the land as pasture were widely 
adopted in consequence of a gi’eater demand 
for native wool, the necessity for exacting the 
old services was lessened (see I^Ianor). In 
some cases villeins abandoned their holdings 
(F. W. Maitland in Eng. Hist, Rev,, ix. 425), 
attracted probably by more profitable openings 
in the towns, and thus the difficulty of main¬ 
taining the status quo on the manors increased. 
Under these circumstances commutation became 
general, and the villein became the copyholder 
as we know him in the 16th and 16th centuries ; 
although from Fitzherbert’s description {On 
Surveyinge, c. xiii.) and from isolated cases 
(Cunningham, Crowth of Engl, Industi'y, i. 402, 
533) it would seem that bondmen (see Servus) 
were still to be found in the 16 th century, and 
even later, whose position differed but little 
from that against which the villeins of 1881 
had made their protest (M. Kovalesky in 
ArchoeologiccU Review, i. 444). 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, ii. 
(1880).—Cunningham, W., Oro-wth of English 
Industry and Commerce, i. (1896\—Ashley, W. J., 
Introductvm to English Economic History, pt. ii. 
(1893).—Powell, E., Rising in East Anglia in 
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1381 (1896).— Rogers, J, E. T., Jlistory of Agri¬ 
culture and Prices in England, i. (1866 ).— 
Maitlan<l, F. W., “History of a Cambridgeshire 
Manor,” In English Historical Reciew, ix. (1894). 
—Fitzlierbert, Sir A., On Surreyinge (1539).— 
VV'^alsingham, 'i’h., liistoria Anglicana, ed. TI. T. 
Riley (1883^; Uesta Abhatum Monasterii Sandi 
Albans, iii. ed. II. T. Riley, 1869.—Kovalesky, 
M., “Villeinage in Eni^land during the first half 
of the 17th eentury,” in Archueologiad Review, i. 
(1888).] E. A. M. 

Ph:CClIIO, On:sEi*PE (1785-1835). Was 
born in Milan, a member of a noble family ; 
ho held important ollicc.s, and was exiled in 
1820 for his political opinions. He lived a 
long time in England. His iianio is known to 
stiidonts of the history of economics for his 
slv(!tch of the history of ])olitical economy in 
Italy ; this work was much read and appreci¬ 
ated, as is shown by several editions, and a 
translation into French ; the success of the 
work was, however, perhaps Ix^yond its merits. 
The author ••ndeavours to condense into one 
volume the most imj)ortant subjcicta in the 
large colletd-ion of Italian writers on economic 
malters, published at the beginning of this 
cemtury by Haron Ciistodi. This collection 
was left incomplete, and Pccchio also did 
not finish his work. To expound superfi- 
eiiilly in a series of biographical and biblio- 
grapbical sketches the lives and principal 
theories of a certain number of authors does 
not by any means constitute a lii.story of the 
science. 

Pccchio was also the autlior of another 
historical wcuk on the finance of the lii’st 
Italian kingdom. 

Saggio slorico suW a.mminis!razume finanziera 
diil' ex Rrgno d'Italia thtl IS(),2 til ISl/f, f^oiidon, 
1822 (publislied in otlier editions).—»SYonVt del- 
V economia pubbUca in Italia, Lugano, 1829 (f)ub- 
li.slu‘<l sovfial times, liiiaily in Turin, 1852; 
traiisl.ited into Frciicli, Paris, 1830). u. u. 

PKC(,)UFIJR, CON.STANTIN (1801-1859), born 
at Arh'ux (Nt)rd), <licd in Paris. 

Originally a follower of S.mnt Simon, then of 
FoniiKi!, lu’ did not definitely enrol himself in 
any school, prefen ing to follow his own bent, 
but by so doing he heeame entirely i-solated. 
In his writings, while he aimed at, and even to 
some extent attained being praetical, yet he 
tendcil more and more towards an idt'al religious 
and inystii* eommunisin. 

llis first, w'M’k, Ih's intrrets du comincrre, de 
Vintlustrie cl tic I'agi icidture et de la civilisation 
en grn ral sous I'inilucnce drs applications de la 
vapear, 2 vols. 8vo, Ist etl., 1838, 2ud ed. 
1839, received a j>ri/e in 1838 from the Academy 
of .M')ral and Political Science, The originality 
and the not infrequent directness of insight of the 
work dosirved tliis. In his second work, lies 
(tiiu'iioralitms mtdiriclles dans Icurs rapports arcc 
la liberie, ]8mo. 1st e<l. 1839; 2iui ed. 1847, 
Pecqueur evinces a more progressive ainl liberal 


spirit. This work, though antiquated, deserves 
to be read. Besides a pamphlet Lettres d M» 
Du/aure siir les chtmins de fer, he wrote a 
large volume 8vo, published in 1842 under 
the title of Theoric nouvelle d^economie sociale 
et politique ou etude sur Vorganisation des 
socieles, in a more serious strain, and it is to be 
regretted that he did not act more in concert with 
the economists, his contemporaries, as Michel 
Chevalier did some years later, instead of waging 
war against the mistakes and prejudices of his 
time. ' After having written two works in which 
political economy only takes a second place, De 
la pafx de son prindpe et de sa- realisation, 
8vo, 1842, and Des armies dans tears rapports 
avec I'industrie, la morale et la liberU, 8vo, 
1842, he published, in 1844, De la ripvhliqae 
de Dieu, a small volume in ISmo, in which his 
Christian socialistic views are prominent. In 
1849 ho published a paper Le salut du pevple, 
which only reached a few numbers. His views, 
and the scientific value of his works, place him in 
an intermediate position between the .socialists of 
his time and the economists of the liberal school. • 

A. C. f. 

PEDIDO. See Monepa, Pedidos or Ser 
vicios. 

PEDLAR. Pedlars are persons who travel 
about from house to house olfering goods foi 
sale. They diHer from hawkers in tliat the 
latter travel with horses. Hy the Pedlai's Act 
1871 (31 k 35 Viet. c. 96) a pedlar requires a 
certificate from the chief oflicer of police, but 
he is exempt from excise duty. A hawker pays 
£4 per annum for each horse employed. 

J. E. C. M. 

PEEL, Sir Robert (1788-1850), statesman 
and financier, was the eldest son of the first 
baronet of the same name. He took a double 
fir.st at Oxford in 1808, and the next year 
entered the House of Commons as member for 
Cashel. His prudence, tact, and general 
bu.siiie.ss-liko qualiiies soon made themselves 
felt. In 1811 he became secretary for the 
colonies, and he held the ofhee of secretary for 
Ireland from 1812 to 1818. Hero he ojiposed 
the practice of selling public ollices, and of 
dismissing civil servants for jiolitical action, 
and established the body of police after- 
j wards consolidated into the Royal Irish Coii- 
.stabulary. 

In 1818 Peel resigned oflice, hut as a private 
member carricfl in the following year the first 
of his important economic and financial nica.sure.s. 
Ik'iiig aj»pointcd chairman of the committee on 
currency, which also inipiired into the state of 
the Bank of England, he moved the resolutions 
which led to the resumption of cash jiayinents 
(see Banking). During the restric tion of tuish 
payments (1797-1821), the notes of tlie Bank 
of England had been at one time depreciated 
in value no less than 20 per cent, and were 
valued only at 16s. in the £1 as compared with 
gold. Peel’s bill for the resumption of cash 
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payments was passed in 1819. It was to have 
come into effect in 1821, but its provisions 
were previously adopted spontaneously by the 
Bank of England. 

In 1822 Peel re-entered the ministry 
home secretary, but withdrew with the Duke of 
Wellington in 1827, when Canning became 
head of the government. On tho death of the 
latter, the Welliiigton-Peel administration was 
formed. In 1828 Peel had created tho metro¬ 
politan police force, claiming that by this act 
for indirectly preventing tho increase of crime 
he was paving tho way for a considerable 
mitigation of the criminal law. In November 
1830 the government went out of office, having 
been defeated on a motion to revise the civil 
list. 

Towards the close of 1834, William IV. 
dismissed his Whig ministers, and Peel became 
first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer. In April 1835 he resigned, having 
(luring his short term of office established tho 
ecclesiastical commission. 

While in opi)Osition he was so powerful that 
one of his opponents declared ‘*the right 
honourable member for Tamworth governs 
England.” 

After the defeat of tho government in 1841 
Peel came in at tho head of his memorable 
administration. Fiscal reform Avas one of his 
chief aims, and in 1842, assisted by Gladstone, 
ho brought forward his great scheme of a 
revised tariff. The country warmly welcomed 
the relief afforded in the reduction or removal 
of many items of taxation. But one part of tho 
scheme Avas not so popular. Peel found 
himself compelled to cstablisli an Income Tax 
on all incomes of j£150 a year and upAvards. 
Tliis tax was not neAV ; it had been imposed by 
W. Pitt, and Peel urged that it was once more 
demanded both on grounds of national honour 
and of administrative prudence. Tho relief 
of taxation in other ways, hoAvever, Avas 
(piite unparalleled, for out of 1200 articles 
comprised in the new tariff, the duties AA'ere 
reduced on 750. Peel still maintained the 
•sliding Seale of duties on foreign corn, hut 
modified it by changes in the method of fixing 
tlic averages of prices, and by lowering the 
]-rotcction afforde(i on the different degrees of 
the .>eale to home-grown Avheat. The maximum 
protective duty, which had been 27s. j)er 
quarter when home-grown Avheat Avas under 
tlOs. per quarter, Avas reduced to 20s., and Avas 
uiily to take effect Avlien wheat Avas under 50s. 
After protracted debates the ministerial pro¬ 
posals were carried, and the public funds at 
once rose from 89 to 93. 

In the session of 1844 Peel brought forward 
Ills measure for the revision of the bank 
t oarter. It was practically a reorganisation of 
Bank of England (see Banking). An 

t had been passed in 1833 Avhich maintained 


the Bank of England in its privileges until 
1855, with the provision that, ten years after 
the date of the measure, parliament might 
revise the charter. Tho ten years had noAV 
elapsed, and Peel produced a revised scheme, 
which Avas carried. The charter Avas renewed 
till 1st August 1865, or longer, if the debt due 
to tho bank, ^631,015,100, Avith interest, etc., 
Avere not paid after due notice ; the issue 
department was established ; weekly returns 
were required to be published ; the issue of 
notes was limited to £14,000,000 on securities. 
Thus Peel had the satisfaction of accomplish¬ 
ing tho monetary reform Avhich ho began in 
1819. Events have not, however, entirely 
fulfilled his anticipations. Three times since 
1844—in 1847, 1857, and 1866—a relaxation 
of the Bank Act has been compulsorily agreed 
to (see Banking), although only on oim of 
these occasions, in 1857, Avas tho strict limit 
of tho law overpassed. More than once im¬ 
portant alterations in the measure have been 
proposed, though none as yet have been 
made. 

Ireland was the next subject Avhich occupied 
bis thoughts. In 1843 Peel api)ointed the 
Avcll-known Devon commissi(Ui to inquire into 
the state ,of the laAv and ])ractice Avitli respect 
to tho occupation of land in Ireland. The 
report ])rescnted in 1845 revealed for tho first 
time the cause of the distressed state of 
Ireland. 

Peel supported Sir J. Graham’s factory 
legislation (Factory Acts). In February 
1845 his budget continued the income-tax 
calculated to produce £5,200,000, Avhilo in tho 
customs duties, abolitions and rcdiu-tions Avere 
effected amounting to £3,338,000. Tho alter¬ 
ation of duties on four articles—sugar, raw 
cotton, coal for export, and glass—occasioned 
a diminution in the revenue of £2,740,000. 
The import duties on 430 articles were entirely 
abolished, resulting in a loss of £3,500,000 
(sec Customs Duties). But after all reduc¬ 
tions, there was still a surplus of £71,000 
at the end of the financial year 1845-46. 

McaiiAvhile, tho much-agitated question of 
the corn laAvs was rapidly recpiiring a settle¬ 
ment. Tho potato famine in Ireland during 
autumn 1845, followed by many deaths, rendered 
cheaper corn necessary. Pool, deeply impressed 
by the condifion of Ireland, proposed in the 
session of 1846 the gradual repeal of the c(n n 
laws, complete free trade in corn to take linal 
effect after three years (see Free Trade). 
The minister was again acrimoniously a.saailcd 
by hia friends, and on the day that the corn 
laAV bill was passed in the Lords the govern¬ 
ment Avere defeated in the Commons. For a 
time the poAver of the Conservatives was 
annihilated—y)crhap8 the most striking example 
in English inodcrn political history of the 
success of a great economic principle lea<liiig to 
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the defeat of the political party which had 
supported it. 

Peel resigned office, but while in opposition 
he cordially supported the new Whig govern¬ 
ment in their measures for practically abolish¬ 
ing the navigation laws, for relieving the 
Jews from their political disabilities, and for 
the promotion of popular education. Peel was 
not a brilliant orator, but he had great weight 
as a wise and aagacitnis party leader, and his 
personal character stood high. His services to 
the state were great and enduring, and if ho 
was at times an o[)portunist, it was always 
with an eye to tbo national interests, and 
never from any desire for personal aggrandise- 
merit. 

[Only Peel’s economic measures can be dealt 
witli here; for his other public measures see 
Memoirs by Peel, ediled by Lords Stanhope and 
Canlwell.— Life by Viscount llardinge and A. W. 
Peel (Speaker), edited Iw C. S. Parker.— Bio- 
graphit\H hy Cooke 'faylor, Sir Laurence Peel, 
Lord Dalling, 0. Jhiruett Smith, F. C. Montague, 
.fustin M*(’arthy, J. R. Thursfield, etc., the 
Annwd Register^ ISoO ; articles in the Nineteenth 
Oeniuryt the Kdinhurgh and Quarterhj Reviews .— 
Dictionary of Nalionctl Biographyy the Westminster 
Reviewy Qio.] a. n. s. 

PJilLLS. The office of clerk of the pells, 
80 called from the pells or sheepskins on 
which the records of the office were written, 
was one of tlio most ancient in the exchcipier. 
''I'lio clerk of the pells was originally the 
Treasuicr’s own private clerk, and it was his 
duty to keep separate records of all moneys 
entering and leaving the exchequer. These 
records w(;ro kept on two rolls, called respect¬ 
ively the pettis introUus or Pells receipt roll, 
and the pellis exUus or Polls issue roll. On 
the former was entered every sum jiaid into 
tlie oxelieiiucr, with tlio receiving teller’s 
name, co[)icd from tlio Tally, or in later times 
the teller’s bill, as it was thrown down into 
the tally court; while all payments out, with 
the authority for making them, were similarly 
entered on the issue roll. The duties of the 
office remained essentially the same till its 
abolition on the remo»l('llijig of the Fxciiequeii 
in the present ceniiiry. 

[S. R. ycargilbninl, iiuide to the PuUic Records, 
Loudon.—First report of the Commissioners of 
Puhlie Reconls, London, 1802.] A. E. s. 

PENN I (Finland). The hundredth part of 
the M A RK KA {q. V. ). F. E. A. 

PENNINGTON, James (1777-1862); 

x\u economist, was the author of a paper on 
deposits with bankers, published in T. Tooke’s 
Letter to Lord Grenville on the Ourrencyy 1829, 
also of a letter further eliicidatiiii; his opinions, to 
be found in Appendix C. of vol. 2 of Tooke’s 
Ifistary of Prices, pp. 369-378. His views, 
expressed iu 1827, contain the germ of the Bank 
Charter Act of 1811, but he was* opposed to the 
sepaiutioii of the departments of the Bank of 
England (Banking ; Rank Notr). Pennington 


further published a pamphlet, addressed to Mr. 
Finlay, on Com Laws, 1840, and a work of 
authority on The Currency of the British Colonies^ 
1848, 8vo. 

[Annual Register, 1862, p. 390.— Economist^ 
19th April 1862.] H. B. E. 

PENNY (English). The Anglo-Saxon penny 
was a silver coin, 240 of wliich weighed a 
pound (6760 grains), twenty-four grains, the 
weight of a penny being then, as at present, 
known as a “ penny-weight.” The origin of 
the term penny is obscure, but in all probability 
it w^as derived from pendo {to weigh). The 
word was variously spelt in Saxon and Norman 
times, i.e. penig, pening, penning, peneg, pend¬ 
ing, etc. ; its modern representatives being but 
slightly dillercnt: English, penny; GermaUf 
pfennig; Danish, peiige ; Finnish, penni. 

The successive alterations in the legal weight 
of the silver penny, from tlio time of the con¬ 
quest onwiirds, as given by Ruding, are shown 
ill the following table. The last silver penny 
coined for general circulation was struck in the 
reign of Charles II., after which time these 
coins were issued only as a p u t of the special 
moneys distributed on Maundy Thursday (see 
Maundy Money). 




Value. 

Beign. 

Welglit. 

In silver 925 
fmn, fit 

5s. t'xl. per055. 

In silver 
francs 
900 fine. 

William L, lOi’d . 

grains. 

penny. 

franc. 


3'('9 

•209 

Edward L, lOoo . 

22 

2-02 

•203 

„ HI., Kill 

201 

20 

2-78 

•270 

„ „ 1:M() 

2*75 

•266 

ti >» 1 

18 

2-47 

•2-10 

Henry IV., 1412 . 

15 

2 00 

•200 

Edward IV., lliJ4. 

12 

l'C5 

•159 

Henry VIH., Ifi27 

lOj 

1*44 

•130 

liJdward VI., 1552. j 

10 

1-37 

•133 

8 

1-10 

•106 

Bliziibotli, 1001 . ! 

n 

1-00 

•103 


A gold penny was struck iu tlio reign of 
Henry III. (1267), weighing 45 giains of fine 
gold. It was rated as the equivalent of twenty 
silver pence. Measured by the present gold 
standard (1 oz. =£3 : 17 : 10^) its value would 
bo as much as 78. ll^d. 

The first copper penny, a piece weighing 
1 oz. avoirdupois, was struck in the reign of 
George III. (1797) (see Copper Money, Eng¬ 
land). 

[Ruding’s .Annals of the Coinage, 1840.] 
PENSIONS. 

Tensions, General Character, p. 88; Perpetual or 
Hereditary Tensions, p. 89; Civil Service Pensions 
p. 89; Political Pensions, p. 90; Judicial Pensions' 
p. 90; Civil List Pensions, p. 90; Pensions. Old 
Aoe, p. 90. 

A pension, according to Dr. Johnson’s famous 
definition, was in England “generally under¬ 
stood to mean pay given to a state-hireling for 
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treason to his country.’* This would not have 
been true of the pension which Johnson himself 
subsequently received, nor of a conciderable, 
though perhaps not the largest, portion of those 
granted in his time ; it would not now be true 
of any. A modern pension is as much a 
payment for undoubted services as salary or 
wa<^es, the difference being that pensions are 
paid In respect of past, salary or wages in 
respect of present, services. In England a 
certain number of persons in private employ¬ 
ment, and the majority of persona in govern- 
nient employment, are remunerated partly 
by salary or wages, and partly by deferred pay 
in the shape of pensions. When, therefore, 
the conditions of service include a right to 
pension, the salary or wages must bo assumed 
to be less than the full market rate, the differ¬ 
ence representing the value of the pension. 

I'lio total cost of the pensions, and of 
gratuities in lieu of pensions, in the services of 
the crown in the United Kingdom, is known as 
the non-eircctivo charge of those services. In 
the estimates for the financial year 1911-12, 
the non-eUective charges were as follows : 



Tof al Charge. 

Noil -Effective 
Charge. 

Army , 

£27,690,000 

£3,861,000 

Navy . ■ , 

44,393,000 

2,790,000 

(Jivil Services and 



Revenue Depart¬ 
ments including 
Old Age Pensions 

71,866,000 

13,245,000 


Hosidos the amounts thus annually submitted 
to pavliament, which is at liberty to vote or 
not to vote them without any breach of positive 
law, there are certain pensions, charged by 
statute on the consolidated fund, for judicial 
odioers and certain others, whose indo})endcncc 
is deemed to be better secured by this arrange¬ 
ment. The total amount for pensions out of 
!he consolidated fund during the financial year 
1910-11, was £299,933. A complete list of 
>iicli pensions, with the names of the recipients, 
is set forth in the annual “finance accounts,” 
publ shed by authority. 

Perpetual or Hereditary Pensions .—The British, 
goveniment formerly rewarded eminent public 
services by the grant of a pension, usually 
accompanied by a peerage, and payable not only 
<hiring the life of the original grantee, but to his 
lieirs for ever. Thus hereditary pensions were 
granted to the first Duke of Marlborough, to 
liOrds Exmouth and Rodney, and to the brother 
of Lord Nelson (after the death of the latter at 
Trafalgar); payable in perpetuity to all heirs of 
the original grantees to whom those titles should 
descend. In the Stuart times royal favour was 
■' inetinies signalised in the same way. llius 
hereditary pensions were enjoyed down to the 
present day by two peers, as the heirs of natural 
of Charles II. Some years ago the late 
'Ir. Bradlaugh, M.P., inveighed against these 
Krpetnal payments, and a committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to enquire 


into the subject. A treasury minute presented to 
the House on 20th July 1888 (House of Commons 
paper 292 of 1888) sets forth the recommendations 
of this committee, and the extent to which they 
had been adopted by the government. Steady 
progress has since been made with the process 
therein indicated of commuting hereditary 
pensions, by arrangement with those interested, 
of* course at a fair market value ; and tb.e only 
pensions now (1907) remaining, which have a 
currency beyond the lifetime of the present 
recipients, are those to the heirs of the Duke of 
Schoinherg (£720), to Lord Rodney (£2000), and 
to Earl Nelson (£5000)—in all £7720, chargeable 
on the consolidated fund. 

Army and navy pensions, or, as they are 
officially termed, retired pay, are granted by the 
secretary of state for war and the lords commis¬ 
sioners of the admiralty res[iectively, according 
to conditions prescribcil by royal warrant for 
the army, and by orders in council for the 
navy. These conditions may be varied by the 
sovereign from time to 81110 by amending warrants 
or orders in council, but so long as they remain 
in force they cannot be departed from In any 
particular at the pleasure of the executive. The 
retired pay of the officers, non - commissioned 
officers, and men of the army and navy depends 
on the rank attained by the recipient and on the 
length of his service, with special additions for 
wounds received in action, or for physical break¬ 
down caused by the nature of the service. There 
is, also, a strictly limited number of sjiecial 
pensions for distinguished service, known as 
“good service pensions.” No infirmity or un¬ 
fitness for duty is necessary, ns in the case of the 
civil service, to enable retired pay to be granted 
in early middle life, as the men are discharged on 
the completion of their term of engagement, while 
officers are automatically placed on tlie retired list 
on reaching certain ages, which vary according to 
the rank of the officer. 

Civil Sei'vict Pensions are granted by the 
treasury under conditions prescribed by act of 
parliament. The acts dealing with the subject are 
very numerous ; the principal are the super¬ 
annuation acts of 1834,1859, and 1887, especially 
the act of 1859 (22 Viet. c. 26). Of this act, 
which governs the great majority of civil service 
pensions, tlie main principles are as follows, viz. 
(a) pension only to be granted on the attainment 
of sixty years of age, or on the abolition of tlie 
office, or on an officer becoming permanently 
incapacitated, by infirmity of mind or body, for 
duty ; ( 6 ) after less than ten years’ service no 
pension to be granted, but a gratuity of a month’s 
pay for each year of service; (c) for ten years 
service or upwards the rate of pension to ho not 
exceeding one-sixlieth of tlie retiring salary or 
wages for each year of service, subject to a 
maximum of two-thirds of such retiring salary or 
wages; (cf) the full rate of pension not to be 
granted unless upon a certificate from the 
authorities of an officers’ department to the effect 
that he has served “ with diligence and fidelity, to 
their satisfaction” ; (e) any officer to whom a 
pen.sion is granted under the age of sixty to be 
liable to serve again if required. 
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When a civil servant—an expression which 
includes, for pension purposes, such widely 
di/Ferent classes as ejj. consuls, clerks, postmen, 
and workmen in dockyards—is injured, without 
his own default, on duty, and from some accident 
arising from the nature of his duty, the treasury 
is empowered hy Ihe Superannuation Act of 1887 
to make a special ad<litioi! on that account to Ids 
pension, or to award him a gratuity, by way of 
coiupeusatiou, in cases in which no pension can 
bo granted, if he dies from tlie injury, a jiensioii 
can be awarded to his widow, or to his mother, if 
he leaves no widow, and if his mother was wholly 
dei>endent upon him. 

All persons serving in public civil departments 
are not entitled, witliout distinction, to pensions. 
A considerable mini her are engaged at the full 
market rate of wages, without any pension rights, 
ily the Superannuation Act of 1887 already 
referred to, the treasury is empowered, subject to 
certain conditions, to award gratuities to such 
persons, on the tei luinatioii of their employment^ 
at the rate of a week’s paf, or one pound, wliich- 
cjver is gieater, for each year’s service. 

Certain classes of pensions deserve .special 
notice : (1) Volitical Pensions —These may be 
granted to persons having held certain high 
political ollices, such as that of first lord of the 
treasury, lihaueellor of the exchequer, secretary 
of state, president of tlie board of trade, or any 
other of wliat are generally known as ministerial 
olHcc.s. The pensions are of three classes. A 
tirst-class pension is i.‘2000 a year, a second-cla.ss 
jCTiOO a year, and a third-class pension £800 a 
year. The class of pension awardeil depends on 
tlio oHice lield, and on the leiigtli of service 
therein. No award can he made unless upon a 
declaration that the rc(;i]>ient’s other resources 
are not sulliciciit to iiiaintaiu his station in life. 
Only one political pension can be granted in any 
one year, and the total number in force .at .any 
time must not exceed four of each class. 'I’he 
awanls are made by the treasury, under tlie 
political pensions act of 18t)0, and are charged 
upon the consol hlatetl fund. (2) Judievd 
Penaionskwy judge, on completing fifteen 
years’ .service, or on becoming permanently in¬ 
capacitated for duty, whatever the duration of 
his service, may b<.' graiilcil a pension e(}ual to 
two-tliirds of his salary, cliaiLroable on the 
consolidated fund, (d) Ciril /tensions — 

These pcu>io»is are granted by the sovereign upon 
the recomiuoii'latiou of the minister, generally the 
first lord ol the treasury, ami jciid out of a 
sjuM’ial sub-hcatl of Ibr Majc.sty's civil list. The 
limit of peiisioiis to l»c gr.iuled in any one year is 

1. T‘2i>0 per annum. I’liilcr the act 1 k 2 Vh-t. e. 

2, ^0, the pensions aie to be granted to “such 
persons only as liave just claims on tlie royal 
l)encflco-ieo, or wlio by tlicir jvrsonal services to 
the crown, by tlie performance of tlutic.s to the 
public, or by their useful (li.scovcries in .science 
ami attainments in literature ami the arts, have 
meiited the gracious coii.sidcratiou of their 
sovorci,;u and the gratitude of their country.’' 

( J) (>ld .!;/• JVnsions —A movement has grown 
into prominence of recent years in favour of a 
system of pensions in oM age for the whole 


community, or at all events for the less affluent 
majority thereof. No scheme has as yet been 
authoritatively propounded, though the question 
was referred to a committee of experts. The diffi¬ 
culties of the problem are gigantic. (See Pen¬ 
sions, Old Age.) j. p. c. 

PENSIONS, OLD AGE. 

England, p. 90; Mr. C. Booth, p. 90; Modifleations of 
Mr. Booth's plan, p. 90; Contributory Schemes, 
Canon Blackley, Mr. Jos. Chamberlain, p. 91; 
Gennany, p. 91; Denmark, p. 91; France, p. 91. 

Ewjland .—The case for some scheme of old 
age pensions can hardly be put more forcibly 
than in the words of the report of 1895. It 
appears from existing statistics that nearly 20 
per cent of the total population above the age 
of sixty-five receive relief in one day, and nearly 
30 per cent in the course of one year. If, 
however, a deduction be made from the total 
population of those belonging to classes which 
are not likely at any time of their lives to be 
in want of relief, it is evident that the percent- . 
age of those actually relieved to the population 
below the well-to-do must be greatly increased.” 
To meet tliis largo amount of aged pauperism 
many sebemes for state aided or state-provided 
pensions have been laid before tbc public. [See 
PENSION.S, Oi,D Agk, Ap]K*ndix.] 

Sfr, C. Booth's Scheme.—The most complete and com¬ 
prehensive of these is that suggcsied by Mr. Charles 
Booth, Ills proposal is, that, subject to certain liinita- 
lions, every penson, male or female, on attaining the 
age of sixty-five, shall bo given for the remainder of life 
a sum of 5s. weekly, out of public fumls. Ho contends 
that this amount will not be suiliciently large to dis¬ 
courage thrift, while the fact that it is olfercd to all 
alike on the single condition of having attained the age 
of sixty-livo, will avoid the necessity of invidious and 
dilllcult distinctions between rich and poor, or deserving 
and undeserving. Moreover, unlike the contributory 
schemes, it will at once reach the class which is most 
in need of help. 'I’he first and most important objection 
t<) thi.s scheme is its enormous cost. Mr. Booth himself 
admits that the annual exj>en.sc in England and Wales 
would be nearly £1S,000,0(X). If Scotland and Ireland 
were added they would reach .€‘-’4,500.000, while the 
•lirect saving as reganls pixM -law expenditure upon tlie 
aged is not ostium ted at more than €l’, 000,000. 'Fhese 
tigures alone seem to jdace the scheme beyond the range 
of practical politic'^, even if it were free from the eco¬ 
nomic objections which have been raised against it. 
Moreover, the absurdity of paying 5s. a week to the 
wealthy is obvious, yet it seems i’iip'>s.«;ible to draw a 
line which would not lead to that further separation of 
classes ami masses which it is the main object of such 
a scheim* to avohl. Th.cre are also minor objections, 
such Ji.s the dillicully of obUiriing satisfactory proof of 
age, and the complicated and probably co.stly system of 
administration which so large an undertaj;ing would 
involve. ^ 

MiMUfitfitinns of Mr. Booth's I’lan have been suggesteil 
by Mr.'llardy and Mr. Leslie Probyn, who propose that 
tlio pension-right should be recognised only for tlie 
provcil impecunious aged, or, Mr. Probyn’s arnen«lment, 
by supplementing the income of any acquireil property 
up to some reasonable limit. The pen.sion is e.stimated 
at 10s. a week, and the pensioner must he over sixty-live 
and must give up all work. The chief objections to 
this are that so large a pension, from which saving.s 
wouM bedoiluctcd, would materially lessen the stimulus 
bi thrift, and that in all proUability very few aged 
persons would work if they could obtain 10s. a week on 
the sole condition of not working. Tlie first .should be 
a fatal objection to aiiy scheme, and the .second .seems 
to .show that the expen.■^e8 would be little less and the 
atlvaiit-Hges scarcely greater than those of Mr Booth's 
rd.an. Other proposals have been made by Rev. Frcme 
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Wilkinson and Mr. Bartley, M.P., but lK)th involve an 
enormous amount of discrimination and investigation 
as well as very heavy expenses. 

Contributory Schemes,-—Chnon Blackley had earlier 
(see 1887 Inquiry), advocated a scheme of compulsory 
insurance, by which all young persons from eighteen to 
twenty-one should be required to contribute to a state- 
collected or state-secured fund, a suflicient amount to 
entitle the contributor to a pension at some tixed age. 
In considering this, it is evident that a compulsoiy 
scheme must be universal, and that it is practically 
impossible to obtain contributions from those who are 
unemployed, or only in casual employment. It is also 
probable that such a scheme would be exceedingly un- 
poj)Ular with the working classes, even if the amount 
required were within their scope. 

'I'he most important of the contributory schemes is 
that associated with Mr. Jos. Chamberlain’s name. This 
(Ujiitfunplates three classes of pensions. The first, a 
pension of 5s. a week, payable at sixty-five, is obtained 
by the payment of a lump sum of £.2 :10s. before twenty- 
live, and subseijuent annual payments of lOs. for forty 
vf-ars. The state credits each contributor at 25 with a 
i>ouu8 of £10, both sums accumulate at compound 
Interest and provide the annuity of £13 per annum at 
the age of sixty-flve. Payments of the second class, 
which are twice as large, provide not only for the 
j)ension of 5s. but also for certain other benefits, of 
\\iiich the most important are payments to widows and 
children in case of death. The third Cfise provides 
“ that any i)(‘rsoa after depositing 80s. if mule, 258. if 
female, into the post office, an<l insuring in any society 
for £6:108. or £3:18s. respectively, sliall have his or 
her pension doubled at sixty-five by the state," and 
aims at securing the co-operation of the Friendly 
Societies, 'i’he main objections to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme are, (1) that it would not affect the classes 
which are most iii need of lielji, and would merely .act 
as a new form of insurance fo/ those who are alreaiiy 
able to provide for old age. (2) 'I’he scheme would have 
no direct effect for forty years, .and if any measure at 
all IS required it is one which c.an come into spiscdy 
operation. f3) The expenses of administration would be 
exceedingly heavy. (4) With regard to the third cAse, 
the friendly societies regard anyschome of state subven¬ 
tion with extreme susiiieion, as likely to involve state 
interference, and their influence is ti )0 important to be 
di.«ieg,arded. 

It ai)pear3 then that no scheino hitherto laid V>efore the 
public is free from very grave objections. The question 
reiiiains whether any scheme of .sbite pensions is really 
necessary, or whether, on tlie other hand, it is nut 
possilile to hope that existing institutions will furnish 
the true solution of the problem. In the first place, 
the statistics of old ago jjauperism are somewliat mis- 
leading, for (1) a considerable number of apjdication.s 
may have been made by one person, (2) much .aged 
jailperism is duo to chronic infirmity which needs special 
care, and cannot be treated outside the workhoii.se, (3) 
iii'.re than two-thirds of the wliolo number of aged 
jiaiipers ai’e receiving out-door relief, and no doubt many 
of these ought to be uiuintained by private cndeavoiir. 
The annual reports published by the local government 
boanl show a marked and steady decrease in the 
numbers of paupers, due both to improved economic 
ciintliiions and to stricter administration of the poor 
law. Much, probably, is to be hoped from caieful 
administration, together with the co-operation of the 
l>f'oplaw authorities with charitable institutiun.s, as at 
Whitechapel, St. George’s-in-the-East, or Brixworth; 
and v'videnco shows that charity, both private and 
' fidowed, is directly stimulated by strict administra- 
'mn. The amount available from endowed ch.arilies 
ali'Mo is estimated at nearly £100,000 per atiriuni, and 
that from voluntary charity is al.so extremely large, 
'^■h;ie the value of voluntary work in charity organisation 
fan scarcely be overestimated. 

While well-directed charity and careftil administration 
may be expected to do much for the poorest classes, 
'hose which are slightly better off profit much and 
nnudit profit more by friendly societies. Evidence 
•'.nows that there is practically no class which cannot 
adord to belong to a society, and if members begin to 
UKsiire at an early age the payment required is exceed- 
'h:::y small. Should an effective demand for pensions 
the great friendly societies, tlie management of 
•riiicli Is steadily and greatly improving, are .admirably 
hapied to meet it. Most ti^es unions provide super¬ 


annuation for their members, the number and scope of 
thrift agencies, such as building societies or co-ot)erative 
societies, is steadily increasing, while the post office 
provides facilities for the pureha.se of annuities or for 
small savings. A committee of experts—Lord Roth¬ 
schild (chairman), Sir F. Mowatt, Sir C. Boyle, Sir 
Spencer Walpole, Mr. Finlaison, Mr. Brabrotik, Mr. 
Georjge King, Air. A. W. Watson, and Mr. A. (Jhapm.an— 
considered the whole question, and their report (l;jU8), 
on the whole, was unfavourable. 

G’emarty.—The German scheme, which came into 
operation under the law of May 1889, makes intarance 
compulsory, broadly speaking, npou all wage-earners, 
while certain other classes have the option of insurance 
(for particulars see Insuiianck, Statk (Gmniany)). The 
scheme is worked by means of insurance card.s through 
the post office, and great care lias been taken to avoid 
over-ccutmlisation, the main burden of administration 
falling on local institutions. Time al'Tiu can show 
how the experiment will work, but the privia Jade 
difficulties seem to lie the extreme coinifiication of iho 
procedure and the comparative iuadoqcacy of tlie re¬ 
sults. The pension is very small; contributions cannot 
be exacted from the casual or ii regular worker ; and no 
provision is made for widows ami nmrried women. 

Ill Denmark^ nmlcr the l.aw of 1891, pensions are 
awarded only to in rsoua who can prove lliat during 
the previous ten years they luive been neither in receipt 
of poor-relief nor convieteil of mendicancy. Tliey must 
be over sixty and in gmiiino need of help. The amount 
of the pension is not fixed, and the scheme is avlmini.s- 
tered by the communal councils, the (ixpeiisos being 
divided between these bodies and the government. 
The system seems to be little more than an extension 
of out-relief, with the usual di.squalificatiuns nil aching 
to poor-law relief, but, as with the German scheiiie, 
time alone can show whether the experiment will prove 
successful; and the results of both will bo watched with 
great interest. 

In France various proposals and suggestions have 
been made, and M. Meline has recently ((.fetober 1897) 
proiiiise.d legislation on the subject, but his schemo has 
not advanced beyond the stage of political programmes, 
and no details have yet been given. 

(Graham Brooks, Conijnilsory Insurance in Germany 
and other ^ Knropean countries .— France (Cilice du 
Travail): Atude sur les derniers rimlUiis des assurances 
snciales en AUemagne et en Autrichc. —Gennaiiy; Be 
Zuclier, Invaliditats- und AUerversichei'ung, — Dr. T. 
Bbdeker, Die Arheiterversicherung in den euroymschen 
SUiaten. — T. Menzel, Die Arheilerve'isichnvng. — 
Belgium (Office du Traviiil): L’Assura-nce c 0 )itie I’iimili' 
dM eX In dcillesse en AUemugite.—Iieport of Royal Commis- 
siim onjhe. Aged Poor, 3 vohs. (c. 7b.S4), 1895.—iiepo?'! oj 
Select (Committee on National Provident Insurance^ 1887 
(H. C. 257).—Charles Booth, Pauperism and the Endow¬ 
ment of Old Age..-~C. S. Loch, Old age Pensions and 
Panymrum.—J. A. Sjiender, State and J’ensions in Old 
Age.— G. Drage, Problem of Aged Poor.—Publications oJ 
cluirity Organisation Socie.fy.] i.. I. 

PENSIONS IN TilE UNITED STATES. 
Tlie pension system of the United States liad 
its origin in the revolutionary war in the half¬ 
pay provisions made for oflicers. Early in the 
war, under the advice of General Washington, 
provi.sion was made that all commissioned 
oflicers who should serve throughout Iho war, 
take an oath of allegiance to the United States, 
and reside in the country, should receive half¬ 
pay for seven years after the close of the war, 
provided that they held no office of [irofit under 
the states. In 1780 the act wa.s extended to 
the widows and orphans of those who died 
during the war; and in that same year the 
period of half-pay for life wan changed to full 
pay for five years, the sums being paid in 
interest-bearing certificates that soon depreci¬ 
ated in value. 

Besides this provision of the general govern¬ 
ment for officers, some of the states, notably 
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Pennsylvania, had made similar laws. In 
1785 congress suggested that the states 
provide pensions for invalids; and three 
years later the United States agreed to 
give credit to the states “for such sums as 
may become due to invalids.’* In 1808 the 
central government finally assumed the pension 
obligations of tlie separate states. 

The principle adopted was that all persons 
disabled in the service—whether regulars, 
volunteers, or militia men, soldiers or sailors, 
under the United States or the separate states 
—sliould bo pensioned. Safeguards against 
fraud wore made, and on the whole well 
maintained. In 1818 a demoralising measure 
was passed, giving pensions to all soldiers of 
the revolution “who, by reason of reduced 
cireumstanccs, shall stand in need of assistance 
from their country for support,” provided that 
they had served in the army at least nine 
mouths. Wholesale frauds followed. 27,948 
l)ersons applied for relief; over 18,000 claims 
were allowed. Men who had never served, 
men who deeded away their property in trust, 
or gave it to their children, were put on the 
list. Finally the expense and the abuse became 
so great that, in 1820, Congress passed a new 
law with stricter re<piirements for examination, 
which caused one-third of the new pensioners 
to be stricken from the rolls. Later laws 
produced more abuses, to which President 
Jackson in his message of 2 nd December 
1834 rofera; but the chief evil came from 
the above-mentioned act of 1818, which had 
a very great pauperising efibet, in addition to 
the unexpected burd(?i)s laid upon the treasury. 

After the civil war, pension legislation 
repeats the history of the earlier times ; but 
the number of pensioners is so much greater 
tliat the sums of money involved are enormous, 
and the danger of political corruption great. 
At first the general princi[)lo followed was that 
all, regardless of rank, “wounded or disabled 
while in actual service,” shoultl bo cared for at 
the |Md)lio expense. This principle was ex¬ 
tended, naturally, to cover also those dependent 
on the soldier. The amount granted for total 
disability ranged from §8 to §30 per month, 
according to the official rank of the pensioner. 
Some acts were p:issed granting definite sums 
for specific injuries, and these were from time 
to time increased, e.g. Prr month. 

18()4. For loss of both feet. . . §20 

1806. Loss of both feet or both hands, 
or sight of both eyes, or such 
disability from other causes 
as rotpured the personal at¬ 
tendance of another person , 25 
1S72. This increased to . . . 31*25 

1874. fi »» ... 50 

. ... 72 

1879. Those becoming totally blind 

from war causes . . .72 

1889. Those losing both hands . . 100 


Similar changes were made in other respects, 
as well as specific provisions for artificial limbs, 
trusses, etc. 

January 25, 1879, the so-called “Arrears of 
Pensions ” Bill became a law. This provided 
that pensions granted before or after the passage 
of the act should commence from the date of 
death or discharge from the army of the person 
on whose account the pension was granted. 
In many cases this added a round sum of 
hundreds or even of thousands of dollars to 
pensions lately granted. The prize was so 
great that within the next eighteen months 
more than 170,000 new claims were filed, 
and the expenditure for pensions leaped from 
some $33,000,000 annually to more than 
$60,000,000 within five years, with a steady 
increase to nearly $90,000,000 in 1889. 

In 1890—largely probably as a result of 
political pressure and the fear of offending the 
old soldiers and their friends if the bill were 
not passed—the Dependent Pension Law went 
into effect. This provided that “all persons 
who had served . . . ninety days or more . . . 
and who were suffering from a mental or physical 
disability of a permanent character, not the re¬ 
sult of their own vicious habits, which incapaci¬ 
tates them from earning a support by manual 
labour,’* were to be pensioned at from $8 to 
$12 a month, in proportion to the degree of 
their disability. The first commissioner of 
pensions after the passage of this act, by a 
very liberal ruling, mcluded under it ajiccific 
disabilities, and the “capacity of a claimant. . . 
to perform manual labour was no longer even 
considered in adjudicating his claim.” The 
expenditures increased very rapidly. In 1892- 
93 the amount paid for pensions exclusive of 
office expenses was $1.56,740,467.14. For 

1895 the total estimates, including surgeons’ 
and agents’ expenses, were $162,631,570. 

A new commissioner of pensions in 1893, 
believing that many pensions had been illegally 
granted under the act of 27th Juno 1890, 
appointed a board of revision to examine the 
cases allowed under that act, and many fraudu¬ 
lent cases have been found and the j)ension 8 
withdrawn. For the year ending 30th June 

1896 the commissioner estimates the needed 
expenditure for pensions at $148,000,000. 

Liberal as the United States have been 
in thus granting pensions, the demoralis¬ 
ation wrought by so many liberal acts 
and by the appeals of pension agents has 
led to a vigorous demand, which it is 
hardly likely will be gianted, for a law 
granting a pension to every pei-son who had 
been sixty days or more in military or naval 
service. 

Besides the general laws, special laws by the 
thousands have been passed granting pensions 
to those not receiving them under the general 
acts, or increasing the sums allowed them. In 
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jne day, 3rd March 1891, ninety-six such bills 
became laws. 

Of late years ex-presidents’ widows have 
been given pensions—first Mrs. Lincoln, then 
Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. Polk, Mrs. Tyler; and 
retired judges of the U.S. supreme court 
receive them. There has also been discussion 
of pensions for Jihe life-saving service, railway 
mail clerks, etc. But the country has on the 
whole limited its pensions to those who have 
served in the army and navy. J. w. j. 

PERAVY, Db. See St. PAbavy. 

PERCEVAL, Spencer (1762-1812), English 
statesman and financier, was the second son 
of the second Earl of Egmont. He entered 
parliament for Northampton in 1796, and 
became a strong supporter of W. Pitt. 

When Pitt succeeded Addington, Perceval, 
who had been solicitor-general to the latter, 
again accepted office as attorney-general. He 
declined to jirosecute the members of the early 
trade-unions at the instance of the employers, 
on the ground that he was unwilling to commit 
the government to a uniform support of the 
employers on trade questions. He cordially 
supported Wilberforce’s endeavours to remedy 
the abuses of the Guinea slave trade. Perceval 
devoted much attention to financial questions, 
and took a conspicuous part in the debates on 
the financial irregularities which led to Lord 
Melville’s impeachment. On the death of Pitt 
(1806) ho resigned ; but he still took an active 
jiart in parliament. 

In the Duke of Portland’s ministry, formed 
31st March 1807, Perceval became chancellor 
of the exchequer. After a dissolution the 
ministry returned greatly strengthened. He 
was successful with his first budget, and his 
scheme for the conversion of 3 per cent stock 
into terminable annuities was generally 
approved. 

On the death of the Duke of Portland in 
1809, Perceval became prime minister, retain¬ 
ing his old post of cliancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. The ministry was weak, and the 
times critical. Military and fiscal troubles 
followed on each other in quick succession. 
Ihigland was required to pay for the Spanish 
■iriiiy in the Peninsular war, wlien she could 
scarcely pay for her own, and gold payments 
were demanded when gold was extremely scarce. 
Perceval struggled bravely against his diffi¬ 
culties, which were aggravated by a powerful 
opposition. 

The budget demands in 1811 revealed the 
serious condition of the national finances. The 
chancellor’s proposals included a grant of 
■^-,100,000 for Portugal, and the ministry 
aweded to the recommendation of the select 
committee on commercial credit that£6,000,000 
should be advanced to the manufacturers suffer- 
horn the over-speculation of previous years. 
V hen Hornbk proposed resolutions in favour of 


the resumption of cash payments, Perceval 
successfully resisted them. A bill was jmssed 
in July making bank-notes legal tender, 
avowedly because gold was so appreciated that 
for currency purposes it was unprocurable, 
while bank notes were worth only 80 per cent 
of their face value. 

Though Perceval now appeared to be in a 
strong position, difficulties soon arose. His 
opposition to popular reforms greatly weakened 
his ministry, and his policy on the Orders in 
Council dealt it an almost fatal blow. The 
unwisdom of these orders had long been 
apparent, and it was contended that instead of 
injuring France they were rapidly destroying 
English commerce. 

In the midst (’f his struggle against almost 
overwhelming odds, Perceval was assassinated 
by a deranged bankrupt named Bellingham, as 
he was entering the House of Commons on 
11th May 1812. He was a man of stainless 
personal character, but narrow in his views and 
mediocre in his abilities. Nevertheless, ho had 
a dogged persistency that carried him through 
crises which would have daunted abler men. 
As a financier ho wanted originality, but framed 
his policy according to the dictates of expedi¬ 
ency and opportunism. 

[Alison, Europe, — Spencer Walpole, Life of 
PercemL—Dictionary of National Biography^ vol. 
xliv.—Jesse’s Memoirs of George IlL —Massey’s 
History of England ,—The Duke of Buckingliarn’s 
Memoirs of the Regency. ] o. n. 8. 

PERDIGUIKR, Aoricol( 1805-1875), origin¬ 
ally a working man, was elected a representative 
to the French national assembly of 1848. 

lie v/rote three boolis on French Compagnon- 
nagesy or local groups called Devoirs^ of itinerant 
artizan^ confederated by crafts into general associ¬ 
ations covering the whole of the country—many 
groups had in secret survived their abolition by 
law in 1791. nio principal is the Lime du 
compagnonnage (1837), in which ho gives their 
history, disentangled from several rather mythical 
stories as to their origin, describes the local insti¬ 
tutions with their ceremonies and pass-words, and 
entreats them to stand firmly together—warning 
them against some abuses which had sprung up in 
the course of time. He also wrote line scission 
dans le Compagnonnage (1846), and Im queMion 
vitale du Compagnonnaye (1861). Perdiguier was 
intelligent and clear-headed, deservedly esteemed 
by his fellow working-men. E. ca. 

PEREIRA, Gregorio Pietro (18th century). 
Was a priest of, Portuguese extraction. He 
wrote a treatise on money and commerce, read 
at the academy of Ravenna, 1767. 

He follows the theories of Melon and shows 
the influence of Pufendorf and Locke. 
He accepts Locke’s idea of money and his 
theorem that the amount of metal in a coin alone 
constitutes the measure of its value. He shows 
the disadvantages produced by monetary altera¬ 
tions, and examines the means possessed by 
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states for increasing gold and silver and con¬ 
cludes that these are conquest and co::imorcc. 

He advocates the maintenance of a favour¬ 
able Balance of Trade {q.v,), and places this 
in the predominance of exports over imports, 
the development of the navy, agricultural in¬ 
dustry and manufacture, and the increase of 
national products. 

Disserlazione sopra la giusta valuta ddla moneta 
€ la necessity dd amm&rcio per arrkchire gli staii. 
Faenzo, 1757. 

[draziani, Le, idee economicJie degli scrittori 
emiliani e roma/imls etc, Modena, 1893.] U. u. 

PEREIRE, IiImilr (1800-1875), was in his 
youth one of the most devoted of the St. 
Simonians (see En fan tin ; Sr. Simon), and a 
contributor to their journal, the Olohe. lie 
also wrote in the Naiioml and the Revue 
KacyclopMique. After the dispersion of the 
St. Siinonian school, he, like most of its 
members, showed himself a very enterjirising 
and active business man. With the co-opera 
tion of Ills brother, Isaac Pkhkire (^/.v.), alst 
earlier in life a St. Sirnonian, ho constructed 
the first lino of railway in France, between 
Paris and Saint Oerinain, and later contracted 
for tho main lines of tlio CompagnU des Chemins 
de Fcr du Nord. In 1852 the two brothers 
jointly founded tho SocUU 04n4rale du Credit 
MohiUery which gave a wonderful impulse to 
gieat financial and industrial enterprises both 
in France and clsowhcro. 

llliuilo Pereiro iml)li.shed in separate form:— 
Kmvien du Jiudgei de 18S3. li^ormes Jimin- 
c'drrs , . . tnogen de svppr'nner les impels du self 
des hoissonSf du (abac et lu loterie (1831 ).—De 
Vassielte de I’impbt; examen critigne de Iruvad 
de lu Commission de la Chambre des Deputes svr 
le budget des recettes Considerations snr 

les Finanees de la Franee. et des Atats Unis (1832). 
'fhese belong to his St. Siinonian days, and are 
ru])ublislied froiii tho Reeue Knegclopuligue, 

[U. Weill, L' Ecole St. Simonienne, 1890.] 

E. ca. 

PEREIRE, Isaac (1806-1880); for bio¬ 
graphical details see note on his brother Emile 
Pkiikihe. 

Is.’iac Peivirc puhlished he Rble. de la Rungm de 
France et COrganisation du Credit en France 
(1864 ).—Budget de. JSi7 : gucstlons financiercs 
rt'/orme de rimptg (1877). — La question des 
chemins defer (1879).--An Question Rcligieuse 
(1879). —let Folitiqux Finnncih'e (1879). 

K. ca. 

PERI, Giovanni Domenico, a rich and 
learned inerehant of the lirst half of the 17th 
eentury, desired, as he says in his preface, “to 
coinnuinioate to tho world some collections 
about the e,stablishment and maintenance of 
his business,” which were originally intended 
for his sons Girolamo and Tomaso, sncces.sors 
to their father’s busine.s.s. 

Tluse collections he printed in his XegoziantCf a 
work wliioh, however, has much wiiler aims than | 


the author would lead us to believe. It is a techni¬ 
cal handbook for merchants, to teach them trading 
and book-keeping, treating at much length of tho 
method of mercantile accounts called the system 
of double entry. It contains also interesting 
historical notices on the exchanges between the 
principal Italian and foreign cities, explained in 
twenty statements in the second part. Following 
the impulse given to comparatively liberal opinions 
in public economy and commerce, as by Scaccia, 
Sthacca, and other followers of cominercialist 
doctrines, Peri demonstrates the importance of 
merchants, and pleads for them and commerce. 
He treats also of mercantile contracts, giving all 
the nece.s.sary explanations for entei ing into them 
conformably with the ideas of tho jurisconsults of 
his epoch. The work is dividc<l into four parts, 
and is still interesting, especially for the history of 
the mercantile customs of those times. 

II Ticgoziantef Genoa, 1638, and Venice, 1672, 
parts i. and ii. ; 1673, parts iii. and iv., presso 
Gio. Giacomo llerz. A. R 

PERICULUM SORTIS. This term is used 
by inediicval writers on usury to describe the 
danger on the .score of risk to which a man might 
expose hiin.self by lending money. Although 
usury and interest, in i he modern sense of the 
term, were forbidden, exceptions to and evasions 
of the strict letter of the law became increasingly 
common ; among others wc find payment widely 
taken on tho ground of pcricnlum sortis in cases 
where an individual incurred a distinct risk of 
losing his loan altogether; or, where ho was 
inconvenienced by the failure of a borrower to 
return it at the stipulated time. 

[Ashley, W.J., Introduction to English Economic 
IlUdoryf i. (1892).—Ciinniiighnm, W., Christian 
Opinion on Usury (1881).—Cunningham, W., 
Growth of English Jlistori/ and Commerce (1890).] 

E. A. M. 

PI^RIER, Casimir (1777-1832). Originally 
an engineer oflicer, he l-ft the army in 1802 to 
found a bank. Under the government of the 
Bourbons, be was in the Lower House, and a 
steady oiipone.nt of the reactionary measures 
passed during their reigns ; after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 lie became minister of tlie interior 
and held this post at ilio time of his death. 

Ilis Ri’jle.rions ,mr le projet d'emprunt (1817), 
and his Opinion sur le projet de, loi relatif an 
remboursenient et d la reduction des rentes (1821), 
were directed against foreign loans and the con- * 
vvr.sioii of state loans. Tu 1838, a collection of 
his speeches \\%s publishc'd under the litle of 
'Opinions, et Discours de M, Casimir Perier (4 
vols.) with a prefatory notice by M. de Rchnusat. 

E. ca. 

PERIODICITY OF CRISES. See Crlses. 
PERIOT (or Peuit), A fractional part of 
be troy grain formerly used in calculating 
lie value of the precious metals, but not actu¬ 
ally existent as a weight. Taking the standard 
Uoy pound as a unit, the subdivisions were as 
bllows:— 
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1 Troy pound =12 ounces 

1 ,, ounce =20 pennyweights 

1 ,, pennyweight=24 grains 

1 ,, grain =20 mites 

] ,, mite =24 droites 

1 ,, droito =20 periots 

1 ,, periot =24 blanks 


The periot, therefore, was to 

grain, and the smallest subdivision, the blank, 
to YTToVo-ir*^ grain. As no weight less than 
about grain is appreciable on a good 

assay balance of the j^resent day, it is evident 
that no such weights as the above could 
actually exist, and there can be little doubt 
that they were used in calculating the value of 
bullion in bulk in the same manner a.s we now 
use decimals. Thus the schcdido to the Coin¬ 
age Act 1870 gives the weigh: id’ a sovereign 
as 123-27447 grains, but if the weight be cal¬ 
culated from the data given i'* the note to the 
schedule (934 sovereigns and one avereign 
in a pound troy of standard gol'i^, it is seen 
that this is only an approximation, the exact 
weight being indeterminate (see Guinka), and, 
where minute accuracy is aimed at, the number 
of decimal figures used will depend on the 
multiple of the sovereign under consideration. 

It is not possible to state precisely when these 
weights were first introduced, or when their use 
was discontinued, but they are referred to in an 
old manuscript volume in the Royal Mint library, 
entitled Mint and Moneta, which bears no date, 
but appears to have been written during the latter 
half of the 16th century, as “only used by the 
goldsmiths for the making of an assay of gold and 
silver.” They are also used in an .act of Queen 
Elizabeth (43 Eliz. 1601) in defining the weights 
of silver coins, and for a similar purpose in regard 
to both gold and silver coins in an act of the Long 
Parliament (see Scobell’s continuation of Pulton’s 
Ads and Ordinances^ 1640-57, under date 1649 
c. 43, Moneys and Coins of Kngland), Refer¬ 
ences will be found to them also in various modern 
text-books (Clialler’s Hall-Marks on Plate; Kelly’s 
Universal Cambist; Ruding’s Anyials of the Coin¬ 
age ; Chaney’s Owr Weights arid Measures, It is 
interesting to note that three of the names used 
lor these subdivisions of a grain are those of 
ancient coins; also that they are alternately one 
twentieth and one twenty-fourth, as ia the case of 
the ounce, penny weiglit, and grain at xhe present 
day. ^ E. R. 

PERMIT, a license or writing granted by 
the ofiicers of the excise certifying that the 
duties on certain goods have been paid, and 
autliorising or permitting their removal from 
one place to another. Previous to 1848 all 
siurits sent out by spirit dealers were accom¬ 
panied by permits, but by the 11 & 12 Viet, 
c* 121, an excise certificate was substituted for 
the permit. This provision was extended to 
the removal of spirits by rectifiers and com¬ 
pounders by the 23 & 24 Viet. c. 114. 

1 he use of pemiits is at present restricted 
ohiefly to the removal of duty-free malt and of 


spirits from distUlcm' spirit stores or from duty¬ 
free warehouses. 

Permits and certificates are regarded as a 
valuable means of identifying articles on transit, 
and of distinguishing those upon which the 
duties have been paid from those upon which 
duties have not been paid. They also afford a 
means for checking the receipt of illicit spirits, 
and of preventing a fraud on the revenue laws. 

J. *5. c. M. 

PERPETUITIES, Rule against. The rule 
against perpetuities is intended to prevent the 
tying up of land or other pn>peity for an 
indelinitc period. The love of power, and the 
wish to perpetuate tin; opulence and considera¬ 
tion of their families, has oCroii induced owners 
of property, especially of hinded property, to 
settle beforehand it^ devolution for as long a 
time as possible, lint the English courts of 
justice have always endeavoured to limit this 
action in^ the public interest and to maintain 
freedom of trade in proi)erty. Wlien the land- 
owners procured the statute De Donis Condi- 
tionalibusy 13 Edw. I. c. 1, which made entailed 
land inalienable, the courts evaded tlio statute 
by means of the collusive actions known as fines 
and recoveries. When the Statute of Uses, 
27 Hen. Vlll. c. 10, contrary to the intention 
of those who enacted it, made possible new 
contrivances for guiding the devolution of 
landed estate, the courts again took alarm, and 
by degrees worked out what is now known as 
the rule against perpetuities. Under this rule, 
any disposition of landed estate, or other 
property, which is to bo valid, must take effect 
within the period of a life, or livj‘.s, in being 
at the time when it was made, and tv/enty-one 
yeara afterwards, with an additional allowance 
for the period of gestation where the party en¬ 
titled is a posthumous son. The practical 
importance of this rule, as ensuring the 
restoration of land sooner or later to free com¬ 
merce, is vastly diminished by the fact that 
every tenant for life has now a statutory power 
of selling the settled land (see Settlp:ment, 
Land ; Entail, Law of). 

In connection with the rule against per¬ 
petuities may be noticed the rule limiting the 
period during which tlie income of property, 
real or personal, may be accumulated for the 
benefit of the person or persons who will ulti¬ 
mately take that property. The rule is con¬ 
tained in the act 39 & 40 Geo. III. 98, 
popularly known‘as the Thellusson Act. A 
certain Mr. Thellusson had ordered in his 
will that the income of his estate should be 
accumulated during the lives of all his chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren alive at the time of 
his death for the benefit of sonje future de¬ 
scendants. Such a disposition did not contra¬ 
vene the rule against perpetuities, but it was 
felt to be unreasonable and contrary to public 
policy. It thus led to the passing of the act 
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above mentioned, which forbids the accumula* 
tion of the income of property for any period 
longer than the life of the grantor, and twenty- 
one years afterwards, with an allowance for the 
period of gestation where the person who is to 
take is still unboni at the death of the testator. 
Any direction to accumulate income, which 
contravenes the act, is void for the time in 
excess of the period ])rescribed by the act. 
The income during such time is to bo paid to 
the person who would have been entitled to 
receive it liad there been no direction to accumu¬ 
late. A further check on the accumulation of 
income for tlie ])urpose of purchasing land is 
imposed by the Accumulation Act 1892 (65 
k 66 Viet. c. 68). (See Tiikllusson.) 

[Willin.ms, Principles of the Law of ReM Pro- 
perlyt and Principles of the Law of Persoruil Pro¬ 
perly^ atnl Lewis on Perpetuilies.'\ F. c. M. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. Personal pro- 
])orty is, roughly speaking, movable pro¬ 
perty ; as real propei ty is, roughly speaking, 
property in land. It consisted originally of 
movables or chattels in the strict sense, but 
its scope was afterwards extended. Certain 
interests in land which were of little consequence 
at the time when the definition of real estate 
became fixed, are described as chattels real, and 
treated as personalty. Those include all Iwiso- 
liold interests and estates at will. Again, the 
right to enforce jmymont of a debt or to recover 
damages in an action at law are includctl in 
personalty under the name of ctwscs in action. 
Personal annuities, money invested in the 
funds, the shares of most comj^anics, patents 
and copyrights, are dcscjribcd as incorporeal 
]>orsonal property. Indeed many objects now 
included in personal property have hardly any¬ 
thing in common save that on the death of the 
})craon entitled to them, they pass to the 
executor or administrator, whilst realty before 
1898 passed to the heir or devisee. 

[Williams oa Personal Property.'] F. 0. M. 

PERSONAL SERVICES are those which are 
expended in guarding, conveying, or otherwise 
preserving (a) the objects of production ; (6) the 
persons of the producers. These services may 
be, as SisMONDi observes {Nouv. Princ. dc VA'on. 
Pol.f p. 147), **of the most elevated as of the 
most menial kind ... as for instance those of a 
physician ... or those of a valet dc chanihre.** 

Economists differ as to whether the j'osscssion 
of such services may be rightly esteemed wealth, 
ami as to whether those who render them should 
bo styled productive or unproductive labourers. 
Adam Smith observes that “the la1)our of a 
menial servant. . . adds to the valueof nothing” 
of Natioiu% cilited by M'Cn.i.orn, ]». 
119). ,1. S. following his lead, writes 

of “domestic servants and all other unproduc¬ 
tive lal>our(‘r.s”(/VLj/V/)/e.9o/" Pol. Econ.^vh. iii.), 
and sharply <‘riticises M‘Culloch and J. B. .Say 
for classing them as “productive.” Again, in 


his Some Unsettled Questions of Political Econt^y 
(Essay iii.), Mill distinctly repudiates the idea 
of domestic servants being productive labourers, 
yet, inconsistently, admits (cp. also Sismondi, 
Nouv, Princ,, p. 147) that most of such persons 
“ occasionally, and some habitually, render 
services which must bo con.sidered as of a pro¬ 
ductive nature ” (p. 85 ib.). 

The French economists of the present century 
opposed both Smith and Mill. Thus J. B. Say, 
referring to the consumption of w’ealth, observes 
that the most rapid consumption is that made 
des services personnels {L’Econ. Pol., ii. p. 231 ; 
also quoted by Sandelin, Repertoire Gin. d* Econ, 
Pol. , art. “Consommation”). Sismondi thought 
them productive, yet he makes the confu.sing 
remark that “ they only dilfer from productive 
labour in the fact that their results cannot be 
stored up” (ib. p. 147). 

F. B ASTI AT argued against both Smith’s and 
Mill’s reasouii»g. In his chapter on value, he 
examines the nature of a “ service,” laying stress 
on Say’s doctrine—as old as Bacon—that there 
is really no such thing as creative or so-called 
“ ju’odm five” human labour. Man can only 
combine or displace the forces and materials 
which already exist. It follows from this that 
all labour being equally “unproductive,” the 
importance of any service is only a question of 
degree. Bastiat considers the services of soldiers, 
guards, etc., as “undoubtedly” “productive,” 

“ seeing that tlie sole object of the arrangement 
is to increase the proportion which tlie aggregate 
satisfactions of the community bear to tlie 
general efforts” (p. 146 26 .). He proceeds to 
argue that pei-soiial services liave “ value ” quite 
independently of their transiency, and referring 
to those services which “vanish and leave no 
trace beliind,” he remarks: “The very same 
thing holds of personal services. The consumer 
makes the value disajijicar, for it has been 
created only for that purpose. It is of little 
conseijuencc, as regards tlie principle of value, 
whether the service is undertaken to satisfy a 
want to-day, to-morrow, or a year hence.” 

Modern English economists have not all 
agreed with Bastiat. Prof. Alfred Marshall is, 
however, very decided on the question. Defin¬ 
ing wealtU as consisting of the desirable things 
a man possesses, he confines the term to a man's 
“ external goods,” but he extends this to include 
“personal services of all kinds” {Princ. of Econ., 
bk. ii. ch. ii. § 1). Prof. J. E. Caikm.s {Home 
Leading Principles of Pol. Econ., p. 25) la ackets 
commodities and services interchangeably as 
wealth ; but H. SiDOWicK {Princ. of Pol. Econ., 
3vd cd. bk. i. ch. iii. p. 88 ), going back to 
Smith’s definition of wealth, places both side.s 
of the question with almost equal force before his 
readers. “A man’s money-income,” he observes, 

“ is not entirely . . . spent in consumable 
things ... it is partly spent in what we may 
call ‘consumable services,’ i.e, utilities furnished 
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by the labour of others, ‘ which are not fixed 
aud embodied in matter,’ such as the services 
of domestics, physicians, actora, carriers. 
Ought we then to extend the conception of 
‘wealth’ to include such services.” . . . “If, as 
I think, the term wealth is by usage restricted 
to stores or sources of utility comparatively 
permanent, some other term must be found to 
include . . . what I have called directly * con¬ 
sumable services,’ . . . and I propose ... to 
employ the terms * commodities * and * produce 
of labour' in this extended way.” Prof. Sidg- 
wick then goes on to raise the question which 
Bastiat discussed, and assumes that personal 
services “are not wealth, on account of their 
transiency ” {ih. p. 89). Prof. Mai'shall 
(Principles of Economics, Ist ed. p. 110) 
observes that the inclusion of these does not 
often affect our discussions except in cases 
where there is a distinction between what is 
“wealth to the individual,” and * wealth to 
the society.” 

It is, however, obvious tliat the personal 
services of what Siamondi happily calls cette 
popuintion gardienne (ib. p. 141) are absolutely 
and directly indispensable to the production, 
the transfer, the circulation, and what is equally 
important, the protection aiid prescj vation, of 
weal til, and must be classed as indirectly pro¬ 
ductive labour. [See Servicks.] a. l. 

PESCATORE, Matteo (1813-1879), was 
born at San Giorgio Canavose (Piedmont), lie 
first taught civil law and then the ])Iiilosophy 
of law at the university of Turin. He was u 
deputy in the sub-alpine parliament, and when 
the kingdom of Italy was constituted he became 
one of its senators. Deeply vei*sed in judicial 
and social science, his work has left traces on 
education, legislation, science, finance, and the 
philosophy of law. In the teaching of law 
Pcscatore introduced a rational, in place of an 
exegetical method. The law on the enfranchise¬ 
ment of long leases is due to his labours and 
\vork in parliament. 

Ho left two important works, one on legal 
l>hilosophy, Logica del dmito, the other on finance, 
Logica deUe imposte, Turin, 1867. The latter is 
a comprehensive treatise on taxes, and dis¬ 
plays thorough practical sense combined with 
incisive and original ideas as well as profound 
learning. 

[A. Bertolotti, “Matteo Pescatore,” in the 
Rlirista Knropeay Florence, 1879.] u. u. 

PESETA—a diminutive of Peso, which was 
frequently used to denote the Spanish dollar— 
first appears amongst Spanish coinage tenns 
during the 17th centuiy. It was then, how¬ 
ever, rarely used. It was a division of the 
dollar, and was applied to two different moneys 
of account, distinguished as 

Peseta Mexioana, which = 5 reals vellon. 

Peseta Provincial, which = 4 reals vellon. 

1 he coin representing this latter denomination, 
VOL. III. 


usually called the Pistareen, was from 1700 
onwards a familiar tenn in commerce, particu¬ 
larly in the West Indies; five of them wont 
to the dollar, and they were, in 1717, valued 
by Sir Isaac Newton as 10 g. of English 
currency. 

When, in 1876, Spain actually adopted the 
method and standard of the Latin Union, she 
took the peseta provincial, vvliicli ^\as roughly 
equal to the franc in value, as the unit of tlic 
new currency, and divided it into 100 centiinos, 
to correspond with the French centime. The 
silver 5-peseta piece, like the 6-franc jnece of 
France, became the largest silver coin, and the 
gold 26-peseta piece was the representative of 
the existence of a gold standard. But, owing 
to the absence from Spain of a sufficient stock 
of gold to keep tlm 6-pc.s(.;ta piece at its proper 
value, the peseta has been steadily falling 
in gold price for some years past, and at 
the present time (1907), instead of 26*22, 
about 36 are required in exchange for a 
sovereign. 

[Kelly’s Camhisty p. 319. — Chalmers’s ()/ 

Colonial Cv/rrenepy p. 395.—Browne’s Merchant's 
Ilandhooky p. 58.J o. a. h. 

PESO. See Dollar, Mexican, etc. 

PESSIMISM. Like the term Optimism, the 
term pessimism is used in a variety of senses. 
Properly it denotes the doctrine that, in the 
world as a whole, evil necessarily predominates 
over good. But it is often used loosely to 
describe the mood of those who are more alive 
to the evil than to the good of existence. 
Quite apart from any philosophic theory, differ¬ 
ences of temperament and of circumstances will 
cause men to differ very widely in their estimate 
of life. Individual feeling admits of infinite 
gradations which defjy classification. Pessimism 
and optimism in this popular use are terms of 
merely relative import. Pessimism as a prin- 
ci])le has manifested itself in religions forms, 
notably in Buddhism, and in philosophical 
forms, the most modern of which are associated 
with the names of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. 
A critical examination of pessimist theories 
would altogether transcend the limits of this 
article. Tlicy have their origin in the undeni¬ 
able and awful contrast between human aspira¬ 
tion and human attainment. No form of 
philosophic pessimism has at present exerted 
much iiilliience on political economy. The 
Classical Economists (q.v.) lived in an age 
of optimism and wele in full sympathy with 
their age. They had a hearty faith in the 
unfettered energies of mankind. It is true 
that the theories of certain eminent economists, 
as Maltiius and Ricardo, have been used to 
demonstrate that under existing conditions the 
state of the mass of mankind must steadily 
grow worse. The inference commonly drawn, 
however, Avas not that mankind were doomed 
by fate to suffer, but that the actual economic 

II 
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Bystem must be modified. Those who do not 
expect well-being to result from individual 
effort are confident that it can bo produced by 
the action of the community. 

The rising generation of economists may 
probably be less optimistic in tone. The veiy 
diffusion and intensity of the desire for comfort 
tend to produce a formidable discontent which 
may at first discharge itself upon obnoxious 
institutions or classes, but must finally break 
against the unalterable facts of nature. Certain 
cliaracteristics of modern civilisation, notably 
the resulting prolongation of the lives of the 
weak, both in mind and body, and the heavy 
burthens imposed on the capable members of 
society, scorn likely to retard progress as hitherto 
understood. The limits to the physical re¬ 
sources of our globe are becoming more apparent. 
Nearly the whole of its surface has been ex¬ 
plored ; the area which civilised man can 
occupy has been jiretty well ascertained ; the 
groat forests are disappearing, the virgin soils 
are losing their spontaneous fertility, and 
ininos are worked upon a scale which in many 
eases threatens exhaustion in no distant future 
(Minks and Minerals, Exhaustion of). The 
assumption that mankind are destined to a 
l)raetically infinite economic development is thus 
shaken. The economists of a past ago were 
chiefly concerned with the advantages which 
would follow the dtistriiction of artificial barriers; 
but the stringency of natural limitations which 
cannot bo removed will probably attract more 
attention from the economists of the approach¬ 
ing time. 

[J. Sully, Pessiniismf A History and a Onli- 
n'sm. —W. Walbice, art. on “ IV.ssiiiiism ** in the 
Hrif.., yth. ed., and the authorities therein 
eitiul, see also A'/tcy. lint. 14 th ed,] y. o. 

I'ESTEIj, Frieuuich Wilhelm von (1721- 
1805), was born at Uintclen (Li])pe-Schaum¬ 
burg), studied at Gottingen, bocaino doctor 
utriusqiiR juris (1747), and professor of law, 
first at Gottingen and afterwards (1763) at 
Leyilen. Ho was dismissed from his office in 
171)5, when the revolution broke out; and 
then Went to Germany, but returned in 1803 
and remained at Leyden until his death. In 
1792 ho was ennobled by the Emperor. 

His works mostly deal with law ; the following, 
however, contain ])rirt.s which are important iu 
emmeetiou with ecomunie. study; Ualtnken von 
der Kechtnu'issiykrif der lirichsstdndisrhen TMnd- 
poslen und dt-r rncnoeisHMeit eities diese 
atts.'icJdirssrnden/ursliit’hrn Taxischen lieichspost- 
monopoh (^Thougljts on the lawfulness of the 
po.^ts managed by the ditrereiit govermucutsS of the 
emi)iro and the absence of evidence for the 
mouoj)oly of the ]>osta enjoyed by the Prince of 
Taxis), Hinteleu, 1759.— I'^ondaoienta jurispru- 
xtdituie luiturnlis ddineata in usuni auditoruMj 
L.B. 1773, 1771, Ultra], 1776, translated into 
French (1775) ami into Dutch (1783).— Com- 
mentarii dc lUpublica liidar., A./i., 1782 and 


1798. The last work especially contains some 
remarks on trade and currency that deserve 
mention; they bear, however, for the grater 
part, the impress of the opinions of bis time ; 
the general ideas are mostly imbued with a 
moral and philosophical character. A. F. v. L. 

PETER’S PENCE, called also Rome Scot, 
An annual payment made to the pope of Rome 
till the reign of Henry VIII. Its origin is 
almost lost in antiquity, but tradition says 
that it was instituted by Ofla, king of Mercia, 
who, after a visit to Rome, ordered that every 
person having land or cattle of the annual 
value of 30d. should contribute a penny 
annually towards the support of the English 
college at Rome, the whole to be collected 
each year during the time between the feast 
of St. Peter and St. Paul and the first of 
August. Before the beginning of the 13th 
century Peter’s Pence had been commuted for a 
fixed annual payment, about £200. Even 
this soon came to be looked upon as a papal 
exaction, rather than a free gift, and the threat 
of withholding it was a valuable weapon against 
pa[)al aggression: when therefore in 1305 a.d. 
Clement V. tried to go back to the old 
.system of a penny from each household, the 
attempt was stoutly resisted, and it was never 
again repeated. The term is still used as 
describing voluntary payments made to the 
Pope. Tlio payment of Peter’s Pence as a 
national gift was abolished in 1533 by 25 
Henry VIIL, c. 21. 

[Stubbs, Co7istitutional Ilutory* — Fronde, 
History of /i!7iyland.] A. K. 8. 

PETIT SERI EANTY. See Serjeanty. 
PETITIT DI RORETO, Carlo Ilauionb 
(1790-1860). Born iu Turin of a noble family, 
ho held importiiiit offioe.s under the Piedmontese 
government, and occui)icd himself much with 
the duties of adminish ation and economic study, 
discussing and proposing important liberal re¬ 
forms in the state, ami exorcising a useful 
influence. 

His j)rincipal work, on the best manner of deal¬ 
ing with beggars, will bear eomparisoii witli 1 )k 
Gbuando’s classic. Iu this book Petitti discussed 
tho precautions taken to j)reveut begging in 
ditferent states, and tlie question of legal interven¬ 
tion. Anotlier work on Italian railways, in which 
he .studied the organisation of railways thoroughly, 
giving many useful statistics, was of great import¬ 
ance iu Italy, as the first example of this kind of 
investigation at a time when great industrial 
questions were still not familiar in tliat country. 

Petitti wrote also ou prison discipline (Turin, 
1840), on children’s labour (1841), customs 
uuion.s (1814), reform in taxation (1814), and on 
many other subjects. 

After his death aiiother of his works was pub¬ 
lished, on the subject of tho lottery. In this 
are collected facts from dilfeivut countries, their 
laws on the subject, and the history of the 
dillereut systems ; he attacks government lotteries 
with much force. Sul buon yoc&rno della, inendi- 
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dtdLi Turin, 1837.— Delle strode ferrate e del 
migliore ordinamento di esse^ Capolago, 1845.— 
Del giuoco del lotto, Turin, 1853. 

[P. S. Mancini, Notizia della vita e degli 
studj di C, 1. Petitti di Roreto, publieata come 
proemio all’ opera postuma di questo siil giuoco 
del lotto.] u. R. 

PETTY BAG, Parva Baga, was a division of 
the chancery records which was concerned with 
writs and returns in cases more nearly affecting 
the interests of the crown than those of the 
subject. These records date from the Tudor 
period, and include writs and returns of Certio¬ 
rari, Ad quod Dampiuin, Depopulations and 
Sdre Facias, etc. These might be classed as 
the political records of the chancery, that is, 
in so far as they refer to questions of state or 
public policy. The division, however, is very 
loosely made, and is not consistently observed. 

For economic purposes these records are interest¬ 
ing as containing valuable and instructive returns 
of “Depopulations” under Elizabeth and James I. 

A. L. 

PETTY, Sir William (1623-1687), politi¬ 
cal economist and statistician, born at Rorasey 
in Hampshire, was educated to bo a doctor, 
and graduated, 1649, in physic at the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, subsequently at the College of 
Physicians in London. His active life may be 
divided into two periods. During the first, 
after a short tenure of the professorship of 
surgery at Oxford, ho hold several public 
appointments in Ireland, in connection with 
the survey of that kingdom and tlie subse¬ 
quent distribution of the confiscated lands 
amongst the successful soldiery, after the 
conquest of the island by the Commonwealth. 
Petty enjoyed the cemfidence of the Cromwell 
family in a singular degree, and remained 
devoted to their memory to the last. In the 
second part of his career, after the overthrow 
of the Protectorate by the Republicans, and of 
the Republic by the Restoration, he devoted 
himself to the study of vital statistics and 
(piestions of trade and commerce, to which he 
gave the name of “political arithmetick” 
(see Auitiimktic, Political). He enjoyed 
the good - will and protection of the king 
personally, though ho was the object of dislike 
of the extreme court party, as ho had been of 
that of the extreme republicans. 

“ By political arithmetick,” says Davenant, 

“ we mean the art of reasoning by figures upon 
things relating to government. . . . The art 
itself is undoubtedly very ancient; but the 
application of it to the particular objects 
of trade and revenue is what Sir William 
Betty first began. ... He first gave it that 
name, and brought it into rules and methods ” 
(Davenant, Politicdl Arithvietick, Works, 1, 
128, 129). In this sense Sir William Petty 
has, and not without reason, been called the 
founder of political economy. 


Putting aside the works relating to the 
history of the Down survey, which are of 
exclusively historical interest, the first publica¬ 
tion with which the name of Petty is connected 
is The Ohftcrvatio7is upon the Bills of Mortality 
! of the city of London, published in 1662 ; a 
i small book of about 100 pages, but bearing on 
I the title-page the name, not of Petty, but of 
Graunt (g.v.). Whether Petty or Graunt 
was the real author has been the subject of 
much controversy. It is to be noticed that 
in a list of his writings—though not of his 
published works — found at.Wycombe in his 
o\vn handwriting, some ‘ ‘ observations on the 
bills of mortality” are mentioned under the 
date of 1660, i.e, two years before the appear¬ 
ance of Graunt’.s pamphlet {Life of Petty, p. 
818). It is not, however, stated that these 
observations were then published. On the 
other hand, in one of the two series of de¬ 
tached essays on “political arithmetic,” pub¬ 
lished at various times between 1671 and 
1687, Potty speaks distinctly of the earlier 
work as “ Grant’s book ” ; and in another 
he refers to his own essay the “ Observations 
upon the Dublin bills” as the “‘snulfcrs’ to 
make the candle of the new light to the world 
given by the earlier book burp, clearer.” 

Taking this list of facts into connection 
with the publication by Petty, in 1674, two 
years after Graunt’s death, of a new and en¬ 
larged edition of the book, with the numerous 
parallelisms between the Observations and the 
Treatise on Taxes, published by Potty in 1662, 
with the general belief at the time, as evidenced 
by Evelyn and Burnet, that Polly was the 
author, and with the intiniacy over a long period 
of Petty with Giaunt, it can hardly be doubted 
that PeTty had, to say the least, a large share 
in tlie work, and that the case is one of joint 
{Life of Petty, p. 180). 

Of Sir William Petty’s economic works, five have 
achieved a permanent icputation—the Treatue on 
Taxes and Contrilnitions, published 1662; the Dis¬ 
course on Political Arithmetick, wrilton in 1671, 
.but not published till 1091, after his death ; 
and a tract entitled ^antulumcunqus concerning 
Money, dealing withqm^stionsof currency, written 
in 1682 ; a tract entitled Verhum Sai)ie7iti, written 
in the last year of the first Dutch war, in 1665 ; 
and the Political Survey or Anatomy of Ireland, 
publishetl anonyinously in 1672. To these may 
be added the two series of detached Essays on 
Political Arithmetick, already alluded to, written 
at various times between 1671 and 1687. It has 
been well observed that all these treatises—none 
of which is of any considerable length—“ are less 
akin to elaborate treatises than to essays throwing 
out hints and thoughts” [Edinburgh Review, Nu. 
378, July 1895). The author shows a marked 
tendency to keep in view the practical aspect of 

1 8co on this subject Graunt or Petty, by Professor 
O. If. Hull, Jioston, 1896; and a D'<i‘Hertation on Sir 
William Petty, by Mr. W. L. Bevan, Canterbury, 1898; 
lA/e of Sir William Petty, ch. vii. 
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questions, and to found his reasoning on observa These views brought him very near to a ccOTect 
tioii and on facts gained through his own experi- theory of tra<ie. “ Why,” he asked, “should we 
ence, rather than on those methods of deductive persuade water to rise of itself above its mitural 
reasoning which were pursued by the economists spring? . . . We must consider in general wa^ as 
of a later school In this respect Petty's methods wise physicians tamper not exceedingly with their 
are far nioro .suggestive of Adam Smith than of patients, rather complying with the motions of 
Kig'ARDO ; and they bring him into touch with the nature than contradicting it with vehement ad- 

economists of the pre.sent day, such a.s Thorold ininistrativcs of their own, so in politics and 

Rooeus and Marshall. “An opinion of what is economics the same must be used. . . . Why 
pos.siblo to bo done ” is the beading of one of his should we forbid the use of any foreign corn- 
papers, and the tendency to pi efer the practical to modity which our own hands and country cannot 
the abstract is one of the strongest characteristics produce, when we can employ our spare hands and 
of his mind. It originated, no doubt, in his own lands upon such exportable commodities as will 
early experience of the didiculties of the art of purcha.se the same and more?” (Jrcatws 07i Tocca, 
government in Ireland, and in his protracted and cb. vi. p. 48 ; PolUical Anatomy, ch. xi. p. 356). 
only partially successful struggb^s for reformed Succe.ssful trade, and the wealth which trade 


methods of administration, which brought him into 
collision with nearly iill the dillerent parties .succe.s’- 
sively which governed the country under the Corn- 
irionwcalth and during the reign of Charles II., and 
no doubt impressed on his mind the nece.ssity of 
comjinunise. Jf, however, his method was to 
collect iacts and statistics, and to try to found 
general propo.sitions upon them, he was perfectly 
aware of tlie deficient character of the statistics 
ho had to use. Proposals for iinjiroving the 
public and ollicial sources of information in this 
re.spect, in other words, for e.stalilishing a proper 
statistical <Iepartment as pai-t of the machinery 
of government,constantly recur in hi.s pages, and the 
ovii.s arising from the absence of a proper machinery 
for readily obtaining this class of information are 
powerfully enforced. It would not, however, be 
correct to .say that no instances of the deductive 
method of reasoning are to be found in Petty’.s 
work.s. 'I’hus in the Trcntm on Taxe^ aiul Oon- 
tributiouH, a s])ecuIation on “a ])ar of land and 
labour” or nuiver.sal standard of value, is to be 
found, which belongs to this order of ideas. Such 
instances are, howc.vcr, the exception. 

i’otty'.s s|iflcnIations are most original in the 
sphere of trade and commerce. The age was 
still one of proliihitioii and restriction, though 
the absolute proliibitions of the mcdiieval govern¬ 
ments, which rcgiirded trade with a foreigti country 
a.s 0 inaltcT of at b-ast very doubtful benefit, were 
making pla<*e for the “mercantile” .systtia, which 
admitted trade to be desirable, but only in so far 
as it could bo shown to iiierea.M- tlie amount of the 
precious metals in the country, as they w’ere con- 
.sidered to be the only true sources of wealth. 
Petty .saw clearly that the wlmle system of 
.iltempting, with this object, to force tr.ade into 
artilieial olianiiels was a mistake. The sources of 
wealth, ho clearly pointed out, were not gidd 
and .silver, but “laud ami labour," ami money he 
saw wa.s simply a measure of value, owing to certain 
iiifriusie exeelloiiees of the {neeioiis metals u.s a 
standard. “ If a man,” he pointed out, “can bring 
to l.oudou an ounce of silver out of the earth in 
Peru in the .same time that he can produce a 
hu-shel of corn, then one is tlie natural price of 
the other. Now if by reason of new and more 
easy inims a man can get two ounces of silver 
as IbnuiTly lie did one, then corn will be a.s cheap ! 
at ten shillings tlie Inisbel as it wa.s before at five ! 
shilling.s ceteris paribus" {Treotise on Taxes, ch. : 
V. p. 38). 


produce.«i, he saw was a matter of exchange; and 
that by increasing the amount of both the imports 
and the exports of the country, the wealth of the 
country cinild be inerea.scd, and not by trying 
artificially either to foster the one or the other, 
or to increase the import of the precious metals 
[Treatise on Taxes, ch. vi.). 

fie was not, however, always entirely consistent 
n his views {Life qf Petty, p. 199). He seems 
to have believed that there might after all be some 
nherent superiority in the preiuous metals over 
)ther sources of wealth ; and his silence on the 
Navigation acts is remarkable, especially con.sider- 
ng how violently he had opiio.sed them as a 
member of tlie jvirliaraent of Ireland in their ap¬ 
plication to the trade of that country {Political 
1 eithmelkk, i h. i. p. “24 ; lAfe of Petty, pp. 141* 
•J05). 

This silence may piuhajis be put down to fear of 
the establi.shed powers of the state, wliom he was 
probably afraid of offending by a too open expre.s- 
sion of his vicfws. A passage in Davenant’s 
worlv.s supports this explanation ( Works, i. p. 129), 
which also probably accounts for so many of his 
writiiig.s being auouymotus, as it undoubtedly does 
for the la^t portion of the Political Anthmetick 
h.aviiig been kept back till after his death, when 
it was published by his son, Lord Shelburne {Life 
of Petty, p. 205). 

Tclty s.aw clearly that import duties should not 
be levied on raw m.iterials, as tlu* price was there¬ 
by raised to the consumer in a ilegree altogether 
beyond the revenue iirought in to the state. He 
also desired to levy the inland revenue as much as 
po.ssible on articles of wliieh the home producer 
had a practienl monopoly, as on tliem taxation 
couM most easily he iniiio.sed without raising pi ices 
excessively {Treatise on Taxes, ch. vi. pp. 41-49). 
Nevertheless ho ailmits “ that all tilings ready and 
ripe for consumption nuiy be made somewhat 
dearer than the .same things made at home, only 
trade is not to l*o de.stroyi d, or seriously hampered" 
{ib. p. 42). 

In th'* Quantulumxnnque concerning Motley he 
states correctly the rea.son.s which make the precious 
inet.nls tit to be standard.s of value. There is an 
expression of opinion in the Political Anato^ny 
of Ireland, ch. x., in favour of a single standard, 
presum.'ibly silver, considering the circumstance.s 
of the time. His works also contain a clear 
statement of the evils arising from confusion ol 
coins and debasing the coinage ; and from the laws 
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against usury. In this connection he correctly 
states the character of “ interest ” — which he 
calls “use money”—and “exchange,” which he 
calls “local interest.” The former, he says, is 
“a reward for forbearing the use of your own 
money for a term of time agreed upon, whatso¬ 
ever need yourself may have of it meanwhile.” 
The latter is “a reward given for having your 
money at such a place where you most need the 
use of it” {(^mniulumcunfimy Queries 28 and 
29). In connection with these questions he 
advocates a decimal coinage {Quantulumcu7\qit£y 
Query 31), the convenience of which he points 
out. He understood that the quantity of money 
ill a country which is necessary ought to depend 
on the number of transactions. “Money,” ho 
^aid in the Verbum Sapientiy in a happy com¬ 
parison, “is but the fat of the body politick, 
whereof too much doth as often hinder its agility 
as too little makes it sick.” It is in this connec- 
lion that, in the Qmntulumcunque canceling 
Mmejfy he hits at the master fallacy of the 
mercantile system by boldly stating that super¬ 
fluous coin, like any other superfluous commodity, 
can with advantage be exported (Queries 23-27). 
In order to keep the supply of money on a level 
with the requirements of the country from time 
to time lie advocates the establishment of a sound 
banking system on the example of the banking 
system of Holland {Life of Pdtyy 228). 

In the treatise on taxes a discussion occurs in 
the early part of the work on the origin of “ rent,” 
which he considers mysterious, but though he 
comes near to stating correctly the origin of rent, 
it cannot bo claimed for him that he anticipated 
Ricardo, for he regarded rent simply as the profit 
of the capital invested in the laud, though he saw 
that some lands more favourably situated than 
others, such .as that near towns, would command 
a higher profit, though he does not state clearly 
why ( Treatise on Taxes, ch. v.). 

He was strongly impressed with the desirability 
of increasing tlie population. An increase of the 
people he cousidered was the surest sign of 
tulvancing prosperity ; but he recognised — and 
here we see the influence of his knowledge of 
Ireland—that for an incre<ase to be beneficial, it 
must be accompanied with a corresponding in¬ 
crease ill the ellicicncyof labour. In conuection 
with his study of the question, he made a re¬ 
markable forecast of the growth of the city of 
London westward {Treatise on Taxes, iv. 28). 
He had fully realised the importance of the 
division of labour in augmenting production. 
Cloth, he says, must be made cheaper when 
one cards, anotlier spins, another weaves, another 
draws, anollier dresses, another presses and packs, 
than when all the operations above mentioned are 
clumsily performed by the same hand {Political 
Arithmetick, i. 224). He understood that price 
was founded on supply and demand, and he 
illustrates this by some observations on the 
causes of the value of diamonds at different times 
and in diderent places (Sloanc MS. 2903, British 
Museum, Life of Petty, p. 223). 

His economic views largely strengthened his 
political convictions on certain subjects. He was 
one of the earliest advocates of a genuine religious 


liberty, but he drives home the argument in favour 
of it by pointing out that maiming, burning, ami 
persecuting people on account of opinion injures 
the state ami diminishes the revenue; and that, 
as a rule, the heterodox are the most thinking, 
and therefore one of the most productive classes 
of the community; a proposition which he illus¬ 
trates by the example of the Dutch {Poli'ical 
Arithmetic, ch, i. p. 227 ; Life of Petty, p. 224). 

The influence of Horbes, with whom Petty was 
brought into contact as a young man when study¬ 
ing in Paris, may be traced in the strong view 
taken by him of the necessity of a well-organised 
government, and of increasing the powers of the 
state; and in his hatred of the notion of any 
shape of impefi'ium in imperio, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, which would stand in the way of the 
legitimate devclopiiient of tlie slate {Life of Petty, 
pp. 16,186-188). On the other hand, in his applica¬ 
tion of the test of utility to most questions, and 
his clear perception of the vices of the existing 
electoral system, he is in touch with Locke and 
the Whigs of the following century. 

Petty, owing to several interesting experiments 
ill ship-building connected with the “ double- 
bottom ” so often mentioned by Pepys and Evelyn, 
obtained the good-will of the Duke of York, and 
unfortunately reciprocated his confidence. Prob¬ 
ably owing to his dislike of the extreme Protestants 
and Exclusion party, whom he regarded as the 
successors of the republicans who, in 1658, had 
up.set the protectorate on the death of Cromwell, 
he was induced to trust to the assurances of the 
duke, when ho had become king as James II., that 
he wished, as Charles 11. had wished, to grant a 
general religious toleration, and would maintain 
tlie Irish settlement, in which Petty was largely 
interested. When, therefore, the Roman Catholic 
movement in Ireland—which, to say the least, was 
connived at by the king—showed unmistakable 
signs of entirely sweeping away the Protestant 
landowners, the disaster came as a moral as well 
as a material blow. He died of a gangrene in the 
foot on the 16th of December 1687, and waS 
buried in the Abbey Church at Hornsey. 

Petty was an able mathematician, and applied 
his knowledge to practical ship-building. He was 
one of the original members of the Royal Society, 
and towards the end of the reign of Charles II. 
was a])poiuted a Commissioner of the navy and 
Judge of the court of Admiralty in Ireland. He 
sat in the parliament of Charles H. as member 
for West Looe, and afterwards in the restored 
parliament of Ireland as member for luistiogue. 

A careful study on Petty by the German 
economist Roschkb appeared in 1857 in the 
Transactions of the Royal ^Scientific Society of 
Saxony (Leipzig) ; and a di.ssertaticn on his 
works was recently presented to the Faculty of 
Political Science of the University of Munich by 
Mr. W. L. Bevan (Canterbury, 1893). The 
question of the authorship of the Observations 
on the Dublin Bills of Mortality is fully discussed 
in Graunt or Petty, Boston, 1896, by Professor 
C. If. Hull, who is preparing a complete edition 
of Petty’s woiks for the Cambridge University 
Press. A full biography has been published 
by Lord Fitzmaurice (John Murray, 1895), 
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with extracts from Pettys coiTespoadenee. Th 
references to the works in the notice are from a 
volume published at Dublin, in 1769, by Boulter 
Grierson, under the title of TracU chicjhj relating 
to Ireland. K. F. 

PFEIFFER, J. F. von (1718.1787), a 
German cameralist of the IStli century, born 
in Berlin, was the son of a Swiss inhabitant of 
that town, took })art as a young officer in 
the first campaign of Frederick the Great, 
and afterwards entered the king’s service as 
an official. Falsrly accused of fraud, he left 
the Prussian state service, though pronounced 
innocent, and was for many years employed by 
other princes of tlie empire. After several 
more iinjiortant economic journeys, he returned 
to llanau, that ho might devote himself to 
literary work. 

Between 1770 and 1778 his principal work 
apjieared, Ijehrbegriff aamvitliclier dkonomischer 
nvd (Jam^alwissemcJuifteM^ 4 vols. In quick 
succession there followed —(Jrundrisa der loahren 
nnd fidschan Staatskunsty 2 vols., 1778.— Natiir- 
liche auit dem /Jndzioeckder Oesellseha/t ent&tehende 
alhjetneine PolizeivnssenschaJ'ty 2 vols. 1779.— 
Anliithyniorraty 1780 .—Orundriss der Finanzivis^ 
senschajH.y 1781 .—lierichtiijungen berdJimtcr Staata- 
*ind likmomischen Schriftea dieaes JahrlmndertSy 
6 vols., 1781-84. In 1782, though a Protestant, 
he rt'ceivcd au appointment in tlie Homan Catholic 
university of Mainz. Four years after his death 
there (1787) J. Moser jiublished from materials 
ho had left the (/rumlslltze und Regain der Siaata- 
mirthachafty 1791. 

Inama Sternogg describes Pfeiffer as “one of 
the most imj)()rtant and perliajis the most char- 
acteri.stic representative of CAMKHAldSTloSciKNOK “ 
(7.1’.). Mis peculiar position in the history of 
e(^onomjcs is due to bis fierce opposition to the 
pliysiocratic system (see Gkhman School of 
Political Economy ; Physiocuats). niis feeling 
permeates all his writings, iqipearing chiefly in his 
Polizf'iicisse/tsr}i<iff^ the Antiphysiokraty and in the 
Pinanzwissenschaft. In tliis the dogmas of the 
mercantilists are contrasie<l with those of the 
physiocrats. 

Pfeiffer, whose knowledge of tlje pliy.siorratic 
system was exclusively derived from the writings 
of Bohlkttwein, reproacluMl tlie })hysioerats with 
two errors: (1) that their system advocated an 
extreme cosmoj)olitanism, and (2) tliat it rccom- 
momled one universal method for all conditions 
ami elimates, regardh-ss of the peculiar features and 
the gratlual historical development of the countries 
eoueeriu*<l. Social economy must be regulated 
not act'ording to the natural condition but accord¬ 
ing to the aims of the state. The absolute 
fVeedoiu of nature might suit the savage state—in 
city-life it is a phantom. Nations ought in cco- 
iioniie matters to be as carefully provided with a 
ruler ivs a ship is with an expi'rienced helinsm.an. 
MVade needs, not uncontrolled, but rational freedom. 
Fiiiauie and administration should be associated 
to "file great advantage of the state." Pfeitfer 
compares the statesman with the agriculturist 
who ploughs the tiehi, manures, and sows, while ^ 
the tinaneier concerns himself with the harvest, ! 


and supplies the necessary resources. Far from 
having an exclusive fiscal aim, the taxation which 
supplies the income of the state should be almost 
a secondary object to the financier. “Manufac¬ 
tures and trade determine themselves what course 
they will follow.” Therefore only moderate duties 
should be imposed on the raw materials for home 
manufactures, and as far as possible they should 
bo untaxed. ITie “pole star” of state policy, 
the object which the statesman should ever keep 
in view, is the rendering of home-production in¬ 
dependent of foreign countries. 'I’lic dogma of the 
physiocrats, that money in itself is not the true 
wealth of a country, is correct. Money is not 
actual, but only “ potential wealth." Aristotle 
(g.v.) rightly made merry at those who mistook 
thus the possession of wealth for riches. The 
fate of Spain and Portugal in modern times clearly 
shows that a country may have too much of the 
])recious metals. This hinders the true sources of 
wealth, for, by a superfluity of gold tokens, wages 
are raised relatively to other countries, influencing 
thus home production unfavourably. The balance 
of trade could be arranged without the precious 
metals, for instance, by paper representatives of 
value. On this subject Pfeilfer had said in his 
Lehrhegriffy “money, or cnined gold, silver, and 
copper, is not really wealt’n, but only an accepted 
token of wealth and an arbitrarily selected means 
br arranging an ea.sy mode of buying and selling 
necessaries,” Poynlatiim and Fertile Soil alone are 
tme and Permanent Possessions (vol. ii. pt, ii. 111). 
The “ art of making gold ” is of use so far only as 
it promotes the “ great art of provMing bread for 
the people” (Qmndriss, ])refaoe). 

In the last of bis important works :— Bcrichti- 
gnngen heriUimter Stoats- und okonomischer 
Schrijleny Pfeiffer comments in detail on the 
works of the following writers : '-Seckendouff ; 
JusTi; Biklfkld ; Sonnknkkls ; Schlettwkin ; 
^iKNoVKSi ; Vkiiui ; Victor de Mikahhau ; Let- 
ROSNE; Nkckeii ; James ^teuart, and Ailaic 
Smith. He approved generally Smith’s criticism 
of the physiocrats, yet considered that ho failed to 
ppveci.-de the taxation system of that school. 

fG. A. Will, Veraveh Uber die Physio/craten, 
leren Uesrhichtey Litterntury Inhalt und Werth, 
1782.—Inama Sternegg, Article “J. F. von 
Picifler” in the Allgeincinc deiitschen JHngraphie. 

—Willielm Hoscher, (leschiehte der National- 
hmomikin Peutscbland, 1874.] a. o. 

PFENNIG (German). A small copi»er coin 
f the nominal value of one hundredtli part of 
a German Mark (g.v.). v. e. a. 

PHILIPS, Erasmus (d. 1743), was author of' 
The State of the Nation in respect to her Com- 
icrccy Debts, a7ui Motiey, London, 172r), 8vo, 
2 nd cd., 1726, a work highly praised by 
M‘Culloch, JJUrature of Political Economy, p. 
301 , as anticipating A. Smith and Ricardo. 
‘A trading nation," Philips WTites, “should 
je an open warehouse, where the mercliant may 
•ither buy what ho pleases or sell what he 
can." In an Appeal to Common Sense, however, 
2 nd j>art, London, 1721, 8vo, ho had declared 
himself in favour of bounties on certain exports, 
and of severe restrictions on the importation 
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of foreign wrought silks, etc. The State of the 
Nation^ etc,, was republished in 1751, in a 
volume of Misceltajieous ff^orks which included 
a series of essays called the Country Gentleman 
which imitated the Spectator, longo intervallo, 

H. E. E. 

PHILLIPS, Willard (1784-1873), a lawyer 
by profession, born in Massachusetts, was a 
frequent contributor to the North American 
Review in its early days, and author of Manual 
of Political Economy, 1828, and Propositiom 
concerning Protection and Free Trade, 1860. 
The manual is an exposition of English and 
academic theory then current. Further experi¬ 
ence, however, changed the author’s convictions 
.ijid the latter work, a systematic defence of 
protection in the form of seventy propositions, 
is of value as illustrating the intellectual ex¬ 
position of protectionism at that time in the 
United States. D. R. d. 

PHYSIOCRATIE. See Physiocrats. 

PHYSIOCRATS, The. The physiocrats 
were known in their own time as the Eoono- 
MisTBs It was one of them, Du Pont de 

Nemours, who, in 1799 {Introduction au Die- 
iionnaire de giographie commen^ante), at a date 
when the school had hardly any original mem¬ 
bers surviving, first employed the word “jdiysio- 
orats,” the name by which they are still known. 
It was taken from the title of a collection of the 
works of Quesnay, published by Du Pont him¬ 
self in 1767 : Physiocratie ou Constitution natu- 
relle du Gouvernement le plus avantageux au 
genre humain, with this motto— 

Ex naturA jus ordo et logos, 

Ex hoiiiine arbitriuin regimen ct coercitio. 

It is clear that La Physiocratie was, in the 
opinion of its authors, a system of government 
based, not on the despotism of man, on regula¬ 
tion and constraint, but on nature 
whence justice, order, and true law proceed. 

Du Pont de Nemours confined the title 
physiocrat to Quesnay and. his recognised 
disciples. It has also sometimes been applied 
to Gournay and his followers Both the 
one and the other, in fact, contributed to 
the establishment of physiocratie doctrine, 
which, far from emanating fully formed from 
the mind of Quesnay alone, was not brought 
out completely in any single work, either of 
the master or of his pupils, but was given to 
the public little by little, in fragments, in 
inun])hlcts, in books, and above all, in maga- 
i^inc articles — continually undergoing succes¬ 
sive modifications. To judge it fairly it is 
necessary to take it at the time when it had 
received all the improvements of which it was 
capable, that is to say about 1772, rather than 
^t the time of its introduction into the world. 

Gournay had been appointed IntendanJt of 
commerce in 1751 ; Quesnay became at the 
same time physician to the king, and opened 
his entresol to the philosophers. This date 


fixes nearly the origin of the formation of the 
doctrine. Its first elements were published by 
Quesnay in the Encyclopedic, They were then 
developed by all the members of the school, 
especially between 1763 and 1772, principally 
in the Journal de Vagriculture, du commerce, tt 
des finances, and in the Ephimirides du citoyen 
(see EpH^MltRIDEs). 

The death of Quesnay and the reaction which 
followed the ministry of Turgot, mark, on 
the other hand, the downfall of the school. 
Its members were scattered and no longer 
acted together. But during nearly a quarter 
of a century the physiocrats played a consider¬ 
able part in France. Many distinguished men 
accepted their system without belonging to 
their school, or to their sect as it was called. 
During the whole of the reign of Louis XVI. 
the chief object of the changes in the ministry 
was the realisation or the delaying of the 
reforms which they had claimed, and, in 1789, 
the AssemhUe Constituante showed itself thor¬ 
oughly imbued by their doctrines, particularly 
as to questions of taxation. 

After 1768, however, it became the fashion 
to sneer at them. They had op])oscd many 
private interests through combating many 
prejudices, monopolies, and privileges, and 
through advancing on several questions pro¬ 
positions absolutely contrary to prevailing 
ideas. Writers like Voltaire, in VHomme aux 
quarante icus, and Galiani in Dialogues sur le 
commerce des hUs, had ridiculed them. Their 
emphatic language, the praises which they 
mutually distributed, the defective portions 
of their system, were remembered rather than 
the discoveries which they had made, the 
great importance of which it was not the 
fashion to admit. It was recognised that 
most of them were worthy men, anxious for 
the public Avclfare, but their system was not 
taken seriously. This expression of disdain 
reappears in A. Smith and J. B. Say. “ It 
would not, surely, be worth while,’* said the 
former, **to examine at great length the 
errors of a system which never has done, and 
probably never will do, any harm in any part 
of the world” {Wealth of Nations, bk. iv. ch. 
ix.). “By their rigid spirit, by their dog¬ 
matic and abstract language, by their tone of 
inspiration,” said the second, “they give the 
impression that all those who have investigated 
economic questions are only dreamers ” {Traitd 
d*iconomie politique. Discours pr^liminaire). 

Yet later on, in the same chapter of the 
Wealth of Nations in which the quotation 
given above occurs, Adam Smith 8i)eaka with 
warmth of the doctrines of the physiocrats. 
“This system, however, with all its imper¬ 
fections, is perhaps the nearest approximation 
to the truth that has yet been published upon 
the subject of political economy.” At the 
present time full justice is done to the physio- 
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crats, and they are generally regarded as the 
real founders of Social Science (q.v,). 

The physiocrats were in fact the first who em¬ 
ployed scientific method in directing the moyement, 
which took place in the middle of the 18th century, 
of research into social phenomena—a movement 
comparable to that which, a little later on, led to 
the development of chemistry as a science. 

The encyclopaedists discussed the functions of 
government both from the i>olitical and the 
religious point of view. But most of them ac¬ 
cepted witty or declamatory phrases as arguments, 
and abstractions as realities. 

Thus Rousskalt, whose system also had a wule- 
sprcad but disastrous influence, based the origin 
of society on agreement among men and the 
social contract, and couM find the source of law 
only in the caprice of the legislator, and railed 
against individual property, and ineipiality among 

men. , 

The rnethnd of the physiocrats was entirely 
(liiFercnt. Montesquiku had asserted, in 1749, 
without carrying his discovery to its farthest 
limit, that everything in the world was governed 
by law—that man was governed by his laws, just 
as matter was govcrno<l l»y its laws, (lournay 
was drawn on by his own observations to recognise 
that commerce has its laws “the same over the 
whole of the universe,” and demonstrated the 
advantages of freedom of labour. Qiiosnay went 
far farther, and sought to determine the laws of 
the principal social phenomena. 

The Mbuoantilk System, the theory of which 
I). had commenced to attack in England, 

was still uiiaiiimou.sly accepted in France. There 
industry was in boinls, fettered by corporations of 
trad«.s (see (.\nirouATioNs op Arts and Trades ; 
(liLD-S ; Jiirande), liindcrcdby regulations which 
fixed minutely the method oi inanulacture j the 
provinces were separated from each other by 
Internal Customs and Tolls {q.v .); couiincrce 
was hampered at the frontier by duties on iinporls 
and exports, and by prohibitions ; trade in corn 
was subject to strict supervision ; the exportation 
of cereals was forbidden ; the peasnnt wa.s over¬ 
whelmed by unequal and arbitrary taxation. 

'I’lie lawfulness of lending money at interest was 
not recognised. Property was only reg;ir<lcd as 
a gift of the monarch ; in law', and often in fact, 
the monarch was absobito master both of person 
and pro]>erty. 11c iutcTtVied with everything, 
and uiuler the i):etext of protection created and 
supported a mass of privileges. 

The physi('cnts had to combat sinuilt.ancou.sly 
the ideas then generally in vogue and ollie.ial 
routine. ^I’lio physical world is subject, said 
they, to laws which secure the cqiiililuium of the 
universe ; humanity also has its laws, which ought 
to insure social order, ami social onler is only a 
part of universal order. If men knew' these law’s 
accurately and conformed to them, their mutual 
relations wouM regulate themselves according to 
justice, “tliat universal ami sovereign nilc, recog¬ 
nised by the light of reason, which determines 
im outestahly wliat belongs to one’s self and wbat 
belongs to others ” (Quesnay). 

d’ho knowledge of these laws, they said further, 
should form a scieiiee entirely new and absolutely 


I distinct from existing legislation, which, as shown 
by the contradictory 

enacted among nations, is only the eclectic work 

"^^Ito^'betnTso, the physiocrats 
that societies are not formed by 
they spring from the nature of man, that far 
from destroying our liberty, they have allowed us 
to make use of it, since we cannot 
the continuance of our race without the help of 
our fellow-creatures. Our liberty and power 
of action are, without question, relative, they find 
limits withinoiirselves, and limits f^ ^ideour elves 
(see Relativity). To suppose that we all ha e 
right to everything, as Hobbes ^"^agined, is as 
fallacious as to admit that “the swallows have a 
right to all the gnats that hover in the air 
(Quesnay). Our rights spring from our necessities, 
but are limited by the rights of others. The desire 
for association draws us together; personal interest 
impels us on—these are the two forces wmch, 
apparently antagonistic, induce harmonious action ; 
they produce order from which societies cannot 
deviate “without being less societies, without’ 
rendering their condition less stable (Dn 1 ont). 

The theory of naturrd laws was thus set in 
opposition to the idea uj I'cld by Rousseau, of the 
all-powerful legislator according to Lycurgus and 
Plutarch. Tlds is the most interesting part of the 
work of the pliysiociats. ’flie language they em¬ 
ployed had not,' however, the necessary precision. 
Quesnay said that iialniRl laws should procure 
a man whatever he needed without defining 
•dearly what this meant He and his disciples, 
identifying the t'lfcct of pnredy physical law with 
that of natural social law, maintained that every 
action contrary to these laws, being destructive of 
order, would «lraw down inevitable sullcring on 
the culprit They did not perceive that in social 
phenomena, actions produce repercussion which 
recoils on others than the.ir authors. Besides, 
instead of being ' ontent with speaking ot natural 
laws, ilioy employed the inadequate expression of 
natural right, claiming that every man who comes 
into this world has a natural right, varying 
according to ciicumstances and ability, the right 
of the imiividual to do what is to his advantage— 
whence it would have been easy to deduce the 
right to live and the right to work, a phrase so 
much abu'^ed by the socialists. 

Finally, they laid down the principle that every 
right involves a correlative ami reciprocal duty, 
“ No rights without duties, and no duties without 
rights” (Le Mercier de la RiviI;uk). Thus 
they confused the merely relative relations which 
constitute law with moral obligations. 

But tliese faults only slightly impair the high 
value of their researches. The assertion of the 
existence of social order is in reality the recogni¬ 
tion of the law of SOLIDARITY —the term is not 
met with in the works of the physiocrats, but the 
statement that man, whose needs seem special and 
imiividual, can satisfy none of them without the 
help of his fellow-creatures, is constantly to be 
found, as also that the labour of each,—that the 
iiio<lirications and movements (see J. S. Mill) of 
matter—are of advantage to all, that imiividual 
utility creates general utility hy the co-operation 
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of all, aud that the latter in its turn secures the 
maintenance of the former. The physiocrats were 
optimists, they had absolute confidence in con¬ 
tinuity of progress. The formula “ Laissez faire, 
LAissBZ PASSER, adopted by Gournay,” is one 
manifestation of optimism. The avowal of Quesnay 
and his disciples that the natural laws lead to the 
advantage of man is another. It was in studying 
the question of population that they displayed 
their optimism most clearly. The Marquis de 
Mikabeau had said that means of subsistence are 
the limit of population,—that if the increase of a 
race depended on its fecundity, there would be 
no limit to its multiplicatipn,—that the strength 
of a slate is bounded by its population. Quesnay 
had made his disciple perceive that the move¬ 
ments of population do not necessarily follow those 
of the means of subsistence, and that a country is 
not rich if the inhabitants are not comfortable, 
til at is to say, if the population increases more 
rapidly than the means of subsistence. 

After him, Du Pont remarked tlint in the Noi th 
American colonies, the population doubled itself 
every twenty-five years, because the amount of 
consumable products increases there every day, and 
he added, “ the further one advances in the study 
of tlic order of things, there the more one is com- 
j)elleil to admire the reciprocal relations which 
unite the different portions of this immense com¬ 
munity. Nothing stands alone there j everything 
liolds together. Every cause is an efleet, every 
effect is a cause. From wealth springs culture ; 
culture increases wealth; this growth of wealth 
increases population; the increase of population 
keeps up the value of wealth itself’* (1771). Again 
the physiocrats said that man daily makcvs new 
inven lions which allow the poorest peasant in 
Euro})e to bo better clothed, better lodged, and 
1/ctler fed than the savage ; they thus refuted the 
supposed benefits of the “ state of nature ” described 
by J. J. Rousseau and other rhetoricians. 

Thus it is through the power of individual 
interest, and of competition arising from it, that the 
physiocrats explained the continuity of progress, 
(lournay, in his correspondence, had often described 
the moral effect of competition. The disciples of 
Quesnay said in their turn; “Individual interest is 
the primary bond of society, which will be the 
more solid in proportion as private interest is 
secure. The struggle between private interests 
is only dangerous if accompanied by violence, 
whether the law permits or facilitates it, or finds 
its repression impossible. Governments have no 
ri^ht to destroy order by making war; tbeir only 
diity, at home, is to repress encroachments on per¬ 
sons and property. Authority is not established 
t'» impose laws, they all emanate from the hand 
of Him who created rights and duties ; positive 
laws ought only to be declaratory of the essential 
laws of social order. If the ordinances of sovereigns 
wore opposed to the laws of nature, they would 
f'c unreasonable, and binding on no one. Authority 
should only employ the force of the community 
to compel madmen and depraved men to make 
thdr conduct conform to the principles of justice,” 
^ duties of government being thus reduced to 
the protection of person and property, the maxim 
according to which general interest ought to out- 


w'eigh individual interest should bo rejected as 
being profitable only to monopolists and to 
privileged per'^ons who wish to pass off “their 
special individual interests” as the general interest. 
The physiocrats therefore demanded the abolition 
of every privilege connected with classes, indi¬ 
viduals, societies; provinces, and towns, wUh 
industry and with trade. These privileges were 
numerous in France—“ They are of every class, of 
every form, and of every colour,” said Letrosne 
— and he drew up a long list of their. 

If, the physiocrats further explaiiietl, man has 
a right to do whatever is to his advantage, he has 
the right to employ himself to his own best 
inteiest, on the sole condition that he does no 
injury to the person and proj>eity of others. As 
a free being, master of his own actions, he should 
be master oi his own work, and of the fruits of 
his work ; lie should thus be absolute owner of 
the soil on which lie W'orks and with which his 
labour is iucor[iO)ated. ’The three pivots of 
society are, property—liberty—security. From 
this justification of property, borrowed from Locke, 
the physiocrats deduced tlni right of every one to 
sell or buy where he pleased, and trade with 
whom he pleased, the objects he disposed of or 
needed. 

Quesnay may be regarded as the first defender 
of free trade, the necessity of which he recognised, 
not only oq account of considerations of right, but 
also for economic considerations ; remarking that 
the greater the competition the more every one 
strives to economise the cost of his labour for the 
advantage of all. “ To oTdain the greatest possible 
increase of enjoyment with the least expense, or, 
better still, the least painful labour with the 
greatest enjoyment,” is, said he, “the perfection 
of economic conduct.” 

This conclusion might have led the physiocrats 
very far on in economic discovery, liacl they not, 
adopting the opinion of Cantillon, that land is 
the sole* source of wealth, completely deceived 
themselves both as to the nature of wealth and 
the laws of its distribution. Their views on this 
subject may be summarised thus:—Agriculture 
holds a dominant place in human industry, because 
food is more necessary to life than anything else, 
liesides, agricultural labour is the only labour which 
increases the wealth of a country. When the ex¬ 
penses of cultivation, of the renewal of the working 
caiutal, the profit of the cultivator, and the seed 
for the following year, are deducted from the raw 
produce of the ground, the owner still clears an 
income ox produit net. Nothing similar exists in 
any other industry, particularly not in tliose con¬ 
nected with articles of luxury ; the purchasers of 
manufactured goods repay the sellers the cost 
of production and the profit of the traders. These 
goods yield nothing lurther, their value i.s approxi¬ 
mately equal to the value of the raw materials 
used by the workmen and traders either for 
carrying on the business or for their own support 
—this does not yield a produit net. Manu 
factures then do not increase wealth ; they exist 
only through the wealth of those who pay for 
them ; that is to say, through the existence of a 
produit net arising from agriculture. Hence the 
inhabitants of a country may be divided into 
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three chusscs :—proprietors, wlio hold produit 
net; cultivators who assist its formation; other 
citizens, like officials, traders, and manufacturers, 
whodonot produce self-renewing wealth, and there¬ 
fore form a “ sterile class.’’ On the ground that 
the proprietors of the soil hold through the 
irroduii net all the available revenue of the nation, 
Queanay concluded that the state should claim 
from them, and them only, the sums necessary for 
the support of the governnient and the maintenance 
of public order. Kvery other form of taxation was, 
in his opinion, faulty. When a tax is charged on 
the consuirnT, his disciples repeated, the condi¬ 
tions of exchange are altered, and restraint is put 
on the liberty of every one, taxpayers are caused 
to include in the selling price of their products 
wliicli are s»ibject to taxation not merely the 
tax but the amount of their losses, of the 
restrictions, of the inconveniences which they 
have undergone. Finally as these products are 
bought almost entirely hy the cultivators or by 
the landowners, the produit net is diminished by 
the sums added to the tax. Taxation diverts a 
iiutnher of workers from productive labour : this, 
again, diminislms production, am), in consequence, 
the produit net. The conclusion is that there 
was only one rational tax; the tax on land 
direct, single. “ Indirect taxation, poor peasants ; 
poor pea.sants, poor kingdom ; poor kingdom, 
poor monarch,” said Quesnay. 

By naniiug the last class of the three “sterile,” 
the pliysiocrats aroused the indignation of the 
manufacturers and traders. However, they did 
not intend hy any means to maintain, as they have 
often been made to say, that manufacturers were 
U8olc.ss. Tliey held that this class did not help 
to make up the gross income which a nation needs 
to provide for its ever-growing necessities. In the 
Tableau I'kouomique^ Qnosnay explained this. Ac- 
eonling to him the cnltivators deduct yearly from 
tlm gross ])io(luct of cultivation a first charge— 
what is necessary for tlicir own support and that 
of their lahourers, and for the reproduction of the 
crops. The lamllonls receive the produit net; 
they hny fioni the cultivators the provisions they 
need, them back thus part of {\\e produit 

net winch enables them to buy articles from the 
“sterile chuss ” ; the lamllords on their part 
employ another portion of the net in pur¬ 

chases of the same kiml. By the aid of the 
portions of the revenue which are thus made over 
to it, the “sterile class” is enabled to support 
itself atid to work up raw material ; they nianu- 
facturo from this useful goods, by giving new forms 
to natural productions, but they do not create new 
wealth. “ I give a length of cloth to a tail<»r ; 
he will never be able to increase it so as to make 
out of it a coat for himself as well as for me” 
(Manpiis de Mirabeau). 

It is hero that the great error of the physiocrats 
lies. By regarding tlie products drawn directly 
from tlie soil as the only wealth, they set them¬ 
selves in opposition to their own justification 
of property. They admittetl, however, that man 
can only avail himself of the fertility of the 
soil by emph\ving labour and capital; that the 
“ advances sunk in the land,” whether for clearing 
the grouiui, for buildings, improvements as well as 


the “original advances” of seeds, Implementfl, 
and food for man and beast—are necessary in order 
to make the land profitable; that, further, “annual 
advances ” must be carried over from one harvest 
to another to perpetuate the pay of the workers, 
and to keep up the “ advances made on the land.” 
But, according to the hypothesis of the produit nett 
it was illogical to base property on labour alone, 
whether present or accumulated, and Turgot was 
more consistent when he said that the soil returned 
something as a pure gift beyond what was due to 
the labour of man. In the same way, by main¬ 
taining that the tax on the land is the only 
rational tax, they urged on the absorption of all 
property in the land by the government, because 
they recognised that the government becomes, 
through the land-tax, co-proprietor in the property 
of its subjects. Hence Henry George, the modern 
opponent of private property in land, dedicated one 
of his books, Protection or Free Trade t “to the 
memory of those illustrious Frenchmen of a century 
ago—Quesnay, 'Furgnt, Mirabeau, Coiidorcet, Du 
Pont, and their friends, who, in the night of 
despotisfii, foresaw the glories of the coming day.” 

The doctrine of the produit net has had, how¬ 
ever, some useful results. It attracted capital to 
agriculture, and helped to improve it in France. 
It enabled the physiocrats to disprove the system 
of the Balancb of Tuade. If Quesnay was 
deceived as to the nature of wealtli, he saw clearly 
that it does not consist of money. He held up 
the example of Spain, exhausted, in spite of the 
treasures of Peru; of England, wealthy through the 
development of her commerce and her agriculture. 
Following his teaching, it is impossible, his 
disciples said, to create something out of notliing ; 
in an exchange no wealth is formed, but value is 
given against an equal value ; each party profits 
by the exchange, and without this the exciiange 
would not have been made. To supi)Ose that the 
balance of trade is the measure of the wealth of 
a country is absiinl, for this balance is often met 
by goods and not by money, and a nation that has 
bought more of the precious metals than it needs 
will be obliged to resell, in order to buy more 
useful articles. 

Finally, the theory of the produit net has called 
attention to the manner in which those taxes 
were assessed, which, like the Dime Royal, were 
imposed merely on gross income, without taking 
cost of production into account, and facilitated the 
suhstitulioii of taxes relating to tilings for personal 
taxes. The success that the doctrine obtained 
was greatly due to this, lii France the Tmp5t 
Unique on laTul, that is to say, the direct tax 
on laud, was accepted even by those who denied 
the doctrine of the pr(^iuit net. Abroad, Karl 
Fhtedricu, the Margrave of Baden, and Leopold, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, made experiments in 
it, with more or less successful results. 

The analysis of some other economic questions 
was almost completed by the physiocrats. They 
carried some way the theory of Value, which 
Morellet clearly distinguished from Utility. 
They laid the foundation of freedom of labour, 
and, in a host of writings dealing with free tra<ie 
in corn, examined the greater part of the pheno¬ 
mena of exchange. They insisted, even super- 
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fluously, on the dangers of prohibitions, and of 
protection through Customs Duties. 

To sum up, their theories contained the germ of 
the whole liberal doctrine in its entirety, as tliey 
insisted before everything on the rights of the in¬ 
dividual, ill his personal liberty, in the disposal 
of his labour and his property. However, by a 
curious contradiction, while maintaining resolutely 
that authority ought to use force only to compel 
insane or depraved citizens to conform to the law, 
they proposed to give this authority absolute 
power—sole, despotic, and hereditary. 

The ** system of counter-balancing forces in the 
state,” the representative system whether under a 
monarchy or a parliamentary republic, appeared 
to them to give the citizens no guarantee of liberty, 
because of the facilities which this system offers 
to the ambitious and to mono^iolists to further 
their own interests, and to legislate for their own 
advantage. An absolute prince, on the contrary, 
must always, according to the physiocrats, have 
a personal interest in conformity with the private 
interests of his subjects, if, through the single tax 
oil land, ho was induced to assist the development 
of the produit net. As a counterpoise to his power, 
it would be sufficient to institute an independent 
judiciary authority charged both with the adminis¬ 
tration of justice and with the duty of ascertaining 
that the commands of the sovereign were in agree¬ 
ment with natural laws, besides this to establish a 
system of public instruction sufficiently wide to 
enable each citizen to understand the laws of social 
order. The more or less veracious descriptions 
of China made at the time by travellers helpc<l to 
confirm the iihysiocrats in this part of their system, 
defined by Lb Mercieu de la RivriiRE as des- 
potisim ISffal. Turgot always refused to accept this 
expression, but almost all the other physiocrats 
adopted it. The acceptance of this phrase, together 
with the doctrine of the “ sterile ” class, separated 
them from many men of sound judgment who 
were inclined to follow them. In the expression 
desputisjne ligal, no one undertook to understand 
what method was to be pursued to prevent govern¬ 
ment from being the means of exi»loiting the many 
ill favour of private interests ; they only employed 
a clumsy expression. 

In the doctrine of the physiocrats, error con¬ 
stantly stood close to the verge of truth ; this 
explains why the labours of Smith and of the 
English School caused it so soon to pass out of 
memory. 

'Pile author of the Wealth of Nations had, how¬ 
ever, greatly jirofited by the labours of his pre- 
•lecessors; if his method was very superior to 
theirs, and if he was more judicious in his con¬ 
clusions, it should be remembered that he applied 
the principle of division of labour too strictly to 
social phenomena, separating completely the study 
of wealth from the studyof other social phenomena ; 
the attempt of the physiocrats to generalise is the 
fust essay made in the development of social 
science. When it is looked at carelessly, all that 
i<Pl>ears is the single tax, the “sterile” class, 
l^oduit net^ and “ legal despotism,” but on examiu- 
lug it more carefully it is seen to include a vast 
conception. It was worthy of being taken up 
« amended; this was done by several 


economists of the French School, particularly 
by Bastiat. 

At the present time the name of physiocrats is 
applied both to the disciples of Quesnay and to 
those of Gournay. Among the former should be 
named Miuabeau, Letrosnb, Lb Mercibr dk 
LA RiviJire, Baudeau, Abeille, Du Pont de 
Nemours, Roubaud, St. Pkravv, De Vauvilliers, 
Karl Friedrich the margrave of Baden. Among 
the latter, Hebbeut, Morellet, Cliccpiot- 
Blervdche, Bigot de Ste. Croix, PabbiJ Coyer, 
Turgot. But Turgot adopted many of Quesnay’a 
views, particularly that of the prodidt netf whilst 
the three others devoted themselves exclusively to 
claiming freedom for labour, and for internal com¬ 
merce as Gournay had desired (see Internal 
Customs and Tolls). Finally the members of 
the physiocratic school did not always agree among 
themselves, and mollified their individual opinions; 
thus, for instance, Du Pont, in his riper years, 
rejected the doctrine of legal despotism which La 
Riviere, Mirabeau, and Baudeau always advocated 
strongly. Several economists should be added to 
the above list, as Count Gaunier, Ganilh, and 
Dutens in France, Schmalz in Germany, who, in 
the 19th century, long alter the physiocratic 
school had disappear ed, defended their economic 
principles. 

[No complete bibliography relating to the physio¬ 
crats has ev^r been made. But we possess portions 
of it, as :— 

Dll Pont de Nemours, a short notice of IhedilVerent 
modern writings which collectively have assisted to form 
the science of political economy in France, 1709 ; iiiib- 
lishod In the ^phimirides : and Oncken, OSuvres de 
Qitcsnay.—Morellet, catalogue in the Prospectus d'un 
Nouveau JHctionnaire du commerce, 1709.— Schallo, 
“ Bibliographie du Du Pont de Nemours,” in Du Pont 
de Nemours et V&cole physiocratiqw, 1888.— Oiiekeii, 
“ Bibliographie do Quesnay,” In iKuvres de Quesnay, 
Frankfurt and Paris, 1888. llie following Bhould also be 
consulted:—Blanqui, “Bibliographie rais(inn6o," in the 
HisUnre de VDconomie politique, 18;i7.—Stourm, Bihlio- 
graphic historique des finances an XVIIN sihde, 1896. 

Other bibliographies are to be found in M‘Cullocii, 
Literature of Political Kconomy. — Dictionnaire de 
I’/^xonmnie Politique, Coquelin and Guillauinin, 1804.— 
Nouveau DiHionnaire de VJtconomie Politique, Say et 
Cbailloy, 1892 ; and in the present work under the head¬ 
ings—B audeau ; Du Pont db Nemours ; Ei'Ui'jmUridks ; 
French School; Gournay; Laisskz faiue, laissez 
passer; Letrosnb; Mercier db la Riviere; Mira¬ 
beau; Morellet; Quesnay; Turgot. Tlio most im¬ 
portant writings of the physiocrats have been collected 
by B. Daiue in the largo Collection ties principaux fisono- 
'mistes, published by Guillaumin, 2 vols., containing the 
works of Quesnay, Du Pout, La Rivifere, Baudeau, and 
Letrosne, with introduction, biographical notices, and 
commentary. In the Petite hihliotlihque. 6conomique there 
is also Robiueau, “Turgot, Administration et 05uvres 
Economiques " (the text of the Plfiexione eur les Richesses 
has been revised by Schclle).— (irimaux et Schelle, 
“Lavoivsier" (the Introduction by Schelle contains a 
short history of economic tenets in the isth century).— 
Yves Guyot, Quesnay et la Physiocratie. I’he works of 
Quesnay were collected by Du Pont de Nemours in the 
Physiocratie and by Oncken; the works of Turgot by Du 
Pont de Nemours and by Daire. Le journal de Vagrlcul- 
ture, du commerce, et des finances and Les Kphimirides du 
Citoycn contain many interesting articles.—C ondorcet, 
Ja Biblioihhque de Vhomme public, 1790-91, 24 vols., con¬ 
tains extracts from writings of the physiocrats. With 
regard to their teaching in general, the principal works to 
consult are Quosuay’s writings, also those of Marquis de 
Mirabeau :—L’ami des hommes; Les FUments de philo- 
Sophie rurale ; les Fconomiffues; Thiorie de I'impdt. —Du 
Pont de Nemours, De VOrigine el des Progrks d’tme science 
nouvelle/ Table raisonnte des principes de Viconomie poW 
tique; Instructions de laparoisse de Ohvvaunes.^-he Mercier 
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do la Riviere, Ordre naturrl ei cusp.ntkl des SodHU pcHi- 
tiquea; VIntirHginiraldeVittat.—Biindeim, Exposition da 
la Loi naturella ; Premikra introtlaction d la phila^nphie 
iconomique / ExplicrUion du tuhlmu iconomitpve .— Lo- 
troflDO, Uiiliti des DiscAissions konomiquas; Vadministra- 
Hon aentrale et la H/orme de I’impdt: Da Vordre social ; Da 
Vinttrttsocial. —St. Pdravy, Mhnoire surleseffctsdeVimp6t 
indirfxt sur le rcvenu (les projirWaires da hiens fonda .— 
Abeillo and Mont-mdouin, Corps d'observation de la 
SocUU d'agricnltnra de Bretaijne.— TwT'^ott Eloge de 
(Journay and PJflcxions sur la formation at la distribution 
des ric/tesaes.—H(irbort, Kssai sur la polire gf.nirale des 
j/rai7w.—Morollft, Prospectus d’un nouveau Dictionnaire 
du Commerce. Margrave of Radon, Ahregi des prin- 
cipes. —Comto (Jaruior, Abregi iUmentaira des princtpes de 
Vkonomie politique, 1796.—Scliinalz, Stautawirihsclvifts- 
hhie in Briefeii an. einen deub'rhf.'n ICrhprincen, 1818, and 
^‘onimiie. politique, French edition, 18'2f).—Dutens, Philo- 
Sophie de Vkonmnie poHHque, 1835. Dutens defonded 
Quesnay’s econo»nic teaching In a series of pamphlets: 
— Dkfe.nse de la phUosophie de Vkonomia politique, 1837.— 
Afqmidice a la defense de la philosophia de Vkonomie 
politiffie, 1839.— Des pritendues erreurs dans UsqueUes, 
au jugewent des modernes konomistes, seraient tomhk les 
anciens konom istes relativemcnt au principa da la richesse 
nntionale, lH4rt. These wore tho latest physiocratic 
writings. Tho physiocrats liad many adversaries. The 
rollowfng are the most Iritornsting of their works 
Voltaire, VHomme auxq^iarante kus, i7<>8, directed against 
La Riviere; Diatribe d Vauteur des HphewArides, 1776, 
favourable.— Forronmals, Principea et observations kom- 
mieples, 1767. In the second part of tliis work, Quesnay's 
iirtiole.s “Fenniers" and “Grains” are discussed.— 
Graslin, Essai analytique sur la richesse et sur Vimp6t, 
IV67; and Correspondance sur un des pHneipes foiula- 
mv ritanx de la doctrine des konomistes, 1779, with Bandeau, 
oil the productivity of nianufacturc.s.— Mault, Dautes 
projMsh am philosophes konomistes, 1708.— Qaliani, 
Dialogues sur la commerce des hlh, 1770.— Neoker, Eloge 
de Colbert, 1773, and De la ligislation et du commerce dex 
grains, 1775, - B{'iard6 de I'Abbaye, Jlecherches sur les 
moyeiis de supprimer les imp6ts, prkkUes de Vexamen de la 
nouvclle science, 1770. —Tifaut de la None, lUfipxions 
phUosoj)hiiptes sur Vimp6t, 1775.— Linouet, Thiorie des 
Lois eivilcs, 17i»7; La pierre philosophale, discours ico- 
nomiqua par le httri Koung Kia, 1708 : Piponse aux 
docte.urs modernes, avec la rf’.futation au systime des 
philosyhes konomistes, 1771 ; Du Pain et du JiU, 1774 ; 
TMoriedulibelle, on Vartdernlomnicravccfruit, areidy to 
the Thkrie du paradoxe (l)y Morellet), 1775; Linguetalso 
edited tlic Jourmd de polUUpie ct de literature, 1775-1778; 
and in ron.juncti()n with Mam.etdu Pan, Annalcspoli- 
tigues dmUs et litUraires, 1777-1791.— Isnard, TraiUdes 
rii'hejise.s, 1781.—Po.s8clier, Dnulesproposk d Vauteur de la 
thierrU ae I'impCt, 1701.—Blonde, Ixttre d un profane A 
I nhbi Baudeau, 1775. —La (huette du Commerce contains 
articles by Forbonnalsand the Abb6 Yvon in opposition 
to the doctrine of the physiocrats. Finally, alniost all 
treatises on [lolitical economy, from the iCcallh of Nation s 
onwards, include a notice of tho tenets of tlie physiocrats. 
The writings of the opponents of tho i»hysiocrats have 
in their turn ])rovokod many replies to "their attacks, 
which are for tlio most i*art publislicd in tho EpJiemi'rUir.s 
du citoyen. The physiocrats derived some of their 
prlrndples from Boisguillobert, U DHailde la France, sous 
le rigne prkent augment^ dr. plusicurs mkiioircs et trailh 
sur la vidme inatiire, 1097, and from Cantillon, Fssai 
sur la nature du commerce en ghihal, 1755. 'The doc¬ 
trine that the earth is the only source of wcaltli is alsoi , 
found In Asoii.u, Sevend as;.> rtions proved ia order to j 
create another smrtes of moticii than gold, 1090, and theie 
are many opinions (inite in aceordanco with i>hvsiocratic 
teaching in Bandini, Discof\-<o ecorumieo but this work, 
written in 1737, was only publisliod in 1775, and has 
been reproduced in Custo<li, .'yerittori dassiei itaHani 
iti eeonomica politiea, i^arto modema, vid. i,, with a 
favourable not ice of Baudiul by Giusei)])e Gorani. With t 
regard to tlio liisLory of the phy.siocrats, all French j 
liistorios contain an account of tlie intluonco they i 
exorcised on their country. The following may be ! 
specially noticed i—TiK’QUKVii.i.e, L’anden riqime et la 
JUvolution, cb. lii. — Taine, Les origines de la France 
contemporaine, vol. i.—Stourm, Les 'jinnnccs de Vancien 
rfgtme et de la rMution, 1SS5. — Monteil, //iWre 
finariin^rs de la France, witli supplement bv Ch. 
Louamlre, 1S7‘J.—Bitdlay, Ia jxic/e de famine, isS5. — 
^retelle, HUtoiredu .XFIIJ* sikk.—Diwz, Histoiredu 
rktnede Louis Xl'I. . S£nac de Meilhan, U Gouvenu- 


ment, les mceurs et les condilions en France avant la 
Revolution.— La Ilarpe, PhUosophie du XVIII* sikle. f t 
would bo impossible to quote all the “reminiscences” 
and correspondence of the 18th century relating to the 
Dhysiocrats. 'I’he following only can be mentioned 
Memtrires of Madame du Hansset, relating to Quesnay ; 
of Louis Montlgny, relating to Mirabeau ; of the 
Baronne d’Oberkich, relating to La Riviere; of the 
Comte Beiignot, relating to Du Pont; of Bachauinont; 
of the Abb6 Terray (Coquen^au, MSmoircs apocryphe.s) ; 
of Soulavie, on the reign of Louis XVI.; of Marmontbl ; 
of Duteus; of Garat (on Suard); of Talleyrand; of 
Moreliot; ofCondorcet(LA Rochrfoucauld-Liancourt, 
Mimoires apocryp}ics).—Biiron de Glcichen, Souvenirs .— 
The Corre^onaarK Is of Grimm and Diderot; of MHra 
and of La Harpe.—Pidausat de Afoirobert, L’Ohscrvakur 
Anglais, containing a chapter devoted to the economists ; 
as in the Gaxette littSraire de VEurope .— Galiani, Lettres.— 
Correspondance de Condorcet et de Turgot, 1SS2. A 
number of works deal specially with tho physiocrats, 
as: —Du Pont de Nemours,* some of the notes to his 
edition of the (Euvres de Turgot ; Introduction au diction- 
ruiire de giographie commergnnte. — L. de Lavergno, 
Economisles frangais du XVIID De Lomenie, Les 

Afiruheau.—Schollo, Du Pemt de Nemours et Vkole physio- 
crutique, 18S8.—Vincent de Gournay, “d’apr68 sa corres- 
pondance,” 1897.-- The articles “ Les Physiocrates,” 
“Quesnay," “Gournay," “Turgot,” “La Riviere,” 
“ Forbonnals," etc., In tho Nouveau dictionnaire d'ko- 
nomie politique.—Om'.ken, Introduction to tho (Euvres ds, 
(?M«snay.—“ Appendice A Thistoiro tie la Physiocratie,” 
in the Ilandwdrterbuch der SUuitswissenchaften., 1893.— 
‘‘Etude sur Ijonis XVI. et la Phy.siocratie," in the 
Zeitschrlfl fur Litterntur und Geschiclite der Staatswissen- 
siihaften .— Die Maxime Uils^rz fairs, laissez passer.—Der 
iiltere Mirabeau und die (ikonomtsche Gesellscluift in Bern, 
1886.—Joublcau. “ Notice sur la Hiviih’e," in the Annates 
des sciences morales, 1S.5S. -Batbie, Uhomme aux quarante 
kus et les physiocrates, 1865. - Ben.ss, Charles ButrS, physio- 
crate tourangcau, 1887.—De Vroil, Etude sur Clicquot 
Blxrvnehe, 1870.— Knios, Karl Fiiedrich's von Baden 
Brieftichxr VerkehrmitMirnheauundDu Pont, Ffeidelborg, 
1892.— Emminghaus, “ Karl Friedrich’s von Baden 
physiocratlsche Verbinilungon, Bcstrebiingen und 
Versuclie," in tho ./ahrbiicher fur Nationalbkoriomie, vol. 

—Ii'i''hnann(ir)irer, PoUtischer Briefwechsd KaH 
Friearich's yon Fatlen, 1888. r>.aut.ir, “Zur Enstehungder 
Physiocratie," in the Jahrluehir fur Nntinnnldkonomie, 
Jena. — Blanqui, Histoire dr. I'economie politirpie en Europe, 
— E.spiii.'ia, Histoire dc.s Doctrines kono-miques, 1891.— 
Henry Higgs, The Physiocrats, I.ondon, 1897.] 0.8. 

PIASTRE, tho lOOlh jiart of the Turki.sh 
pound (gold medjidio), ami a similar fraction 
of the Egy[>tian pound. Turkish silver coins 
of 20 piastres (known as silver nicdjidies) as 
well as pieces of 10, 6, 2, 1, and | piastres 
form part of tho cuiTeiicy of the Ottoman 
emi»ire. These coins are all of the fineness of 
830. Similar picce.s, with the addition of a 
quarter piastre, are in circulation in Egypt, but 
as tlie sterling value of the Egy])tiaii pound is 
20s. 3-7d., as against 18.s. Old., the value of 
tho Turkish medjidie, tho Egyptian piastres 
are of a somewhat higher nominal value than 
those of Turkey. Their millesimal fineness* 
is 833’3. 

^ In 1S79 the British government introduced into 
Cyprus coins known as bronze piastres and half- 
piastres. This piastre passes current at M’urkish 
silver piastres, and is rated in sterling at the 180th 
part of a pound, or l^d. (see Pound, Euyptian • 

Mkdjiivii!). p p ^ ’ 

PIE (British Indian), the 192nd part of 
a rupee. A copper coin weighing 33J grains. 

PIEPOWDER COURT, the lowesV Lown 
to the English la^v. It was a court of record 
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incident to every fair and market, and in it 
were decided cases of commercial injury arising 
in the fair or market actually being held, not 
those which happened in the preceding one. 
The suit was thus limited to the duration of 
the fair. This practically obsolete court had by 
stat. 17 Edw. IV., and 1 Ric. III., cognisance 
of all matters of contract arising within the 
precinct of the fair or market, and its object 
was speedy justice according to the lex 
mercatoria between people who, having 
come from distant places, might not be 
amenable to any one of the otlier inferior 
courts. The steward of the owner of the 
market tolls was the judge, and an appeal by 
writ of error was allowed to the courts at 
AVestminster. In the middle ages, when the 
administration of justice was a direct source of 
revenue, those courts were an important part 
of the profit of the owner. At Norwich in 
1366 the prior summoned, attached, distrained, 
and amerced offenders in his fair-coint. When 
the fair was done, he was bound to send his 
prisoners to the city gaol; but if any were 
ultimately condemned to lose life or limb, his 
officers earned out the sentence (Blomefield, 
Norfolki iii. 72, ed. 1806).. The London pie¬ 
powder court was held at Cloth Fair during 
the time of Bartholomew fair, and Allen’s 
Hutory of Lomion^ 1827, gives the proclamation 
of regulations then in use. This court ceased 
about 1854, but the Tolsey court in Bristol 
and a piepowder court at Broughton-in-Furncss 
were apparently held in 1885 (1st Re})!. 
Market Rujhtfi Ceynimiasion^ vol. ii. p. 55, 1888). 

The name is derived from •pU-poadreux, the 
old French expression meaning a pedlar, but 
the Tiatin form curia pedis pnlverizati^ points 
to tl»e older but false etymology. 

Iho records of a fair-court in 1275 may be 
found at p. 138 of Maitland’s Releci Picas in 
Manorial Courts^ and an interesting 15th-cent. 
case is printed in Ilarrod’s Colchester Records^ 
i». 5. The original lecords of a piepowder 
court, 1732 to 1813, are among the MSS. of 
the corporation of Eye. ii. ii. 

ITETRO DA ANCARANO (end of 16th 

eoiitury). 

An Italian jurist and theologian, entertained 
liberal views on the lawfulness of Monti (municipal 
loans) and of the transfer of their interest-bearing 
bonds [luoghi di Monte), e. ca. 

PIGEONNEAU, H. (1834-1892), professor 
in the FacalU des Lettres and the F]cole des 
Sciences PolUiques of Paris. 

Pesides a publication of the reports and 
proceedings of the Board of Agriculture, annexed 
io tlie ministry of finance {Prods verbaux et 
'i^ajiports de Vadoninistration de Vagriculture au 
toairble General des Finances) during the reign 
'•f hoiii.s XVJ. (Paris, 1882) and several hand¬ 
books of geography, Pigeonneau wrote Ilistoire du 
^^(onmerce de la France (Paris, 2 vols., 1885 and 
1888), which won a prize from the French 


academy and is the only French work on the 
subject aiming at completeness. Owing to the 
untimely death of the author, it does not extend 
farther than the administration of Cardinal 
Richelieu. It conveys a very clear and adequate 
idea of the reactions of the political on the econo¬ 
mic life of the nation and vice versa ; the history 
of French trade being throughout considered as 
one of the aspects of the history of French 
civilisation. E. ca. 

PIGNUS. Pignus is the equivalent of the 
English pledge. The contract of pledge was 
one of the four real contracts of Roman law, 
and re<iuired no formality beyond the delivery 
of tlie object. Originally tlie creditor acquired 
by this contract merely a right to detain the 
article pledged until the debt had been satisfied. 
Subsequently ho acquirod the right of sale in 
case of default, and the right of foreclosure if 
sale proved impossible, lie was bound to take 
strict care of the object pledged, not to make 
use of it for Iris own purposes, and either to 
restore to the owner any fruits or profits which 
it might yield, or else to deduct their value 
from the amount of the debt. If the sale 
yielded a surplus after paying principal and 
interest, this belonged to the debtor. 

{Institute^ of ./ustiniant ed. Moyle, bk. iii. pt. 
M.] F.O.M. 

PILLAR DOLLAR. See Dollar. 

FILLET-WILL, Count (1781-1860). A 
Parisian banker, ho filled a prominent part on 
the administrative boards of many important 
French financial and industrial ostablishinonts ; 
be was also one of the fonmlcrs and managers 
of the Caisse dtparyne —the savings bank. 

lie wrote : Rapport sur Icsjurandes el maitrises 
(1821); Examen analytigue de I’usin e de iJecazeville 
(1832) ;-J)e la d^pense et du produit des emumx et 
des cheniins de fer (1837), and several pamphlets 
oil questions of fiiianee. B. ca. 

PINKERTON, John (1758-1826), though 
strictly speaking scarcely an economist, was a 
miscellaneous writer whoso productions are use¬ 
ful to the economist. 


JJe published, among other books, An Essay on 
AledalSf ot An Introduction to the Knowledge of 
Ancient and Modern Coins and Medals, especially 
those of Greece, Rome, and Britain (Ijondon, 
1784, 2 vols. 8vo ; 3rd ed., London, 1808, 2 vols., 
8 vo). Tlie work is referred to by M‘Culloch 
(JAt. of Pol. Econ., p. 165) as “one of the most 
useful publications on the subject.” a. l. 


PINTO, Isaac (1715-1787), born at Amster- 
dam, died at the liague. Ho was descended 
from a Portuguese family and lived for some 
time at Bordeaux. He then setth^d in Holland, 
where he soon made a largCL foijunAjj|d te 
equally great i'<^P|M^M|ii|/pjCBA SmQPuaor 
William IV. (1747 - fPwcrTvery high opinion 
of his advice, both on 
finance. He was as tolef^ 
minded, and his hi 
popularity. 
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A Jew himself, he defended his co-religionists 
against Voltaire. As an economist he wrote 
two works not without merit, though some¬ 
what paradoxical. 

These are Essai sut le luxe couMd^i relativement 
d la population et d ViconomiCt 12mo, 1762, in 
which the author dei)re. ates luxury, understand¬ 
ing by this exi»ression expenditure beyond 
income, a sense in which it is not employed at 
the present day, and TtaiU de la circulation 
et du crMti, 12fno, 1773, and 8vo, 1781, which 
describes stock exchange transactions. This 
treatise advocates public debts, which Pinto con- 
si<lers a cause of prosperity to a country, a. C.f. 

PIPM See Measures and Weights. 

PIPE ROLLS. The great or annual rolls 
of the oxclit'fpier {liotuli Mafjni^ Rotuli Annates) 
in which the royal revenue in every shire was 
accounted for; also known later as Pipe 
Rolls (Rotuli Pip(c), being probably so called 
from the likeness of a pipe (ductus acqiue) 
through wliich the royal treasury was filled 
(Pipe Roll Soc. Publications, iii. 42). 

These rolls, the most ancient of our national 
records, are preserved in an almost unbroken 
scries from the beginning of the reign of Henry 
II. to the second year of William IV., though a 
partial transcript only of the first-year-roll of 
the former reign is preserved in the Red Book 
of the exchequer. A still earlier roll for the 
thirtieth year of Henry I. exists, and is of great 
historical importance (Ed. H\mter, cp. Madox, 
/fist, of Exch. Dissert. Epist.). Alexander 
de Swore ford, who resided at the exchciiuor in 
the first years of the 13th century, mentions 
several other year-rolls of this reign (Red Book, 
folios 47 and 186). There are also pipe rolls 
of the Duchy of Normandy (Rj)luli Nonnannue) 
<iuring the last years of the 12th century (Ed. 
Staplfton) and a largo series of chancellor’s 
rolls (Rotuli Cunrellarii), bi ing the antigraphs 
of the pipe rolls, exist from the ninth year of 
Henry II. to the third year of William IV,, but 
tlio pipe rolls and chancellor’s rolls of the 
earliest period scicin sometimes to have been 
interehangod in the ollieial lists. 

Besiiles those, a third roll (Rotuhis Tfrlius) 
was kept for a short time in the reign of Henry 
II. by the famous Magister Thomas Brunus, 
as a chock upon the rolls of the treasurer and 
chaiuM'llor. 

In the middle of the 12th century the ex- 
ohequor was the most aiioiont and important 
branch of the curia, the only permanent and 
well-organised department of the state, the seat 
of tlio chaneery and the receptacle of all 
juilieial records and state papers. The pipe 
rolls, therefore, though the most important of 
the exohoquor records, were by no means the 
only ones whieh then existed. With them 
wore preserved in the iron-bound chest of the 
treasury of the receipt the great exactory 
roll (Rotulus Exaeforius), setting forth all the 


fixed farms of the counties, hundreds, and royal 
manors ; the Danegeld roll (Roiulus Danegeldi) 
the rolls of honours, or escheated baronies, 
tallage rolls of Jews and towns, together with 
an earlier series of exchequer records which 
are now represented from the 13th century only 
—the memoranda, receipt, and issue rolls 
and ministers' accounts. All of these were 
subsidiary to the making of the pipe roll of 
the 12tli century, but before the middle of 
the 14th century the latter had become in 
turn of secondary importance to the bulky 
scries of schedules (compoti) and foreign 
accounts (liotuli Veregrin'C), in proportion as 
the royal revenue came to bo drawn from 
customs and subsidies on merchandise rather 
than from the profits of the crown lands, from 
feudal imposts, and from judicial amercements. 
Moreover the chancery as a distinct depart¬ 
ment from tlie beginning of the 13th century 
relieved the pressure upon the exchequer rolls 
by the system of estreats which were recorded ‘ 
in the Oruginalia rolls. 

The pipe rolls belong to the class of 
‘‘headed” rolls, that is to say rolls composed 
of a number of meml)ranes sewn together at 
one end, instead of eml to end, or consecutively, 
like the rolls of chancery. Possibly each 
county was at first kept separate in the form 
of a “parvus rotulus” or “rotulet" as it 
would now bo called. Elaborate directions for 
the choice of parchment and order of entry are 
contained in the Dialogue de Scaccario (i. 6, 8); 
but the feature of the pipe roll as a record lies 
in the fact that it was made up in open court 
and is a record of the actual proceedings that 
took place iq)on the conclusion of the account 
of every slieriff of England. Nevertheless 
erasures, interlineations, and other discrep¬ 
ancies occur from a very early period, and in 
the year 1236 the pipe roll of 7 Henry II. was 
convicted of error by a jury before the king’s 
barons of the exchequer, and it was jocularly 
proposcil that it should bo cast into the Fleet 
Prison (Re<l Book, fol. 232). 

The great roll, then, was compiled from 
various rolls which served at the exchequer as 
daybooks and ledgers, but more especially it 
was at first intended to conquiso tlireo several 
classes of payments due to the crown—(1) tjie 
king’s farm, (2) the king’s geld, (3) the king’s 
debts, chiefly in respect of judicial proceed¬ 
ings. The above were entered in their proper 
sequence, the farm of the county being disposed 
of at the close of the account by a ceremony, 
the object of which was to display the amount 
of the farm due which was never stated in the 
summons to the sherilf. It is a curious fact 
that the amounts of the farms of the counties are 
not set out in any surviving record, a circum¬ 
stance which is due to the loss of the exactory 
rolls in which they were separately entered. 
Attempts have been made to ascertain the 
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farm by the addition of the sums paid out to those 
paid in, but without much success, and it will 
be found that the secret of the system of account 
lies in the deduction of the blanching money, 
whether blank or by tale, from every item oi' 
the disbursements. When the results thus 
obtained are compared with a unique fragment 
of an exactory roll of the reign of Henry III. 
they are found to agree precisely {Red Book of 
Exchequer t p. 779). 

This discovery possesses considerable econ¬ 
omic importance since it enables us to ascertain 
the value of the crown revenues derived from 
land in the 12th and 13th centuries. From 
the entries of payments made by the sheriifs 
on behalf of the crown for victuals and other 
necessaries, it is also possible to collect an 
extensive list of products of the soil and of 
articles of merchandise with their prices (Hall, 
Court Life under the Plardagenets^ p. 221), 
whilst their historical and antiquarian value 
has been clearly shown by Mr. Eyton {Court 
and Household of Henry IL), There is an 
additional interest attaching to these stately 
records from the consideration of the influence 
which they must have exercised over the 
system of the commercial accounts in general. 
It seems almost certain that the king’s ex¬ 
chequer served as a model for the transaction 
of business in the merchant’s counting house, 
apparently with beneficial results, down to the 
end of the 16th century at least, and the 
influence of the old forms can be traced to a 
much later date. But long before this date 
the system of the pipe rolls had become a mere 
formality, though the pipe oflice declared 
accounts were an effective method of account 
down to the end of the reign of George III. 
(see ExcHKiiUER ; Faiim of the Counties ; 
Farmino Taxes ; Ferm). 

[Cuuniiighiini, History of Industry and Com- 
merce^ 3rd ed., ii. 2.—Hall, Antiquities of the 
E : ri ' hc > imr .'\ H. Ha. 

ITSTAllEEN, History of. A Spanish silver 
coin worth about a Franc, sometimes spelled 
pestereen, pistorin, or piastcreen, the latter 
suggesting that the name is “camp” Spanish 
for “ little piastre.” Originally struck early in 
the 18th century, as debased provincial coins 
for circulation only in Sjmin jis 2 reals of new' 
plate, i,e, new standard of silver (in connection 
with the rating of the Spanish Dollar, or 
picoe-of-eight, at 10 instead of 8 reals), this 
‘ ouvenient token rapidly passed to America and 
the West Indies, w^here it played a great part 
in the local currency of the New World during 
the 18th and part of the 19th century. As a 
result of certain imperial monetary legislation 
in 1704, our Wfst Indian colonies were passing, 
about the date of the appearance of the pistareen, 
li'un a silver to a gold currency. Being of base 
silver, the pistareen, unlike the standard Spanish 
dollar, was enabled to hold its ground in con¬ 


current circulation with gold, and thus served, 
like a Shillino or a franc, for internal and sub¬ 
sidiary circulation under cover of a gold standard. 
In 1825 in the West Indies, in 1827 in the United 
States, and in 1830 in Canada, steps were taken 
to get rid of a coin which was no longer needed^ 
and which tended to be passed as a quarter 
instead of a fifth of a dollar. Consequently the 
pistareen, after over a century’s use, was driven 
back to the peninsula. Its modern representa¬ 
tive is the Spanish Peseta, equal ir. ^veight and 
fineness to the franc of the Lai in Union. 

[Heiss, Monedas Hispano-Cristianasy Madrid, 
1866.—Chalmers, Histui'y of Currency in the British 
ColonieSy London, 1893.] R. o. 

PISTOLE. From 1637 to 1772 the gold 
coins of Spain were the escudo and iU multiples; 
the double escudo or pistole; the double pistole; 
and the quadmple pistole or onza de oro, also 
known as the doubloon. The pistole weighed 
104‘4 grains of gold of the millesimal fine¬ 
ness of 916*6. Its intrinsic value, therefore, 
ill sterling would be 16s. lljd. (1 oz. = 
£3 :17 ; 10|). Pistoles formed part of the 
metallic currency of British colonies, in the 
West Indies, and of Bahamas, Canada, and 
New Brunsw'ick (see Doubloon, History of 
the). . F. K. A. 

PITT, William (1759-1806), the ^oat 
statesman, was the earliest English minister 
to give practical effect to the theories of 
Adam Smith {q>v.). During the first years 
of his administration he laboured at reducing 
to order the chans of the customs duties, and 
established the Consolidated Fund, though 
ham])ered during the greater part of his career 
by the war on the continent. In finance, he 
succeeded, during 1784-85—fortunately years 
of peace*—in funding the unfunded debt, and, 
ill the following year set on foot liis scheme for 
reducing the national debt by means of a 
Sinking Fund (y.v.), a scheme which, after¬ 
wards, involved the borrowing of money at a 
high rate of interest to pay off debts contracted 
at a low rate. A higlier title to fame rests on 
the negotiation of the commercial treaty with 
France of September 1786 (see below, and Com¬ 
mercial Treaties). Pitt had been unsuccess¬ 
ful in his endeavours in 1786 to secure conqflefe 
reciprocity between England and Ireland, 
having been thwarted by the jealousies of the 
English merchants. The merclianls, how'ovcr, 
were for the most jiart in favour of the French 
treaty. Its preiunble declares the object 
desired was to procure the most solid ad van 
tages on both sides to tlic natural [)roduction8 
.nd industry, and to j)ut an end to the 
contraband trade. The treaty was to rcinain 
ill force twelve years. It admitted French 
wines into England on the same conns as those 
of Portugal; substituted for existing duties an 
“ad valorem” 12 per cent duty on cotton and 
woollen mamifaciures, and an “ad valorem" 
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10 per cent duty on hardwares, cutlery, iron, 
steel, etc., and provided tliat all goods, not 
specified, were to come under the condition of 
the most favoured nation clause. In case of 
war, subjects of either power were to have the 
privilege of remaining and trading, so long as 
they behaved peaceably. Full liberty to travel 
without license or passport was given to the 
subjects of either kingdom, as well as perfect 
liberty in the matter of religion. Unhappily 
the outbreak of war put back for many years 
tlio consuinniiition of Pitt's ideal. 

In marked contrast with this enlightened 
policy was Pitt’s action on Pooii Law questions. 
It is true tliat he Imd leai’iit from A. Smith 
the necessity of a radical amendment in the 
law of settlement (see Pon}i Law), and that 
t)ie time for which he legislated was one of 
distress seldom paridlelod in English history. 
Nevertheless, the results of the measure of 1796 
(;U5 (leo. III. c. 23), which repealed so much of 
9 (jco. I. c. 7 as prohibited relief being given 
to [jersons wlio should refuse relief in the Poor 
Houses set u]) in accordance with the provisions 
of that Act, and further empowered overseers, 
with the approbation of the parishioners, or of 
any justice and justices, at their discretion, to 
order relief to any industrious poor person, were 
disastrous in the extreme. “Henceforth,”says 
Sir G. Niclioll, “outdoor relief, in some form 
or other, bocanic the rule, and a source of great 
and universal al)nso.” Pitt’s views on the poor 
law were enib(jdiod in a bill which did not 
advance beyond the dral'ting, the provisions of 
which included tlu! granting of allowances in 
aid of w.'igos, of .'ulvaneos to peu’sons to enalde 
them to obtain l.ind, keep a cow, or acquire 
a competence in trade, and of relief to small 
property holders. Its [iroposals were merci¬ 
lessly exposed by IIkn i'iiam in Observations on 
thr Poor Law introduced by Mr. I^itt^ Loudon, 
1798, 8vo, privately printed (see also Maltiius). 

[Consult for Pitt’s taxation measures, vol. ii. 
ch. viii. Dowell’s Jlistory of Taxation in Eng- 
Unui, 4 vols. 1884.—Locky’s History of Eng¬ 
land ill ISfh Century, 1887, vol. v. pp. 294- 
305. For Sinking Fund: Hamilton, On the 
Xafional f\'C, ISIS, Svo.— Speeches of W. 
Pitt, 1808, Svo, vol. i. pp. 217-237.—Lecky 
as above, pp. 318-330. For Frencli Ti’eaty: 
Lecky as ahdve, pp. 307-318.— S}hrehcs, vol. i. 
[>{». 237-254.—'iVxt in Maepherson’s History 
of Commerce^ vol. iv, p. 112.— Annual Register^ 
vol. xxviii. pp. 2t)0-2S2. For poor-law policy: 
NiehoU’s History of English Poor Law, 1S54, 
vol. ii. pp. 122-129.- vol. ii. pp. 129- 

137.—Text of bill in Fdeii’s Rtafc of the Poor, 
1797, 4to, app. No. .xi., No. xxi.] h. e. k. 

“rill's object iti tho Ircity was not so 

imich commcicial as iv*litical. He Ihon-rht, .mU rightly 
lIuM’.ght, a frice-Uy between the two great 

iMuniries of EnglaiiJ ami l-'ranco worth every ellbrt 
which 1:0 coiiM make. Ho lial to meet the tierce 
invee,tives of Kox, and tin' stern op])Ositiou of IJurke, 
and had to use every ivrgumeni in his power to carry his 


measure. The commercial policy of the two nations has 
cJjaiiged much since that period; for then the com¬ 
mercial policy of PYance was, in these respects, more 
liberal than that of England. Pitt’s woitls, that he 
desired to lay ‘a foundatifm for an amicable intercourse 
between the two countries,' revt^al the motive, the very 
honourable motive, which was the keystone of his 
policy in proposing this tifjaty.” 

It received high praise from Mr. Gladstone. When 
introducing his own treaty with Franco In 1860, he 
described Pitt as “that greatest of all our peace 
ministers,” and spf)ke of the treaty as “ One of the very 
best and very wisest measures evej* adopted by j'arlia- 
ment, and which contributed at least mucli as any 
passage of his brilliant career to the fame of the great 
statesman who introduced it." 

Tho high duties then in force bad encouraged Contra- 
BAND transactions so much that a largo cart of the 
trade between England and Fiance was tnen in the 
hands of the smuggler. 

“ Of this fact, too, Pitt made great use in his speeches 
in the House of Commons on tho subject of the P’rench 
treaty. ‘Although we had laid,’ he said, ‘in most 
instance.^, prohibiting duties, and in some absolute 
prohibitions on articles of French produce and manu- 
facture, yet it was perfectly notorious that many of those 
very articles were in constant use and consumption in 
this kingdom.’ As an instance, he mentioned the 
articles of P’rencl 1 cambrics, wliicli, though lying under 
a prohibition, wore yet constantly worn by most persons ; 
and, he believed, without a single exception, by every 
gentleman in the House. Tins remark shows how 
completely the praci ice of smuggling was recognised at 
that time, if W. Pitt had no doubt that all those who 
were listening to him, even iii tho House of Commons, 
habitually wore cambric which had been smuggled into 
ho country." (See Banker's Magfizine, March 1877.] 

PLACE, Francis (1771-1854), wrote Ilbis- 
trations arid proofs of the principle of Popnla- 
tion: including an exaviinalion of the proposed 
remedies of Mr, Malthus, and a reply to the 
objections of Mr. Cod win and others. London, 
1822, Svo. 

In tlio ten chapters of the book the author 
treats of tho (iuestioii of poimlatiou as between 
Malthus and Godwin ; of the i»‘spectivo popu¬ 
lations of Sweden, and of tlio United States; 
ch. iv. discusses Mr. David IJooth’s “Disser¬ 
tation oil tlio Ratios of Increase in Population 
and in the Means of Subsistence.” The author 
next treats of the population of ancient states ; 
of tho means of i)reventing the numbers of 
mankind from iiicreasiuL; taster than food is 
provided, with (vi. § 3) his own ideas on the 
subject. Place lays great stress on tlie misery, 
poverty, and crime whicii so frinpieiitly result 
from large families ; and insist.s that it should 
bo clearly pointed out to the poor that the 
market can be overstocked with labour ; that 
this caused the low rate of wages ; that misery 
and poverty follow indiscretion ; and that bj" 
voluntary restriction of families, the supply of 
labour might bo brought rather under the 
demand. 

The rest of the work treats of the popula¬ 
tion of England (ch. vii., fve sees.), and the 
decrease of inortality here ; of the accuimilation 
of cajutal as it conduces to the well-being of 
the jKople; and concludes by a defence of 
political economy as against Mr. Godwin’s 
attacks on the science. 

Other publications of Francis Place are 77<6 
Improvement of the Wvrkijig People, — Erunken- 
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ness.—JSducatiorit etc.^ London, 1834, 12ino.— A 
Utter to a Minister of State^ respecting Taxes on 
KnmLedge (by F. P.), 1831, 8vo ; 3rd ed., liondon, 
1835, 8vo.— The Mystery of the Sinking Fund 
explained, by F. P., 1821, 8vo.— Observations on 
Mr. Huskisson*s Speech on the Laics relating to 
Cmbinationa of Workmen, F. P., 1825. 

[G. Wallas, Life of F. Place, 1771-1854, 8vo, 
1898.] A.L. 

PLANTATION. The old term by which the 
Lritish colonies in Virginia, New England, and 
the West Indies were originally known ; it was 
official as well as popular, and so universal in 
the earliest records of colonisation that it would 
be difficult to decide by whom it was first used. 

The commission upon trade appointed by 
James I. in 1622, and renewed by Charles I. 
in 1625, seems to have been the germ of the 
Committee and Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations (sometimes “ Foreign Plantations ”) 
which are referred to not infrequently from 
1630 onwards, e.g. in 1636 in connection with 
Virginia, and again in 1637 in a proclamation 
restraining emigration. Cromwell appointed a 
standing commission on trade, and Charles II. 
in 1660 appointed two councils, one for trade, 
the otlier for “ P'orcign Plantations.” To the 
latter was assigned the duty of investigating 
and recording the trade and general condition 
of the colonics, of controlling emigration to 
them, and supervising their social progress. 
The functions of the two councils overlapped, 
and they were united in 1672 ; but the existence 
of the new council was precarious and sometimes 
suspended, till, in 1696, William III. definitely 
constituted the germs of the present Boakd of 
Trade (<7.?>.). Under this the plantations were 
administered till 1768, when a secretary of state 
lor the colonies was first appointed. His office 
was popularly known as the “ Planta tion Office ” ; 
and when in 1781 it w'as abolished, that name 
was attached to the department of the homo 
office which for the next twenty years admini¬ 
stered colonial affairs. 

With the close of the 18th century the terra 
had fallen into disuse, and was gradually sup- 
jdanted by the term “colonics.” In the term 
“plantation duty” it lingered on till the year 
18 Pi. 

[^(Jalendars of Slate Papers, Colonial, passim .— 
Maepherson’s A nnals of Commerce, vol. iii.— Official 
UisLory of Public Departments. (See also under 
Ct>L< )NIES.)] C. A. H. 

PLANTATION OFFICE. See Plantation. 

PLANTATION DUTIES. This term denotes 
the taxes formerly levied by the British govern¬ 
ment upon its colonies or “ foreign plantations ” 
(^-ce Plantation). These must not be con¬ 
founded with the per cent duty levied by 
various West Indian legislature.s on their ex¬ 
ports (see Exports, Duties on). They were 
payable into the imperial Exchequer and were 
first levied in 1672 (act 25 Charles II. c. 7), 
VOL. III. 


on the export of certain produce of the planta¬ 
tions in default of a sufficient bond by the 
exporter to bring the produce to England or 
Wales, and were thus avowedly for the purpose 
of preventing the export of colonial produce to 
any foreign country. They might be levied 
in kind if the exporter had no ready money. 
The produce of the duties was small, and the 
first approj'iiation of it by parliament was 
made in 1699. The average annual amount 
which they produced during Queen Aiino’s reign 
was estimated at £1000. A variation of this 
idea of taxing the plantations for restrictive 
purposes was tried in 1733, with some idea (it 
is liard to say what) of favouring the sugar 
colonies in the West Indies : by 6 Geo. II. c. 
13, duties were levied on all foreign tropical 
produce imported into the plantations of North 
America. They did not biing into the ex¬ 
chequer any great sum. Tlio prineijde so 
admitted was extended in 1763 by act 4 Geo. 
III. c. 15, wducli avowed the justice of raising 
a revenue in the king’s dominions in America 
for defraying the expenses of their defence and 
protection. These duties were levied on the 
importiition of sugar, indigo, silks, linens, etc., 
into the American colonies or plantations, and 
for the twenty-three years up to 1787 averaged 
£6000 a year. In 1765, by Grenville’s Stamp 
Act, theBritish government made their notorious 
effort to extend the principle of taxing the 
colonies for imperial purposes by assuming to 
levy internal taxation. On the failure of this 
scheme they fell back on the increase of 
the plantation [customs] duties, and in 1767 
appointed a special board to administer them. 
In 1767 a further extension was attcm[>ted: 
new duties on glass, paper, painters’ colours, 
and tea 'imported into the plantations were 
imposed, and the right to apply them for the 
civil government as well as for dffeiico was 
asserted. These were called “ port duties,” and 
it was the duty on tea which led, in 1775, to the 
revolt and subsequent loss of the New Phigland 
colonies. These port duties were repealed in 
1778, but the other plantation duties survived, 
being expressly appropriated by the Consolidated 
Fund Act of 1787, and further recognised by 
various acts up to 1846, when they were abol¬ 
ished by the acts 9 & 10 Viet. c. 94. 

[House of Commons Keturn, 366-1., of 1869.] 

. 0. A. H. 

PLATO, the great Athenian philosopher 
(427-347 B.C.), doeil not, like his pupil Aris¬ 
totle (g.v.), reach the conception of a special 
“science of wealth,” but in his treatment of 
political and ethical questions he takes account 
of economic conditions, and his political specu¬ 
lations deal to some extent, though not 
primarily, with economic problems. In his 
Republic (II. 369 b) he says of the state 
that “it comes into existence because the 
individual is not self-sufficing but has many 

1 
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needs." The most urgent of these are food, 
slicltcr, amJ clothing : and so Plato goes on to 
picture a state or society of the simplest kind 
as consisting of a husbandman, a builder, a 
weaver, a shoemaker, and peihaps a few other 
craftsmen supjdying their own and each other’s 
wants. This need not be understood as if 
Plato thought that states actually arose in 
every case through different kinds of economic 
pro<l\icers coming together and making a “social 
contract.” The conception of the origin of 
society in a contract was known to him (see 
II. 359 a) ; it h.id doubtless been pro- 
IMjiimied by some of iho Sopliists or popular 
philosophers of the lime. Hut ho himself in 
the /ya//j.<} (III. ()7b -w/.) puts forward very 
clearly the same tluiory of the growth of 
political society out of the pati’iarchal family, 
which Aristotle ado))ts in his roUfics (I. 2), 
though, .in the difliculty generally felt hy the 
ancaents of conceiving a hoginning of civilisa¬ 
tion, the patriarchal families out of which our 
.societies are .said to have been developed arc 
supposed to 1)0 the survivors of some c.arlier 
city-states destroyed by a deluge. What 
Plato says in AVp. IT. may fairly be intorpretcMl 
as a recognition of the economic basis of all 
politie.il .sojiicty. lie sees the .significance of 
the division of labour, arguing that it is 
expedient that e.icli worker should produce 
that commodity whi<!h he can ])roduco he.st in 
excess of his own rc(jniremenl.s, and exchange 
this cofiimodity for the ])roducts of others, 
rathtjr than that every one .should distribute . 
hi.s time among vai’ious jinrsiiits so as to supply 
all his own nec'ds (309 k, 370 a). It is to be 
noted, liowevcr, that this division of labour is 
not based by Plato solely on the economic 
advantage in respi’ct of the (pialily ami quantity 
of production, but also on the supposed natural 
dill’ereiiees of imlividu.iis. ‘‘All things are 
produced in greater abumlanec ami better 
in (piality ami more easily, when one man does 
one lliiug wliieh is iiatur.il to him ami docs it 
at the riglit time ami b*aves other tilings .iloue ” 
(370 c, ep. Aufw, VIll. 810 k). Beshles the 
prodneeis of ecun modi ties directly used for the 
.support of life, there must ))ro<lncer.s of the 
instruments those workers require. And for 
the oxehaiigi' of commodities with other states 
there must be mereliants (('uTro/na, 371 a), and 
for exchange williin the st.ito---Pl.ito thinks 
t)nly of a small city state -we must have retiiil 
dealers (xa7r;;\o, :»71 n), who ought to bo 

persons physieally imllt. for other kimls of 
labour. From the skilled producers, wliom be 
thinks of as indopendont workers, Plato dis¬ 
tinguishes as a separate class the unskilled 
labourers for hire. 

'Die eonsider.it ion of foreign commerce leads 
Plato to remark tliat “what they ])rodueo at 
home must he not only enough for themselves, 
but suen both in quantity and (piality as to 


accommodate those from whom their wants arc 
supplied ” (371 a). In this wo may see an 
implicit recognition that imports and exports 
must balance one another. But Plato has no 
“ mercantile theory ” to lead him astray, nor 
to suggest the full significance of the problems 
of foreign trade. In the Laws (IV. 705 A, b) 
Plato expresses the opinion, like Aristotle alter 
him {Pol. VII, c. 5 and 6 ), that a state should 
as far as possible be self-suHieing and not de¬ 
pendent on foreign imports ; but ho prohibits 
duties on imports and exports {LawSy VIII. 
847 n). The mention of exchange in JRep. II. 
suggests the purpose of money {v6juLi<Tfia): 
“From the practice of buying arni selling will 
arise money as a token, or conventional sign 
for the sake of exchange” (^i/^u/^oXov 
he^a, 371 b). 

Wlicn Socrates in Plato’s dialogue has 
de.seribcd the sinijilc soit of life which will 
be led in this “ political society on its lowest 
terms” {!) dvayKatordTr) irdXis, Jiap. 369 d), the • 
de.sciiptioii is .scofied at by Glaiuion, one of the 
.speakers in the difilogue, .ns tliat of a “city of 
pigs” (372 n). In this imsage there is almost 
•crtainly an allusion to the cynic ideal of the 
“return to nature” and the simplification of 
life—a Hrllcnic anfcicipalion of Ron.sseauism. 
To meet the demand of Glancoii for a more 
sliihoratc ideal, Socrates proceeds to consider a 
slate on a l;(,rger scale. But in the dtscussioDs 
to which this leads, on war, education, art, 
religion, etc., there is nofhing of specially 
economic inlen'st, oxcejit the ligiil division 
nto cl.a.sse.s whicli is held to ho the logical 
(!on.so(picnce of the principle of division of 
labour, “one man. one 1 radii.” In a well- 
regulated .state, rulers, warriors, husband¬ 
men, artizans sliouM c ich form separate 
classes or castes, tliougli individuals may 
oceasioiially havo to be transferred from one 
caste to another, when they show higher or 
lower ca])acilie.s than tliose of the caste in 
which they arc born (Pep. III. 412-115). 
Slavery would not be necessary in Plato’s ideal 
state, whore the needs of life arc met by the 
labour of subject classes of citizens ; but he 
seems to take for gran toil that there will be 
slaves even in his ideal state, though he objects 
to the cuslavoment of Creek by Greek (V. 
469 n). The community of goods, wliieh,' 
along with the abolition of the private family 
and the admission of women to the same 
ooeupalions as men, Plato holds to be nece.ssary 
in the most perfect state (Pej). III. 416 d-417 b; 
IV. 42.3 K, 424 A ; V. 410-466), is not propose:! 
as a solution of economic difficulties. In fact 
Plato, as Aristotle rightly complains in Pol. II. 

5, § IS, never discusses whether coinmuni.sm is 
to be applied to the labouring classes or not. 
Plato advocates communism on ethical and not 
on economio grounds. The philosopher-rulers 
of the ideal state should have no private in. 
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tcrcsts of property or of family to divert them 
fr 6 ni their public duties. They are to live like 
soldiers in barracks with coinmou meals, etc., 
such «as there w’ero at Sparta. Thus if we seek 
for later parallels to Plato's ideal state, we 
should find them, not so much in any of the 
modern communistic or socialistic ideals — 
though Plato’s Republic is directly or indirectly 
the i»arent of most of them—as in the com¬ 
munism of monastic orders or in the rule of the 
Jesuit missionaries dn Paraguay (see Kaufmann, 
Sgcialisvi and Coimnunisni in their Practical 
Jpplication, S.P.C.K., 1883), which, if we 
substitute priests for philosophers, forms tlic 
most remarkable realisation of Plato’s it leal 
state that the world has ever seen. The state in 
which wealth, instead of philosophic virtue, pro¬ 
vides the ruling principle is oligarchy—one of 
the corrupt forms of government. In his ac¬ 
count of oligarchy, in Jiep. VI 11., Plato seems to 
bo thinking mainly of commercial states such as 
Corinth. In such states there comes to be one 
city of the rich and one of the poor, and the 
evils of debt prepare the way for revolution 
and for ** the tyrant” who begins by posing 
as “the people’s friend.” 

In the LawSf which Plato wrote later than 
the Republic^ and probably in his old age, he 
still speaks of communism of property as essen¬ 
tial to the best state ; but he is now content^ to 
work out the plan of a second-best state” in 
which, giving up community of goods as too 
higli an ideal for average human nature, he 
proposes ecjuality of property in land (V. 
739, 740). Citizenship is to be limited to 
those owning land and engaged in agriculture. 
The number of citizens, i.e. of heads of house¬ 
holds— for the j)iivate family is retained in 
the second-best state —and owners of allotments, 
is fixed at 5040, a number convenient for sub¬ 
division (737 E, 738 a). None of the citizens 
is to be an artizan or to engage in trade, 
whether as merchant or retail dealer (VIII. 
846 D ; XI. 919 d). The lots of land are to 
be equal in value at the foundation of the state, 
inferior (piality being compensated by larger 
size (V. 745 o), and the original equality is to 
be maintained as far as possible through regu¬ 
lation of the population under the advice and 
direction of the elder citizens. If need be, an 
excess of population is to be relieved by coloni¬ 
sation (740 1 ), e) ; a deiiciency, but only in 
case of absolute necessity, is to be met by the , 
admission of new citizens (741 a). Gold and j 
silver coin are not to be owned by private 
persons, who are to employ a coinage current ' 
only within the state, though for the needs of 
intercourse with foreign countries the state 
uuist use a currency that will be accepted clse-^ 
u here (742 a). With respect to property other 
than land, absolute cf^uality is regarded as 
ynaltainable. The citizens are to be divided 
ndo four classes according to their possessions, 


the low^est class consisting of those who have 
only the original lot of land ; but no one is to 
bo allowed to acquire more than four times this 
amount of proj'orty. Anything beyond this 
limit of wealth is to go to the state and “the 
gods of the state” (744 b-745 a). A proposal 
that every citizen’s allotment of land should be 
in tw^o sections, one nearer the city and one 
farther awny, is adopted from quite other than 
economic reasons ; it is a method of equalising 
the value of the property (745 c). This pro¬ 
posal is objected to by Aristotle in Pol, II. 6 , 
§ 16, as inconvenient; but, like very many other 
things in Plato's Laws, it is adopted by Aristotle 
himself in his ideal state for the same reason 
of equality, and in order that there may be 
unanimity among the citizens in case of w'ar 
and threatened invasion (l-oL VII. 10 , § 11). 
Though Plato prohibits the taking of interest 
on loans {Laics, XI. 921 d), and even refuses to 
enforce by law the vepaymont of borrowed 
capital (V. 742 c), ho allow's interest to be 
charged on overdue accounts (921 d). 

Economic matters are hardly relcrrcd to in 
any other of Plato’s dialogues. In the Sophist 
(219 A-o) a distinction is drawn between those 
arts which are productive or creative (rexyat 
TTonjuKal), and those which arc acquisitive 
(KTrjTiKal ); but the subdivisions of tlio latter 
class are fanciful rather than scientific. The 
dichotomies of this dialogue are an ironical 
method of describing the nature of the sophist, 
and not a serious attempt at a classification of 
the arts. The classification of the dilferent 
forms of property in the Statcsma.n {Politicus, 
287-289) are somewhat less artilieial and, along 
with the passage in Rep. II. 369 b-371 e 
already referred to, may be regarded as prepar¬ 
ing tlm w^ay for the treatment of economics in 
Aristotle’s Pol. I. 8-11. 

The subject of wealth is tliroughout treated 
by Plato from the ethical point of view. He 
distinguishes in the scale of good things three 
grades ; ( 1 ) the goods of the soul, i.e. wisdom, 
self-control, and the other virtues; ( 2 ) health, 
the good of the body ; (3) wealth. 'I'he lower 
only exists for tlio sake of the liigher good, and 
pursuit of it is always to be limited and deter¬ 
mined by consideration for the higher. {Laivs, 
V. 743 E ; IX. 870 n ; cp. Arist. Elh. Nic. I. 
8 , § 2 ). 

The Eryxias, a short dialogue which has 
come down to us among the w'orks of Plato, 
but which even the ancient critics agreed in 
considering s[)urious, deals with the subject of 
wealth in the spirit of this ethical estimate of 
the respective values of good things. The 
popular ojuuion that wealth coiioists in aquantity 
of money is refuted by the argument that there 
exist intrinsically worthless currencies, such as 
the leather coins or tokens used at Carthage, 
the worthless pieces of iron used in Laccdjemon, 
and the engraved stones used in jEthiopio, 
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The possession of quantities of such things wil 
not make a man wealthy elsewhere {Eryr, 399 E 
400 b). Wealth is shown to be what is use- 
ful to any one ; what is useless to any one— 
e.g» a house to the nomad Scythian—is no' 
wealth. More particularly wealth is found to 
be that class of useful things which supplies the 
wants of the body (400 b*401 e). The writer 
comes very near to putting in tlie additional 
qualification that they must be exchangeable; 
for he argues that those have wealth who 
possess arts by teaching which—“in exchange 
for which" {dufri toOtuu )—they can supply 
tlieir wants (402 d). Put from this economic 
point of view he passes on to tlie ethical con¬ 
clusion that, since ho who has the fewest 
desires is best off, tlie wisest may bo the richest 
and tho rich man the worst oif (405 c-406; 
cp. 394 a). This dialogue has been ascribed by 
mo<lern sclmlars, but on mere conjecture, to 
various members of tho Socratic circle, such as 
Simon tho cobbler or ililschines Socraticus, or 
to a pupil of Plato or of Antisthones. It con¬ 
tains nothing really inconsistent with Plato’s 
genuine works, but it probably represents tho 
Cynio point of view, afterwards adopted by the 
Stoics. We may compare tho Stoic paradox 
elaborated by Cicero (Parado.m 6)—“That 
the wise alono is wealthy ” (Non cupidum esse 
pecunim est\ ’fho writer, if later than Aristotle, 
which there seems no necessity to suppose, is 
in any case not inlluonced by Pol. I. 8-11. 
The Eryxias, being the oldest book wo know 
of which isolates tho subject of wealth for 
examination, may bo called the earliest treatise 
on political economy ; but it is so only in tho 
sense in which Mr. Ruskin’s later writings are 
economic treatises. 

[J. JJonar, I*hilosophy and Political Ewnoviy 
(1893). Hlv. i. ch. i. contains a full discussion 
of Plato.- -Jowett’s Translation of I’lalo, third 
edition, 1892, contains a translation of the 
Eryxias. On that dialogue cp. W. L. Newman’s 
note on Aristotle’s Politic^ T. 9, 1257 />, 11, and 
C. Ritter, IJntersiirJmnijrn ilber J'lato (Stuttgart, 
1888), pp. 81-8(5. On the iiiHueiice of Plato’s Pep., 
.see arts. Caukt ; Campanklua ; IIauhinoton ; 
Moim ; Utopias.] n. o. n. 

PUAY, liK, 800 Lk Play. 

PLAYFAIR, William (1759-1823), at¬ 
tempted in his youth with little success to 
eomhino the positions of inventor and trades¬ 
man, He wont to Paris, and in 1789 became 
agent to an Amerie.an Land Company, the 
tiperations of which wore disa.strons to those 
sent out. On returning to London he opened 
a “ Seourity ” Hank, which, however, soon 
eollapseil. After WaUuloo he returned to Paris 
as editor ol flatiyn mi's M''s.'iriujt'r, but had to 
leave Franee to avoid imj)risoiiment on a judg¬ 
ment in an action for libel. Ilis publications 
Were Very numerous; many were directed 
agamst the French, and he atlvoeated the issue 


of forged assignats. In the GentkmarCs Mag. 
(1823, pt. i. 664) is an imperfect list of forty- 
one pamphlets and books, among which, besidei 
those mentioned below, are— 

A G&neral View of the Actual Force and 
Resources of France, 1793. —Better Prospects to 
the Merchants and Manufacturers of OrecU Britain, 
1793 . —Letter to Sir IVm. Pulteney on the establish¬ 
ment of another Public Bank in London, 1797» 
Statistical Tables, from the German of Boetticher, 
\m.~StatUical Account of the t/.S. from the 
French, 1807. 

[The Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 
45.] H. e. e. 

He published anonymously in 1785 The Increase 
of Manufactures ... a proposal to establish a 
fund for lending sums of money at an interest 
suited to the circumstances of each case. In 
1786 appeared The Commercial and Political 
Allas (brought up to date in two successive 
editions 1787 and 1801), remarkable for the appli¬ 
cation of tho graphical method to the statistics of 
finance. The method i.s thus introduced :—“ Sup¬ 
pose the money that we pay ui any one year for 
the expense of the navy were in guineas, and that 
tlicse guineas were laid down upon a large table in 
a straight line and touching each other, and those 
paid next year were laid down in another straight 
ine, and tlie same continued for a number of 
years, these lines would be of difierent lengths as 
there were fewer or more guineas; and they 
would make a shape, tlic dimensions of which 
would agree exactly with the Amount of tlie sum ” 
Atlas, 1st edition ; the illustration is varied in 
.subsequent vcMrions). By this method “as much 
information may bo obtained in five minutes as 
would require whole days to imprint on the 
memory . . . by a table of fignre.s.” Thus ordi¬ 
nates at points on a horizontal line represent 
tho amount of expoits ami of imports at each 
epoch ; the ditferunce betwotui them—forming a 
stream of varying whitb -represents the balance 
of trade. That Playfair slioiihl give prominence 

this conception is rr.-narknble, a.s his ob.serva- 
tioiis on onr trade v.itli Fr.iuce evidence a just 
sense of the mutual interests of tho parties to 
jiternalimial trade. 

Tlie Real Statement of the Finances and 
Resources of (ircit Britain^ 1799, contains some 
good remarks on the depreciation of money. “Jf 
money should decrea.se in value fa-ster than the 
.lebts incrca.se, then the bnrden.s oi the people, 
Ihongh nominally augmenting, may be actually 
liminlshing.” The rudimentary idea tT an index ' 
lumber may be noticed in the App endix, j). 29. 

In the Inquiry into the .. . Causes of the T)e- 
'line and pall of . . . .Vjzfib/j.N’, which ;tppearod in 
805, Playfair pretends to apply his method to 
incient history. In the })reface he acknowledges 
■ihligation to his brother Profe.ssor John Playfair 
or the idea of llu* new method. In the same year 
1805) Playfair published an edition of Wcalih oj 
Nations, which contains some acute criticisms ; 

«.*r in.stance, on .Adam Smith’s doctrine that “the 
iiore a man pays for the tax the less he can 
il'orvl to pay for the rent ” [of a house] ( Wealth 
of Nations, bk. v. ch. ii.); and on Sir Matthew 
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Dbckbr's observation approved by Adam Smith 
that “certain taxes are in the price of certain 
goods, sometimes repeated and accumulated four 
or five times ’* ( ib .). These are supplementary 
chapters on occurrences in finance subsequent to 
Adam Smith’s time, and on the French “Econo¬ 
mists.” Playfair evinces some acumen as an 
economist as well as some originality as a 
statistician. 

The Increase of ManufactureSf Coynmerce, and 
Finance^ with the Extensian of Civil Liberty pro- 
po$ed in Regulations for the Interest of Moneys 
1785 (anonymous).— The Commercial and Political 
Atlas representing by Meaiis of Stained Copper¬ 
plate ChartSy the ExportSy ImportSy and General 
Trade of England ; the National Debty and other 
Public Accounts ; with Obsercations and Remarks. 
by William Playfair, author of Regulations for the 
Interest of Moneyy . ; . 1786 (2iul ed. 1787, 3i<l 
ed. 1801).— The Statistical Breviaryy shewingy on 
a Principle entirely NeWy the Resources of every 
State and Kingdom in Europe ; illxuitrated with 
Stained Copper - Plate ChartSy representing the 
Physical Powers of each Distinct Nation with ecese 
and perspicuityy by William Playfair, to which is 
added a similar exhibition of the ruling powers of 
Hindostan, 1786 (and later editions). —For the 
Use of the Enemies of England ; a Real Statement 
of the Finances and Resources of Great Britain ; 
illustrated by Two Copper-Plate ChartSy by 
William Playfair, inventor of Lineal Arithmetic, 
1796.— Lineal Arithmetic; applied to show the 
Progress of the Commerce and Reveyuce of En/jland 
during the Present Century; which is represented 
by 33 Copper-Plate Charts, Being an Useful 
Companion for the Cabinet and Counting-Mousey 
by William Playfair, inventor of this method of 
stating accounts. —An Inquiry into the Permanent 
Causes of the Decline and Fall of Powerful and 
Wealthy Nationsy illustrated by four Engraved 
ChartSy by William Playfair, author of Notes 
ami Continuation of an Inquiry ipto the Nature 
ami Caxises of the Wealth of Nat ion Sy by Adam 
Smithy LL. D,y and Inventor of Lineal A rithmeticy 
Designed to show how the Prosperity of the 
British Empire may be prolongedy 1805. —An In¬ 
quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, by Adam Smith, LL.D.; the eleventh 
edition, with notes, supplementary chapters, and 
a life of Dr. Smith, by William Playfair, 1805.— 
A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, their 
Causes and Remedies, accompanied with Tables and 
Copper - Plate Charts, Sh curing and Comparing 
the Pri(xs of Wheat Bread and Labour from 1BG5 
to 1S2I. Addressed to the Lords and Commons, 
by William Playfair. f. y. e. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN are the only 
motives taken account of in political economy 
in so far as “it makes entire abstraction of 
every other passion o\ motive but the desire for 
wealth ; except those which may be regarded 
as perpetually antagonising principles to the 
desire of wealth, namely, aversion to labour 
and desire of the present ciijoymcut of costly 
indulgences” (Mill, Unsettled Questions, p. i:{8). 
'fhis abstraction, legitimate within limits, is 
liable to be strained too far in several directions. 


(1) Because economic action is ascribed to 
Utility, it is not to be taken for granted that, 
as utilitarians have postulated, all action is 
motived by pleasure. For perhaps “all that 
mathematical economics need to assume is that 
a material quantity of goods will bo ir a 
certain proportion to a greater or less strength 
of motive ; whether the motive bo taken as 
‘ pleasure' or not is not essential ” (Bonar, 
Philosophy and Political Econoxhy, p. 224 ; cp. 
Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. i. ch. ii. § 2 note ; 
Marshall, Princ. of Econ., 3rd ed., pp. 77, 78, 
note, 6th ed. bk. i. ch. ii; and FAwnomie Journal, 
vol. iii. 388). However, when equilibrium 
is regarded as the position of greatest advantage 
to all concerned (cp. Maisliall, Principles of 
Economics, 3rd cd., 626-527, and note xiv.), 
the mechanical analogue being not so much the 
equality of forces (conceived by Jovons in his 
analogy of the lever, Theory, ch. iv.) as tlio 
maximum of energy (indicated by Irving Fisher 
in his Mathematical Inoestigcition), there is 
taken for granted the jmssibility of summing up 
pleasures which some oi)poucnt3 of utilitarianism 
have refused to grant. 

(2) For the most abstract part of economics, 
the theory,of exchange, it need not be j^ostn- 
lated that each party acts from self-interest, 
but only that lie is not actuated by regard for 
the interest of tlic other ]iartics, those with 
whom lie competes or bargains. The efforts 
and sacrifices which are required to supjdy 
markets—including the labour market and the 
loan market—are often incurred for the sake 
of one’s family rather than oneself. The action 
of the family aflections “ has always been fully 
reckoned with by economists, especially in re¬ 
lation to t)ie distribution of tlie family income 
betwemi its various members, the expenses of 
preparing children for their hiturc career, and 
the accumulation of wealth to bo enjoyed after 
the dcatli of him by whom it has bccii earned ” 
(Marshall, Principles of Economics, bk. i. ch. v. 
§ 7, 3rd ed.). 

(3) The limits witliiii wliicli self-interested 

action must be ^lostulated may bo even narrower 
than those indicated in the last paragraph. 
Wliat is postulated is that action sliould bo 
regular and therefore calculable, ratiier than 
that it should be .self-interested (Marshall, Princ. 
of Econ.y bk. i. ch. v.). “The range of eco¬ 
nomic measurement may gradually extend to 
much philanthropic action.” f. y. e, 

PLEDGE. A pledge or ]>awn may be 
defined as a bailment or delivery of personal 
2 )ro|jerty as security for a debt or other 
engagement. A pledge must be distinguished 
from a Moktoage. By a mortgage the legal 
propei ty in the thing mortgaged passes to the 
mortgagee. Jiiit a pledge only gives a special 
property to the [)hMlgcc, the general property 
remaining in the pledgor. Hence tlio rights 
of the pledgee commence only wdth i) 088 es 8 ion, 
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and a pledge consequently is not Avithin the 
bills of sale acts. If tlie pledgor does not 
fuUil Ids engagement and redeem the pledge, 
the pledgee may sell it, but ol course, he holds 
any surplus in trust for the pledgor. 

A person wlio makes a business of receiving 
pledges is called a pawnbroker, and for the 
protection of the poor and ignorant, pledges 
under £10 are siilijoct to special regulations. 

[See arts. Taw.v ; I’AWMmnKiNO :-~the I'awu- 
brokers Act, 1872 (85 iSo 36 Viet. c. 93), and as 
to pledges generally, see Stor}f on liailnicnts, tit. 
Pledge. ! M. D. C. 

PLOUGIIOATK. An ancient Scots mca.siire. 
nient of land - 8 oxgangs ^ 96 Scots acres (122 
acres English)-about 500,400 square yards 
im[)crial. This ineasurcnjcnt is, Itowevcr, not 
consistently employed in the same senso in old 
charters (see P/.oijOH-Tkam). 

[(JoKirio IruK's’s Scotch Le<j(d AiUifjnitiesy p. 241.J 

A. U. 

I'LOIKJII-TEAM. In Anglo-Saxon times 
and [lorhajis throughout the mcdiieval centuries 
the usual plough-team in h’ngland consisted of 
eiglit oxen, but many instances of smaller 
toains, oven to one ox, occur in Domesday and 
otlufr records, and horses were not seldom 
mixed with the oxen. In some parts of 

England (he latter had not been sujiei.scdcd 
by horses at the end of the 18th century 
(see Aurnnu Youn(;’s Tours). It is probable 
that 120 acres were usually rcck(»ned to one 
full (dough, ami a (doughland was the JUiit of 
land incasureineiit. Tlie size of the unit 
might ami <lid vary, according to local 

custom, tt» the character of the soil, or to the 
division of tlie manor into two or three lields. 
(see Tn UKK- Ki K.M) SvsI'K m). The word “ carii- 
catc,” and its subdivision “bovate” or “ox- 
gang," express laiul measures in terms of the 
()lough-team. J)c(»cndent U()on its use as a 
measure was the use of the plough-team as the 
basis u|Jon which taxation was assessed, and 
much of the interjirelation of Domesday dejiends 
U|ton tin? right understanding of the (dough- 
land (see Plouuu-Gatk). 

[Dornrsdaif Studies, -homesday of St. /\nd\s, 
ftdrod, (>. XV. --Na-;se, Ttld'iemein.^choft, )>. 32, 
1S()9.—Seebolim, Eiojlish Villu'ic Comviunitu.^ 

K. u. r. 

PldbMAR'r, MAiigiMs dk. See DANina'i,. 

PliUTOLODV (t«r. TrXoeros, wealth). This 
term was used by Courcelle Siuieuil to <leseribe 
that (>art of his treatise on ()olitical economy 
which dealt with what is described by some 
more modern writers as “pure theory"; that 
scientitic study of the rcsult.s of the action of 
economic motives on nnui and societies to which 
the ti'nns “economics" and “economic science" 
have boon apjdicd in (ho cllort to esca(»o the 
confusions which aro.sc from embracing iimler 
the general title “ (>t)litical economy," both 
these more abstract. in\estigations and the a() 
(dication of the. km»wledgc thus gained, with 


that derived from otlier sources, to problems of 
practical statemaiiship. To this second part of 
tlie subject the eminent French economist ap¬ 
plied the term Ergotwmy, The Australian 
W. E. Hkarn adopted the title for his work, 
riutology, or the Theory of the Efforts to satisfy 
lluirum JEants. 

[Cp. Traite Thiorique et Pratique d'Economie 
Politique^ par J. G. Courcelle Seiieiiil, Tome i. 
Partio Theorique ou Ploutologie, Paris, 1858. 
Phdoloyy^ by W. E. Hearn, London, 1864, and 
also the article on Hbakn in vol. ii.]. a. W. F. 

PLYMOUTH ADVENTURERS, The, re¬ 
ceived a cliarter from James I. in 1606, to 
(>lant all the territory on the American coast, 
between 34“ and 45“, and the islands within 
100 miles. Lctters-jiatcnt were issued to Sir 
George Somers, Richard Hakluyt, Edward 
Maria Winglield, and others who should be 
joined with them. Two companies were ordered 
to be formed, one, the first or southern colony, 
the other, tlic second or northern colony. As 
the council of the southern colony was composed 
chiefly of residents in London, it became known 
as the London Conqtany, and its jurisdiction 
extended from Ca(ic Fear to the c.'istcru end of 
Long Island, from 34° to 41°. The northern 
colony was called the I’h mouth Conqiany, 
beciuise its council wasa()(>oint('d trom Plymouth 
and the vicinity ; its limits overlapped those 
of the other, extemling from 38° to 45°, or from 
about the latitude of Delaware Pay to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 

As regards administration, each colony was 
to he governed by a resident council of thirteen, 
to be appointed by the king ; the laws enacted 
by them were subject to revision eitlicr by the 
king or the council in Euglaiul. The people 
were gi'anted no part whatever in the govern¬ 
ment. Trial by jury was allowed only in cases 
of capital crimes, defnudas “ lumnlts, rebellion, 
conspiracy, meetings, and sedition, together 
with murder, manslaughter, iiiceat and raiic, 
and adultery." Lesser crimes were to he tried 
before the ju'csideiit and council, and piiiiislied 
according to tlnur xvill. Rnd estate was to be 
held as under the laws of England (see Land 
System in the Amekican Colonies) ; for the 
first live years all personal (uoperty and the 
fruits of the labours of the colonists were to be " 
held as a common stock, and each member of 
the cominunity was to be su()portcd from the 
general store. The established religion was to 
be that of the Church of England. Tlie ()(‘0()le 
were enjoined by virtue of such penalties as the 
president and council might inflict, to “kindly 
treat the savage and heathen people in tliose 
(varts, and use all pro()er means to draw* them 
I to the true service and knowledge of God," as 
i well as to lead them “ to good and sociable 
j tratiic." Tliis was the first constitution of 
government established within the limits of the 
preaeut United States. 
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In April 1607 the London Company founded 
the first permanent English colony at James¬ 
town, on the James River, near Chesapeake 
Ray. English settlers were then only learning 
the art of colonisation, and most of those who 
went to Virginia during the first few years of 
its existence starved to death. Others, however, 
took their place, and the success of the Virginia 
plantations was ultimately assured. Tobacco 
cultivation was a prominent feature. All the 
early colonists were men, but the company 
encouraged the immigration of marriageable 
girls, and the settlers sopn found themselves 
bound to the soil by ties of family responsibility. 
Labour continued to be scarce until 1619, when 
the problem w’as partially solved by the intro¬ 
duction of negro slaves. But as a commercial 
venture, the company was still a complete failure, 
and in 1619 the London Company inaugurated 
a new era by granting a modified form of self- 
government to the colonists. The Company 
still did not prosper, however. Among the 
chief causes were the rapid succession of 
governors, stimulating the rapacity of their 
dependants ; the multiplicity of olliccs, by 
which industry was loaded and revenue ab¬ 
sorbed ; and the inability to conduct success¬ 
fully a complex and arduous undertaking by 
a numerous body of men. 

Meanwhile the northern company, which 
had never been satisfied with its rights under 
the charter that connected them with the South 
Virginia Company, urged its claims to a new 
patent so strongly that one was granted by 
tho king, James I., in 1620. This defined the 
company’s territory as extendiiig from tho 40th 
to the 48th degree of latitude. The Virginia 
Company loudly remonstrated against tho new 
patent, but in vain ; Sir Eerdinando Gorges., tho 
governor of Plymouth, iMassachusetts, elo- 
(piently argued the rights of the Plyinoutl 
Company before the English parliament. 11 
urged tho value of the fishing trade, wliieh 
even wliilc they were disputing on boundarict- 
might, he said, be monopolised by Ereiich oi 
Hollanders, and those who heard him were so 
satisfied by his rejuesentations that, in spite of 


and the settlers were given large powers of 
self-goveniineiit. 

But tho original charters had been abrogated 
many years before this. In 1624 the Virginia 
charter was annulled, and tho colony became a 
royal province. With respect to the Plymouth 
Company, between 1630 and 1636 serious com¬ 
plaints were made in England tliat discontmted 
spirits full of disalFcction to the king, and 
hostile to the Established Church, were settling 
on the lands granted by the coi.’ipan 3 \ The 
governor, Gorges, was attacked by tho Puritans 
because of his large territorial claims, while in 
England he was assailed, as the upholder and 
author of the reputed licence of laws and 
opinions among the colonies of Now England. 
Gorges f^*lt this deejdy after his long and 
arduous work in forwaniing tho plantation of 
English colonies in New England, and he 
“ therefore was moved to desire the rest of 
the lords, that were tho principal actors in 
this business, that we should resign our grand 
patent to the king, and pass particular |)atcnts 
to ourselves, of such ])arts of the country about 
the sea-coast as might bo sufficient to our own 
uses, and such of our private friemls as had 
alfectious to works of that nature.” 'riiis })olicy 
was ado}»tvd in 1636, and the lands of tho 
Company, lying between the 48i.h and 36th 
degrees of latitude, wore })arcelled out among 
its members, Witli this act, tho liistory of the 
IMymoutli Adveiiturors, as a separate organising 
and colonising body, came to a close. Tlie 
Company had failed because it was unable to 
grapple with tho religious, economic, and land 
problems which beset it. Tho king, being 
desirous of securing a better regulation govern¬ 
ment of the plantations ap]>ointed in 163.5 a 
commission, with Archbishop Laud at its head, 
to make now laws and a new constitution for 
New England. 

[Bryant and (iay’s Pupuhvr History of the 
United Sfaiesy vol. i.— Prof. Bilwanl Cluuming in 
Uhavihcrss Kacyclopvedia (art. United States).— 
Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical Uisiony 
of America.—Colonial Cluiriers and other <locu- 
ineiits issued by the United States Government.] 


all opposing innucnces, the king could not be 
induced to revoke the patent. 

Tho Pilgrim Fathers .settled in 1620 at 
Plymouth ; ten years later, the colony of 
Massaelmsctts was founded by the English 
Puritans, to provide an a.syliiin for themselves 
and tlieir friends in the event of the struggle 
in England going against them. Tlic council 
for the New England Company, as the suc¬ 


cessor to tho Plymouth Company was called, 
gave them a grant of land, confirmed by the 
king, who conceded tliem in ad<lition very 
extensive powers of government. Before the 
of tlie 17th century all the territory 
witlun the original limits granted to the 
^’lyinouth Adventurers had been colonised, 


0 . n. s. 

POCOGKE, RicHAitn (1704-1765), .succes¬ 
sively bishop of Ossory and of Meath, wa.s one of 
the greatest travellers of his time. He entered 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in H22, 
and in 1733 received his LL.f). From 1733- 
1736 lie travelled on the continent with Dean 
Milles, and from 1737-1742 visited tho East. 

In 1743-1745 he puhlislicd A description of the 
East and some other Countries (2 vols. fol. 
London). Ho made other tours in Scotland, 
Ireland, and England, afterwaids edited from his 
MSS. by I). W. Kemp. These publication.s have 
ail interest for the economic stu.lent from the 
insight tliey allbnl into the soc'al conditions of 
that time. 

The following is a list of them ;— I'ours in 
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Scotland^ 1747 (tnd 1750 and 1760 , . . from 
the orujinal Af^S. and drawings in the British 
Museum^ e(lite<l by J). W. Konip, witli bio¬ 
graphical skeicli of tlie author, Edinburgh, 1887, 
8 VO. — VocMckcs Tour in Inland in 175,1 ^ 
edited witli introduction ainl ijotes by G, T. 
Stokes, Dublin, 1801, .Svo.^^77/c Travels through 
England of hr. /*oroeI:i\ 2 vols., Ganiden Society, 
N.S. xlii., xliv., l<S88-bS89.— The four of hr. 
hvrnrhe . . . thr*)ugh Sufherlaiat and (Caithness 
in I76(lj with inf^■^)dl^‘lion and notes by D. VV. 
Kemp. .\. L. 

POINDING OK THE (IKOUND (Scots 
liaw). Where a creditor lias a seeiirily jn’operly I 
charged against I lie lands of liis <iebtor and duly 
registered, or where he is (he .‘superior (overlord) 
and has a claim for feu-duties in arrear.s, he 
call, if he be not himself in possession of the 
lands or enlilled to take tiossession, raise an 
aclicm of fioinding fempounding, jinununiced 
]>iiiding) of flic grournl, Judgment in his fav'our 
in wliicli will enlitle him to tin* rents and to 
exceiition against all goods foiiml on the lands, 
provided (hat lliese goods are (he property of 
the owner of Ihi: laml, or else that they are the 
property of tin* b-nants up to th<^ extent of the 
rent for the current term and of arrears of rent, 
if any, due by tlnmiat the (ime and no further. 
The superior poinding for feu-duties in arrears 
and for ‘Giasualt ies ” is iireferred to other 
♦M’editors, ami <*reditors are jinderred inter sc 
according to the dates of registration of their 
n'spective rights. A cre<litor, poimling before 
the trustee in bankruptcy is coutirnu'd, gets 
priority over the (lustce in respisd of the 
whole movable property in the ground, to the 
amount of om* and a half year s interest. 

A. I). 

I’OliEG H.MMI \ . (Gl’cek, 7rw,\fte, to sell). 

In the year 1.S70 M. II. I.cfcvre, in a small 
t I'cat ise eiit it I'd Trrtife dis I'alrnrs aiohilii ns, 
explained in outline a graphic method of his ow u 
invention tor the repre.-eiitation ot combinations 
of opi ral ions »in the stock or produce exchanges. 
'This met hod w as greatly I’Xleinh d and developed 
in the woi k /,»' (* 10 / 1 /u>ri'>\ published by the 
s.ime author some tiftn-n years later (tIn* date of 
publication is md .shown on the volume itself). 

Its author claims (bf j( that it gre.itly .simplili<*s 
(he t.isk (d’ obtaining a clear view Ibr {»rac(ieal 
[*nrpor^t s of eoinjilex combinations of exi-liange 
operations, rcndciing their principles much 
more •'vident than laborious illusuation by 
numerical examples, and enabling an instructor 
to ai hieve more v'crtain and rajdd success with 
inditferent pupils than could be. attaim'il by 
ordin.irv nn'thods with those of more thaii 
average iutelligeiii’e, resting his claim on actual 
experience. 

It is proposed to give here such brief outlines 
as may eliiciilate the principles of the method, 
and the range ol its applii ability, referring to 
M. I.efevre’s own exposiiion.s for more d«*tailed 
explanations and elaborate treatment of the 


many leading varieties of combination and 
their ajijuojiriate diagrammatic ]>rcsentation. 

The real utility of tliis method is undoubtedly 
connected xvith its ap.plication to combinations 
of ordinary juirchascs and sales for future de¬ 
livery with purchases and sales of Options ; Put 
or Gall as the case may be. The a])plication to 
detinitive purchases and sales for future delivery 
is of the simplest, but docs not appear to 
j»rcscnt sutficient advantage to justify the intro¬ 
duction of a new' method. A\’hen tJie otition or 
privilege iscombinedwith the detinitive purchase 
or sale, a complex state of afiairs results, the 
I outcome of which can be advantageously studied 
with the assistance of the diagrammatic method. 

The purpose of the diagj'am is to determine 
or to reprcsi*nt the aiiioiint of the difrrener to 
be paid Ol' received as the result of a scries of 
bargains, and it is sulli(;ient if the gain or loss 
per unit dealt in be shown per £10,000 of 
stock, or ])er .OOjOOO bushels of wheat for 
example, trausaelions involving multiples or 
suh-nmltiples of the unit seleeted being readily 
adapted to the same diagram, as will be seen 
slmrtly. 

The oidy apparatus necessary for the cou- 
struclion of the diagram is a jueee of sipiarcd 
j»apcr, a pen or peiieil, and a ruler. Along a 
selecte<l line on the ]»api‘r is maiked tin; scries 
of po.sHih)e ])ricc.s of the stock oi’ cmnmodity 
dixalt in, as shown in tlie annexed diagi'am 
(Kig. ]) where tlu^ range of jui' c 102-101| of a 
stock is ca)»able of repiescntaiion, each move- 
iiiciit ujiwards of J in the. price being reprc.senlcd 
by a movement to Hu* right h) the width of 
oncstpiarc. If wi^ were concerned with cotton, 
the width of each sipiare might k present a 
variation of ;t\lh of a penny per jtound. 



Tin* gain or loss jier unit dealt in is similarly 
represented by distaiiee.s measun-d upwards or 
downwards from this central reference li//e oj 
prie, s. 

The line Bh on the diagram lepre.smits the 
pM>ititin i»f a Imver of .t'lOO of tbe stock con- 
»'ern*Ml at lO'J^ for the next account. If the 
priee rise to 103^, ami lie sell at that price, he 
will net a gain of \ p«*r unit, whh h i.s lejae- 
seiited by the fact that the line BO cuts the 
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vertical tliroiigli the ^point on the line of price 
eorrespoiiding to 103j at a distance J on the 
ffciins side of that line (omitting brokerages for 
the present). Generally the point at which 
the line Bb cuts any particular vertical indicates 
the gain or loss resulting from a sale, at the 
price corres})onding to the position of this 
vertical, of the stock for which the buyer con¬ 
tracted to pay 1025 . A glance at tlio diagram 
shows the answer to tjie (piestion, —‘SShall I 
«rain or lose, and how much will the amount of 
sucli gain or loss be, if l^sell at the current 
(piotation (whatever that may be) the stock 
bought at 1025 ? ” 

If we wish to include brokerages it is clear 
that wo must add in the case of a purchase, or 
deduct in tlie case of a sale, the aniaunt of the 
brokerage from the current price before con¬ 
structing the diagraih, or we may calculate 
tlicHO separately. 

Tlie lino Bs similarly records tlie ition 
resulting from a sale at 103 \ for future delivery. 
The diffcrenca to bo paid or received when, for 
the fultilment of the bargain, a pureliasc is 
made at some other price, lufuig indicated by 
the iiiterscetion of aSn with the vertical through 
the price of the said sul)sc(pieiit i>nrchase. 

All this is very siin])le, and sliows no very 
a])parent advantage over an arithmetic record. 
We [»ro(!ecd, tlicrofore, to deal with a combina¬ 
tion of two purcliascs, and of a piu’cliase and sale 
where the amounts of tlie two transactions are 
not identical. ^Vlicn a ])ur(hasc and sale of 
identical amounts arc combined, the resultant 
indicates a (Icfmite gain or loss nnalfected liow- 
cver the market may snbse(jnently vary. This 
is not the case when the sale and ]>mvlnise are 
eoneerned witli iineijual anuaints, and when 
two purchases or two sales are eoinhimMl. 



In Fig. 2 the line Ss represents, as before, a 
^ale of one unit at, on this occasion, 99},. Bb 
ivpresimls a purcliase of lialf as much again at 
j"(/\ ]Iy inclining the line Bb so that it rises 
flirrn Sipiarcs for each tu'o s<|uares crossed in 
passing to the right, we rcprescmt the etfect of 
the increase of tpiantity in the ])ioportioii of 
two to threcy i.e, we get the case of ha// an niucJt 


again. The resultant of the two lines Ss and 
Bb is which represents a purchase of one- 
half, To draw Rr wo need only determino 
two points on it, since it is a straight line, 
nunembering that it is to represent the stnn of 
the gains or losses in\olved in the two trans- 
ai tions before named. One point on Br wiU 
thei'efore be where Bb cuts the vertical thrt)V.gli 
991 , a price wliich registers mdther gain nor 
loss ill respect of the transaction rt.[)resentcd 
Viy Rs. Similarly a second point 011 Hr is 
where Ss cuts the vertical through 100, a price 
where Bb rejnesents neither gain nor loss, 
tliougli Ss shows a loss of ^ at this jah^e. Tlie 
two transactions together are, cipiivalent to a 
purchase of onr,-lut1f at 101. i,i\ the operator 
will lose on the »ombinatiou so long as the 
price remains below 101 , the amount ot tlie 
.loss being only li.ilf is great as if a piireliasi? ol a 
I unit of commodity or stoek at 101 had been 
the actual bargain- made. Fig. 3 show.s the 



rcsultaii't AVof the combination of tin* purchases 
of a unit at par and VAA, of two units at 
99 .\, whieli is laid down by the same rnl«‘s as 
before. It will he found that Iiowe.ver many 
pureliases or sales he coiuhiiK‘d, the resultant 
is always a straight line so long as the purchase 
or sale is dejinilirr, 

d’he <-as<’ <»r an option iMtroilii<-e.s a form other 
than the unbroken stiaight line, for the result¬ 
ant; and the eomhiniition of dillerent ojdioii 
}»aigains among themselves, and with «lefmitivo 
sales or jmreliases, allords e.xamples of broken 
lines of all degrees of eomph'xity. * 

The iliagrams for simple call an<I ]>ut options 
are. shown in Figs. 1 and the line. .S’.s showing 
the position of the'seller, I}h that ot the buyer 
in eaeli < ase. Fig. 4 is the ease of a caff, option 
for which the price of ]y i»er unit of ih<*, stock 
is ))aid, brokerage Ixung neghjcted in this pre¬ 
liminary explanation of tlieiliagram. To include 
brokerage, tlie lines repr(*,seiiting the transac¬ 
tions innst he lowered (/.c. moved bodily towards 
the losses side of the line of price) by the 
amount of the hiokerage. In Fig. 4 then. Jib 
indicates the position of a buyer, Ss of a seller 
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of the ri^ht to cieniand delivery at Sdil, the 
j>ric.(! paid (or that riglit ])ein" | per cent 
(or per i iille or other unit taken )»y way of 



ilhistration). If the price do not rise ;il)Ove 
fSh'jh the hiiycr sitiiply foi'^oes liis ri<^]it aiul 
loses his piciiiiurii, this th«! limit of liis 

loss. If tlic piic(* rise ahovc this li*(ure, tln^ 
loss of the IfUycr or of tlui seller decreases, 

and at priet'S ahovi* IS7,[ the option yields pr«)lit 
to the hiiyer, who can r<‘a.lise this profit hy 
reipiirino deliveiy at and selling a^ain at 
the price of tin* day. 'fhe. seller of the option, 
if he <lo not hold the stock, must purchase at 
the pri<-e of the day in order t«» fuHil In's eiui- 
trai’t, and his ;(ain turns into loss when the 
prii*e rises altove S7 [, more than the whole of 
the price received iM'in;,^ then recpiired to cover 
the dill’ereiiee hetweeii his liuvin;.^ price and 
t he at w hieh he has eont raeted to .sell, 'fhe 
fact that part of I he lines Xs and J!f> is hori/ontal, 
indieat»‘sthat over t h»' ran^eof jirieescoriespond- 
iiiji^ to these parts of the lim^ the loss m* ‘^ain is a 
lixed one. independent of the paiti«*ular price. 

Ill l''i;<. ft the easi* of the puf option is 



similaily piesj-nteil, Xs showin.Lj tlie .seller’s 
position witli limited |iossihiliiy of loss. /.'A the 
haver’s jMisition ^^itll limited p(»ssihility •>f 
.i^ain. 

riie donlde option, or straddle, the eomhina- 
tion of put and call, is represenh-d in fiv^. «'», 
wliieh shows the position of th«* }t.aver t»f the 
doultle price fur tlie option, 'fhe eas»‘ rej»ri*- 
seiited is that of the payment of a jiriit* for i 
the option of j.er unit (j>er cent, per mille, j 
etc., as the case may he, the diagram assumes 


£100 of stock {i.s the unit) for the right to either 
demand delivery or reijuire acceptance of stock 
at the price 93^. At prices below 93,2 
X.v sloping down\vard.s indicates that the operator 



Fi^f. t». -Stra«I«lle. I’o.sititai of the payer of the premium 
stiow 11 liy SfilHi. 

is a .seller. At ]irices aliove 93}, he is a buyer, 
as indicated by tin; part Hh of the line .sloping 
upward.s. In fact, if the price be Imlow 93i, 
the |»;iyer of tin* prii.a^ for the o[)tion will buy 
in the market at the market pib.’c and sell, in 
accordance with his contract, at 93},. It is 
clear that if the piiee remain hetweem 93 and 
91, the payer of the price for the- option can¬ 
not recover his price for (he. ojdion by his 
operations. At any price outside thc.se limits 
he stands to gain on the whole, hi.s gain more 
than covciing the price paid for the option. 
Here again brokm'ages are omitted ; if they 
are to be include*!, the whole lin*' XsA'A must 
be vertically lowrned to the extent ol the hrokcr- 
ages involv***!. 

'fhe p<»siti*m *)f tin* r*‘**i‘iv<‘i‘ of the price paid 
for the option would b*' repiesente*! by the 
broken iiubdl**!*'*! lino <.n the diagram. 

Fig. 7 r*‘[»re.s*‘nts the n-'iiltant «)f the com¬ 



bination of the delinitivo ])urchas** «)f a (piantitv 
of .st*)ek, an*l th»^ sale *^f a call for the some 
*piantity. 'fhe ])ri***^ receive*! for tin* call is taken 
at the ]>riec at whhdi the ojitimi may be ex- 
*‘r*‘ise<l being t)7i^b With this is eoml»incil a 
<h‘linitiv*- pun'has.* at ♦)7;b and the re.sultant 
|{|\R sh*»ws that ill*’ combination is i'(|uiv.alent to 
a purch.ise of a )»ut .at a }»ri*-c for tin* «»ptioii of |. 

'fhe vamihinations of various options with 
one another, uml with detinitive purchases and 
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gales of stock, may be worked out in the manner 
adopted for this case and for those sliowii in 
Figs. 2 and 3. To tlie combination of any 
two we may add a third, tlicn a fourth, and so 
on to any number. One example of the rcsiiH- 
n/it of several transactions in which brokera.i'e 
is afterwards taken into account, may serve to 
sIjow both the possibilities of the method, and 
the strange forms whicli resultants may' assnnn*. 
This example is one given by M. Lcfevre, and 
refers to a nnmbcr of transactions in French 
3 per cent rente. The. ditfercnt items are as 
follows : 


I 

Nature of f rans- 
action. 

Amount 
(jf rente 
eojicermsl. 

Price. 

PremiuiM. 

1st 

Purchase. 

3,000 

80*70 


2iid 

Sale of call 

12,000 

87**25 

25 c?n. 

; 3rd 

Purchase of call 

9,000 

86*55 

25 

; 1th 

Sale of call 

3,000 

80*45 

50 

! 5th 

Purchase of call 

3,000 

0,000 

86'35 

25 „ 

'oth 

1 _ 

Sale of call 

80*‘25 

1 O'", 

, 

!_ 


The individual transactions aic re[»rcsented 
by dotted lines, the \init representing 3000 
francs of rente. To avoid confusion, the hori¬ 
zontal ])arts of the lines rejH’esenting the options 
are not traced, a largo dot indicating whine 
they begin. In this case all extend to the left 
of the dot. It appeared also to bo desirable 
not to continne ail these dotted linos bcyi-iid 
the central price line, though of course they 
do really extend indefinitely beyond that line. 
The gross resultant is shown by tile ihin brokiui 
(or bent) lino in the diagiMJii, indicating an 
apparent gain to the oper.itor SO long as tho 
pri(‘e remains between So '70 ami 37 *1 ‘hi. This 
indication is greatly modified by' tho introdui:- 
tion of the brokeiage of 40 francs ])cr 3000 of 
rente, giving 0*48 ]>i;r unit on ilc* whole s<*iies. 
Tlie depression of (In^ resnlfant by the coip'- 
sponiling amonni. icings it into the position 
shown h\' the< tliiek lino on tlic diagram, show¬ 
ing ail altogothor diflerent situation. 

The net result an I on the diagram (Fig. 8) may 
be read oil' tims. At prices ))elo\v 80*27* the 
operator is a buyer of 3000, between 8t)'25 and 



>'0*37) be is a seller of 3000, between 80*35 
and 80*45 be is neither bny'er nor seller, but is 
a hjser of 3 centimes j)er unit, between 86*15 
and 80*55 he is a seller of 3000, between 80*55 
and 80*75 be is a buyer of 0000, and over 
80*75 be is a seller of 0000. The positions of 
gain or loss realisable on making the sales or 
I'lirchases iiecessaiy to covei the position thus 
■'"tated are shown by* the height above or depth 
bcloNV the central line at which the thick re¬ 


sultant on tho diagram cuts the corres])onding 
juice vertii-al. 

In view of tli»^ fact that simple straight lines 
are the <mly possible form of wdieii 

ojitions form no }»art of the. 1 lansactions, it 
might almost l)e, sai«l that this method can only 
be ajijdicd with real gain when options are a 
common foriti of transaction. As it ap|)cars 
that tb«‘ ojdion is becoming of griiatcr imjxjrt- 
aiice than formerly, this fact may serve as an 
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excuse for explaining at this length a device 
which claims to render the aritliinctic of such 
bargains more simple and intelligible. 

It is scarcely needrul to say tliat I he method 
is applicable to dealings in wheat, cotton, iron, 
etc., as well as to dealings in stocks and shares. 

[llie only writer who appears to have treated 
this subject in tlet.ail is the inventor of the method, 
M. befevre, forincrly private .secretary to the late 
liarou James de Itoth.schild. To his work Ia 
Cuiiimenx alnne, therelore, wo must refer for fuller 
treaLmeut, the earlier work mentioned above being 
both le.sH eomplete in its treatirient and no longer 
obtain aide.] a. W. F. 

rOfdf'I'l before this century meant the in- 
Uu'ual n giilations by a government; or in a 
secondary sense, the instiaimonts by which or 
the purpose for wliich sucli regulations were 
enforced. Thus in 11 u Mi-: (/Vi. 11'o rJts (I S7 5), 
iii. '2dH, ‘291)), and A. SMri'ii((K. n/ A'’., cd. 
M‘Cullocb, pp. JIM, J128), it mean.s “regula¬ 
tion," “ the administrative,” or “ order." Hut 
a school of practical thinkers, mainly Oerinan, 
beginning with v. Osse {Tt'stavwrit (1.55(>), 
cli. XX. eiiixr {fulen VoUccy), and ending 
with V. Moiiii Wisscmchaft (1882) 

(180.0)), and of theoretical politicians, first 
Frencii, then German—under whose inlluenco 
Ordonnanccs pour lu police (5th May 1399 ; 
21st Apr. 1007, etc.), licichs-PoHzei’Orduungen 
(1112, 1530, 1577, etc.), and “ Tjandes-Polizei- 
Ordnungen " {e.y. those of Frodorick the Great) 
were issucid—narrowed the meaning of tl 
word on live sides. (1) in TiiOMAsiirs’ time 
(see Testamrut, (3d. 'riioinasius (1717), n. 105), 
judicial p'rocedure luul long since been relegabul 
to a sphere of its own. Thus the famoius 
oi'doniianco of 1007 ai>[)ointed a lieutcnaiit- 
gonoral of police for Paris, because tlie functions 
of police and justice hitherto combined were 
“often incompatible" ; and Frederick the Grea 
adopted a similar policy in order to secun 
judicial independence. Judicial procedure in 
(duded legal capacity, the law of evidence, 
etc. (2) “ Police" wa.s coutined to matters 
in wliieh the public bad an iiidepcudent interest. 
Tims Do la Marc’s Pn-l'ai-c {'Triiitc dc la Polic 
(1705) and v. Hid (eld's Institutions Politigac 
(l700) write of “la police" as synonymous 
with “ I'ordre public" or “ lo bon ordio dc l.i 
socictc on general" ; ami Hlackstone (170.^)) as 
“the duo icgulatioii and domc.slic order of thr 
kingdom." And this distinction between publi 
atul private law was identified with a distinctioi 
Ix'twccii luuUblo ami immutable law: “police 
laws vary accoixiing to pl.-ico ami time: laws o 
justice must bo uniform, constant, and immut 
able" (Von Herg, Handbuchdcstciitscfien P<di 
(1799), i. 132; Hooker, Lawsof K' ct 
aMlcal PolHy (l.V.) 1 ), I. x. 7, 10). (3) Hoo 

dcfuual “ polity " -wliich i.s the same word .as 
police — thus; “it containoth government’ 
(constitutional l.iwb ".ind also wliatever bi'sidcs 


jelongetli to the ordering of” the state 
lublic” (III. ii. 2 ); (he wrote “church” 
(ocause of the adjective in the title of his 
jook). Now these continental writem were 
bsolutists, therefore they did not touch the 
arger constitutional problems which vexed 
‘jiglish writers from Lockk (1694) to Seeley 
1896). And they treated constitutional de¬ 
tails as administrative, so that whep first 
rinciples were put into the melting-pot in 
1788 men had forgotten that police once meant 
he law of the constitution. And further— 
iiitil Montk.squiei; (1718) French writers, 
uitil SoDEN (1812) German writers, and until 
850 Pimssian statesmen, blended legislative 
and executive duties. Locke's protest against 
amphibious extemporary decrees and the Code 
Penal, art. 127, were aimed at this school. 
Now that these functions are separated by a 
gulf, writers on police justify their habit of 
ooking oil the legislatures as ancillary to the 
iduiinistratioTi by writing “ (Uclionaries of the 
idministratioii" like M. HloMv (1854-92), or on 
“administrative law" like Grieist, (1857'84), 

V. Stein (1865-88), Meyer (1883-9J3), Loeiiing 
(1884), and Hue doOv.iU (1881-97), or adminis¬ 
trative codes us in Portugal (1878). (4) Ditli- 

mar, finst profe-ssor of “economic })olice and 
camevalistic (liuancial) sciences" at Frankfurt 
on the Odor (1727), first separated those three 
sciences, but only partially. They were still 
regarded as com^cutric circles of which v. 
SKrKENDOiiF'.s patriot king wa.s centre, and 
V. JusTI (1761) still repeated hut refmed v, 
Schuooer’.s epigram “police sow’s hut finance 
reaps," and protective duties were still praised 
as the meeting-[)oint of th «3 three. But revenue 
and wealth w^ere after all distinguished, and 
economy, when contrasted W'ith [»olice, left some 
scope for freedom. 

Adherent.^ of the })Olice-seliool —in llu'se first 
four phase.s — have pa.s.sed up(3n .slavery, the 
inquisition, censorship of the pres ^, and Napoleonic 
espionage, the hles-sing.s of the scientilic. Asiain 
moral, suinptnary, and u.sury laws, and the 
raediawal pricers and viewers and regulators of 
trade, have under its a'gis siirviveil tlieir native 
gilds and towns. It ha.s never kuowu its limits. 
The Prussian code (1794) states one limit thus: 
the state only supplements self-help (ii. 17, 2). 
The French laws, under which the public' 
proKCCiitor gets his newspapers grati.s, or the 
mayor registers foreigners who have a business 
(1893), or the commissary of police attends and, 
in case of disorder, dissolves public meetings (1881), 
or some employees still need certificates of employ¬ 
ment (1890), .sound arbitrary to English ears, but 
ivprosent the high-water mark of free thought 
and industry to the continental miud. Modern 
Geriiiany, wdiich has had a more continuous 
history than France, has supplemented the 
‘r.i'litious of tlie police-school with the opposite 
prim iples of individualism and liberty. English 
economists in pursuing a reverse method—witness 
.■V. Smith and J. S. Mill’s fifth books - arrive at 
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a similar result. But the two schools have not yet 
quite met. 

But it is to the police-school that we owe regis¬ 
trations of births, deaths, and marriages (Obuecht, 
1608), the census, the creation of Peasant Pbo- 
PRIBTOBS out of the wrecks of Feudalism, Sabba¬ 
tarianism, compulsory education (I’russian Code 
(1794), ii. 12, 43), and the idea of the duty of the 
state to counteract the mental sui»eriority of 
employers by Employers* Liability Acta and other 
social legislation (Hoffman, 1841). Trade licenses 
also came to us through this channel, but are now 
mostly limited to dangerous trades (poisons, drugs, 
arms, etc.)—a limitation which suggests the fiftli 
phase of the police-school. 

(6) A further shrinkage of the term occurs in 
modern codes, (a) Thus the Prussian code of 
1794 (ii. 17, § 10), looking at the function from 
the point of view of the functionary, directs the 
police “to take the necessary means to maintain 
public peace, safety, and order, and to ward off 
dangers to the public or any member thereof”; 
and the Code des dUits (1795) takes a similar view. 
This definition is too wide, for, if pressed, it 
would include justice and education which have 
diminished crime, and Irish land laws which 
were meant to clip the wings of a “criminal 
conspiracy ” ; but it is only meant to include 
non-judicial measures exclusively meant to pre¬ 
vent dangers to life, health, morals, property, 
or the social organism. (6) The Code Penal^ bk. iv., 
identifies “ coiilraveiitions de police " with offences 
entailing penalties of five days’ imprisonment or 
fifteen days’ fine plua damages, if any ; Anhalt- 
Dess (1865), Baden (1863), Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
and Hesse (1871), have published codes enumerat¬ 
ing offences against police, but the best definition 
of police offences is that, unlike crimes, they have 
nothing to do with the wish or intention of the 
accused. This is the vital point on which the 
Italian (1890), following the German (1872) penal 
code, lays stress; those who attempt or liolp 
crimes are guilty, and those who do not intend 
crimes are guiltless ; those who attempt or helj 
olfences are guiltless, those who do not intend 
offences are guilty. From (a) and (6) we get our 
two modern conceptions of police, as (a) out-of- 
court criminal procedure ; (i) as an administrativ< 
and judicial sphere of action which prevents or 
punishes accidents caused by human carelessness 
or misfortune or pure misfortune. Both concep¬ 
tions are unscientific, but meet in the policeman. 
And of policemen there are two main varieties 
(W. Roscher, “ Geschichte der National Oekonomik 
in Deitschland,” in the Munich Akademie der 
Wissenscha/len^ vol. xiv.—Conrad Loening, etc.. 
IfandwOrterbuch zur Staatswissenscliafteny s.v, 
“ Polizei.”—A. Smith, Lectures on Justice, Police, 
Revenue, and Arms, ed. E. Caniian, 1896). 

TJie Policeman in England, —England started 
with the fifth meaning of police over 600 yean 
ago. The idea did not emerge from meta¬ 
physical mist, so that discussions about th( 
first four meanings are irrelevant here. And 
in England olfences and minor crimes are 
confused under the name misdemeanour, so 
that tlie policeman naturally takes charge ol 


ill crimes; and popular imagination, which 
n defiance of history conceives of the magistrate 
as essentially a judge of crimo, associates the 
man fined for cleaning his bicycle in the street 
with wife-beaters and the like, especially when 
;he fine is enforced by a constable armed with 
i distress warrant. And in England we built 
from the ground upw’ard, not as in Fiance and 
Lagodo, from the roof downward. 

(1) In the 13th century every citizen had to 
arm himself, and was liable for crimes in his 
neighbourhood ; highways had to be kept clear 
)f bushes, etc., and town-gates closed at night (13 
2dw. I. st. 2). (2) Town-bailiffs, assisted at night 

jy hired watchmen, high constables i»i Hundreds, 
and petty c-uislables in TOWNSHIPS, being “wardens 
f the peace,” iuspeefed and reported on these 
arrangements, and had powers of an*est which 
3xoec<led those of a citizen. The idea of the 
■ocal warden of the peace takes us back to the 
Village Community. (3) Tn 1327 the crown ap- 
j)oiiited special “wardens of the peace" in each 
county, wlio in 1362 became criminal judges 
iiiuler the title “Justices of the Peace," besides 
being “ wardens of the peace." Gradually town- 
bailiffs and constables of the hundred died out, 
and petty constables became subject to the J.P., 
executing and serving his warrants and summonses, 
whether issjied by him qua warden or qua judge. 
The main duties of the J.P. were and are as 
warden. Thus to-day the J.P.s may, if some one 
swears, and they think there is danger, name 
special constables in any place in their jurisdic¬ 
tion (1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 41) nr parish constables 
for a year (5 & 6 Viet. c. 109 ; 35 & 36 Viet. c. 
92), and their nominees, unless specially exempted, 
must serve. They are heads of the potential, 
conscript constabulary. Further, they certify 
lunatics, “commit for trial " in serious cases, and 
like the inspector - constable in small misde¬ 
meanours, imprison or admit defendant to bail 
pending trial. In form “committal” is a trial, 
in substance a mere certificate that the accuser 
has a fair case. Again, until 1888 they were 
the rural local governii)g body, and by means of 
bye-laws, orders, and licenses, looked after high¬ 
ways, the slaughter of diseased animals, })re- 
cautions against fire, etc.; they also imposed 
rates. Both in town and eonntry they still hear 
rating assessment appeals, enforce payment of 
rates and orders for the removal of nuisances, 
etc., or, in most cases, payment therefor, these 
being all reckoned judicial duties; and their 
licenses to publicans and billiard-room keepers 
are a last trace of “ la police des nioeurs." Again 
they were once heads of what was called on the 
continent economic i^olice. From 1562 until this 
century they could fix wages, enquire into ap¬ 
prenticeships, and act as labour-masters in an 
age when England was looked on as a vast work- 
house ; and under laws of 1709 and 1758 priced 
bread and inspected })aker.s’ weights and measures 
(6 Eliz. c. 4 ; 8 Anne c. 18 ; 31 Geo. II. c. 29, 
repealed 1867)—they still may inspect weights 
and measures—and puni.shed offenders. In these 
matters constables are or were always their 
assistants, for J.P. and constable are growths from 
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the same root, and once differed only in degree. 
(4) A professional police force grew up in towns, 
but their employers were no longer the J.P.s as 
inch, (a) Under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1825, the elected mayor is J.P. for the 
town along witli the ex-mayor and other nominees 
of tlio crown ; but the mayor and elected town 
conncil cope with accidents arising from drains, 
buildings, tires, noxious trades, etc., by bye-laws, 
onhirs, and licenses, and a committee thereof, 
called the watch committee, usually control trallic 
by tile same weapons, and always appoint a 
prolessional polire force similar to that which 
w.'is established in London. (/>) London, outside 
the city, borrowed its first arrangements from 
Dublin. In Dublin, in 1723, unpaid constables 
elected by the parish looked aft<tr )>aid “supervisors 
of the watch” and ” watchmen,” In 17<>5 paid 
“inspectors’* were wedged in between supervisors 
and watchmen. In 1777 one alderman, called by 
tlie Frencliilicd title “ jiresideut or guardian of the 
police,” looked after this macliinery. In 1786 paid 
“commissioners of police,” who were also J.P.s for 
all Dublin, hired paid constables, watchmen, and 
other “ministerial oOicers of the peace” ; at thesame 
time paid divisional magistrates were a{)t)ointed. 
In 1795 “superintendent magistrates” replaced the 
commissioners, 'I’his scheme passed to London 
in 1792, except that the divisional magistrates 
aote<l as siiperiutondent m.igistrato in each <livision. 
H. Fikldino Ojf.v.) had called attention to the need 
of strengthening the hands of the Justices half a 
century before. In 1829 all the paid “watchmen 
and other ministerial ollicers of the peace” weie 
inmle into constables,—superintendent, inspector, 
.sergeant, and plain constables,—and the <livision.al 
forces were combined into one “metropolitan 
])olice forci*,” and were govermsl at. first by two 
paid non-judicial magistrates, but since 1856 by 
a jiaid commissioner and two paid assistant 
commissioners of police, who are non - judici.al 
magistrates; these non-judicial magistrates may 
not attend (juarter or geueial sessions, nor may 
they try, nor have they eommitte<l prisoners. 
They are apjiointed by the crown, and are 
under the h"mt* ollicc. This systcni returned to 
Dublin in ls;;d, where it still exists. (c) A 
moditication of these systems was introduced 
into counties in 183!) peiinissively, and in 1S56 
eomi)ulsorily. Until 1888 J.P.s in quarter- 
sessions appoint.'ll, with the approval of the 
home ollico, a paid chief eoiistable, and determined 
the numbers of bis force; and he, subject to the 
J.P.s, eugage.l its pi.-rsonnel Now a conmiiltj-e 
of J.P.s and of tlm elected county council has 
suciv'cded qujirter-sessions. ((f) A similar system 
has been instituted in Si’ot. h boroiicbs (^1833) and 
eounties (1857). (5) J.P.s and watch committees, 

and in the metropolis the commissioners, rejwl 
annually to the home olliee, whieli sends round 
inspectors; only half of tlie pay of the police 
loree. except in the city of London, ezines from 
li't-al sources, and of that half sucli part as comes 
from agricultural land is, since l.S'.>6, exempted 
to the extent of oiic-half by imperial cntril.'ulions. 
N<* pvuver is e\ei\-isod by any central authority 
over local poli.'e authorities, nor is there any 
“general” police like the French goiularnies 


except in Ireland, outside Dublin, and 
the colonies. Tnie, under the Police Act, 1890, 
§ 25, -different police forces may help one another 
if their heads agree to do so ; and warrants, if 
“backed,” bind the police in the district of the 
J.P. who backs them, and the lord chancellor 
and judges of the queen’s bench division are 
wardens of the peace and issue warrants for all 
England ami Wales, 'fhe police forces, though 
not centralised, are uniform and allied and act 
together. 

To .sum up : the duties of citizen, constable, and 
J. P. have for six centuries shaded off into one 
another, and only gradually settled down into 
distinct organic shapes ; the last stage in the 
process was when watchmen plus amateur con¬ 
stables were convei*te«l into paid watchmen* 
constables during last ceiitur^a The central 
link was always .and is still fragile. 

The powers an«l duties of the ])rofessional 
police foice are all derived from their being 
constables, t.e. wardens of the peace, but are 
enlarged by statute law. I’hey now include (1) 
inspection in p)ul)lic places. Domicili.ary visits 
are made with the aid of a .I.P.’s search waiTant 
in ca.se of .stolen goods, .shedtered criminals, etc., 
or by the police constable <pi.a inspector under 
.some statute. Thus he inspects public-houses, 
billiard-roorns, and threshing m.achines, and— 
side by side with medical ollicers, inspectors of 
nuisances, weights and imavsnivs, and markets— 
inspects and samples food an<l drugs exposed for 
sale ; and may bo ordered by the local government 
board to <lo sanitary work whicli sanitary in.^pector8 
leave nmlone. In the case of exjilosives there are 
centr.il and local inspectors, tlie former a])pointed 
by the home otlice ami the latter, a “superior 
oliicer of police.” Obstruetion to inspectors or 
constables doing their duty is a misilemeanour. 

(2) In emminintj the police constable is at a 
disadv.ant.age, as he is instructed to caution bc.fore 
arre.sting iiis victim. rurely imjuisitory legal 
procce<lings arc rare ; of tlio-^.- that do exist, public 
impiests by coroners, or by a J.l\ in pursuance of 
the extraordinary Explosives Act 1883, are— 
private e.xamiiiations by faetory in-peetors, public 
enquiries by boanl of trade or ln'me ollice into 
.aceideuts are not, .assisttsl by ])-^lice constables. 

(3) A.s for arrest, the citizen e;m only airest 
suspected felons if a felony has been committed, 
and red-handed mUdemeanants if dangerous^ and 
must arrest only if a ronstalJc reipn sts bim {/mio 
Jtrports^ i. C. C. II. 20). In ad-lition to this, 
p.awnbrokcrs, railway-guards, wc:kboiiM‘-ma>ters, 
landowners and their keepers have certain powers 
in cert.ain cases. In all these eases ami some 
others the constable has a duty and there is no 
“if.” An equal duty to inform again.sL «.'i arrest 
lun.atics ;\t large is cast on overseers, ivlieving 
ollicers, ami constables by the Lunacy Act. 1890. 
In 1895 the const aide arrested eight out of nine 
ba>L i.f. indictable criminals, on bis own respon¬ 
sibility. The inspector constable abu admits 
trivial misdemeanants to bail before summary 
hearing. (4) “As to accusation —unless there is .a 
spcchil inspector charged with the duty, the lic.nl 
of tlie local police usually prosecutes oibmees in 
public places which come under his m tue. As 
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accuser and witness lie lias in tlieory no advantage, 
liocal heads of police also report crimes and 
otfences to the treasury solicitor who is directed by 
the attorney - general to prosecute capilal cases, 
governmental cases, our “ police politique ” cases 
reported to him by judges, etc.—amounting in 
all to about 1 per cent of the bad, i.e, indictable 
crimes in 1895. There is nothing in England 
like the Scotch procurator*fiscal or Irish attorney- 
general, who cover the whole or nearly the whole 
field of crime. (6) Provision against or in case 
of accidents is made by county and town councils, 
by their fire brigades and by so many other 
public local bodies, that the lost and found 
property office at Scotland Yard, the stretcher 
and necessary addresses in each station, the help to 
the man suddenly taken ill or strayed child, are 
slender reminiscences of a time when police was the 
sole weapon with which society fought accidents, 
(6) Orders^ etc.—“Chief officers of police” license 
pedlars, hawkers, and sweeps ; and in the London 
metropolis the chief commissioner licenses cab 
and omnibus drivers ; and orders certain traffic 
or all through traffic out of certain streets at 
certain times. Otherwise bye-laws, orders, and 
licenses, with one or two exceptions reserved to the 
J.P., have drifted away to elective bodies. (7) 
In civil process police constables execute the dis¬ 
tress warrant by which the J.P. enforces payment 
of rates, fines, and compensation. Indeed the 
constable and J.P. are for practical purposes 
co-extensive ; consequently recent statutes which 
give to the J. P. certain landlord and tenant dis¬ 
putes where the tenant’s rent is under £20 i)er 
annum, and the settlement of wage disputes of 
London bargemen, have made the police con¬ 
stable intrude iuto .au arena for which he is unfit. 
(8) Arms and discipline. —Unlike the foreign 
gendarmes and Royal Irish Constabulary (outside 
Dublin) the English police force is non-military, 
does not live in barracks, and is usually unarmed 
except with a hidden truncheon. A month’s notice 
of resignation is required under a penalty of £5 
plus arrears ; neglect of duty is punishable by a 
£10 fine or a month’s hard labour. In Ireland a 
£5 fine is inflicted for the latter, a £10 fine or 
three months’ hard labour for tlm former offence. 
Both in Ireland .and England J.P.s — i.e. the 
m isters—impo.se the penalty on the men, but 
after judicial proce.ss. 

[For history and tlieory sec P. Colquhonn, 
Tre/itise on the Police of the McLropolis^ 1796.— 
J. Toulmin Smith, The Parish, ISfyj. —K. Gneist, 
History of the English Constilution, translated by 
P. A. Ashworth, 1891.~F. W. Maitland, Justice 
and Police, 1885.—Shaw, Municipal (Jovemment 
in Great Britain, 1895. For pre.sent law and 
facts see Haycraft, Powers of the Police, 1897.— 
C. M. Atkinson, Magistrates' Annual Practice 
1S97.—Parliamentary Reports, Annual Judicial 
Statistics^ 

The Policeman in Prarwe. —Tlio French separate 
administrative from judicial police, the former 
preventing, the latter investigating and bringing 
before the courts, crimes and offences. (1) The 
administrative police, if general, is exercised by 
some minister—usually the minister of the interior 
or home oflice, who instructs and orders his inferiors 




with or without the help of the council of stale ; 
but licensing of plays is assi^icd to the minister 
of education ; inspection of weights, measures, 
and insanitary food to the minister of commerce ; 
highways and public vehicles to the mini.ster of 
public works, etc. Each minister acts as agent of 
the president of the republic. Outside Pa^i^, the 
president nominates prefects of departments, who, 
with or without the help of the selected cmseil- 
gtntral of the department—issue to the public 
bye-law.«i, arr^tis riglementaires, or orders and 
licenses, arrites individuels, as to slaughter of 
diseased animals, precautions against fire, etc., sub- • 
ject to the veto of the minister concerned. “ Com¬ 
missaries of Police,” nominated by the prefect 
in towns of less than 6000 inhabitants, otlierwise 
by the presideiit, have jurisdiction over tlie town 
or cominuno to which, or to part of which, they 
are attached. There niiisr be one for a town of 
5000 to 10,000; and one more for ea<di additional 
10,000 inhabitants. They act under the prefect 
in “general ” and under the mayor in “ municipal ” 
police; and can command the services of the 
watchmen and keepers, but c.an only “request” 
officers of gendarmerie lo help them. Mayors are 
unpaid, and elected by and from the elected town 
or communal council. Tn general iiolice they are 
agents of the prefect, but are heads of “ municipal ” 
police, streets, public healtli, repairs, etc. They 
issue to the public bye-laws and orders subject to 
the prefect’s veto; but in local finance, public 
works, and property, are subject to “ the contronl ” 
but never to “the authority ” of the town or com¬ 
munal council. They appoint “keepers,” (/arefes 
champHres et forestiers, who patrol and look after 
l)arks, lorests, harvest.^, etc., and are under “.mr- 
ccilkmce" of the gendarmerie) and if urban, 
they ai>poiut watchmen, agents dc police, whose 
organisation is settled in large capital towns by 
the president, and being borrowed from Kug- 
land, always follows the English patterns of 1829- 
1835 — thus their oUicers are superintendents 
(Ghefs)p inspectors, and brigadiers, and they 
patrol the streets unarmed, and besides keeping 
the peace, relieve in cases of things lost or found, 
accidents, ignorance of the way, etc. Fire 
brigades are organised by communes and towns, 
under orders from the prefect, the superior officers 
being nominated by the president, and the 
members being .soldiers under military law but 
.subject as to their duties to the home office. 
The gendarmerie is the old feudal, then monarchic 
force ; now it is, like the fire brigade, ,a military 
force tohl oil* to jiublic duties anyvvheie, ninier 
the civil ministries ; unlike the Prussian gendar- 
Tneric, it is also under the war olfiee ; it patrols 
town and country, but looks especially after the 
country, and acts under its officers, whoso prefect 
or coiiniiissary “requests” the officers to act. 

In the above sketcli sub-prefects of arrondisse- 
ments, and their cdected i;ouncils, often thrust in 
between mayor and prefect, deputy mayors and 
different kinds of comrnissarie.s, are omitted. 
Again, the president usually acts on the advice of 
the home office. Again, the elected councils, 
originally financial and consultative, have only 
since 1884 advanced to the stage of “controuling ” 
(they can never dictate to) the official in certain 
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cases. Again, before 1884, the mayor was a 
nominee of the president in important towns, mid 
could not dominate his keepers and watchmen. 
Further, Paris is diiferently constituted. In Paris, 
two co-ordinate functionaries, the prefect of police 
and of the Seine, j)erform the duties usually 
associated with gciuTal and municipal police 
icsjiectively ; the fjv.ndarmns are called the 
ywrde repvhlicaine ; there are 75 coniiiiissarics 
attached to quarters ; tliere are 80 police sta¬ 
tions in ea' h quarl,<*r, under an ojficierde paix^ who 
can command three brigades of watchmen (called 
* “ wardens of tlio peace,” gardiens de la paix) ; 
and there are other commissaries and brigades 
told oir to .special duties ; the superintendent of 
the watchmen is appointcil by the jirefect of 
jiolice, and the offif'kra de paix by the honm 
odice {Heg/euient ghi/nralt 30, 4, 1887). Lastly, 
inspe.ctors of factories, whose functions since 1803 
are enlarge 1, and of weights and measures, sur¬ 
veyors of bridge.s, and the like, who are directly 
under the central adniini.stration, are classed as 
“sjiecial ])olicu subordinates.” 

To sum up: administrative police occupies the 
entii’c groiiml of local government, les.<s finance and 
education. It is a bnreau(;ratic Iderarchy in which 
executive virtue descends drop by drop from the 
pro.sident down to the humblest gamekeeper ; and 
the inferior showers back incessant reports on his 
immediate superiors. But there are two qualifica¬ 
tions. 'riio mayor is now in reality as well as iu 
name an independent centre, whence the powers of 
muniiupal police radiate. Uepresentative councils 
have begun to encroach upon personal power, and 
iu spiltj of their centralisation there are always two 
rows of police subordinates—civil and military— 
and the urban and rural civil police subordinates 
differ in origin and essentials. 

(2) The judicial police iuc.bnlc tlic pmeureur- 
gadntl, procun ifrs de la liPpuhligue^ juges d'in’ 
slrnetitni and juges de pni.r.^ in addition to the 
administralive police, 'riicir <luties anj <us follow.s: 
— (n) An/ve - Kvery policeman must take a 
criminal caught red-handed, etc.—the etc. is im¬ 
portant - before. tlic [)ublic ]>rosc< utor; but so 
must every one if requc.stcd [Co. PCu. -175, 12 ). 
In other i-a.sc.s a police ofliccr, i.e. procureui\ juge, 
pfr/ety who luwvv acts except sometimes in Baris, 
coinmiss.iry, maycr. or ollicer oi gendarmes, is.'-uc.s, 
ami serves, and enforces by a common policeman, 
or usher of the court, summon,ses and warrants. 
It is a minor crime to ol•.•struct a policeman or 
any one wlicu <loing their duty {il). 222-2-1); (5) 
I/ivesligatioK -On rcccijd of a written informa¬ 
tion by any one, wlictlur a-grieveil or not, the 
policeman que.stions the .smspcct, and examines 
witnesse.s in private. But only the police olliccr 
can iuvaiio houses; (c) /'my—Watchmen may 
investigate but cannot “prove.” Again, sub- 
olliccrs of gendarmes, keepers, “spei ial policemen,” 
and revenue cHicers, may prove certain otl’eiices 
and minor crimes. Again, ollicors other than the 
/fivcureursP or *\iuge.s d'instrue/ion'* prow 
(tlfcit.where the criminal is caught 
rcd-hamled, etc., mimes; otherwise tho procure a rs, 
or juges d i listruef ( 0)1 act or appoint <leputics to 
act for them. Ilia “proof” is sign«*d by the 
otlicer, though lu* need not write it, ami has at 


least the effects of a rule nisi. It is a summary 
of evidence as well as evidence. In this stage (c) 
the policeman has pa.ssed from administrator 
through two chrysalis stages {a) and (5)—into a 
full-fledged member of the ju(iicial police; (d) 
Trial, as a rule takes place before the jugs de 
paix, or mayor, sitting as ^^juge dc police^ 
in the case of oflences, proof and trial often take 
place at the same sitting, before i^Qjuge dHnstruX’ 
tion in the case of minor crimes, before the assize 
courts in the case of major crimes. Although 
the **Juge** thus suffers a further metamorphosis 
from public prosecutor into judge, these two func¬ 
tions must be represented by ditlerent persons iu 
any one cause, (c) Some questions, e.g. financial 
assessments and some offences, e.g. public nuisances 
which require an order for removal, or for pay¬ 
ment for removal, never come before any court, 
but the adttiinisfration makes and vindicates the 
law. (/) Civil process is as a rule kept distinct, 
but keepers are made bailiffs of fruit, etc. 

The police subordinates are quick-change 
artists — inspectors and detectives, servants of 
home oflice and the court, accusers, judges, 
soldiers—anything and everytldng by turns on a 
small scale. [P. Braycr, Dirtinnnaire Qtnhul de la 
police administral ire et jvdi'iaire. —M. Block, 
IHctionnaire Gineral de I' Adviinistration Fran- 
^ise. — G. Meyer, LeJirlvch des Verwaltungs- 
Itechts, 1893.—A. Shaw, Municipal Government 
in Continental Europe^ 181^5.—H. de Grais, 
Ilandlnich der Verfassung und Vemmltungf 1897.] 
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It is not intended in thi.s article to give a 
summary of the descriptions nud theories that 
are now commonly found in trc.itIses oii poliii- 
c.il economy ; .since such a Bummaiy, consider¬ 
ing the extent and variety of the questif)Tis 
w’hich the subject is generally held to include, 
and the fulne.ss of ti'eatmcnt which has now 
become customary, could hardly be more tlian 
a dry and iininstrU'-tivo table of contents. 
What is ju’oposcd hero is latlier a brief 
discussion of the scope and method of the 
study, sufficient to indicate clesrly the ])oints ' 
at which controversies arise; ami, without 
deciding dogmatically any qiie.stioii.s of im¬ 
portance on which competent thinkers are 
still disagiTcd, to contribute, if possible, to 
the exclusion of disputes ari.sing from mere 
misunderstanding, narrowness of view, oi 
confusion of thought. 

1. Scope. The first thing is to deline the 
subject of inquiry. This task is rendered a 
little diflicult by the important change.^ that 
have taken place in the meaning of the 
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term '‘political economy,” as used by lead- 
iiig writers, since it was first employed to 
denote the subject of a systematic ticatise. 
Originally political economy was—as its name 
suggests—conceived to be the common portion 
of two arts, “economy in general” and the 
art of government. “Economy in general” 
was the art of regulating the employment of a 
family, or other group of human beings, so as 
to provide for all the wants of its members with 
prudence and frugality. “ Political economy,” 
accordingly, was conceived as the same art in 
its application to the group of human beings 
forming a political society or state. It was 
thus concerned with what was regarded as the 
chief domestic business of a statesman, whose 
aim should be, like a good father of a family, 
to provide everything necessary for supplying 
the w’ants of the society and its members, and 
to regulate the employment of the latter with 
a view to this end ; due regard being had to 
the spirit, manners, habits, and customs of his 
people, and, in a free country, to their con¬ 
stitutional rights and liberties. This is (e.g.) 
the account of the subject given by Sir James 
Stkuart in his treatise {An Inquiry vrUo the 
Principles of Political Pcono)tLy)f published in 
1767, nine years before the iVcalth of Nations. 
Before the close, indeed, of the 18th century, 
a very different view of a statesman’s duties, in 
relation to industry and trade, had begun to 
be wddely taken, under the influence first of the 
PiiYsioORA'i’s {q.v.\ and afterw’ards of Adam 
Smith. Still, notwithstanding this funda¬ 
mental change of opinion as to the maxims 
of economic policy, the current conception of 
political economy as a branch of the art of 
governinent is definitely retained by Adam 
Smith. “Political economy,” ho says, “pro¬ 
poses t^vo distinct objects ; first to provide 
a plentiful revenue or subsistence I'or the 
people, or more properly, to enable them to 
provide a revenue or subsistence for themselves; 
and secondly, to supply the state or common 
weal with a revenue sufficient for the public 
service. It proposes to eniich both th.e people 
and the sovereign.” This definition, how'cvcr, 
of the scope of the study is not given till the 
commencement of the fourth book of the Wealth 
of Nations : tlie first two books are occupied in 
expounding the “causes of the improvement” 
which the power of civilisation brings about 
“ in the productive pow’ers ” of a nation’s 
labour—independently of the fostering care 
of government; the “order according to which 
this produce is naturally distributed among the 
different ranks and conditions of men in the 
society ” ; and, in particular, the effects of the 
accumulation of capital, and of the different 
forms which caintal “ naturally ” assumes. It 
is oil the basis of this analysis of the “natural” 
process of production, distribution, and ex- 
change of w’ealth that Adam Smith proceeds 
VOL. III. 


to frame, in the fourth book, his elaborate 
indictment of all endeavours of government, 
whether by special encouragements or special 
restrictions, to allot to a particular species 
of industry a gi’eater or lesser share of the 
capital of the society than would naturally 
go to it. “All systems of either iireference or 
restraint being thus completely taken away,” 
the old conception of the art of political 
economy finds its main content withdrawn 
from it: the sovereign and the statesman 
are “completely discharged*from the duty of 
superintending the industry of private people 
and of directing it towards the employments 
most suitable to the interests of the society.” 
This being so, it is easy to understand how, 
under the influence of Adam Smith’s epoch- 
making book, a new meaning was given to 
the old term “political economy”; the study 
so called came to bo viewed not as an investi¬ 
gation of the manner in which a statesman 
ought to regulate industry and trade, but of 
the manner in which industry and trade w ould 
regulate themselves if the statesman would only 
abstain from ill-advised meddling. Political 
economy, in short, came to bo conceived — if 
w'e may apply a distinction that was not used 
wdth precision till later—as a pert of the science 
of human society, rather than a part of the art 
of government; the guidance which the science 
had to give to government being, apart from 
questions of taxation, mainly summed up in the 
simple phrase “Hands oft’!” The sovereign 
was, indeed, left with the very important duties 
of guarding the community against invasion from 
without and maintaining an exact ad ministration 
of justice within it; but, indispensable as these 
functions clearly were to the well-being of 
industry and commerce, it was not held to be 
within the purview of })olitical economy to lay 
down principles for their discliarge. 

This changed view of the scope of the study 
soon found clear and distinct expression in the 
writings of the disciples of Adam Smith. In 
the influential systematic treatise of J. B. Say 
(1803) political economy is defined simply as 
“the science which treats of wealth”; and 
Government is merely viewed as a great con¬ 
sumer, whose needs have to be sup[)lied by 
taxes and loans. Similarly, the very title of 
Ricardo’s epoch-making work, VvincipUs of 
Political Economy and Tajulion. seems to imply 
that the only legitimate function of government 
which he discusses—taxation—is hardly re¬ 
garded by him as strictly belonging to “poli¬ 
tical economy.” It is true that, so late as 
1821, James Mill began his Elements of Poli^ 
tical Economy with the old comparison;— 
“Political economy,” he says, “is to the state 
what domestic economy is to the family ” ; . . . 
and just as “the art of him who manages a 
family consists in regulating the supply or 
consumption of those things which cannot be 
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produced but with cost,” so “the same is the 
ease with political economy.” But, at the 
same time, the declared aim of his treatise is 
only **to ascertain the laws,”—meaning laws 
of nature, not laws of man,—which regulate the 
production, distribution, exchange, and con¬ 
sumption of commodities that cannot be 
obtained without liuinaii labour: that is, 
James Mill introduces tlic subject as an art, 
and then proceeds to announce tliat it will bo 
treated as a science. Witli more clearness of 
view, N. W. Sknioii, in 18d7, saw the necessity 
of dividing the “science of political economy” 
into two great hianchfs: (1) the theoretical, 
which “explains the nature, production, and 
ilistrihutioii of wealth” ; and (2) the practical, 
of wliirh the ollice is t«) “ascertain what 
instituUons are. most favonrahle to wealth.” 
And some years later, in a compeiiilious treatise 
on polilicai (’(lonomy, as a “pure science” 
(written oi-igiii.ally Ibi’ the Kih'.ydopcdia Metro- 
yofiOuxi), iSioNinu, with a consciousness that 
ho was narrowing the traditional nieaning of 
tlio term, proposed to coniine the name of 
[)olitic.al economy to the theoretical branch of 
the subject; leaving the practical branch to 
be absorbed in the general art of government. 
As this view of the scopo of the study became, 
on tile whole, the prevalent view .among 
Mnglisli economists, it may bo convenient to 
(‘xamine Itrielly tho arguments by which 
Senior ju.stilies the innovation. lie begins 
by liilly retjognising the importaiKio of the 
(piestioiis wliicli Llio practical branch of poli¬ 
tical oeoiioiny, as jireviously conceived, at¬ 
tempts to answer. Imiuiries, he says, as to 
tho means by which the industry of man 
may 1»(; rendtaed more productive by tho .ac¬ 
tion of government, tho dislrihution of waltli 
most desirable in a given .state of society, the 
means by which any given country may faeili- 
lato sucli a distrihutioii — siieh impiiries are 
undouliteilly of great interest. But they “no 
mort^ form part of tlie scieiieo of political 
economy than navig.aiioii forms ])art of tlie 
.science of astronomy. 'I’he priiici])les .supplied 
by political economy are indeed iiceess.iiy 
elenit'iits in their .solulioii, hut lliey aro not the 
only or even tlie ino.st important elements. . . . 
'J'lc'v involve, .as their gener.al premises, the 
eoiisider.ilion of t!ie whoh* theory of morals of 
goVemiiieiu., and of idvil and criminal legisla¬ 
tion ; and for their jiartieular promi.ses, a 
knowledge of all tho faets wliieli atleet tho 
rommuuitv which the oeonomist propo.ses to 
iutlueuoo.” 'The statesman, ho explaiii.s, who 
h.as praelieally to solve tho.se question.s, must 
eoiiMdir all the c.ause.s which may promote 
or impede the gimeral welfare of tho soeiely for 
wliicli he ])ioposes to legislate ; tlie peditical 
oeonomi-t, whose systein.atic attention has been 
coriee fit rated on wealth, ‘‘ has comsideivtl only 
one, tliough the most important, of those 


causes”: accordingly liis seientitle concliisiona, 
however true, “do n jtauthori.se him in adding 
a single syllable of" advice.” His business as a 
political economist “is neither to recommend 
nor to dissuade, but to state general principles 
which it is fatal to neglect, but neither advis¬ 
able nor perhaps practicable to use as the solo 
or even the principal guides in tho conduct of 
affairs.” Substantially the same view w.as 
exprc-ssly adopted by J. S. Mill,, though tho 
plan of his jjopul.'ir and inlluential Prmciplcs of 
Political hkommy is not framed in accordance 
with it. With characteristic eclecticism, while 
he includes in hi.s treatise a discussion of tho 
questions of the old art of political economy 
—even Vith some startling enlargements—he 
does not introduce these discussions as be¬ 
longing to political economy strictly : but 
a.s mingling j>olitical economy with social 
philosophy. The same view was also elfcc- 
tively expounded, .some years later, by J. E. 
Caiuxes in his tceinres on the Character amt 
Loyical MelJuxi of PoUtienl Jkxmomy, with 
still more pronounced antagonism to tho older 
view than even Senior had shown. “Political 
economy,” says Cairnes. “stands neutral be¬ 
tween competing social .schemes, as the science 
of mcclianics .stands neutral between competing 
plan.s of r;ii)way constiuction, as chemistry 
stands neutral between competing plans of 
sanitary iinprovojiient ” : it has, accordingly, 
“nothing to do with laifise': faired And 
Since Oairiic.s, the majority i»f Knglish. wiiters 
who have regarded political economy as a 
seicntifie study have taken .substantially the 
same view of its .seope. 

There is no doubt much force in tlie argu¬ 
ments of tlieso writei’s, so l‘ar as tliey tend to 
the conehi.siou that tho art of poliiical ccouoiny, 
according to Adam Smitli's use of the. term, 
cannot ho completely .se])aratod iVom the 
general art of government. It is eertainly true 
that in deciding jaactical question.s of pii])Iic 
linance—or of gov(!rniucMital actimi, in m.itiers 
of indnslry and trade, on other tlian linancial 
grounds—it is often nect-.ssaiy to take into 
.iccouiit other considerations bedsides the circcts 
of the proposed measures on the iwodiiction 
and distribution of wealth ; and that .sometimes 
the.so other considerations an? more irnttortant 
than tho.se with which jiolitical economy is, 
concerned. But to refuse therefore to rcc;ogniso 
an art of political economy at .all, even as a 
partially di.sriuct branch of a larger wlinle, was 
a more drastic measure than the.so aigumeiits 
justilieil; and it w.as oertainly exposed to the 
drawbacks involved in any attempt to cliaiigo 
tho long-established meaning of a ianiiliar teiin. 
To tell the readers of Ad.am Smith—for the 
U'calth of Xations has never Cea.scd to bo widely 
reail—that “political economy has uotliing to 
»lo with laisser fairef w;i3 too daring a 
l»aruJox; and it certainly has not l)ecn very 
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successful in dispelling the popular confusiai 
between theory and practice which it was 
intended to clear away. The “ laws of political 
economy” are still liable to be “disobeyed” in 
the ordinary discourse even of well-educated 
persons; indeed in 1888, an emim-nt judge 
(Lord Bramwell), presiding over the economic 
section of the British Association at Bath, 
enunciated with confident brevity the old- 
fashioned view of the subject. “ What will bo 
the best way to add to the wealth of a society 
must bo a subject of study by that society, 
which will lay down rules—that is make laws— 
for the purpose ; and this is political economy. 
Adam Smith was not the first political econo¬ 
mist, though well called the father of those rules 
which now prevail. But rules for the purpose 
existed before him, the great objection to them 
being that most of thciti wore wrong. There 
was a law that the dead should bo buried in 
wmollon . . . laws were made for fixing wages 
, . . laws against regrating and forestalling 
, . . usury laws . . . you cannot deny that 
these were economical laws because you think 
them wrong.” There can be no doubt that the 
interest of Adam Smith’s book for ordinary 
readers is largely due to the decisiveness with 
which ho oifors to statesmen the kind of 
practical counsels which, according to Senior 
and Cairnes, he ought carefully to have ab¬ 
stained from giving ; perhaps therefore, in view 
of long-established usage, it will be found more 
easy to avoid any confusion between “laws of 
nature” and “law'S of human legislation” in 
relation to the production and distribution 
of wealth, if we grant the study of both a 
place within the polo of political economy, 
while carefully distinguishing the science or 
theoretical branch of the subject from the art 
or practical branch. 

And this conclusion will receive further 
support if wo see reason to regard the 
science of political economy as only a par¬ 
tially distinct branch of the general science of 
society, just as the art is only a partially 
distinct branch of the general art of govern¬ 
ment. This, no doubt, was not the view 
taken by Senior, Cairnes, and their followers. 
According to the former, while the sciences 
which supply tlie rational basis for the art 
of government have premises drawn from an 
infinite variety of phenomena, the premises 
of the science of politicral economy consist 
of a very few general pro]>ositions; from 
which, as he holds, the political economist 
can draw conclusions universally true in 
respect of the production of wealth, and 
as regards its distribution, can at any rate 
“lay down the natural state of things as a 
general nile,” without turning his attention 
to any elements of social life beyond the 
process of producing and exchanging w'ealth. 
The scientific value of such deductive reason¬ 


ings will be considered later; what we have 
now to observe—a point apparently overlooked 
by Senior ard Cairnes—is that the practical 
arguments in favmir of the “system of natural 
liberty,” urged by Adam Smith and his succes¬ 
sors, may similarly be presented as deductions 
from a few premises, representing familiar lacts 
of human expeiienco and not requiring any 
wide study of social phenomena. Thus it 
may be argued, first, that from die univers¬ 
ality of the desire for wealth, the superior 
opportunities that each individual has—as 
compared with any other person—of learning 
what conduces best to the satisfaction of his 
wants, and the keener concern he has for such 
satisfaction, any sane adult may be expected to 
discover and aim at his own ectuiomic interests 
better than govei nment will do this for him. 
Then, this being gi;inted, it may be argued 
secondly that consumers in general — i.c. the 
members of the community generally in the 
character of consumers—seeking each his own 
interest intelligently, will cause an ellectual 
demand for dilferent kinds of products and 
services, in proportion to their utility to 
society ; while producers generally, seeking 
each his own interest intelligently, will bo 
led to supply this demand in the most 
economic way, each one training himself or 
being trained by his parents for the most 
useful, and theroforo l)ost rewarded, services 
for which he is adapted. Then, keeping 
within the same narrow lines of analysis 
and deduction, wc may show how in certain 
cases, such as that of industrial monopoly, the 
gcnci-al argument for the coincidence of private 
interest with the interest of the community 
fails. All these arguments may bo w^orked 
out in c()iisidcrable detail, without touching on 
any social facts beyond those considered in 
the science delineated by Senior—the nature 
of wealth, the general causes of changiis in 
the value of purchasable commodities, the 
universal desire to obtain such commodities 
at the least possible sacrifice, and the rational 
?,ctivities to which this desire may bo assumed 
to prompt intelligent persons under various 
conditions. 

It will bo rcjilicd that this kind of general 
reasoning cannot by itself enable us to solve 
any of tlie practical probhuns of economic legis¬ 
lation ; because such problems, as Cairnes says, 
often “present other aspects than the purely 
economical—political, moral, educational, art¬ 
istic aspects;—and these may involve conse¬ 
quences so w’eighty as to turn the scale against 
purely economic solutions.” In saying, how¬ 
ever, that there are. “few” practical problems 
which do not present extra-economical aspects, 
Cairnes seems to go too far; since there are 
certainly some important departments of eco¬ 
nomic legislation, c.g. banking and currency, 
in which a statesman would usually come tc 
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hi8 conclusions on purely economic grounds. 
Still no doubt his statement is largely true ; 
even in matters of taxation and public finance, 
other than strictly economic aims have often 
to be taken into account, — for instance the 
actual plan of Uixation in England is partly 
determined by the general conviction that 
alcoholic drinking is (iangcroua to health and 
morals. But, granting that effeds uot strictly 
economic have to be taken into account in some 
of the concrete [irolileins beloiiging to the prac¬ 
tical branch of political economy, it is no less 
true that in .some of tlic concrete problems of 
economic science causes not strictly economic 
cannot be overlooked. Siij>posc, for instance— 
to hike the leading ipicstion of tlie U'enlth of 
Natioos^ -we compare tlio productiveness of the 
Ial)onrs of one country at tlie jirescnt time with 
that of another, or with the productiveness of 
its own labour at an earlier jicriod—there is 
no one of the extra-economical elements of 
social life mentioned by Cairnes which may 
not come into consideration ; political systems, 
moral opinions and habits, ('ducational methods, 
artistic faculties and tastes, each in turn may 
liocome imimrtant. And no general rule can 
be laid down as to the extent to wliieh these 
other eloiiKMits are to bo taken into account; 
since their relations to industry and trade 
vary indefinitely in closeness and importance 
ill didcreiit economic in(|uirics. 

The dilficnlty of completely .sejuiratiiig the 
science of political economy from the general 
science of society may 1)0 illustrated hy 
examining more closely the dcliiiition of the 
80 (;ial relations ami activitie.s with which 
political oconomy is primarily concerned. 
Eroni Adam Smith downwards they have 
been commonly conceived as activities and 
relations connected with wealth ; and by 
writers ol tins century have usually been 
classed under the four lie.nis—PlU»l)li(JTIoN, 
DisTPini iioN, E\»’man(;i5, (Jonsi’Mctiux ; or 
under tlireo of the four, one or other of the 
last tw'o l)eing olten omitted as a separate hea<l. 
This division of subjeels is perhaps a little 
confusing, as it is partly understood to rc- 
picsent a divisitnj ol processes ; the maehiiU'j’V 
of exehaugo bills, eiirreney, banking -being 
commonly treated under tlm’ thiih head. But 
when wealth is said to bo ‘‘protlueetl’’ bv human 
labour, it is not matter (Init is brought into 
existence but some adaptaiioii of external matter 
to human mrtls ami desires ; and this mlapta- 
tion is carried on (lirough the wliolo pioeess iif 
conveyance and exchange, until tlie “ product ” 
pass('s into the eonsnmeis posst .ssion and poliiieal 
•‘(‘onoiny ha mis it over ti) (loinostie eei'iioniv. So 
again 1 )istribution the division of the produce 
into the shares distinguished as wages, rent, 
inteii'st, profit is mainly perfonueil through 
Exchange, so tar as it is an actual and not 
merely ideal division. But when we lov.k 


closer at the facts denoted by these two lattei 
terms, we see that what is distributed through 
exchange in modern communities is not merely 
the aggregate of material commodities which 
we commonly call the ‘‘produce” of labour; 
but also the services of professional persons 
—physicians, lawyers, ministers of religion, 
educators, actors, etc. — whose labour is not 
spent in adapting external matter to human 
needs and desires, but in ministering to those 
needs and desires in some other iVay. Now, 
if the poliiieal economist were to extend his 
iinpiiiies to the causes which remi(;r the supply 
of medical, legal, educational, ecclesiastical, and 
dramatic services more arnjde or better in quality 
in one ago and country than in another, his 
science could hardly be ])ievented from becoming 
almost coextensive with the general science of 
society; es]>ccially if lie also included govern- 
mentiil services, which in modi in communities 
arc mostly pai«l, and may legitimately bo re- 
gardcil as olitained by the pnldic in exchange 
for part of the j>rocecds of the Uixes. Tliis ex¬ 
tension ol the subjci't is avoided, in treating 
the topic ol Production, by vmii lining attention 
primarily to the application of human labour 
to external matter; and only, under this 
head, taking note of educational or medical 
services, or the activities comiecled witii the 
administration of justice, so far as tlicy have 
an important bearing on the ellicivucy of 
industry in the narrower sense. But from 
the point of view of Distiibulion and Ex¬ 
change a .somewhat wider survey is ])rojtcrly 
taken ; a.s the economic }is]>oet of otlier .social 
activities- at any rate so far as ibcir re- 
lUUiUTatioii is determined by competition and 
tree contrn«;t—cannot Uv. excluded from con¬ 
sideration witliout obvious im;ompletene.s.s. For 
instance, in investig.iting ilu* camses that deter¬ 
mine the amount of employers’ piolits, tbe 
competition of the pjoi'.'ssiuns with Im.siues.s 
for men of ability is an element that cannot 
he ignored. 

To sum up : Political eeonom}^, as commonly 
studiecl, has included a tlicore.lical and a juacti- 
oal branch, w’hich it is import.iut to distinguish 
clc.'irly, since^ there is a po[m];ir disposition to 
confound their lespeetivo premises and conclu¬ 
sions. For brevity, it seems convenient to refer 
to them as the science and the art of jiolilical % 
economy; tlie latter being historically the sub¬ 
ject to which tbe term was mainly nppliej in 
its earlier us<% whereas among English political 
economists of the present century there ha.s 
been a tendency to restrict it to the former. 
The science of political economy deals with a 
certain class of social activities and rtdutions 
the study of which can with advanracro be 
[Kirtially separated from the study of tlie'^rest • 
hut the sejiaration is only partial, most other 
•social uctivitie.s having, as compctitivclv re- 
munerated, an economie aspect, as well as 
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iiKne or less influence on the activilicc with 
which political economy is more specially 
concerned. The degree of separation between 
the sciience of political economy and the 
general science of society it is well to leave ! 
soTnowhat indefinite, partly because it differs 
importantly in different inquiries, partly 
because the general science of society is 
at present in a rudimentary condition and 
struggling towards a fuller development,— each 
step in which is not unlikely to alter some¬ 
what its actual relations to the special 
sciences which are, ideally speaking, itrj 
branches. 

Similarly the art of political economy, which 
deals with a special department of governmental 
interference, designed to improve either the 
social production of wealth or its distribution, 
may be partially, but only partially, separated 
from the general art of legislation or government. 
Here, again, the degree of separation varies con¬ 
siderably ac(;ording to the nature of the problems 
considered ; but on the whole the connection 
of the art with the more coinijrchensivo art of 
which it is a part is closer than the corresponding 
connection in the case of the science. This is 
partly due to the fact that the general art of 
goveriimoiit, though its development is not very 
advanced, has hitherto received considerably 
more attention than the general science of 
society. n. s. 

II. Mktiiod, In the discussion of the scope 
of political economy wo Iiavo had to anticii»ate 
in some measure the discussion of its method, 
since the two questions cannot be altogether 
separated. We now pass to concentrate atten¬ 
tion on the latter (|iicstion, on which express 
difl'ercnces of opinion have been more strongly 
accentuated. Whether the method of j>olitical 
economy is “inductive” or “(h'ductive,” and if 
inductive, how far it is “ bistoi ical,” and whether 
so far as it is deductive it is “hypothetical” or 
“positive,” and to what extent its more exact 
reasonings ought to assume a mathematical form 
—these questions have, in times not long ])ast, 
given rise to prolonged and sometimes bitter 
controversy, fl'he polemical treatment of them, 
however, in England at least, seems lately to 
have given way to a general prevalence of a 
more balanced and conciliatory view; and in fact 
the loi.g sustainment of the controversy seems 
to have been partly due to misunderstandings 
and confusions, and partly to inadvertl?ncc in 
applying to the whole of the subject general 
statements that are only true of some of the 
reasonings included in it. 

The most fundamental misunderstanding 
appears to have arisen from a confusion 
.between the method of the science and the 
method of the art, as above distinguished. 
Two distinct propositions, one being important 
a.s a premise in the deductive reasonings of the 
science, the other in the rationale of the leading 


rules of the art, have been more or less blended 
together—under some such name as individual¬ 
ism or economic egoism— or at any rate regarded 
as logically inseparable, and forming part of one 
doctrine. Whereas in reality, though there ii 
a certain afiinity between them, there is no sort 
of logical connection ; and though each of them 
is only true with important limitations and 
qualificatioTis, the required limitations are quite 
different in the two cases. The jirst is the 
proposition, stated with varying amounts of 
qualification, that the “ Economic Man,”— i.e. 
the human being that political economy assumes 
to be normal—always prefers a greater apparent 
gain to a less, and ])refers to attain any desired 
result with the least j^ossihle apparent loss or 
labour. The second is tlie piopositioii that the 
best possible result will be attained, so far at 
least as the production and distribution of 
wealth are conct rned, if the individual is left 
free to regulate bis own activities for the supply 
of his own wants, within tlio limits necessary 
to secure a like freedom to all other individuals. 
It is obvious that the second proposition does 
not follow from the first, since the economic 
individual may be deceived by ap]icarances, or 
Jiis interests may clash with the interests of the 
community: It is obvious too that they belong 
to entirely diflerent departments of inqniry- 
the first gives information as to what happens, 
without pronouncing whether it is good or bad ; 
the second judges that wliat happens or would 
happen under certain conditions is tlio best 
thing that could happen. Accordingly the 
first is important in explaining scientifically the 
facts of economic experience, but has nothing 
to do with economic ideals or rules of govern¬ 
mental action in economic matters ; while the 
.second leads immediately to a fundamental 
maxim of policy. 

Let ns for the present coniine our attention 
to tlio science. Here the i>rimary. issue of 
importance is not whether tlic method of 
economic science is jmrely inductive or purely 
dc<luctivc; since the provision characteristic 
of science necessarily involves some deduction, 
while the artificially simplified type of Imman 
action and social relations, with which de¬ 
ductive reasoning starts, is necessarily formed 
from observation and induction. The question 
is rather whether useful results arc to be obtained 
by .sim])lc deduction from propositions—like the 
first of the two above given—generalised without 
laborious or systematic induction from familiar 
facts of ordinary experience. This is what the 
deductive economists contend ; and perhaps we 
may say that the contention would never have 
been disputed if it had been limited to a 
cerbiin class of questions, and not apparently 
put forward as a compendious account of the 
whole method of economic sebnee. As so 
put forward, it is contradicted by the con¬ 
tinual practice, and sometimes by the express 
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admissions, of the most deductive economists. 
It will always be found that the conclusions 
deductively obtainccl from premises of the 
kiml above indicated are eitlicr (1) of a 
very f'eneral kind, cliielly valuable in a 
jireliminary survey of economic activities ; or 
(2) so far as they are more particular are 

merely abstract and hypothetical, reqiiinng 
further knowledge only obtainable by induc¬ 
tion befojc they can be effectively applied 
to the explanation of concrete facts. 

To show this, it may be convenient to 
(piotc the “very few general lu’opositions 
which Senior, who is i)erhap3 the clearest 

exainph', in England of the extreme deductive 
view, n^gards as tha j)remises" of the 

political economist. They are these : 

1 . 'I’liat ev<;ry man desires to obtain additional 
wealth with as little saerifico as jmsible. 

2. That the [)Oj)ulation of tlic world is limited 
only hy moral or physical evil, or by fear of 
a defi' iciKjy of those artielcs of wealth which 
the hahits of the individuals of each class of 
its iiihaliitauts lead them to recpiire. 

3. 'I’hat the powers of labour, and of the 

other instruments which jiroduce wealth, 
may bo iudefiiiitely increased by using their 
products as a ineaiis of further production. 

4. That, agricultural skill remaining the same, 
additional labour employed on the land within 
a given district produces in general a less 
proportionate? return ; or, in other words, 
that though, with e-very increase of the 
labour bestowed, the aggregate return is 
increased, the increase in the return is 
not proportional to the increase of the 
labour. 

Of these propositions, the second at any rate 
can liardly ho maintained to ho one “scarcely 
recpiiring j^roofor even formal statement"; since 
Senior himself in justifying it has to refer to the 
systoniatie. observations by which it has been 
“ascertained that for considerable periods, and 
in extensive districts under temperate climates, 
the liuniaii race lias doubled within twenly-livo 
years.” And only if the limits of iuereasc are 
left ijuite vague can the third and fourth }>vo- 
positions ho said to represent “familiar hicts ” 
inchnled “within the previous knowledge of 
almost every man." Also the list is by no 
moans exhaustive ; it would not he possible to 
establish the most elementary minimum of 
oouelusions that could bo called a body of 
ceoiumiie doctrine from these four propositions 
without several other assumptionsas to 
the law of jiroporty, contract and inheritance, 
as to the gradual satiation of the desire for any 
j'artieular commodity as its siip]ily increases, 
and as to the knowledge possessed by buyers 
and sellers in any exchange of the otfeis of 
other buyers and sellers of similar commodities. 
Still, speaking broadly, and omitting minor 
corrections, it may be granted that from a group 


of assumptions similar in kind to Seniors, 
and representing like them facts of common 
experience, a general or typical account of the 
process of production and Llie determination of 
the shares of different classes of producers in «‘i 
modern industrial community may be deduct¬ 
ively worked out. Again it may be admitted 
that with the same general premises a number 
of hypothetical problems may be solved as to 
the economic application of capital, or the 
determination of prices, wages, interest, rent, on 
the assumption of a definite set of particular 
conditions, varying from case to case. And 
finally it cannot reasonably be denied that both 
kinds of deduction, those that arc general and 
typical and those that are particular, precise, 
and hypothetical, aie useful as a means of 
training the intellect for dealing with tlie 
eomjdcx detail of the fpicstions presented by 
concrete economic facts. But wlieii wc turn to 
any of these concrete ^trobleins—when we try 
to explain, e.g. the changes in piiei’s, general 
and j)articular, <iuring the last tw(mty years, or 
the fall in the rate of interest, or the dilferences 
in the wages in the same em])loyinent in 
dilferent parts of England, or the dilferences of 
wages or profits in dilferent eiii])l()ymciits—it 
is at once evident that such deductions are not 
sullicicnt, and that fiiitber ilata are needed, 
only obtainable by systematic observation and 
indnetion. Indeed the least lellection on any 
of Senior's four propositions will at once show 
the need of such fuither data. Let us take 
the first, “ Tiiat every man desires to obiaii; 
additional wealth with as little saeiitice as 
possible.” Wo can infer from tliis that, other 
thitujs being equals our “economic man " will 
prefer a greater gain to a loss, in any sale of 
his services or of material commodities owned 
by him. But till we knt)W’ what he regards as 
“bacrilices" and how he quantitatively eom- 
]>arcs different kinds of sarailico with each 
other and wdth the prosj^cet of additional 
w’ealth, we cannot gel much further; and 
Senior himself dwells on the “diversity" that 
“exists in the amount and the kind of the 
sa<’rifico which ditfcreiit individuals will en- 
<’oiinter ill the pursuit of wealth.” . . . “These 
dilferences,” lie goes on to say, “foiin some of 
the jirincipal distinctions in individual and 
national cliaracter." But if so, wc recpiire to 
learn from observation iiinl induction bow 
ditforeut nations, or dilferent (dasses of men in 
the same nation, estimate diHereiit kinds oi 
sacrifice, before W’c can explain (c.g.) how wages 
au<l profits vary in dilferent enqiloyments — 
“with the care and hardship, the cleanliness 
and dirtiness, the houourableness and <Us. 
honourablcness of the employment," as Adam 
Smith expresses it. And a little reflection will 
show that in this consideration of “sacrifice" 
we must iueliule all the varied motives, higher 
and lower, that are actually found to contlict 
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with the desire of pecuniary gain—patriotism, 
espi-U de corpSy the unconscious influence of habit, 
conscious regard for custom or class prejudice, 
the love of independence, the love of country 
life, the taste for town amusements, regard for 
health, philanthropy, and many more. Even 
the ‘‘ aversion to labour ” which some econo¬ 
mists have paralleled to the “desire of wealth,” 
cannot be treated as a uniform force, operative 
equally in all human beings at all times : nor, 
indeed, as Senior himself admits, can the desire 
of wealth itself be so treated. Our estimates of 
the force of all these motives, if they are to 
have any scientific value, must be formed on 
tlie basis of the most enreful observation and 
systematic induction. The same is true of the 
conditions of knowledge—which Senior, as we 
saw, docs not expressly notice. For instance, 
granting that in a perfectly organised market, 
in which the rates of all exchanges may be 
easily ascertained, the price of similar com¬ 
modities will bo approximately the same at the 
same time, allowing for cost of conveyance ; it 
remains true that we can only learn by observa¬ 
tion and induction, how far the conditions of 
mutual knowledge, in the case of the buyers and 
sellers of any particular commodity, actually 
approximates to those of a perfectly organised 
market. 

And on many other ])oints of fundamental 
imj)Ortance,—such as the standard of comfort 
of dilfcicnt classes and its degree of stability, 
the conditions under which increased remunera¬ 
tion tends to increase the efficiency of labour, 
the extent to which jiopulation is limited by 
prudence or by insanitary conditions, the influ¬ 
ence of scarcity, whether of materials or skilled 
labour, on the cost of production, the degree in 
which monopoly, whether due to combination or 
otherwise, limits the cttccts of open competition 
—on all these points deductions from familiar 
facts of ordinary knowledge can obviously give 
but very imperfect guidance towards the solu¬ 
tion of real problems. 

Almost everywhere, in short, in dealing with 
particular concrete questions of political econ¬ 
omy, systematic induction is needed for the 
exactest possible determination of data, as well 
as for the verification of conclusions. 

In declaring that the method of political 
economy, regarded as a concrete science, is 
necessarily to a great extent inductive, we also 
declare that it is necessarily historical, in a 
wide sense of the term ; the facts of which it 
seeks to ascertain the empu'ical laws, in order 
to penetrate their causal connexions, are facts 
that belong to the history of human societies. 
The question can only be how far the history 
studied is recent or remote. Here, primafacUy 
w’e should distinguish provinces rather than 
methods of inquiry. There can be no doubt 
that the whole history of human society presents 
economic phenomena, tlie investigation of which. 


with a view to the ascertainment of their causes 
and effects, is a legitimate subject of scientific 
curiosity ; the economic historian, so far as ho 
is scientific, is obviously studying a branch of 
economic science. Tlie only points on which 
controversy can arise are (1) how far the know'- 
ledge of recent economic history, or the metliods 
useful in obtaining such knowledge, are neces¬ 
sary or useful for the study of remote economic 
history ; and (2) conversely, how far the study 
of remote economic history tends to throw light 
on the problems of the present and the recent 
past. 

On the former question an attvactive modus 
•civouli between the extreme historical school 
and the deductive economists is proposed in 
Bagehot's (posthumously jmblished) Economic 
Studies (1880). Accnnling to this brilliant 
and penetrating writer “English political econ¬ 
omy—the abstract science outlined by Adam 
Smith and constructed by Ricardo”—is “only 
applicable to a limited and peculiar world ” ; 
it may be defined as “the science of business,” 
such as business is in societies of “grown-up 
competitive ” production and trade ; a “ theory 
of commerce, as eommcrco tends to bo more 
and more when caiiital increases and commerce 
grows.” Jt certainly seems clear that elaborate 
deductive reasonings, based on the easy trans¬ 
ferability of labour and catiital from ]ilace to 
place and from employment to employment, 
arc ])rimarily apjdicablc only to such advanced 
societies as I3agehot lias in view ; and arc only 
useful—if at all—as a pndiniinary intellectual 
exercise to the economic historian who is con¬ 
cerned with less advanced communities. But 
this hardly justifies us in adopting the sharp 
distinction proposed by Bagehot betw’ocu an 
“economic” and a “ pre-cconomic ” era ; or at 
any rate a thoroughly “ pre-economic ” society 
may with almost equal justice be called “ pre¬ 
historic.” Any society that lias a “history,” 
in the ordinary sense, has arrived at the stage 
of development at which the analysis that 
economic science offers of the fundamental 
notions of utility, value, wealth, capital, money, 
of the varyingly remunerative employment of 
man’s labour on his physical environment, and 
of the general laws determining competitive 
exchanges, must be at any rate partially appli¬ 
cable to it. 

However, it belongs rather to the historian 
than the economist, according to the ordinarily 
recognised division of intellectual labour, to 
decide how far this general analysis, or any 
abstract reasoning based on it, is useful for his 
inquiries. But it may be worth while to point 
out to the more aggressive “ historicists ” that 
the more the historian establishes the independ¬ 
ence of his own study,—by bringing into clear 
view the great differences between tlic economic 
conditions with which we are familiar and those 
of earlier ages—the more, prima facie, he tends 
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to estaljlisli the corresponding independence of 
the economic science which, inirsucd with a 
view to practice, is piinuirily concerned to 
understand Iho present. The more effectively, 
e.g.f he proves that modern economic analysis, 
and deductions based on the assumption of free 
competition and mobility of labour, are inappli¬ 
cable to tlie study of inedi.cval history, the 
more iinproljabhi he makes it tliat the study of 
mediieval liistory lias any important light to 
throw on the economic problems of modern 
communities in the most advanced stage of 
dev<loj)mcnt. 

Taking now the [)oint of view of the economist 
whoso primary task is to understand the pheno- 
inona of his own age, wo may [)crhaps reduce 
the area of controversy hy pointing out that 
the question, how far knowledge of the past is 
important for a scientific grasp of the present, 
will naturally receive a <lifforont answer in 
relation to differont inquiries. In the first 
place, it in.ay he noted that some economic 
|»n)j)ositiou 3 --usually of a general and element¬ 
ary kind--w]nle true in all siagn.s of economic 
development, still find their most iiiqwcssive 
verifications iu stages antecedent to our own. 
For instnnee, the elfoet on jjrice of a deficiency in 
the supply of a necessary of life, which modern 
cosmopolitan eommerco tends to eonlinc within 
narrow limits, is most strikingly manifested by 
the doartlis of the middle ages. 80 again, the 
great cpidemies of the same period, espeeially 
the so*e-alled IJr.ACK Dkath, similarly iilustiat*; 
the [tower of a delicicncy in the su])[»ly of 
labour to raise its value ; and the latter 
example is nil the more iutoivsting hecaiiso 
of the harrii'is of law and custom through 
whieli eomih’tititin had to force its way. 
Kven in dealing with modern questions of 
a more special kind, the most imprcssivci 
evidence may often be obtained by a reiro- 
speet eonsiderably oxtendotl, though not usu¬ 
ally so far as in the eases just mentionc«l. 
Tims it may be hoped that 110 modern state 
may again give sucii an object lesson in the 
dangers of an iiieoiivertible [)a[»er currency as 
both France and North America [uovided in 
the last (jiiarter of llie I 8 II 1 century; and it 
in.ay ho ho[u‘d also that the Fnglish student 
will always have to turn to the first quarter 
of the 19th for a full oxliibition, in his own 
liislory, of the evils of an unguarded legal 
right to poor-relief. 

The instances above given are all useful 
to the student of the economics of advanced 
onimnunities. But human societies arc actu¬ 
ally eooxisting in different stages of economic 
dovolojiment; and concrete economic science, 
even if pursued with [iractical ends, cannot 
exclude from its view the economic [phenomena 
of the loss advanced ; and for these, instruetivc 
analogies are still more likely to be obtained 
from the past history of societies now in the 


latest stage. Thus competent judges hold that 
it might have prevented serious mistakes in 
our government of tndia, if the governing 
statesmen had had before their minds the 
historical development of land-temire, as wo 
now conceive it to liave taken place in 
Kurofiean countries. 

So far we have considered the relation of 
the science of political economy to economic 
history regarded as a special branch of the 
whole historical .study of human society,—a 
branch which, in the division of intellectual 
labour that the [)iogress of knowledge remders 
increasingly necessary, has, in the last gcneni- 
tion, attained a degree of practical iiidepeiid- 
ence resembling tliat of (^.f/.) ecclcsliistical 
history. But some of those who, throughout 
this century, have from time to time announced 
the proximate triumph of history over the 
old-fashioned political economy, liave rather 
liad ill view the general .study of human 
society as a whole, treatiid historically, as the 
study of a process of development. It is hold 
that a sciontilic knowledge; (»f the fundamental 
laws of this devch)[munt will enable us to 
predict in outline the future liistr>ry of society ; 
and that .siicli a gcncr.ul foiccast iriirst be 
more reliable, even as regards future economic 
conditions, than any [)rcdictiou3 founded on 
a study of economic phenomena alone. I'hcre 
is much to be said for this contention, on 
the supposition th.it adequate scientilic know¬ 
ledge of social develoj)mcnt Ii.is been attained. 
But in the prc.scnt condition of the ge.m ral 
.science of society, the coiitrovLM'.sy between 
sociologists and economists is rather like cer- 
l.ain disputes bcLwcmi Kiiropean nations for 
the possc.s.sioii of African territory ; since it 
doe.s not seem to relate to any region clfec- 
tivcly occupied and cuUiv.atcd by citlicr 
science, but to a far-reaching “hinterland” 
which it is hoped to occupy and cultiv.ito 
hereafter. 

In considering the relation of [lolitieal 
economy to history we view it as a concrete 
science, concerned with the ox}»]an;ili()ii of 
.actual economic facts ; when we turn to tlie 
question how far its metliod is [)ro[)f;rly 
in.itb.ematic.al, our attention is chiefly directed 
to the abstract deductive iv.isonings cm- 
ployed in such explanations. This question 
was brought into s[)eei.al proniincnce ^ for 
Fnglish students of the science by the em¬ 
phatic atlirmation of Jkvoxs, in his highly 
original and important Thcorg of Political 
Economy (1871), that “economics, if it is to 
be a science at all, must be a mathematical 
science.” In a certain sense the allirmation is 
incontrovertible, since a main aim of ecoiiurnio 

1 The earliest .systematic application by an English- 
man of mathem.atic symbols to iiolitieal economy Would 
soein b) bo W’nKWKLL's in.athematical exposition of some 
doctrines of political economy in tlm Cambrid'je Philo- 
sophiml TratiMcHons, vol. iii. pp. 191-230. 
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Bcioncc ia to flcteriiiine the relatioiia of varying ’ 
quantities— c.g, to ascertain how the increase 
of the quantity of capitHl in a country affects 
the rent of land and the wages of labour, how 
changes in the quantity of a commodity de¬ 
manded at a given price a fleet its actual price, 
etc. The only disputable point is how far it 
is necessary or expedient to represent these 
quantitative relations by mathematical symbols 
or diagrams. The answer must obviously vary 
to a great extent with the complexity of the 
reasoning to bo represented. Some quantita¬ 
tive deductions are so simple that it would 
be pedantic to express them otherwise than 
in ordinary English; some are so elaborate 
that it would be a tour de force to follow them 
without the aid of the technical language of 
mathematicians. Between the two comes an 
intermediate class of reasonings for which the use 
of mathematical symbols or diagrams is certainly 
not indispensable, and, while most convenient 
for persons Avho have had a matliematittil 
training, is troublesome to those who have not 
been so trained. Those economists who, while 
giving an important place to the deductive 
method, decline to adopt a formally mathe¬ 
matical treatment of economic {noblems, would 
seem.to be of opinion that the deductions really 
useful, in the present state of our empirical 
knowledge, fall within this intermediate class 
in respect of elaborateness and complexity. 

What has been said of the method of economic 
science will, to a great extent, apply equally to 
the art of political cconotny ; siiiccj the reason¬ 
ings of art are substantially the same as the 
reasonings of science, so far as the selection of 
means for the attainment of the ends of art 
are concerned ; they only differ in arrangement 
and form. The case is dilferciit when we attempt 
todetermine the ends at which political economy, 
regarded as an art, does or ought to aim. On 
this point, however, there has not been mucli 
express discussion, among English economists 
at least, owing to their full—and even too 
sweeping—recognition of the subordination of 
the art of political economy to the wider art of 
government of which it is a branch. We may 
trace, however, in the history of economic ideas, 
a gradual important change in the general con¬ 
ception of the ends which government ought to 
have in view, in legislation or other interference 
primarily designed to produce effects on the 
wealth of the community. The oldest view of 
political economy conceived it mainly as a part 
of the art of public finance ; its object was to 
make the people as rich as possible, in order 
that the funds required by government might 
be attained as amply and as easily as possible. 
And these two objects—the provision of revenue 
or subsistence for the people, and the provision 
of revenue for government—are retained, as wo 
have seen, in Adam Smith’s definition of the 
study; only by this time the first object has 


come to be conceived as imhpeudent of, and 
prior to, the second. In Adam Smith's view, 
of course, the first object would, in the main, 
be best attained by the ** obvious and simple 
system of natural liberty ” ; and wc have noticed 
how the triumph of this view tamed the minds 
of economists from the point of view of art tc 
that of science, and led them to regara the 
investigation of the natural process of social 
production and distribution as their main 
business. Still, in defining the object of 
political economy, the improvement of this 
process is stated as a practical end; only, 
for half a century after Adam Smith, it is 
usually the im[»rovemcnt of production rather 
than distribution that is so regarded. This is 
strikingly manifested, e.g. by ,1. R. M'Culloch 
ill his statement of the practical aims of political 
ceonomy. “Its olijuct,’’ ho says, “is to point 
out the means by which the industry of man 
may be rendered most productive of wealth, to 
ascertain the circumstances most favourable to 
its accumulation, the proportioiis in which it is 
diridedy and the mode in which it may he most 
advantageously consumed.” Hero one would 
almost say that the natural structure of the 
sentence is deliberately broken, in order to 
exclude the idea of seeking the impnivemeiit 
of distribution. But even beforo M'Cullocb 
wrote ibis the attention of tlioiigbtful men 
had been strongly drawn to the shortcomings 
of the “system of natural liberty,” regarded 
from the point of view of disti-ilmtion. In 
Senior’s Introdiiciory Lednre to the University 
of Oxford in 1826, we note an important 
change of tone, lie even goes the lengtli of 
saying that “diffusion of wealth,” such that 
“all the iK^ctiSsarica and some of the con¬ 
veniences of life may bo secured” to tijo 
labouring class, alone entitles a people to he 
called richf Then in J. S. Mim/s treatise, 
written about twenty years later, the interest 
ill the iini)roveTiient of distribution bad become 
so strong as to give the predominant tone to 
the book ; and the most radical proposals of 
economic change, with a view to the more 
satisfactory diffusion of wealth, were discussed 
with sympathy and partial agreement. Einally, 
in the latter half of the century—largely through 
the influence of Mill’s rcmarkaldy persuasive 
work—the original predominance of production 
over distribution, in the eiirreiit view of the 
art of political economy, has been almost in¬ 
verted, and the aim of improving distribution 
has become continually more prominent in the 
minds of most of those who study political 
economy with a practical object. n. s. 

. III. Political Economy and Ethics. 
The growing importance of distribution as a 
practical problem has led to an increasing 
mutual interpenetration of economic and ethical 
ideas, which, in the development of economic 
doctrine during the last century and a half, 
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has iakeii various forms. It is an etliical j»ostu- 
lato that the distribution of wcaltli, in a well- 
ordered state, should aim at realising political 
justice ; hence arises a need of showing that 
the ideal of distril>ution which political economy 
—rcgarde<l as a branch of the art of govern¬ 
ment-puls forward, is in harmony with justice. 
This task Wiis not expressly undertaken by 
Adam Smith or his leading English successors. 
But it had been undertaken by the mo.st philo- 
soplji»;.il wriler among the Physiocrats (^.v.) 
namely, by Lk iMkkcikr di-: la Riviere, in his 
i)rdra natand cl esscnllel dns HOcif'Us politiques. 
Political justice, he argues, lies in the recogni¬ 
tion, application, and enforcement, by sovereign 
and m.'igistrates, of the .simple natural laws 
which the Creator has established for the order¬ 
ing of human society: that is—so far as the dis¬ 
tribution of wealth is concerned—in securing to 
every man personal liberty, and the unfettered 
control and u.se, including alienation, of the 
material tilings which his labour adapts to his 
needs. And, from the ago of the phy.siocrats 
to the juo^ent day, the impartial maintenance 
and enforcement of this “obvious and simple 
system of natural liberty ” * has been defended 
by a long line of individualistic thinkers, as 
constituting the es.se.uce of distributive justice. 
In the popular conception of this ideal, the 
notions of “liberty” and “property” are, u.sually 
kept distinct: but the system attains conudeter 
unity if in aceordauce with the contention 
of iihilosophical individualist.^, the rights of 
pro[)erty are regarded as a .simple application of 
the priiie,iple of lilicrty, and all the natural 
rights ol men summed up iu the single right 
to eipial free.ilom. 

As ail iiilerprelatioii, however, of the popul.ar 
conception of ideal ju.stice, the hare notion of 
brecduiu was palpably inadequate ; it was neces- 
Miy to .show further tliat the distribution of 
wealth n'sultiiig from complete industrial liberty 
was iu accM-daiiee with Desert, and tended to 
give rach imlividual engaged in industry and 
trade tlm just or “fair” reiuuueration for his 
.sorvii'cs. It is here that the progress of economic 
knowledg.* has most clcarl}’ iiillucnced common 
morality ; and tlie iiilluouee has exteniled 
heyond the sphere, ol governmental action, to 
private morality iu matters of distribution and 
exchange. For “ fair ” wages and prices in the 
prevalent morality ot preeodiug ages were 
vaguely umlerstoo«l to be wages and priec.s 
coiresponding to the “iiitriii.sic worth” of the 
respective .sia vices and commodities : hut politi- 
eal eeoiiomy, showing the ordinary estimate of 
“ inlriiisic worth” to be chiolly determined by 
.'^hiltiiig eiistoiu, exhibited the need of some 
other iiiterpis'tatiou of fairue.ss, recogui-siiig the 
uonu il operation of supjdy and demand on rates 
of exeliange. So far as it has attempted to 
supply this need, the teaching of political 
I Aiiam Smith, o/.V., bk. iv. ch. lx. 


economists has generally pointed to the con¬ 
clusion that a “lice” exchange without fraud 
or coercion is also a “fair” exchange. It is, 
however, doubtful how tar this interpretation 
has ever satisfied the common moral conscioas- 
ness, when cases are eonsiilered ii. wtuoli one 
party to the exchange is found profiting by 
the ignorance or distrc.ss of the other. 
At any rate it has been widely main¬ 
tained that a strictly competitive exchange 
docs not tend to he really “fair”—some say 
“cannot be really free”—when one of the 
parties is under pressure of urgent need ; and 
further, that the incMpiality of ojiportuiiity 
which private pro[»crty involves cannot be fully 
justified on the principle of maintaining equal 
freedom, and leads in fact to grave social in¬ 
justice. To this view of justice or equity, the 
socialistic contention—that labour can only 
receive its due reward if land and other instru- 
ments of production arc taken into public 
owneiship, and education of all kinds gratui¬ 
tously provided by govornmont—has ])owerl‘ully 
appealed ; and many who are not socialists, nor 
ignorant of economic science, have been led by 
it to give some welcome to the notion that the 
ideally “fair” price of a productive service is a 
price at least rendering pos.sihlc the maiiitenauce 
of the producers and their families in a eoiidition 
of health and industrial efficiency. 

In the controversy between Individualism 
and Socialism, which has been increasingly 
active during the last thirty yi'ars, tlie duty 
of preventing, so far as possible, undeserved 
poverty, ha.s naturally become prominent. This 
leads us to notice the induence of political 
economy on the popular conception of Benevo¬ 
lence as a duty. Such iniluence has naturally 
varied considerably with vai iations in the general 
belief as to the beuclicent ellecits of free comjx-ti- 
tioii. But we may say generally that tlie wider 
view of consequences which p(»litical economy 
has opened up, has tended, among cduc.itcd per¬ 
sons, to check the old viuqualilied apjiroval of so- 
called “charity,” and has even lc«l to a tolerably 
wide-spread coiideinuatiou of iinli.scrimiiiate 
alm.sgiving and other kinds of philanthropic 
encouragement of iinproviilcnce. On the other 
Iiaiid it has also exposed the fallacy of the old 
comfortable view that the luxuiiou.s consmiip- 
tion of the rich is indispensable in order to 
]>rovide the poor with work and wages ; and, 
on the whole, it has ratlier operated in the 
I (liicctioii of making the philaiithrojiie redis¬ 
tribution of wealth more circumsjicct and 
methodical, tlian of counteracting tlie move¬ 
ment to extend its scope, which tlie growth ot 
sympathy and intelligence iu inoderu civilised 
societies tends to cause. 

So far we have brielly considered the rela¬ 
tion of ethics to political economy regarded 
as an art or a practical study. It should ba 
noted, in conclusion, tliat economic science, in 
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investigating the cansal connections of economic 
phenomena, is concerned in quite a different 
manner with morality. It has to consider how 
far, and in what ways, man in civilised societies 
is actually influenced by ethical considerations 
in the application of his labour to his material 
environment, and in dealing with the compli* 
cated system of exchanges by which the produce 
of that labour is distributed. In the deductive 
reasonings which play an important part in 
economic method t— a part differently defined 
and estimated by different schools—it is to a 
great extent convenient to abstract the dis¬ 
turbing influence of ethical motives, so far as 
they restrain or modify the impulses tliat 
prompt a man to make the best bargain he 
can for himself in any transfer of commodities. 
This influence may generally be neglected 
in a certain class of concrete problems also 
—as in investigating the value of money, 
or the foreign exchanges. But in other cases 
—e.( 7 . in the determination of wages—motives 
of tliis kind constitute an important factor ; 
and in the development of political economy 
during the present century we may trace, in the 
works of our leading writers, a growing recog¬ 
nition of their importance. H. s. 

IV. PomTicAL Economy, Applications of 
Logical Conceptions to. Most of the ideas 
and princiides employed in economic investiga¬ 
tion have been borrowed from other sciences in 
which their use is justified by the special 
characteristics of those sciences. But many of 
these very general conceptions have to bo 
specially modified when applied to the explana¬ 
tion of industrial phenomena. We may specially 
consider a group of ideas represented by the 
terms law, normal, tendency, average, force, 
cause. Wo fiml even in Adam Smith some 
traces of a certain confusion, more or less preva¬ 
lent in the 18th century, based on the concep¬ 
tion of nature ami natural law. The confusion 
appeared chiefly in the method of investigating 
the study of human affairs. This was domi¬ 
nated by the presupposition that an elimination 
of the iorms superimposed by man upon nature’s 
handiwork would reveal a sort ol‘ residue or 
essence that could serve as a model for iiniiatiun 
and reconstruction. In this way the res[)ectivc 
stand[)oints of science and ol’ art, of positive 
and practical investigation, were blended in a 
theory which identified the hidden purposes of 
nature with the tiuest aims of man. That 
which was natural was taken as equivalent to 
that which was free from artificial interference ; 
and this latter to that which ought to be. The 
Laws of Political Economy {q.v.) thus tended 
to be alternately presented as something against 
which it was futile for society to contend, and 
again as something which it was imperative for 
society to promote. Political theory suggested 
a natural rate of wages, a natural rate of profits, 
as well as a natural right of propei'ty and a 


natural right to labour. The confusion was 
however, gradually dissipated as the provinces 
of science and of art caihe to bo separated. 
With this distinction also the double meaning 
of laWy which stands either for a uniformity or 
for a precepty was explicitly recognised. The 
term law is now almost universally applied 
in economies in the former sense. Thus an 
economic law is a specific regularity traceable 
in actual experience of industrial ])henomcna ; 
ami the confusion between scieulilic law and 
ethical law no longer prevails. In this connec¬ 
tion the term normal has replaced the older 
word natural, and is used as an adjective cor¬ 
relative of law. We now read of normal price 
or of the normal rate of wages, ami understand 
by the exjuession nonnut sometliing which 
presents a certain empirical uniformity or regu¬ 
larity. Emphasis is thus laid on the principle 
that the usual ami the desiiablo do not neces¬ 
sarily coincide ; and that to leave nature to 
herself, so far as this may be conceived as pos¬ 
sible in human affairs, does not necessarily 
conduce to the greatest social well-being. But 
in this modern use of the term law and its 
correlative normal, there still remains the possi¬ 
bility of misunderstanding ami misapplication. 
The term normal, as prevailingly used in deduc¬ 
tive economics, does not after all express wliat 
is actually found to happen in every case (see 
Deductive Method). Of course tiie word is 
relative to some ](articular condition of society 
to which it explicitly or tacitly refers. But 
this is not all. It would only be verilicd in 
actual experience on a certain sup])osilion, 
which is never exactly realised. Briefly, the 
normal is a more or less fictitious avciagc. For 
exam})lo, the noiinal price is a price round 
wliicli the actual prices fluctuate, and towards 
which, under the influences of competition, the 
actual price would more nearly approach as tlie 
period is lengthened, provided that the general 
economic conditions remained stable during the 
period. Not only can we not identify the 
normal price with any actual individual price, 
but we cannot properly identify it with the 
actual average of individual prices, cxce])t in 
so far as the hyjjotliesis of stability of condi¬ 
tions is cm])irically realised. hlstimates of 
normal results are, therefore, chiefly valuable 
for purposes of deductive exposition, and require 
various modifleations before being applied to 
inductive explanation or prediction. A further 
consideration of tli» utmost importance intro¬ 
duces additional complexity, viz. that the 
periods for which the term normal applies differ 
considerably for diiferent questions. For ex¬ 
ample, the normal price of a consumption good 
(see Consumers’ Goods) refers to a period 
during which the number an d eflficiency of the 
working population, and the influences tending 
to keep up the investment of capital are rela¬ 
tively flxed ; while the oscillations of price due 
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to changes of fashion, to variations of weather, 
to incidcrits of discovery, etc., are supposed to 
compensate for one another. But in determin¬ 
ing the rates of wages and of interest Uiem- 
selves, with which the normal prices of com¬ 
modities are connected, owing to the various 
ratios in which labour and capital may contri¬ 
bute to tlio production, a dilferent set of ques¬ 
tions is raised. In tliis case, we cannot 
lengilien our period in order to eliminate 
coiiipciisatory oscillations. For the general 
conditions of social development lead us to 
infer ‘proqresnm dmuges in the conditions deter¬ 
mining the value of productive agents. In 
these questions dennito historical investigation, 
aided by estimates of various political and 
moral forces, takes the place of deductive 
calculations. The deductive method often rests 
upon mechanical and matliomatical analogies ; 
the inductive method, which here takes its place, 
rests rather upon biological and evolutionary 
analogies (set! Inductive Me'i hoi)). The term 
nornidl ceases b) apply, so far as it indicates an 
average, e'iiiniaUd orcr a }H'rio(l of time. But 
In.'nj it should be pointed out that the term 
normal may also be used to indicate a dilferent 
kind of average, viz. an average estimate*! over 
a range of simultaneous i)henomena. Whenever 
the re,suit of a number of dilferently quantilied 
[dieiiomona e,an be calcnlatctl by addiliony then 
it is useful t*) know their average value, from 
which their aggregnle rc.siiltaut is immediately 
foimd. For example, the total loss to consumers 
that would aecruo from a tax on commodities 
could bo roughly known, if we could estimate 
the average loss and the number ol‘ consumers. 
This example illustrates the important uses that 
may bo made of th(3 airratje. In these problems 
the theoretically deduced normal ought to ooiu- 
ci*le with the empirically inferred average. 

A further implication of t)io term normal will 
1)0 brought out by consiih'ration of the allie*! 
term tendency. This term is based on mechani¬ 
cal analogies. It implies a force whoso clicet is 
modilied by comhi nation with the elfects of other 
forces, 'flu* “law of llie foivc,” therefore, repre¬ 
sents a “tendency” which can only be discoverc*! 
by constructive analysis. Most of the laws of 
tle*luctivo economic.s are e\j)res.sions of .such 
tendencies. They can he applied to the inter¬ 
pretation of particular facts, only on the exjiross 
l)roviso that oUirr th ings a /v oiual. For example, 
the law of DiMlNlsuiNt; Hktuuns points to an 
inereaso in cost of product ion »if agricnltnral pro- 
iluce accompanying increase of i>opiilation ; hut 
this tendency may he actually linstrated by im¬ 
provements in the arts of j)roduetion. tUe. Simi- 
larlv, the IjAW ok tSrusTiTUTloN elaborated by 
Fnif. Mai shall{/’/*//,'<•. *0 H-on., bk. v. ehs. iii., iv., 
viii., el»’.) indicates a tendency towards the most 
economical mode of producingcoiumodi ties, which 
i.s only realisctl on the as.snmption of siillicieiit 
forc.sight on tho i)art of the leaders of industry. 


Finally, we may refer to the particular form 
in which the general idea of aiuse has to be 
applied in economic deductions. The view of 
cassation which has been popularly prevalent in 
economic expositions, may bo called the chain- 
view. It is supposed that a causal series may 
be established thus: A determines B, B deter¬ 
mines C, 0 determines D, and so on. Thus 
controversy has arisen whether it is tlie Cost 
OF Production or the taste of the consumers 
that determines price (see articles 6n Price) ; 
and again, whether it is the prevailing standard 
of comfort or the j)roductive efficiency of any 
class of labourers which determines their rate 
of remuneration. In such cases, supposing 
that a controversy turns on whether A or B is 
tho cause of C, it is farther assumed that if 
it is A rather than B that determines C, 
then it must be C that determines B. For 
example, if wo decide that the cost of pro¬ 
duction determines price, then wo go on to 
infer that price ilctcrmiues demand, and so 
on. Now Professor Marshall has pointed out 
that the various elements of an economic con¬ 
dition of equilibrium do jiot, in this way, 
follow’ one another in a .single causal cdiain ; 
but that tliey all mutually determine one anothoi 
by simultaneous interaction. Thus, neitlier 
the amount demanded nor tlie amount supi)licd 
are in general fixed independently of the other, 
but tho price and amount at which the com¬ 
modity is sold arc jointly determined by the 
joint conditioTKs of supply aiul demand. This 
conception of tho nature of causal intciMction 
controls tho entire exposition of the iiroblems 
of I)tstributu)N and Kx«.UL\Nf;E in its modern 
f«uin. 

[Marshall, of /'^'''oifonirs, r)tli cd. hk. i. 

clis, iii., iv.j w. i:. j. 

V. Political Economy and Psyciiolocy. 
If political economy is the science of wealth, 
then it deals with ellbrts iua«lc by iiian to 
sup})ly wants and satisfy desires. “ Want,” 
“elfort,” “desire,” “satisfaction,” are cadi 
and all psychic phenomena. 

It would therefore ajipear that psychology 
must 1)0 to political economy—like the deity of 
Boethius-•“ path, motive, guide, original, and 
cn<l.” 

Yet it is obvious that the political economist 
as siu'h is not engaged in the establishment of 
the ultimate piinciples of psychology. He has 
uot, for example, to investigate the nature of a 
concept, or determine the relation of the Will 
to the Reason. So far it is clearly true (cp. 
Keynes, Scope and Mcihotl of Political Econoiayy 
pl». S7, 8S) that although the laws of the 
l‘olitical economist “ rest ultimately ut)on a 
psychological basis,” he accepts psychological 
principles as his data rather than establishes 
them as his coiudiisions; unless indeed he 
should be compelled to make excursions into 
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the psychological field proper, because he does 
not hud his premises sufficiently elaborated to 
his hand. 

But this does not justify the reduction of 
the psychological factor of political economy 
to a level with the physical factor. Cairnes 
indeed {^Logical Method of Political Economyy 
2iid ed. pp. 37 and 38, quoted and apparently 
endorsed by Keynes, p. 85) instances the law 
of rent, and maintains that, in establishing this 
law, the economist no more undertakes to 
analyse the motives of self - interest whicl 
dictate the conduct of the landlord and the 
tenant than he undertakes to analyse the 
jihysical qualities of the soil which determine 
the law of decreasing returns. Now this is 
very true. The economist starts with both 
psychological and physical data, which he need 
not analyse, provided he has satisfied himself 
that they are true. But the dillercnce is this, 
that wdiereas his data are partly physical and 
partly psychical, his queesita arc, in the last 
resort, wholly psychical. For if the law of 
rent is anything, it is a formulating of the 
principles which we may expect to regulate the 
conduct of men, secured in certain possessions 
and privileges, actuated by certain motives, 
and in the presence of certain physical facts 
and laws. The laws of political economy then, 
being ultimately laws of human conduct, are 
psychical and not physical; and therefore 
psychology enters into political economy on 
something more than equal terms with physical 
science and technology. 

It therefore seems clear that, although the 
economist, as such, is not concerned with the 
ultimate analysis of his jisychological data, 
his quaisita or conclusions are themselves of 
the order of psycliic i)hcnomena. But Avithin 
the limits thus laid down there is still ample 
room for diversity of opinion. It may be 
contended that the economist has to receive, 
and test, his psychological and physical data 
alike, to deal with them by the universal 
methods of dialectic {i.e. inductivf? and de¬ 
ductive logic, or mathematics, if applicable), 
and then hand over his psychological results 
to the sociologist. Or it may be argued’that 
political economy is largely, or even prevail¬ 
ingly, U 2 )plicd psycho!ogify so that the econo¬ 
mist must from first to last realise that he is 
dealing with psychological phenomena, and 
must be guided throughout by ]>sychological 
considerations. In that case the relation of 
])sychology to economics will bo as close as 
that of mathematics to mechanics, though not 
in all respects analogous to it. 

It is easy to see that the controversy as to 
the inclusion or exclusion of CoNsUMnioN 
as a separate and acknowledged «Uvi.sion of 
political economy, has a decisive bearing upon 
this question. The whole theoretic study of 
consumption can be little else than the appli¬ 


cation of the great psychological law of diminish¬ 
ing returns of satisfaction or relief to successive 
increments of commodity or service supplied 
to the same subject. To admit ‘ ‘ consumption” 
then as a branch of political economy is to 
a<imit that applied psychology has its cen- 
spicuons place in the science. So that if we 
are justified in saying that the express study 
tjf ‘‘consunption ” has now been defiuilivcly 
admitted as within the scope of political 
economy, we arc thereby admitting psycho¬ 
logical method, as well as psychological data 
I and conclusions, as a part of the science ; and 
the importance of dealing thus expressly with 
consumption and the psychological phenomena 
on which this branch of tliis study rests may 
bo well shown hy lyj ical popular fallacies. 
For instance, there was no more common ap¬ 
plication of political economy a few decades 
hack than the (iictum that “ what peo])le want 
they will pay for,” and that therefore all subsi¬ 
dising is a waste of etfort, and is ‘‘against 
])oIitical economy." Here the datum is that 
if one and the same man wants A as much as 
he Avants B, he will bo Avilling to give as much 
for it, sooiiei’ than go Avithout it. From this 
datum certain couclusioiis as to market values 
and the cpiiimcrcially Avise direction of efforts 
and resources are naluccd, and these in their 
turn arc reinleri)reiod into the statement that 
if (me of two men is umvilling to give as much 
for A as the. other is Avilling to give for B, then 
the fust man does not want A as much as the 
second Avants I», ami it would he a wasteful and 
mistaken pldlnnthropy to Bui)ply No. 1 Avith 
A rather than No. 2 with B. Of course no 
economist would foimulato such an absurdity, 
but if the econoniists exclude consunii)tion from 
express and psychological treatment, they 
leave room tor and almost invite such 
“ applications,” 

So much then lor “consumption.” But 
Exchange is so closely connected with con¬ 
sumption, and the laAvs of value arc now soon 
to he so intimately dependent upon the psycho¬ 
logical laAv of diminishing returns of satisfac¬ 
tion, that it must be impossible henceforth to 
exclude applied psychology from the problems 
of value and of exchange. 

An excellent illustration is furnished by the 
]>roblein3 of the currency. Of all branches of 
economic enquiry tho.so that are concerned with 
Money and with Fokehjn Exchanges seem 
most nearly to i^pproach the objectivity of 
natural phenomena ; and Avhat is known os 
the Quantity Theory has been cited as a 
pi-oof case of an economic law which is not 
psychological. But the truth is that no single 
step can be safely made in monetary science, 
unless the investigator kcejjs Inmaelf in con¬ 
scious touch with his psychological basis during 
his whole investigation. We cannot, Avithont 
special examination, even say that^ in virtue 
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of the universal law of .supi)ly and demand, the 
m(n*e sovereigns there are tlie lower will be 
their exchange value. For in this universal 
law of supply and demand there is a psycho¬ 
logical link. Why ilocs an increased suj)ply 
lower exchange value ? Pecauso an increased 
supply of any commodity satisfies the corre- 
Hjionding want more cmujilctely, and reduces 
the unsatisfied remaining want to a lower 
degree of importunity. Now in the case of 
money it is admith'd tliat within wide limits 
the money function is exactly as well performed 
hy X and liy nx pi(X<!s, so that there is no uii- 
pei foi l lied money function and money want 
1)000111 iiig less and less importunate for satisfac¬ 
tion as the nnmlier of sovereigns, but not the 
command of commodities in general, increases. 
Thus, if tlio law of demand and supj»ly is 
niganled us ohj’iictive and absolute, and the 
psyeholugieal link forgotten, its applications to 
nionotary ]»rohlcms will have no (lenionstrative 
eogt-riey. 

We now turn to PiioiUJcriON and Distribu¬ 
tion, and liero wo note at om^e that the study 
of “ production " must include the theory of 
laijour, ill which everything turns upon the 
law of the increasing irksomeness of succes¬ 
sive increments of ellort, and the decreasing 
jisychological value of successivo increments 
of commodity, or other result of clfort; 
and tlio .same law invades the study of dis¬ 
tribution at every point, allying itself with 
the Ixittcr-known physical law of diminish¬ 
ing returns to successivo increments of any 
one factor of production, the otlicrs remaining 
constant. 

In all the four main divisions of |)olitical 
pooiioiiiy, ihoii, we see that the direction 
takoii hy ceomimie study in rocemt years tends 
to a more express and goiienuis rccogniliou of 
tlu' close (‘oniieetion lietwt'cn psychology and 
poli(i<‘al economy, and the necessity of con¬ 
stantly kivjfing in toucli witli our psychological 
basis even when pursuing those branches of 
economic impiiry whicli appear to be remotest 
from it. 

Ihit, cs]>e<’ially in I’.oiinectioii with “pro¬ 
duction” aiul “ distiihution,” another aspect 
of the (picslioii forces itself on our attention. 
Wc have hitherto oiKpiircd whether the-p.sycho- 
logical data of economics can be accepted 
ahsohilcly as results and dealt with hy giuicial 
dialectic met hods, or whether they can only 
he eonsidcrod as principles, to he. applied with 
I'onstaiit rcfen'iiee to tlie jisychologieal condi¬ 
tions of (he s[)ecial proltlcm under investigation. 
Wc have now to ask further, are these psycho 
li>gical data, whether fact-s or principles, to 
iiu'lude all the psyeliological considerations 
that actually hear upon the [iroductioii, dis- 
tiilmtion, iic. of wealth, or are w’o artificially 
to simplify (Uir psychology and deal only with 
the motives suj>poscd to acliiate the liypothetieal 


“ economic man ” ? In the latter case political 
economy will be a hypothetical science. In 
the former it will aim at positivity. 

And here again it will hardly be doubted 
that the tendency of recent work has been in 
the direction of enlarging the psychological 
area from whicli the data of iiolitical economy 
should be drawn. This tendency is manifested 
in two characteristic movements in recent 
economic investigation, whicli have in their 
turn reacted upon it. Firstly, the field of 
economic study, like so many others, has been 
invaded by the passion for the concrete method 
of enquiry, wliether applied to contemporary 
or remote conditions. Now the man who 
studies the liistory of a great strike or trade- 
movement in Europe or America, of the land 
tenure or village industries of India, of middle- 
class or artizan budgets in England or France, 
of the growth and organisation of industry in 
the Hanseatic cities or the republics of Italy, 
of the fiscal systems of commercially related 
peoples, and so forth, linds himself studying 
the conditions of the production and distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, but in a region in which the 
simplified i*sycliology of liiciirdo and Senior is 
wholly iiiade(piato. So conspicuously is this 
the case that some economists are ready to 
admit that no general tlieory or science of eco- 
nomic.s is possible, hut only a natural history of 
wcaltli, production, etc., while others are .seeking 
to rccou.stmet the general tlieory of economics on 
hro:ider and more uni versa! 1}^ applicable prin¬ 
ciples. And it is here that the second move¬ 
ment characteristic of recent times allies itself 
with the historical method. It is tho mucli- 
dis(!u.ssc<l mathematical method, whicli from 
this point of view is tho necessary complement 
of the historical or concrete method. For no 
sotiner has the mathematical student given to the 
ackuowdedged psyeliological data of economics 
tho form, at once rigorous and generalised, 
that his method demands, than he perceives 
that his formula' really embrace the general 
theory of tlie distribution of resources with a 
view' to maximising a desired result, inde- 
}>oiideiitly of the nature alike of the resources 
and the result in (pie.stion. This lirings the 
et'onomic cnndiiet of man under the same 
law’s as his coiiduet in general, and promises 
to give us the wider basis of wliioh we are iy 
.search. 

Uur coiiclu.sions throw a curious light on the 
much-debated but little-understood contention of 
Aucuste Comte, /Vi/V. vol. iv, pp. llhj el seq., 
that there is no s})ecitic science of w'ealth, with it.-< 
special law’s and j)rincij)les, and that the attempt 
to deal W’ith the w'caltli-getting impulses of man 
ill isolation must be essentially barren ; but that 
special applications of general principles of philo¬ 
sophy to tlie iiulustrial and commercial life may 
he prolitic and illiiniinatiiig in a high degree. 

P. H. w. 
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VI. Political E("onomy, Recent Develop¬ 
ments OF. 

(IJ Economics as concerned with Currency, p. 143; (2) 
Economics as ba.s(?d on the Element of Labour, p. 145; 
(3) The Gradual Apptjaranco of the Ethical Element, 
p. 146 ; (4) Application of (a) A priori, p. 146; (b) His¬ 
torical, and the Gradual Rise of the principle of Free- : 
dorn with new Aspects of State Control, p. 147. i 

We propose in tliis place to present brieily a 
general outline of the leading doctrines of the 
science as progi’cssively evolved, with the names 
of the authorities specially associated with each 
development, so as to indicate, as it were, the 
skeleton of the history of the science, leaving 
the student to fill in subsequently for himself 
the details and elaborations of particular 
problems. Much generalisation which was 
considered as true at the time when it was 
made, and even was true within the limited 
aspects or conditions of the subject as then 
presented, has since ceased to be applicable in 
the wider view or more highly organised sys¬ 
tem of production and distribution of to-day. 
And, on the other hand, much which must be 
still held to be true as ultimate principles, or 
as the permanent conditions or tendency, is 
temporarily in abeyance, or is even not appli¬ 
cable as an expression of immediately existing 
practical conditions or phenomena. Certain 
views or formuhe which formed part of the 
growth of knowledge have been superseded or 
may bo regarded as eliminated or definitely on 
the shelf, and in their place more comprehensive 
conceptions arise which invite study as the 
frontier lines of the science and the basis of 
further progress. To some extent these changes 
may be attributable to tlie fact that with the 
progress of time the science has assumed some¬ 
times more ami more of an ethical character; 
or sometimes more and more tlie character 
of an applied science, the object aimed at 
being, not so much the mere systematising 
of knowledge, as the amelioration of the social 
condition generally. Even in regard to the 
object some change of view is apparent, the 
avowed purpose of investigation being less 
consciously an increased production of wealth, 
and more consciously “the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number"^ even though the 
attainment of this end should involve some 
sacrifice of material wealth. A more philo¬ 
sophical statement of the case would, however, 
be, that the present ethical tendency of the 
science was inherent in it from the first, and 
its recent more pronounced development a 
])roccss of natural and inevitable evolution. 
This widening of view is illustrated by the 
very definitions of the science. Thus, whereas 
Adam Smith introduced his great work, The 
Wealth of Nations, as an imiuiry into the 
annual labour of nations as a “fund” of 
national wealth, and J. B. Say took the 

> Though earlier English writers had been aware of 
this expression, its currency in these islands is due to the 
isdvocacy of Rentham {q.v.). 


production of wealth, and Ricardo the theory 
of value as the subject of inquiry, Roscher, 
the founder of the modern historical school of 
political economists, begins liis survey of the 
science with the declaration, “ Ausgangspunkt 
wie Zielpunkt unserer Wissciischaft ist der 
Mensch ”—the starting-point and goal of* our 
science is man. 

(1) Ecommics as concerned with Cuirency .— 
If wo go back to the economic investigations 
of the ancients we see a remarkable conformity 
in their views with the views w Jiich arc again 
coming to the front to-day. Auistotle (q.v.), 
accepting tin; institution of Si aveuv as he found 
it, was really more concerned with the hap]>iiiess 
of the family life and of the State than with the 
production of wealth, and on this basis engaged 
ill the investigation of exchanges or commerce, 
the origin of value, and the real nature of 
money. The institution of slavery lingered on 
into our own times and was then abolished 
rather from ethical than economic considera¬ 
tions, though in this, ns in other cases, the 
ethical view proved to be the truo economic 
view in the end. Aristotle’s inquiries led him 
to the perce])tion that money was the creation 
of law, a merely conventional arrangement for 
promoting disti ibiition, and it was probably this 
vieV of money as an instrument of distribution, 
as well as his ethical view that wealth was sub¬ 
ordinate to man rather than that man existed 
for the accumulation of wealth, which made him 
an authority against usury. But Aristotle ap¬ 
pears to have clearly perceived that the utility 
of gold and silver as materials was a condition 
of their suitability for their conventional use as 
an equitable instrument of distribution. In 
other w'prds he seems to have perceived the 
importance of natural stability of value in 
relation to their conventional function. Philo¬ 
sophically cxpi esscd the former may bo spoken of 
as the fiduciary system, and it rests, as has been 
well pointed out, on the doctrine of chances. 
The latter may be spoken of as the hard or 
labour money system, and it rests on the prin¬ 
ciple that money, like the things it measures, 
must itself be the product of labour, and on 
the belief that the unrestricted mobility of 
capital and labour, constantly searching for 
the highest reward, is jjractically competent to 
maintain an unvarying relation or balance 
between all the products of labour, including 
money itself. The philosophical interest in the 
controversy lies in the fact that it is a question 
of the maximum production and equitable dis¬ 
tribution of the w^calth produced by labour, 
consistently with the free operation of scientific 
principles and individualism, a problem which 
certainly seems to imply for its solution free¬ 
dom of money and stability of value in ex- 
change. The two extremes in the history of 
the science being a definition of money and 
a world-wide monetary controversy, it is not 
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BUipriHiiig to find that during a very large 
part of the intervening period economic in¬ 
vestigation and discovery were mainly related 
to, or sprang out of, currency prohleins. The 
exchange of products was a condilion of organ¬ 
ised society, and curreiKsy was a necessary 
instrument of economic exchange. With the 
decline of tlie JJoman Em[)ire, itself largely a 
conse((nencc of the fall of ])rices due to the 
failure under the .slavery system—an uneconomic 
system oi' production—of a continuous and 
adcipiato supply of the precious metals as the 
instruments of exchange, tlie then existing 
stock almost disap[)ea.ivMl. ''I’his fact, which is 
the keynote to the hi.story of economic science 
up to the time of the Physiocrats, may bo 
best studied in the writings of Mommsen, who 
has written! a special treatise on the .subject, of 
whieh a French tran.slatioii (by the Due de 
Blacis), Jiidoire de la Monnaie Uoinainf^ is 
perliaps best known. It was tlie scarcity of 
tlie precious metals as the aece])ted instrument 
of exchange during the middle ages that led 
to tlie debasements of the coinages, the altera¬ 
tions of coinage ratios in different coiintric.s, 
the laws against usury, and the establishment 
of the so called Mkrcamtile Systkm. The 
ethical aspect of economics mean while con¬ 
tinued a force (as evidenced by tlie writing of 
Aquinas, q.v.) and strengthened or checked 
the.se dovolopments in various ways. The 
treatises of Nieliohis Orksmh and Coi'KRNIcus 
on the subject of money and coinage (reprinted 
in Paris under the editorship of Woi.owski 
in 18t)4) may ho consulted as contein[>orary 
anthoritic.s on the ditliculties of the period, 
and as examples of the progre.ss of economic 
thought stimulated by the phenomena. Under 
.such circnm.stjuiees the niorcantilc system or 
the ll\i,AN('F, (iK 'ruADK tliooiy was not with¬ 
out jnstilieation, imlccd the same theory is 
practically rci‘(>gni*<cd i-vcii by free traders 
in n'gaid to the liii.incc.s of India to-day. 
Amongst Knglish tn-atisos of the I7tli and 
the early ['ut of the IStli ccnlnri«*.s on the 
subject, Mu.n’is Kn ihimi's Tn'tfstnr h// lu/rciyii 
Trade, ami Kl.Vd’s Hritisk Merckant 

or Coinuienr I'intcrml, may be usefully 
consulted. Kooiiomio doctrines tend to cry.s- 
talliso into meanings which their authors 
would not recognise, thus Coiuikn’s fret* trade 
doctrine has lately been generally represented 
as a doctrine of low prices, though Cobdeii 
expressly repudiated this interpretation ; and 
the desire for an ado<piato re.scrve of the metals 
whit'h constituted the most easily exchangeable 
form of wealth, crystallised into an assuiu})tion 
that moiiev alone was wealth, d'ho imj)ovcrish- 
nieiit of Franc’b whieh resullod from the wans 
of Uoiiis AIV., and the problems which were 
thus prcst iited, h'd to the revolt of the physio¬ 
crats, led by Quksxav ami Turgot, again.st 
tlii.s tioclrinc. and to wb it may bo spoken of 


as the rediscovery of the fact that real wealth 
consist.s of all exchangeable products, and that 
value is an expression of exchangeability of 
any kind. The nece.s.sary deduction was the 
doctrine of Free Tradk. But really the same 
general conclusion had been arrived at from 
the consideration of the nature and functiona 
of money alone. In John Locke’s Considera¬ 
tions of tlie Conscfiuc7ices of the. Lowering oj 
Interest and .Raising tlie Value of Money,^ 
written in 1(591 in opposition to Lowndes’ 
anti-usury and coinage proposals, we have not 
only a recognition of the special or conventional 
attributes of money as distinct from other 
commodities, and a clear pereeplion of the 
Quantity Theory of Money, but a general 
annunciation of the [)rinciplo of IVee trade or 
free exchange, and the doctrine of Laissez 
Faire. With Locke, ho\vever, as with Somers, 
Montague (see Halifax, Earl of), and Newton, 
the consideration of general economics was 
subsidiary to that of money ; or to speak 
perhaps more accurately, general economics 
were summed up in the question of the reform 
of the currency which necessarily involved all 
considerations of prices and exchange. An 
American writer, Mr. Dana Horton, who spent 
some time in England in\a;.stigating the records 
of this country, has given in his Surer round, 
a valuable and scholarly exj^osition of the 
proble.m presented to T^ocke, Somer.s, Montague, 
and Newton, and their practical conclusions. 
It is a fact that the reconsideration of the real 
nature of money, and the rccommendati"n of 
conditions necessary for the lice international 
movement of money, preceded and were closely 
allied with the devclojunent of the free trade 
doctrine. The most conspicuous ex])oiiiulers of 
the relation between moiuitary conditions and 
free trade in the present century have been 
Emile de Lav elk ye and Sir Louis Mai let, 
(.see particularly the latter’s posthumous volume 
Free Fxrhangc). In the middle ages the monetary 
.'iide of economics was forced on att»mtiou from 
tlie administrative [)oint of view, as a question 
of government revenue and tin*. j»rovisioii ol 
war funds. With the groatiu* abuudan(;e of the 
i’uEuiuus .Metals, which followed the disf-oveiy 
of America, came, a revival of industrial and 
coniiiiercial cmTgy ; an increase of production, 
exchange, and, consequently, wealth nnd<‘r the 
stimulus of rising prices ; and a growth of self, 
.isscrtivcness and power amongst the iirodiieiiig 
and trading classes, 'fliis caused what may 
be spoken t»f a.s a parallel development of the 
commodity side ol economics. MTiilo the 
economic progicss, which resulted Ironi the 
great inci’ease of the money supply from tlie 
mines of Potosi, developed a clearer perception 
of the disadvantages of monetary stringency, 
it also led to a recognition of money as a means 
to an end, rather than as an end in itself. The 
advent and influence of John Law\ with his 
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paper money and banking schemes, was made 
possible in this way. From the philosophical 
point of view what Law aimed at was the 
monetisation of landed property, and he sought 
to give such property the condition of easy 
transportableness, or circulation, recognised by 
Aristotle in gold and silver, by moans of paper 
reju'csentatives. Law’s disastrous experiments 
undoubtedly gave an impetus to banking as a 
means of promoting exchanges Avithout the 
aid of the precious metals, or perhaps, to speak 
more accurately, as a means of supplementing 
the monetary use of. gold and silver by. means 
of notes or other credit instruments ultimately 
redeemable in gold or silver, and therefore, 
held for the time being as equivalent to gold 
or silver (see Assignat ; Revolution, French, 
Economic Aspects of). Law himself, it 
should be noted, was a believer in the mercan¬ 
tile system, but his career powerfully con¬ 
tributed to the evolution of the physiocratic 
doctrine. As authorities on this stage, in the 
development of the science, Tiaw’s own writings, 
and Courtois’s Histoire des Banques en France^ 
may be recommended. 

(2) Economics as based on the Element of 
Labour, — Adam Smith’s treatment of labour 
and its employment, as ebnstituting the real 
wealth-fund of nations, was a natural sequence 
of the revolt from the crystallised dogma of the 
mercantilists, and to proceed to regard labour 
as in itself the real standard of value, was a 
not unnatural step. There is some reason to 
doubt Avhether Smith’s views on this point 
have been quite adc<piately expounded or even 
understood ; assuming a theoretical perfect 
mobility of labour, and the non-existence of 
monopolies, and estimating dilferent qualities 
or kinds of labour as dilferent quantities of 
labour, there is a point of view from which 
Smith’s dictum might be philosophically justi- 
licd. Certs,inly the cost of ])roduction theory 
seems closely allied to Smith’s vicAvs on this 
j)oint. It was of course apparent to Smith 
that land is a factor in the production o? 
wealth, inasmuch as ho defines ri*al AA'calth 
as ‘‘the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society.” The definition, it may bo 
remarked, is scarcely comprehensive enough 
at the present day, as it is clear that the 
Avealth of a nation may consist largely of the 
accumulations of past years, or of revenue 
derived from investments in other countries, 
as well as of its OAvn new annual production. 
We are chiefly indebted to Smith for laying 
down the ground-Avork of the modern science, 
and explaining the general conditions which 
govern production, including the division of 
labour, and for the exposure of the fallacies of 
the mercantile system, and thus more clearly 
bringing into vicAv the principles of economic 
exchange or distribution. 

(3) The Gradual Appearance of the Ethical 


Elermul ,—^After Smith’s mapping out of the 
science, its ethical aspect could not fail to 
assert itself. The conditions of the creation 
of national Avcalth Avere defined ; meanwhile 
poverty and pauperism continued to exist, and 
that fact brought the question of distribution 
permanently to the front. In the year folloAv- 
ing (1777) the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations, Dr. James Anderson, in a tract en¬ 
titled An Inquiry into the Nature of the Com 
Laws, stated the theory of rent generally known 
as Ricardo’s (see Anderson), rent being de¬ 
scribed as in effect a iiremium for the cultivation 
of the richer soils, which reduced the profits 
of the cultivators to an equality with those of 
the cultivators of tlie poorer soils. Ricardo’s 
deliiiitioii Avas that rent arises out of the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil, 
begins when land of different qualities are 
cultivated, and increases with the increase in 
the inequality of the land successively brought 
under cultivation. Malthtis and the anony¬ 
mous author (Sir Edward West) of an essay. 
On the Application of Capital, to Land, preceded 
Ricardo, in 1815, in the re-discovery of Ander¬ 
son’s doctrine, and in the mind of the former 
it necessarily led to the discovery of the laAv 
of diminishing lelurns, and of the doctrine 
that population tends to increase faster than 
subsistence. These laws and the counteracting 
forces operating against them have been dis¬ 
cussed by many economists, amongst others, 
M‘Culloch, Dr. T. Chalmers, Carey, J. S. 
Mill, Sidowiuk, and Marshall (see Diminish¬ 
ing Hf/iurns). Cairnes has conclusively 
established the former doctrine as a logical 
principle by challenging oi>ponents to exjieri- 
ment, and by pointing out that the experiment 
is actually performed by every practical fanner 
Avhen he brings inferior soil into cultivation, 
rather than force unprofitably soils of better 
quality. Francis A. Walker’s examination, in 
The IFages Question, of the capacity of labour 
for gradual degi-adation, and the circumstances 
which interfere Avith the mobility of labour, 
fully demonstrates the “ power ” and the 
“tendency” of population to increase faster 
than subsistence. Counteracting forces, such 
as improvements in the methods of produc¬ 
tion, or increased efficiency,•may control such 
tendencies; and it is the work of economists 
to elucidate and promote the application of 
such forces. Meanwhile the recognition of the 
tendencies or laws i‘eally reduced the question 
of the distribution of wealth to a question of 
wages. Ricardo held that with the constant 
necessity of resorting to inferior soils, prices 
and wages tended to rise and profits to fall. 
Here again we see the influence of the cost of 
production theory. We must remember that, 
as M‘Culloch has pointed out (Introduction 
to The Works of David Ricardo, edited by 
M‘Culloch), Ricardo arrived at the establish' 
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incnt of general principles, and paid little 
attention to their practical application. As 
regards nominal wages, the doctrine is in a 
sense true; but the law of rent, as stated by 
Anderson, nevertheless imimics the reduction 
of the real wages of agiicultural labourers to 
the mere value of the produce obtainable with 
the maximum of effort iVom the poorest land, 
or the land that pays no rent. If the real 
wages of agricultural labourers have risen, 
it has not been in conscipicnco of increasing 
scarcity of production in relation lo demand 
or increased cost of production, hut in con¬ 
sequence of the increased cflicicncy of labour 
as a result of the progress of ilio natural sciences 
and invention, and ilieir a])plieation to the 
land. 

( 1 ) Appliodion of — (a) A priori —Tlie 
attention givini to Die discovery of general or 
“ iiatmal ” laws or tendencies, led to the estab¬ 
lishment of wliat is now recognised as the a 
priori school of c(;onomists, while the lament- 
alilo conclusions to which some of these laws 
seem(‘(l to lead resulted in a revolt against 
submission to tlicm. The “Doctrinaire" 
school, influenced by its physiocratic origin, 
and, therefore, predisjxiscd to attribute all 
wealth to the operation of uncontrollcrl natural 
laws and natural instincts, a view expressed in 
file very iiam (3 of the physioorats, adopted 
the primuplo of hihst'>fairc^ l(iissr>p(ts.w\ a 
pliraso lirst used as tlio exi»rcssion of an eco¬ 
nomic doctrine liy (Iohknav, one of Die earli<‘st 
physiocrats and a friend of Turgot’s. The 
fact that some of the practical applications of 
this doctrine, free trade, for instance, were 
manifestly benevolent; and Dio long struggle 
against private monopoly re.suUiiig from State 
coiitnil ill Die form of the Corn Laws, de- 
velopt'd tlieexlre.nio and uiicompromi.sing tenet, 
eliaracleristic of what has been called the 
M\NC]!K.srER Sciiooi,- Diat State interference 
wiDi iiulustrv and trade could in no case lie 
heiieticial, and that, if left alone, all economic 
evils would cure Diemsrlves. The ojiponeiits 
of (his doctrine, liehl lo Die prineiple of State 
control or nalional jiolicy, wliicli, Diough to 
.some extent a revival of the prineiple of Dio 
mercantile .sy.^tom, w.is not absolutely identical 
with it. Its apjitic.ition from Die laiidownirig 
and capitalist point of vii'w takc.s the form of 
so-called protection lo native iinlu.stry in the 
form ofiuiport duties ; while from the proletariat 
point of view it lias developed into the doc¬ 
trines of Ooiii.KcrivTs.M »)r Si'cialism, iucluiUiig 
the State owuershi[) of the land and of all the 
instruments of production ainl distribution. 
Urtweeii these opposing schools, both eminently 
doctrinaire in their way, has arisen a third 
.school known as the llisrouicAL School, which 
to some extent combines Die teachings of botli 
the other schools. This .school, on (he one 
hand, believes in natural law, and, on Die 


other, in the employment or control of natural 
law, in accordance xyith the teachings of experi¬ 
ence, but without any needless waste of natural 
energy. It is a little remarkable that, whereas 
in the earlier imrt of the century, Manchester, 
under the influences of the anti-corn-law move¬ 
ment, was the centre of the laissez-faire doc¬ 
trine; and London, under the influence of the 
landowners, was the stronghold of the principle 
of State control; London to-day is the centre 
of laissez-faire principles, while Manchester 
is the centre wlierc the teachings of the his¬ 
torical school have been most appreciated 
and apjilied. This result is largely a conse¬ 
quence of the economic advantage which has 
accrued to Lancashire, in the form of iiu rcased 
cflicicncy of production, as a result of the factory 
and mining acts (see Factory Acts) and the 
legalisation of Trade Unions. 

In resisting attack the extreme laUsezfaire 
school found it necessary to profiound new 
doctrines, or to emphasise old doctrines which 
no longer accurately expressed the actual facts 
of the time. In other word.s. tlie laissczfaire 
school having served a nselul piir^jose, tended, 
like previous schools, to cryst.alli.se and to 
become more and more dogmatic. Chief 
amongst the newly evolved doctrinns was that 
of the wages fund, perhaps most iiilelligeiiDy 
expounded by Nassau William Silnior. This 
doctrine, like many otheis wliich have now 
been practically abandoned, aro.so out of con- 
dition.s under which it wa.s apjiarciiDy true, 
and in so far as it expres.sed .i ielation between 
W'ages and tlio productive cllicieiicy of labour 
was not witliout value. Its fallacies under 
present conditions lia,ve been fully exfiosod in 
Walker’s jraz/es (Jnestior, in wliicli it is 
dcmonstratefl tli.at wages arc now, at least 
partly, j>aid out ol' the jimluct of present 
in<iustry, aii<l that now production ratluu- than 
pre-existing c.aj)ital, or that portion of ca]»ital 
ajqilied lo juodiiclioii, furnislif.s the (rue 
measure of wago.s. Aiiotlier doctrine which has 
failed to staiul in its entirety the te.st of moilern 
researcli and developments is tliat of the de- 
jiendcnco of exchangcahle value on cost of 
I production. To .some extent this doctrine was 
I based on Smith’s conccj»tion of labour as a 
! standard of value, and Kicaivlo’s helicif that 
! prices and wages must rise with the diminution 
, of ju'oduetioii from poor land which rcapiired 
for its cultivation the same as, or even a l.uger 
quantity of labour than, rich land rcipiircd. 
Modem mechanical devclojiments, the approxi¬ 
mation to annihilation of distance by the estab¬ 
lishment of telegraphic, steamship, and rail 
w.ay communication, the consequent iudcfmite 
\ extension of cultivation to virgin lands, the 
! instantancousness of competition from all 
sources of supply, the rise of the “ futures *’ 
system of anticipating production, and the vast 
improvements in productive power have all 
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tended to make the older doctrinaire autlioriMes 
less authoritative as exponents of actual con¬ 
ditions. Thus, in recent thnes, production has, 
beyond all question, tended to increase faster 
than population, or, at any rate, the power 
of production has done so. The laws of 
diminishing returns and cost oi production 
of the dearest margin have not operated to 
raise either prices or wages; it is indeed 
notorious that both have been fixed rather by 
the cheapest than the dearest portion of the 
supplies, even when the deai'est portion has 
been required for consumption. The etfect 
the reduced monetary cost of Argentine wlieat j 
in lowering the price of wheat throughout the 
world in spite of statistical considerations is an | 
illustration. With the recently developed j 
solidarity of the world’s markets, prices in 
many instances, and consequently profits and 
wages, now depend rather on variations in the 
monetary standards and relatii e indebtedness 
of different’countries than on diffcrein ls in the 
total actual econoniic cost of production. Varia¬ 
tions in the relative values of the standards, in 
themselves largely a consequence of differences 
in the permanent indebtedness of borrowing, as 
distinct from lending, countries have made 
many of the old formuhTJ obsolete in a practical 
sense, though possibly true in an ultimate 
philosophical sense. Two doctrines which at 
present maintain a practical influence are the 
Quantity Thkory of Money in relation to 
prices, and the doctrine of Piiotection. The 
former doctrine was fully slated by J. S. Mill. 
and is maintained by Professor Foxwell and 
Professor Nicholson amongst more recent 
teachers of the science. J. S. Mill also 
reaffinned the protectionist doctrine as pro¬ 
visionally apjilicable to new countries whose 
industry is practically limited to agriculture, 
as a means of beneficially introducing greater 
variety of production. The theory of j)rotcc- 
tion ])hilosophical]y considered has been most 
elaborately worked out in connection w'ith the 
development of the United States. Its chief 
cx))oucnts have been Alexander Hamilton, 
Friedrich List, Henry C. Carey, and Simon 
N. Patten. An excellent aecount of American 
oxiiericnce and thought on the matter has been 
compiled by Professor Ugo Rabbeno of the 
univeusity of Modeaia, and an English transla¬ 
tion has been published with the title American 
Commercial Policy. The doctrines of the col¬ 
lectivist or socialist branch of the State control 
school have been enuneiated chiefly by Karl 
Marx in Das Kapital; see also Emile de 
Lavei.eyk’s Lc Socialisme Contemporain, and 
Paul Leroy-Heaulieu’s Le Collcctimsme. 

(6) Historical; and the gradual rise of the 
principle of Freedom with new Aspects of State 
Control .—The founder of the historical school, 
which at the present time is practically in the 
ascendant, was Wilhelm Roscher, who inaugu¬ 


rated the now departure by a treatise on the 
historical method of economic inquiry in 1843. 
Probably the most exhaustive summaiy of the 
kind, remarkable for its completeness as a 
treasury of economic facts and deductions and 
perfection of arrangement, aic the five volumes 
of Roscuer’s System der FolPswirthschaf:, the 
production of which expended over about fifty 
years of the author’s life, ’fhe first volume was 
published in 1854, and the fifth in 1894. 
Roscher’s great work was de.signcd as “a manual 
and text-book for business men and students,” 
and the volumes deal succcssivcdy with (1) The 
General Principles of Economics; (2) Agri¬ 
culture and its Allied Indufstrics , (3) Trade, 
Monetaiy Sy.stem.s, the Exchanges, and Manu¬ 
facturing Indm^try ; (1) Finance; and (5), 
publisheii postluimoiisly. Poor-Relief and Poor- 
liaw Policy. Roscher j method is analogous to 
that of the unbiassed experimentalist in jihysical 
science; in short Roseherwas in economic science 
what Michael Faraday was in ph 3 "sical science. 
From his point of view the science is not limited 
to the production of wealth, but einbiaccs tlic 
whole social, family, and religious lile of man ; 
speech, art, science, laws, history, and even 
physiology are all factors to betaken intoacconnt 
in the elucidation of econoniic problems. Most 
of the mistakes which wore made by the older 
economists were due to the exeggerated import¬ 
ance attached to the desire to buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest—to 
the neglect of equally powerful inliucnccs in the 
nature of man and hindiances to the free play 
of this principle in the relative weakness of the 
workman—which procured lor political economy 
the title of the scienco of selfishness. Amongst 
the most successful followers of Roscher’s 
method may be mentioned Emile de Laveleye, 
Clifie Le.slie, Wolowski, Cunningham, and 
Francis A. Walker. The latter’s restatement 
of the wages problem has probably done more 
to advame economics as a practical study for 
application in the amelioration of society, and 
for its vindication as a science than any specific 
investigation of a particular problem in eco¬ 
nomics since the time of Adam Smith. Another 
great result of the application of the Histori¬ 
cal Method is the investigation of the limits 
within which the State may act to promote eco¬ 
nomic production and to control and counteract 
what may bo spoken of as the occasionally 
uneconomic tendencies of unrestricted competi¬ 
tion. Practical r^ults of these investigations 
have been sanitary legislation, the various 
factory and mining acts for the special pro¬ 
tection of women and children and for the 
general protection of the life and limbs of 
workers ; the free education acts and municipal 
and state enterprises such as the gas and water 
undertakings of Manchester and the state 
railways of India; W. Stanley Jevons's The 
State in lUlation to Labour^ Lord Farrer’s The 
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State in Relation to Trade^ and Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s Land Latvs, may bo usefully consulted 
with regard to the question of tlio economic 
justification and limitation of State interference. 
The relation between investigations in econo¬ 
mics and the physical and biologifuil sciences, 
established by the formation of the economic 
science and statistics section of the British 
Association, has also done mnoh for the modern 
progress of political economy, and I he long 
series of presidential addresses to that section 
form an invaluable record of economic thought 
and discovery in recent years. Apart from the 
jiractical effeet of discoveries in chemistiy and 
physics on agriculture and manufactures, the 
application of antliroi)omctrical inquiries, and 
statistical investigation generally, to the study 
of economics, has long since dispelled the 
supposed antagonism between economics and 
the exact sciences. One result of this develop¬ 
ment of exact investigation has been the 
recognition of the personal and moral qualities 
of the labourer, his social surroundings, aspira¬ 
tions, and physical well-being, as economic 
forces tending to the increase of wealth, through 
the iufuoaso of efficiency. The contrast is 
aj)parcut when we remember that Senior wrote, 

“ it is not with happiness but with wealth that 
I am concerned as a political economist; and I 
am not only jusliliod in omitting, but, {)erhaps, 
am bound to omit, all con.si(lerations which 
have no influence on wealth.” To-day the 
happiness of the labourer is l egardcd as a most 
important influence in increasing the production 
of wealth. American statistical investigations 
in recent years have finally demonstrated the 
productive siqx'riority of free over slave labour ; 
kniilo do liavehiye in his agricultural researches 
{Ij Ikonovm Jxuraledc la Jkhjiquc, V ICcmwmle 
Jiurale en Suiase el en Lombardie, and fJEco- 
nomie Jiurale cn Ni^.crlande) has shown, that 
the ]>er3onal motives for the avoidaiicf of waste 
under .systems of ])C:isant proprietorship and 
assured .small holdijigs may more than com¬ 
pensate for the eeonomic a«lvantages of the 
application of the prineijdo of the division of 
labour on largti hoMings. Amongst American 
economists Schoenhof (7'^e J\ronomy of JJitjh 
JFafjes) has done striking work in this direction. 
Perhaps the most impres.sive evidence of the 
clniTige efrccted in economic thought by the 
historical school of economists, and by the 
recogi\ition of the “interconnection of the 
sciences” dovolo])ed by the British Association, 
is the fact that it is now possible to regard such 
proposals as that of a legislative eight-hours 
day and a fixed minimum wage from a strictly 
scicntitlc, as well as from an etliical standpoint; 
or, in otluu' words, to consider them as propos.al3 
tending to the increase of the national wealth 
and as true eeonomic limitations in this sense 
to the doctrine of luissez faire. The relation 
between economics and the exact sciences is. 


however, not limited to the last half century. 
Aristotle was a naturalist as well as an econ¬ 
omist ; Copernicus and Isaac Newton both wrote 
on the currency and treated it as a question of 
fact and observation rather than of doctrine. 
Of recent writers Jevons’ study of chemistry 
colours his Principles of Scieowej essentially a 
treatise on logic and scientific method ; his 
study of geology influences his work on the Coal 
Question^ wliich now influences the finance of 
this country through turning the attention of 
statesmen to the necessity of the redemption 
of the National Debt. And in the present 
day Suess of Vienna, the author of the great 
work Das Antlitz der Erde^ has showm in Ids 
Die Zulcunft des Silhers that the currency ques¬ 
tion is largely and in some respects essentially 
a geological question. There was something 
prophetic in the application of the name 
“ Phy.siocuat.s ” to the first school of modern 
economists. F. J. v. 

VII. Political Economy, Pomulates of. 
IJmlcr this title W.alter Bagkhot proposed to 
pass in review the principal assumptions of 
economic science, as it liad l)ovn developed in 
England (his title is The Vodnlales of English 
Political Economy^ and to examine the con¬ 
ditions and the extent of tlie validity of each. 
The two essays bearing the title stated deal 
with The Transfcrahilily of Labour^ and Th^ 
Transferability of Capital respectively. ’J'he 
discussion of the former leads to the conc;lu.sion 
that there are at least four conditions which 
must be satisfied before it is safe to assume for 
any nation that labour can pass easily from 
employment to employment within it. The.se 
aro stated to be:-—(i) The cxistonec of such 
employments for it to move between ; (ii) the 
existence of an eflectiial go\erninent capable 
of maintaining peace and onler . . . and not 
requiring itself to be su|)ported by fixity of 
station in society ; (iii) the iiaiion must be 
cap.able of maiutaiidng its independent exist¬ 
ence against other nations without a military 
.system dependent on localised and immovable 
persons; (iv) there must be no competing, 
system of involuntary labour limiting the 
number of cmjdoynients, or moving between 
them more perfectly than contem}'orary free 
labour (vide Economic Studies, j). 40). In dis¬ 
cussing the .second of the postulates, tlui transfer- 
ability of capital, the conditions laid down for 
its ap]dicability are that there should exist: 
(i) Capital ,at the disposal of persons who may 
wish to transfer it; (ii) transferable labour ; 
(iii) such a development of the division of 
labour as to create what wo Ciill “Ir.ade,” that 
is to say, a set of persons working for the w.snts 
of others, and providing for their own ^ants 
by the return-commodities received from the 
others ; (iv) a medium in which profits can 
be calculated, that is, a money, and moreover, 
a good money; (v) tlie means of shifting 
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money” from trade to trade, such as, the 
loan fund, the speculative fund, and the choice 
of employment by young capitalists or some 
of them. 

The fact that some of the most fundamental 
of these conditions are by no means universally 
existent warns us that the conclusions of a 
process of reasoning in which they are implicitly 
assumed to be true are not to be applied with¬ 
out much care, if at all, to states of society 
where these conditions do not prevail. Much 
of the criticism which has been levelled at the 
position taken up by Bagehot in this matt or 
appears to have as its object the insistence on 
the lack of universality of the principles 
enunciated and the consequent inapplicability, 
without very careful modifications, of these 
principles to certain problems of modern life, 
points which Bagehot himself explicitly re¬ 
cognised ; one might go further and state that 
the two papers in which Bagehot dealt with 
these postulates were devoted to presenting the 
very view which such critics declare to nave 
been entirely overlooked. 

It is greatly to bo regretted that the enumera¬ 
tion of economic postulates and their discussion 
by such a clear thinker and charming writer 
proceeded no further than the two essays 
already named. More exhaustive enumerations 
have been prepared by several writers, generally 
under the heading—premisses of political econ¬ 
omy. Such premisses may bo classed either as 
axioms or postulates, and the enumerations of 
leading writers include with more or less of 
precision the axioms; (i) That the earth is of 
limited extent and fertility, and that the 
return to capital and labour applied to it follows 
the law of decreasing returns ; (ii) that popula¬ 
tion constantly tends to multiply faster than 
the means of subsistence can be increased. 
Beyoiid these axioms we have clearly enunciated 
the postulates (i) : That the leading motive of 
human ecoiiuniie action is that which prompts 
to seek the greatest gain in return for the least 
possible expenditure of ellbrt* sacrifice, and risk ; 
(ii) that freedom of competition exists ; (iii) 
that a sufiicient knowledge of the market and 
intellectual power of judging of the efficacy of 
means to an end exists to enable such freedom 
to bo exercised. 

As Dr. Keynes remarks (^Scope and Method^ 
etc. ch. vii.), *‘it is clear that such enumera¬ 
tions as these cannot lay claim to completeness.” 
This able writer goes on to point out that 
postulates are needed in reference to social 
customs and legal institutions relating to pro¬ 
perty ; in regard to the vaiiation of utility 
with amount of commodity ; and that what is 
implied in freedom of competition needs more 
precise explanation. 

It may be remarked that it is by no means 
necessary to retain the same [)Ostulatcs in every 
I'ai t of economic reasoning. This is illustrated 


by the fact that discussions of the economic 
effects of monopoly are quite usual, and some 
modification of the postulate of freedom of 
competition Is obviously demanded for the 
purposes of such a discussion. The theory of 
international values is an instance where this 
same postulate is modified very considerably. 
To quote once more from Dr. Keynco; “On 
the whole it seems best to regard any pre¬ 
liminary enumeration and examination of 
economic postulates, not as definitive or ex¬ 
haustive, but sim])ly as illustrative of the 
general character of economic theory.” The 
selection given above comprises those which 
have been generally considered as more funda¬ 
mental than others, and which recur most 
fre(pioutly, and which are entitled to special 
mention on that ground. For special j)roblem3 
the importance of the postulates named may 
become quite subordinate to that of others 
neither named nor even referred to lu'rc. 

[Bagehot, Econovifc Eludies, edited by R. H. 
Hutton, London, 1880. Essays i. and ii., also 
Essay iii. on The Preliminaries of Political Econ- 
omy. — Senior, Political Economy. — Cairiies, 
Logical Method^ etc.^ liCct. II. and Ill.—Sidgwick, 
Political Economy, —Keynes, Scope and Metlwdy 
ch. vii. —Cossa, Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, oh. vi., and for some criticism 
of the views generally expressed in the above 
writers, especially see Glilfo Leslie, Essays^ No. 1.0; 
Taussig, Principles of Economics^ 1911.] a. w. k. 

VIII. Political Economy, Authouities 
ON. The reader is referred for information 
on the literature of political economy to the 
separate articles on the various branches of 
economic science, which will be found through¬ 
out the Dictionary. In these, the principal 
authors whose works may bo specially read 
with advantage in order to elucidate the subject 
discussed, are mentioned—either in the body 
of the article itself or in the bibliography at 
its close. When there is a separate notice of 
any of these authors in the Dictionary, the 
name is printed in small capitals. These notices 
include the principal economic wiiters in the 
British Empire, the United States, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian nations, and 
Russia, who were not living at the time the 
notice was written. Many minor writers have 
also been mentioned in cases when their works 
are difficult of access to the student, or when 
what they wrote ih important as showing the 
economic position of their time. 

In the historical notices of the different 
schools of economic thought— the American, 
Austrian, Dutch, English (including that on 
English early economic history). French, Ger¬ 
man, Italian, Russian, and Spanish schools— 
the principal authorities on economics of the 
school described are mentioned, and their rela¬ 
tion to their contemporaries explained, together 
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with those circumstances of the period when they 
lived which may have exercised an influenco on 
their writings. 

POLL TAXES. See Taxation'. 

POLLAKDS AND CJtOCKAKDS were 
clipped, base, or counterfeit coins of silvered 
metal, minted chiefly abroarl, which under this 
more or less generic iiaine obtained such an 
extensive circulation in this country during the 
greater [)art of the ].‘lth and the first part of 
the 14 th century, tliat the most stringent 
niactriMUits of the tlirco Edwards scarcely 
availe(l to cope with the evil. 

The word “pnllard”is probably derived from 
the substantive “poll” the liead, wliencc the verb 
“to poll,” meaning to crop or clip the head of 
anything (cp. “pollard elm”). 

fhrx.kard may be akin to tlie Celtic word 
“ crock,” a broken piece of pottery, and may have 
l)(!eii applied to the broken jmrtions of tlic penny 
wliicli eircidate<l as half-pence and farthings in 
the. Pith century. 

Writs ami ordinances concerning this false 
money were from time to time issued during the 
first part of Edward l.’s reign (stat. 3 Ed. 1. c. 15 ; 
7 Ed. I. Pat.; 11 Ed. I., m. 4, Oct. 28; (cp. also 
Huding, Anna/d of the Coinagey ed. 1840, vol. i. 
p. 100); and an onlinancc of the 12th year (Temp, 
incert. E<1. I. or II. Stats, of the Ileahn),—or, 
according to Uull'head’s Edition 20, ed. 1. stat. 4, 
ti, a proc.lamation describes the various kinds of 
false money then current. It is as follows:— 
“ First tiiey make there abroa<l a money of .silver 
with a mitn* ; twenty .shillings of which money 
weighs only sixteen shillings and four-pence of 
the money of England. Also they make two 
other .sorts of money witli lions, whereou tliero 
are bends in the one money and i:ot in the other, 
hut which are as light as the money with the 
mitre. 

“ANo they make as well (Ui this side the sea as 
on till) other a .sort of false money, whicli is 
merely of copper, and is whitened, and wlieii now 
it resembles the money of Eiiglaml. 'Hiere is 
al.Si) another .sort of money which is made in 
(lermany umler the name of Edward king of 
Englaml, whii’h weighs as litthi .as, or le.ss than, 
tlie nioiiey with tlie mitre, and that cannot be 
distingiii'''he.l, iinliss it he hy weight. 'I'lie other 
deceit which they make in the money is that there 
are some of them who l.iring jdates of pewter or of 
lead in the form of a penny, then they put them 
bi l two le id : rd.s rt 

Ihem into eoiu or into copjier, where another 
penny well forgetl hatii hecii struck.” Still, in this 
dcMTiplion tin; coins arc not severally dilined hy 
name, nor can we precisely determine whether 
any of them in particular, or all of them generally, 
came under the dciiomiiiatioii of pollards and 
crockards. Uudiiig, after referring to these various 
countorl'cit coins and quoting llciningford, p. 170, 
s.'iys “lh<‘y were .all white money, resemhling 
silver, ami were artihcially componmied of silver, 
copper, and suliihur, so tliat in four or five of 
tln'in there was not the W’eight of one j»eimy of 
silver.” 

Allhough .several ordinances again.st “false 


money were pas-sed in sncce.ssion to that quoted 
above, notably those of the twentieth year (1292), 
the first actual mention of these coins by name 
occurs in tlie Slat, de Falsa Monetdof 1299 (Hud¬ 
ing, i. p. 199) in which reference is made to the 
“divers bad monies known by the name of pollards 
and crokards (sic. Old Frenchy ‘Crozkard ’) and by 
other namc.s, which are brought and left in the 
said kingdom ... by divers jiersons coming from 
abroad” (Stats, of the Realm, vol. i. pp. 131-134). 
They W'ere, it appears, introduced by merchants 
and passengers, concealed in bales of cloth or 
merchandise, or taken to uncustomed ports so as 
to escape the officers of the exchange. 

In the .same year (27-28 Ed. I.) by the king’s 
command the pollard was allowed to circulate at 
the value of an ohnlusy that is of half a sterling. 
This estimate of their value is fuither confirmed 
by a petition of the twenty-eighth year, where the 
bailin’ of Fi.scamp [sic F«5camp ?) Is allow'cd to 
pay .£100 in sterling in lieu of .£200 in pollards, 
which the .sheriff had refu.scd to receive [Rot. Pari., 
i. 144 b). Again, wc get a de.scrij>tion of the 
double pollard, five hundred jionnds of which 
weighed, after refining, ccccxxxii lib., x. s., .and vii. 
ob. (£432,10s. 7d.). Huding, vol. i. p. 201, note 3. 

At the time of their prohibition the king and 
otliers liad obtained large amounts of yiollards in 
«‘xcli.'iuge for sterlings, at the rate of nv»3 or six for 
a .sterling, “ men not caring for tliem ” on 
account of their reputed ba.seiies.s. Hut this 
calling in of them at .such a low value proved a 
very profitable concern when it was discovered 
that two of them woi e equal to a sterling. Huding 
(i. p. 207) refers to an alteration in the v.due of 
pollards and crockards wliich took ]>l;ice in the 
year 1310, and of the entire prohibition of them 
which follow'ed “as productive of groat incou- 
veiiioiice to the counties at a distance from the 
metropolis.” He quotes in.staiicc.s of petitions 
for sherilVs who liad received .such money before 
its value was reduced, but w'ho had not paiil it 
into the exchequer when its currency was absolutely 
forbidden ” (Madox, Hist, of E.ct'he(juer^ i. 294 ; 
and Hot. Faii.y i. 273). In the ihronicic of the 
year 1299, Matthew of We.stmin.sLer writes:— 
“eorriipta insnl.a Anglire de falsa .^Ionet:l, qu:e 
dicitnr Crokard et Hollar 1, in Natali Saneti Stephani 
protomartyris fiiidcbatur, id est, pro obolo liabe- 
batur, Hinc quidem Lathomi filiu.s, con.sider.ans 
opera patrls sui, dum fabricaret Ecclesiam metrice 
et eleganicr dicebat: 

“ Lande decoreri.s, nostris Sterlinge gereris, 

C’rokar es, JBSipie peris, fugia.s a.s rite teneris.” 

[See IhlyrJiromcon, Fabiin, etc., also Walsing. 
h.am’s Hist. AriijL, p. 77, quoted by Hinling, note 
6 to vol. i. p. 201.] A. I,. 

POLLEXFEN, John, menbant, M.P. for 
Plymton, member of tlie committee of trade 
and plantations (1(175), and of the board of 
trade (1696-1705), w'rote two aiioiiymons 
economic treatises. 

.4 disrourse of tnnle, coyn. and paper en’dit, and 
of irid/s and means to uain and retain riehes 
(1697), reprinted with bis initials (170<') ; and 
Faytand and Fast Italia itieotisislf til in their 
truinu/actnres (1697) (.‘\nderson, Or. of Com. ii 
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633). The former is a complete exposition of hia 
views on trade and money. He believes in the 
force of the economic motive which “ drawes as 
the loadstone the needle ” (p. 2); and this st-utence 
on the vanity of prohibitions, “The removing of 
the (!ause, or the making of such a trade unprofit¬ 
able, can only afford a remedy ” (p. 9), recalls 
Child’s New discourse of Trade (ed. 1694) (p. 168). 
Like Sir D. Nouth and Lockk he knows that 
money is a commodity, and measures its com¬ 
mercial value by its weight and fineness (p. 11); 
and he attributes the export of gold to a variance 
between value of bullion and rates of exchange 
which was due lo local gluts of coin or bills, c.nd 
would soon right itself (pp. 20, 21). Lowndes 
and Barbon’s scheme for “ raising of the coin ” is 
stigmatised as a measure for relieving debtors who 
have money (p. 24), and as likely to lead to further 
measures of the same kind and therefore to hoard¬ 
ing (p. 34). He approves of paper money as an 
aid to, but not as a substitute for, coin, and points 
out tliat if inconvertible into coin it will be value¬ 
less or else coin will be hoarded (pp. 71, 7*2); coin 
must “lye dead” in order to “support it and 
make it useful” (p. 66). This criticism on the 
land and store banks of Cradooke, 11. Murray, and 
Potter, and (more recently) of Asoill, Barbon, 
Briscoe, and Chamberlen, represents the best 
results of 17th-century economy. The author 
(Davcnant?) of the reply to his second treatise 
(itself an answer to Daveiiant's Essay on the 
I'Jast India Trade, 1696), accused him of 
identifying national treasure with coin instead of 
with commodity ; but he only wrote that the 
national “stock should be in money” {England 
and East Indian etc., p. 46), money being “the 
most useful and best deserving to be called the 
treasure of a nation ” ; jewels, lead, etc., being less 
useful because difficult to exchange ; silks, wood, 
etc., being usclc.ss until cxcliangcd owing to their 
perisliable nature {ibid. p. 7 ; Discourse, p. 157). 
Even this modified Midas-view, that coin is the 
best store of wealth, is kept in the background in 
the Discourse. There the main attack on the 
East India Co. is based on tlieoiies (j£ wealth 
distinct from money. As with Locke Ingli rents, 
and iis with Child {Lc. pp. 88, 179) and Forthey 
many men, and as witli Child {Lr. p. 166), Hobbes, 
and Petty many “tools” or “materials,” mean 
much riches (pp. 9, 43, 54, 127, etc.); whereas 
the Tndi.an trade undid what the naturalisation laws 
did, and brought in toys and silks, few of which 
{pace Da YEN ant’s statistics) were re-exported. 
He shares Bellers’s pessimism, and writes that we 
are “ as a tree that hath many branches but little 
root,” as “those that depend to have their riches 
and necessaries from the sweat and labour of 
others are more in proportion than those that 
labour to provide these things ” (p. 44). Like Sir 
W. Temple, who merely adapts Hobbes, he treats 
bodily and mental labour (pp. 43, 46) and parsi¬ 
mony (pp. ,80, 158) as the source and secret of 
“movable riches” ; but echoes Bacon’s echo of 
More’s lament that the brain labourers are mostly 
drones (pp. 44, 46), and that luxury is ousting 
parsimony. Since Viole'T (1651) there had been 
a busy controversy on unproductive consumption 
(Cunningham, Growth of English Industry, ii. 239) 


but no one else put the impoverishing effect of 
foreign luxuries into the forefront of the Indian 
controversy, nor did any other writer make his 
first and main appeal to public opinion; “no 
reformation can be proposed that can do us any 
good but what must begin with ourselves, laws 
being dead letters unless the genius of our people, 
course of living and management, can be so changed 
as to co-operate therewith” (p. 153). But the 
writer of the Discourse was, like Davenant, only a 
great eclectic (ho compares his \lews to Child’s, 
Hoscher compares them to North’s, etc.) so that 
you cannot argue with certainty from his tlieory 
to his practice. England and East Indm, etc. 
was written in support of the Foreign I^ace Act (9 
Will. III. c. 9, aiiiending 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 13), 
nor does he understand, like Davenant, the 
specialisation of industries, c.ih1 ho wants to pro¬ 
hibit the export of wool .and import of manufactured 
goods in order to keep Englishmen employed. 
Indeed his suggestion to prohibit the export of 
over £50,000 in specie to India is re.'ictionary 
bullionism. He scarcely applies his notion of 
foreign to domestic trade. He balances trade 
with each country out of the custom-house books 
after the fashion riddled through and through by 
Barbon and Chihl {l.c. p. 154). But he wants 
any one to be free to trade at anything, sympathises 
with Sir II. Pollexfen’s defence of interlopois, 
wishes to .turn joint-stock into regulated companies, 
and opposes to (.’hild’s revival of CulpkI'Er’s 
theory of interest arguments forged from the 
armoury of Maddison (1640), Manley (1668), 
Petty (1682), North and Locke (1691). 

[Rosidier, Zur Geschichie der englisrher Volhs' 
mrthscliaftslehre, pp. Ill, 135-146.] j. d. n. 

PONT DE NEMOURS, DU. See Du 1'ont 
DE Nemours. 

PONTAGE. Money paid in lieu of personal 
service for the building and maintaining of 
bridges (see Fyrd). In later times the word 
was also used for the tolls paid by persons 
passing over a bridge, which were devoted to 
its maintenance (Cowel’s Interpreter). 

A. 15. S. 

PONTANO, Giovanni (1426-1503). Born 
at Correto, Umbria (Italy), of noble parentage. 
Banished from his country, he took refuge with 
Alphonso I. of Aragon, king of Naples. Here 
he devoted himself to study ; was loaded with 
honoui’s and riches, served the house of Aragon 
as a minister and ambassador, and suggested 
reforms which ameliorated the economic con¬ 
dition of the Neapolitan provinces. 

Pontano wrote in Latin several works: De 
Magnanimitate.—I^e foTtuna.—De prudentia.— 
De liberalitaie. A disciple of Aristotle, Pontano 
wrote on wealth, on labour, and the causes which 
render it more or less productive, on necessity as 
a stimulus to work. But, in substance, bis re¬ 
searches present no originality, following closely 
the opinions expressed by Aristotle in the first 
book of his Politics, 

Pontano discusses the duties of a prince, main¬ 
tains that he should aim at prornoting the public 
welfare, encourage trade and industry, aud strive 
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to develop the intelligence of his subjects. On 
the question, debated by writers of his day, 
whether the state should carry on industries, he 
is among those who oppose such interference; 
but he does this only on moral grounds and 
reasons of expediency, and not by economic 
argument. 

His precepts on taxation are .sound, he gives 
good advice on economic morality, he opposes 
immoral taxes, as for example the tax on prostitu¬ 
tion {Opera omniat Naples, 1505-1508, 2 vols.). 

[Fornari, Delle teorie economiche nelle pro- 
vincie Napoletane, vol. i. Milan, Hoepli, 1882.] 

U. tt. 

POOL. A division either of traffic or of its 
proceeds among several competitors, so as to 
remove the temptation to undersell one another. 
The word is used in i^rnerica-to designate what 
in Kngland are known as joint-purse arrange¬ 
ments, hut is of somewhat wider application. 
Pools may ho divided into four classes. (1) 
Divisions of the field, where each competitor 
agrees to take tlio traffic of a certain district 
ami withdraw from competition elsewhere. (2) 
Divisions of Irajjir, Avliere the different competi¬ 
tors agree upon a [)erccntago of the husiness to 
ho liaiKlh'd l)y each eoueern. (3) Gross vioncy 
pools, wlicro they agree upon a percentage of 
the gross receipts. (4) Net moiuy pools, whore 
they agree upon a percentage of the profits. 
The last is much the closest form of combina¬ 
tion, and generally involves a system of joint 
aecountiug. 

The advocates of pools urge that they ]»rovent 
roekleH.s competition and coiisexpient instability 
of rates. Their opponents claim that thoelfect 
of pools in keeping rates high more than olfsets 
any gain to the community from keeping them 
steady. The traditional common-law view 
favours the opponents of pools (Charlton v, 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Co., 5 Jur. 
N.vS. 1096). Pooling ngrcemeiits are usually 
Indd to bo contraets in njstraint of trade, 
ami therefore against public policy; so that 
ill the majt)rity of in.stam'cs the courts will 
refuse to make such agieemeiits a ground of 
action (Ilarlford and N.ll.R.ll. Co. v. N«!W 
York and N.H.K.lh Co., 3 Rob. (N.Y.), 411 ; 
Stewart V, Erie ami Western Traiis’ii Co., 17 
Minn., 372, etc. etc.) Whether pools are really 
against public policy or not depends on the 
relative importance of stahility,aiid equality of 
rates on the one hand, as compared with that 
of absolute lowness of rates on the other. In 
imhistries of a quasi-public character, it may 
bo more desirable that ditferent individuals 
should bo cliargeil the same rates than that a 
l«>w»T average charge shoiilil bo reached by 
making reductions for some and not for others. 
Uinb r llii'se circumstances jhioIs may be a public 
advantage rather than otherwise. This is 
<’spcoially the ease in railroad transportation. 
The working of the clause against pools in the 
Is rrusTATE CoMMEiU'K Law {(j. r.) h.us been dis¬ 


tinctly bad. Not content with making these 
contracts void, as they perhaps were at common 
law, the framers of this statute made railroad 
pools a misdemeanour; causing much fluctua¬ 
tion in rates, and money losses to investors, 
without corresponding gains to consumers or 
producers as a class. 

TIic attitude of the courts in England (Hare 
V. London etc. Railway Co. ; 2 Johns and H., 
480) toward such contracts is distinctly more 
favourable than in the United States, and on 
the continent more so than in England. The 
government railroads of Prussia, Austria, and 
other states have gone so far as to enter into 
permanent pooling aiTaiigemeiits with com¬ 
peting water routes ; the authorities bolding 
that by this moans only can freedom from 
wasteful competition and unjust preference be 
elicetively securrMl. A. T. u. 

POOR. Auy treatment of the subject of the 
poor is rendered di/ficiilt by I he loose way in 
which the term is applied. We di.siiiiguish 
the official and, to some extent, historical 
use of the term as applied to ^he class who are 
the objects of relief at the liaiids of the state in 
this country. Wc speak commonly of the poor 
law, relief of the poor, the pf>or-r;ito, guardians 
of the poor, etc. But since IS 13, at any rate, 
a more exact usage has been gradually adopted, 
and the fact has been brought out that the 
objects of a.ssi.stancc under the poor law are 
only one section or class of the [»oor as a whole, 
viz. the destitute, or those who are in want of 
the necessaries of life. Outside and beyond 
there lies a large mass of men who are rightly 
described as poor, but who, being posscsseil of 
the necessaries of life, a.ro in want of a larger or 
.smaller amount of its comforts. Thus we may 
say that the term, officially employed, includes 
the destitute, but is not coulined to them. 
When wo read that the “ poor arc always with 
us,”wemcan thatas the st-nidard of livingvarics, 
whether in dilferent countries or at dilfereiit 
timc.s, so the conception of jiovcrty will vary, 
but tlie fact remains that many of the members 
of every community will fall below tlie average 
standard of comfort iu living. In short, poverty 
is a relative, and destitution an absolute state. 

This distinction between the poor and the 
destitute has led to a difference of treatment at 
the hands of statesmen. Whilst destitution is 
recognised, perhaps more and more generally, 
as a proper field for state-action and state-relief, 
poverty lias, as a rule, been loft to other 
organisations, or to individuals for assistance. 
There are not wanting instances, notably in 
the last century, when a confusion of ideas on 
tliis subject bred infinite practical mischief. 
Thus when the Rerkshire magistrates put forth 
the celebrated “ Speenhamland Act of Parli.-i- 
nieiit" in the year 1795 they were misled by a 
vague use of language. In tlieir oi)iiuou it was 
the business of the state to guarantee every 
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labourer the standard of living which they 
deemed sufficient, hence, when wages were 
insufficient to maintain such a stain lard, the 
deficiency was to be made good out of the rates 
(see Allowance System). But experience 
has condemned such attempts, and the attitude 
of the state towards poverty has been one of 
two kinds. 

I. The state has commonly adopted a policy 
of laissez-faire. It has left the care of the 
poor and the improvement of their condition to 
individual or organised action outside itseV'. 
Thus in mediieval times the poor were a charge 
on the revenues of the oliurch. How far a 
specific portion of the tithe was devoted to 
their relief is a matter of dispute, but no doubt 
a moral responsibility lay on the clergy to pro¬ 
vide for “ God’s poor.” History shows us that 
the clergy and, still more, the monastic bodies 
were often mistaken in the methods they adopted. 
They did but relieve, as an old writer says, the 
poor that they had made. 

II. Giving up the doctrine of laissezfaire, 
the state has found a new activity as regards 
the poor. Granting the existence of poverty, 
and leaving it as a fait accompli to be assisted 
by others, the state has directed its efforts to 
making easier the escape from it. It would 
take us too far to enumerate all the various 
agencies at work to achieve this end. Educa¬ 
tion is clearly one, temperance legislation is 
another, inspection, etc. of the dwellings of the 
poor is a third, and if we look yet further afield 
we shall see that laws against Truck, to secure 
free trade, and a good cuircncy all help to secure 
this object. But shortly, the state may bo said 
to have abandoned the attempt to deal with 
actual poverty, but to show an ever-increasing 
activity in preventing its appearance and in 
modifying its elfects (Public Assistance ; 

POVEIITV). L. R. p. 

POOR LAW, Administration of. The 
existence of a poor law implies a redistribution 
of wealth by the state in pioportion to men’s 
needs. Under such a law the destitute have 
a claim to relief, i.c. to the necessaries of life, , 
and these clearly can only be provided at the 
cost of those who possess wealth in excess of 
their actual needs, and from whom it is taken 
by the state in the form of taxes. Now any 
such interference with the arrangements of 
society is sure, human nature being what it 
is, to produce certain results, some general, 
some peculiar to this foira of interference. 
Thus wo may expect a poor law to weaken tho 
motive to exertion and to thrift. If tho burden 
of providing for him .self at any period of life is 
taken olF the .shoulders of a man, ho is less 
likely to make such provision than when con¬ 
scious of tho necessity to do so, if he wishes 
to avoid starvation. vSo, too, he is more likely 
to be reckless in his manner of living. If it 
is indifferent to a man whether he supports 


himself in old age, or is supported by tha 
state, he is strongly tempted to .squander in 
dissipation what .should have gone to maintain 
him when his working days are ovrr. Again, 
it he knows chat provision by the stato^will 
be easily given, he is thoughtless in the matter 
ot marriage, and populfltion increases rapidly. 
Once more, though this is open to discussion* 
the^ relations between parents and children* 
their mutual responsibility, is weakened by a 
system which provides sujiport irdcpendently 
of the assistance due from tlie one to tho otlicr. 
Thus some writers connect tlio warmth and 
closeness of family relations in Ji eland with 
the long period during wdiich no poor law 
obtained in that counI ry. Last ly, tho relations 
betw^ecn employer and employed, roughly 
summed up as the labour market, are likely 
to be disturbed if the state supports its 
members independently of their earnings. If 
a man’.s income falls into two parts, one of 
which is the reward of labour, and the other 
is given independently of labour, tho lattci 
will soon cat up tho former. So, too, tho 
provision of pensions in old age is likely to 
prevent wages from rising to a point at which 
they permit of such a provision being made 
out of them. The (ixtent to whit h these evils 
follow on a poor law will dci)end almost entirely 
on the way in which it is administered, for we 
need not, in this connection, discuss tho general 
arguments by which a poor law is justified or 
defended. 

If we consider tho history of the English 
poor law from the date of its fii'st defjiiite 
beginning in 1601 down to the present day, 
some very clear conclusions may bo reached. 
The s])irit and tho methods of administration 
havoYaried greatly during tho three centuries 
which it has lasted. In some periods it has 
been administered strictly—in other periods 
tho administration has been lax, and the 
variations are to be explained partly by 
reasons incidental to the state of society at 
a given dale, and partly by the want of a 
scientific spirit in tracing the connection be¬ 
tween effects and tlndr c;iusc. First of all, 
to define our terms. A poor law may be said 
to be administered strictly when the right to 
relief is circumscribed and restricted, when 
the conditions under which it is given are 
uninviting, or even deterrent, when the state 
of the recipient is less attractive than that of 
tho independent Jabourcr, and W'hen political 
or other disabilities are attached to its receipt. 
On the other hand, when relief is obtained 
easily, and is open to all, when it is given 
under conditions which make it an object of 
desire rather than a thing to be avoided, and 
when no distinction is drawn between the 
pauper and his neighbours, chen the admini¬ 
stration is said to be lax. Now, roughly, these 
two principles are seen in the distinction be- 
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tween **indoor** and ‘‘outdoor’* relief. Indoor 
relief is accompanied by enforced residence in 
a workhouse, with the accessories of a restricted 
diet, separation of sexes, a loss of liberty, a 
system of discipline, a prescribed uniform, 
and a more or less common life. All these 
features are peculiarly obnoxious to a domestic 
people, such as the English; though, doubtless, 
they alFect different individuals differently. 
No such drawbacks attach to outdoor relief. 
The outdoor pauper receives his relief, whether 
in money or in kind, at his own home, ho is 
surrounded by his family, he is his own master, 
ho can eke out his dole by small earnings, he 
can take an interest in his surroundings, he 
loads a life of comparatively careless leisure. 
And by a natural train of thought, public 
opinion has j)laccd a stigma on the receipt of 
indoor relief which is not connected with out¬ 
door. Not for Ihemselves only, but for their 
rela,tions, do men shun the workhouse, and 
all that r(‘.sidence within its walls implies. To 
conde.mn a parent to the workhouse is held to 
bo disereilitable in children, to secure outdoor 
relief for him is regarded as a triumph of filial 
diplomacy. In considering the lessons to bo 
learnt from the history of the Thiglish poor 
law, we shall regai-d a strict administration as 
identical with tlic use of the workhouse as a 
test of (ieslitution, and as the normal form of 
relief, and a lax administration as going with 
tile substitution of relief in the pauper’s own 
borne for relief in the workhouse. 

In the earliest period of poor-law administra¬ 
tion the workhouse was l)y eomparison but 
little employed, but a substitute for it was 
found in the exaction of work from the able- 
bodied recij»ients of relief, for the “aged and 
inlirin” nslief was provukMl either in their own 
homes or in a poorhouso, built by the parish 
for the purpose, intended for the aged and 
inlirm only, and consequently more on the 
lines of an .ilmshouse than of the modern | 
workhouse, lint the intentions of the fr.imers j 
of the act of UJOl with regard to the able.- 
luxlied were defeated by the action of those 
who administered it. So long as its admini¬ 
stration was eon lined to the iluly eleeted and 
responsible overst'ors in esi'li parisli, the mis- 
chiets ol the systi’iii were kept within n.arrow 
bounds. It was the aeiion of the magistrates, 
who overrode the <leeisii)ns of the overseers, 
in virtue of an act of the year 1(191 (3 W. k 
M. e. ii. § 11), that gradually developed these 
misehiefs. belief was granted on “false and 
frivolous pretences,” the labour ti'st w.is applieil 
in a half-1u\u ted fashion or not at all, and by 
the middle of the 17th century we find ])ro- 
]xK.ils |»n’ making the test more real, hv 
pnn'iding ]>laces in which the task of work 
should l*e jieiformed. By the end of the 
ei'iifiuy local Innlios were busy obtaining 
private acts li»r the purpose of building I 


“work - houses,” or “houses of industry,” 
following in this the example set by the city 
of Bristol. In 1723, by the act 9 Geo. I. c. 7, 
was authorised the building of such houses, 
and the use of them as a test, by individual 
parishes, or by parishes in combination. The 
results of this growing strictness arc to be 
seen not merely in a decrease of pauperism, 
but in the increased prosperity of the working 
class as a whole. 

Blit the system, as was inevitable, raised a 
reaction against itself. Feelings of humanity 
(so called) were shocked by its strictness, men 
fbrgot the evils which it had remedied, or at 
any rate the fact that it was the system 
which had lessened them, and little by little 
the administration grew laxcr and laxer. 
Workhouses fell into disuse, tlie overseers 
were called upon to find employment (Allow- 
AXCK System), the aged and infirm were 
relieved at home, tlio maintenance of cliildren 
was assisted by grants, and gradually the idea 
was impressed on the mind of the poor that 
it was well to look to the p irisli first for the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and to their 
own exertions only when this .source of supply 
failed. The melancholy tale of the results of 
this experiment are written at Inigo in the 
histories of the period, In monographs', and in 
the report of commissioners appointed to in¬ 
quire into the system of poor-relief in the year 
1832. Shortly, it may bo said that this second 
period, from 1750 to 1834, showed in the clear¬ 
est light the effects of a lax system of administra¬ 
tion. It liad cut at the roots of inde])endence 
and self-help ; it had lb.stered susincion, heart- 
lessiiess, and vice, had paralysed industry, and 
lowered the moral no less than the material 
standard of living all through tlie country. 

Tho return to strictness after 1834 remnlled, 
though slowly, the state oi things wliich laxity 
had produced. Able-bodied ])auperisin, by 
comparison, disappeared; old-age paai)erisin 
was greatly dimini.sho<l, the encouragciucnts 
given to population were lessened, and the 
returns of illegitimacy began to fall olf. The 
principle of the act of 1831 was to make tlie 
po.sition of the paujicr undesirable, and with 
that object relief was to be eon lined, as far 
as ])Ossible, to tho four walls of a workhouse ; 
only sickness and old ago were allowed as 
reasons for giving relief at the pauper’.s own 
home. It would no doubt be an exaggeration 
to say that the improvement in the condition 
of our working class in the last half-century 
is mainly duo to tho reform of the poor law 
alone. But if we have succeeded in showiim 
that certain results might bo expected from 
certain methods of administration, and that 
in i»ractice siicli results are shown to h.ivo 
followed, it is not going too far to say that 
a strict administration is a negative condition 
of the well-being of the poor, and that a 
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relaxation is likely, if not certain, to favour 
the f^rowth of misery and the decay of cliaracter. 

So I’ar we have been endeavouring to show 
that the administration of a poor law should 
be strict, if the evils contingent on its exist¬ 
ent o are to be avoided, or repressed, and tlmt 
a strict administration is in the best interi'sls 
of the poor themselves, and therefore dictated 
by humanity no less than by ri;ason. We go 
on to ask how such strictness may be attiiiii(‘d. 
Xow it is a cardinal truth that in a democratic 
state, laws will only be cniorced so hir as tl)cy 
.ire supported by, and in harmony with, [mllic 
opinion. The act of 1834 erred, perhaps 
ilinaigh the needs of the time, in building up 
a system which derived its strengtli largcdy 
iiom its centralisation. The area witliin wliicli 
the local bodies can act at their 'twri discretion 
is very small. Hence the poor law has never 
rt commended itself to the po[»>ilar mind ; it 
has been resented as being im)v'' 1 from 
without, and its administration has been 


(3) The treatment of the sick has been 
greatly improved of late years, and, in London 
especially the workhouse infirmaiy i« coinin- 

hospital. ^ rhe question may be asked wl other 
thi.s principle should not bo carried furthei ; and 
the disabilities of pauperism removeti m cases 
where the sickness of tlic patient is sncli as 
to necessitate his treatment in a:; institution, 
it this were done all outdoor medical relief 
»-'Jght be discontinued, and the ])oei eneoiiiaced 
to make provision for themselves against sliidit 
and ordinary ailments liy me-am^ p,evident 
dispensaries .md the like. Ibit such a .scheme 
would perhap.s involve the treatment of the 
hospitci.1 question as a v liolii. 


(4) The education of piMipe.r children ’s 
still .a field for expcrim oit and ohservation. 
The systems adojitcl vary greatly. Tn .some 
unions the children are hronghl up and taught 
in the workhouse itself, in ()ther.s they live in 
the workhouse and at.triul the commou schools 


im]iroved mechanically, without reference to of the place, in others Ihey arc placed in 
the popular support on which it must nlti* large boarding-schools distinct from the 
mately rest. The effect of a recent act {Local ' workhouse geographically, but an inb'gral 
Govemmmt Act 1894) has been to throw the part of it ; elsewhere tliuy arc boarded out, 


control of tlie administration into the hands or placed in small groups in cottage homes 


of the great body of the population, and the under the care of foster parents, these homes 
results of the change arc anxiously awaited, being in some cases formed into an artificial 
for it has coincided with a tendency on the villag??, in others scattered through ordinary 


part of public opinion to favour a more lax 
system. But as knowledge grows and exjicri- 
ence widens their lessons cannot fail of effect, 
and wo may look hopefully forward to a new 
period of poor-law history, when strictness will 
bo the rule, it may be after some experience 
of the evils of laxity, and when it will be 
guaranteed, not by the edicts of a central 
authority, but by the heartfelt support of the 
great body of public opinion acting through its 
repi cscntatives, no less tlian through its officers. 

It remains only to notice some })oints on 
which adininistratiou may be amended. 

(1) It is quite ])ossible that, owing to the 
rise in the standard of living all over the 
countiy, tlic condition of the inmates of 
workhouses might be iinjwovcd witlioiit its 
ceasing to act as a deterrent, and it may 
safely be left to the rate])ayer.s to determine 
how far they arc willing to contribute to 
increase the comfort of such inmates. 

(2) The restriction of outdoor relief is pro¬ 
ceeding gradually, and its ill effects are fiist 
disappearing, jiartly in consequence of the 
scale on which it is given, a scale which stands 
in a totally dilfcrent relation to the standard 
of living from that in wdiich it stood to the 
standard at the time at w’hich it was adopted. 
The extinction of this mischievous system can 
only be the result of greater knowledge and 
sounder rea.soning, and will probably only be 
achicived after a great increase in the powcr.s 
of guardians. 


villages. It can only be said that no one 
system lias yet made good its claim to be 
coii.sidercd exclusively the best. 

(6) The treatment of vagrants has already 
been considered (Mkndicity). 

[For the system of administnition at various 
dates the works of AscliioLt, Fowlo, and Nicholls, 
so often quoted, are full of information, and 
further authorities will be fouinl in the references 
contained in those works ; see also Lr:GlsLA'l'lON, 
ELIZAUKTirAN.] L. H. P. 

POOR-LAW HISTORY. It is not possible 
t<J name a date at wliich the legislature deter¬ 
mined to liave a poor law. The origins of the 
poor law are derived from Fkudamsm. Settle¬ 
ment and the claim to relief are developments 
of the Skrf’s obligation to work on the land 
of the Manor, and his corresponding right to 
derive a maintenance therefrom. When this 
condition of had given place to hiring 

and a system of contract, the right of the lord 
of the manor to bring back liis serf to the place 
where liis labour Avas due, ceased to be valuable. 
The presence of^the serf, where his labour wa.s 
no longer required, became a burden. The duty 
of maintaining him, when destitute, was trans- 
feiTed from the manor to the Parish. The 
a.ssumption tliat the jioor were adscripti glehcs 
runs throughout. Tlie right to bring hack 
having fallen into desuetude, die right to drive 
(nit the unsettled poor naturally arose. The 
authorities of the parish church were enjoined 
to make collections for the poor. The church- 
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wardens, the curate, and then the bishop were 
to exhort, and if the people proved contumacious 
the justices were to order an assessment. This 
brought on the general assessinont of 43 Eliza¬ 
beth, c. 2 (1601). Was this act a necessity? 
The alternative pursued in Scotland is instruc¬ 
tive. The legislature of Elizabeth followed 
similar legislation enacted for Scotland, but as 
was remarked by a parliamentary committee 
reporting in 1817: “the intelligent persons 
to whom the administration of it has been 
cntrastc<l . . . a|»poar to have had so much 
foresight and jiulgmont as to its effects, that 
they have very generally and successfully en- 
(hjavoured to avoid having recourse to its pro¬ 
visions for a compulsory assessment.” Till 
1815 tluue was in Scotland no universal assess¬ 
ment for poor rates. The authority of the 
English precedent then decided the policy of 
the northern country. 

I'hc stronger government of England did not 
permit “intelligent persons” to evade the law. 
Ilcnceforwaril, down to 1834, a perpetual 
struggle went on between the relief authorities 
and the relief claimants, as the following brief 
refcreiicos will show. 

The 13 ^ 14 Cliarlcs II. c. 12 (1662), 
bears the title “ An Act for the hotter llolief 
of tho Poor,” blit it is usually known as “The 
Scttlcinont Act.” It recited that poor people 
migrated in search of better “stock,” ue, 
cmployimmt, and it is ap[iarently assumed that 
they would not do so if, in their own parishes, 
honcfit under 43 Elizabeth was not withheld. 
Tho act was promoted in the interest of the 
mctropolilan paiishos, thou causing alarm by 
tho growth of their population. At this date 
tho policy of tho h’gislaturo was to enforce 
eouciirroutly rigidity ol' settlement and facility 
of relief. Heneoforward tho problem was to 
cuil) the abuses to which those regulations 
gave, rise. 

'I'hus 3 & 4 William and Mary, c. 11 
(16i)l), recites that overseers are criminally 
profuse, accordingly the vc'sliy and the justices 
are given certain coulrolliiig powers. The act 
had ail ellect contrary to tliat expected. The 
it (loorgo I. e. 7 (l7‘Jl!), recites that tar from 
controlling, iiiagislratos iiicrcased the jircvalent 
mismanagemoiit. .Vccordiiigly this act author¬ 
ised tho building of workhouses, and the 
withholding ot relief from those who refused to 
enti-r tlicm. This provision, whei;p workhouses 
were used as a tost of destitution, chocked 
tlio advaiu'o of pauperism. 'Phe 22 (Jeorge 
111. e. 31) 01 mu: la’s Act (1782), obliged 

gu.udiaiis, in parishes which adoj)te(i its pro¬ 
visions, to find for all uiUMiiplovod poor persons 
work snit.iMe to their strength and near their 
own homos. 'Plio 36 Ooorgo 111. c. 23 (17lt6), 
tound that tho workhouse test, as permitted 
by 9 IJoorgo 1. e. 7, ^\as •‘injurious to tho 
i‘omlort and dcini'stic situation and ]iap[aiiess 


of such poor persons,” and justices were author¬ 
ised to order relief to “ industrious poor persons” 
at their own homes. By this legislation every 
obstacle to pauperism was removed. The rout 
was further accelerated by the proclamation of 
allowance scales by the county magistrates. 

One act of reparation, 35 George III. c. 101, 
“An Act to prevent tho Removal of Poor 
Persons until they shall become actually Charge¬ 
able,” wa.s pa.sscd in 1795. It was rendered 
necessary by tho nnrepealcd provisions of acts 
for tho better relief and settlement of the poor. 
Adam Smith has commented on the cruelty of 
the.se ill-con.sidered law's of .settlement, but Sir 
F. Edex, without palliating their criminal un¬ 
wisdom, thinks that they could bo easily evaded. 
Tho complete adscription of tho labourer to his 
settlement was not brought about by the power 
of removal re.sting with the parish into which 
he migrated, but by the iiidnccments to remain 
in his settlement held out by the profuse 
administration of relief, and by the refusal ol 
employers to hire any but those who were 
partly supported by tho rates. The law which 
made tho unsettled labourer liable to removal 
was practically inoperative, but tho laws for 
tho better relief of tho poor had tho unex[)eetcd 
result of reducing the labourer, to the immobile 
and dependent condition of a feudal serf. 

Tho task of the Commis.sioiiers of Imjuiry 
appointed in 1832 was to expose and su^^gest a 
remedy for these evils. Their celebrated Report 
was drafted by Mr. Nassau Srnioii, aided by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edwin Chadwick. It 
proved the incompetence of all the anthoriliu.s 
then administering the law', and rccoinmoiidcd 
a new central control, which should be in- 
dc[>endcnt of political j'.irty, a principle already 
recognised by the government in the appoint¬ 
ment of the enquiry commission. It jiroved 
also that property was being destroyed by the 
releiitles.s advance, of pauperism, that employcr.s 
were defrauding the imblic by throwing their 
wagcs-bill on the parish, that labourers were 
being deprived of every motive for doing hone.st 
work, that the domestic life of the poor was 
being ruined by the parish endowment of 
bastardy and the neglect of all family alfevtion, 
that the attraction of the so - called hcuefits 
of this spurious philanthropic legislation was 
confining the labourer to his parish, horel't 
alike of energy and hope. When wo comsider 
how entirely tho economic t)rogie.S3 of tho 
working class has depended on the facility with 
whicli labour has been able to distribute it.'^elf 
and find its prolit in new and ever-changing 
coinlitions of industry, it will be obvious how 
injurious thi.s pcrvcr.se legislative endowment of 
immobility ha.s been. The mobility of labour 
ami its traii-sfcrability to dilfcrcnt industries 
moiv especially through its ]»ower to diicct the 
labour of the young, are the elements which 
]»ivvcnt labour sharing tlie fall of prices, the 
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inevitable result of free trade and increased 
mainifacturing skill. 

The now Central Authority, it was recom¬ 
mended, should have power to issue orders regu¬ 
lating the local administration. The principles 
which these orders were to inculcate were summed 
up as follows;—^The condition of the pauper must 
be less eligible than that of the independent 
labourer. All relief given to the pauper at his 
own home must be deemed inconsistent with 
that rule. The poor law is for the relief of 
destitution, not of poverty. A precise and 
practical definition of destitution was added. 
A man is destitute when ho is willing to re¬ 
linquish the maintenance derived from his own 
resources for one provided for him in a well- 
regulated workhouse. In short, the workhouse 
test is the sole method of fiillilling these 
conditions. Experiments on these lines had 
been tried at Southivell and Bingham and had 
succeeded in eifccting the emancipation of the 
pauper. The workhouse, though a measure of 
confinement for a few individuals, was an in¬ 
strument of emancipation for a whole class. 

An act based on these recommendations was 
passed in 1834. The prohibition of outdoor 
relief to the able-bodied, issued by the new 
central authority, had an almost miraculous 
effect. Pauperism, it had been generally as¬ 
sumed, was caused by the growth of a surplus 
population. When confronted with the work- 
house, that drastic instrument of social surgery, 
the alleged surplus disappeared. The farmer 
and manufacturer, no longer able to draw their 
wages fund from the rates, and relieved of the 
burden of wasteful parish expenditure, paid 
their labourers an adequate reward. The 
majority of the labouring population found work 
in their own parishes or the next jiarish, others 
migrated to the manufacturing districts. For 
this last movement the commissioners organised 
facilities. By these measures the independence 
of the able-bodied labourer was secured, and the 
healthful circulation of labour restored. Violent 
opposition was offered to further reform. Tlie 
three commissioners yielded to the storm and 
confined the application of their principles to 
the pressing case of the able-bodied, during the 
])criod that they actually were able-bodied. 
They thus gave a narrow interpretation to tlie 
responsibilities of the able-bodied. Owing to 
the unpopularity of the commi.ssion, it was 
deemed advisable in 1847 to alter the constitu¬ 
tion of the central authority. The Poor-Law 
Board was accordingly created, and the central 
authority, which had hitherto been indirectly 
represented by the home secretary in parliament, 
became a department of state, and its president 
a member of the government. A period of 
exhaustion seems to have followed the strenuous 
efforts of the commissioners. About 1869 there 
was a revival of interest. In that year Lord 
(then Mr.) Goschen issued a circular from the 
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Poor-Law Board calling attention to the neces¬ 
sity of a stricter administration of the law, and 
pointing out the utility of co-operation between 
the poor law and charitable agencies as a moans 
of promoting that end. Mr. Fawcett’s Pauperism, 
a courageous attack on popular prejudice, was 
published in 1871. 

The conferences for the discussion of poor- 
law administration were established between 
1868-1870. Admirable reports on the abuses 
of outdoor relief, in the country by Mr. E. II. 
Wodehouse, 1871, in the town by Mr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) Henry Longley, 1873, were issued by 
the Local Government Board which, in 1871, 
took over tho duties of the Poor-Law Board. 
The London Chajity Organisalimi Society was 
founded in 1868, and its members have very 
actively taken up the question of the better ad¬ 
ministration of tho poor law. 

The arguments of these reformers may be 
briefly summarised: 

They desire to carry the principles of 1834 
to their logical conclusion. The maxim, that 
tho condition of tho pauper must he less eligilfle 
than that of the independent, cannot he confined 
to tho able-bodied at one period of his life. 
The responsibility of tho able-bodied docs not 
exclude sickness, old age, and the wants of those 
dependent on him. Successful experiments of 
a strict indoor relief policy continued atf 
Bradileld, Stepney, Whitccliapcl, and other 
])laccs for over a quarter of a century are quoted 
in the same way as were Southwell, Bingham, 
and Uley in 1834. Paupoiism of all forms is 
slowly but surely being eradicated by tho policy 
there pursued, l^conomic progress is built up 
by the successful dischargo of responsibilities, 
and the future of the working class de 2 :)cnds on 
their retention of tho right to meet them. The 
text set by Lord Goschen in 1869, that chari¬ 
table funds must he used to meet the hard cases 
which might otherwise be turned to make bad 
law, is strongly urged. Tho substitution of 
outdoor relief from a voluntary as against a 
legal source is an advance, for a voluntary fund 
does not exercise the same baneful fascination 
over the imagination of the j)Oor, as the a])- 
jiarently inexhaustible funds juit at their dis- 
po.sal by the poor law. The old poor law 
impeded the labourer’s progress in exchanging 
status for contract; the maladministration of 
the new law atrojfliics his capacity for comiflete 
economic independence. Since 1867, a year 
marked by the passing of the Metropolitan 
Poor Act, great improvements, involving much 
additional expense, have been made in poor- 
law schools, infirmaries, and workhouses. This 
policy has in many cases been carried out in 
connection with a stricter administration of 
outdoor relief. 

TJiese views make progress, but they do not 
appeal to the majority which is guided by 
sentiment and long-established custom. As 
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I>iirke oner n i»iarl<c<l; Jic/ison is ruti;;iic(l ; 
experience lias <^iven jud^'inont.; but obstinacy 
is not yet coinjiiere*!.” (Juanliana liavo it in 
their power to eradicate or to iniiUiply jiauper- 
isni to an indrfjnite extent. Wlicther the 
legislature, especially in a democracy, will ever 
see fit to limit a discretion too often abused is 
a question which only the future can dcterfiiine. 

(I’oor-law literature issu I;w;,'G 1 liatashort bibliograplii- 
chI note must iifcessaiily lx* iiijulequato. The following 
are IftaUing authoi ilitjs, arrariKtsl to some ext.<!nt chrono* 
lf)gically. U. Burn, 'I'he Ilistorif of the Poor //iirs, 
London, IVGt, gives a learned account of the continuity 
of our Plnglish poor-law system. .Sir h’redcric M. Kuen, 
The St((te of the Poor, nr a Ilistorif of the lAihouritnj 
(JUvisi'H ill l'.iL(^laiiit from the {‘niuiurst to the Present Tirne, 
3 vols., London, 17'.)7, has collected, in the most pains- 
taking and Jiidi<'i;il sjurit, an invalnaljle tncyclopajdiaof 
facts ami (ipinions. Dining the troubled period, l7lWj- 
1 s;M, inniimcralde p;im]ihI()tH and more ambitions 
tifiitises apjieiied. Tlic geiunal characteristics of the 
time may he sullicieiitly gatlicred from .Sir G, Nicuolls’ 
Uistonj and frum the Ihjtort of the Poor^iAuo Vom- 
viissin'inrs, ls;!l (see liclow). It may be enough to 
mention that JIkmiiam'h works, jiarticularly'iViicis oa 
the. Pour hin\ printed in vol. viii. of his collected works, 
should be coiisnlled for t he origin of some of the ideas 
afterwards ineorporuled in tlie I’oor Law Amendment 
Act 13:M. The cctiinection can bo traced through the 
inlluenco and wrilings of his <liscifde, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir ICdwin) Liiadwick ; see The llutUh of Nations: a 
Prrieio of the IKor/.-.s of F.ihrin ('haihrid:^ by Beidamiii 
Ward llichardson, 2 vols., Lomlon, 1S87, and pamphlets 
by Sir K. Gliadwick too numerous to set out in deUiil. 
The publication most fruitful in result belonging to 
this period is probalily ICiijht Letters on the Mannijement 
of our Poor, etc,, by an Gv(5rseor, Newark, 1822, reprinted 
■•from the NoUilujlnivi Journal. This was the work of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir tJeorgo) Nicholls, and contains an 
ae,c<»nnt of the dispaupi.risatiou elfected at Southwell 
and Bingham by methods which tlie legislation of 
1831 sought to make universal. The classical document 
(»n the whole subject Is the Ueport of the Royal Com¬ 
mission. 'I’liis was api)Oint.cd in is.cj, and its report 
was publisheil in Is.M. A pieliminary volume entitled 
Extract.i from Infornuition receici'd by Ills ilaJe.'ity'sConi- 
mis'fionrr.^, etc., was issiKul in is,'!:;, 'I'ho report and 
apjwmliccs of evidence run to over S()(tO pages folio, t he 
report, lias been rei»riiitcd as a parliamentary paper. 
The st.'iiidanl work on the subject is vt llist'o if of the 
Eiujlish Poor Lmr, by Sir <it>org*i Nicholls, late 

I’ooi' Law Commissioiici’ and SiM-relary to the Boor J/UW 
Board, London, 1S.^1 (new I'diiion published IS'.'S). 
lie passes .somewhat lighllyovcr the opposition lo the 
new poor law which fell within the perioil of his own 
ollb'i.d careei'. This «imi.s,sion can bi; snpplcmc.ntesl by 
rcfcicnce to Mm lile of the I'inus from I.'-;.'l-l.s.'»(», or by 
consnUing sneli books ;is The To, I,- of the Podilc.-i, or a 
llistorn of the iVoehiiuj of the Sen; Poor Lair, by ll. It. W. 
B.'i\ter, liomlm, isil ; or the more rc.isonablc LetLrsof 
S. a, f^(tlle l{ev. Lord .S.Mlney Godol[>bin Oslunnc). two 
vols., I.oiidoii. ls:M. }'aui>ci i>m : its l'an<rsan<l Remedies, 
liy lleiiiy I’aweett, London, ls7l, contaiins a valualde 
interpri latioii of history ; Dr. B. V. Asebrott’s Pos 
Enolische nm nire.'.t n, i tr,, Leipzig, 1SS|> (tran.->latc(l 
under the tith\ Tlo r’loili.’^h Poor^l.aiv Sisinn, fiOnilon, 
is a most v.ilnable and well ;uTangi:d in.'iniial ; 
The Ihtt'-r Adiniiii.drolion ,if the poor Laic, by W. Cl)ancc, 
lion. .'''cc. of tin* Central Bo.n-Law Confcn-nce, etc., 
lA'inlon, Contains tin* b'st cxpe'sitir.n of ilillerent 

metlnxls of poor-l.-iw administration ; Children under the 
Poor lair, by the .‘>.imi! author, l.ondon, 181>7, gives a 
very lull ;ice>.iint of a .Ni>eei;il branch of work. 

I'lie opposifio!i to what in the text has been called 
the "parly of reform” has not often sought the publicity 
of ]>nnl. Mention may bo m.ide, however, of (1) ^ 
p;il>er, "On the A«lvantages of Out-tloor Uclief,” re.ad 
at the Ceiitr.d Boor-Law’ Conference, by Mr. 

Mitvdu'son of Bugbv. For a eritii-isni on his statistics 
see a jKiper by Mr. Cbanoe, I'haritii Orijani>ati ni Recieir. 
.May " iM.ii!! Words on 6ut-tloor Belief," 

Ix>ndou is.It ;i’i ;uion>iiious pamphlet an«I correspond¬ 
ence in the April and .Tune numbei's of tho Charity 
Oryanisution Inru'ic, I8‘.>l; also Report of the Whitcctuipel 


niinrdiun.'i, ISOI. (3) Also for an argument in favour of 
an almost indelinite extonsiou of relief facilitic.s, paper 
refill by Mr. George Lansbury, of Poplar, at Central 
Pixir-l.aw Conference, 1837, on the “Principles of the 
KngU.sh Poor Law” ; and Fabian Tract, No. 17, on “lie- 
form of the Poor Law.” For ducttiations of opinion see 
Ileports of the Poor-Law Conferetices (for list of subjects 
discussed, .see index to Report of Central Conference, 1890), 
and Annual Ileports of Poor-Law Commission, Poor- 
I^aw Board, and now of Local Government Bo.ard. See 
also Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and 
Relief of iJistress, 1909.J T. M. 

POOR LAW, Scotch. In its origin and 
early history tlio poor law of Scotland closely 
resembles the corresponding legislation in Eng¬ 
land and many of its enactments are obviously 
modelled on the latter. The primary object of 
both \va.s tlie siipjiression of Vagrancy rather 
than the relief of destitution. In a society 
organised on feudal ])riiici[)lcs, involuntary 
Paubeuism was of nccc.ssity com])aratively rare, 
while the “soniare" or sturdy beggar Wfis 
the crying evil of the time. hA'en from the 
first, however, it was impossible to ignore 
tho existence of a certain amount of help¬ 
less pauperism, and the suppression of vagri- 
bondage was seen to involve the organisation 
of beggary. Thu.s the ails of 1424 with 
which Scotch legislation on the subject m.ay ho 
said to begin, permitted begging only to those 
below fourteen and above seventy, with a 
further cxcejition for tho impotent, who w'ere 
to M'oar a badge.' Tlien in hogging M'a.s 

forbidden outside the parish of birth, the 
headmen of which were also instrucicd to make 
“takings" or collections for the support of its 
poor. The loniidutiou of p:irochi:d resjionsi- 
lulity was thus laid ; tin? atnicturo in its 
essonti.'il features was eonqileted by the com- 
[»rchonaivc statuto 1579, c. 71, to this day the 
basis of tho Scotch [loor law, as the act of ItlOl 
is that of the English. 15«. tweon 1579 and 1698 
a long series of enactmoiiLs Mcr(‘ p.'i.sscd to facili- 
tate the. enforcement of thel.iw, but they h'll its 
fundamental ju'inciplc.s unaltered. The same 
may bo said of the only imiiortant enactment 
of the last two liundrcd years- - the Amendment 
Act of 1845, which liowiwcr has greatly modified 
the practical administration of Mu; law. 

We will now consider Lrietly tin* h adiii" features 
of the. Scotch poor law, witli spi ci.il reference to 
the point.s in whicli it ilillVrs from the Fngli.sh. 
In the first place the distinction between tlie 
masterrul Ix'ggar aiid the impotent poor w.as de¬ 
cisively eniphasiscd by the. act of 1579, which 
})rcscrihed for the former the ferocious punisliiiient.s 
characteristic of the time. In 1017 they were 
.after the English fiishion ' onmiitted to ttm care 
of the justices of the peace, and the parish con¬ 
stables to 1)0 appointed by them. In 1003 a 
species of enforced slavery was authorised, and 
by the act of 1072 and the proclamations of the 
privy couni'il in 1092 and 1098, correction houses 
were prescribed, but without result. Owing to 

1 The most highly privileged mendicant in Scotland 
was tho “ BIue-Gowii’'or King’s Bedes’ii.'in. The classhe- 
canie extinct about 1.8(53, but tho typo was inin)t.rfali..jp{l 
by Sir Walter Scott in Edie Ochillree of the Antiquary, 
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the relatively backward and unsettled state of the 
country, vagabondage long continued a much more 
aerious evil in Scotland than in England, but the 
treatment meted out to the vagrant has been 
broadly similar in the two countries. Jn Scotland 
vagrancy is now dealt with by the police under 
25 & 26 Viet. c. 98, 1862 (see Vagrancy). In 
their treatment of the able-bodied poor, however, 
as apart from vagrancy, the English and Scotch 
poor laws are radically dissimilar. The provision 
in the act of 1601 granting relief to the able-bodied 
in exchange for work has no counterpart in the 
Scotch law. In England the principle thus ad¬ 
mitted gradually received a more generous inter¬ 
pretation, till early in this century it was made 
to sanction a wholesale system of out-door 
relief to tlie able-bodied, with results disastrous 
to the nation and more especially to the inde¬ 
pendence and morality of the labourers themselves. 
But in Seotbiml the class of persons entitled to 
claim relief as a right, remains, as under the act of 
1579, those who, being wholly or partially disabled 
by ago or infirmity, “of necossitio mou live bee 
alms,” When the impotence is permanent its 
subjects are placed on the regular parish roll; 
when merely temporary, relief is given during 
disablement. But these classes, denominated re¬ 
spectively the regular and tlie occasional poor, 
have alone a right to demand relief, and able- 
bodied persons out of employment cannot even at 
the discretion of the anthonties be legally ranked 
as occasional poor. The expediency of adhering 
to this principle under the conditions of modern 
industry with its recurring periods of depression 
will naturally depend largely on the adequacy of 
voluntary eiVort to meet the demand made npon 
it on such occasions. Tlie experience of England, 
where the claim of the able-bodied is admitted, 
has, at all events, done much to strengthen the 
case in favour of the Scotch system. 

The establishment of a settlement or right to 
relief in a parish depemls on birth or residence 
for a term of years. By the act of 1845, five 
years’ continuous residence without recourse to 
common begging is recpiired for the acquisition of 
a settlement, and at least one year’s continuous 
residence in any subsequent period of live years 
for its retention. Wives follow the settlement of 
their husbands, ami children of their parents, 
ilelief, however, cannot now be refused to the 
impotent who have no settlement in the parish, 
but the relieving parish is given recourse against 
the parish of settlement. The law of settlement 
in Scotland, though the source of considerable 
litigation and expense, has always been free from 
the peculiar harclships so closely associated with 
the working of the English law. A power of 
removal of persons likely to become chargeable, 
such as existed in England from 1662-1795, has 
never been known in Scotland. There no one is 
liable to be removed who does not actually solicit 
alms, and as a consequence the checks and 
counterchecks which complicate the operation of 
the law in England are entirely absent. 

By the act of 1579 the authorities entrusted 
with the administration of the law were the magis¬ 
trates in burghs and the justices in landward 
parishes, who were instnicted to appoint overseers 


and collectors. But the constituted authorities 
seem to have been lacking in zeal, and lu fora the 
close of the century the enforcement of the law 
had been committed to the kirk-sessioi.' with the 
assistance of the presbytery. During the civil 
war the powers and duties of these ecclesiastical 
bodies in respect of the poor naturally fell into 
abeyance, to be restored, however, in 1672, with 
the substitution )f the heritors for the prcsbyteiy 
as co-adjiitors of the kirk-session, an arru igement 
which subsisted till 1845. The kirk-sessions ami 
heritors were, it is true, subject to the supervision 
of the magistracy, but, ludikc the justices in 
England, the Scotch magistrate had no power to 
interfere with the ordering of relief; ami to this 
is partly to be attributed the fact that the opera¬ 
tion of the poor law in Scotlaml was never marked 
by the niiduo laxity and careless extravagance 
which, prior to 1884, ebaracterised its administra¬ 
tion in England. In this connection also it is to 
be noted that tlie general assessment sanctioned 
by the act of 1570 was nofc absolutely compulsory, 
as in England under the 43rd Elizabeth, but only 
compulsory at the o['tion of the local autliorities. 
Each parish was responsible for the support of its 
own poor. But down to middle of the 18th 
century the method of assessment Avas rarely 
adopted, the poor being supported out of the 
contributions at the parish kirk. But with the 
break-up of feudalism and the clan system, and 
the advent of the modern industrial regime, came 
a rapid increase in the claimantvS for relief; wliile 
the equally rapid growth of dissent from the 
Establishc(l Church seriously curtailed the amount 
of the available funds. Under the kirk-sessions 
and heritors, however, the stern teaching of the 
Calvinistic church dominated the administration 
of the law. A legal assessment was avoided 
where possible, on the ground that it tended to 
sap the foundations of self-reliance and thus to 
cncoiiruge pauperism. This was the position of 
Dr. Chalmers. Still the commission of inquiry 
appointed in 1843 found that the relief given was 
in general, but more especially in the Iliglilands, 
quite insuilicient, that the amount was determined 
not by the necessities of the i)aiiper but by the 
amount of the voluntary contributions, and that 
steadily, if slowly and with misgiving, the 
authorities, especially in the larger towns, were 
being <lriven to the adoption of the legal assess¬ 
ment. Under the act of 1845, in all parishes 
where it was resolved to raise the necessary funds 
by assessment, the administration of the laAv pa-ssed 
to a body, called the parochial board, elected by 
the ratepayers, the burgh magistrates, and the kirk- 
session. A central authority called the Board of 
Supervision was created to secure greater uniformity 
in the administration of the law, and to protect the 
interests of the pauper against the too extreme 
parsimony of the local boards. The latter were 
directed to appoint as clerk, relieving officer, and 
sole executive of the board, inspectoi s of the poor, 
dismissiblc only by the Board of Supervi.sion. The 
pauper was at the .same time granted a right, said 
to have been much abused, of appeal to the sheriff 
against a refusal of relief. Under the Local 
Government Scotland Act 1894, the board of 
supervision was superseded by the Local Govern* 
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iiient Board for Scotland, while the powers and 
duties of the pn.rochial boards were taken over 
(May 1895) by the newly created jiarish councils. 
Witli the advent of the new regime in 1845 the 
transition to the system of le^al assessment was 
greatly accelerated. In 1845, 230 p.arishes raised 
the funds by asscs.sincut, 650 by voluntary con¬ 
tributions ; and within ten years the numbers 
had become 700 and 183 respectively. Tn 1911 
out of 874 parishes or conihinationH all save 
4 h.'ul adoptc'l assessmenl. With regard to the 
distribution of tlie burden the principle of tlie 
»icotch poor law has always been that each should 
contribute according to his uhility—his “means and 
substance.” Thenj are various modes of approxi¬ 
mating to this, 1)11 f. the only one now legal is that 
by which one-half of the assessment is imposed 
on the owners and the otlier half on the occupiers 
of real property, rafealdy according to the net 
annual value of tlieir lieritage.s. Of the 870 
assessed parishes only 67 at present (1911) avail 
themselves of the power of classi(ication of occu¬ 
pants grajiicd hy § 36 of the act of 1815, 

In dealing with tho aged and impotent poor, 
the |*revailiug metliod in Scotland lias always 
been that of out-door relief. Under the sway of 
the kirk-sossions and heritors this took various 
shapes, such as money, victuals, or a license to 
1)(% according to tho state of tho voluntary funds. 
(July in a few of the larger towns were there poor- 
hoiises for tlie reception of the aged and hel[»less. 
liy the act of 1845, however, facilities were given 
for the ere(;tion of poorhouses on the Kngli.sh 
moclel; and in 1911 there were 68 such poor- 
houses represcnliiig parishes with an aggregale 
])npuliitiou of 1,729,330, leaving only parishes 
with a population 30,115 still unprovided for. 
'Die result of tlieir ajiplicatiou as a test of destitu¬ 
tion is seen in tho steady decrease in pauperism. 
Kor some years after 1845 there was a marked 
increase in tho nuinluT of tho registered jioor and 
tlieir dependantM, but tliis was largely the result 
of tho changed conditions of relief and not of a 
n-al iiicreaso in pauperism. Taking tlie si.xty live 
years 1817-1911, while the, ])opulation has in¬ 
crease.! from 2,781,000 to 4,759,0u0, ihi- iiumher 
of paupt rs and their dependants has rein.aincd the 
.same, vi/., 10(i,000. For tho lirst twenty years 
ol that peril id the ratio ju-r cent of j taupers to 
population remained about 3-8, and for the last 
twenty years the average was -i-II, and in 1911 
;t stood at '2 'J. When, moreover, allowarn'e iv; 
made for the rapid iiieivaso of the lumatie. poor, 
the falling-»Wf in tho numhers of tho ordinary 
poor is sf.Mi t.) bo still more. ]*ronounoed. Taking 
the ordinary poor, wo lind that in 1877 there were 
SO In “ indoor ' to 85,33 I ‘‘outdoor ” paupers. In 
1911 tlio former had increased to 13,761 wliilethe 
latter hail fallen to 76,426. rauper ehildron are 
as far as possible boarded out in the rural districts, 
and tins b-ature of the Scotch system is gonenally 
admitted to be one of its best. 

INicholls, I/tsfort/ of the Scot<'h Poor Law, 
London, 1856. -11. Laniond, The ScottPotyr 
Iaiws, 2nd ed., (Jlasg.nv, 1892 .—Annual Reports 
of the Hoard of Supervision, 1816-95, and of 
the Iaii al (lONeniment Board tfor Scotland, 1896 
onwards.] a. n. c. 
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POOR RELIEF AMONG THE JEWS 
OF ENGLAND. 

I. General, p. 160; II. HisUirical, p. 160; III. Instl- 

tutloiLs, p. 161. 

I. Oeneral .—The relief of the Jewish pool 
in England is, and ahvays has been, almost 
entirely carried on by the Jcwisli community. 
This state of things is not due to the fact 
that any legal disability prevents, or ever 
prevented, English Jews from availing them¬ 
selves of relief under the poor law, but is 
explained mainly by three causes: (a) the 
unwillingness of poor Jew's to take refuge in 
any workhouses except those few in wdiicli 
special arrangements are made to enable them 
to observe the complicated dietary regulations 
prescribed by their religion ; (ft) tho natural 
charitableness of Jews towards the poorer 
members of their faith ; (c) tho desire of the 
Jewish community to protect itself against 
misconception by preventing poor Jews from 
becoming chargeable to tho poor rate. Sir 
Julian Goldsmid, a leading member of the 
Jewish community, said in tho House of 
Commons on tho 11th of February 1893, “By 
means of the Jewish Board of Guardians we 
Jews in this country have endeavoured as far 
as possible to relieve our Christian fellow- 
countrymen from payments on our behalf” 
(Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates for 1893, 
viii. 1199). 

II. Historical ,—Though Jews have lived in 
England since tho Restoration, and have 
always regarded it as their duty to relieve tlie 
poorer members of their community, the Iiistory 
of their more important charitable institutions 
scarcely goes back beyond tho boginiiiiig of the 
19th century. This is duo to the numerous 
divisions w'hich existed w’ithin tlie comumuity 
throughout tho 18th and more than a li.ill’ of 
the 19th century, and wliieli have imt yet 
entirely disappeared. The lir.st Je.wisli settlfis 
in England in the 17th centuiy wtuv men who, 
though coming mostly from Holland, wore of 
Spanish or rortuguese de.scent. They fumulcd a 
synagogue in Bevis Marks, London, and several 
eharitable institutions, which, though doubtl. ss 
sullieient at first for the wants of tlieir poor, 
were on a small .scale. Among the institutions 
were a charity .school for children of the eou- 
gregation (1664), an orphan school for boys 
(1703), and for girls (1730), societies for .giving 
dowries to portionless girls (1724), and for 
apprenticing boys (1749), a hospital for the 
sick and aged (1747), and a society for dis¬ 
tributing food to the poor (1778). But the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews were, in tlie 
latter half of tho 18th century, outnuml.pred 
by the German and Polish Jews, who, con¬ 
tinually recruited by immigrants from Germany, 
Poland, Russia, and Holland, founded thret 
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eyuagogues in London in the 18th century— 
the Duke’s Place Synagogue in 1722, the 
Ilainburg or Hambro, Synagogue in 1730, and 
the New Synagogue in 1760. Each of these 
synagogues was a separate organisation. Each 
devoted considerable funds to the relief of its 
own im]>overished members, though even this 
work was somewhat irregularly performed 
owing to the fact that the synagogue revenue* 
was to a great extent made up of the voluntary 
olferings of members, and was therefore some¬ 
what fluctuating. But, besides the members 
of the synagogues, there was always a largo 
class of poor persons, mostly foreigners, who, 
though regarded as belonging to the German 
and Polish portion of the community, had 
never been in a position to contribute towards 
the funds of a .synagogue, and had therefore 
never acquired the privileges of membership. 
There was no permanent arrangement among 
the three synagogues for the relief of this class 
of the unattached poor until the foundation of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians (described 
further on) in 1859. Sometimes, indeed, it was 
agreed between the three “German” synagogues 
as a temporary expedient that, out of every four 
unattached Jews seeking relief, two should be 
dealt with by the Great Synagogue, the largest 
of the three, one by the New, and one by tlic 
Dambro. But even this arrangement was not 
adhered to for long, and a competent authority 
describes how, at another period, “ the strange 
poor, to complete the given shilling, had to 
call first at the Great Synagogue for the first 
moiety of sixpence, and to the other two city 
synagogues for the two remaining moieties of 
threepence severally.” 

Another good authority, writing in 1801, 
says that “the synagogue adiiiiiiistration, with 
rc.s[)ect to the poor’s aid, is . . . very inade¬ 
quate. as to funds, and ill-directed as to 
manner.” The synagogue funds, however, 
^^■e^e largely supplemented by private cliarity. 

I’lie first effort to introduce unity and 
sy.stem into Jewish poor relief was made in 
1801, when a pro 2 )osal was brought before the 
government of the day by Abraham Goldsmid, 
tlie leader of the German and Polish congi’cga- 
tion, for the constitution, by parliamentary 
autlioiity, of a board wliich should consist of 
np resell tatives appointed by the various 
synagogues, and should have power to assess 
the synagogues and individual Jews for con¬ 
tributions, and to devote the money raised by 
tliis means and by voluntary donations to the 
osUiblishment of a school, a hospital, a work- 
house, and an asylum for the aged. The 
fielierne met with opposition and was dropped. 
But the same impulse that gave rise to it led 
to the foundation of the “Jews’ Hospital for 
the Reception of Aged Poor, and Educating to 
useful Industry Youth of both Sexes,” opened 
at Mile End in 1807. The establishment of 


the Jews’ Free School in 1817, of the Jews’ 
Orphan Asylum in 1831, of the Jews’ Infant 
School in 1840, and of additional homes for 
old men and v/idow's in 1840 and 1843, did 
much to lelievo the condition of tlie Jewish 
poor. But the synagogues remained apart; 
and, as has been said above, there was no 
organisation to deal with the “unattached 
poor” until 1859. Numerous as are the charit¬ 
able institutions of the English Jews at the 
present day, the history of poor relief among 
the Engli.sh Jew!*- during the last thirty-eight 
years is practically the history of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians. 

III. —The chief charitable in¬ 

stitutions in London at tlic present time aie as 
follows (a) The Jpwhh Board of Guardians, 
establishi'd in 1859 by the three German 
synagogues to provide one general authority 
for the distribution of cbaiituble relief, partly 
in addition to, and partly in suptrscssion of, 
the relief dispensed by the synagogue authoi itics 
themselves and by private donors. The Board 
was at first intended to deal chiefly with 
“unattached” Jews, i.e. those who wero not 
specially attached to, and relieved by, any 
synagogue; but this limitation of its work 
was removed within a few months of its 
foundation. The board now consists of fifty- 
five members, viz. thirty-two elected by the 
subscribers, twenty-one elected by the members 
of the London synagogues, and the two over¬ 
seers of tlie poor api^ointcd by the Council of 
the Uiute<l Synagogue. It carries on its work 
through the relief committees, which distribute 
money, nourishments, and medical and surgical 
help; tho loan department; the emigration 
department; tho industrial department, which 
apprejitices poor Jewish boys and girls to 
employers wlio undertake to allow them to 
observe the Jewish Sabbath and festivals; 
the clothing department; the fixed allowance 
committee; the sanitary department, which 
endeavours to secure the removal of sanitary 
defects in tho habitations of persons assisted by 
the board ; and the workrooms, which provide 
instruction and employment in sewing to 
destitute Jewish women and girls. The depart¬ 
ments are mainly administered by members of 
tho board, with the assistance of a staff of paid 
ofllcers, of a visiting committee consisting of 
about fifty honorary visitors, and of about a 
hundred and twenty “visiting guardians of 
apprentices. ” 

The income of the board for 1906, exclusive 
of sums received for investment (legacies, etc.), 
was about £62,000, made up as follows:— 
subscriptions, donations, and subventions (from 
individuals and synagogues), £34,000 ; income 
from investments, trust funds, etc., £7000 ; 
repayment of loans by borrowers, £18,500 ; re¬ 
payment of premia by apprentices, £2500. The 
expenditure was about £65,000, viz. gifts of 
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money or kind, temporary allowances, medical 
relief, etc., £20,000 ; permanent allowances, 
£9000 ; emi^ation, £7000 ; loans, £21,000 ; 
apprenticeship, £3000 ; work-rooms, £300 ; 
sanitary department, £600 ; expenses of 
management, £1000. (b) The Jews’ Hospital 

and Orphan Asylum, formed by the amalgama¬ 
tion ill 1876 of the Jews' Hospital, founded in 
1807, an^l the Jews’ Orplian Asylum founded 
in 1831. The institution maintains, educates, 
and apprentices about 340 orphan children, 
and grants pensions to eight aged persons. 
Its expenditure in 1906 was £12,050. (c) 

Home for Aged Jews, formed by the amalgama¬ 
tion of three institutions founded in 1840, 
184.3, and 1871. Expenditure in 1905, £1800. 
((i) Board of Guardians for the relief of the 
poor ot tho Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ 
congregation, founded 1837. Expenditure in 
1905, £1800. (e) Homo and Hospital for 

Jewish Incurables, founded 1889. Expenditure 
1905, £3700. (J) Soup kitchen for the 

Jewish poor, founded 1858. Income in 1896, 
£2000. (g) Tho Kusso-Jewish committee, 

founded in 1881, which administers a fund 
raised in that year and increased in 1905 for 
tho relief of Jewish sidferors from persecution 
and j)opular violence in Russia. 

There are, besides, numerous smaller institu¬ 
tions, and tho amount annually expended by 
specilically Jewish charitable institutions in 
fioudon is [uobably about £130,000. There 
are, in addition, Jewisli boards of guardians in 
Maijelii'ster and Liverpool, each spending about 
£1500 a ye.'ir, and one iu Birmingham spending 
about £1000. 

[Annual reiiorts of tho institutions referred 
to, especially tho first re])ort of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, 1859.—J. Picciotto, Sketches 
of Anglo-Jewish Ilistoi'y^ 1875.—J. Van Oven, 
Letters on the. Present Sfnte of the, Jewish Poor 
in the Afetropolis, 1802.--L. Alexander, Afisiccr 
to ^^r. Van Ovens Letters^ l.s02. A Jew (If. 
E.audcl), Suggestions to the Jews for Improee- 
vieni in re/erenee to their Clotrities, etc,, 1844.— 
1. Harris, The Jewish year Pook% published 
annually; Jewish Vhronielc for 26th March, 7th 
Alay, au'l ISlh Juno 1807. J. Jacobs and L. 
Wolf, liihliotheca Anglo-Jntlaica : a Hihliographi- 
Cttl Uitiile. to Anglo-Jewish Ilistorg^ 1888.— 
Laws of Hebrews relating to the Poor and the 
Stranger. Tj.ius. from the Hebrew of Maiinouides, 
Loudon, 1S3S,] p. 

POPULATION : Economu: Thkouy. (For 
rccfiit mov(Mm'uta,seo Povt’i.ATioN,Tiri':Si,ACK- 
KNiN(j Inciik.vse ok, in tho Appendix.) By 
tho population of a country is meant the numbers 
of its inhabitants, and, whatever account is 
taken of diilcrcnccs of quality, it is of quality 
ill close relation to numbers. Like all other 
statistias, the numerical data of population re¬ 
quire an intcipioter, an observer able not only 
to count, but to collate and reason. He must, 
for example, distinguish between a change in 


the method of investigation and a change in 
the facts investigated—as where there is a 
growing accuracy of registration or enumeration, 
and the real increase in numbers is less great 
than the recorded. 

'laken by itself, a single census, giving tho 
numbers of human beings found alive in the 
British Isles on a particular day, say 5 th April 
1891, tells us nothing of one important feature 
of population—its perpetual change. It would 
give us the statical view, whicli might be also 
the (jualitative or dcrnographical, of the distri¬ 
bution of ages and sexes, and of ranks and 
occupations. But a second census enabling us 
to compare tho numbers at two periods, and 
tliercby estimate the movement between them, 
gives more than twice tho illumination of one. 
To be used fruitfully the statistics of population 
must bo comparative. 

Further, tho data must bo used with tho 
cautiousness appropriate to their imperfections. 
It is given to few countries, as to few individuals, 
to count exactly; the (jucstions of a census 
must be few, direct, aii'l i-imjJe, or the inten¬ 
tional, as well as the unintentional, errors 
will be multiplied. Tim givater tho numbers 
of a people, the more true will averages be, and 
the more truly may geuci'a! conclusions be 
drawn (see Statistics). But, on the other 
liand, verification becomes more diilicult; and 
tho statistician must consider how far be may 
justly assume tliat tho inaccuracies are a constant 
quantity, or cancel each other on the wiiole, or 
be inappreciably few in view of the largeness of 
tho area. 

Taking a nation like our own, which has at 
its command the chief, if not the whole, of the 
scientific apparatus neccs.Siiry for sound statistics 
of population, wo find among the institutions 
established largely if not wholly for tlie ascer¬ 
taining of facts in relation to this subject the 
following:— 

(1) The decennial census (see Ckn.st’s), giving 
the numbers of tho people as enumcratfd on a 
particular day. 

(2) The annual returns of the registrara- 
geiieral for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
giving tlie inunbers of births, marriages, and 
deaths. ^ 

(3) The returns (to tho board of trade) on 

emigration and immigration. % 

The figures yielded by all three may be used 
to check each other ; and the usefulness of the 
check will bo endent when it is observed tliat 
tho numbers of the people, as estimated by 2, 
for the year of tho census, are never found to 
coincide exactly with the enumerated numbers 
of the census itself. Tho divergence is, Ijow- 
ever, so small in comparison with the gre.at 
numbers enumerated (in 1891, 288,000 out of 

i For Kngland we have (a) annual reports; (6) decen- 
iiiiil supplements thereunto; (c) quarterly returns; (tf) 
weekly return.s; (f) annual summaries. 
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29 000,000—hardly 1 per cent), tiiat wo evi¬ 
dently possess accurate enough knowledge on 
this subject to draw general conclusions as to 
general tendencies. The use made ot these 
ligures by statesmen, whether for electoral or 
financial purposes, may here be neglected. The 
special difficulties of the actual enumeration 
are considered elsewhere (see Census). The 
numbers of the nations of the world are now 
known with a fair approximation to accuracy. 
The strictly economic aspects of the subject arc 
an ample theme by themselves. 

Political economy is occupied, in the first 
instance, with the results that would flow, in 
human societies, from the pursuit of material 
wealth. But the bare abstraction, desire of 
wealth, has been so unfruitful, that all econo¬ 
mists have been quick to add to it a group of 
rival elementary desires, such as desire for 
leisure and desire for marriage. The desire 
for marriage is introduced “for the sake of 
jjraclical utility” (J. S. Mill, UnscUleil 
Qaedions, p. 140). Tlie effect is to deprive 
political economy of a great part of its abstract¬ 
ness, yet the inclusion is inevitable; if we 
exclude the desire of maiTiage, and all reference 
to increase or decrease of numbers, we go far 
to treat society as inanimate, not to say nou- 
hurnaii. Thus at the rise of political economy, 
both in England and in France, the study in¬ 
cluded the subject of population, and therewith 
of statistics. Political arithmetic, one of the 
procuisors of economics in Englaiiil, was mainly 
an endeavour after statistics of population ; and 
the spread of life insurance and annuities, at the 
end of the 17th century, helped to swell tho 
numbers of those who were studying the facts. 
The writers of tho mercantile school (see Mjcr- 
(’.VNTiLE System) had considered economic 
policy rather than economic principles. But 
the Fhysiociiats and tho Scottish philosophers 
were forming economic priiicijilcs, however tenta¬ 
tively. The absence of a census served to make 
the discussions more iiidiicisivc, but possibly 
•nlso to make tho sifting of principles more com¬ 
plete. From very want of facts men wero 
driven to principles in order to reach the facts' 
dt'ductively. The academical debate between 
the champions of the ancients and the champions 
of the moderns led to 1). Hume’s Essay an the 
lo^nduusness of Ancient NationSy 1752. Hume 
at once dismisses the notion that the world was 
in its prime in antiquity and is now old in 
iiiodcrn times, jyion are much the same now as 
Jhen, and wo cannot tell when the prime of the 
world gives place to its old age. Against the 
special diseases of our own age we have to set the 
special troubles of ancient society. Tho 
‘quality of property among the ancients, liberty, 
and the small divisions of their states, were 
indeed fiivourablo to the propagation of man¬ 
kind. But their wars were more bloody and 
de^tmciive, their governments more factious and 


unsettled, commerce and manufactures more 
feeble and languishing, and tho general police 
more loose ami irregular. These latter dis¬ 
advantages seem to form a sufficient counter¬ 
balance to the former advantages, and rather 
favour tho opposite opinion to that which 
commonly prevails with regard to this sub¬ 
ject” {Essaysy vol. i. \)\\ 468-469, 41o cd. 
1768). There can be no doubt what was 
Hume's own view,^ though when challenged by 
Dr. Robert Wallace, he took refuge in scepti¬ 
cism. His arguments involve a close scrutiny 
of the classical authorities ; but there shines 
through the whole the a irriori principle that 
the ancient world could not have been more 
populou.s than tho modern, and therefore it 
was not. It could not have been, mainly 
because “ wherever there arc most happiness 
and virtue and the wisest institutions there 
will also bo niosT, people’’ {ib. 427). Were all 
difficulties removed, almost every one would 
marry; “ and tho human speeies would more 
than double every geneiation.” How fast do 
men multiply in a new cohmy, and ho\v quickly 
are the gaps filled up after a [)lague ! “ Whore 

there is room for more people they will always 
arise” (fb.). 

The prevailing tone amongst political writers 
had been that population could not be made to 
grow fast enough. Boteuo, in 1589, Dclle 
cause della grandezza dcllc cilld, had no doubt 
pointed out that tho virtus generatica of men 
was the same as it always was, but the virtus 
nutHtiva became more and more hampered. 
But Botoro was soon forgotten, and the same 
views were only in the 18th C(3ntury rising 
again into the consciousness of his countrymen 
(especially Genovesi and Ohtes, the former 
not altogether clear). Franklin, writing in 
1751, Observatiafis concerming the Increase of 
Maiiicindy remarked that there is no bound to 
the increase of living things, whether plants or 
animals, provided they have room and food 
and no rivals, Tho growth of tho American 
colonicswas exciting general attention in Europe. 
These colonies had arisen f rom economic as well 
as political causes ; and they wero destined to 
be as instructive economically as politically. 

Besides all this, a debate was waged through 
a great part of tho 18th century that camo far 
nearer home than tlie antiquarian controversy 
of Hume and Wallace ; it was debated whether 
the numbers of tho English people were de¬ 
creasing, and, if so, whetlior tlie largo towns were 
the cause of the uecreasc. Richard Price, the 
promulgator of tho Northampton Table of Mort 
alitpy maintained the affirmative in both cases 
I See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cb. ix, (pub. 1776, in 
the year of Huine’s (loath). As t(j the superior populons- 
ness of the north in ancient tiinos, says Gibbon, “a 
more serious inquiry into tho car.ses of population 
seems to have convinced modern philosopliers of the 
falsehood and indeed the impossibility of the supposition. 
To the names of Mariana and of Ma.ddavel we can opi)OS6 
the equal names of Robertson and Hume ’* 
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against J. IIowLKiT, W. Wales, and Arthur 
Young. TIio discussions on the effects of cn- 
closures, and of large and small farms, were 
largely affected by tlic views of the various dis¬ 
putants on the maj(jr({urstion of Depopulation. 
The Essay of Maltiius (1798) soon silenced the 
followers of Price, though it was unconnected 
both in origin and in aim with their controversy. 

It has more tluin once hajtpened in the history 
of economic study, that—to tlic eye of the later 
historian -the times seem fully ripe for the 
enunciation of a particular doctrine, when yet 
it is either not proclaimed or else when pro¬ 
claimed excites no attention. The dependence 
of population on subsistence, and the tendency 
of [)Opulation to overtake, if not to exceed, sub¬ 
sistence, had been stated by Quesnay when he 
wrote : La propn-yation n'a de homes que celles 
do. la suhsislaim^ d die tend toujours A passer au 
drh\; partout il y a dcs hommes dans V indigence. 
((Jluotcd by Oncken in art. Quesnay, Handw. 
d. Sf^atswis'icnsch. p. 329, without a reference.)' 
<)uesnay converted the Marquis MfRAREAU to 
tins view (Higgs, Physiocrats, 1897, p. 23). 
'riio doctrine of Turgot as to the tendency of 
wages to a luiuimuin implied a similar view of 
the tendency of population to a maximum. 
The said tendemiy of population had been 
observed by Dr. Hobert Wallace (q.v.) to 
liave vital im[)ortance for projects of social 
reform. Adam Smith, finally, had remarked 
that “ the demand for men necessarily regulates 
tlio production of men ; quickens it when it 
goes on too slowly, and stops it when it advances 
too far" (/r. o/ N.y 1. viii.). “ Kveryspecies of 
animals naturally multiplits.in proportion to 
the means of their subsistence, and no species 
can over multiply beyond it" (ib.). lie luwl 
noted also the rapid increase of tlio American 
colonies and the causes of it. The po[uilation, 
he says (1776), doubles there in twenty or 
twenty-five years, not because of immigration, 
but by “the great multijdication of the species" 
(IK of A'., I. viii.). But when Malthus, till 
then completely unknown, published his Essay 
on Population in 1798, lie imule as great an im¬ 
pression as if nobody till tlicii ha<i written on 
population. Tlie two great schools of political 
economy, the i’reneh and the Knglish, adojited 
his doctrine witli little or no modilication. 

The chief arguments of the Essay liave been 
fully presente(l elsewhere (see art. .Malthus). 
They owed their im[)ressiveness (1) to the 
attention tlien excited by Oodwin’.s Political 
Justice to which the Essay was a reply ; (2) to 
the divectness of their bearing on current 
Knglish economic }»oliey, especially in the 
matter of jioor laws ; (3) among economists, to 
the skill with which the theory of population 
was incorporated with tlic general doctrines of 
the economic system, and brought into comiec- 

* also notieo below (n. 160), of works of I’Abbfi 
Muuii. 


tion with all the leading questions in economics, 
then as now under discussion. 

Assuming that food is necessary and the 
desire for marriage ineradicable, Malthus con¬ 
tends that not only is the increase of population 
limited by the increase of food, biit wherever 
there is increase of food there will be a corre¬ 
sponding increase of population. Yet the 
increase of the food compared with the increase 
of population is .slow, laborious, and difficult. 
“ Pojnilatioii when unchecked increases in a 
geometrical ratio ; subsistence increases only in 
an arithmetical." (Sec Aiuthmktrical Ratio ; 
Geometrical Ratio.) Malthus in short begins 
abstractly : su])po.se all imjicdiments to popula¬ 
tion removed, and all imi)e(iimeiits to production 
of food left standing, then the one will increase 
geometrically, the other arithmetically. 

Up to this point all seems simple, and all had 
been said before, even as to the ratios by Voltaire ; 
but Malthus showed in detail the modes by 
which the tendency of population to increase, 
was repressed, so that the actual numbers were 
brought within the limits of the actual food. 
Plants and animals reproduce themselves, and 
the new offspring, linding no food, dies. In the 
case of men, this only happens with the most 
savage, most nearly akin to the brutes. With 
the others the repression is eUected in various 
iinlirect ways, under various disguises. The 
checks are “ vice and misery," and “ the fear of 
them." 'fhey are preventive as well as positive, 
preventing births as well as causing deaths. 
Malthus in 1803 pleaded guilty to exaggeration ; 
and admitted tliat among the ])reventive checks 
was moral rest raint, whicli was certainly neither 
vice nor in the orduiary sense misery, though 
by his own definition it might be the fear of 
it. If tlio 1st edition of the Essay gave a 
picture of the .struggle for room and food in its 
gloomiest aspects, the 2iid brought out more 
fully how among civilised pcople.s it is a .struggle 
for the attainment or more often for the reten¬ 
tion of a standard of living, in which, in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of civilisation, the ncces- 
s;iries of life go far beyond the bare physical 
requisites of mere living. Yet the average man 
will marry and will need to struggle to pre.serve 
the accustomed necessaries. Tlie ])ressure of the 
principle of jtopiilation Mill in.'ike itself felt as 
a stimuhia to bis labour and inventiveness. 
Felt it will ahvays bo. The pressure of popula¬ 
tion on the means of providing nece.ssaries will 
continue as long as the race continues.' 

Of the conclusions fairly dcducible from the 
arguments of the Essay, the following arc the 
ino.st important to the economist and the states¬ 
man. 

1. The principle of population is a chief, 

1 Mr. I.yttletou (see below) is probably right in con- 
tending that there is no tendency in the case of human 
beings to increase beyond the foo«l, unless there have been 
artificial encouragements. But there might still be a 
tendency to increase np to the food. 
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perhaps the chief cause of poverty, and its 
effects cannot be removed though tljey may be 
jjggi-avated by human institutions. It is also 
the chief cause of low wages. 

Tlie only sound encouragement of popula¬ 
tion is the encouragement of industry, especially 
agriculture. 

3. Very fertile lands are comparatively scarce, 
and an increasing population compels the cul¬ 
tivation of the less fertile. Hence arises the 
phenomenon of rent. 

4. The pressure of population is a stimidus 
to industry. Population, unchecked by prudence 
or necessity, increases 'geometrically ; produc¬ 
tion of necessaries, unaided by invention, in¬ 
creases arithmetically. 

5. Relief of the poor by poor rates (see Poor 
Law) or Cuaiuty (g^.u.) does not by itself add 
to the food, and therefore only raises the price 
of the existing supply. Emigration relieves 
the pressure for the time, but, if there is no 
greater prudence than before, the ga^ts arc soon 
tilled, and the old pressure reappears. 

6. The difficulty is not remote but present, 
for a population is adccpiate^ or excessive 
in relation to the actual not the possible food. 
Nothing but greater prudence of the several 
citizens will remove it. The burden of responsi¬ 
bility lies on the individual, not on the state. 

7. An increase of population is both safe 
aiul desirable if caused by a low death-rate ; it 
is much loss so if caused by a high birth-rate. 
Thove is in the former case an economy ; in the 
latter, if without the former, there is a waste of 
lives. (See Essay (later cd.), bk. ii. viii.. On 
the Checks to Population in England.) 

8. A high standard of living is as desirable 
for the whole people as for the middle and 
upper classes, and it is best preserved by late 
marriages. 

These are only a few deductions that might 
ho made from the Essay ; and, as they are not 
all equally evident, they were often attacked in 
detail by critics unable or disinclined to con¬ 
trovert the first principles. Much too was built 
upon the Essay that has needed reconstniction 
or demolition ; the theory of rent has submitted 
to the one, and the theory of a wages fund has 
not escaped the other. We are now more 
careful than Malthus to point out that a change 
ill distribution of wealth may convert an 
excessive population into a well - fed poj>ula- 
tion, provided that production is adapted to 
the change. But the first principles of the 
Eamy suUered hardly at all from the earliest 
critics, and have been little amended by the 
latest.^ 

' ‘ Oiiista populazlone,’ Genovesi, Lezioni di erAmomia 
pt. 1 . ch. V. p. 122 (in the ScrUtori Classicl di 
politica, vol. vii. 1803). 

the mathematical formula for the growth of popula¬ 
tion was restated by Quetelet, Physique SociaU (1835). 
Another restatement has been recently put forward by 
I rofessor Karl Pearson, Slot. JcnirnaX, June 1896. Com- 
‘•“i the formula in Malthus, Essay, ii. ix. footnote. 


Something was felt to depend on a question 
of fact. America was taken by Malthus as the 
best example of a near approach to the condi¬ 
tions under which the highest theoretically 
possible increase would be realised ; it was im¬ 
portant to bo sure therefore that tlie doubling 
of the American population in twenty-five years 
had been due to natural increase, ai^d not 
simply to immigration from the Old World. 
Francis Placb {Illustrations and Proofs of the 
Principle of Population, 1822) was able to show 
this with great effect from Dr. Adam Soy belt’s 
Statistical Annals, 1789-1818, of the United 
States (publ. 1818), and from the English 
records of sliips and passengers cleared for the 
United States, under the Act 43 Ceo. III. c. 66. 
The years when governments were restless from 
wars and rumours of wars were precisely those 
when emigration and immigration would be 
closely watched, and the records w'ouUl bo most 
likely to bo full and accurate ; and the records 
pointed to an emigration of 10,000 per annum 
at the utmost (Place, pp. 68, 69), while the 
population of the States increased from 4 millions 
in 1790 to 7^ in 1810 (ib. 46). The census of 
1820, not published at the time Pr^AOE wrote, 
made the population for that year 9^ millions. 
In other words the increase had been at the rate 
of about 225,000 per annum, of which emigia- 
tion accounts for less than part (cp, Edin. 
Rev,, Jan. 1820, p. 70 ; and July 1821, p. 366 
seq.). The free poi)ulation, as distinguished 
from the slave, increased at a much faster rate 
than this (see Macaulay’s article on Sadler, 
Edin. Rev., July 1830, i)p. 318, 319). 

The illustration of Malthus was thus sub¬ 
stantially justified. Since then the United 
States havo become more and more like Kurope 
in the-filling up of room, if not in the supplying 
of food, and we can no longer point to the 
States as a much nearer ap])roach to geometrical 
increase than can bo found elsewhere. 

An interesting attempt to modify the Mal¬ 
thusian doctrine by American experience was 
made by A. H. Everett {New Ideas on Popu¬ 
lation, 1823). Everett considers that an in¬ 
crease of population is not likely to take place 
without bringing with it an increased efficiency 
in the production of food, the new men being 
new workers, and in civilised countries be¬ 
coming in each generation more and not less 
skilful owing to their numbers and the resulting 
division of labour. A careful statement of the 
Malthusian doctrjno will show it to be quite 
consistent with this “now idea.” Malthus 
himself needed to explain to Senior that to 
say population had a tendency to increase did 
not mean that it actually did increase,—that 
on the other hand the actual progress of 
humanity in invention and industry was not 
due to any “tendency” in the same sense of 
the word, such progress being not spontaneous, 
but the result of vigilance and effort (see 7'u)C 
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Leclw’ea on Population hy W, N, Senior, Prof, 
of Pol. Ee., Oxford, vnth a Correspo^vdeMce be¬ 
tween tJie A'lvlJwr and the llev. T. U. Malthus, 
Lonclon, 1829). In short, if man relaxes his 
watch over his appetites, his numbers will in¬ 
crease to tlie level of the food ; but to increase 
the food he must use his reason. Appetite 
unwatchcd by reason will bring men to poverty; 
this is perhaps the most succinct statement of 
the Malthusian law'* of population. 

Malthus himself speaks oftener of a “tend¬ 
ency " and a “principle” than of a “law.” 
Sadler on tlm contrary wrote a book entitled 
The Law of Popnlaiim (1830), in which he 
tried to prove that the prolificness of human 
beings, otherwise similarly circumstanced, 
varies inversely as their numbers (vol. ii. p. 
3r>2), meaning tliat where the population is 
dense the births are few, and where it is thin 
they are many. On the best interpretation, 
this could only mean that population increased 
fastest wlicre there was most room for it. 
Obviously the food is as important as the room, 
but if wo add food then Sadler’s principle is 
that of Malthus. Doublcday, Imw of Popula¬ 
tion (IStO), suggested that the increase is in- 
versedy proj)ortional to the food. This is only 
true in the sense that excess and luxury will 
in some, cases injure rex>roduction. In any 
other souse the contention is a paradox, and 
is so treated hy Darwin and other leading 
biologists. J Darwin traces his own theory 
directly to Malthus; “It is the doctrine of 
Mallhus applied with manifold force to the 
whole animal and vegefalde kingdoms, for in 
this case tlicrc can be no artiticial increase of 
food, ami noju’iulential justiaint from marri.'ige. 
Altbough some specic.s may bn now increasing, 
more or less rapidly, in numbers, all cammt 
do so, for the world would not hold them. 
There is no exception to the rule that every 
organic being naturally increases at so high a 
rate that, if not <l('.slioye.l, tlio earth would I 
soon ho covered by the i)rogony of a single pair. 
Kven slow-breeding man doubled in 25 
years, and at this rate in less tlian 1000 yeans 
theie uonld literally not be standing room for 
liis j.rogeny ” (Uriyin of Specks, 1859, ch. iii., 
ep. W.allaee, Darwinism, 1889, p. 10). 

On this power of increase, and on the fact 
that the odspring always dilfcrs though sHgl.tly 
lunn the }wonts, is built the theory of natural 
solwtion. Ill the struggle for existence among 
organisms that cannot all survive, those will 
survive which have the ]ieciili,irities tlint give 
them advantage over others. In Scexorr’s 
I'hrase the littest will survive. Without dU- 
'■Iissioii „1 the additions to Darwinism proposed 
ny recent biologists, it may he said that the 
Ihcoiw „| natural selection in its broad sense 

0,'n ^ 0- 
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is now an accepted doctrine, and it is applied to 
liuinan beings in a s^te of individual savagery 
as well as, with reservations, to nations of men 
in relation to each other even when civilised. 
The individual citizens of nations, however, 
are tb a large extent withdrawn from the 
cnido form of.natural selection. Modern states 
endeavour so far as possible to prevent the 
trampling out of the weak, but not perhaps so 
much by State law as by philanthropic agencies; 
and they do not even forbid the physically 
weak and sickly to propagate. ^ Hence, though 
the doctrine of population is in abstract theory 
only a particular case of a general biological 
law, the form which that law assuTues in the 
case of man is still recognized as in many ways 
exceptional. 

The i)rotest of W. R. Greg {Rocks Ahead, 
1874, and Enigmas of lAfe, 1872) and others 
against the degeneration of typo which might 
seem to result from interference with the 
struggle for existence, is niade more intelligible 
if we adopt the theory of Herbert S 2 )eiicei' 
on “individuation” aTid reproduction. Tins 
theory is that “ individuation,” including the 
concentrative intellectual force of a man, can only 
grow at the e.xpense of the reproductive force. 

H. C. Cahev {Principles of Social Science, 
1868-60) liad taught that “ the power to main¬ 
tain life and that of procreation antagonise 
each other, that antagonism tending perpetually 
towards the establishment of an eqiiilibiium, ” 
animals with large brains being less prolific than 
animals with small. Proudhok, Contrad. 
Ecan., had found consolation in a similar equili- 
briiim. But 8[»eiic(-r states the view most care- 
tully : “The forces preservative of race are two 
ability in each member of the race to preserve 
itself and alulity to pjodneo other members 
power to maintain individual life and power to 
generate the species. Those must vary inversely 
VVlien from lownass of organisation the ability 
to contend with external dangers is small, there 
must be great fertility to compensate for the 
consc<pient mortality ; otherwise the race must 
die out. W'lien, on the contrary, high endow- 

meiitsgive much capacity of self-preservation a 

correspondinglylowdegrccoffertilityia requisite 

Given the dangers to be met witli as a constant 
quantity, then, ns the ability of any species to 
meet tliem must bo a constant quantity tdh 
and as this is made up of the two factors, power 
to maintain individual life and power to 
multiply, these cannot do other than vary 
inversely; one must increase as tlie other 
doorcases,vol. ii. pt. vi., “Laws of 
Multiplication,” p. 401, ed. 1867. What is 
gamed for reproduction is lost to nutrition.2 

1 Th,. pax Britariuica in India has soin. times ti.ndftri 
to in.iuc.^ over-population. t«naed 
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The growth of the one set of powers is at the 
expense of the other, most manifostly so in the 
higher organisms, such as man, where tlie 
special organs of individuation, as opposed to 
genesis, draw to themselves a gi’eai amount of 
the total force in the animal {ih. 408, 409). 

It must be added that the inverse variation 
of individuation and genesis is br.t approximate. 
Kccognisiiig the truth that every increment of 
evolution, which' is appropriate to the circum¬ 
stances of an organism, brings an advantage 
somewhat in excess of its cost, we see th^ 
gcni-ral law, as more strictly stated, to be tjin i 
genesis decreases not quite so fast as individua¬ 
tion increases” (i6. 477). “ lilvery tyjre that 

is lu st adapted to its conditions, wliicli on the 
average means every higher type, has a rate 
of multiplication that insures a tendency to 
jircd.eninate” (478). The pTosoul'C of ]>opula- 
tiori in man’s case is undoubted, and it is 
“perennial” (498). It causes “a never- 
ceasing requirement for skill, intc. i igcnce, and 
self-control; involves therefore a constant 
exercise of the.'O and gradual growth of them ” 
(199). Excess of fertility is the causer of man’s 
evolution ; I and the “evolution itself neces¬ 
sitates a rloclinc in his fertility” (501). The 
getting of food will become harder and harder*, 
;ind the increased labour will cause a greater 
and greutcr diminution of reproductive jrower 
(5()M). 

There would tlms be an eventual harmony ; 
as Avitli lire spear of Aclrillcs, the cause of the 
mischief would be also the euro of it (cp. 
Dairte, Jnfenw^ xxxi. ^). 

Ihit it may b(? doubted whether Spencer’s 
admissions do not weaken Iris main argument. 
In the first place he allows that the struggle 
tor existeirce meets with interference in tiro 
case of meir, and has not its perfect work 

liioloyy, ii. 487 ; cp. Study of Sociology^ 
ch. xiv. ])p. 310 srq., 14th od. 1888. If 
domestic animals, siicli as dogs, arc .s^>oiled by 
their protected state for many pnrpo.ses of 
scientific inference, miicli more so are men in 
society, and much more so will they become. 
The dependence of sociology on biology asserted 
alike by CoMTE and Spencer, is evidently 
not close enough to enable us to use biological 
generalisations as necessarily true of human 
s xdeties, at least in their civili.scd form. The 
institutions of modern civilised societies arc 
adapted to preserving the weak and even 
encouraging their multiplication (see Study of 
Sociol.f loc. cit. p. 344). 

Iri tlie second place Spencer admits that 
it is much more easy to support Iris view in the 
case of women than in the case of men (BioL, 
if. ciL, Study of Social.^ p. 379). Now as 
civilisation preserves the weak of both sexes, 

^ Mr. Spencer ftankly acknowledges that, though he 
came near to Darwin’s idea, he did not actually reach it 
(ib. 500 n.). 


the result would still bo that the biologically 
unfit would survive. No one is better aware 
than Spencer that intellectual gi’owth is not 
necessarily moral ; and ho would probably 
allow now, whatever he might have done in 
1852, that, after all, a conscious “moral re¬ 
straint ” must intervene if a stable equilibrium 
is to bo produced between population and the 
means of living. 

In the third p.iee it is stated loo absolutely 
that in the long run, owing to the slackened 
multiplication duo to intellectual strain, there 
will be an adequate instead of an excessive 
population, and the strain itself will be relaxed. 
It might obviously bo retorted, as it is by Prof. 
.1 dhiif din jiingstc Entnnclcnhmg dcr Bevolkenmgs- 
thcoricy 1887, that <he multiplication would on 
Spencer’s own principles at once begin afresh, 
unless, wc may add, there had been such a 
development of morality as to make men keep 
up from principle the conduct at lirst enforced 
by the discipline of necessity. 

In any case it seems ditlicult to avoid the 
conclusion that there, is still scope for the pre¬ 
ventive cheek of Malthus, though not necessarily 
in the form he preibrred ; and the severe labour 
of whicii vS[)e.necr speiiks is not far removed 
from that class of checks which w’as called too 
bluntly by Malthus “misery.” Without adopt- 
ing S])cncer’s view as an adequate solution of 
the whole didiciilty, wo may allow that it 
concerns a vera causa. The higlier education 
of wmmen and their more active part in the 
intellectual battles of life will, cccteris parihuSf 
lead to lessened multi])lication ; and tliis in 
two ways at least; (1) By lessening the 
dependence of women it will, on the whole, 
lessen the number of inariiagcs ; and (2) for 
physiological reasons it will lessen the birth 
rate. Spencer explains the low birth-rate of 
France mainly by the hard W'ork thrown on 
French women ; * but il’ it be hard physical 
work this would rather involve a high death- 
rate of infants than a low birth-rate ; it is from 
hard mental work that the latter would more 
probably come. The stationary state of the 
FT'cnch population is admittedly due mainly to 
deliberate ])revention. A priori this prevention 
might be expected to result in a degeneration 
of type ; but there are no comdusive proofs 
of such an effect at present. When English 
politicians are providing against the possible 
opponents of the British nation on the seas or 
ill the battle-field, FVance is still in the first 
rank of thern.^* 

Incidentally it is a strong confirmation of 
the Malthusian doctrine tliat the French settlers 
in Canada (according to M. de Molinari's article 
in the Journal des Ec^moniistes, December 1886, 
translated in Statist. Journal. March 1887)have 

1 Compare his Sociology, vol. iik (1897), p. 861. 

5* M. do Molinari (see ivfra) believes there la physical 
degeneracy, proves it by the rejections ior the army, and 
ascribes it largely to the forced service itself! 
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increased from 60,000 to 2,000,000 in a century 
and a quarter, while the population of France, 
but for immigration, is stationary. AI. dc 
Molinari Qoc, cU,) contends that the economic 
adrantages of the present attitude of the mother 
country considerably outweigh the drawbacks. 
The low death-rate is to be set against the low 
birth-rate ; the adult population is proportion¬ 
ally a much greater part of the whole than 
elsewhere, and it is the adult members of a 
nation that must defend it.^ On the other 
hand,—and this argument is supported by C. de 
Varigny, Itcvue des Deux Mondes^ 1st December 
1890, La IfUorie du nomhre en iruitUre de 
IKipulatioUf —the sinews of war are in a sense not 
men but money ; great numbers without wealth 
are less strong than smaller miinbcrs well- 
furnished. ^ Now Franco is wealthy; **she 
exports more capital than she imports ” (Alolin- 
ari, loc, cU.) ; and her immigrants provide her 
witli servants ready made, in place of servants 
to ho reared l)y herself at great cost. 

It will he asked if there is not a danger in 
the adoption of a policy of restriction, whether 
(/«) by a class within one nation, or {b) by one 
nation within a largo grouj), in face of competi¬ 
tors who in<‘rease as before. This objection 
recalls the old arguments against the adoption 
of free trade by a single nation in the face of 
piotcctionist rivals. The answer at least is 
similar ; the new policy is ado])tcd because it is 
a source of strength. The ellect of the example 
of the middle classes has in recent ycar.s bcoonie 
appreciable even in this country. The birth¬ 
rate has become lower among tln^ working 
classes (see Jh'pr)rts of Registrar for 1895, 
London, Lancasliire, Durham), and there arc 
reasons for thinking that improved expectation 
of life, and lessoned birth-rate, have exerted a 
mutual innucnco. Among nations the position 
of I’rance in the matter of poi)ulation is only 
the most striking instance among many; tlie 
phenomenon of lessened rate of increase is In?- 
coining general among Kuropeau nations, and is 
showing itself in the Unit»'d States of America. 
The utilitarian argument (scr’ Prof. Siduwick, 
rofitirs, ]*)•. 1 IS cf Si'll., the total amount of 
happiness is greatest where there are most units 
to ho happy) may be answered by the remark, 
that the intensive happiness may ho greatest 
where the units are not the most numerous ; 
100 very hai)py may be better than 1000 only 
sliglilly so. Tlie contention that it is dangerous 
for one nation to begin till all nations arc ready, 
proeeeiis from that class of reformers who would 
take no decisive action without a universal 
consensus. Experience seems to show that re¬ 
forms usually spread from the parts to the 
whole, and may begin at onec ami anywhere. 

The hearing of the growth of population on 

1 ai-Sfiti ya,3 (Thucyd.) can receive this new inter- 
protation. 

■J i’l). Qiu'siiay, Maxim'S, apud I>aire, rhysiocrates, i. 
10M03. 


the relation of working men to their em¬ 
ployers will be discussed elsewhere (Wages 
Fund). Trade Unions have in practice 
shown belief in the principle, that the sup])ly 
of labour must be kept low in order that its 
value may be kept high. There may remain a 
doubt whether the immediate economic disad¬ 
vantage of large numbers, as likely to under¬ 
bid each other, is not counterbalanced tor the 
nation by the military advantage of them. 
But the military advantage depends largely on 
the financial resources ; and, if the military 
struggle were over and the laigc numbers had 
vanquished, the problem that troubled Go<lwin 
and ATalthus in 1798 would present itself again. 
Even in the best of all possible societies there is 
no room for unlimited increase. This has been 
clearly seen by many of the leading advocates 
of socialism ; and the Alalthusiaii theory of 
population is only fatal to socialism on the 
assumption, which is not justilied, that all 
socialists arc blind to it. 

[Bibliography (in addition to the works cite<l in 
the text). The subject is '.r^eusst'd more or less 
fully in almost all English t'*xt-book.s of political 
economy, mo.st fully in those of J. S. MilP (for 
the classical doctrine), Profe.s&or Marsluill (for 
modern facts in 5th ed, of Principles), and Professor 
Nicholson (for careful re-stateiiient). In Frencli 
there is still notliing to surpass Du Principe de 
Population of Josc]>h G.xunihh, 4th ed. 1857. 
The article “Population " by Gamier and Legoyt 
in the Diclionnaire de VEconomie Poliliqne of 
1853 is masterly, and its bibliography is excellent. 
It may be supplemented for German writings by 
the lUuuiiodrterhiLch der 3%iatswissenscha/tenf art. 
“Bevolkerungslehre und Bcvblkerungspolitik,” by 
Dr. Elster; a?id for Italian by the Bibliograjia 
of Cossa and Bertolini {Gioimrde degli Econoviisti^ 
1891-94). 

A Reply to the Esmy on Pipidatwn in a series 
of Letters, Anon. [W. Ifazlitt] 1807. The first 
three letters had appeared in Gobbett’s PoliL 
Register, llazlitt tliinks “tlio extent of popula¬ 
tion is only limited by the extent of the earth 
“the ditlioiilty is not in making more lain! maintain 
more men, but in making the same spot of ground 
maintain a greater number than it did before ” 
(30, 37). In short, he concedes it only in tlie 
case of intensive cultivation and diminishing 
returns.—James Grahainc, An Inquiry into ike 
I'rincipU of Population, including an exposition 
of the. causes aiul the advantages of a tendency to^ 
exuberance of numbers in society, a defence of Poor 
Laws, etc. (Edinburgh, ISIO). An.swered by 
Malthas in Appendix to his Essay, ed. 1817.— 
George Ensor, An Inquiry concerning the Popula¬ 
tion of Xations, containing a refutation of Mr. 
MaWiUss Essay on Population, Part I., London, 
Elfuigham Wilson, 1818. Ch. vi. brings out the 
difficulty of estimating ])opulation without a 
census, by hearth money, etc. (cp. pt. 3, ch. vi.). 
The book is rather a plea for political reforms than 

' Mill's famous pai adox that it is doubtful if machinery 
h.ss lightened human labour, is expressly founded on 
the Malthusian theory (see Pd. Econ., bk. iv. ch. vi., on 
the stationary state). 
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un economical argument.— An Enquiiy into the 
principles of Population^ exhibiting a system of 
regulations for the Poor^ designed iviimdiately to 
lessen and finally to remove the evils which have 
hitherto pressed upon the Labouring Classes of So¬ 
ciety % Anon., Loudon, 1832. The labourers have put 
themselves at disadvantage by increasing too fast. 
But chemistry can make food out of sawdust and 
dry bones (p. 60), and the real <lc?ideratum is a 
better adjustment of labour. The higher classes 
must be educated to do more for production, and 
the labourers should learn to “shape work fo* 
themselves, and depend less on the capitalist” 
(ch. viii.).—Robert Dale Owen, Moral Physiology, 
a brief and plain Treatise on the Puindation 
Question, 8th cd., 1832. Perhaps the most 
temperate of the books written to recommend the 
Nco - Malthusian view of the suoject. — Kev. 
VI. F. Lloyd, Professor of Political bkonomy, 0:-'~ 
lord, Two Lectures on the Clurhs to Populations, 
i)xfoid, 1833. Some very acute economic 
.d)^oivitions.—Travers Twiss, Pr: icssor of I’oliti- 
<':il Economy, Oxford, On certain '' ts of a 
Thrioing Population, Loudon, 1845. .v thought¬ 
ful uu<i useful .statement of general principles 
'noth economical and statistical.—Among the best 
recent books on the subject of population are: 
Kautsky, Dcr Kinjluss der Volksverviehrung auf 
den ForlsehHtt der Oesdlschaft, 1880. — Lexis, 
Brvulkerungs-statislik, 1875 (for mathematicians). 
(Compare Die Thcorie dcr Massenerscheinungen 
in der menschlichen Oesdlschaft, by the same 
author, 1877). — Heinrich Soetbeer, Die Sozia- 
listen urid die Malthus sche Hevolkerungstheorie, 
1S86.—Dr. A. Siidekum, Ueber das Malthus'sche 
Oeselz und das lievblkenmgs-problem der kom- 
munUtischen Oesdlschaft, Kiel, 1894. — Vitt. 
Lebrccht, 11 Malthusisni') e i problcmi sociali, 
Saggi crilici, 1893.—Nadaillac, Ajfaiblisseinc.nt 
de la natal He en France, ses causes et ses const’ 
quences, 2nd cd., 1886.—O. R. LongstafF, Studies 
in Statistics, 1891.—Professor van der Smissen, 
La Population, 1893 (unnece.ss.arily long).-—Pro¬ 
fessor Levasseur, La Population Fran^aise, 3 
vols., 1889-92.—Dr. J. B. Haycraft, Darwinism 
and Race Progress, 1895. 

Among pamphlets und articles may be men¬ 
tioned— 

Dr. W. Ogle, “The Marriage-Rates and Mar¬ 
riage-Ages, with special reference to the Growth 
of Population,” Statist. Journal,^ June 1890' 
(recommends retardation of marriage;—women 
.should marry five years later than they do now). 
R. II. Hooker, “ Is the Birth-Rate .still falling ? ” 
Manchester Slat. Journ., January 1898.—F. S. 
Crum, “ The Birth - Rate in Massachusetts ” 
{Quarterly Journal of Economics, April 1897).— 
Castelot, “Theories de la Population eu Alle- 
magne (from 16th century), Journal des icono- 
vnstes, 15th May 1895. — Dr. W. Cunningham, 
Briti.sh Association, Southport, “On the State¬ 
ment of the Malthusian Principle,” 1882.—A. T. 
Lyttleton, “The Question of Population,” Econ¬ 
omic Review, April 1891 (one of the best recent 
English surveys of the whole discussion).—Pro¬ 
fessor V. John, Die jungsle Entvnckdun^ der 
fl^vdlkerungstheorie, Internationaler Congress fiir 
Hygiene und Demographie, Vienna, 1887.—G. 


Lagneau, L'Immigration m France, 1884.—Father 
Fortin, “ Les derniers renseiguements olUciela 
8ur les raouvemeuts de la Population eii France,” 
Etudes Rdigieuses, Fhilosophiques, llistariqucs, et 
LitUraires, for March, April, June, August, 
October 1895.—Father Clarke, “ New Malthusian¬ 
ism” [North American Review, September 1896). 
— Encyclopaedia Brita..nica (9th ed.), art. “Repro¬ 
duction,” by Profe.ssor P, Geddes (in connection 
with Mr. H. Spencer’s theory).—J. M. Robertson, 
“ A hundred years of Malthusianism,” University 
Jagaz., October and November 1897. 

Mention should bo made of the Recueil des 
Mhnoires Aeademiques de M. VAbbe Mann, Bru¬ 
xelles, 1778-83, Ito, e.specially the mei» oire ; Sur 
les vwyens d'augmeufer la Poj'ulation et deperfec- 
ticomer la (Jidturc dans les Puyr Ras Autrichiens, 
5 Avril 1775, p. 71 : “ Le deg: *'* do la population 
suit la mesure de la subsistance; aiiisi plus on fait 
rapporter i la lerro pins oii l.a ]»eiiple.” But Manu 
does not push the principle lav.] j, u. 

See Alison, A.; Bfjj., Wm. ; Birih-Rate ; 
BoTEiio; Caury, H. C. ; Census; Chalmers, T.; 
Charitable Foundations, etc. ; (.’hastellux ; 
Checks on Population ; Chickekjng ; Child; 
Cobbett; Colbert ; Colonisation (Systemsof) ; 
Comfort; Communism; Coplkston; Culture; 
Darwinism ; Death - Rate ; Dei’OPUlation ; 
Doubleday ; Dupont de Nemours ; Duration 
OF Life; Dutch School; Eden; Emioration; 
EnclosuiIes; Everett, A. H,; Famine; Found¬ 
ling Hospitals; Franklin; Geometrical Ratio; 
Godwin ; Graphic Method ; Guaunt ; Guay, 
Simon ; Hale, M. ; Halley ; Harmonies ; How- 
LKTT ; Ideal ; Immigration ; Insurance ; It¬ 
alian School (vol. ii. e.sp. p. 464 n.) ; Jaruold ; 
Living Wage ; Lowe, J. ; Luxury (p. 654) ; 
Maulo ; Marriage-Rate ; Mill ; Milne. Mini¬ 
mum OK Subsistence ; Mjrabeau (p. 776) ; 
OuTEs ; Price, R. ; Quetelet ; Scuope ; Siiss- 
MiLCH ; Wallace, R. See Population in App. 

POJ^ULIST MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The populist or people’s party in the 
United States datc.s as a su[)arate organisation 
from the year 1889, when delegates from the 
Farmers’ Organisations in tlm U.S. and 
the Knights of Labour met at St. Louis and 
passed resolutions supporting, among other 
proposals, the free coinage of silver and the 
government owncrsliip of railways. The next 
year (1890) another convention was held at 
Ocala, Florida. The “ platform ” adopted was 
very similar to that of 1889, the principal 
change being that “government control” of 
railways was substituted for ownership. A 
meeting at Cincinnati followed in 1891, when 
other political “planks” were introduced, as, 
abolition of natfonal banks—election of presi¬ 
dent, vice - president, and senators by direct 
vote. 

The convention at St. Louis in February 1892 
modified this “platform”—abolition of national 
banks, direct election of president, vice-president, 
and senators were omitted; instead of govern¬ 
ment control, government ownership of railways 
was re-instated. 
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The next convention was at Omaha, July 
1892. “ Free coinage of silver, a minor clause 

on abolition of national banks, a sub-treasury 
scheme, or some similar system, a graduated 
income-tax, plenty of paper money, government 
ownership of railroads, election of senators by 
direct vote of the people, non-ownership of land 
by foreigners, revenue of state and nation 
limited to cxjienscs, eight hours’ work, postal 
banks, pensions, and ju ohihition of the present 
contract law and immigration system, these 
were tlie measures advocated.” 

'Hie St. Lojiis jdatform of 1896 w'aa on very 
similar lines to the Omaha platform of 1892. 
The address introducing it is full of over- 
st'itennmt. The nation is described as being 
“ brought to the voge of moral, political, and 
material ruin.” Corju])tion dominates, the 
people are demoralised, mortgages cover their 
homes, labour is impoverished, the land con- 
ceutiated in the bauds of the capitalists. Of 
the “ platlorm ” itself the more important 
“])lanks” refer to “curroncy, rc-estjiblishment 
of silver, government ownership) of railroads, 
and the limited ownership of lands.” 

'I’lio ox[tansion of the currency is desired, by 
the fr(5e coinage of silver and the increase of the 
currency to at h^'ist 50 dollars (£10) per hciid. 
Ihit more important than this is the proposal 
for “cheap money, unlimited in amount and 
issued on land and other securities.” Those 
who siipport theses piojocts confound “money” 
with “ capital’’--they hojse that “an ample 
and cheap currency will mean capital easily 
seemed.” Depn-ciation, however, is sure to 
follow a.s the “money” has no substantial basis. 

“ I’ricats go down, confidence is destroyed, 
anil a liiiaucial crisis crowns the iunation. 
Such has hi'cii the expericuco of the past, such 
wdll he that of the future.” These are the 
Wdids ()| M]'. I’raiik L. Al'V’oy, from "whose very 
char description of the “Populist Movement” 
in JLcn/iiii,i !(• Sf idlirs, American /economic As!=:nr{- 
ation, August 1896, this statement is derived. 
Mr. .M‘Vi'y docs full justice to the honesty of 
intention of the “rank and file” of the move¬ 
ment, )>ut he c.uniot extend this feeling to all 
concerned. 1I(‘ ivganls the party as in a 
transient state and likely to ho absorbed by the 
now silver party. Its sncce.ss in the past since 
1891 has been almost phenomenal, “but that 
suceess does not, under existing circumstances 
point to any probable future success.” 

^ POUPllVRV (A.D. 233-a.d. 303 ?), a Neo- 
Pl.vluuist philosopher and .\ristotolian logician, 
coueerns eeonomista in respect of the principle 
ot bilateral division which has been associated 
with his name. A diagram illustrating a series 
ot such sub-divisions has been designated a 
“tree of Porphyry.” This logical device is 
no doubt couiiiieivo to perspicuity of arrauge- 
meiit. Jevoiis I'egarded the. bifurcate classitiea- 
ticu as the “ tuundution of all strict scicntiiic 


method” {Principles of Science^ vol. ii. p. 381), 
and classes tlie authority of Beulham as su})- 
porting tlus {ib.). In this opinion Jevona 
probably went fully far. In economics, as in 
other sciences, a plural rather than a dual 
division is sometimes best adapted to bring 
out essential properties. v. Y. 15. 

PORTAZGO, PONTAZGO, and BARCAGE, 
tolls paid by travellers in Castile as a right of pas¬ 
sage on the king’s land. They were generally 
levied on the w'ays leading to fairs and markets. 
In Aragon they were called Pcage. E. ca. 

PORTER, Geoiiop: R. (1792-1855), econo¬ 
mist, married the sister of Ricaudo. A paper 
on life assurance, which a])pcared in Kniglit’s 
Companion to the Almanac for 1831, led to his 
receiving an ajijiointment, the following year, 
in the Board of Trade. On tlie organisation of 
the statistical department of that o/Iice, Porter 
was placed at its head, hvconiing, besides, in 
1840, senior member of the railway department. 
In the following year he was promoted to be 
one of the secretaries. I’oitcr w’as one of the 
founders of the Statistical Socicly, to the journal 
of which he was a frequent cmitrihiitor. In 1836 
he published the two fiist sections, on popula¬ 
tion and production, of The Progress of Llie 
Nation in its Social and ComnicirAal Relations, 
from the Beginning of the Nlncfcoith Century to 
the Present Day, Lomlon, 12rno. Sections 
three and four, dealing with interchange, and 
jmblic revenue and expenditure, followed in 
1838, and the final })ortion, treating of con¬ 
sumption, accumulation, moral jirogrcss, and 
the extent and condition of onr colonics, in 
1843. Js’ew editions, bringing the figures 
down to date, wen* 1-Mied in 1816 and isfil, 
8vo. The Progress of th-e. Salivn, has been 
termed “an invaluable record of the iirsl half 
of the uinetcouth eentiiry. It is rcmarkahlo 
for the accuracy ami variety oJ its information, 
and for the skill willi wlneii the results of 
statistical inquiry ' are dealt witli. I; is writUm 
in an optimist s[)iril, ciiarae.teristic of the lime of 
its a}*})«'aranee. Free trade and jiopnlar eduea- 
liou are, throughout, rogardeii a.s the sure heralds 
of ail industrial paradise (sec LAissEz-KAinK). 
Ill 1816 Porter puhlisiu-d a translatiuii of 
P.nstiat’s Popular Fallacies n girding Cencral 
Infnrsts (see Bastiat, F.), London, 16mo. 
lie also wrote. I'hc Ff ets of Res'rictions on the 
Importation of Corn, dr., 1839, 8vo. 

[Ths hMglish Cyclopadia, vol. iv. — The JHc’ 
tionary of yatio'nal Biography, vol. .\lvi. j 

H. K. K. 

PORTREEVE, an ollieial found in London, 
Cauterhury, Bath, and Bndmiii, and probably 
existing in many other towns in Anglo-Saxon 
times, where the extent of trade made the 
collection of royal dues more than usually 
important. The ollicc of a [uatreeve resembled 
that of a shcriif, partieiihuly in London, where 
until after the Norman conquest there wew 
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usually two at once. It is uncertain whether 
-he was elected or nominated by the king. 

[Kemble, Saxons in England, 1876, vol. ii. p. 
173 .—Stubbs, Constitutional History.] e. g. p. 

POSITIVE LAW is nearly always used, in 
distinction from natural law, to indicate th«‘ 
enactments or decrees of a recognised authority. 
It is law laid down by man in the concrete, 
and may be either in agreement with the 
supposed law of nature or at discord with it. 
Lorimer, Ahrens, and generally speaking the 
jurists of tlie school of Krause, insist that the 
proper use of the term is in tlie sense of 
crete embodiments of fhe natural law, in which 
case only the enactments in harmony with the 
l.wv of nature could receive the name,—not “law 
as it is,” except in so far as that is “law as it 
ought to be,” but these writers wish to give 
an entirely new and unfamiliar meaning to a 
well liiiown term. 

[Distinction in Grotiua, J)t Jvr, Ji. el P. 
I^rolcg., 40. 17.— Wheaton, Inter nut. L., 3rd 
Engl, ed., ed. A. C. Boyd, London (Steven.s), 1889, 
pp. 4 —Holland (Prof. T. E.), Elements of 

JvrispnuUnce, 8th cd. Clar. Press, 1890, ch. iv. : 
Podtioe Latv, pp. 37 seq., cp. iii. 33, etc.— 
I^orimer, Jatnea, Institutes of Law, 2nd ed. 
1880, pp. 8 —Green, /r. II., Works, vol. ii. 

pp. 399, 400.—Austin, John, Jurisprudence, cd. 
1832, Icct. V. pp. 130, 131.—Bluntachli, Slaats- 
recht, ch. vii. note, qtiotes Mclanchthon, Philo- 
Sophia Moralis, for the narrower use of the words.] 

J. ]3. 

POSITIVE THEORY OF CAPITAL. This is 
the title of the second of Prof. Bdhin Bawerk’s 
volumes on capital, the first having been 
negative and critical (“ History and Criticism 
of the Theories of Interest on Capital,” 1884). 
It appeared in 1889. Capital is defined as 
“products which arc the means for the raaking 
of other products,” and interest is explained by 
the diderence between the value of goods now pre¬ 
sent. and the value of goods still future, present 
goods having coeteris parihiLS the higher value. 

[For a sketch of the theory, see the Harvard 
(piarterly Journal of Economics, April 1889, and, 
for exposition and illustration, see Prof. W. SmarPs 
preface to his translation of the Positive Theory^ 
(Macmillan, 1891). ] J. B. 

POSITIVISM. It would not be possible, 
within the space here available, nor indeed 
would it bo appropriate in this to 

attetnpt a complete account of a vast and 
many-sided system of thought, comprising a 
synthetic view of the .several fundamental 
sciences, a theory of history, and a moral and 
religions doctrine. It is in the works of 
Auguste Comte that positivism must be 
studied by those who wdsh to understand it as 
a whole. We shall only endeavour to exhibit 
in outline his estimate of political economy, 
and his view as to the systematic regulation of 
nidustrial society and the nature of the reform 
which its existing condition requires. 


A letter to Gustave d’Eichthal in 1825 
shows that Comte had early occupied himself 
with economic questions, and warmly sympa¬ 
thised with the efforts of English statesmen to 
remove restrictions on trade. In his Philo^ 
Sophia Positive, when treating the subject of 
sociological method, he entered on a criticism 
of the economists of the time. He censured 
them on grounds the most important of which 
have since been reduced to the following heads 
—(1) the isolation, in their irvestigations, of 
the material aspect of society from its intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and political aspects, neglecting 
the consideration of the consensus, and mutual 
action of the several social elements; (2) the 
metaphysical, or viciou.siy iil)stract, w'ay in 
which their doctrines were lii escntcd ; (3) their 
immense exaggeration of Mio office of deduction 
in their rescurches; and (4) their want of 
relativity — the too aUsolnte and nnhistoric 
character of their eondiisions, wliich often 
assumed that economic plicnoinona wiTe iden¬ 
tical in all stages of social d(!Vcloj)mcnt. 
Comte would be the first to admit that in 
some, at least, of these respects a n)arkcd 
tendency to reform, due in ])art to his own 
influence, has inanifestod itself since ho wrote. 

But whilst pointing out these vice.s, especially 
of method, into whii-h writers on the subject had 
fallen; he fully aekuowlcdged the “eminent 
.services,” to use hi.s own cx})res.sion, which politi¬ 
cal economy had rendered. Its henelicial work 
was twofold. In the first jdace, it acted i)ower- 
fully in discrediting the old social and i)oliiical 
.sy.stem by proving, even to the satisfaction of 
existing governments themselves, their radical 
inajflitude for directing the industrial movement. 
This inllucnce he recogni.scd as having been 
exercised in a special degree by the “immortal 
work ” of Adam Smith, winch he singled out for 
special commendation. 'J'hese negative tendencies 
were, however, he thought, carried much beyond 
the needs of their essentially temporary destina¬ 
tion ; and the exaggerations of the less large- 
minded members of tlie school went so far as to 
consecrate a jmhlic state of non-government and a 
X)ersonal s]drit of iNDivnnTALisM. Somciimos .a 
more rigid Doutiunairk (?.i\) even denied the 
necessity of any regular moral instruction, and 
proposed the suppression of all state aid to art 
and science—and the more recent assaults on the 
fundamental institution of pioperty had set out 
from principles maintained by recognised leaders 
in economic theory. 

Besides its negative action, which within just 
limits was provisionally indispensable, political 
economy had done valuable service by fixing the 
attention of speculative minds, as well as of 
8tate.sraen, on the social importance of the 
industrial character which distinguishes modciji 
from ancient civilisation (see City—Ancient, 
Mediaeval, Modern), and thus giving promin¬ 
ence to the idea of social progress. But as long 
as the attempt should be made to treat the 
material existence of societies apart from the 
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other elemeuts of their life, he IieM that no 
genuinely ecientitic theory of the subject could be 
constructed, and that only indirect and partial 
lights could result from such an efTort. Economic 
studies must be absorbed into the larger science 
of SociOLOOV {q.v.), or at least must be conducted 
under its permanent presidence and control. 

Proceeding now to the practical question of 
industrial regulation, we have to recognise at the 
outset that we cannot by ever so unanimous a 
vote alter tlie nature of things or of men, or 
cliange the general direction <d‘ human develo])- 
ment. The true cli.iraeter of tlie world we live in 
is expressed by the pliruse “modifiable fatality’* ; 
the main course of events, social as well as 
physical, is beyond our control, and the possible 
range of minor modifications is strictly lirnite<l by 
natural law. The first requirement in social 
action is to have at our command a scientific 
exposition of the constitution and evolution of 
society, ami this positivists affirm to liave been 
given by Comte,—tlie tlieory of <lev(‘Iopmeiit, the 
most essential as well as tlie most dillicult branch 
of sociology, liaving been once for all established 
by bis law of the three states and his hierarchical 
arrangement of the sciences, followed by his laws 
of the historical progress of moral sentiment and 
practical activity. The order of things instituted 
iiy man must bo sinqily a consolidation ami im¬ 
provement of the natural order spontaneously 
arising from the action of tlieso and other .social 
laws, 'fills jirinciplo condemns all the socialistic 
schemes which have bemi propoumleil for jdacing 
imlnstrial life on essentially (iiHereiit bases from 
tliosu which have Ikmmi gradually elaborated in 
tile course of history ; so that, whilst they would 
bo subversive and aiiarcliical if realised, they are, 
in fact, incapable of more than a brief existence 
under an impiilso of revolutionary violence. Hut, 
fiirtlicr, they are delusive when considered with 
a view to the interests of worhiiig men. No 
]iartial ami merely material s<hemcs can solve 
the .social problem. The questions most iniport- 
aut for the working classes are, in their nature, 
moral rather tlian political. Accordingly, positiv¬ 
ism sulistitules for the stormy disc ussion «»f rights 
the peaceful »leterinination of iluties, and for 
disputes respecting tlie })Ossession of power, a 
atmly of the rules which shouhl regulate its 
employment. Wliat po.sitivists believe to be 
wanted is not a violout ehange in existing social 
arrangeinenls, but a regeneration of opinions and 
habits due to a general adojition of the religion 
of humanity, which embodii's the real laws of 
society and teaches the true nature of the several 
social relations. The ellVct of this would he the 
foundation of a now spiritual order, renouncing 
all wealth and temporal jmwer, proelniming in 
general principle, and ileclaring in individual 
cases, the duties of each class, on the biusis not of 
chimerical opinions but of a demonstrable .social 
iloctrine. From the nature of moiiern society 
one prim.'iry otlico of snob an order would be to 
stand between the cajntalist and the workman, 
enforcing by moral means the just claims of each, 
'file I'alm but energetic action of such a body 
would satisfy the poor, whilst reassuring the rich, 
and, without disturbing the essential institutions j 


which exist as the result, whether of natural 
law or of historical causes, would inform them 
with a new spirit, and gradually and peacefully 
modify them as might be necessary. 'I’he working 
classes are, and, except in very special contingen¬ 
cies will always be, unfit to take part in the 
direct government of society, or to deciile finally 
on political measures ; and, such an office, if it 
were a.ssigned to them, would tend to corrupt 
them without furthering their real welfare. In 
the 8y.stein now indicated, their public function, 
as distinct from their professional occupations, 
would bo to support the new spiritual order 
by the force of opinion in the difficult work of 
controlling the exercise of material power, 
whether in the form of wealth or of numbers, 
by the continuous application of a rational moral 
doctrine already accepted by tlie community. 
This .solution, it will be seen, amounts to the 
reconstruction, on better bases and in a more 
favourable situation, of the division of the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual powers, einpiricidly pursued 
and partially realised in the middle ages (see 
Aquina.s ; Oano.v Law). 'Die spiritual authority 
so establi.'^hetl, resting only on intellectual and 
moral infiiieuces, .siiliject to full discussion, and 
depending on the laity for its maintenance, could 
not be. oppressive. It would not inerely improve 
the Telative conduct of clas.‘!c.s within each state, 
but would systematically a})])ly moral considera¬ 
tions, where they are now so iiiiich needed, to the 
mutual relations of dilferenl jiolil.ical communities, 
'rhe more these great qiiestion.s are studied, the 
clearer it becomes that the only .solution which 
is neither illusory nor degrading i.s the moral one, 
which would insist, through a suitable organ, on 
the .siibonlination, not of wealth only, but of all 
individual powers and ondowmenU to the continu¬ 
ous .service of humanity. 'I'lu* necessity of sucli 
a function is universally recognised, but many 
continue to ignore the obvion.'s truth that every 
social function reipiircs an apjuoprivate organ. 
What lias been said siifficiiMitly indicates that 
positivism does not .sympathise with the collectiv- 
i.sts (.see Collkctivism), or any other party aiming 
at tlie elimination of the En i (</.a.), an 

impracticable, as well as a rnisihievous, pro¬ 
gramme. The ri.se .and progress of a type of 
•society es.sentially de\oteil to indu.stry secures 
to the ebiels of tliat form of activity an ultimate 
jmlitical ascendency, which they would, indcc.il 
liavo already attained if they lia*! .set themselves, 
following the example of the. best among them, 
to govern the working classes, instead of ex])loiting 
or deserting them. 'Phey are to be regarded, as 
are also their workmen, as public functionaries ; 
their special ollico being that of pre.serving, in- 
civ.asing, administering, and transmitting the 
social capital. 'I'lieir enijdoyment of this capital, 
though reipiiring to be morally regulated as we 
have described, should not, except in extreme 
c.ases, be the subject of legal control. Without 
the gu.irantee of a just security, they cannot 
IHTform their functions aright. Positivism 
favours, instead of opposing, the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the active rich—as in¬ 
creasing the power available for social ends 
whilst more visibly fixing responsibility for its 
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proper use—subject, however, to the condition 
lhat the extent of the industrial administration of 
each capitalist ought not to exceed his capacity 
of personal supervision. 

Of the further prescriptions of positivism 
affecting the industrial world, which may be 
studied in the Politique Positive of Auguste 
CoMTK, the only one which we can mention 
here is that of the withdrawal of women from 
non-domestic labour, so that they may be alto¬ 
gether devoted to their proper social duties —the 
economy of the household, the care of the health 
and comfort of its inmates, and the early educa¬ 
tion of the young, especially the cultivation of 
their affections and the formation of their habits. 

[See CoMTK, Aug. ; Comtk, Auo., and Enolisu 
Political Economy. See also Littre’s Auguste 
Oointey 1864. The later positivists do not all 
follow Comte in rejecting political economy, and 
Littr4 does not.] J. k. i. 

POSSESSION; POSSESSIO, when used 
without any technical meaning by Roman legal 
writers, signifies the mere fact of physic .si control 
of a thing. Possession in a legal sense, is 
physical control of a thing either by oneself 
or by one’s agent, to which the law attaches 
special legal consequences. Possession of this 
kind, which may bo called legal [josscssion, is 
simply matter of fact, net of right or title to 
possess (j)osscssio in facto non m jure consistit), 
Ilenco a person may have legal possession of a 
thing, while some one else has tlie right to 
such possession, though tlic latter may vindicate 
his right in an action based on proof of title. 

Thus a thief may have legal possession of the 
pro[)erty of another, as against the v/orld in 
general. 

The special consequences which may attach in 
Roman law to possession are of two kinds. 

(1) Possession is protected by mcan.s of interdicts 
(see Inteudictum) against arbitrary disturb.iiice 
on the part of any one, including the owner of the 
thing, except that the possessor cannot maintain 
such an interdict against a person from whom he 
has taken possession by violence or by fraud or 
by his leave and licence (vi. clam, prccirio). 

(2) Posse.ssion for the time defined by law gives 

rise, under certain circumstances, to a title of 
ownership by usucapion (see Usucapio) or pre¬ 
scription (see pRAiSCHIPTIO). E. A. W. 

POST. See Post Office, The. 

POST OFFICE, The. English postal history 
begins about the middle of the 16th century. 
Events forced Henry VIII. and his successors 
to maintain an organised service for despatches. 
Increasing trade led the foreign merchants to 
institute a service to the continent, and their 
jealousies placed its control in the hands of the 
government. Thus in 1558 Thomas Randolph 
united the mastership of both posts. By the 
provision of horses at fixed points all travelling 
and correspondence were made easier. A mono¬ 
poly increased the effectiveness of the service, 
and the control of correspondence thus secured 
became a valued instrument of government. 


Its utility and necessity wore openly avowed 
until the restoration, and fully realised by 
Charles II. and James IT. 

In 1635 the posts within the kingdom were 
opened to private letters on the proposal of 
Thomas Witlieriigs. The growth of corre¬ 
spondence probably made .vurh a step necessary 
to maintain government control. A mor;opoly 
on existing postal routes was proclaimed and 
secured by cheap rates as much as by law. 
For a single-sheet letter only 2 1. was charged 
for 80 miles or less, and 4d. up to 140 miles. 
Beyond this, 6d. was charged, and 8d. to 
Scotland. No profit was expected, but a 
reduction of expense by about £3000. In 
1640 the parliament dismi.ssed Withcrings, and 
a struggle for control of tin' post office ensued. 
In 1644 hklniund Fiidcau': became postmaster. 
Until 1650 he w'orked at his own cost, taking 
the postage. He openetl now posts, and in 
1650 a rent of £5000 a year was wning from 
him. Since then tlie post office has alway.s 
been a source of revenue, and frequently ad¬ 
ministered in that chameter only. In 1653 
ITidcaux ceased to be postmaster, and the office 
was ** farmed ” for £10,000 a year. The profits 
were estimated at from £14,000 to £20,000 a 
year. Tins revenue was fr 9 Tn the postage on 
letters only, thougli the monopoly of letting 
post-horses secured ]>ostmastcrs at low salaries, 
and so reduced the cost of working. 

In 1657 the first post office act of parlia¬ 
ment was passed. It reduced the rate beyond 
80 miles to 3d. for England and to 4d. on 
letters to Scotland. It fixed tho charge to the 
public for post-horses at 2^d. a mile for each 
liorse, and “a guide groat for eacli stage.” In 
1660 a new act repeated most of tho Common- 
wcaltlr act, and forbade the carriage of mails 
in sliips not built in England and navigated 
by English crews. Private posts of three 
years’ standing were to be taken over and their 
organisers rewarded. From 1660 tho post office 
was farmed for £21,500, ami in 1667 this was 
increased to £43,000. In 1663 the revenue of 
the office was assigned to the Duke of York, 
and in 1677 he took the management into his 
own control instead of “ farming” it. On his 
accession in 1685 the revenue was estimated at 
about £65,000. Thenceforward it became a 
part of tho personal revenues of the sovereign, 
and subject to that minute exchequer control 
which has always marked its administration. 
From 1688 to 1691 the payments into the 
exchequer averaged £50,000 a year. In 1695 
they were £63,000, and in 1700, £77,384. 
They represent the net revenue after deducting 
all charges, and are tho only index of the 
volume and growth of correspondence. 

Throughout its history the post office has 
at once encouraged, absorbed, and suppressed 
private enterprise. In the 17th century bad 
roads and slow communication made it difficult 
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for a central administration to extend its system. 
Hence locally managed branch posts were neces¬ 
sary, but when these were established a desire 
to increase revenue and government control, as 
well as to sim|)lify tlio system, led to their 
absorption. I’lic same motives led to the 
suppression of competing [uivatc po.sts. In 
1619 a post, established by the corporation of 
London, was suppressed by iVideaiix. In 1680 
William Doewra took over a small business ot 
collecting and «lelivering letters in London and 
Westminster. lie opened many olfices an<i 
employoil a largo stall'in delivering letters and 
parcels up to 1 lb. in weiglit and £10 in value, 
with free insurance, at a charge of Id. each. 
In 1682 pj'oeccdiugs w<;re taken against him 
for infringing the royal monopoly. Doewra 
pleaded tbit as no lo<.;al post existed in London 
ho was not competing with the ollieial posts ; 
but the king’s bench held that the monopoly 
extended to all places oxeept those lying olf 
tli(! lines of jiosts. A nominal tine was imposed, 
and the system taken over by tbo post office. 
It was worked toleralily well, though probably 
not so well as by Doewra, and llio case illus¬ 
trates ill its details tlio contlict of monopoly 
and iirivato onteri»rise. The penny po.st, wliich 
as late as 1801 became tbo twopenny post, 
existed as a separates branch in London until 
tbo introdiudion of uniroini penny postage. 
In 1709 an attiuiipt w;is made by Charles Povey 
to sot up a balfponny po.st in London, but it 
was ])romplly suppressed, and no other serious 
attem[>t was made to cliallengo tbo postal 
monopoly until 1869, wlum tho operations 
of the Circular Delivery Co. were pronounced 
illegal. In 1890 two me.s.sengcr companies, 
who iiiiduded in their work tbo special delivery 
of letters, were com])e.lleil to pay a royalty to 
tbo post oflice, and the monopoly remains in 
active force. It covers tho eolhiction and 
delivery of letters, except letters sent by a 
servant., IViiMul, or person specially employed 
by tho scndi*i*. Its rlefenco is that by its aid a 
cheap uniform .si-rviee is maintained in remote 
district.s, such as would be impossible if private 
enterprise were allowed to occupy the more 
prolitabhicenires ; but even so protection within 
these areas m.'eds to be carefully limited if it is 
not to check the elaboration of social enterprise. 

Towards the chvse of tin* 17th century, .and 
for tlie tirst tweiilv vt'ars of tho ISth, the 
network of posts was exlcrnh'd by contracts 
given to m.iny private persons. In 1720 
Iv.ilph Allen, the most di.stinguisbed of these 
t'ontractors, then [Xfsimaster of Hath, made a 
gciii nil contract for the establislimeiit of ‘‘eross- 
posts," i.e. posts crossing from ono post-road 
to another. Ih* received tho postage on letters 
ho earrii'd, ;iinl paid all his expenses and £6000 
a year to the government. His contract wils 
renewed from time to time until his death in 
1764, and he opened many new posts at his 


own cost, besides giving a daily post on many 
of the main lines. This he did in preference 
to increasing his payment to the exchequer, and 
his enlightened policy brought an ample reward. 
In''1761 his accounts showed a profit of £12,000 
per annum. Allen's distinction in other ways 
is well known, but his work in the post office 
is worthy of all praise, and ranks him with 
Rowland Hill. 

In 1784 John Palmer, also a citizen of Piath, 
organised the mail-coach system. Previously 
mails were carried by mounted post-boys, who 
were constantly being robbed. Insecurity had 
altogether destroyed the efficiency of tlie service 
for business purposes. The new coaches with 
armed guards were practically exonqiL from 
robberies, and the increase of corrcsjiondence 
was enormous. Palmer was proiniscil 2^ per 
cent on tho net revenue beyond £50,000, but 
tho government soon tired of its bargain and 
forced on him a pension of £3000 a year. In 
1813, after a prolonged di.sciissiou in parliament, 
a grant of £60,000 was made to him. 

Tho 18th century was marked by tlie growth 
and abuse of the “franking” privilege enjoyed 
by members of both houses of parliament. In 
1716 franked letters were estimated at 17,600 
a year. In 1763 their postal value at current 
rates was £170,000 or nearly twice the net 
revenue. In 1764 a reduction of .some £30,000 
a year was made by an act requii’ing the whole 
addrc.s3 to bo in the same writing as the “frank." 
Successive governments tried to reduce the 
burden, but it was not extinguished until 1837. 

The growth of the revenue of tho post olliee, 
and of the volume of corre.spoiidcnrc, from 172-1, 
is shown by the following table. From 17('-1 to 
1713 the average net revenue wjus £67,000, anil 
from 1714 to 1723 about £9.“.,()0o. The increase 
was due chiolly to an increase oi rat< s in 1711. 
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41 
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1774-1783 
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717,1.31 
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40 
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1794-1803 

901 

3.29,r»l>0 

35 

021,627 

18i)l-18us 

1,1.73,082 

419,980 

29 

1,033,102 


The variations in expenditme in the earlier 
decades were due to the loss of packet boats, and 
other war expenditure. The increase of revenue 
from 1764 was due to the diminution of “franks,” 
tlie growth of trade, and the absorption of .-Mien’s 
“ bye-po.sls." The enormous growth of n-veiiue 
from 178-4 was owing to Palmer’s mail-coaches, 
and the growth of trade. The increase in net 
revenue is remarkable. Succe.ssive iucreas-cs o1 
postage rates are consiilered to have produced 
little or no increase of revenue. 

'the early years of this century were marked by 
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stagnation. In 1839 the revenue was Jess than 
in 1814. High rates checked correspondence or 
diverted it to irregular channels. On the 10th 
January 1840, Rowland Hill’s plan of uniform 
penny postage was introduced after much resist¬ 
ance. The number of letters increased in a year 
from 82 to 169 millions, but the net revenue fell 
from £1,600,000 to less than £600,000. This 
was partly due to an over-sanguine estimate, but 
more to the substitution of cosily railway convey¬ 
ance for carriage by mail-coaches, the expense of 
which was very small, and had been tivatecl by 
Rowland Hill as ah almost ncgligeable quatitity. 
Hesides the reduction of cost an improvement in 
the quality of the service had to bo given. 

I I ill Inui relied on the substitution of pre-payment, 
made easy by the device of adliesive stamps, for 
payment on delivery, to save the cost of compli¬ 
cated treatment and accounting, but the public at 
lirst regarded pre-payment as an insult to corre- 
spoudeiits and t^^ere slow to adopt it. In forim r 
days pre-payment would have been fatal to safety, 
and only a system of hand-to-hand accounting 
more elaborate than our present systeni of regis- 
(ration, with payment by the addressees, could 
secure delivery. The saving due to pre payment 
illustrates well tl)e commercial value of the honesty 
wliich makes the system possible. 

Since 1840 the chief changes in the letter post 
have been in the increase of the limits of weiglit. 
In 1871, 1 oz. instead of oz. was allowed for 
Id., and in 1897 llic limit was raised to 4 oz. 
In 1870 halfpenny post cards were issued, at first 
at face value, but in 1871, in deference to an 
outcry of the stationcr.s, a charge of Jd. for 12 
was added for the material, lu 1894 private 
cards were allowed to be used with adhesive 
stamps. In 1883 reply post cards were issued.’ 

'I’lie hook-post was instituted in 1818 for the 
encouragement of education and literature. The 
rate of 6d. a pound was reduced in 1855 to Id. 
for 4 0 /.., 2d. for 8 oz., and 2d. for each additional 
half pound. In that year 3 million book-packets 
weni i)osted. In 1856 circulars v ere admitted to 
the book-post. In 1866 a rate of Id. for every 4 
oz. was introduced, and in 1870 a rate of ^d. for 
cfcry 2 oz. The post has also been extended by 
widening the definition of articles transmissible, 
and has in 1897 heen practically ab.sorbed in the 
letter post, except for packets of less than 2 oz., 
hy the assimilation of rates. 

In 1862 a special rate wa.s allowed for patterns 
sent abroad, and in 1863 for patterns sent by 
inland post. In 1870 the rate for patterns and 
samples was made the same as for books, but in 
1871, on a reduction of the rates for heavy letters, 
the pattern post was abolished from the difficulty of 
distinguishing genuine patterns from other small 
packets. In 1887 it was re-established, but it 
has now also, by the assimilation of rates, been 
absorbed in the letter post. 

* In 1890 railway companies were allowed to accept 
6in>;le letters for tran.smis.sion by train fora fee of 2d. 
ou eaoli lot tor in addition to postage. This service may 
l-'O use<l either as an alternative or as a supplement to 
the ordinary post. In 1891 the post office undertook 
the delivery of letters and parcels by express messengers, 
employed either lor the whole course of transmission or 
on arri\'al by post at the terminal office. 


The newspaper post had its origin in the 17th 
century, when “the clerks of the roads” were 
allowed to frank new.spapers, and thus Ijecamo the 
chief newsagents. Many newspapers were also 
sent under other frank.s, and practically none paid 
postage. In 1825 newspapers were allowed to 
pivss free by act of parliament, but they were still 
charged with a stamp-duty, which was compuksory 
till 1866, and was accepted as an equivalent of 
postage until 1870, when the rate of 4d. for each 
registered newspaper was introduced. 

The parcel po.^t was established in 1883, and 
since 1885 has been extended to ne.arly all parts 
of the world except Rmssia and the United SUtes, 
which have no internal parcel posts. The high 
charges of the raihNays for parcel n'.ails ha.s led to 
the exlendetl use of road coac lies foi this service. 
The economic :idvautages of the parcel post— e.g, 
to the agricultural districis iu the cheap and 
expeditious carriage of rigrieiiRural produce—are 
scarcely yet developed. 

In 1841 the rigistralion of letters wa.s begun, 
with a charge of Is. for e.-ich letter. No com- 
pen.satioii for lo.ss was given. In 1817 the average 
number of rogi.stercd letters scut by the night- 
mails from London was only 3‘20. In 1848 the 
fee wa.s reiliiccd to 6(1. In 1858 lclt(‘r.s for the 
(jolonics and abroad were fii'st registered. In 1864 
the fee was nuiuced to 4d., and in 1878 to 2d., 
with compensation for loss up to £2. Tii 1886 a 
.system of, insuraucci uj) to £10 was iiitroduccal. 
In 1891 the limit was increased to £25, and in 
1892 to £50. In 1886 the insurance system was 
also extended to parcels. 

In the present century the post oflice has assumed 
three new functions—the transmission of money, 
and telegrams, and the custody of savings. These 
arc alike only in refiuiriug a widespread system of 
branch ollices. In 1792 the “clerks of the roads” 
at the general post ofiico wore allowed to issue 
money orders as a private venture'. In 1798 the 
business was transfern-d to Barne.s and Stow, two 
officials; from whose snec'.cssor.s it was taken over 
by the post office in 1838. In 1839, 188,000 
orders were issued at rar<3s of 6d. for £2 and Is. 6d. 
for £5. In 1841, wheu the rates were 3d. and 6<1., 
one and a half million of orders were Issued. In 
1862 the maximum amount was raised to £10, 
willi a commission of Is. In 1871 a graduated 
scale of charges, rising by pennies, was introduced, 
and 12,000,000 orders were sold. In 1877-78 the 
number reached its injiximum of 18,000,000. The 
increase was checked by an increase of rates in 
1878, and in 1881 by the introduction of postal 
orders which have superseded to a great extent 
money orders for less than £1. Recently there 
j has been a steady increase of orders for higher 
amounts.' In 1866 money orders were first sent 
abroad to the Crime^, and the system was gradually 
extended to the colonies. In 1869 a money order 
convention was made with Switzerland, and since 
then others have been made with practically every 
civilised state. In 1889 money orders were issued 
as an experiment by tcl(?graph between Ixrndon and 
seventeen large towii.s, and the system has since been 
extended to all money-order offices. The post office 
“money” order is a restricted form of cheque which 
offers security as its chief advantage. ITie postaJ 
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order is a bank note with a time limit to currency. 
Its chief disadvantage is the risk of loss and the 
temptation to dishonesty of post-office servants. 
Their enormous utility, chiefly to retail trade, is 
shown by the sum £55,075,961, transmitted in 
1896-97 by means of these two kinds of orders. 

In 1870 all private telegraphic undertakings 
except certain cable companies were purchased by 
the goveriiraeut for £10,130,000, and a strict 
telegraphic monopoly established. It covers the 
transmission of electric signals with or without 
the use of wires, and even more. In 1869 the 
charges for telegrams of twenty words varied from 
Is. to 68., according to distance, with a local 
charge of 6d. in London and some other large 
towns, covering about ‘2 per cent of the total 
number of telegrams. The total number of ollices 
open was about ‘2000, but many of these were 
competing offices clustered in busy centres. Many 
towns of from 3000 to 6000 inhabitants were from 
five to bill miles from an oflice. The use of the 
tclegiajih was a luxury confined to certain classes. 
The expense and dilliculty of sending telegrams 
limited public use. 'I'liese results represent the 
develojniient of telegraphy by commercial enterprise 
in about twenty-live years. Upon the transfer to 
the state a uniform rate of Is. for twenty words 
with free addresses was given. Within two years 
2*200 new offices were opened. In 1869 the total 
number of telegrams was less than 7,000,000. In 
1870 It rose to 10,000,000, and in 1872 to about 
15,00(),000. In 1884-85 the number of telegraph 
offices was 6000, and the uumlier of telegrams 
about 33,000,000. A new rate of 6d. for twtdve 
words including addres-ses was iutro<luced, and in 
1886-87 the rinmlier rose to 50,000,000. The 
average payment for a telegiam fedl from Is. Id. 
to 8d. The revenue, which in 1884-85 was 
£1,75:.,118, incrca.sod by only £3000 in 1885-86, 
while the numher of telegrams was increased by 
6,000,000. 'file tratlic in large towns was especi¬ 
ally .stimulated by the cliange. In liOiidon loc.al 
teletrrarns increa.scd from 1,800,000 in 1881-85 to 
3,800,000 in 1886-87. The growlli of the telegraph 
.service has .since proceeded rapidly in all parts of 
the kingdom, though the business is one that 
is especi.'illy .sensitive to commercial depression. 
Since 1878 a keen comp.ditiou has grown up 
between the telephone ami the telegraph. In 
many case.s their functions are diU'ereut, but the 
telephone undoubtedly takes the ]d.'ico of the 
telegraph in local cominunication.s. At an early 
date a decision was obtainctl that the lran.smission 
of messages by me:ins of telcplioues is an infringe¬ 
ment of tlie telegraphic monopoly, and since then 
all tclcplioiie cotnpaiiie.s liavc paid a royalty of 10 
per cent on their earnings to tlie post oflice. The 
prob'ction of a more cumbersome system at the 
expense of a more convenient system, even though 
tlio former has been ao<|uircd by the state at great 
cost, appears to be open to serious economic objec¬ 
tions, though the prcsoul arrangement may be 
delendod on other gvoumls. 

Tlio amount pai(i by the .state for the telegraphs 
has often been said to be excessive, but it must 
be remembered that it represented not merely the 
actual value of the plant ami business acquired, 
but alst) all future possibilities, Tlie telegraphs 


have not been financially successful in the hands 
of the state, but even tiiis result is exaggerated 
in appearance by the iiiclusioii of all capital ex¬ 
penditure with the amiual expenditure, a. m. o. 

[General IJi.storv.— (England) Lewins, fler Majesty a 
MailSf 1864.—Joyce, History of the 


hew edition, 1894. 

Special Works.— (Early posts in Englami) Ap'penau 
to Report of Secret Committee on the Post Office, Parliament¬ 
ary Paper 582 of 1844.—Wilson Hyde, The Vast in Grant 
and Farm, 1894.—(Packet soririce) Norway, History oj 
the Vaucket Service, 1895.—(Penny Postage) G. Birkocck 
Hill, Life qf Sir Rowland UiU, 1880.—(Recent history) 
Haines, Forty Years at the Post Office, 1895. 

.Many parliainent.'iry papers on post onice sunjects 
have appeared, vide Index to Papois on tlie Post Office, 
Parliamentary Paper No. 10 of IMO, on<l general indexe^ 
published periodically. Gencial statis(ic.s of English 
po.st offices since 1854 arc given in the annual reports of 
the postmaster-general. The International Bureaux at 
Berne publish returns relating to posts and telegraphs 
ill the countries of the international union.] 

See Post Office in Appendix. 
I’OSTLRTHWAYT, .Iamks (d. 1761), per- 
liapa a brother of Malaciiy Postletiiwayt, 
wrote The History of the Pablk Revenue from 
the Renvoiation in IGSS to , (Jhrisimns 1768, 
Lomlon, 1769, 4to. lie publj.shed OoUection of 
the Bills of Mortality fi\mi 1657 to 1768 in- 
elusive, with /[ Vomparative View of the Diseases 
and Ages, and a Table of the Prohahilities of Life, 
for the last SO Years, London, 1759, 4to. 

Nat. Ring. — M'Culloch, Lit, Pol. Ec.'] 
POSTLETllVVAYT, Malachy (1707-1767), 
wrote on the financial condition of the country 
from the stand|ioint of seeking its improvement. 
His largest book, based on the French work of 
J. Savauy I)E.s Buulons, of which it is in a great 
part a translation, was The Universal Dictionary 
of Trade and Commerce, London, 1st ed. 1751, 

2 large vols. fol. 4lh ed. 1774, apjiarently little 
more than a reprint of tlie 3rd e<l. of 1766. The 
book contaiu.s a gooil deal of information, often 
taken from the works of ot/iers, and, generally 
without acknowledgment, put togetlier in an 
unsystematic manner (M'thilloch, L?/. Pol. Rc.). 
He also wrote; The African Trade the (ireat 
Pillar ami Snpptrrt if the Bntish 1 Plantation 
Trad-e in America, etc., 1745, 4to.— The. National 
and Private Advantage of the African Trade 
considered, 1746, 4to.— Considerations on the 
Revival if the Royal British Assiento . . . with 
an attempt to unite the African Trade to (hat <f 
th/e South Sea Company, etc., T.ondon, 1749.— 
(ireat Britain s true System, etc., 1757, ‘‘little 
more than a transcript from Cantillon’s hook, ^ 
publi.died tw'o years before” (Cossa, Inlrod. to 
P. K., trans. by L. Dyer, Macmillans, 1893). 

Fostlelhwayt “compares the commercial and 
colonial policy of England with that of Holland, 
and tries to show how the British system miglit 

be improved, so as to outdo our rivals.”_ 

Cunningham, Growth of British Industry and 
Commerce in Modem Times [see also Ashley, 
Introduction to English Economic History and 
Theory, and Diet. Nat. Biog.\ 

POSTLIMINIUM, the jus postliminii is au 
expression used in Roman law for the right 
of a person on his return from capture in an 
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enemies* country to bo put in the same 
position as lie held belbrc his capture, iiis 
rccovoiy of his rights being based on the fiction 
that he had never left his own country and so 
had never lost his rights by becoming a slave 
of the enemy. e. a. w. 

POTHIER, the abbe Remy (1727.1812). 

Wrote : JklaircissemeiLts sur le Vusure et le 
trafic de Vargent (Reims, 1809) in opposition to 
the strict views of Canon Law (7.V.) on t’lese 
subjects. E. c.i, 

POTHlElt, Robert Joseph (1099-1772), a 
councillor at the TrisidUili a court of justify, 
and professor of law at the univtTsity of 
Oilcans. He is said to liavo been so con¬ 
scientious in the discharge of his judicial diifics 
t)iat, having once forgotten to mention, in a 
report, a document decisive on the case, I'c 
indemnified the losing party out of his own 
pocket. A member of the dca Domaines^ 

he so often inveighed against the fisc .1 “vactions 
'.(‘the revenue olIiccr.s that they v.\., wont to 
call him the “intractable” man. 

studious and highly gifted jurist, he worked 
twelve years at tlie correction and co-ordination of 
tlie text of the J’andects— PandecUe Jusliniame 
1748 and 1782 ; translated into French in 1817, 
2(5 volumes, and in 1818-20, 5 vols. 4to. Some 
years earlier ho piihlislicd the Coutu/ne d'Orleans 
(17G0, 1/70, and 1780). Thoroughly acquainted 
with French law, he wrote a long series of learned 
monographs on all its various branches ; TraiU dcs 
Obligations —dit Conlrat de Vente—des Fi^/s—des 
Cu?islituHo'ns de Rentes^ etc.f which has been of 
ill valuable assistance to the authors of the present 
Code Oir/il. Writing with great simplicity ami 
extreme clearness, lie was accustomed to examine 
/!vi*ry question under the double a^spcct of the /or 
ifiUrimr and the for exUrienr. —natural equity 
and positive law. His works have often been 
rej'uhlished in a collected form, from 1778 to the 
present time (I’othier, (Kuvres annotees et 
inises en correhitioa avec le Code Civil et la 
l&iisIaUon actuelU^ par Bugnet^ 2nd ed. 18G1- 
02, 11 vols.). e. ca. 

POTTER, William (17th century): 

Published anonymously Tlie Key of Wealth ; or 
a new vxtij for improving of Trade^ etc. (London, 
IG.'iO, fol.). This work, being in the nature of 
a lengthy and involved discourse, the author 
puhlisjicd a short abstract of the same under the 
title of The Tradesman s Jewel; or a snfe^ easie, 
speedy^ and effectual means for the incredible 
•idvohc.ement of Trade and multiplication of Riches, 
etc., by making Bills become current instead of 
Money (London, 1650, 4to). The author is hero 
‘ ouceniod to show how the advancement of trade 
depends upon the quick circulation of commodities 
which ill their turn are proportionable to the 
revolution of money or that which passes for 
Mich. 'Po facilitate a quicker mercantile exchange, 
letter advocated the current use of bills drawn on 
fixed security of land, houses, or known capital, and 
tlie formation of a reliable company of tradesmen 
>vho should be responsible for these bills printed 

VOL. III. 


in their name. This security was to be further 
“ backed ” by annually-paid insurers, wlio, in case 
of the highly improbable failurcof all the company, 
would make the bills good. Under these condi¬ 
tions the credit of these bills would, the authcr 
thought, be every whit as assured as that of tlie 
Clmmber of London or the Bunk of Amsterdam. 
In the same cciinectioii Potter also publi ned 
Humble proposals to (he JJonhle. the Council for 
Troule, . . . shelving what particulars if 

enacted by Parliament, would conduce to advance 
trade, imploy the poorc and preven t (he cntcKy of 
creditors . . . tending {lih-wise) speedily to 
promote the enterprise discovered in a bde treatise 
entitled, the Key of Wealth (London, 1651, 4to). 

A. L. 

POULETT SCROPE. See ScKori?. 
POULLaIN, Hkniiv (rnd of IGth and be¬ 
ginning oi the l / tli oenini v), appears to have 
been connected with the mint. The French 
monetary systr rn !or the coinage of gold and 
silver had jneserved the old medimv.tl ratio of 
12 to 1, which no longer coiTes]>onded to the 
actual ratio resulting from the larger (plantitles 
ofsilver relatively to gold imported from Anundca 
during the 16th century ; other countries had 
adopted ditlcrcnt and Iiighcr ratios, whence a 
great deal of trouble and disturbance in France, 
a flowing out of French gold and silver, and 
an extensive circulation of inforlor foreign coins, 
which attracted the attention of Sully (sec 
Taxonomies Royales. section iv. “Questions 
MonGtaircs,” pp. 110-114 in Ouillanmin’s PeUfe 
BihlioiMquc Economique). 

On this occasion Ponllain printed, under the title 
of Traictis des Monnoyes pour un canseiller d'JCstat 
(Paris, 1621, reprinted by Levenrier in 1709) the 
memorials, wliich lie at different dates had sub¬ 
mitted to various state.smen ; the first one only 
( f)e la Rc.i€ne.e et Cognoissance que doibt avoir un 
conseiller d'Kstnt au faict dcs Motmoyes) is in¬ 
scribed to Bully, ft is divided into Iw'clve 
Maxims, and is directed principally against the 
mintage of excessive quanlilies of small copper 
coins, an expedient then followed in Spain, whicli 
evidently excited the fears of Poullain ; ejimner- 
ating the six possible means of weakening tlie 
currency, he emphatically declares this one to be 
more dangerous than the five others taken together 
(p. 27, ed. 1621). 

As to the exports of specie resulting from the 
existence of diflereiit ratios hi different countries, 
a circumstance on which Poullain insists, he only 
once alludes to the desirability of making an inter¬ 
national arrangement, which certainly was beyond 
reach at the period when he wrote. Ilis remedies 
are the prohibition of monetary exports, and regula¬ 
tions ordering that no foreign coins shall bo allowed 
to enter the kingdom: by exception, the most usual 
ones may be accepted by French merchants residing 
near the frontier, but only by weight instead of by 
tale, thus recommending a curious revival of a 
practice said to have been prevalent during the 
middle ages, and with the further obligation to 
carry them to the nearest mint to be recoined. 

K. ca. 

N 
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POUND. 

Pound, Egyptian, p. 178; Sterling, p. 178; Tower, Troy, 

Avoirdupois, i>. 178; Turkish, see Medjidie, p. 179. 

Pound, E(iYPTiAN. Tlic cnrrcncy of E^^ypt 
was ro-organised in 1885, the standard of 
value then adopted being the gold pound of 
100 piastres. This pound is of the weight 
of 8*500 grammes, and is composed of gold of 
the millesimal fineness of 875. Its value in 
English standard gold (1 oz., 916*6 fine = 
£3:l7:10j|) is 20s. 3*7d. 

In addition to the pound the law provides 
for tlio issue of gold coins of the value of 50, 
20, 10, afid 5 piastres, proportionate in weight 
to the stainlard coin, and of the same fineness. 

The Eii^lisli sovereign, the French 20-franc 
piece, and the Turkisli pound, circulate in Egypt, 
and are received at the following rates: 

Sovereign 97*50 piastres. 

20-franc piece 77*15 » 

'rurki.sli pound 87*75 „ 

F. E. A. 

Pound Stjciimno. This title, which now 
stands for the gold sovereign, was origin¬ 
ally used to dcsignalo a jmund weight of 

silver (5760 grains), of wliieh 11 oz. 2 dwt. ] 
consisted of lino metal and 18 dwt. of alloy, 
wliich is Cfpiivalent to a millesimal fine¬ 
ness of 925. The word “sterling” implied 
.silver coin of this rincnes.s, to whicli reference 
is made by Kndiiig as having been the “old 
standard of hhigland ” in the reign of Edward 
I., and wliicli was probably introduced into this 
country by the Anglo-Saxons. 

Tlio “pmind sterling "was therefore a ]>onnd 
weight of .silver of the recognised standard, and 
one of the carli(;st instances of the u.sc of the 
expre.ssion occurs in the fourth year of Henry 
1 l.’s reign (1158). This jioiind was coined into 
210 j)Ciico (.see Phnny). 

iSterliiig lineiicss was maintained unaltered 
imtil the reigu of Henry VHf., when a de])ase- 
nient of the coinage was begun, and continued 
until the reign of Mary. (3n the accession of 
Elizabeth tlie old .standard was re-established. 
With the exception of this brief jieriod of fifteen 
years, the sterling lim iiess of the silver coins of 
England was niaiiitained without alteration from 
the earliest Saxon times until the year 1816, when 
the .st.and.ird .silver currency wjus abolished. 

Til 181(5 the standard silver currency w.as dis¬ 
continued, and a gold standard of value adopted. 
The silver Utkeu coins tlien introduced arc, how¬ 
ever, of the .same fineness as th.at of the old 
eurreiiey, the continuity id' the sterling finencMs of 
the silver I’oins being thus niaintainod to the 
present day. The title “pound sterling” lia.s, 
liowever, since the abovo-mentiouod date, been 
applied to the gold .sovereign, which in it.s turn i.s 
subdivided into 240 pence. Both the words 
“pound” and “sterling” now used to describe 
the sovereign, are thus legacies from a former 
system of eurreney. TliO title “pound” has no 
reference to any pound weight of gold, and the 
term “sterling” originally implied coins of a 
millesimal lineiioss of 925, whereas the fineness of 


the gold coin is 916*6. Tn the .scn.se, however, 
that “sterling” rciireseut’. coins of the standard 
finenc.ss fixed by law, the term may be considered 
riglitly applied to tlic gold coins of the realm. 

The following table records the various fine¬ 
nesses adopted for the silver coinage during the 
period of debasement referred to (.see Alloy) ;— 





1 Fineness 

of 


Year. 

Reign. 


the P 

Silver. 

ound. 

Alloy. 

Finene 

exp^es^ 

milles 

malb 




oz. d 

\vt. 

oz. 

dwt. 


From the 

ntroduction ofl 





025-0 

“sterling 

” by the Anglo 

I. 

11 

2 

0 

IS 

Sfixons to 

the year 154J. 

j 



4 



1543 

Henry VIII. 


10 

0 

0 

0 

833-.3 

1545 


6 

0 

1) 

0 

500 0 

l.'i40 



4 

0 

.S 

0 

.333-3 

1.047 

Kdwani VI. 


4 

0 

8 

0 

333-3 

1550 



6 

0 

6 

0 

.500-0 

1551 



3 

0 

9 

0 

2.50-0 

1653 



11 

1 

0 

19 

921-25 

165:J-r>S 

Mary 


11 

1 

0 

li) 

921-25 

j 1558 to 

1 1816 

Elizabeth to 
George III. 

u 

11 

2 

0 

IS 

0-25-0 


The origin of the word sterling is generally 
traced to EASTKRf.i.Nos ; the nninc jiopularly ii.sed 
in Norman timc.s to designate traders with England 
who hailed from German and Scand in.avian ports, 
and ill dealing with whom tliis standard of value 
was employed. v. E. a. 

Pound, Towku, troy, Avoir.Durois. The 
old mint jxiund, kept in tlio Tower, and known 
as the Tow(}r pouinl, was crpial tn r»100 of our 
troy grains. It was tlie standaril for gold and 
silver from Saxon times, and this weight of 
silv(?r w.as the c.arlic.st form of Ibo pound st(.'rling. 
An Act of 51 H(m. III. (1266) dindarcs that tlie 
English penny, “ c.allcd a sterling, shall weigh 
thirty-two wheat corns in the midst of the car ; 
and twenty pence do make an ounce ; and twelve 
ounces a pound.” Tliis gives ns the origin of 
the divi.sion.s of our monetary sy.stcm. 

Troy xveight was probably introduced from 
France early in the 14lh oeutnry. By an Act 
of IS lien. Vlll. (1527) the Tower pound w.as 
abolished, and tlie “ pouiide Troye, which 
cxcecdcth the pound Tower in weight iii. 
quartei-s of the oz.” was dee.bi.rcd the legal 
standard for gold and .silver. Taking the Tower 
pound at 11,}: troy ounco.s, the, troy ])ound 
would weigh 5760 grains, as at ])resent. 

The Avoiiinurois pound, of 16 ounce.s, and 
equal to 7000 troy grains, is at least as old as 
the beginning of the 14th century, .and sn))er- 
seded the old commereial })ound, or mercliant s 
pound, which contained 14 Tower ounces, or 
6750 grains troy. There was also formerly in 
ii.se a commercial pound cijual to 16 Tiiwer 
ounces, or about 7200 grains troy. 

Our present staudarcl weights are believed to 
be almost exact equivalents of tliose, legalised 
in 31 Edward I. (1303), renewed in 12 Hen. 
\TI. (1497), and again in the reign of Elizabeth 
(15SS), and kept in the Exchequer. They were 
again adjusted by 5 Geo. IV. c. 74 (1824), 
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which declared the standard troy puiind to 

eoual a 1-^® weiglit of a cubic inch of 

^ 252*458 

distilled water, ternporature 62" Kahr., baro¬ 
meter being at 30 inches ; and finally they were 
scientifically adjusted by the Standard Commis¬ 
sion (1843-1854). 

Troy and avoirdupois weights compare with 
metric weights as follows : 

1 grain troy= *06479895 grammes 
1 lb. troy = 373 *23937728 
1 lb. avoir. =453*6926521 ,, 

1 gramiiio= 16*43234874 grains troy 
1 kilogramme = 2*04621248 lb. avoir. 

fll. W. Chisholm, On the Science of Wevjhiiuj 
and Measuring.'] n. w. n. 

POUND, Turkish. See Mkhjidik. 

POUNDAGE. See Tonnage an u Poundage. 

POVERTY. Much of the confusion ol 
♦bought incidental to economics arises from 
the foot that the terms employed have also a 
popular and loose sense. We spe v of the 
poverty of an individual or of a nation, but 
we also speak of poverty of surroundings, of 
intellect, even things inanimate, as scenery, 
or a building, or a poem, are said to be poor. 
Underlying all these uses is the same idea, viz. 
a defect or shortcoming vdth reference to an 
end or to a standard, more or less arbitrarily 
set up. Applying this economically, we find 
that poverty implies the absence of some of 
the inatcrifil conditions or “goods” of life, 
without which life is ini perfect. Thus Aristotle, 
in a welP-known passage in the Ethics^ speaks 
of a certain equipment, without 

which goodness and happiness arc impossible. 
So that, wdiatever be taken to be the end of 
life, poverty implies an insuflicicncy of the 
material equipment needed to attain to it. 
This marks it oil’ at once from destitution, 
whi(ih imjdies the want of the conditions 
nect'i^sary to a merely physical life, or to xuit 
the distinction shortly, destitution is the lack 
of the necessaries of life, commonly so called, 
fioverty an insufficient supply of its comforts 
(see Poor). 

Although it is no doubt true that material 
well-being is not the only or the highest 
end in life, no one would seriously combat 
Aristotle’s statement that a certain level of 
material comfort, the provision of a certain 
amount of necessaries and conveniences, is 
essential to any high typo of life whatsoever, 
lienee a growing conviction that poverty is 
an evil which the government of a country 
should combat. Such a feeling is of compara¬ 
tively recent date, as witness the writings of 
the early church fathers on the subjeet, and 
the popularity in the middle ages of vows of 
poverty, with their embodiment in the orders 
of monks and friars. 

but granting that the lessening of poverty, 
or in other words, the general diffusion of a 


higher standard of material comfort, is a proper 
aim for government—nay, one of the reasons 
for corporate life, the question remains how it 
may best be attained. The history of nations 
i is a long record of the failure of experiments 
with this object. Governments have attempted 
by arbitrary action to raise wages and to cheapen 
commodities; to redistribute and to equalise 
wealth. The secret of their failure has lain 
in the fact that, so far from calling out and 
strengthening the motives which lead men to 
seek independence and to improve their 
position, they have weakened and crushed 
them. Without going too I’ar into detail, the 
results of the teachings of experience may be 
summed up under one or two heads: (1) the 
history of the po"*!* law has shown conclusively 
the mistake r.f enden \ ouriiur to act immediately 
on the individuaj, and to better his position, 
as it were, in sjiite of himself; (2) in this 
country, at any rate, wo have satisfied our¬ 
selves that in all exchange of commodities 
the fullest freedom should bo permitted, 
subject only to the prevention and juinishmcnt 
of fraud. The extension and development of 
this principle, till it amounts to a general 
policy of laissez-faircj allowing of unlimited 
competition, and leaving it to each to prove 
his right to succeed in the struggle, is claimed 
by the extreme individualists as the only 
solution of the problem. But (3) the tendency 
of the time is for government to interfere more 
and more where services are exchanged ; 
strengthening the position of the weaker 
party, and enabling him to compote on 
somewhat more equal terms. Under this 
head would come the various acts of parlia¬ 
ment regulating the relations between employer 
and enq>loyed. (4) Hand in liaml with these 
measures go all those which aim at improving 
the conditions under which the poor live, at 
increasing their opportunities to improve their 
position, and so nullifying in a measure in¬ 
herited inequalities, and the rcstihdivo power 
of poverty. Such, for example, would bo the 
provision of education, and the opportunities 
of carrying it on, whether general, iiintho 
shape of free libraries, or teehnical, in schools 
and institutions for the purpose. Closely con¬ 
nected with these are the op])ortunitics for 
thrift which are afforded by the post office 
savings banks and insurance policies. It is a 
question of degree how far this provision of 
the means of escape from poverty should bo 
carried. In education, for instance, we have 
now, as the phrase runs, a ladder set up by 
which the passage from one stage in society 
to another is made easier, but we do not, as 
is the case elsewhere, provide, to any large 
extent, means of rational recreation (see Public 
Assistance). (5) The work of the state in 
England may be said to be limited to the 
provision of an exodus from poverty, of which 
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men may avail themselves according to their * Pownall also wrote A Letter to Admn Smithy 
inclinations and powei s. The extreme socialists ^cing an examination of several Points of Doctrine 
would go much further in the direction of organ- down in his Enquiry into Vie •nature and cause 

isatioiL and co-operation, until the means of pro- ^ Weedih of Nations^ (London, 1/ / 6, 4to). 
duetion, being in the hands of the state, it can [Raos Life of Ad. Smith.] 
deal with poverty and grarlnally abolish it. POYNINGS’ ACT (Law) was a 
But here, more than in most fields of practical measure which formed an epoch in the history of 
economics, a wide experience of the effects of Ireland. In the time of Henry VII. English 


moderate action is needed to justify recourse to 
extrcjue measures. 

The above is a rougli sketcli of the attitude 
of the state towards poverty and ite cure ; the 
principles which sliould guide the individual 
in his use of cliarity towards tliis end may be 
seen in tlie articles CiiAiaTY and Chauity 
Groan isATioN. 

It is not to l)e expetded that poverty will 
ever “cease out of the land”; there must 
always 1)0 difrerent standards of living in the 
dilforent classes of a community, and there 
will always ho those who, from some cause or 
another, drop from the higlier to the lower. 
The most that can he achieved is that the 
j)assage upwards should bo facilitated, and 
that the blame, if blame it be, of poverty 
should rest on the individual rather than on 
his eircumsUuccs, and that the lio})elcssne.ss 
of poverty should become less pressing. There 
are not wauling signs that Ihis is already the 
cjiso in England. Among them may be men- 
tiou(!d the steady progress of the working 
class in material well-being, the improvement 
in their housing, clothing, diet, and education; 
the increase in the number of moderate, as 
cornparctl with large fortunes, shown by the 
income-tax returns, the great develojuneiit of 
the jiractice of insurance all through the com¬ 
munity. 'rhes(* are evidence of independence 
of eharaeler, of the readiness to make use of 
opportunities which, without that independ¬ 
ence, would ho t)ir('re<l in vain. u. r. i». 

rOWEK OF ATI'OKNEY. See Attounky, 

i’oWKU OK. 

TOWN ALL, Thomas (1722-1800), governor 
of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, wrote 
The Administrnthm of the Colonics (1 vol. 8vo 
2nd^ed., London. 176.^); :hd od. enlarged, 3 
jvirts, London, 17G0, 8vo ; 4th ed., 2 jarts. 
London, 1708-1774, Svo ; .0th ed., 2 vols 
1774, Svo). In the eight eha].ters of the 
vol,, the .author cousider.s the nece.ssitv fo 
iormiug a state olliee for administering tl 
husines.s of the colonies ; a bill of rights and 
gcinu'al act of commerce for the colonies; th' 
mamur of pn)viding for the support of tl 
king s government in the colonies, and tli 
state of the courts of judiiyiture there ; tl 
internal taxation ; general princi])les of money 
both ill coin and pajier ; the administration of 
their (American) Indian allairs; and lastly, a 
consideration of the commerce which arises 
from the colonies, and the revision proposed of 
the actual state ot that of the British colonies. 


• ' ’ ^ . \ 

point; and it nccaine ^ the 

subjection of the country, so far at I6ast as tlie 
settlers of the Pale were concerned, something 
more than a mere name. The great Norman 
family of the Geraldines had acquired almost 
unlimited power in Ireland ; andr when they 
supported the cause of Perkin Warbeck and 
Lambert Simnel, Henry determined to retaliate 
on them and on Ireland. He accordingly sent 
Sir Edward Poynings as lord-deputy with a 
strong army, and full powers to effect a 
radical cliange. Poynings called a parliament 
at Drogheda (1494-95), and conijiclled it to pass 
the famous measure known as Poynings’ Act. 
This act contained provisimis to restrain the 
lawlessness of the Anglo-Irish within the pale 
and to confirm the roynl sovcieignty. All 
private hostilities without the deputy’s licence 
rere declared illegal, but to excite the Irish to 
war was made high treason. ^Iiirders were to 
be avenged by legal process, and not by pillag¬ 
ing and the exaction of fines. The citizens or 
freemen of towns were prohibited fi oin rrcciving 
wages or becoming retainers of lords and 
gentlemen ; and to chei^k the ])Owe*“ of the 
freemen, none who had not served ap])rentioe- 
ships were to be admitted as aldermen or 
freemen of corporations. The rc(juisitions of 
coync and livery were exiuessly forbidden, and 
the sUitutcs of Kilkenny mcu'c renewed and 
confirmed. All the chief oflicerEs of state and 
the judges were to hold their ]>atents during 
pleasure instead of for life as lu-retofurc. But 
by far the most imi.ortant provisi^'iis were 
those which enacted that all existing English 
laws should be in force in Ireland, and that no 
jiarliament should be held in Ireland without 
the sanction of king and eonneil, Avho .should 
also be .able to di.sallow statutes passed by the 
Irish hoiLsea. . These provisions [)ractically 
annulled the legislative independence of the 
Phiglish colony in Ireland, and—as they'* 

remained in force for nearly three centuries_ 

proved to be one powerful means for maintain¬ 
ing the subordination of the island. 

[Irish Stalutes. — BnuM ^Smith’s JJist,>ri/ oj 
P(/.Wiam€a«.—Plowden’s History of Ireland from 
its Invasion under Hairy II. to its union with 
(Ire»it Britain.—UsLYeriy's History of Ireland 
Ancient and Modern.] g. b. s. 

PRAEPOSITUS, or provost, rather a general 
than a particular name, given chiefly to the 
steward or baililfot a anor, and to the Reeve 
of a tithing or Township, of a town or burgln 
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If a municipal officer he had certain police 
duties, and represented the township in Jie 
higher local courts ; if a manorial officer, he 
had to preside in the lord's court, collect his 
dues, and manage his estate. He was never a 
royal officer, being appointed by the lord of the 
manor or elected by tlie locality for which he 
acted. [Domesday, — Cunningham’s hidustry 
ami Commerce.'] E. u. v. 

PRiESCRIPTIO, was a clause sometimes 
inserted at the be^nning of tlie formula of an 
action for the purpose either of enabling tlie 
plaintiff to qualify his claim {prccscriptio 
adore) or of introducing an exception to an 
action on tlfe part of the defendant (prijcscriptio 
pro reo). After the disappearance of the 
formulary proceduro proescHptio became e(piiva¬ 
lent to exceptio and was particularly used to 
signify the exception or jdea of LLo defendant 
that the action against him '• ^ barred on account 
of its not haung been biougiit within the 
period fixed for its limitation. Ui • the law 
of Justinian 'jkoiscriptio lowji tern ports was a 
means of acquiring a good title to land on 
account of possession for ten or tweizty yearn, 
instead of being only a defence to the possessor 
against the action of the owner. Hence we find 
prccscriptio divided by couimentators on Roman 
law irjto prascriplio acquisiUvaf by which a 
riglit is acipiired, and pra'seriptio cximetiva, by 
which an action may be barred owing to la]»so 
of time (see Limitation, Statutes of ; Pke- 
scRri'TivE Right.) k. a. w. 

PRATT, J. Tidd (1797-1870) English juris¬ 
consult. Piiblislied :— The *>\tvi)iys Danics in 
Kiigland^ Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, atranyed 
aecordhuj to counties, and the increase or decrease 
of .. . depositors since November 1831, with an 
. I ppendix containing all the Returns relating to 
Savings Ba7iks , . . since Nov&mher 1830. (fjoudon, 
18134 and 1842.) M‘Culloch [Lit. of Pol. Econ.) 
refers to the work as “ an interesting an<l perfectly 
authentic puhlication.” A. h. 

PKECARIiE, or boon-work. Special work 
at plough-time, harvest, etc., done ad precevi 
or at bene by the V illein for the lord of the 
manor, and usually distinct from Weekwokk. 
See Services, Predial and Military. 

PREOARIUM, in Roman law, is a legal 
relation which arises when a person siinidy 
allows another, at his request, the use of a 
thing without entering into a contract of 
grituitous loan (Commodatum) witli him. 
Tlie holder of a thing in this way has legal 
possosaioii of it (see Possession), but the person 
who has allowed him to have it may dotermhie 
the relation at his will ; as, however, he docs 
not hold under a contract he is not liable for 
ordinary negligence, but only for fraud or for 
sueh nogligciice as is equivalent to fraud. 
Precarium was sometimes only in form a 
gratuitous transaction, it being made use of to 
facilitate mortgages and for other business traiis- 
JMitioiis. SaVIGNY suggested that precarium 


originated in the practice of patrons allowing 
their clients to cultivate pieces of the ager 
publicus which they were in possession of. The 
position of a Tenant at Will of English law 
! is in some respects analogous to that of the pro- 
! bilious tenant of Roman law, B. A. w. 

PRECIOUS ^METALS (Discoveries of, 
1492 to 1807). In the economist’s vocabulary 
the term precious metals is used in a different 
sense from that m which it is employed in 
chemistry, and the standard for determining 
I the metals that belong to this class is a different 
one. In economic parlance “precious” has 
reference to value, and means that which is rare 
and highly esteemed, and, by adding another 
quality, which is quite just, w'e may accept the 
definition given ?a the Cenl-trn Dictionary and 
say that economists havt. agreed to call precious 
metals those metals tb.ic are “ valuable enough 
to be used as a standaid of value and abundant 
enough for coinage.” Hence in general the 
tenn includes only gold and silver. 

Platinum has a theoretical claim for admission 
in this category because it is rare, has great 
value, and has been used in coinage.^ In the 
year 1828 the emperor of Russia issued an 
edict (24th April, Russian calendar) providing 
for the coinage of ducats having a value of three 
silver roubles and a weight of 10,363 grams, 
which established a ratio with gold of about 
1; 3. Later, coins of larger denominations were 
also issued, but platinum coinage in Russia was 
discontinued in 1845 on account of excessive 
tiuctuations in the value of the metal. 

The discovery of America marks no arbitrary 
division ^ in the history of the prec’oiis metals, 
but, on the contrary, Columbus’s undertaking 
owed no small part of its stimulus to the deple¬ 
tion of the world’s stock of gold and silver, and 
the success of his enterprise opened up the 
world’s largest depository of those metals. The 
chief importance of the date 1492 rather con¬ 
cerns the statistics of the production of gold and 
silver than the question of the relation of those 
metals to each other (see Gold; Silver). 

For twenty centuries before the discovery of 
America there was considerable stability® in 
the ratio of gold to silver ; with few exceptions 
the value of gold did not exceed twelve times 
that of silver, and during the middle ages it 
was for the most part under that ratio. The 
range of variation in all that time was not half 
so great as within the past twenty years. 

1 See Lexis, article^*' Bdelrnetalle ” in HandworUrlruch 
der Staatswiswisckufien, vol. lii. p. 1, Jena, 1892, 

2 Lindsay, Frdsbewgung der Eddmetalle seU 1860, 
etc., p. S2 tf., Jena, 1893. 

3 SoQtbeer, Melmetall-PridukHontind WerthverhdZtnUi 
zwUchen Gold und Siller seit der Enldeclcung AmerikoM bU 
tur Gegenwart, Erganzungsheft No. 67 zu Petormann’s 
Mitteilungen, Gotha, 1879, pp. 141 with three charts. 
Another of Dr. Soetbeer’s coiftrfbutlons to this subject 
which he has treaU J more tiioroughly than anyone eliie 
as yet, is to be found iu liirth's A'tnalen des dexUsdien 
lUUdics, Jahrg, 1876. The results of both these contri¬ 
butions are suiniued up in his MaUrialien zur ErlduUrunq 
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In discussing the ratio from 1492 up to the 
present time, we may conveniently distinguish 
three periods—first, from 1492 to 1687; second, 
from 1687 to 1873 ; third, from 1873 to 1897. 

First Period 1492-1686.—This period agrees 
with the division made by Dr. Soetbeer, and 
the reason for stopping with the year 1686 is 
because the nature of tlio information, upon 
which our knowledge of the value of gold and 
silver is based, changes radically after this year. 
Previous to 1687 there is no record of regular, 
systematic, ofliciul market quotations whereby 
the values of gold and silver, and hence their 
ratio, may be followed in any one country for 
successive periods of time. An official circular 
was issued from Hamburg, the leading market 
of the time, commencing with 1060, which 
gave silver quotations, but gold was not quoted 
in this circular until 16S7. In the first period, 

therefore, the sources of information consist of: 
(1) Mint rules and regulations which generally 
attempt to approximate the market ratio at the 
date at which they go into effect, though, of 
courae, the real ratio may vary from the mint 
ratio at any subsequent time ; (2) commercial 
account books, political essays, and reports of 
the time. The conclusions that may bo drawn 
from those two sources are more .satisfactory 
than might he at first supposed. Though they 
do not enable us to follow with accuracy the 
minute variations from year to year, we do 
get sufficient glimpses of isolated cases to bo 
able to judge of the ititorvening movements. 

'riie ratio of gold to silver at the time of the 
discovery of America was about 1 : 10*5, and 
hatl not varied much from tliat figure for twenty- 
five years previously, indeed, the variation had 
j»robahly not exceeded one unit in the one 
hundred and fifty years immediately jn’ccediiig 
this date, and for one hundretl years after 1492 
there was little change. Such as actually took 
place was gradual, it did not exceed one unit 
of divergence, and was of the nature of a rise 
in the value of gold. That so little change 
occurred is very remarkable, because great 
changes took place at the .same time in the 
relative quantities of gold and silver produced ; 
the average ;;ohl product in the twenty-four 
years 1521-lfill increased only 25 ])er cent 
over that for tin* twenty-eight year period 
1493-1520 while the silver product almost 
doubled ; comparing the sixteen years following 
(1545-60), when the Potosi mines gave their 
und Bcurth'iluju] drr u'irth.^cluij'tlu'heii EdeliiielaU ixrhiH- 
nisse ned drr tterliii, 1SS<». There are 

two ICriglislj trati>l;ilii>iis of the Materiulien. One is 
entiLlt'd Ma(rnixl.< for the. lllioitrxitioTi and Critin^m of the 
Economic Itelation.'i of the Pncioxis Metals, and of the 
(‘unrnc;, Question, atul was puldished as Appendix XVl. 
t.o fiu' (Joltl and Silver Ciuninission lit*port. See Hlue 
Uook, Appendix to Final Iteport of the Hoyal Coinmis- 
sion, pjt. Lomlon, ISv'^S. The other translation 

WHS ma<h‘ by Frnf. Tanssii< of llarvani University, atni 
niblishid as Appinidix 11. to Mr. Kdward Atkinson’s 
lopoi t to tin' t Stall's liovnrntnonl oii nnintiilUsvi 

in Europe. Sfi* Uniti'd Stat<'s ('onsuliir Itoports, No. S7, 
Ot'OfintH'i ISST, pp. Washington. 


great yield, with the preceding period 1521-44, 
we find that the annual average silver product 
increased more than threefold, while that of gold 
increased very little, perhaps 15 per cent. Three 
hundred per cent increase in the silver product, 
15 per cent in that of gold ^ and yet almost no 
perceptible change in the ratio ! Soetbeer gives 
average ratio for years 1521-40 as 1:11-25, 
and for period 1541-60 as 1 :11 *30. 

Whether the variation be great or small, the 
more difficult question to be determined is, 
which of the metals is responsible for tlio 
change, or whether both have varied ? In the 
present case the?-e seems to be some reason for 
supposing that gold rose slightly in value about 
1550 ; though, if so, the rise was disregarded by 
the mint regulations of the time, and was per¬ 
haps limitexi to Germany, where so much money 
below standard circulated that it was necessary 
' to tabulate the ungarische Diikaten **and the 
reiclisiconstiiutionsmt'mige thalers which remained 
unchanged, and give their value in other coins. 
These tables, quoted by Soetbeer, form a valu¬ 
able soiirce of ir»formation from which wo can 
got at the ratios of goKl to silver. Other 
sources which are used as a basis for determin¬ 
ing the ratio in Germany at dilforeut periods 
are; a ‘‘licchenbiich"from the year 1527 
with a preface dated 1489 giving several quota¬ 
tions indicating a ratio of 1 ; 11 *2 ; Adam Reiss’s 
Erfurt Records 3 of 1518, which show ratios of 
1 :10*31 with same ratio quoted in successive 
editions dated 1529, 1533, 1578, and 1581 ; 
report of Copernicus to King Sigismund in 1526 
entitled Jilotiela cudemlae rnfio, and reprinted 
in collection made by Wolowski, Paris, 1864 ; 
mint laws of 1524, lieichs Munzordimiig, 10th 
November 1524, establishing ratio of 1 : 11-38, 
those of 1551 establishing the same ratio, those 
of 1559 changing ratio to 1 :11*44, and those 
of 1506 cliajigiiig tlie ratio again to 1 :11*55. 

In 1623 the Gove.nirueiit Council made the 
ratio in Germany 1.-11 *61 wliich was unfavour¬ 
able to gold, and Soetbeer claims tliat the 
mint ratio of fjower Saxony in 1610 (1 : 12-20) 
was nearer the market ratio. A i-eport to tlie 
Reichstag in 1665 claims that the market ratio 
was about 1 : 14 -26 and anotlier report in 1669 
gives the ratio as 1 ; 15*11. 

As fV»r variations in England, Soetbeer relies 
upon the quotations based on mint rides and 
quoted by Rmling.'* These show little varia- 

1 See Soetbeer, Materialicn, translated in Jtepnrt oj 
(n>ld and Silrer ; also excellent article by 

Prof. E. Xn-sse entitled “ Das Geld- und Aliinzweseii," in 
Schiinbero’s Handlnivh drr politischrn Oekonomu, vol. i. 
pp. 315-37S, Tubingen, isyo. 

- lU'heinuie vnnd hilbsche liichnnngavff aVm Kaufman- 
.<chiifttn, von Johannes Widinan v. Eger, “ Mayster in 
den livyenn Kiin-sten zu Leihzig.” 

^ .\daiii Hiess's liechnung axif der Linilien, gemacht in 
ma.<^eu tnan «>• pjUgt tzii krn in alle TeehenffchuUn grunt- 
iich 1‘egrifen anno lolS, licintigldirh ulnrlcsen u. z. andern 
mill in trugk lyr/ertigt, Philbrdt, 

■* W. Kufiing, Annals of the I'oinagg of (Jrent Britain 
and its Depeiiilencies, Jrd ed. 3 vols., London, 1.S40. 
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tion from the ratio 1:11 for the period 1627 
to 1601, but from 1605 on a rather rapid 
rise in the value of gold ; thus 1605, ratio 
1 ; 12’10 ; 1610, ratio 1 :13*3 ; 1619, ratio 
1 :13*3 ; 1663, ratio 1 :14*5 ; during reign of 
William and Mary, 1:15*1; uiul 1717, ratio 
1 ; 15*2 ; Newton’s report in 1717 recommended 
a ratio of 1 :15*096. 

Soetbeer quotes various ligures taken from 
Holland and French records with similai- I'-. ults. 
In general, therefore, it may be said tliat lurh.g 
the 15th century and eorly part of (!»•' I6tli, 
silver fell in value on account of imreasoil 
production due to the Fotosi mines. From 
about 1620 to tlie end of our tirst p*M iud (1687) 
Lhero seems to have been a siuhu ■ ind markcMl 
liso in value of gold combiiu;d '• i lil l ie '*liaiigo 
in condition of produclion of --it her meUih and 


therofoi-e probably duo to the growing use and 
demand for gold in international trade. 

Second Period 1687*1873.—The second period 
presents less difliculty in i. scertaining the market 
ratio, because we have Hamburg official periodical 
(piotations for both gold and silver, and regular 
tpiotations on the London market. It is only 
m ccssary to make accurate calculations for tlie 
sa ne degree of fineness. Dr. Soetbeer lias 
selected from this material, as most satisfactorily 
representing the best market, the Hamburg 
quotations from 1687 to 1833 and those of 
TiOndon brokers from 1833 to the present time. 
Mr. Seyd^ hai also prepared a series of figures 
giving notations of the Bunk of Kogland for years 
1733 to 1819. In the following kildo the average 
price of silver and Lho ratio to one unit of gold 
are given for the periods indicatcil -; — 


A»for 
I’eriofl. 

PriCAi of silver 
in pnico pm' 
sUui'i.'ud ounce. 

Hi.tl* me unit 

•old. 

1687-1600 

621-^ 

1 1 

1601-1700 

63,V 

1 »-96 

170M710 

avi. 

15-27 

171M720 

621 

15*15 

1721-1730 

62h 

15-00 

17:'.1-1710 

62t'V 

15*07 

1711-1750 

63 • 

14-03 

1751-1760 

6 1;/ 

1 1-56 

1 1 (fll -17 / 0 

6311 

14*81 

1771-1-.so 

64-!'- 

M*6( 

17S1-170O 

63,^ 

! 1-76 

1701-1800 

61 i 

15*12 

l.soi-1810 

60 

15*61 

1811-18*20 

601 ;i 

15*51 

1821-18:50 

59]/. 

15*80 

18:11-1810 

59^ 

15*75 

1811-1850 

50,‘V 

15*83 

18r.l-1860 

61 :> 

15*36 

18tiM870 

601 If 

15-18 

1871-1875 

59 

15-98 

1873-1875 

581 

16*23 

1876-1880 

m 

17*90 

1881 

51 

18*16 

188‘2 

51 > -i 1 

•’ 11 rt 

18*19 

188:i 

50g 

18*64 

1884 

507 

18-57 

1885 

48 

19*41 

1881-1885 

50.? I 

18*69 


* K. Seyd, Der Hauptirrtkum in der Goldwiihrung. 
ej'st Icritischen Lernerkunyen iiber Dr, Soetbepys Schri/ten. 
&rai>/iist7iea Ta/el. Rudolstadt iind Leipzig, 

'i'heso quotations are taken from the reports of the 
rector of tlie United States mint upon the production 
the precious metals. This is at present the best 


Average for 
Period. 

Tl ico of silver 
in ])(‘nce j>or 
stanilfird ouie rv 

Katio to one unit 
nf Gold. 

1886 

^r.j| 

20-78 

1887 


21-13 

1888 


21 *99 

1889 


22*10 

1890 , 

47i 

19*76 

1886-1800 

41/,r 

21*15 

1891 

^5i\, 

20*92 

1892 

39? 

23*72 

1893 

35 

26*49 

1891 

•2SJ 

32*56 

1805 

2913 

31 *60 

1891-1805 

351-3 

27 06 

1896 

6013 

30*59 

ia97 


34 -‘20 

1898 

26j-{l 

35-03 

1899 

27 

34*36 

1900 


33*3:; 

1896-1900 

' 28A 

33*50 

1901 

27 A 

34-68 

1902 

24^ 

39*15 

1903 

248 1 

38*10 

1904 

26A^ 

35*70 

1905 

27-U 

33*87 

1901-1905 

2513 

36*30 

1906 

~30J 

30*54 

1907 

30A 

31 *24 

1908 

24^1 

38*64 

1909 

‘ 23M 

39*74 

1910 

24H 

38*22 

1906-1910 

30f 

35*67 . 


available source for statistics on tliis subject. T1 
Mint Report quotations and ratios from 1687-1832 ai 
taken from Dr. A. Soetbeer’s KdelimMl-Produktion ur 
Werthverhdltniss zwischen Gold und SilbeVt Gotha, 187( 
and have been compared by Dr. 8. M. Lindsay with tl 
originai to ensure accuracy. From 1833-1878 the fignn 
are from Piidey and Abell’s tables, and from 1879-193 
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Examining this table for the period 1687- 
1878, the first one hundred and thirteen years 
(1687-1800) show a variation not quite equal 
to one unit between tlie highest and lowest 
quotations; during the follovdng seventy-two 
years (1801-73) the variation was still less, being 
scarcely more than a half-unit. This stability 
is no less remarkable than that during the 16th 
century, because equally great changes in the 
production of the precious metals took place. 
The average yearly production of gold from 
1851-60 was nearly four times that for the 
years 1841-50. Therefore the causes that 
maintained stalnlity in ratio must be sought 
for in the conditions adccting the demand for 
the rnctals ratlier than tl<eir supply. 

Third Tcriod 1873-97.—The period since 
1873 Inis been an extraordinary one, and never 
has the question of the ratio of the precious 
metals called forth more discussion or greater 
anxiety on tlio part of economists, publicists, 
and lc‘gislatoi‘s, nor indeed, lias there ever been 
so great a need of knowing the real causes that 
determine tliat ratio. The London price of 
silver, as quoted tor the year 1873, was ,59Jd. 
per ounce ; in the month of March 1894 the 
[irico on the same market touched 27d., which 
imians a fall of about 64 per cent in its gold 
price. Since tlien the average monthly quota¬ 
tions have liuotuated between 27 and Sl^a^d., 
the highest figure reached in the period (Febru¬ 
ary and Juno 1896), and remains in February 
1897 at about 29[ J.d. The ratio at the present 
date (February 1897) is about 1:31*76; for 
seventy-two years heforo 1873 the ratio did not 
vary one-half unit from the celebrated 1 ; 15-^ 
ratio of the Latin Union ; in the twenty years 
since 1873 it bas dtqiartod from that ratio by 
more than 16 units, tSilver measured iii gold 
has fallen. The following questions naturally 
arise : Is silver solely responsible for the great 
varialion in the relation iictwocu the two 
metals, or has gold also changed ? (See (lOLl) 
AS Si’ANDAun; I’luoKS ; Hilvkr.) How can 
such changes bo measureil, and is it possible to 
assign to each iU sliaro in tlie divergence of 
ratio? (Indkx Numukus.) What arc the 
remedies proposed for maintaining a more staldo 
ratio, and is such d{^siiablo and necessary for 
healthy imiustrial life ? (lli-MKrALLisM ; Latin 
Union; Monky.) There has been a very great 
change in the respective ns»'s of the precious 
nift.ds, at least for coinage purposes, with the 
third }>t'riod. Formerly silver was regarded 
Very widely in luiropo as well as in Asia as the 
nu'tal best suited for coinage purposes, and in 
the. early fifties there was considerable appre¬ 
hension of a Hood of gold and of a danger of 
losing silver iu those countries where both 

I'tom daily caMi'^'raius fn iii Loudon to t=)ie Unn’an f>f 
tht' U.S. Mild. Tlu> lor tin* livr-Niar i*irii.'ils 

tiom tSd’tii! I 'lo \\( li- iiiaiUi \»y uvi-raj^ing carli coliuiin 
si'jiarati'ly 


metals were coined at a fixed ratio. I^'ow the 
opposite fear has led to the stoppage of silver 
coinage, except in insignificant quantities, in 
all countries except China and Salvador. The 
great extension of silver production since 1873 
is one of the chief causes. India closed her 
mints in 1894, and Japan is now preparing for 
an exclusively gold standard coinage. So Asia 
has also joined in the struggle for gold. The 
outlook for a sufficient supply to meet this 
increased demand is brighter now than it was 
a few years ago (see Gold ; SiIjVKK ; ^ for later 
jxjriod see Appendix, Gold, Inciikasjs in tiik 
Production of; Silver, rRODuenoN am) 
Coinage op). 

[The literature which treats of this subject is so 
extensive tliat it is only possible to add to what 
we have already given in footnotes some general 
indications. The monetary bibliographies of 
Jevous; S. Dana Jlorton ; andSoetbeer, Liiteratur- 
nachweis^er Odd- und Murizivcsm, iJerliii, 1892, 
may be profitably consulted. Then Von Praun, 
(/rii/idliche Nacliricht von dem Af Unzwesen, Leipzig, 
1739, 3rd ed. 1784.— Repo-rt from the Seerdary of 
the (fmted States Treasury on the Rdative Value 
of Gold and Sii'Oer, 4th May 1830.—*21 Cong. 

1 Session, House of Reprcyrmiativcs Document No. 
117, Washington, 1830.—lte[>ri7ito(l iu Report 
of Interim Monetary Conference of 1878, Wash¬ 
ington, 1879 ; see j». 5.58 If.- -Repor/s of Monetary 
Conferences of 1S78, ISSR ami —Reports of 

Gold and Silver Co-mnissiony London, 1887-88.] 

8. M ‘c. L. 

PRE-EMPTION, Right of. TIjo right of 
pre-emption is the right possor.sed by one party 
of purcliasiiig property before or in preference 
to other partie.s. International law allows this 
right to a government with ri'sjiect to goods 
belonging to tlio subject of anotlHii* power, 
which are in course of tiansport across its 
territory. Rut modern international law re¬ 
stricts this right to cases in wliich the goods 
are on their way to an enemy, and are of such 
a nature that, without being contraband, they 
would be useful to him in the prosecution of 
Iiustilitics. 

English law once gave the purveyors of the 
crown a right of pre-emption in respect of all 
commodities wanted for the royal household. 
Such commodities might be tiken whether the 
owners wished to sell or not, at a price fixed by 
appraisement. This right of pre-emption gave ' 
rise to such gross abuses that it was frequently 
the subject of complaint in parliament, and 
Avas finally abolished by the act for the abolition 
of military tenures passed at the restoration of 
Charles II. (12 Car. II. c. 24). Under the 
Lands Clauses Coiisolidatiou Act 1845 (8 &' 

9 Viet. c. 18), a poi-soii whose land has been 

I Unite-i .States Special Consular Uei)orU, Money 
It ml I'rices in Fonigti CoutUnes, vol. xiii. pt. i. and ii 
Wa^hiugton, lS9t)-97, for an account of Ihe mint j ules| 
price, ratio, etc., iu all foreigu countries, based on 
replie.s received from consuls in August, S^ptc/uber 
; und October lSi)b. 
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taken by a joint-stock company under com¬ 
pulsory powers has a right of pre-emption if 
the company afterw’ards finds the land unneccs- 
wiry for its undertaking, and so has to offer it 
for sale (see also Pukveyance). f. c. m. 

PREFERENCE SHARES are shares in a 
company entitled to dividend in priority to the 
oidinary shares. The dividends on j^relcnmco 
shares, like the dividends on ordinary sliaros, 
must be paid out of profits, and may m»t bo 
paid out of capital; but it may bo provhiLd in 
the articles that the oniiuaiy shareliolders ere 
not to receive any dividciuls until tlie arrears, 
if any, in the dividends of the preUTence 
«;iares have been cleared off. In such a case 
ilic [»refereiice shares are called ‘‘ci.fau'ative ’ ; 
but if the dividend on the preh r uce shares i. 
jMy.iblo out of the profits of f'aeh year only, 
:hey aro called “ non-cuniul;; ivo.” 

As legards repayment of capiiaf the ^icfer- 
eiico sliares, in the winding up of tlu' uipany, 
rank pari 2 x 18811 with the ordinary shares, unless 
the ariieles provide for any other arrangements. 
It also depends on the articles whether the 
voting rights of tlie preference shareholders 
dilfcr from the rights of ordinary shareholders 
or not. It used to bethought that the 
power of a company to issue preference shares 
couM be exercised to such extent only as the 
Neaiokandum of Association* {q^v,) or the 
original articles authorised ; but a recent de¬ 
cision of the Court of Appeal has established 
the rule that, notwithstanding the absence of 
authority in tlie memorandum, the articles of 
a com])auy can at any time be altered so as to 
give the directors power to issue preference 
shares (Andrews v. Gas Meter Company, L.R. 
(1897) 1 ch. 361). Ill a company having a 
large and honest ordinary capital an invest]ucnt 
ill preference shares oilers good security, and 
the public estimation of such a security is 
clearly shown by the prices at which the 
preference shares of English railway com- 
piiiies find purchasers. On the otlier hand, 
[)refereiico shares are often issued in cases in 
which the ordinary capital is small, or, though 
nominally large, was not issued against cash but 
against property worth a great deal less than 
the nominal purchase price. In such cases the 
i;isiie of preference shares by which investors 
are made to think that they will be entitled to 
a fixed interest is often resorted to with the 
intention of obtaining money from the public 
where other means of doing so would be useless, 
and the chances of obtaining dividends is as 
small as if the shares were ordinary shares, 
fho voting rights of preference shareholders 
aro generally less extensive than those of 
ojdiiiary shareholders, hence the latter exercise 
a more extended control over the management 
of I heir com[»any than the former. E. s. 

FHKMIUM. Lat. praemium —and 


emOy literally what one takes first or for one’s 
self; hence, a reward. 

In modern use lliu word has botli of these 
meanings. In the fimt sense we have;— 
prcminniy in Insuuance— the payment taken at 
once, and at intervals, 0 secure certain benefits 
either in the event of possible contingencies, or 
after the lapse of time. In life, fire, and 
11 arine insurance, the premiums are calculated 
o, oil plans which will be found fully described 
under those heads. 

In the way of reward, premiim is used to 
denote an amount offered by governments, or 
by individuals, to procure competitive designs 
fi r a building, or oommenioiativo work cf art, 
to stimulate inveiuion, or to promote certain 
industries (see BouisTIes). On the stock 
exchange, stocks and sh.ues are said to be at 
a premium when their market price is higher 
than that at which they \vere originally issued 
(conversely, see Discoitnt.) The market prices 
of new issues are generally quoted in this way, 
especially whilst they are being paid up by instal¬ 
ments, as it conveniently shows what part of the 
price is duo to the appreciation of the stock. 

In currency, when gold coins, for example, 
are of greater value than the notes in circida- 
tion of tho'samo denomination, the gold is said 
to be at a premium. The expression, however, is 
apt to mislead, as it appears to indicate a scarcity 
of gold, when the only fact maybe an over-abund¬ 
ance of paper (see also Agio). r. w. n. 

PRENTICE, Auciiiram) (1792-1857) : 

Wrote a Hutonj of the Anti-Corn-Law Leaqur, 
(2 vols., London, 1853, 8vo).— A Tour in the 
United States (London (Manchester printed), 1848, 
8vo). Two of his addresses on “Temperance” 
were published in the Ipswich Series of Temperance 
Tracts'[2 vols., 1850 (?) 8vo). In these he 
considered “Wages as affected by Teniperanee,” 
and showed how the only remedy the artizan could 
have against the encroachments of capital was the 
accumulation of a counter instalment of capital 
whereby, in case of a strike or lock • out, the 
labourer could fall back upon his savings until the 
capitalists offered him the just price of his labour. 
But the intemperate member of the community 
would save nothing, and therefore was in an unfit con¬ 
dition to contend, and must yield without a contest. 

In another lecture on ‘ ‘ Productive Labour and 
Temperance,” Prentice insisted that the whole 
labour of manufacturing and selling intoxicating 
liquors was labour worse than thrown away. Ho 
showed by illustrations that the money taken from 
four yeai’s of abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
could be productively employed in constructing six 
thousand more miles of railway ; that spent la 
five weeks of drink wouhl suffice to construct a 
ship canal from Manchester to Hull, and so on. 
He strongly advocated the spending of the millions 
of money use<l in drink on something that would 
do good and not harm. Spent in clothing, 
or furniture, or education, it would have a per¬ 
manent ami lasting effect upon the generations 
which followed. a. n. 
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PRE-ROMAN INDUSTRY IN BRITAIN. 
The industrial condition of Britain before the 
liistoric period of the Koinaii occuiiation pre¬ 
sents several points of interest to the student 
of industrial history, and the remains of the 
pre-Roman period are sudicient to enable us to 
gain some idea of the state of imlnstrial develop¬ 
ment then prevailing. Traces of knowledge 
early developed are visible in the later history 
of agriunlturo, and it is even possible that 
additional light may be thrown on the origin 
of the iiiiinorial system from this source. At 
the time immediately before the Roman inva¬ 
sion, it i.s sup[>oscd (Rhys, Celtic Britain, pp. 

275) that three races inhabited Hritain— 
the (1) aboriginal Iberians ; (2) Celtic immi- 
giants of an early invasion who amalgamated 
to some extent witli the aborigines ; and (3) 
Celts of a later migration in the cast and sonth- 
CM.st, known to Roman writers as Cauls. Of 
these races the first, the “Siliires” of the 
Jtomans, lived in trilial communities (Dawkins, 
Karhj Man in Britain, ch. viii.) and posso.sscd 
fixed habitations in the form not merely of 
caves, but of log-huts and wooden hou.scs ; they 
e.xisted not only by the chase, but largely also 
on their own domestic animals. Specimens of 
thf'ir agricultural and other implements survive, 
and though made only of stone were suflicient 
for a variety of operations. The arts of spin¬ 
ning and weaving weie also known to them 
{BariIf Man, ji. 275), Tllso those of flint-mining, 
pottery-making, ami boat-building. Commercial 
intercourse existed, though only in the primi- 
tivi< form of barter (vSolinus, c. 21), and that 
trallic of this kind was carried on over comsider- 
ahle distances seems evident from the fact that 
axes of jade are found in Hritain, though jade 
is searci-ly a ]»roduct of Europe {Early Man, 
p. 281). In the forest clearings they grew 
flax and wln-at {ib. p. 272) and kept pigs, 
sheep, goats, and oxen (the “Celtic shorthorn ”) 
{ib. p. 207). rids early stage of civilisation 
survived in remote parts of Hritain, almost 
unehanged, well into Konian times ; but in 
most other parts metal implements, usually of 
bronz(\ weii^ known, inlroduced possibly by 
the (Vl(s of file earlier migration. The use of 
bronze rendered the agrieiiltural operations 
iMdore mentioned more easy, and improvement 
was made in house-building {Early Man, p. 
352), harvesting, with bronze reaping hooks 
{ib. p. IhiO), ami in .sjunning flax and wool 
{lb. 359), while the .smith exi.sted as acrafU- 
mau with a comparatively large array of tools 
{lb. p. .385). Mining was actively carried on 
in this epo(‘li. ’The jieoplc had now left “the 
pastoral or migj-atory stage . . . had leariieil 
the simpler arts of society, ami aiivaneed towards 
the reliniMnonts of civilised life ” (Elton, Oriyins 
of EnaJi^h llhtory, p. 115), whih' “their pits 
ami hilt (in-lrs prove tliat they lived in regular 
villages” {ib.). The Colt.s or '• (hulls’* of the 


later migiation were quite familiar with iron 
implements and weapons, and appear to have 
been unduly depreciated, as conquered races 
usually were by classical uiiters (ep. Dion 
Cassius, XiphiliTie, Ixxvi. 12 j Claudian, B. 
Getic., 417; Solinus, c. 4). “The British 
Gauls,” says Elton, “ appear to have been excel¬ 
lent farmers, skilled as well in the production of 
cereals as in stock-raising and the management 
of the dairy. Their farms were laid out in large 
fields without enclosures or fences, and they 
learned to make a permanent separation of the 
pasture and arable” {Oriyins, pp. 115-116). 
They understood marling {ib.), a practice im¬ 
plying both agricultural skill and a well-settled 
mode of existence. The varieties of cattle now 
included, in addition to the Celtic shorthorn, 
the kyloo or Argyll breed {ih. pp. 116, 117). 
There seems to bo no trace of co-operative 
ploughing, as practised in the English village 
community in Saxon times (cp. Gomme, Village 
Coinaiunily, ])p. 281-284). Tin-mining was 
practised, and it continued into Roman times. 
Textile manufactures had progiesscd, and the 
use of dyes and patterns wa.s common (Elton, 
Oriyith^ pp. 110, 111). Neither the Roman nor 
Saxon invasions entirely obliterated these early 
races of Britain, and the inllueiico of their 
industrial culture may ho marked, especially in 
agriculture, in historic times. 

[Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain .— 
Elton, Origins of English Jlisfory. —Rhys, Celtic 
Britain .—Taylor, Origin of the Aryans. Gomme, 
Village Cew/aimiVy.—Gihbins, Industry in Eng¬ 
land (ch. i., pre-Roman Britain)]. il.don.«. 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Breseription, p. 1S(>; rn‘.scri|){i«)ii (Fr.), p. 187; 

Pmscription (Hents t/iw), p. 187. 

PiiEsciillTrox. A mode of aeijuiring title 
to incorporeal heroditameiits by immemonui 
or long-continued use. The dilfeieiice between 
prescription and Custijm is that l)y prescription 
a man can only acipiiio a title against a par¬ 
ticular person, whilst by custom a title is 
acquired which avails against the whole world. 
The legal theory underlying presrri[>tion is that 
a man would not bo left to the. exclusive use 
of anything by the real owner for any great 
length of time in virtue of some previous grant; 
and accordingly, if a man has liad such use^ 
eontiuuously for a long time, without any one's 
permission and for himself alone, the law 
presumes that such a grant has been made by 
the only person that would have a right to 
stop him. Anciently a technical prcscii])tion 
was required for its establishment—jiroof of use 
and enjoyment from before the memory of man, 
hut in the IStli century the period was fixed 
at twenty years, and has since as to certain 
rights been reduced to twelve ycais. 

[See luMiTATiov, St.\tc7te.s of. Darby and 
l»os.an(piet, S. of Z., 1S93 — Gale, On Easements. 

Nerril, American and English Encydopcedia oj 
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LmVy New York and London, 1892.—Markby, 
Elements of Law^ Oxford, 1890.] A. E. s. 

Prescuiption (Fr.). In French law, the 
limit of time by which possession of property 
ceases to be contestable, claims are barred, and 
right of action lapses. The general rules of pre- 
scri])tion are laid down in arts. 2219 to 2281 
of tlie civil code. Certain claims are, however, 
not 2 )rescribable, as the capital of money in 
the public funds ; but tlie interest on the sums 
is paid over to the state at the end of five years. 
Prescription may also be suspended by cireiim- 
stances. The term of prescription for deb<^‘4 
varies. Thus the claims of teachers for lessons, 
workmen for wages, hotel-keepers for board and 
lodging, are limited to six Jiionths ; those of 
doctors for medicine and attendance, boardiiig- 
scliool masters, and servants hired by the yeai\ 
to twelve months ; of solicitors to two years 
fiom tl)e date of tlie judgment or settlement 
of the cause, etc. The extreme time for pro¬ 
scription in any case is thirty years (j ::esokip- 
riON ; pREsciupTioN, Scots Law; I’uesciup- 
•nvE Right). t. l. 

PjtEsciiiPTroN’ (Scots Law). In Scotland, 
an action on a bill or note cannot be brought 
after six years, though the debt may still bo 
proved otlicrwise, and in that case tlicn? is 
a “limitation.” But after forty years tbero 
cannot bo any action on the personal debt at all 
unless it has been kept alive by acknowledg¬ 
ments, payment of interest, etc., and the debt 
is then said to be “ prescribed.” The “ positive 
prcscrijition ” is the method liy wliich rights 
actpiired become unchallengeable ; e.j/. continu¬ 
ous ami peaceable possession of land or real 
rights in land on an cx facie good registered 
iiTedcemable title, without interruption, for 
twenty years ; on redeemable titles, forty years ; 
casements and rights of w\ay, forty years. 
“Negative prescription” is the extinction of 
l igdits by,la])se of time : e.g. the extinction of a 
personal debt by lapse of forty years, as above, 
which jicriod may be lengthened through years 
of minority of parties not being counted ; the 
l ight to object to a conveyance, on grounds not 
ttpfiearing on the deed itself, lafises in forty 
years ; customary lights, such as vicarage tithes, 
kil'sc in forty years through a contrary usage of 
non-jiayment; the right to assert , a claim to 
being heir lap.ses in twenty years after the last 
claim to heirshij) was admitted. There arc also 
other cases in which the burden or mode of 
pio(>f is generally changed ; for example, an un¬ 
witnessed acknowledgment of debt in a debtor’s 
own handwriting cannot bo founded on more 
than twenty years after its date, but the debtor 
can be made to sw'ear whether it was his writing 
an(l the signature his, and if he admit this, he 
iuust show that the debt has been discharged: 
tutors and curators (guardians) of a minor 
cannot be called to account more than ten years 
utter their ojfice has expired ; sureties are, as a 


general nile, subject to many exceptions, not 
bound for more than seven years; hills and notes, 
except bank notes and post-bills, cannot them¬ 
selves be founded on after six years, but the 
debt may be provcil by some other means, in¬ 
cluding the oath of the debtor himself; arrears 
: of rent of agricultural land la})so after five ycai-s 
j from the tenant leaving the land ; and cr.nciit 
accounts in general can only bo jirovecl after 
three years by a written acknowledgment of the 
debtor, or by referring the tiTth of the matter 
to his oath. Many of these cases are truly 
examples of limitation rather than prescrip¬ 
tion ; but both limitation and j)rcsciiption are 
generally treated of under Uie same heading, 
“ Prescription. ” A. i>. 

PRESCRIPTIVE RIOirr. A right acquired 
by la}>so of time. The principle of permitting 
rights to be so aetjuired ap])cars to be necessary 
in order to prevent litigation. “Possession of 
a eirtain standing,” says Bentham (^Principles 
of tlie Civil LaiVy pt. ii. cli. i.), “ought to bo 
superior to all other titles ” on the ground that 
one of the chief aims of legislation regarding 
pr()])orty should be security. 

[Sir Henry Maine, \\\ Ancient Laio^ltOUiioWf 1888, 
traces the growth of prescrij)Uoii iu Roman law 
from which it has descended to modern legal 
systems.—Bentham, iu the Civil Code {siipra)^ 
discusses its justification.—Herbert, in tli(i Jlistory 
of Prescription in Englafid, London, 1891, trail's 
the development of the doctrine in Faiglish law. 
For the present law in England, see Darby and 
Bosauquet on the Statute of Limitations^ London, 
1893 (s(.e Limitation, Statutes ok).] j. k. o. m. 

PRESENT GOODS arc valued higher than 
future goods for reasons considered under the 
head of Distance in Time. . . . The dc- 
preeiation of future goods is a factor in the 
conditions which determine the rate of interest, 
iu the equation between present goods loaned 
and future goods discounted. If the dcprecia- 
tio;i of future goods become less ceteris paribvs^ 
the rate of interest will fall. But the deprecia¬ 
tion is not a measure of the rate in general; it 
is so only on a particular hypothesis carefully 
defined by Prof. Marshall (Principles of Econ- 
omieSy 3rd ed. pp. 195-199, 306-307, note v. 
etpasdin ,—Contrast Launhardt, Malheinatisehe 
Begrilndung der Volkswirthschaftslelircy § 2, 
pp. 6, 7 (see Distance in Time; Future 
Goods AND Services ; Interest, Theory of). 

[John Rae in his New PrincipleSy an<l Prof. 
Bohm-Bawerk in Positive Theory, of Capilaly 
are, with Prof. Marshall, the authors who have 
treated the subject most profoundly]. k. y. e. 

PRESSURE, Monetary. Monetary pressure 
is a term used to denote a condition of tlie 
money market (see Money Market), in which 
a large proportion of the persons forming the 
market are simultaneously desirous of borrow¬ 
ing money, and are ready to gave abnormally 
high rates for the use of it. This state of 
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tilings may arise (1) owing to some temporary 
circumstance, such as the accumulation and 
“ locking up ” of a considerable amount of cash 
in the form of deposits made on application to 
a birgo loan ; or the withdrawal from the 
market of money tliat has been out at “call ” 
pending the conipletion of some operation for 
which it has been previously accumulated. 
(2) it arises [leriodically as one of tlie results of 
over-8]>cculation, and in tliis case may last for 
some time, 'fliis form of monetary pressure is 
merely one of the [)hcnoiiiena of the normal 
cyclic movements of commerce (sec Crises, 
CoMMKKciAn; CiiEhir, Inkluexckon Prices). 
Ttiinporary pressure may and docs arise, from 
lime to time, during jjeriods of “cheap money” ; 
ami tlic iiressure tends to recur more frequently 
and witli increasing intensity as the period of 
clieaji nione^y draws to its close, after which, for 
a time, the pressure becomes practically con¬ 
tinuous, and, usually, ends by becoming acute, 
'riio rapi<lity with whioli the integration of a 
scri(!3 of temporary states of pressure will 
pioduco acute pressure depends on various 
cireuinstanees, the most im])ortant being the 
question whether the “locking-up” of money 
is ])oi’inanent and therefore preparatory to its 
withdrawal to a foreign country, or is merely 
a stage in the transfer of money from one set 
of persons to another within the country. In 
the latter case the p(M'iod of ])ressuio is only 
momentary. If there were a large conversion 
of circulating into lixed capital within the 
country during a short period, severe pressure 
might arise, osj)ocially if the look-up of capital 
were aecMunpunied by sp(?culation. No such 
conversion of capital has occurred in the 
United Kingdomon a snflicicntly large scalosince 
the railway mania of 1847-48, and it does not 
seem ])rol)able that a similar phenomenon will be. 
.se(Ui again. Serious luessuro is, therefore, only 
to ho exjiocted after the withdrawal of a gooil 
deal of capital for invostmont abroad, w. ir. 

rUMS'fATlON (Fr.). A tax paid in kind or 
by a service. It now only exists in Franco for 
the pur])oso of ju’oviding for the constniction 
and maintenance of conununal bye-roads, etc., 
and as a relic, of tlio twree'e or forced labour that 
existed l)ef)re tlu^ revolution of 1789. I'hc 
tax was sanctioned by a law of 18*24, which 
declaim'd that wIuto the ordinary n'sources of 
the commune are insullicicnt for the mainten¬ 
ance of the communal bye roails, the municipal 
oonncil may provide means hy additional cen¬ 
times to the four diieet taxes, <>r by labour, not 
exceeding two days (sineo imavased to throe) 
annually, to be ivipiiivd from all tlio valid male 
l>opulatiou between the ages of eighteen and 
sixty, ami tlie ust* (>1 Ibeu* I'aiis, carriages, and 
horses. The tax may, however, be redeemed by 
a money j)aymeiit pt'r<liem tor oaeb man, horse, 
or V('hielo- the rale I'.u- w!iii-h is lixe<l annually 
by the county eouiuil for eaeli etunmuno. Time, 


usually one month, is allowed for the inhabitant 
to declare that ho intends to work out the tax, 
and in default of such notice the tax is payable 
in money. The municipal councils summon 
the prestataires as required, and the season 
chosen for work is always that when field labour 
is light. The charge is not unpopular, and 70 
per cent of the inhabitants liable to the tax 
prefer to discharge it by their labour. The 
prestation is however only applied in the poorer 
rural communes where the receipts from the 
ordinary taxes are small and money payment 
would be more onerous. T. L. 

PRICE, Boxamy (1807-1888). An econo¬ 
mist, interesting for the independence of his 
views, and for the spirit with which he expounds 
thorn. The animating principle of his writings 
is, tliat for an economist practical instincts are 
more needed than speculative ability ; it being 
understood that y»ractical instincts do not mean 
the art of getting on, but tlie determination of 
conduct on a large scale in matters of commerce 
and taxation. 

Of iiolitical economy, he says {Practical Politi¬ 
cal Jilconomy^ p. 2): “ Its value lies in its being 
understood by the mass of men. ... Its aim is 
to make common sense the su}>rc*rne ruler of in¬ 
dustry and trade.” Common sense here includes 
<leaire for the public welfare. lie attack?, practical 
errors, or what he reganls as such, with greater 
keenness than speculative errors. Tn his opinion, 
the banking world bestowed undue attention ou 
the amount of gold in the country, and by com¬ 
parison too little attention on the soundness of 
tlicir loans. “Mercantile crises,” he writes, 
“never have their origin in a deficiency of currency, 
of coin, and notes of legal tender” {Principles oj 
Currency^ p. 79). He exi^ounds this thesis, in 
the work referred to, with great variety of illus¬ 
tration. He iusi.sts Political Econoviy^ 

p. 239) on the real identity of interest between 
employers and tiieir worJoueii, except within 
certain narrow limits ; in his expo.sitioii of the 
causes which on either side assail tlii, common 
iiitere.st, some will think him unduly tmider to the 
employer ; but liis analysis is keen. His analysis 
of the free-trade question in the same volume 
(pp. 299-334) is acute. Speculative theory is not 
absent from his writings, but generally it arises 
through connection with some practical topic. 

Bonamy Price's active life consisted of three 
parts. From about 1830 to 1850 he was a suc¬ 
cessful assistant master at Rugby ; from 1850 to 
1868 he wius engaged in various ways, among these 
as a political writer in London ; from 1868 to 1888 
he was professor of political economy at Oxford. 
In the middle of these three periods lie |)crformed 
what seems to have been a signal service to the 
Scotch herring trade. From the year 1809 
onwards the government had allixcd, after due 
examination, a brand ou the casks of herrings 
beloiigiug to fishermen on the east coast of Scot¬ 
land, before they were sent to the market, thus 
guaranteeing tlie soundness of their contents ; and 
the guarantee ha<l been found of special value in 
the foreign trade with Cermauv, etc. Objection 
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had been raised to this procedure; and Bonamy 
Price, Frederick .St. John, and Captain Sullivan, 
R. N., were appointed by the treasury aa a com¬ 
mission of inquiry into this and other mati*'*r8. 
Mainly, as with great pride he used to relate in 
after years, through the influence of Bonamy Price, 
the commission gave their verdict for tlie brand 
which, he claimed, gave the small cnrer an equal 
cliance with the large one ; and, with slight modi¬ 
fication, the practice has continued to the present 
day (see Parlianientary Reports on Scotch Fisheries 
for years 1856 and 1857). 

At Oxford, Bonamy Price was held in very high 
esteem. Besides his professorial lectures there, 
he lectured in other places on political economy 
to large audiences, with great vivacity. His 
power of stimulating interest in the subject wdiich 
he taught was great; and many public men and 
journalists were Indebted to him, in their Oxford 
days, for their permanent appreciation of the 
value of political economy. His economic works, 
published during the last twenty years of his life, 
were Principles of Currency (1869); C'. 'rre.n.cy and 
Banking (1876); Practical Political /xononiy 
(1878). J. T{. M. 

PRICE, Dr. Richard(1723-1 791), dissenting 
minister and writer, is, in the field of economics, 
chiefly remembered as the author of the Sink¬ 
ing Fund {q.v>) scheme, aftci wards adopted by 
Pitt. Tlie gentleness and’ letircrnent of his 
])i-ivate cliaracter and life afforded a ciirions 
contrast to the political controversies in which 
he became involved. His sympatliy with the 
American rebels first led him into the field of 
j)olitic3, and it was a sermon of his on the 
French revolution which was the immediate 
cause of Burke’s Reflections. In 1769 he gained 
the friendship of Lord Shelburne, whoso views 
on many questions he shared. 

Dr. Price appears first to have seriously applied 
himself to the theory of PROBAnruTY in 

1761. A complete'edition of Ids Works^ with a 
memoir by his nephew, W. Morgan {q.v.) was 
publLshed in 1816 in 10 vols.—Vol. 1 contains 
memoirs.—Vol. 2, A review of the principal 
qn-fMions in morals. —Vol. 3, Dissertations on 
rrlujums subjects. —Vol. 4, Correspondence with 
Dr. Priestley. —Vols. 5 and 6, Observations on 
reversionary payments ; on schemes for providing 
annvihes for widoios^ and for pensions in old age; 
on the method of calculating the value of insurances 
of lives; and on the National Debt. Also^ essays 
on dif event subjects in (he doctrine of life annuities 
and political arithmetic; a collection of new tahleSy 
find a postscript on the population of the United 
hingdomy 1st ed. 1769, 6th cd. 1803, edited by 
Morgan.—Vols. 7 and 8, Political tractsy 
(hseroations on the nature of civil liberty and the 
P^fljce and policy of the war with Americay 1st ed. 
l/i6, 8vo; Additional ohservationsy 1777; An 
filp^al to the public on the subject of the National 
ed. 1772 ; The state of the public debt 
nnd finances in 17SSy Postscripty 1784, An essay 
on population of Englandy 1780; Observations on 
ivportance of the American Revolutiony 1784 ; 
and Fai:ts addressed to the laruiholdersy etc. The 
c earest statement of his views with regard to a 


sinking fund is contained in An Appeal. After 
showing that the best kind of sinking fund is 
Avhere the interests disengaged are tlieiuselves 
applied to the payment of the public debts, ho 
affirms that “this kind of sinking fund, be its 
income at first ever so much exceeded by the new 
debts incurred annually, will soon become siipe‘ior 
' to them and cancel them.” 'J'hns “a state may, 
without difficulty, redeem all its tlebis by bor/ow- 
ing money for that purpose.” Price had been 
anticipated in his theory by Sir N. Gould {q.v.) 
in his Essay on the Publick Debts of the Kingdom y 
1726, but the arguments were now pnt forwnrd 
with incomparably greater force and persuasive¬ 
ness. Price’s view's were controverted by Wiml'rey 
and the anonymous author of Considerations on 
the Annual Million Billy and on the real and 
imaginary properties of a Sinking Fund (both 
tracts are amongst ^'’oarcc r.r to We TVac/s . . . 

on the Nationni Debt and the Sinking Fundy edited 
by J. R. M'Culloch, Bcudon, 1867, 8vo), but 
little notice was taken of tlieir arguments, and it 
was reserved to R. Hamilton (q.v.) to prick tbe 
bubble of the theory.—Vols. 9 and 10, Seimtons. 
See Preface to Scarce . . . Tracts as above for 
views as to sinking fund. 

[Memoirs and works as above]. H. b. k. 

PiaCE AND PRICES. 

Price, p. 185); I’rico (Rate of Wages in Cotton Trade), 
p. ISy; Pricfi of Gold and Silver, j). 180; Prices, IIis- 
tory of, p. 100; Prices, History of (18&0-96), p. 195; 
Prices and Money, p. 108; Prices, Real and Nominal, 
p. 109; Prices, .Short Perio<l and Long Period Supply, 
p. 200; Prices, Theory of, p. 200. 

Price. The “price,” is the money con¬ 
sideration whicli is given, under a contract, 
in exchange for the supply of commodities or 
services. Thus sale is defined to bo tlic 
transfer of the property in a thing for a price. 
Therefore if goods are exchanged for goods, 
tliere is no price, and the contract is one of 
barter and not of sale. 

By English law, when goods are supplied, or 
services rendered, which are intended to be 
paid for, but no price is fixed, a reasonable 
price must be paid. If the parties cannot 
agree on what is reasonable under the 
cii’CUrastances, the matter must be settled by 
litigation, and the tribunal (judge or jury as 
the case may be) then determines what is a 
reasonable price. 

It is an inflexible rule of English law that 
the courts have no jurisdiction to inquire into 
the adequacy of a borui fide consideration. That 
is purely a question for the parties at the time 
W'hen they enter into the contract. Gross in¬ 
adequacy of price piay be evidence of a fraud, 
but that is all. M. d. o. 

Price, asraeaningrateof wages in cotton trade. 
The word “price” is used in the cotton 
trade as meaning ‘ ‘ rate of wages. ” The ‘ * lists ” 
regulating wages are called “ lists of prices.” 

[Regulation of Wages in Cotton Industryy British 
Association Report, London, 1887.] J.E. c. M. 

Price of Gold and Silver. The price 
of each metal is always quoted on the London 
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market at per ouueo standard, i.c, 916and 
925 respectively, but delivery is made in bars 
cither line or dideiiiig only by a few one- 
thousandth parts. Sec also Mint Prick of 
Bullion ; Parity of Value. r. w. n. 

Prices, History of. The materials for a 
satisfactory history of the course of prices in 
ancient times do not exist; even in mediaeval 
times, thougli records are more abundant, they 
lack the regularity and continuity which 
characterise modern records ; and, further, the 
available records do not supply the facts of 
price-variation for any wide range, even of 
important commodities, till compavntivdy recent 
times. In the scattered notices of prices witli 
which wo are oldiged to be content over con¬ 
siderable periods of history there may be pre¬ 
served for us, not in every case an average price 
of the article concerned, but the ])rice under 
more or leas exceptional eircuinatanees, and it 
is therefore necessary to accept with due 
reserve the conelnsions which may be drawn 
from the recorded facts. The most abundant 
records are those I'clating to corn prices. 

At the end of the 5th century B.c. the 
medimnus of wheat at Athens cost 3 drachmas, 
while 5 drachmas was a common price in the 
time of Demosthenes. Other information on 
the price of wheat in Greece is obtained from 
a statement of Plutareli, according to which 
the ni(3dininus cost one drachma in the time of 
•Solon. In Plutarch’s own time the same 
quantity cost four times Jis minili. In Sicily, 
when Verres was pnetor (ca. 70 B.O.), 12 to 
18 sesterces the medimnus was the price of 
wheat, while the higher of these prices was 
esteemed low at Rome in the time of Nero. 
Barhjy, in Athens, was worth a])out two-thirds 
as iimedi as wlieat, but in Sicily and Northern 
Italy its price did not exceed the half of that 
of wlieat. The price of an ox varied, during 
the. period of greatest Greek prosperity (ca. 400 
n.(\), from 50 to 100 drachmas, while one-lifth 
«)f llieso amounts will give the variation of the 
price of a slieep. The comparison of the rates 
paid for the hire of free labour with the prices 
quoted foreorn, gives the result that in ancient 
Greece a bushel of wlieat might he bought with 
the wages of two to four days’ work, according 
Jis the work was more or less skilled. In lUly 
wages wert^ lower as measured in corn, at any 
rate in the time of Cicero, who quotes a rate at 
which more tlian five days’ labour \vould bo 
ncede.il to earn the price of a bushel of wheat. 

The, most important record of prices iii 
ancient times is the edict of Diocletian de 
prt'liis reruni venaliuni of the year 301 A.i)., 
which fixes maximum juices for goods ami for 
labour. The interpretaiioii of these prices into 
their modern equivalents is not free from 
dilliculty. It would, however, appear that the 
Uomaii pound of gold is to be reckoned as 
equivalent to 50,000 denarii (Lepaiille), or 10 


denarii equivalent to 1 grain of gold or two 
pence sterling approximately. Using tliis 
equivalence, the following are a few saiiqde 
prices from the edict. The price of wheat ia 
not given, but it may, perhaps, be taken at 
about double that of millet. 

Prices from LiodeliarCs Edict a , d . SOI, 


Rye, per bushel . 27^(1. Pork, per lb. . . Sid. 

Millet, do. . . ‘J3d. Beef, do. . . , 2^1. 

Oats, do. . . . 14d. Butter, do. . . f>d. 

Peas, do. . . . 27J(l. Sea-fish. do. . 6(1. to 7d. 

Salt, do. . . . 5(1. Salt-fish, do. . . 2d. 

Boots, per pair to 44d. Fowls, per pair . 13d. 

Tunics, according to Goose, ejich . . 22d. 


quality of linen Oysters, perhuudrod 22d. 

from 86s. to 180s. ) 

In regard to wages, the daily rates prescribed 
vary from 4d. for a shepherd and 5d. for other 
country labour, to lOd. for a smith, and con- 
siderably higher rates for painters, etc. ; to all 
these payments must he added food. The 
tailor was to gi t 8d. to lOd. for making a 
cloak, the schoolmaster lOd. per month for 
each boy. It will be seen by cornjnxrison with 
the records of much later times that the level 
of prices indicated for the beginning of the 
4tli century was higher than that of succeeding 
centuries, and that prices did not rise above 
this level till quite modern times. 

The material lor price-history in the middle 
ages ia enormously more abundant than for 
the times dealt with so far. The course of the 
prices of wheat and other grains and of the 
principal kinds of meat can be followed with 
tolerable continuity in several countries. The 
records are not, hoxvever, in general, sufficiently 
abundant and continuous to ensure that the 
averages deduced from them are truly repre¬ 
sentative prices, though it is probable that the 
larger fluctuations of juice can be followed 
a(jcurately enough. The severity of the fluctua¬ 
tions of prices with the seasons, which is 
ahimdatitly proved by numerous records, causes 
solitary records of price to ho assigned a wi'ight 
far inferior to that wdiich xvould be duo to tliem 
had the seasonal fluctuations been known to 
he, as a rule, not extreme. 

For tlie history of prices in England from 
the year 1259 onwards, the unequaUed collec¬ 
tion of records published by the late Professor 
Thorold Rogers supplies invahiablo material. 
Rogers found that the groujnng of the prices 
which best brought out the juineijial move- * 
ments was that shown in the table which 
follows. The first 140 years—to 1400—he 
considered together for many purposes, but the 
great plague in the middle of the 14th century 
jiroduccd a marked change, especially in the 
condition of the poorer classes. During the 
140 years following 1400, all kinds of grain, 
lieas excepted, were cheaper than in the second 
half of the 14th century. Meat became some¬ 
what dearer, while wages maintain the advance 
of the preceding period and improve further. 
All this is in very striking contrast with the 
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foiirtli period, a period of greatly enhanced 
prices of commodities and but an inadequate 
rise of wages. The year 1540 is not the 
beginning of the rise, which for most com¬ 
modities occurred between 1545 and 15.50. 
The movement of prices at tliis time is of such 
importance that we venture to illusirute it in 
detail by directing attention to tho table con¬ 
structed by Rogers to show tho ratios of increase 
in price of various important groups of articles. 


Ratio (to unity) of rise ofpHce sJwum by ‘oni- 
parison of 16 j^ 1-S2 with 1401-1540. 


I. Live stock and 
poultry . 

II. Grain of all 
kinds 

in. Farm produce 
and sale . 

IV. Ijabour,inocliJini- 
cal and nysi- 
cultural . 

V. Fish , 

Vr. Fuel . 


2-(32 


2--10 

2*53 


VII. Luilding mat-ri¬ 
als and na; 
VIM. Metals . 

IX. Linen . 

X. flotliing 
XT. Piper .'ll 
par* 

XII. F,a - :•< pr 


TOO i uut 

I (Vi XIIT. ' .ircM 
i-ni du. 


The contrast between the ri.se of 50 . r cent 
in wages after the Black Death, witli but little 
rise in the prices of the prime necc.ssarics of 
life, and the 60 per cent rise hero noted at 
a time when the chief commodities needed by 
the labouring cla.sscs increased by about 150 
])er cent in their co.st, is mo&-t striking, and the 
C'llect on tho welfare of the population of 
(xtrcnio importance. Tho primary cause of 
tlio great incrca.se of most price.s must be sought 
in tlie debasement of the currency by Henry 
VIII., for the cifects of the new supplies of 
precion.s metals afforded by America were not 


felt in England till after 1560. IMoes had 
been rising beforo the debasemeiii, slowly, 
but afterwards they rose at a startling rate, 
wagtis, as usual, rising most slowly. 

Proceeding to examine the later periods, the 
rise of prices is seen to continue till the middle 
of the I7tb century, after which it moderates 
greatly. In the sixty years following 1582, 
the price of various binds of grain rose, on an 
average, 122 per cent on the prices of 1541- 
1682. Meat, poultry, and pro/isions rose 81 
] ■'•r cent; the cost of artificial warmth and 
light increased by 42 per cent; of the principal 
metals by 34 per cent; building ma I d ials 65 
per cent; linen fabrics 31 per cent, woollen 
cloth 30 ]ier cent; while tbo average rise of 
thirteen difi'a-ent c'a.ssc:j of wagc.s was about 
33 per cent. During tho I'ollwwing sixty yeans 
the prices of comTnDditi.-s :iil\ onced more slowly, 
while wages incrca.sod more rapidly. The 
further increase in gmin prices was about 20 
per cent only (on the prices of 1583-1642), in 
provisions about 40 per cent, about the same 
in artificial warmth and light, in metals about 
18 per cent, in building materials 27^ per cent, 
in linen fabrics 9 per cent, in woollen 12i ])er 
cent, but in wages 65 ]!cr cent. Even then, 
over the wbplc period of 120 years, tlie prices 
of food advanced fully half as fast again as 
wages, though most other articles advaiiecd 
more slowly. Tlie volumes wliich will contain 
Rogers’ records for the 18th century are not 
yet pos.sil)lo to carry 

on tho record on the same ba.sis after 1702, the 


English Average Prices from Roger's ** History of Agriculture and Prices." 




1261-1350 

Who.d;, por quarter 


s. d. 

5 

Ihirluy „ 

Oats 


4 n 

2 4J 

Toa.s ,, 


Oxen, per head 


12 01 

Ik'ftf, per 14 Ib.s. . 

Sheep, por hc.ad . 



r’4 

ITetis, eacli . 


0 

Fggs, per 1-JO 


0 41 

Oundles, por 12 lbs. 

S.alt, per quarter . 


1 lOj 


3 5 

(cod), jjer TOO 



Hen ings, per 1200 


r'o 

White iiorrings, per barrel 



Fiivwofjd, per load 



FaggoUs, per 100 . 


2 "6 

Iron, per cwt. 


4 1 

< anv.as (coarse), per dozen ells . , 

2 0:1 

Woollen cloth G)est), 24 yard.s 

79 8 

Lhonsters’ cloth, 12 yards 

. . » 


Wagp^i of Carpenter 


per day 

0 3jt 

Wages of Labourer 


0 2a 


1351-1400 

1401-1.540 

1541-1582 

1.583-1642 

104:.M70‘J 

8. <1. , 

.. s. 

d. 

8. d. 

.8. d. 

8. d. 

6 1.V ' 

5 

Ill 

13 lOJl 

JIG 1 

41 11.1 

4 Oil 

8 

81 

8 5| 

19 Oi 

22 J'l 

i 2 03 

2 

2.1 

5 51 

12 6 

15 2i 

: 8 H 

3 10 

8 8 

10 7 

25 l} 

14 111 

20 

7 

70 71 

132 Oi 

.113 10 




1 7 

2 5} 

3 51 

1 6| 

2 

2} 

C 4 

13 10 

24 8 

0 2 

9 

21 

0 4il 

0 llj 

1 3,J 

0 5 

0 


2 Gl 

3 3 

3 4 

1 111 

1 

8:1 

2 7Jl 

4 2| 

.5 2| 

0 4 

4 

9 

10 10| 

14 6 

22 4| 


44 

9 

55 4 

05 9l 

8.5 51 

ir>’’o 






10 9 

11 

6 

22 ’9 

.30 ’*4 

38’*8 


7 

n 

11 10 

13 101 

18 41 

3”2 

7 

11 

13 111 

.. 


9 5} 

15 

n 

20 2] 

33 111 

.38*10 

4 lOi 

4 

41 

7 71 

9 5 

11 4 

83 2 

55 

81 

15-2 10 






4.5 91 

59**21 

66’*83 

per day 

per day 

per day 

per week 

per week 

0 41 

0 

65 

*0 10 

6 2} 

10 2| 

0 33 

0 

4 

0 61 

4 10 

6 4| 


Th»i liguros given lor “Wage 


IS of I^abourer ” before 1400, are those of the thatcher, probably somewhat 


T, therefore, than those (jf the ordinary agricultural labourer, whoso wages are given for later dates. 


end of tho period treated in his fifth and sixth 
''oluirin.s. The table above brings together a 
selection from the averages he has inepared. 

It must be remembered, in connection with 
the foregoing table, that, especially in the 


‘.arlier periods, the most representative records 
of wages are quoted by the piece. The time- 
rates selected are believed to represent fairly, 
so far as so limited a selection can do so, the 
general direction and amount of the leading 
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variaiions in tho remuneration of ordinary 
labour, and of the labour of a shilled artisan. 

To carry on the record soinewhat furtlicr, we 
may turn to tlic work of Arthur VouNu, which 
is quoted in Tookc and Newmarch’s History of 
PriceSy vol. vi. As the figures for the earlier 
periods which Young gives do not coincide with 
Kogers’ averages, wo extract tho following table 
for comparison:— 


AyruMliiLral Lahour in Kiujlavd. Average 
Wages per Day, 


I’eriofl. 

\V.T,i:e.s 

Ii'T 

liny. 

IVoi>or- 
tions of 
20. 

Period. 

p<a- 

Day. 

Propor- 
tions or 
20. 

I'ioo-no 

d. 

4 

?>}. 

1701-66 

<1. 

12 

10 

l.!(;0 !)'» 


ri 

1707-89 

15 

m 


<■1 

1790-18C3 

20 

16} 

1 .'ioo-{<e 



1S04-10 

24 

20 

IGOOH'J 


8 

1811 

25i 


1700-99 

1.0 

m 

1707-1800 


14 


From the recoids of prices and wages before 
him, Young prciuired a table of tho compara* 
live variations in price of a number of articles, 
from which tho following is an abstract;— 


Prices and Wages in Engl and^ 1200-1SJ0, 
Conipftrative SfMernent framed by Arthur 
Young in 1812, 




Food. 


Wages. 




15 


•o 
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-a -r. 

1 . 

a 

cC 



Ilnrlcy 

f= . 
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Period. 

Wh.at. 

niiil 

'X- ui ’'t 

*5.5 




OuU. 

< 

li 

f- 

eS 
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I’UOOO 


;>1 


‘i 

r.i, 

4* 

1 1<)0 

3 

i 

,, 

•'d 

l.MU) 9'.» 

6 

bi 



•Ji 

1000 - 


•''i 


s 

7 

l7eU '.'9 

td 


I'd 

l-i 

lU 

1701.ra 

7| 

'} 

71 

10 


1 7»>7 * 

11 

11 j 


i-\ 1 




lOj j 


I'd i 


1S0M>10 

•JO 

::o I 

20 

•JO 

•JO 

1707-1 SOU 

' l‘i 

111 

m 

14 

1 



'lip* way in whi' h tins ishU* ivj'iescnls the 
fact>5 will be ch':ir by (‘omjwirisoii with the pro¬ 
coding one, and tho rohilion botwoon fot»l- 
priotM ;nnl wages at dilVoront periods of our 
ronntry’s history is clearly shown by the method 
of com]>aiis'>n adopted. 

For dates subscipient to 17120 the article on 

WacKS and rUHUsS OF Co.MMODITlKS {q.V.) 
supplies sullicient data to enable the direction 
ot tho inovoincnls to be traced as etfectively as 
tin* tables in the ])rcsent article permit for the 
earlier periods. Tho comparison of the figures 
there given with the tables quoted from Rogers 


and the figures of Arthur Young will atlord a 
conspectus of the leading price-niDVcmonts in 
this country for seven c^uituries. 

One important consideration must be further 
noticed, and that is that the money in terms 
of which prices are quoted underwent many 
changes during the centuries covered by the 
records. The relation between the most im¬ 
portant of tho prices in our tables and silver, 
as aummarised by Tookk and Nevvmarch, may 
serve to sufficiently indicate tbc wurse which 
prices ex])resscd in silver Avould take. The 
summary is based on the records of numerous 
authorities, and is given as applying to France 
as Avell as to England. It is as follows;— 

(1) “That prior to about tlio year 1350, the 
average annual price of \vbcat per quarter was 
about four oiinecs of silver ; (2) that from 1350 
to about 1520 the j>rice was considerably lower ; 
and during the larger part of tlic interval w'as 
not more than two ounces of silver; (3) that 
from 1520 to 1560 tlic irregularities of tlie 
coinage in England, and to a groat extent in 
Franco, render it exceedingly diincult to trace 
the course with accuracy; (4) that all the 
evidence coincides in siiowing that the first 
great rise of prices, both in England and France, 
was about the year 1570; (5) that from 1570 to 
1640 tho average annual price during a large 
part of the interval was equal to from six to 
seven ounces of silver, or equal to a rise of 200 
per cent as compared with the prices prior to 
1520; (6) that after the enlminaiiiig point of 
1640, prices somewhat declined during the sixty 
years to 1700 ; and declined somewliat more 
between I700anfl 1750 ; l>nL tlie decline during 
these later fifty years was certainly occasioned, 
not by a rise in tho vabn* of silver, but hy a fall, 
in consequence ofahuudaiiee in the jtiiee. fcorn; 

(7) that .subsequent to 1750 prices ojWlieat con- 
.siderably advanced, in consequenee of unfavour¬ 
able sea.sons, and the iiiternii.! ion of war.” 

As tlie purpose of the piv-.-ent article is not 
to attempt to be exhanslive, wh.ieh is forbidden 
by limits of space, but to give a brief sketch of 
the general course of leading pi i. es, it is not 
neces.sary to add tho table of tlo* silver contents 
of our coinage at dillVrent ]>t rioils, since the 
above ex t ract su Ihcien tlv desei i 1 • s t he. main move- 
mentsof the price of w’heat, thus giving, with 
the assistance of the tables of prices alrcacjy 
quoted, tho general features of the relation 
bot'veeu silver and otlier {n-inci} \] i onunoditics 
in the'important periods of Kngli-h prii-e. history. 

For the prices of the last c(‘ntniy, tVic statis¬ 
ticians wlio have constructed Indf.x Numbers 
of general jtrices, have provid(‘d tables of great 
fulness, and also summaries of tlic movements 
of important groups of prices. 'riio tables 
from avhicli ,1evons constructed his index 
numbers provide such records from 1782 ; and 
Air. Sauerbeck supplies other tables for prices 
from ISIS onwards. The index numbers them- 
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selves provide the most useful summary of 
price movements for practical purposes. Briefly 
indicated they show that, from soon after the 
American war of independence till about 1810, 
there was a continuous and rapid rise of prices, 
amounting to over 80 per cent of the prices of 
1786-89. From that point a fall, at first 
(Uictuating, but, after the resumption of specie 
payments, rapid, set in. The general trend of 
prices since tliat time has been, first downward 
to about 1848-50, then upwards till 1873, 
since wldch time prices liave again tended 
downwards with great persistence. These 
larger movements have been interrupted by the 
fluctuations connected with the commercial 
irises occurring at about decennial intervals 
during the century. The point reached in the 
downward movement of the first half of the 
century was some 25 per cent lower than that 
from which we began to trace the movement, 
just before the French revolution. The sub¬ 
sequent rise amounted to nearly 50 [ ( r cent 
from the low level then reached, and since 
1878 a fall of nearly 45 per cent on tlic prices 
then ruling has been recorded, leaving present 
prices considerably below the level of 1850. 

For the deviations in the movements of 
particular prices from this general course, 
reference must be made to the tables employed 
in constructing one or other of the leading 
index numbers. At the end of this article will 
be found a summary table of the [)rincipal 
movements in the best known index numbers. 

For a general view of French prices, we sliall 
refer to the admirable work of the Vicomte 
d’Avenel, who has collected a greater mass of 
information on this subject than any other 
writer. From his work the following table, 
arranged as nearly as possible so as to permit 
of convenient comparison with the TCnglish 
records given above, is derived. 


Prices in France. 


l\no<l. 

Wlu'ftt. 

1|. 

1 1 
b >• 

6a 

Equivalent 
of Day's 
Wages of 
A^^icultu^al 
lAbourer. 


Francs per 
hectolitre. 

Francs. 

Francs. 

In KiJo- 
grammes 
of Beef. 

120M250 

3*96 

0*65 


1-78 

1251-1350 

6*89 

0-07 

0-92 

2*19 

1351-1375 I 

9*00 1 

0-90 

1-17 

3-33 

1376-1625 

4*97 i 

0*64 

0-97 

3-04 

1526-1676 

9-60 

0*72 

1-07 

2-60 

1576-1650 

17*75 1 

0*76 

1*17 

1*83 

b).51.i7oo 

14*75 

0*80 

1-10 

1*83 

1701-1750 

12-90 

0*69 

0-98 

1*70 

1751-171)0 

13*91 

0*76 

1*02 

1*44 


I he changes in the French currency obscure 
0 real meaning of the price-movements, 
pecially iu certain critic*! periods. The 
'thor quoted supplies tables designed to enable 
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a fair comparison to be made of the larger 
movements with those elsewhere. It is as 
follows;— 

Puiciis IN Fjiance. 


TMe of the Comparative Purchasivg Power of 
JCqval IPcighls of the Precious Metals at Dif- 
jerent Perils. 


Pcrioti. 

1200-25 about 
1226-1300 „ 4 

1301-50 „ 8J 

1351-75 „ S 

1376-1400 „ 4 

1401-25 „ 41 

1426-50 „ aI 

1451-1500 „ 6 

1501-25 „ 5 

1526-60 4 


1551-75 about 3 
1570-1600 ,, 21 

1001-25 „ 3 

1620-50 „ 2i 

1651-76 „ 2 

1676-1700 ,, 

1701-25 , 21 

1720-;.() „ 

1751-75 , 2^, 

1776-00 , 2 

1800 „ 1 


Hanauoi‘’.s work on Aksacc affords us an in¬ 


teresting record for further comparison from 
the 14th to the l7th centuries. The following 
is derived from these records :— 


Prices in Alsace. 


Perlo<l. 

Wheat. 

Pork. 


(larp^nter 
Wages by 
the Day. 

1351-1400 

Francs pei 
hectolitre. 

5*17 

Francs per 
kilo. 

0*31 

Francs 
per 100. 

Francs. 

1*68 

1401-50 

4*14 

0-26 

1*07 

1*55 

1151-15*25 

8*29 

0-21 

1*01 

1*28 

1526-76 

6*58 

0*23 

1*57 

1 *22 

1576-1625 

10*78 

0-41 

2*42 

1*30 


Rye is generally quoted at about threc-fourthM 
the price of wheat. 

For German prices in the inlcidle ages wo 
refer to Lamprecht. The values of corn, labour, 
etc., are expressed in grammes of silver (1 oz. 
troy = 31 *17 grammes nearly). 

In the 9th century, ordinary labour received, 
as daily wages, the value of 0*83 grammes of 
silver, while the day’s food is estimated to cost 
0*76 grammes. In the 13th century the rnalter 
(a measure varying in different localities) of 
wheat was worth 76-9 grammes of silver; in 
the 14th, it rises from 43 to 68 giamines, sink¬ 
ing to 30*3 grammes in the first half of the 
15th century. We have also the following 
comparison between the price of a rnalter of 
rye and the daily wages of common labour:— 


Prices in Germany. 


Pcrio'l. 

Kye. 

Wages. 

1250-1300 

Grainines of 
silver. 

Graminos of 
silver. 

2*43 

1301-60 

50*'37 

2*60 

1351-1400 

61*06 


1401-50 

37*26 

1*89 

1451-75 1 

26*14 

} 1*78 

1476-1500 

17*74 


The rise of prices in the 16ih century in 
Saxony is shown by the folloi'ing statement 


o 
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by Falko of the price of a Dresden bushel of 
dilferent kinds of corn, in silver marks :— 


Prices in Sfurniy. 


Period. 

Wlu'at. 

Rarley. 

(.)ats. 

Rye. 

145.5-8.0 

3-07 

2-32 

1 -27 

2-38 

1.020-57 

6-1.0 

4-07 

2-.03 

5-36 

l.O.O.S-99 

12-2.0 

.0-(2 

8-.07 

9*72 


A 1)01111(1 of beef rose from 10 silver-pfening 
at the begilining of the ICth century to in 
the middle, and 21 at the end. A journeyman 
carpenter or mason’s weekly wages averaged 
4*13 marks in the 15th century, but, in the 
ra(?e of liigher prices of food, fell to 4 marks in 
the first half, and were only 4-20 marks in the 
second half of tlie Idth century. 

To continue the record, wo turn to Unger’s 
liguros for the ])ricc of wheat in Hanover. 
The ineasuro employed is the hiinten (about 
^ bushel), and tlie price is given in Marien- 
groschen (of which 36 go to the thaler). 'J’he 
average pibic for 1648-98 is 17‘85 groschen, 
and for 1698-1748, 26*57 groschen. 

Turning from this fragmentary record of 
(Jerman prices, wo abbreviate from a re(!ord of 
the |)ri(.‘e of wbe.at in Udine. These Italian 
liguros refer to the value in francs of a hectolitre 
of wheat. 

Prices in Udine (Ilahj), 

IVriod. rxnod. 

. . 0*ir» isoo-lll . . 24'.'51 

iToo-i'.t . . iN-io-u) . . ir.'oa 

. . l')-72 

In modern times the iin])ortaiico of the price 
of wheat, wind her as an index of the course of 
general [iriccs or as a measure of the purclias- 


ing power of wages, is far less than in the 
middle ages, or even than it was a couple of 
centuries since. To trace the course of prices 
in general, we need either to follow the changes 
in price of each of several important com¬ 
modities, or, what is more convenient for the 
purpose of tracing the broader outlines of 
price-movements, to make use of an index 
number showing the proportionate average 
variation of prices from some fixed date as 
reference point. 

The index number prepared by Jevons, combining the 
price.s of forty commodities, will .show prico-vaiiation.s 
from 1782 to 1865. Sanerbeck’.s arithmetic average for 
forty-five comiiKKlities (thirty-one before 1846) beginning 
in 1818, continues to the pre.seist day. After 1840 some 
other nuniber.s enable useful cojupari.sous to bo made, 
both between index numbers prepared on difl’erent bases, 
and between tlie course of jiriees in different countries. 
The following tables give, first, .Jevons’sand Sauerbeck's 
numbers to 1889; and, secondly, various index numbers 
for later dates. The numbers are grou}K5<l into five-year 
perlod.H, so as to sliow the gfimral movement ■without 
entering into tedious detail, ft is important to notice 
that, as Jevons used geometric means, his figures 
are not to b(? expected to compare precisely with 
Sauerbeck's. 


huhx numbers nf yohl prices before ISJ/O. 



Index IVtnnhers showing Relalirc Prices in Gold in Fire-Yenr Intervals. 



The left (MS no. denote “ rei'erence date,” and the date to which they are attaclied is tlio date at which the 
Ind(‘\ Number (or taoh commndity composing the average is taken as lOU; «, 1S65 only; lS4t)-4'.» average; c, the 
ai'tual luunbers of ihe (originally .arranged by W. Newinarch) are divided by 22 to facilitate compari.son. 

I’lje llgiires are for 1st January of each y/'ar; 185l-.'i4; <■, lvS-17-50; /, 1890-91 ; 9, the tlgures for French exports and 
for the IJniled Slates are derivCii fiom the U.S. Senate Report on Whole.sale Price.s and Wages, 1893; A, from the 
Report (»f the Indian (’lu reney (’ommittee, p. 272; the five-year peri(»ds are 1S61-65, etc.; the las^ figure bein'*' that 
for 1891, a singb* year. 'I’lie prices of this column are, of Gour.se, rupee (i.e. silver) prices. 
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[Fo« Ancient Times —Boeckli, Staalshaushal- 
tung der Athcner. —Mommsen, Das Edikt Diokle- 
tianSj de pretiis rerum venalium (in GirrpasiTiscrip- 
tionmn latina/rum), — Rodbertus, Scichwert des 
(Jddes im Aliertum (Jahrbmh fur Naiwnai- 
Okonamie, XIV., AT.) 

For Mediaeval and Modern Times (1. English 
price-history)—Fleetwood, Chronicon Pretiosum, 
1707.—Arthur Young, Inquiry inta the Progres¬ 
sive Value of Money in England (1812), and An 
Inquiry into the rise of Prices in Europe during 
the lust Twenty-five Years, etc. (1815).—Tooke 
and Newniarcli, History of Prices^ 1793-1856.— 
Tliorold Rogers, Hisioi'y of Agriculture anti Pricr.t 
in England A.D. 1259-170A (the six volumes 
published bring the account to 1702).—Jevons, 
“The Variation of Prices and the Value of the 
Cnnency since 1782,” in Jovrn. litat. Soc., 1864 
(rei)rinted in Investigations in Cvnency and 
Finance, with other valuable material for price- 
history).- - Mulhall, IlisPry of Pnees.—Report of 
Hold and Silver Oonmisdon ((jp. especially the 
Appendiv to Final Report, which coni.d* '- inter 
nlia, a translation of Soetbeer’s “ MaUn.ilieu ”). 
(2. French price-history) — Dupr4 de St. Maur, 
Essai sur Ics Moruioirs, ou reflexions sur le rapport 
entre Cargent et les denrhs, Paris, 1746.—Tocher, 
Essai sur Vappreciation de la fortune prices an 
vioyen Age, etc., 2nd ed. Paris, 1817.—Levasseur, 
hi question de Vor, Paris,' 1858.—Man tell icr, 
Mt vioire sur lavaleAir desprincipales dcnrecs . . . 
dans la ville d^OrUans au emirs des 14-18 sikles, 
Orleans, 1862.—d’Avenel, IJistoire konomiqm de 
la propride, des salaires, des denre.es et de tons les 
prix en general deqmis Van 1200 jusquen Van 
1800, Paris, 1894. (3. German [>?-ice-history)— 

Liniprecht, I)euf.scJ/es Wirlhschaftshiben ini Mittek- 
alter. -llanauer. Eludes ^conomupues sur VAlsace 
aucienne et moderne. — 13eis.sel, (Jeldwert nnd 
Arbeitslohn in Mittelalter .—Falke, Etatistik der 
Preisr im Kbnigreich Sachsen {Jahrbuch far Nat. 
X III. XIV.). —Re 11 er, Zur Geschichtc der 1 ^rcls- 
beuygnng in Deulschland 140G-1525 {Jahrbuch 
f. Nat. XXXIV .).—Kins, Die Preisund Lohnrer- 
hd/t.Tiiss(i des 16. Jahrhuruierts in Tkuringen {Jahr- 
httch f. Nat. /.).—Dittmann, Die (letreidtpreise 
ill. der Sfadt Leipzig im XV/J., XVI/f. und 
XIX. Jalirh. {Milteilungen des stal. Amts der 
8iifd( Lcip.ig, 1880).—Soetbeer, Materialien zur 
ErtuiUerung und RevrleUung der Eddmelallvcr- 
liiijirii..sse. (4. Austria)—Schebeck, Kollektivaus- 
sfdbnig von Ecitriigen zur Oeschichte der Preisc 
in von der Ifandels- urui Gewerbekammer zur 
Prog, 1873. (5. For Italian prices)- Cibrario, 

Delia o.cimnmia pditira del medio evo. 2nd ed. 
Torino, 1842 (contains records of prices in the 
"^'.<• 011.1 half of the 13th and during the 14th 
centui i(!s). — Movunento dei pre.zzi di alcu.ni generi 
alimt^nfari, Rome, 1886. —Mnmmento dei Prezzi 
di.lla berrate Alimentari, 1585-1873. Minislero 
d.i Agricultura, Rome, vol. i. 1881.—Kdrb.si, 
Dountes pour servir d VHistoire des Prix, 1791- 
'870. (6. Other conntrie.sj —Ecnaie liepart on 

holcsale Prices and Wages, 1893. (This report 
toiitains a collection of valuable information on 
prices ill various European countries, as well as 
on American prices.) Sloet Van der Beelc, Dia- 
gromme representant les Prix Moyens des Ctn'ales 


an Marchs d'Arnheim 1544 d 1869. —Falbe- 
Hansen, Ilvilke Forandnnger er der siaen 
Amerikas Opdagelse foregaael i Priserne paa 
Danmarks vcesenligste Frenibringelser og i A rhejds- 
l6nnen heriLandtll Copenhagen, 1869.—Schar- 
ling, Pengcncs synkende Vemdi belyst ved danske 
Aktstykker saint ledsaget of en kart Udsigt ever 
den danske M^nthistorie, Copenhagen, 1860. 

lleferenco might bo made to other works <! laliiig 
with one part or other of price-history, but a selection 
of those which are mo.st autlioritativo and contain 
the wide.st range of uifonnation has been made. For 
inudorn price-movements the imbMcatiuns of h'ariic«l 
.societies supply infonn..tion. The articles of Mr. Sauer¬ 
beck in the Jvurnai of the Statistical Society, 1803, and 
• »lh>\ving years, may be particularly mertioned. The 
aiticle “ Preisgeschichto," in Connurs Ucniiworterbuch, 
by Professor Lexis, slioiild al.-^o be consulted. It has 
supplied much valuable iurormaliou.] a. w. f. 

Prices, IIt.stopy oe (1850-1896). In dis¬ 
cussing the history of prices the econoniist and 
the statistician lofer almost exclusively to 
wholesale prices, »8tutisties of retail prices are 
usually accessible only Tor very limited geo- 
gi-aphiiral areas and for very .short periods of 
time. There is a stronger reason, however, for 
the reliance on wlmlesale prices. Retail prices 
reflect too often the influences of custom and 
of the whims of particular localities, so that 
comparisons between articles linving the same 
name arc often fallacious and tlio results are 
not indicative of general economic cliangcs. 

In the ])cnod from 1850 to the pre.sent time 
transportation by land and by water lias been 
so well developed that wholesale prices in tlie 
loading markets of Euvofie and America, for the 
chief staple commodities at least, may bo con¬ 
sidered as having tollowcd the same general 
fliictnation.s. It matters not thcicfoi’e wlictlier 
we measure London prices or New York and 
Hamburg prices, the results are of about e(|ual 
importance in indicating economic changes in 
all tliese markets. 

The Urst series of prices to be considered are 
those prepared by the finance committee of the 
United Slates Senate.^ They cover 86 articles 
for the years 1840-60, and 223 articles for the 
period 1860-91. Tliese were distributed among 
the chief groups of commodities as follows ;— 


- Report on Whoh sale Prices, Wages, andTransportation, 
Washington, 1893, I vohs. 


Group. 

Number 
ofaitic.les. 
1810-1 SCO. 

Number 
of articles. 

isoo-isyi. 

Food .... 

30 

53 

Cloths and clothing . 

0 

28 

Fuel and lighting 

1 

10 

Metals ami iini'lcmeiits 
Lumber and Imihling 

12 

61 

materials 

15 

35 

Drugs ami chemicals. 

15 

18 

Honse-fnrnisbing goods 

2 

15 

Miscellaneous . 

1 

10 

'Total .... 

I 85 

j_ 

223 
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The price quotations for these articles are in 
most cases actual prices for a specified date 
taken from the lucords of leading merchants 
and dealers in the several commodities, and for 
the leading markets of the United States for 
each particular commodity. The prices are 
usually those for a date in the month of January 
for each year unless some other month's quota¬ 
tions are more normal for the article in question. 
Those actual prices were converted into relative 
prices, taking the single year 1860 as a base, 
and making the price of each commodity for 
that year equal to 100, and calculating those of 
previous and subsequent years as percentages 
of those for 1860— 


weighted average is given (see Index Numbers). 
This is calculated on the basis of the relative 
importance of the several commodities in the 
average of a large number of family budgets 
collected from all parts of the United States. 

More widely known, but second in importance 
as to completeness and scientific value, are the 
price statistics published by the Ecmoniist on 
which are based the celebrated Economist index 
number. The prices given are based on one 
quotation for 1st January of each year, and in 
calculating tlie relative prices oi’ index numbera 
the average of four quarterly quotations for the six 
years 1845-60 was taken as eipial to 100 for each 
commodity. The tables of the Economist cover 
only 22 staple commodities. Averaged for 
(|uinquouuial periods they are as follows :— 



Average Iiulex. 


1845-50 = 100. 

i8r)i-.5t 

106-5 

1855-59 

1-21-4 

1860-64 

141*4 

1865-69 

141- 

1870-74 

126-8 

1875-79 

117-6 

1880-84 

108-2 

1885-89 

96-2 

1890-91 

98*4 

l8'.'5-97i 

89- 


* (AviTHne for three years). 


Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, in a memorandum 
submitted to the royal commission on the de¬ 
pression of trade and industry, estimated the 
relative importance of the several commodities 
in the Economist's tables by weighting them 
according to the annual consumption of each 
article calculated from the statistics of produc¬ 
tion combined with the excess of imports or 
exports. The results are as follows:— 


The average of the Jive years 1865-69 
equals 100, 


Period. 

Average relative 
prices without 
regard to 

relative Importance. 

Average relative 
prices according 
to grouping of 
relative importance. 

1870-74 

96* 

99* 

1875-79 

89* 

94*6 

1880-84 

81*2 

87*4 

1885 

70* 

76- 


The weighted figure here as in case oj 
the weighted figure in the table given above 
for American prices follows the same general 
direction in noting fluctuations as does the 
conesponding figure in the unw’eiglited column, 
but the weighted average stands generally 
several points higher than the unweighted one. 

Another valuable collection of price data, 
also based on English market quotations, are 
those prepared by Mr. Sauerbeck and published 
yearly in the Jowmal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, In computing relative pri(*es as shown 
in his index number, Mr. Sauerbeck has taken 
the average for the ten-year period 1867-77 for 
his base as equal to 100. He has not w'eighted 
his articles, but his results for forty-five com¬ 
modities an(i for six sub-groups are as follows 
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1846-49 

101*5 

80-7 

82-7 

85-2 

71-5 

81- 

84' 

1850-54 

89-4 

74*6 

83-6 

90-4 

SI-2 

90-6 

85-4 

1855-69 

105-2 

S6'4 

100-8 

104-2 

87-4 

109-2 

9.S*4 

1860-64 

93- 

88-4 

101-2 

93-6 

123-2 

105- 

10 V2 

1865-69 

09-8 

93-i 

95-8 

88-6 

117-8 

99-8 

100' 

1870-74 

98-8 

102-2 

10 -2- 

113-2 

103-6 

102-8 

IOS'6 

1875-79 

93*4 

102 - 

95-0 

84-4 

82- 

90-8 

BI¬ 

SS' 

1880-84 

82- 

101-2 

77-6 

75-8 

73-8 

85- 

1885-89 

65-8 

84-4 

66 * 

71- 

65-4 

1 69-4 

70-S 

1890-94 

63-8 

82-4 

70- 

71-S 

58-8 

! 67-4 

: or 

fi8'6 

1895-96 

63-6 

75-2 

60-6 

6-2-5 

53- 

61‘5 


Last but not least we must consider the 
Hamburg prices prepared by the Hamburg 
bureau of commercial statistics. They cover 
the prices of over 300 articles 1‘rom which Dr. 
Adolph Soetbeer selected nearly loO, and 
making some additions from other data* con¬ 
structed his famous index wliich is made the 
basis of so much discussion of price movements 
'fhe figures cannot be brought tlown farthei 


Period. 

All articles 
simply averaged. 

Averaged according 
to importance in 
conauinptlon. 

1810-44 

108-8 

Gold price.s 

91*0 

Gold prices I 

1845-49 

103-2 

during 

90*1 

during 

1850-54 

106-6 

war period. 

99*1 

war period. 

1855-59 

108*2 


110*3 


1860-64 

131-5 

108*1 

120-5 

99-5 

1865-69 

178-8 

118*7 

182-4 

120*5 

1870-74 

137*6 

121*8 

134-4 

118*9 

1875-79 

110*9 

103*8 

112*9 

105*7 

1880-84 

106*3 


106*3 


1 1885-89 

93*2 


95*2 


j 1890-91 

92-3 


94*1 



In the second column of the above table the 
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than the year 1888 on the same basis owing to 
changes of method in collecting these statistics 
after Hamburg entered the German customs 
union. Dr. Heinz, the director of the bureau, 
has attempted to construct a figure for sub¬ 
sequent years that would give an estimated 
basis of comparison, and his figures thus con¬ 
structed down to the year 1891 are published 
in the U.S. Senate report. He has also con¬ 
structed an independent figure on a dilferent 
basis from that used by Dr. Soetbeer, and one 


A more minute discussion of the above data 
for a study of the movement of prices in the 
period under consideration, and of the theoretical 
questions involved in the arrangement of these 
figures according to the various plans, is not 
possible within the' limits of this article. 
Prof. R. P. Falkner, the statistician for the 
U.S. Senate committee, has in his analysis of 
the tables in that report gone to great trouble 
to ascertain and explain the way in which these 
several groups of statistics were collected, and 
the methods used in the construction of the 
various tables. Dr. S. M. Lindsay has in 
another place discussed at greater length the 
theoretical methods of grouping price statistics.^ 
A few observations may be made as to the 
general movement of prices. In 1850 prices 
were high compared with the periods immedi¬ 
ately preceding. General prices rose steadily 
until the panic of 1857. This was supposed 
to be partly due to stimulation of industry 
through the gold discoveries and partly duo 
to changes in the monetary standard, due also 
to the increased supply of gold. From 1857 
to 1862 American prices fell steadily. This 
was during the period following the panic, and 
before the effects of the civil war on industry 
bc^n to make themselves felt. European 
prices recovered sooner from the industrial crisis 
in 1857, and prices continued to rise. The war 
in America seems to have exerted almost as 

S. M. Lindsay, Preis^ewegung des EddmetalU seii 
1850. Jena, ISys. 


which can be continued down to date. This 
is also given in an appendix to the U.S. Senate 
report, and is continued since 1891 in the 
annual publication of the Hamburg bureau. 

Dr. SoetbeeFs index "or 114 articles and for 
his 8 sub-groups are given as follows ; for five- 
year periods, which, however, do not correspond 
exactly with the same grouping of years which 
wc have given in our other tables, but will 
s<;’ ve as approximate comparisons for the periods 
in question;— 


great an effect on European gold prices as it did 
on American gold prices. The period from the 
close of the American war to 1873 was a period 
of high prices in all markets, and then there 
came another industrial crisis and a long period 
of falling prices which has been interrupted 
but slightly, and for very short periods, down 
to the present date. This continuous fall in 
prices has been a subject of much discussion in 
connection with propositions for changing the 
monetary standard in various countries (see 
Bimetallism ; Gold as Standard ; Silver 
A.S Standard; Index Numbers). This fall 
is the characteristic feature of the period under 
discussion. It seems to be contrary to all 
past experience. In spite of better statistical 
facilities for measuring it, and a more uniform 
basis of comparison between various markets, 
owing to development in transportation facilities, 
than probably existed in any earlier period, 
there is far less agreement as to the causes of 
this persistent downward movement in general 
prices. The demonetisation of silver by Germany, 
and later the attempt of all the leading com¬ 
mercial nations to establish the gold standard 
on a firm basis, and a corresponding distrust of 
silver for monetary purposes, is one reason 
alleged for the movement in prices since 1873. 
Reduced cost of production, improved processes 
and increase of capital, and enormous increase 
in the use of machinery in all lines of industry, 
are also causes alleged to account for these 
changes. Greatly reduced cost of transporta- 


Average for 1847-50 = 100. 
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1851-55 

129-99 

114*79 

110*43 

110*97 

107*03 

105*20 

106*65 

93*47 

112'22 

1856-60 

131*84 

132*31 

134*72 

122*61 

113*69 

107*12 

108*21 

102*41 

m-9i 

1861-65 

124*46 

128*24 

114*13 

118*64 

102*11 

131*83 

144*33 

127*56 

m‘59 

1866-70 

137-74 

136*35 

121*54 

118*32 

95*47 

129-17 

105-90 

130*65 

m'67 

1871-76 

144*90 

164*67 

131*50 

130*72 

116*90 

117-17 

114*98 

126*44 

13$‘29 

1876-80 

138*12 

146*76 

138*91 

126*38 

94*35 

10-2*33 

96*79 

111*70 

123-07 

1881-85 

130*77 

150-65^ 

134*41 

119*91 

81*55 

96-65 

91*11 

103-28 

117-68 

1886-90 

101-07 

130*64 

126*10 

117*32 

76*13 

84*86 

81*C9 

95*88 

IOJ^‘46 

1891 

119-88 

131*66 

139*99 

113*56 

84-72 

80*40 

85*06 

95*11 

W9-19 
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tion and superior organisation of industry under 
the management of the joint-stock company are 
still other causes enumerated. 

The U.S. Senate report has reduced all the 
above tables for statistical measurement to a 
common basis of comparison for relative prices 
based on the year 1860, which is regarded by 
that committee as a normal year. Considerable 
material has also been collected in this report 
on the changes in wages. 

[For the best and most comprehensive collection 
of material on the period 1850-91 consult “Retail 
Prices and Wages,” Report of Finance Committee^ 
U.R. Senate^ Washington, 1892, 3 vols. ; and more 
particularly, “ Wholesale Prices, Wages and Trans¬ 
portation.” Report by same committee with analysis 
of tables by Prof. Roland P. Falkiier, Washing¬ 
ton, 1893, 4 vols.—Tooke and Newmarch, History of 
Prices^ vol. vi. The last two volumes of this history 
are very scarce, because the history was issued 
in single volumes and almost the whole edition of 
vols. V. und vi. was destroyed by fire before any 
very largo number had been sold. There is an 
excellent German translation with a good intro¬ 
duction and irnuiy valualde notes and additions 
by the translator. —UieUeschickie nnd Bestimviung 
der Preise wdhrend der Jahre 1703'1857. Von 
T. Tooke und W. Newmarch, Deutsch, nnd init 
Zusiitzen vorscdien von C. W. Asher, Dresden, 1859, 
2 bde. For two detailed studies of special groups 
of commodities, see Lindsay, Preisbewegung der 
Fdelmetalle seit 1S50 Dcrglichen mit der der andern 
MetiiUe nnter hesorulerer Berilcksichtigung der 
PraduhiionS’ nnd KoTmmntionsverhdUnisset Jena, 
1893, and W. Schultze, Die Produktinns- und 
Preisenlwickrhmg der Rohprodukte der Textil- 
industrie seit 1850, Jena, 1896.—L. L. Price, 
Mduey and its Relation to Prices, is a compact 
work dealing chiefly with tlie recent pcfriod. D. 
A. Wells, Recent Kconomic Changes, and Schdiihof, 
History of Prices, are two Ijooks which lay great 
stress on improvements in production and cheapen- 
iiij, of pr()ccss(‘s as causes of recent price phenomena. 
Softbeer’s Materialien and the Journal of the 
Roi/ol .Statistical Suciety :irt; invaluable. JSeo 
I’lMCK^J, IllSTUUY OK, Ap])endix.J H. M‘0. Ij. 

Pin'i’i-s AM) Monky. It is generally ad¬ 
mitted that the amount of the monetary circu¬ 
lation exercises an important inllueiice on the 
level of average ])rices, though some contend 
that the inlliienee is less direct than is com¬ 
monly stated. Sir Robert Gillen has even gone 
so far as to state tliat “it is tlic range of prices 
as part of a general economic condition which 
helps to delennine. the quantity of money in ns(% 
and not the quantity of money in use which 
determines the prices.” 

It will conduce to clearness if we tabnlato 
the leading conditions whose intcniction is 
concerned in the ease before us. They arc: 

(i) Tlie quantity of money in circulation. 

(ii) The amount of exchange tran.sactious to 

bo ju rformed, i.e. the quantity of com¬ 
modities to be exchanged. 

(lii) 'the })roportion of credit to cash transae- 


(iv) The rapidity of circulation of money. 

(v) The average level of prices. 

If variation in any one of these be produced 
by some external influence, one or more of the 
others must bo correspondingly modified. If, 
for example, an increase or decrease in (i) be 
produced under circumstances which do not 
modify (ii) (iii) or (iv), there will result an 
increase or decrease in (v) proportionate to the 
change in (i). In general some changes in 
these intermediate heads will accompany 
changes in (i), and wo can then only say that 
a change in the amount of money in circulation 
tends to produce a change in the level of prices, a 
large change in the one tending to a large change 
in the other, a small to a small; while the 
change in (i) may be compensated entirely by 
clianges in (ii) (iii) or (iv), and lead in actual 
fact to no change in average prices resulting 
from the ebauge in the amount of the circula¬ 
tion. To slate the matter otherwise, an 
increase in the bulk of business not accom¬ 
panied by a corrcspui'ding increase in the 
monetary circulation will be followed by a fall 
in prices except in so far as it is offset by an 
increa.se in the rapidity of ciiviilation of money 
or an increased proportion of exdianges effected 
by means of credit. 

One leading difficulty in the above statement 
is the intorprebition to be placed on the term 
“ money.” Docs it include “standard” money 
only, or ai'e bank-notes imdndcd ? If the lat ter, 
are all included, or only such as are convertible 
at sight into the standard coin by virtue of 
legal enactments? Should token-money be 
also included ? Slionld ** bank money ”—the 
amounts held by bankers, on wbicli cliequcs 
may bo drawn at any minute, by which cluMjues 
the vast majority of paicliases and .sales are 
carried througli nowadays -also be included ? 
The ca..se seems to call for a use of M»e term 
“money,” which slinil reserve it to forms of 
money of universal aci;(q»t,ance. Legal-tender 
money would cov»>r the ground did not local 
custom often override enautjucnts emderring 
legal-tender ])ower on speeilic form.s of money. 
In Knglaiid gold coins and Raidv of England 
notes would bo iiieluded, since the latter may 
be regarded in practice, .s])itc of tlie fiduciary 
issue, to be representatire money, forming no 
angjiienlalion of tlie enrrenev, being issued 
agaiii.st the actual deposit of tlie material of the 
standard coin. 

The influence of speculative credit in raising 
prices for a lime above tln*ir normal level, and 
also in enabling a varying volume of exchanges 
to be etiected witliout cliange in the volume of 
currency or the level of prices, wlien the 
variation is in the main of the nature of 
seasonal variation, has drawn atlcntiou to this 
cause of changing price and led to the minimis¬ 
ing of the elfcct produced by tlie volume of 
tlie monetary circulation. As Jevons wrote : 
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“Every one who promisee to pay gold on a 
future day thereby increases the anticipated 
supply of gold, and there is no limit to the 
amount of gold which can thus bo thrown 
upon the market. Every one who draws a 
bill or issues a note, unconsciously acts as 
a *bear’ upon the gold market.” Elsewhere 
he directed attention to the fact that “prices 
and credit mutually inflate each other,” hut, 
after carefully detailing the course of prices 
during an inflation and subsequent colli])se 
of credit, reached the conclusion that “ prices 
jinporarily may rise or fall independently 
of the quantity of gold in the country; 
ultimately they must be governed by tliis 
quantity. Credit gives a cert.b i Iditudc 
without rciideriug prices ultirn,'!' .y irulepcn- 
dent of gold.” 

This conclusion is in fact «iic "'iily sound 
eonclusion. Prices express the relatiu,. ’..•‘ween 
the amount of commodities on the u laiid, 
and the amount of the media of exchange 
available for tlie purposes of their circulation 
on the other. These media of exchange are of 
various forms, but their amount, though 
subject to extensive variation, is ultimately 
dependent on the amount , of the monetary 
circulation, in terms of which values are 
expressed, and as substitutes for which alone 
other media of exchange, such as cheques, 
promissory notes, etc., are accepted. 

A frequent objection made to tlie statement 
of the dependence of the average level of prices ' 
on the quantity of money in circulation is that I 
the variations of dilFcrent prices arc by no 
means of equal amount, and that some prices 
have not fallen at all during the last quarter 
of a century, when on the average wholesale 
prices have fallen 35 to 40 per cent. As well 
allege that the rise and fall of the tide on our 
coasts is not duo to the tidal waves which are 
produced by the attractions of the moon and 
of the sun. Neighbouring places have tides 
of vastly different lieights, but all would 
vanish were tlieir original cause destroyed. 
We have spring-tides and neap-tides according 
to the relative position of tlie crests of the 
lunar and solar tidal waves, and clearly due to 
these influences, though in some places the 
variation is less, in others enormously more, 
than in the centre of the ocean. The forma¬ 
tion of coast lines and the location of land 
masses modify infinitely the observable results 
of one common cause, while the wind may 
again interfere to reduce or increase the actual 
movement at a given place. So also with 
prices: they show indefinite variety of varia¬ 
tion duo to the common influence, changes in 
the amount of the monetary circulation, but 
that they do respond to that influence can be 
as well denied as that the tide at London 
Bridge is a lesult of the same fundamental 
tide-producing causes as those which affect the 


tides at Teneriffe. The intensity of the result 
is modified by many and influential causes, the 
fact that it flows from a definite assignable 
cause cannot be disproved, and is far too 
important to be ignored. A. \\\ f. 

PnicEs, Real and Nominal. Price is a 
pn^<;riilar case of value (see Value). Val lo 
is tb' ratio at which a given quantity of one 
commodity exchanges for anotlier. The value 
of any one commodity may therefore be 
expressed in terms of any one of an indefinite 
number of commodities. In communities 
which are in a very low state of civilization, 
trad; is carried on to a large; extent by barter 
(see Baktek), but, where civilization has 
made some progress, values take the form of 
prices, that is, they are cxpicssed in tenns of 
some one commodity, usually a metal, on 
account of its durability, divisibility, and 
certain other qualities (see Coinage). In other 
words, values are expressed in inomy and termed 
prices (see Money). 

The nominal price of a commodity at a 
given time aiul place is the miinbcr of units 
of money at which a given quantity of it is 
exchanged at that time and place. This 
nominal price depends, so far as wholesale 
transactions 'arc concerned, on several factors, 
but more ])articu]arly on the state of the 
money market (sec Money Market), the 
su])j>ly, actual and prospective, of the com¬ 
modity, and the demand, actual and pro- 
s[)ective, for it. For all practical purposes, 
having regard to short periods of time, the 
nominal price is the real price. But there are 
certain classes of economic investigations wliicli 
necessitate the consideration of price in anotlier 
aspect, namely, the quantities of all other 
articles 'for which any given article can be 
exchanged. If tlie nominal price of A now is 
the same as it was ten years ago, while the 
nominal prices of B, C, and other articles have 
fallen, the real price of A has risen ; for tlie 
same amount of A will procure for its possessor 
a larger amount than before of other articles 
or services. Now, as the final object of any 
exchange of a commodity for money is the 
procuring of other commodities or services, 
the degree in wliich it is capable of affording 
satisfaction of the desire for them is the real 
price of the commodity. The “real” price 
of an article or service, in short, is its value 
expressed in terms of otlier articles or services. 
It should bo specially noted that “real” and 
“ nominal” prices at any given time and place 
are identical. It is only wlien comparisons are 
made between prices ruling at two or more dates 
that the difference between them, if any, be 
comes perceptible. Retail prices are governed 
to a greater extent than wholesale prices by 
custom, and often are far removed from the 
real value of the articles they represent. They 
follow the changes in wholesale prices slowly. 
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and usually are unaffected by the minor move¬ 
ments in the latter. But over sufficiently long 
periods retail transactions will be found to 
show approximately the same variation between 
real and nominal prices as wholesale transac¬ 
tions. 

[J. S. Mill, Pol, Ec., bk. iii. ch. vii.—Sidgwick, 
Pol, Ec.f bk. ii. ch.s. ii. iii. iv. and v.j w. H. 

Prices, Short-Period Supply and Lono- 
Period Supply. The normal supply price of 
many commodities may be regarded from 
either of two points of view, in relation to the 
(piantity of the supply forthcoming at that 
price. If regard be had to the degree of 
difficulty in increasing the supply with such 
changes in the organisation of iwoduction as 
can be arranged at short notice, the result will 
bo likely to be quite other than if the reference 
is to such adjustments of means of production 
to quantity demanded as require a prolonged 
period for their completion. If the change in 
demand is not expected to be permanent, the 
existing means of supply will not be augmented, 
and it is almost universally true that an increase 
in the amount demanded raises the .short-period 
normal supply jirice. But if it is anticipated 
that the demand will be permanently enlarged, 
the means of production will be adapted to the 
now conditions, and it may well happen that 
economies rendered possible by an enlarged 
scale of production may bo sufficient to bring 
about the result that the long-period normal 
8U]iply price is lowered. 

If an enlarged demand is expected to bo 
permanent, it may yet be impossible to rapidly 
increase the means of production, and then, 
during tlie interval when the demand can 
only be met from former means of supply, or 
with imperfect adaptation of existing means to 
the new conditions, the effect will be similar to 
that of the case whore no ]»crinanent change of 
demand is anticipated. A reduction in demand 
will be dealt with similarly to an increase, 
and if the reduction is expected to bo only 
temporary, or if the means of production can 
only slowly be reduced to correspond with the 
now state of things, there will be, for a time, 
ciroumstances in which the supply price is 
determined with hut little reference to perma¬ 
nent conditions, that is, the short-period normal 
supply price and the long-period normal .supply 
price will not coincide. 

These two terms have reference therefore to 
equiliViria of demand and supply when there 
are taken into consideration, respectively, the 
immediate and temporary situation, and the 
situation which is produced by the gradual 
adjusiment of productive means to more per¬ 
manent conditions of demand. It need hardly 
bo ailded that there is no haixi and fast division 
between “long” and “short” periods. 

[Marslnill, I^rinciplea, bk. v. chs. v. and xii., ami 
a paper privately printed by Mr. IT. Cunyugh.ame, 


Some rmarks on Deimnd and Supply Curves 
and their Inierpretation. ] a- 

Prices, Theory of. Any theoretical clis 
cussion of price is closely allied to that ^ ot 
value. Values find their concrete expression 
in prices. Price may therefore be defined as 
the value of one commodity in terms of another 
(see Value). The price of a pound of coffee 
is theoretically a half bushel of wheat in 
a market where a half bushel of wheat is 
exchanged for a pound of coffee. In more 
general usage, however, price has reference to 
the value of a commodity expressed in terms 
of some general standard commodity which is 
used as money. Professor Hadley says; 
price is a fact. A value is an estimate of what 
a price ought to be” {^EeonomicSi p. 91). 
Hardly less subtle than the analysis of value 
is that which is necessary to determine the 
factors that enter into and explain fluctuations 
in price. In every economic transaction in 
which price enters, there are four variables 
which exert an influence in determining what 
the price shall be ; the value of the commodity 
to the buyer, tho value of money to the buyer, 
the value of money to the seller, and the value 
of tho commodity to the seller. These four 
sets of values are each determined a separate 
equation of the law of .supply and demand, and 
all four equations of supply and demand vary 
somewhat whenover one varies, that is, they 
interact on each other (see Money). 

Price may equal the cost of production in 
any particular market. For commodities which 
require no costly machinery to produce, where 
no large stock of the commodity exists, where 
the demand is uniform and strong, and where the 
supply can be reailily incre/ised or diminished, 
the price does tend to equal the cost of produc¬ 
tion determined by the cost of producing tho 
marginal increment consumed, or that portion 
of tho product produced under the most dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances. This is known 
as normal price (F. A. Walker, Po/itical Economy^ 
p. 100). Such conditions rarely, if ever, exist, 
and tho market price is in reality a variation 
from the normal price due to the action of the 
other variables, to which reference has already 
been made. Auspitz and Lieben, in their 
painstaking inquiry into the theory of prices, 
and in their efforts to give their results the 
form of mathematical piecision, accept as a 
fundamental proposition that the price of a 
commodity equals tho utility of tho last or 
marginal increment purchased, as well as the 
cost of the marginal increment sold. 

Marshall has added to the clearness of his 
discussion by introducing the terms demand- 
price and supply-price. Ho states thus the 
law of supply and demand in its bearing on 
deniand-])rice : “Tho larger the amount of a 
thing that a person has, the less, other things 
being equal {Le. tho purchasing power of money. 
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aud the amount of money at his command, 
beiug equal), will be the price wbicli he will 
pay for a little more of it; or in other woi-de, 
his marginal demand price for it diminishes ” 
(Princ. of Econ.y 6th ed. bk. iii. cb. hi. § 2). 
Here again, three variables are eliminated for 
the purpose of discussion, and only one con¬ 
sidered. Another quotation will show his use 
of these terms. It is found Ib. bk. iv. cb. i. 
§ 2; *‘As the price required to atti’aot purchasers 
for any given amount of a commodity, was called 
the demand price for that amount during a year 
or any other given time ; so the price required 
to call forth the exertion necessary for produc¬ 
ing any given amount of a commodity may be 
called the supply price for that amount during 
the same time.” The equilibrium between de¬ 
mand and supply-price is one of the most inter¬ 
esting and intricate problems of modern eco¬ 
nomics, and the one to which Maivhall has con¬ 
tributed the best discussion in his Pri bk. v. 

Prices may be considered either as wholesale 
or as retail. Wholesale prices are much more 
sensitive to competition, and, as a rule, much 
more capable of being readily reduced to eco¬ 
nomic law than retail prices. The latter are 
more influenced by custom, and reflect with 
greater emphasis the variations in consumption. 

Prices are furthermore to be considered, from 
a theoretical point of view, as monopoly prices, 
when special conditions such as scarcity, legal 
privileges, etc., affect the equilibrium of supply 
and demand of the commodities offered in a 
given market; as panic prices, when special 
conditions affect the monetary standard ; as 
luxury prices, when the value of the monetary 
unit is small for a given consumer; as crisis 
prices, when special conditions affect the seller 
of commodities in a falling market. 

Even in its narrowest limits, excluding the 
prices for services and for land as belonging to 
other departments of economic inquiry, the 
theory of price must cover a very broad field. 
It should endeavour to explain the phenomena 
of price primarily in their psychological signifi¬ 
cance as a question in the balancing of final 
utilities where several variables are concerned. 
In the second place it should endeavour to 
account for the concrete manifestations of these 
psychological phenomena in the economic facts 
of an average market. Here it is evident that 
no one theory or rather no one principle can bo 
made to explain all the phenomena. We find, 
rather, several theoriesexplainingvarious groups 
of phenomena and dealing with various kinds 
of prices as enumerated above. These must be 
considered as together constituting a theory of 
prices. Finally, there is a third problem de¬ 
pending partially on economic considerations and 
partially on social factors, namely, the question 
of the stability of prices. This is really a prob¬ 
lem in distribution, hut it'j significance cannot 
be ignored from the point of view of price theory'. 


[All the text hooks on political economy treat 
of the theory of prices. See especiallj, Marshall, 
J rin. of Econ.i vol. i.~-J. S. Mill, Prin. qf Polit. 
/Jc(m.-~Cairues, Pol, ^on.--Hadl( y, Economics. 
The best special treatment of the subject is found 
in Jevons's Theory uf Pol. Et on, and TnvestigtUio is 
in Currency and Finance. —Zuckerkandl, The<yrie 
des Preises .—^Auspitz und Lieben, Untersiichungen 
iiher die Thsorie des Preises. —Wieser, Der natur- 
liche Iferf, and “The Theory of Value,'* Annals of 
Amer. Acad., vol. ii.— Smart, Introd. to Theory of 
Vtdue, —Bohm-Bawerk, “Wert-Kosten u. Grenz- 
I' xizeof ill Jahrb. d. Nat. 6kon.^ iii. Folge, Bd. iii. 
also art. on “Ultimate Standard of Value,” Annals 
of Amer, Acad. vol. v. On the problem of 
distribution in relation to stability of prices, see 
Patteu, Dynamic Economics^ Phila., 1892, and 
“The Stability of I'rices,” Amer. Econ. Assn. 
Pvhlicationsy vol. iii. (?!ee Money ; Value ; 
Prices, History op. ) ] s. m‘c. l. 

PRIME; Fr. (1) Bouhse; (2) Commerce. 
A contract on French markets for public 
securities analogous to the Call in options 
on English stock exclianges. The modus 
operandi is, how’cver, dillci cut, and the con¬ 
verse operation of the put is not practised (see 
Pur ANi> Call), 'fhe prime is the forfeit 
l)aid by the buyer to cancel a conditional 
purchase at'the next or second account forw^ard. 
The amount of the prime is included in the 
juice, which is consecjuontly higher than that 
which would bo paid in the case of an uncondi¬ 
tional jiurchase, and the margin between the 
latter price and the jirice “ d prime ” is wider 
in inverse proportion to the amount of the 
prime or forfeit. Where the amount of the 
pnyie is small, as it forms the limit to the 
jirofit of the seller, he demands a higher jirico 
than with a large prime as ho is more exposed, 
in the case of a rise, to have to buy in at a loss 
to deliver the stock. The prime.s for French 
rentes are 25 or 60 centimes, or 1 franc. For 
shares five francs or multiples of that sum. 
Primes arc distinguished in bourse quotations 
by the addition of the word dont (of which) or 
d. to the price. For example, French 3 per 
cents, at 102 francs dont 25 centimes, means 
that the buyer may take up the stock at 102 
francs or pay the forfeit of 25 centimes. 

The rdponse des primes or declaration of op¬ 
tions takes jflace at 1*30 in the bourse of the 
day preceding the account, that is to say, on 
the 15th and last day of the month. The quota¬ 
tions at that hour are posted, and the buyer 
may then calculate Arhether it is to his advan¬ 
tage to make the purchase firm or i>ay the 
pHme to cancel it. In practice the broker 
usually decides this for him, instructions being 
only necessary when the j)rofit or loss would 
come out about the same either way. 

(2) Primes (commerce) are bounties in 
various forms to encourage or protect native 
industry or production, and enable it to com})ete 
with foreign countries. PHmes de construcium 
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for shipbuiMing dale as far back as the time of 
OoLUKiiT ; tlicy are a payment by the State per 
ton on ships built in France as a compensation 
for the liigher cost of the materials employed, 
caused by the protective duties on iron and 
timber. Vrimes dc mvitjationare paid per ton per 
thousand miles run, tlie coasting trade excepted. 
Priincs de ptche arc i)aid first per head of the 
crews employed in the cod-fisheries, to favour 
the recruitment of the navy, and next on the 
fi.sh taken to enable French lishers to under-sell 
their rivals in Italy, Spain, and other liornan 
Catholic countries where tlie consiun{)tion is 
lai’ge. Pritym liave inci-eascd in number since 
the nwival of protection in late years, and are 
grantcid to home producers of articles not 
protected by custt)ms duties, as on raw silk, 
flax, and other textiles ; or on shale, to counter¬ 
vail a roll motion in the duty on imported 
pcti’oleuiii ; hy a drawback on cotton yarn 
cmjiloyed in the maiiulacrture of certain mixed 
stuffs for exjiort, even when no duty has been 
previously received, as wlicii the cotton yarn is 
of French manufactiiri), etc. It is doubtful 
whether these j^rimes have really contributed 
to the prosperity of French industry, hut 
|»rodu(^crs have succeeded in per.suading the 
government ami parliament that they couM 
not exist without tlicm. T. L. 

I’lllMFIl SFISIN was the right of the kings 
of Kngland afb.'r the Norman Conquest to exact, 
on the death of a tenaiit-in-chicf, from the heir, 
if of full age, one year’s profits of the land in 
iiddilioii to tli(‘ ordinary relief. It originated 
in till' king’s right to eider upon the land on 
the tenauf’s death as si-eiirity for the p.iyment 
of relief and as a defenee against intruders. 
The eomiiioii praefice of .suing for livery of 
seisin within a year anil a day after the decease 
of the previous tenant would tix the period 
(rovered hy piimer seisin at one year, flcirs 
who wi're minors, and therefore wards of the 
king, did not [ny ])rimer seisin on reaching 
their majority ; and only half a year’s profits 
were line fVoni a sueeessor whoso posscssitm of 
the estate was siihjiat to a life interest, -in 
h'gal language, who had the reversion exj>eetant 
ujtou an estate for life, d’his charge fell into 
desuetude witli other feudal iiiciihuits, and was 
finally abolished in ItiiiO hy I'J Cur. 11. e. 24. 
A law enacted in France in 124r> hy St. Louis 
gave the king a year’s possession of the land 
id’ a (heeased tenant, hut only in default of 
relief. 'I'lie jiajial elaim to first-fruits was 
modelled on the I'vudal [)rinier seisin. 

[Coke upon Littleton. 77\. —Blaekstone’s Com- 
-Ilallani, J/iWd/e .lyes.—Gneist, A>;y. 
Co/isL ] E. o. P. 

PRIMCt^, iCNlTlJlM'h The name of prinio- 
genituro is given to the law or custom in virtue 
of which an oldest son succeeds either to the 
sovereign power or to tlie landed estate of Ids 
father, eillier in default of or to the exclusion 


of any testamentary disposition. The rule of 
primogeniture has prevailed more widely with 
reference to political power than with reference 
to property. It is obviously for the general 
good that the authority of a king or cliief 
should not be liable to division on bis decease, 
but should pass in its entirety, if jiossible, to 
an adult man. In some countries the eldest 
son has been passed over in favour of the eldest 
male of the reigning house. Hut tliis practice 
rests on the same reason which has usually led 
a people to prefer the eldest son, namely, the 
inconvenience of a minor’s rule. There is no 
equally forcible reason why the estate of a 
private person deceased should go entirely to 
his eldest son, leaving the other children un¬ 
provided. Primogeniture in this sense is the 
exception, not the rule. It wiis unknown to 
the legal systems of antiquity and of the cast. 
It was also unknown to the German conquerors 
of the Roman empire. In England jirimogeni- 
tiire as a rule of succession to private property 
was unknown before tlie Norman conquest. 
Primogeniture, in this sense, is a distingidshing 
mark of Frutiaijsm. Uiid- r the feudal sy.stein 
each man's status licpeiided on his relation to 
land. Each landowner in Ids degree discharged 
dclinite civil and military functions, and was 
so fur a partaker in sovoieigii ])uwer. As the 
possession of land conferred this jaiblic character, 
it was natural tliat the estate should he treated 
like a little kingdom, should be considered 
indivisible, and should go to the eldest son. 
Tlic opposite prineijile of eijuai subdivision 
would have broken n[) the civil and military 
hierarchy in one or two generations. The 
government of a provincf or the command of 
a regiment does not admit of partition between 
the sons of a late governor or a late colonel. 
Accordingly the rule of priniogcmitiu e is said to 
have been liret establishoil with respect to the 
beneficia or grants made by tin* Frankish 
sovei'cigns on condition of pi‘r.soiial service. 
With the progress of feudal tenure it stiread 
over most of cent ral and western Europe. The 
history of the rule in Italy, Germany, France, 
and Spain is fur too intricate to be even sum¬ 
marised here. As each of these countries was 
broken U]i into territoiie.s more or less inde¬ 
pendent, and as within eacli territory local 
custom was diversified and tenacious of life, the 
rules of succession ditfered indeiinitely from 
place to place. Even in the same district the 
nobles often lived under one law, the burghers 
under another, and the jieasants under a third, 
so that one class might accept and another 
class might reject the principle of primogeniture. 
The revival of the Roman law alfected the 
principle ditferently in ditlcrcnt states, but iq)on 
the whole tended to weaken it. Thus on the 
continent the idea of primogeniture never 
attained universal or umpuililied acceptance. 
In England, a small country united betimes 
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under a strong central government, the rule of 
primogeniture, once introduced by the Normans, 
prevailed more rapidly and completely than else¬ 
where. It was well established by the end of the 
reign of Henry III., although the old custom of 
equal division between all the sons (Gavelkind) 
held its ground in Kent and in a few other places. 
But as women were incapable of personally dis¬ 
charging the feudal service due for their lands, 
the mle of primogeniture was not applied to 
daughters succeeding in default of sons. Tliey 
took and still take equally as Co-paiiceners. As 
the j)ower to make a will of lands was lost in 
the feudal period of English law, the father was 
unable to modify the rights of the eldest son. 
But when the testamentary power was restored, 
at first by the invention of uses (beneficial 
interests in land distinct from the legal estate 
and protected by the chancellor), and afterwards 
by the acts 32 Hen. VIII. c. 1 and 12 Car. II. c. 
24, the rule of primogeniture became merely a 
rule of intestate succession. There exists no law 
comj^elling the father to leave his land to the 
eldest son. Large estates in the United 
Kingdom do commonly pass undivided to tlie 
oldest son, but this is not the result of any 
law. It is the result of a custom of making 
settlements with provisions co that elFect. The 
custom has sui vived to our day because the 
political and social importance of a family lias 
in a great measure depended on the landed 
[>ossessions of its chief. In Fi’ance and in tlie 
countries subject to the influence of France, 
the rule of primogeniture was abolished by the 
revolution. The Code Napoleon makes sub¬ 
division compulsory. As a ])olitical expedient 
in a feudal society the rule of primogeniture had 
its uses. As a law, or even as a custom of 
siKjcossion to landed ju-operty in modem times, 
it has been severely criticised, as (1) contrary 
to the feelings of justice and affection wliich 
prompt a jiarent to provide equally for all his 
children ; (2) coiTiijiting to the eldest son who 
obtains the whoh; of the estate by tlie mere 
accident of birth, and cruel to his brothers and 
sisters who have been brought up in affluence 
and often si»end the rest of their lives in 
])enury ; (3) injurious to the land, which is 
frecpiently starved by the tenant for life in 
order to provide portions for his younger 
dfspring; (4) discouraging to industry ami 
thrift, inasmuch as it keeps estates few and 
large, thus withdrawing land from commerce 
and hindering the application of capital to 
land. On the other side it has been urged 
(1) that in the long run the importance of a 
family is an advantage to every member of 
that family ; (2) that the proprietors of largo 
estates are often liberal and enterprising in 
improvement; (3) that younger sons are often 
bold adventurers, and that adventurers are 
essential to national greatness. A law of com¬ 
pulsory subdivision may liavc bad effects in 


diminishing the size of properties beyond the 
limit compatible wdth high cultivation or in 
checking too strongly the natural increase of 
population. Complete or at least liberal 
powers of testation with a rule of equal division 
in case of intestacy appear to bo most conduc ivc 
to the welfare of a modern community. There 
is little doubt that the English law of intestacy 
will be remodelled, and that the English custom 
of settling all the land on the eldest son will 
be modified as large estates lose by degrees the 
attractions which tliey formerly possessed. 

[See BfiiQUKST, Power of; Entail, Law of, ami 
authorities cited ; IjAND, Law hki.atino to ; 
Taxation; Taxation onPR orKUTV ; on Income. 
Maine, Ancknt Imio .—Pollock and Maitland, 
History of Emjlktt iCac’. - History of the 

Jaiio of Ileal Property. —Cecil, A Short History 
of Prinioyeniture.^, F. 0. M. 

PIUNCE-SMITH, John (1809-1874), born 
ill London, was the son of a governor of British 
Guiana. He went to Genu uiy in 1830, and 
employed himself there for some years in teach¬ 
ing English, settling at Berlin in 1846. From 
1861 to 1866 ho sat for Stettin in the Prussian 
house of representatives, and from 1871 to 
1873 for a division of Anhalt in the German 
Reichstag. ' He died at Berlin. 

Prince-Smith was the founder, and for a long 
time the head, of the German free-trade party. 
Ho was a member of the Cobden Club, and 
established a free-trade society in Berlin. 
Originality could scarcely be expected in a 
preacher of doctrines alieady fully cxpmimlcd 
by Adam Smi’i ii, vSay, and Bastiat, and jKipu- 
larised by Cobden ami otlicrs during the Kiiglish 
anti-com law agitation. Those doctrines he 
put forward in their most absolute form. Un¬ 
limited freedom of industry was, according to 
him, the one condition of the economic well¬ 
being of a community, and the individual desire 
of gain the necessary and siillicient stimulus of 
economic activity. The state, ho thought, had 
nothing to do but stand by and prevent fraud 
or violence from disturbing the process of social 
competition. Ho pays no attention to moral 
considerations or to patriotic motives, and holds 
that private profit implies public gain. Even 
those who differ most widely from these views 
admit that he did much useful work in connec¬ 
tion with legislation on banks, coins, w^iglits 
and measures. His entire school, too, notwith¬ 
standing its one-sidedness and its positive 
errors, has rendered Important service by oppos¬ 
ing the extremes of German protectionism, and 
by its energetic warfare against monopolies, un¬ 
necessary restrictions, and mediseval survivals. 

Prince-Smith’s collected writings were published 
ill 3 vols., 1871-1880, by 0. Michaelis and K. 
Braun, with a biographical sketch by 0. Wolff. 

[Lippert in Handw, der Staalsidssenschaften ,— 
Hoscher on the German free-trade school, Oesch, 
der N.-O.t pp. 1014-20.] j. k. l. 
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PRINCIPAL. This word is used in popular 
language, and also in legal documents, to dis¬ 
tinguish the original amount of a debt from the 
interest payable thereon. Thus for instance, 
in a transfer of a mortgage, “the said principal 
sum of j£— (being the amount of the original 
mortgage debt), together with interest due or 
to become due thereon,” is assigned to the 
transferee. K. s. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. An agent is a 
pei-son who is employed to do an act on behalf 
of another called the faincipal, so that {is a rule 
the principal hirnsel f becomes bound. That one 
person can represent another is a doctrine that 
has developed but slowly. In Roman law it was 
a general principle that no one could enter into 
a contract by stipulation on behalf of another, 
and in the case of mandate the mandatarius or 
quasi-{igent incurred a personal liability towards 
their parties (see Man datum). The modern 
principle is that contnicts entered into by an 
agent are regarded jis entered into by the 
principal, provided tlui contract is within the 
scope of the agent’s authority. 

No special forni of words is required to 
appoint an agent, and agency may bo inferred 
from the conduct of the parties. An agent 
is required to conduct the business entrusted 
to him with as much skill as is generally 
possessed by i)ersona ongfiged in a similar 
business, to act with reasonable diligence, to 
display the utmost fidelity, to keep proper 
accounts, and to pay over all moneys received 
loss any expenses and his own remuneration. 

Directors, man.'igers, clerks, and servants, 
having j)Owor to act for their principals or 
miusters, are agents. Besides these, the chief 
classes of agents are (a) Factors (q.v.); (b) 
Brokkr.s (q.v .); (e) auctioneers ; and (d) ship 
masters. Each class is subject to tlie u-sages of 
the trade relating to the class. An agent cannot 
{IS a rule delegate his powers, but by the 
custom of certain trades sub-agents may be 
employed. Tlio rehition of ju incipal and {igent 
is terminated by mutual consent, by revocation, 
by the agent renouncing, by the expiration of 
the time agreeil upon by the completion of the 
business, by the death or lunacy of either 
principal or {igent, and by the bankruptcy of 
the })rincipjil. 

[Evans on Principal and A<jenU London, 1888.— 
Campbell on the Sale of (foods and Commercial 
Aqeiu'y, London, 1891.] j. e. C. m. 

PRINSEP, OuAHLKs Robert (1789-1864), 
translated into English J. 1 >. Say’s TraiU 
d' A'onomie roHtiqxie, He published A Letter 
io the Karl of Liverpool on (he pxresenl Distress 
of the Countrxjy and the efficacy of raising the 
Standard of our Silver Currencyy 1816. M. 
Bdanqui [Diet, de VEcon. Pol.) remarks that 

this curious letter is an indispensable part of 
the discussion on paper money which arose in 
England alter the events of 1814, and on the 


occasion of the propos{il to resume payments in 
.specie.” 

Prinsep also published An Essay on Moneyy 
(London, 1818, 8vo), of which the same authority 
remarks: “This writing is much and justly 
esteemed in England for its lucidity and its 
excellent exposition of the subject.” a. h. 

PRIOR, Thomas (1682-1761), co-founder 
and secretary of the Dublin Society for promot¬ 
ing husbandry and other useful arts in Ireland, 
1731, wrote four economic treatises on Ireland. 

In A List of the Absentees of Ireland arid the 
Yearly Value of their Estates and Incomes spent 
ahroady 1729, 2nd ed., 1729, reprinted in A 
Collection of Tracts and Treatises illustrative of 
Irelandy 1860-61 ; (the 6tli, miscalled 3rd, ed., 
1769, is a new book not by Prior). Prior reckoned 
on the debit side of the balance of trade payments 
to absentee landlords, employees, and pensioners, 
etc. The idea was taken from Sir W. Petty, PoL 
An, qf IrelavAiy 1672, pp. 7‘2, 73, 84, and Reporty 
1676, who improved on a hint from T. Mun, 
Eng. Treas.y 1664, p. 21,5. But Petty’s results 
—acclaimed by Sir W. 'I’emple, 1673, and J. 
Houghton, November 9, 1682, R. Lawrence, 
1694—were guesswork. Prior, like his editor in 
1769, and A. Young, Tour in Irelandy 1779, ii. 
l)7y made exhaustive personal enquiries, and pub¬ 
lished his items. Their results, miscited by Lecky 
and others, made the total drain £621,499, 1729, 
£1,208,982, 1769 ; the drain for rent £383,700, 
1729, £641,700, 1769, £732,200, 1779. The so- 
called estimates of Svvilt, WorkSy 1824, vii. 40 ; 
A. Dobbs, Essayy 1729, p. 61 ; J. Hely-Hutcuin- 
SON, Com. lieslr.y 1779, p. 121, Faulkner (Prior's 
printer), and Newenham, 1805, were based on these 
figures, which Boulter, LeMerSy 23rd October 1729, 
and Dr. Johnson, Bo.s\vell’.s Lifty 1848, p. 277, 
alone pooh-poohed, and on which Eden, Caiune.s, 
Sir G. O. Lewis, and I.ecky, see Uist. of Irel.y 1892, 
i. 212-214, relied, 'fhi.s lii'st premise of Prior’s 
syllogism was solid: not so his second premise, 
which was that net exports, including baseless 
estimates of profits and freights, only accounted 
for part of the drain : and his conclusion Lliat the 
re.st, £240,000, was earned out in specie, thereby 
causing high exchange-rjites and a money tamiue, 
wa.s clearly unsound (see Absentee). The money 
famine was a chronic disease .aggravated by debased 
coins and the overrating of the Moidork, as Prior 
himself dc.scribed in hi.s Obsenutum^, and the 
precise etfeots of absenteeism were not understood 
until this century, IFrsL Rev.y x. 237 ; Tookk’s 
Hist, of PriceSy passim ; but it was true that ex¬ 
change rates had to be abnormally high before the 
ebb produced the flow of money, Ireinnd being, as 
A. Young daid, “ cut off from tlie reaction of free 
trade,” and Ireland was conipelled by law to re.sort 
to the worst markets in order to pay its debts in 
commodities. Of Prior’s two remedie.s a tax on 
aliseutee jiensioner.s, etc., existed 1715-1801, but 
was never exi.eudcd to landlords as he wished, 
I^ecky, ii. 119, et seq.y and his demand, echoed 
from Petty, for commercial equality with England, 
was granted in 1779, 1782, 1800. * 

In Observations on Coin in generaly unth same 
Proposals for regulating the Value of Coin in 
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IrdarCAy 1729, reprinted by the Political Economv 
Club with preface by M‘Culloch {q.v,) in A Selek 
Collection of , Tracts on Money^ 1856—Prior 
summarised Locke’s theory of money, but repeated 
Barbon’s idle accusation that Locke regarded the 
value of silver as immutable, and proved its muta¬ 
bility by an illustration which L^ke, Gonsidera- 
tionSf 1691, pp. 34, 47, had already used for the 
same purpose, and objected to Locke’s silver 
monometallism that if one mutable metal could 
measure value, two could ; and with two standards 
(he does not understand tne modem theory of 
alternative standards) there would be more coin. 
Like many others. Boulter, Loiters^ 26th Ap., 2nd 
May 1730, he wished English proportions among 
coins to prevail; yet his proposals made a crown 
worth more than ten sixpences and less than five 
shillings. His and Dean Swift’s ultimate remedy 
was an Irish mint (Lecky, i. 449). 

Prior’s Essay to encourage and extend the Linen 
Manufactures in Ireland by Premiums and other 
meanst 1749, advocated prizes rather than bounties, 
and expressed the then usual belief in patrons 
and paupers as industrial agents : his Proposal to 
prevent the Price of Com rising too high ov falling 
too low by means of Granaries differs but slightly 
from those of Lord Molesworth, 1723, and Dobbs, 
Essay^ pp. 66 et seq* [These and similar schemes 
are discussed in Letters of Lord Chesterfield^ ed. 
Mahon, iii. 175; A Dialogue between Dean Swift 
and T Prior^ 1753, pp. 116 et seq, ; Cunningham, 
Growth of Eng, Ind.^ ii. 307 ; Berkeley, Works^ 
1871, iv. 11, 329.] J.D. R. 

PRISAGE. Pkise or Prize was the taking 
from a merchant, with or without his consent, 
for the king’s use, of such quantity of such 
commodities as the custom of the time allowed. 
Prise, when applied to native products, was 
called Phk-emption or Purveyance, and was 
practised under giadiially increasing restrictions 
till its abolition, at the restoration; when 
applied to imports or exports, it was called 
Kmption or caption.. In the case of wine 
imported by denizens, the light of prise was 
commuted for the right to take one tun from 
every ship of between 10 and 20 tuns burden, 
and two tuns from every ship of over 20 tuns. 
This constitutional payment was called Recta 
Prisa, in contradistinction to mala prim^ the 
old unrestricted prise, and obtained a jdace 
in the national accounts under the name of 
[uisage or prizage of wine. Aliens importing 
wine compounded for the rectaprisahy a money 
payment called Butleraoe, but wore still sub¬ 
ject occasionally to the mala prisa, 

[Hall, History of the Customs Revenue, 
London, 1885.] a. e. s. 

PRISE. See Purveyance. 

PRISON LABOUR. The problem of prison 
labour is one of comparatively modem develop¬ 
ment. Its growth is due to the gradual ap¬ 
preciation by society of the correctness of the 
view that imprisonment should not merely 
punish Or deter, but should also reform. The 
appearance in 1777 of the work of John 


Howard {q^v,), on the State of Pnsons in 
England and Wales, gave an impetus to the 
study of the causes of crime which has led the 
public mind more surely to the conclusion that 
not only the criminal himself but his family 
history and the social conditions .surrounding 
him, have to bo considered. The labours of 
individuals such as Beccaria, Howard, and 
Jeremy Bentham have been taken up and 
carried on by scliools of thought in England, 
by Herbert Spenler, Maudsley, und others ; iti 
Italy, by Lombroso, Ferri, and their followers ; 
and ill Germany, by Kraflt-Ebiiig and others. 
There have thus been laid the foundations of 
something like a science of criminology, in 
which the resources of sociology, physiology, 
psychology, and the study of heredity have 
been brought to bear on investigations con¬ 
nected with crime and its causes. The natural 
outcome of this interest, both scientific and 
humanitarian, in the subject has been the 
prominence now given to the reformatory 
clement in imprisonment. As soon as this 
element is properly recognised, the importance 
of prison labour becomes self-evident. 

What are the reformatory agencies which 
can bo brought to bear on prisoners! They 
practically resolve themselves into two, the 
ministrations of religion, and the provision of 
wholesome occupation, using both terms in 
their widest acce[)tance. The good effects of 
work are twofold : (1) in keei)ing the prisoner 
in habits of industry or in teaching them to 
him; and (2) in occupying mind and hands, and 
so enabling him to resist the depression which 
is the bane of prison life. The questions 
follow : What is the nature of the work which 
can be profitably undertaken by prisoners, and 
What are the special conditions afiecting it ? It 
will be convenient to treat upon these under 
four heads. 

I. In Great Britain and Ireland the view is 
strongly held that prison labour should be in 
the hands of the state itself," and not of outside 
agencies. But in the United States, and in 
several continental countries, this view does not 
obtain, and three systems of employing 
prisoners are in vogue, (a) the system of 
direct state control, as in our own country; 
(6) the contract system, where a contractor 
employs prisoners at an agreed price per day, 
to work under his agents ; (c) the lease system, 
under which a contractor leases prisoners for a 
fixed period, and, in most cases, undertakes to 
feed them and to maintain proper discipline 
amongst them while employed on the work 
specified in the lease. From the admirable 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Labour issued in 1886 it appears that out of 
64,349 prisoners, 83,290, or more than half, 
were employed on the contract (23,691) or 
lease (9699) systems. There is no space here 
for a full discussion of the intrinsic merits of 
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the three systems, but it will bo enough perhaps 
to point out that the contract system opens the 
floor to serious competition with free labour, 
and the lease system is exposed to abuses, 
many of them identical with those which put 
an end to transportation and closed tl)e British 
colonies to convicts. It is certain that public 
o}>inion in Kngland, the most thoroughly 
organised industrial country in the world, 
would tolerate neither. 

11. Next to bo considered are the peculiar 
con/litions of prison life. In most countries 
there are two classes of i)risons, for long- 
sentence and for short-sentence prisoners. In 
the former class of prisons—known as con¬ 
vict or public works prisons at homo—the 
difficulties connected with prison labour are 
minimised. Convict prisons are situated cither 
in the open country {e.g. Dartmoor), or in 
proximity to public works (e.g. Portland, 
Borstal, and Peterhead). After their first nine 
months of separate conlinemcnt—a period which 
seems likely to bo shortened,—convicts can bo 
placed at associated labour on public works such 
as breakwaters, harbours, ports, or now prison 
buildings, or on land-reclamation, farming, and 
«iuarrying. All convicts arc so employed unless 
found either too delicate for hard work in the 
open or specially »pialified for indoor occupa¬ 
tion. 

In short-sentence or local prisons the 
matter is more complicated. There prison 
labour may bo of two kinds—unproductive {e.g, 
the crank or treadwhccl) and jiroductivc ; and 
the latter may be either cellular or associated, 
and cither skilled or unskilled. Very little can 
he said in favour of uni)roductivo labour, which 
is universally conceded to be brutalising in 
clicct. Practically it is only retained in Eng¬ 
lish prisons to carry out the provisions of the 
law roi|uiring prisoners sentenced to liard labour 
to ho kept for a month at hard labour of the 
first class, and as a means of punishment for 
oUcnces committcfl within the prison. As such 
it is likely to be given up so soon as an efficient 
substitute can be devised. Whether productive 
labour should be cellular or associated has been 
a flebateable point. In order to avoid con¬ 
tamination, prison reform has tended to keep 
prisoners so lar as possible from intercourse 
with one another. Almost all modern prisons, 
at home and alu'oad, are therefore built on the 
cellular principle. But for pur[)Oses of labour, 
associated workshops have obvious advantages 
over cells. Work and the appliances for it— 
^.g. machinery, can bo of a far more elaborate 
ami therefore ctlucational character, and the 
eth'ct on the mind of work in company with 
others, even thougli general convei*satiou be 
lorbiddon, is healtliicr. As to contamination 
there is the experiimee of associated labour in 
convict prisons to show that the danger can be 
obviated. d'he consideration of the whole 


question is tending in England to the general 
adoption of a salutary compromise whereby 
prisoners shall have their meals and sleep in 
sei)arate cells, but shall work in associated 
workshops under strict supervision. 

Further difficulties are the fact now uni¬ 
versally conceded that prisoners are below 
the average in mental and physical capacity, 
and the shortness of the term which many of 
them have to serve. On 6th March 1894, out 
of 14,582 prisoners in English local prisons, 
3383 were in for four weeks or less, and 
7024, or nearly half, for three months or less. 
All these would not be unskilled workmen, but 
prisoners have a natural inclination to conceal 
their trade, and it is possible a man may servo 
the whole of his term without its being dis¬ 
covered what is the trade to which he could bo 
set without preliminary instruction. Besides 
skilled labour there must thus be provided in 
prisons the means for rough unskilled labour, 
rising from oakum-picking or stone-breaking, 
and the like, to sack and mat-making. 

III. There follows the danger of competition 
with free labour. This, statistically viewed, is 
less important than is sometimes imagined. 
The danger is largely a sentimental one, but is 
none the less deserving of consideration on that 
ground. The annual value of the labour in 
English local prisons, including the domestic 
services of the prison, is estimated at less than 
£120,000, whicli is clearly an infinitesimal pro¬ 
portion of the trade of the country. Certain 
industries are jiractiscd in English prisons; 
comparing the numbers of prisoners employed 
in them with the census number of persons en¬ 
gaged in the like occupations outside, and 
reckoning the amount of a prisoner’s work to be 
but half that of a free workman, the proportion 
stands as one prisoner to 1886 free workmen, 
or, with all possible dcvelo[)ments of prison 
labour in the future, as one jirisoner to 1587 
free workmen. In the United States tlie Com¬ 
missioner of Labour estimates the competition 
in jiarticular trades as much higher, but leckoiis 
a tree labourer to be worth 1 ‘27 prisoners, not 
two, as in the proportion which forms the basis 
of the calculation in the preceding sentence. 
Perhaps in individual trades at lionie, specially 
suited for prisons and not largely engaged in ^ 
outside, c.g, mat-making, the amount of com¬ 
petition is appreciable. But the fact remains 
that the average annual value of an English 
convict’s labour is not estimated at more than 
£27, nor of a local prisoner’s at more than £8. 
The Austrian estimate is not higher than £3 
per head for the three years 1889-91. 

The attitude of trades unions to [)rison 
labour has been somewhat misunderstood. 
No doubt, as in the case of mat-making, 
particular trarles have imagined that their 
interests were meria(;ed, and have done their 
best to abate certain industries. But at the 
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Trades Union Congress at Belfast in 1894, a 
proposal to condemn industrial work and 
training in reformatory and industrial schools 
was rejected. Authoritative trade union 
opinion seems to be in favour of the industrial 
training of prisoners, and not to object to the 
sale of prison-made goods, for the relief of 
taxation, provided (a) that they are not sold 
below market prices, and (b) that every con¬ 
sideration is paid to the special circumstances 
of particular trades outside the prisons. 

In order to minimise undue competition 
with free labour the principle has been gener¬ 
ally adopted of directing the energies of 
prisoners so far as possible to the construction 
of public works and the supply of articles 
required by the prison service itself or other 
departments of government. Thus, long- 
sen tenco prisoners in England built Wormwood 
Scrubs Prison, Portland breakwater, and the 
Chatham forts, and short-sentence prisoners 
have helped to meet the demands of the Post 
Ollico for belts, pouches, mail-bags, and the 
like, of the Admiralty for coal-sacks, hammocks, 
baskets, mats, etc., of the War Office for bed 
and bolster-cases, rugs, oil-cans, etc. Here of 
course what the country loses in wages it gains 
in relief of taxation. The surplus of articles is 
sold, care being taken not to sell below 
market prices, nor to make any particular 
article in such quantities as to disturb the 
e(|uilibrium of the market into which it enters. 

It is, perhaps, right to mention here that 
complaints have been rife in England for some 
time that the importation of prison-made goods 
from Germany and other countries has seriously 
depressed the market for the same goods at 
home. The extent of the mischief, whether 
api)reciable or not, was so much canvassed that 
in the first session of 1895 a departmental 
committee of the Board of Trade was appointed 
to investigate the subject. Its report was to 
the cfiect that no cause had been shown for the 
necessity to take steps to restrict the importa¬ 
tion of prison-made goods, and that if cause 
were shown no steps could be taken which 
would not produce more harm than good. 
Nevertheless, there is reason to believe that 
negotiations have been entered into with foreign 
governments in order to check if possible a 
competition which, slight or severe, is objection¬ 
able in itself. Of exportation as a means of 
disposing of prison-made goods practically no 
use is made in this country. 

IV, The fourth consideration is twofold ; to 
what extent should prison labour be directed 
with a view of making the prisoners pay for 
their own maintenance, and to what extent 
should prisoners receive money payments for 
their work. It is clear that in a system whose 
main end is tlie reform of the prisoner, the 
desire to make pecuniary profit out of his 
labour will hold no place inconsistent with the 


primary object. Regard will not be had as to 
whether or no a saleable article will be pro¬ 
duced, but the prisoner will be set to such 
labour as is most likely to fit him for earning 
an honest livelihood after discharge, or is most 
suited to his physical or mental condition. 
But as a matter of practice, the two run very 
much together, and most of the work to which 
it is desirable and possible to set prisoners 
results ill the production of saleable articles. 
A compromise must be effected, and the natural 
desire to find the state a fair set off against the 
cost of the prisoners' niaintcnancc mu.st be held 
in check. Herein subsists one of the main 
arguments in favour of the direct control of 
prison labour by the state, for pecuniary profit 
is far less likely to become the main object 
under that system than under cither the con¬ 
tract or lease systems. As to wlicther prisoners 
should receive pay for their work or not, 
general opinion is in favour of granting them 
gratuities proportioned to their in<lustry. The 
objects are ol‘ course to ciicoui-ago the prisoner 
to work and to secure to him a bonus against 
the day of discharge ; and care should bo taken 
that the amount of the gratuities is not larger 
than is necessary to fullil those objects. Even in 
so developed a prison system as that of England 
this question has not received the attention it 
deserves. At present the maximum which a 
local prisoner can earn is 10s.—a sum adcq\iate 
neither as a spur to work nor as a bonus. In 
most foreign countries laiger gratuities can be 
earned, but there prisoners are allowed to 
spend a portion of tlieir oarniiig.s in procuring 
creature comforts, better food, coffee, and even 
in some cases cigarettes, from the prison 
canteen. Such a disposal of prisoners’ earnings 
is not tolerated in England, and probably on 
the whole rightly so. 

In conclusion it may be useful to direct 
attention to the caie wliich has recently been 
devoted in this country, under the auspices of 
government, to the consideration of the ques¬ 
tions treated of in this article. An important 
departmental committee of the home offices 
jmblished a report in 1895 (see reference 
below), in wbicli the subject of prison labour 
is dealt with exhaustively. The spirit in 
which that committee approached the question 
is modern, but, after all, not more modern 
than Jeremy Bentham, who said: Occupa¬ 
tion, instead of being the prisoner’s scourge, 
should be called, ^and he made as much as 
possible, a cordial to him. It is in itself sweet 
in comparison with enforced idleness ; and the 
produce of it will give it a double intere.st. 
The mere exertion, the mere natural energy, is 
amusement, when lesser ones are not to be 
found. Taken in this point of view, industry 
‘ is a blessing ; why paint it as a curse ? ’ " 

[See PuoDUCTivE and Unproductive Labour. 
Reference may also be made to Sir K. Diicane, 
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Punishinent and Prevention of Crime. — Dr. 
Mouat’s paper on Prison Ethics and Prison 
Labour^ read before the Royal Statistical Society, 
17th March 1891, to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labour, issued in 
1886, and to the following ofhcial papers— Prison 
Committees lieport loilh Appendices (c. 7702 and 
c. 7702 [.), 1695— liepf/rt of Departmental Com¬ 
mittee on Habitual Offenders in Scotland with Ap¬ 
pendices (c. 7753 and c. 7753 I.)j 1895— Export 
of Departmental Committee on Importation of 
Foreign Prison-Made Goods (c. 7902), 1895 ; 
and Foreign Office Commercial Series^ No. 8 
(1891), reports on prison labour in certain foreign 
countries. — Foreign Prison - Made Goods Act, 
passed 1897.] J. o. i. 

PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW. See 
International Law, Private. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY. See Property. 

PROBABILITY AND CALCULUS OF 
PROBABILITIES. Probability means a greater 
or less degree of credibility. The probability 
of an event is measured by the frequency with 
which it has occurred in past experience. 
Tims the probability of an ace turning up when 
a die is thrown is one-sixth, since it has been 
observed that in the long run one side of a die 
turns up about once in six times ( Venn, Logic 
of CVwinrc), and other regularly-shaped bodies 
present analogous jiroportions. From state¬ 
ments of frequency given by experience the 
calculus of probabilities deduces, often lay a 
long chain of mathematical reasoning, state¬ 
ments of frequency—alFording measurements of 
credibility—which could not easily be •proved 
by experience. Tims, if it is given that when 
a coin is tossed heads turn up as often as tails, 
it is doduciblc tliat, when a hundred coins are 
tossed, it is hardly credible that as many as 
seventy of them should ])resent heads. The 
odds against such an event are many thousands 
to one. It is more than an even chance that 
the number will bo between forty-six and fifty- 
four inclusive. The calculus of probabilities 
may be similarly employed to give coniidence 
in the uniformity of our results in many stat¬ 
istical problems which concern economics ; in 
particular the determination of tlie average 
variation of prices, and the average variation | 
of wages (Bowley, ‘‘Changes in Average i 
Wages,” Journal of the Statistical Society^ j 
1895 ; SCO arts. Aleatory ; Error, Latv of ; | 
Index Numbers ; Tabular Standard). 

[Of the two elements distinguished by Laplace 
in his delinitiou of Probabilities .as “good sense 
reiluced to calculation,” the latter is more promi¬ 
nent in most of the treatises, the former is found 
in the greatest purity in Laplace’s Essai Philo- 
sophique sur les Probabilitis —bound up with his 
severely mathematical Thiorie AncUytique des 
Prohatrilites^ and in Dr. Venn’s Logic of Chance 
(3rd ed.). Prof. Karl Pearson, in his Grammir 
of Science, explains with authority the foundations ! 
of an edilice whicli he has elsewhere contributed I 
to raise. 'Phe detinition and evidence of prob- ! 


ability are examined in an article on the ** Philo¬ 
sophy of Chance” in Mind^ 1894, by Prof. Etlge- 
wortli. Some applications of the calculus to aflairs 
are suggested by him in his book entitled Metre- 
tike, 1887, and in an article “On Some Applications 
of the Calculus of Probabilities ” in Journal of the 
Statistical Society, September and December 1897 
(pL i., Bimetallism ; pt. iv., Elections).] F. Y. e. 

PROBATE. When an executor of a will has 
any occasion to assert his right as executor 
he must show that he has proved the will, 
which he does by producing a copy of it, 
called the probate, sealed with tlie seal of the 
court of probate. The probate is legal evi¬ 
dence of the will. Scotch and Irish probates 
may be resealed in England, and then have the 
same effect as if granted in England. 

[Williams, Law of Executors and Adminis 
trators, 19th ed., 1893.] J. k. o. m. 

PROCiS VERBAL (Fr.). An official report 
drawn up by a public officer or administrative 
agent to testify to acts or to infractions of 
the law witnessed by him or of which he has 
cognisance, end which may serve as a basis 
for ulterior proceedings. The officer or agent 
can only verbalise relative to acts within his 
competency; as, the rural policeman for tres¬ 
pass, poaching, etc. ; the customs or excise 
officer for frauds on the revenue; the notary 
for inventories, the jdacing of seals, etc.; the 
bailiff for the service of writs or to declare 
the absence of parties, etc. Tlie proebs verbal 
must contain a brief statement of the facts with 
the date and signature, written on stamped 
paper, if on blank paper it must be registered 
for stamping, the duty being included in the 
costs. Minutes of the meetings or proceedings 
of associations, companies, legislative or other 
bodies, are called proems rerbaux. T. i.. 

PROCLAMATIONS nowadays maybe termed 
administrative or executive orders issued in 
accordance with law by the privy council in 
the name of tlie sovereign ; but in earlier 
times, particularly imdcr the Tudors and 
Stuarts, in the 16th and 17th centuries, they 
were used to supplement legislation and perhaps 
occasionally to supersede it. According to the 
spirit of tlie times, ecoiiomicand financial matters 
were often the subject of royal proclamations: 
alterations of coinage under Henry VIII. and 
lidward VI. ; exportation of money and other 
commodities, cultivation of wood, regulation of 
dress, under Elizabeth ; increase of London 
and manufacture of starch under James I. ; 
fixing of prices and interference with trades¬ 
men and artisans under Charles I.—all these 
and many other subjects, besides ecclesiastical 
and political aflairs, were dealt with by the 
royal power acting by advice of the council, 
independently of parliament and often without 
reference to common or statute law. 

[Proclamations were like the earlier ordinances 
in council. Gneist (Const. Hist.) makes no dis- 
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tinction between the two.—Coke, Srd InsL, 162. 
^ Blackstone, Commentaries, 270.—Ryiner.— 
Clareiulon, Hist, of the Great Rebellion. —Haliam, 
Const. Hist —Gardiner, Hist, of England. —Stat. 
31 Hen. VIU.—Stat. 40 & 41 Viet. c. 41 (for 
publication of proclamations).— A hoohe of Pro¬ 
clamations, 1603-1612. The most complete list 
of proclamations is that in Earl Crawford’s 
priva,tely printed Handlist, 1609-1837, 2 vols. 
fol.] B-U.P. 

FKOCURATION. BY SIGNATURE 
OF Exchange). By § 26 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act 1882, a signature by procuration 
{e.g. p.p. Smith and Co., John Jones) operates 
as notice that theagnit has but limited authority 
to sign, and the principal is only bound by such 
signature if the agent in so signing w.-ia act¬ 
ing within the actual limits of his authority. 
Where the agent indorses a bill in excess of, or 
without, authority, the indorsee acquires no title, 
but in the case of a demand dralt drawn on a 
banker, the paying banker is protected by § 60 
as he would be in the case of a forged indorse¬ 
ment. [Chalmers, On Bills of Exclui'ntje, ed. 
iv. i\. 375.] M. D. c. 

(Mkucamtile Usage GENERArxY.) It is com¬ 
mon practice among bankers and merchants in 
all parts of the world to appoint managers with 
full powers to incur obligations on behalf of their 
employers, and authorised to represent the latter 
in all busines.s tran.sactions. German mercantile 
law recognises this custom by giving a special 
name, “ prokurist,” to persons occupying such 
a position, but the signature with the letters 
p.j). {per procuration) in front of the firm iiaioe 
of the employers, is used in all civilised countries. 
In English law, and according to the law of 
some continental countries, the powers of a 
person occupying the above-described position 
are not in any way defined, and the employer 
may in any given case dispute his liability on the 
ground that the manager had been acting in excess 
of his powers. The German mercantile code 
provides (§ 42) that the “prokurist,” who nimst 
be registered as such in the mercantile register, 
has power to transact on belialf of his principal 
any business of a mercantile character, not in¬ 
cluding transactions for the sale and mortgage of 
real property, and that (§ 43) a restriction of 
these general powers has no effect on third 
parties. To persons not familiar with mercantile 
usage these provisions seem very far-reaching, but 
any 0113 accustomed to business transactions, in 
the city of London or elsewhere, will know from 
experience that signatures “ per procuration ” have 
constantly to be accepted without question or 
in(|uii y as to the powers of the persons so signing, 
and if it were generally known that the binding 
character of the signatures so given might at some 
future time be disputed by the principals, more 
eagerness would be shown for an alteration of 
legal rules which honest traders will not take 
advantage of, but which are liable to be abused 
by unscrupulous persons. E. S. 

PRODIGUS. According to Roman law', if a 
]>3rson of full age spent his property in a 
reckless manner, the magistrate might, on 
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application being made to him, iuterdicl siich 
aijcndthrift from administering hia properly, 
and assign the care of it to a curator, as in the 
case of a lunatic. As to modern instances of 
this practice, see Interdiction. e. a. w. 

PRODUCE and the group of w'ords derived 
from it, of which Product, Production, Produc¬ 
tive, and I^nprodiictive are the chief, cannot 
strictly be said to have been first used as 
teclimcal economic terms by the ^'hy.siocrats 
(q.v.). Cantillon (q.v,), writing long before 
(,)UESNAY (^.r.), s])eaks of proportioning tlio 
production of merebandise and commodities to 
thoir consumption” {Essai snr la nature du 
Commerce, p. 38), and Adam Smith, lecturing 
before he had come under j>hysiocratic influ¬ 
ences, shows how “division of labour occasions 
a muitiplicatimi of tlic product, or, which is the 
same thing, how opiil^uice arises fnmi it ” 
{Lectures, p. 163). But the discussions which 
have given the words their importance in econ¬ 
omic terminology, have their .starting-point in 
the Tableau Bconomique (see QujiSNAY ; 
Physiocrats). In this the community’s 
expenditure is divided into dipenscs produc- 
tives, devoted to agriculture and procuring raw 
materials; ^i^penses stcrilcs, devoted to manu¬ 
factures, commerce, payment of domestic 
service, etc., and depcnscs du revenu, or rent, 
whicli might bo divided between the two 
other classes of expenditure in various propor¬ 
tions. The productive expenses were so called 
because they alone were supposed to be annually 
reproduced with a produil net, revenu, or rent 
in addition, while the sterile, or, as Adam 
Smith translates it, unproductive expenses, had 
to be provided for out of the reproduit total to 
which tlicy contributed nothing. Hence came 
the theory that agriculture and kindred extrac¬ 
tive indnstries alone were productive, and that 
manufactures, commerce, domestic service, etc. 
w'cre unproductive, being mere exchanges (see 
besides the Tableau itself; reprinted for the 
British Economic Association 1894, (Euvres de 
Quesnay, ed. Oncken, pp. 537, 538). 

Adam Smith, for the reasons which he gives 
in Wealth of Natians, bk. ii. eh. iii. and bk. iv. 
ch. ix., saw the fallacy of this view so far as 
regards the labour of “ artificers, manufacturers, 
and merebants,” but not as regards menial 
service and other labour which does not “fix 
or realise itself in any particular subject or 
vendible commodity/’ Consequently in the 
Wealth of Nations the “annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society ” wdiich con¬ 
stitutes its real wealth (Introd. and Plan, ad 
fin.), formally at any rate, consists only of 
“particular subjects or vendible commodities,” 
and docs not include any of the comforts and 
enjoyments of the community whijh are created 
by labour directly and not through the medium 
of such objects. The produce is therefore not 
equivalent to the sum of the incomes of the 
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individuals constituting the society, since every 
individual’s income, reckoned by any known 
method, includes satisfactions created by the 
labour described as un[)roductive. 

This doctrine of Adam Sinitli never obtained 
much hold on the continent of Europe. His 
translator Gahmeu rejected it (note xx.). His 
faithful disciple and populariser, J. B. Say, 
got rid of it by tlie simple expedient of dividing 
produce into material products and immaterial 
products, according as it is created by Adam 
Sinitli’s productive or by his unproductive 
labour {TrafU, liv. i. ch. xiii.). In England 
Maltiius, though rather half-heartedly, adopted 
Smith’s view {rolUical Ecoimny^ p. 28). James 
Mill seems to have accepted it without question 
{Comynerce Defended^ p. 69). J. S. Mill en- 
tliusiastically supported it with all possible 
arguments in his youthful Essay on the words 
productive and unprodactive^ the substance of 
which was afterwards incorporated in his Prin¬ 
ciples, bk. i. ch. iii., and his popularisers have 
followed him (e.gr. Fawcett, Manual, bk. i. 
ch. iii., Symes, Political Economy, pp. 26, 26). 
But oven here the weight of authority has 
always been overwhelmingly on the other side. 
The author of the article “Political Economy” 
in the 4th od. of the Encydopttdia Britannica, 
though himself “rather disposed to adhere to 
the doctrine of Smith,” admitted that “the 
most eminent writers” of the time disagreed 
with him. M'Cum.ocii showed the fallacy of 
the doctrine in an olfectivo passage of bis Prin¬ 
ciples, j)p. 406, 407. T. Chat.meus considered 
it not only unsound from a scientific point of 
view, but [»ractically pernicious {Political Econ¬ 
omy, ch. xi. ad iniL), Seniou criticLscd it 
with <lestructive clfcct, .showing that whether 
we regard labour as i»erforining a service or 
producing a commodity is a question decided 
by the most trivial considerations (Political 
Economy, 8vocd., pp. 61-53). Prof. Marshall, 
though he thiuk.s that it is probably better 
that the distinction between productive and 
un[)roductivo “sIionM dwindle gradually out 
of use rather than be. suddenly discarded ” 
(I'riiir., .5th cd. bk. ii. cli. iii. § 2, p. 67, note), 
make.s no use of the imulilicatiou of J. S. Mill's 
doctrine which lie pro})oses, and substitutes 
“social income.” or “national dividend” for 
the “annual produce” of the older writers. 
In the national income he iiieludes the creation 
of “ unproduetivc ” as well as of “ jirodiictivo ” 
labour (ib. ch. iv. § 13). 

[Most of the p:issa<;e.s referred to will be found 
eollocted t«»gether in Caniiaii, Hist, of the Theories 
of Production and Distribution, 1893, ch. i. § 7. 
liOCKK generally speaks of the “ products of lami ” 
in a way whieli cannot Ijc regariled as technical ; 
but in one [tlace {Considerations, 2nd ed. 1696, 
p. I’JI) lie places the producer in antithesis to 
the con.siimer in a manner very suggestive of 
modem usage.] K.c. 


PRODUCE CLEARING. There can be no 
doubt that the application of the bankers’ 
clearing system to tlie scttleineiit of transac¬ 
tions ill produce is largely, if not entirely, a 
consequence of the abnormal fluctuations m 
exchange, and the great decline of prices char¬ 
acteristic of the period since 1873. It has 
been an attendant condition of the develop¬ 
ment of transactions in “futures” and “op¬ 
tions” (see Futures and Optio^\s). This 
.system of dealing is an extension of methods 
long characteristic of operations on the stock 
exchange. Speculation in produce, analogous 
to speculation in securities, is of course at 
least as ancient as the time of Joseph ; its 
fundamental economic utility has always been 
the averaging of the supidics of good crop years 
with the supplies of lean crop years, a com¬ 
parative steadiness of prices and the prevention 
of scarcity or famine being tlie consequences. 
Under the relatively stable monetary conditions 
preceding 1873, such speculation was rather 
due to the foresight and statistical studies of 
individuals, than eharacteiistic of any trade a.s 
a whole. Speculative operations in commodi¬ 
ties were financed by the grc.it capitalists who 
conceived them, or by credit based on their 
wealth, and they were, so to speak, quite 
occasional oj)cration.s. But in recent years 
the system of buying for distant requirements, 
instead of being merely a method of taking 
advantage of present abundance and conse¬ 
quent relative cheapne.ss, with th(3 liopc of 
profit during a period of scarcity and relative 
dearness, has become mainly a system of 
“hedging,” to use a term of the turf, against 
quite inc/ilcul.able clKingc.s in pricc.s no longer 
governed mainly, if at all, by the relation of 
supply and demand. The inerea.sing separation 
of the capitalist from the Entuepkeneur, or 
employer of labour, itself a consequence of the 
increasing uncertainties of trade, has also made 
it more and more iiccc.s.sary for the latter to 
adopt the safeguards of the “ book-maker ” oii 
the racc-course. Tiwle has become subject to 
influences as remote from tlie essential con¬ 
ditions and factors of the particular branch of 
industry and comiiicrce undertaken by the 
producer or di.stributor, as explosions, fire, or 
])estilcnce ; and these new contingencies have 
not tlie comparative rarity which makes even 
such catastrophes as tho.se mentioned more or 
less calculable factors. Even explosions or 
shipwrecks, ocenning at long if uncci'tain 
intervals, may be providcfi against by a guaran¬ 
tee or insurance fund. But tlie daily or even 
hourly lliictuations of exchange defy forecast, 
’rhe possible lo.ss by explosion or shipwreck 
is a known quantity ; but under the new 
conditions the ]) 0 ssible range of an exchange 
fluctuation, and therefore the pos.sible lo.ss, 
are incalculable. Hence the owner of ac¬ 
cumulated capital has become less and less 
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disposed to risk its loss in industry or trade, 
ami more and more disposed to prefer the 
safer, if possibly less princely, income of 
the rentier and the mortgagee to that of the 
producer or merchant. The fall of prices, by 
increasing the purchasing power of fixed 
incomes, or the capital value of bonds, has 
encouraged tins tendency. Thus the business 
of the producer, and to a large extent of the 
distributor, has tended to pass into the hands 
of men whose chances of success, from the 
exercise of their personal abilities as employers 
of labour, have exceeded their risk of loss from 
the disappearance of the mere margin of capital, 
as compared with the whole capital, invested 
by them in their undertakings. Such men 
have manifestly less staying power than the 
great capitalist employers of former days, and, 
therefore, they are the more constrained to 
minimise risks by per contra purchases or sales 
of ‘Mutiires” or options.” The narrowness 
of profits in the great manufacturing industries, 
again, has in many instances encouraged the 
extension of such operations beyond the re¬ 
quirements of the particular business carried 
on, in the hope of snatching profits by re-sales, 
so that the manufacturer has become a specu¬ 
lative dealer in raw materials as well as a 
consumer of such materials, and seller of 
finislied fabrics. The incessant fluctuations of 
the rates of exchange, and tlie consequent 
almost daily variation in the price relations of 
the various stages of the industry, have made 
“liedging” operations an almost daily necessity, 
the same individual both buying and selling 
“ futures” on the same day in order to guard 
against any eventuality. For all these reasons 
the number of transactions, the overwhelming 
iiifijoiity being merely book entries whicli 
ultimately cancel each other, has been enor¬ 
mously increased, the volume of figures being 
vastly beyond the sum representing the value 
of the produce actually transferred in the end. 
This huge multiplicity of transactions has 
necessitated the establishment of produce 
clearing-houses for minimising the accountancy 
labour and payments involved ; otherwise tho 
]tracticable limits of such operations would 
have been reached long before their present 
magnitude had been attained, and further 
expansion would have been checked. 


In this country the development of the system seems 
‘^"•'^'’<* ^>6611 mainly restricted to Liverpool and London. 
I here is no produce clearing-house in Glasgow, for 
inshinco. Glasgow, in regard to wheat and sugar, is 
nmmly vyhat is called “ a consumer’s market,” and such 
speculative business as is done in those commodities 
IS conducte<l through Liverpool or London. The 
’wanant" system in the Glasgow Iron trade, though 
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aiioras the producer a means of financing; It enables 
Me user of pig-iron, as a material, to cover his future 
^ "hedge” against variations in 
p ices; and it facilitates speculation, pure and simple, 
1 tno material. The brokers or their representatives 


meet every day to “ adjust difterences ” with each other, 
though payments are not made through a clearing¬ 
house, blit directly between the brokers. In tho 
Liverpool corn trade the produce clearing system is 
more fully developed, and an important function of 
such organisations, that of fixing what may be regarded 
as market prices, comes into observation. Every 
contract is registered and numbered oy the Corn Trade 
Association, and each day at specified times, 10.80 a.m., 
3.15 P.M., and 4.16 p..a., prices are oificially doclarod by 
call from a rostrum. The call at 3.16 is taken as the 
“.striking price” for settlement. Settlements are 
ett‘octo<l through a clearing agency which notifies buyers 
and sellers each merning of the “<lillerenco” to bo 
received or paid on each contract. In this case the 
sy.stem unquestionably seems to present a more purely 
speculative aspect than in some other cases, and in 
regard to wheat, more than any other commodity, 
it has been urged that the influence of the system is 
iidurious to the producer as tending to depress prices 
irrespective uf natural conditions. This view has been 
definitely ailopted by the agrarian party on the Con¬ 
tinent, and has already riisultcd ’"n repressive legisla¬ 
tion. It seems probable, however, that, as for every 
"bear” seller there must be a buyer, who is relatively 
a "bull,” the “dificrcucea'’ will in the long run bo 
earned by that one of the two who most accurately 
forecasts tho actual conditions of demand and supply; 
and, therefore, that the permanent tendency is to fulfil 
the legitimate function of speculation, the equalisa¬ 
tion of prices and su^iply in spite of crop variations. 
'I’lie iact that for a cf‘nsidcra[>le period prices have 
tended downward, which fact forms the basis of tho 
agrarian complaint against dealings in " futures,” may 
be explained as due to some other decisive influence. 
In other words, " bear” operations have invariably been 
most successful, not because they have caused prices 
to fall, but because they have been in harmony with 
the operation of some dominant depressing cause. 
Thougii there is some speculation in sugar in Liverpool, 
the "ringing out” or "set-oif” system appears to be 
very slightly developed there in regard to this com¬ 
modity. Contracts are mainly witli tho local sugar 
refiners, and are directly settled on maturity; there is 
no clearing-house. It is in tho cotton trade that 
the system has attained its greatest development, 
and where its justification by economic conditions is 
perhaps most apparent (see Ci.karino Svstkm ; Cotton 
Clearing). The position of the cotton manufacturer 
is indeed in many respects exct?ptional. The largo 
ainonut of capital invested in a mill eijnipped to the 
high degree of efficiency which has become absolutely 
essential to the existence of the industry under the 
conditions of extreme competition and almost theoretic¬ 
ally perfect organisation which have been developed, 
and Che extreme delicacy of the machinery, make it 
impossible for the cotton-mill owner to stop production 
wiChout ruinous loss. Irrespective of the loss pf interest 
on borrowed capital now very largely employed in tho 
cotton industry, the position of the mill-owner is ana¬ 
logous to that of the carrier by horse-traction. The 
latter must keep his animals fed whether there is any 
remunerative work for them to do or not, or they will 
dm; and the former must keep his macliineiy running 
or it will rust and speedily become valueless. There 
would be as ruinous a loss of capital if the machinery 
were not "fed” with cotton, in the one case, as there 
would be if the draught horses were not fed with Corn 
in the otlier. Partly owing to this condition, and partly 
to the great magnitude of the trade, the number and 
variety of the markets—each with its special seasonal 
variations—supplied throughout the world, and their 
great distances in many instances, there is no industry 
so liable to occasional and even prolonged divergence 
of the prices of the raw ihaterial and of the finished or 
partly finished productions from what may be described 
as a parallel course, as the cotton industry. On the one 
hand, there may be very wide variations in the huge 
crops of raw material required, owing to climatic con¬ 
ditions, and on the other, there may be equally wide 
variations in the demand for the enormous supply of 
yarns and cloths continuously produced, owing to varia¬ 
tions in the economic conditions of the many countries 
and dependencies supplied. Then, awin, owing to the 
necessity of keeping up steady supplies of well-known 
goods in particular great markets, or large seasonal 
supplies which require time for prcKluction and for 
carriage long distances, a system of mercantile contract 
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Ing for deliveries of gowls for many months ahead has 
come into vo"no. For all these reasons there is no 
indnKt)y or trade so much at tl )0 mercy of fluctuations 
in the monetary exchanges. Thus, it will be seen tliat 
the cot ton .spinner or manufacturer has, in the first place, 
to cover his future requirements of cotton merely to 
feed his mnehinery ; in the second place, he has to 
cover his contracts for the future delivery of yams or 
goods of particular kinds requiring different descriptions 
of cotton ; and Im has also to secure the particular kind 
of cotton needed for the occasional day*to-day orders he 
may obtain. Finally, he must as far as po.sslble safe¬ 
guard himself against (luito abnormal variations in the 
selling i>rice.s of any stocks he may have accumulated 
brought riboiit by enfirely erratic variations in the 
moneUiry exclianges. The .system of <lealingin “ futures '* 
enables him, at least to some extent, to meet these 
necessities of Ids busin(*ss. Xot only can he take the 
favourable oiiportiinity for securing an adequate siipidy 
of a staj)lc description of material in advam'o, but by 
repeated iiurcliases and sales of “ fiituics ” as tlie months 
pass by be may “hedge" against price variations, and 
at the same time vary the particular descriptions of 
cotton originally contracted for in accordance with 
variations in the di.fails of the particular orders for 
yarns or goo*]s lie receives. Thus the organisation for 
dealings in “futures” not only enables the spinner or 
manufacturer to provide in advance for a still unknown 
variety of requirements, but saves innumerable transfers 
of cotton from warchon.se to warehouse, or mill to mill; 
while the arrangements for clearing “differences" by 
setting one again.st the other saves innumerable pay- 
miiiits. It may be mentioned that the “striking" 
pricesaro fixed by a committee every Monday at 11 a.m., 
the organisation thus acting as a kind of fly-wheel in 
rognlatiug the inoveinonts of the market. 

The influence of the abnormal conditions aflwting 
prices which were unknown before 1873, and which have 
induced tlie enormous development of “futures” deal¬ 
ings In tlie cotton trade and the establishment of a 
special cotton “clearing" organisation, is clearly trace- 
able in the establishment of the Londuu produce 
clearing-house in 1888, and the expansion of its business. 
The fact lliat the primary obJ(!ct of the last-named In¬ 
stitution is de(!lared to bo. the guaranteeing the fulfilment 
of contracts for future delivery to both buyer and seller, 
in itself suggests tliat the organisation had its origin in 
a recognition of the noco.ssity for some system of in¬ 
surance against fho new and extreme uncert.aiuties 
introfluced into ])iisincs.s by the violent fluctuatfons of 
the exchanges. Contracts in this case are only accepte<l 
from broknre authorised by the produce clearing-house, 
an<l in consideration of the guarantee the brokers under¬ 
take to dot heir “ forward " business exclusively through 
that instituf ion. Deposit margins have to bo maintained 
in tlie possession of tfio clearing-house, but settlements 
may be and frequently are arranged directly between 
the buyer an<l seller of the contract, and every contract 
is ultimately closed by the delivery of actual produce. 
nrok<?rs wdio desire to join the organisation must he 
proposed and secondotl by members and on admission 
pay an annual sub.scription, nml oftlcial qu<»taUons are 
fixed every working <lay by elected committees, repre- 
scnling respectively the dealers in each commodity. 
The dealings now embrace coflee, sugar, w’heat, maize, 
tea, and silk, the ]m)duec most atfected by tlie fliictua- 
tioiis of the monetary exchanges, 'the addition of 
deaflngs In silver is esjieci.illy signifleant. It cannot 
for a moment, be suppn.mvl that the bnsine.ss of the 
Hilver-siiiiMi makes “ fnlui e. " dealings in the raw material 
of the industry a neeessitv in the .sen.se in which deal¬ 
ings in cotton “futures’' have become a necessity. 
Variations in t he price of a precious metal do not alJoet 
(lie pricesof the Ilnished manufuctureseithcras promptly 
or to anything like the same extent as variations in 
the prieo.s of the raw materials of the groat wholesale 
or “m.asson,"to borrow an expressive (ii-.nnan term, 
industries ; nor is the silversmith called upon to pro- 
vi<le for tlie coutinual employment of a large plant fur 
long p<'riods ahead. The elrcum.stances of jii.s industry 
pen.lit him to adopt wliat is known as the “liand-to- 
mouth” policy in ouyiug Ids inateri.als—that is, to re¬ 
st riel Ids piircliase.s more or less closely to Ids immcdi.ate 
roquiremeuls; atnl any sjieculation in which he may 
indulge IsiaDiera question of securing an extra profit 
than a (niestiou of “hedging." Tlie seasonal character 
of the prudiietion of food-stulls sncli as cotfee, sugar, 
and grain, puts the distributor of those products in a 


jiosition in some respects analogous to that of the great 
mill-owner in regaivl to providing for future require¬ 
ments. The farmer or jilaiiter must dispose of his crop 
as rapidly as po-s-sible after the harvest, partly because 
it must be collected in tho groat centres of distribution 
if it is to be distributed at all, for the individual con¬ 
sumer cannot be brought, except to a very limited 
extent, into direct relations with tlie individual pro- 
dui-er, and partly to put himself in fumls for tlic pro¬ 
duction of the next crop. On tlie other liand, the whole¬ 
sale ilistributonnust, broadly speaking, at the particular 
time when the crop eome.s into the market, secure siip- 
plius to meet a demand spread over the wliole period 
between croj) and crop. He also must endeavour to 
assure himself against ruinous fluctuations in prices 
which experience has taught him may occur from cause.s 
outside mere statistical consideration.s. Kxperieiice has 
sliown further that there is a certain correspondence 
between the rise or fall of the gold price of silver and 
the rise or fall of the gold prices of produce. Hence a 
buj'er of produce “futures" may “hedge" by selling 
silver “futures”; or tlie banks wliich guarantee exchange 
may al.so to some extent cover themselves by operations 
in silver. This is not the iilacc to enter into a detailed 
analysis of such operati(.»n.s. Tlie fact that, notwitlustand- 
ing the closing of the Indian and Japan mints to the coin¬ 
age of silver, dealings in silver “futures” continue, Is a 
proof that silver bullion is still very largely used for the 
sett lement of international balance.s and the adjustment 
of international exchanges—in short tliat, though without 
coin.age, it contimios to fulfil a true monetary function. 

To sum lip, produce ch!aring-houso.s are the visible 
and necessary machinery for the system of dealing in 
“future.H’’ and “options" ns applied to merclmiidise, 
the tendency of which is to give a certain average 
steadiness to prices for limited periods and to jirovide 
a means of mutual as.siiran' e against incalculable risks, 
such insurance being based on the “hedging" or com- 
pciLsation-balance principle. Tlie system is imperfect 
and costly from tho strictly economic point of view, 
and it un(iue.stionably give.s liso to very grave abuses. 
I3ut it seems probable that, had it not been for its 
evolution fj-om tho neccs.sities of tlie case, the abnormal 
variations of tlie monetary exchanges through tlie break¬ 
up of t.he international monetary system existing before 
tlie closing of the French mint against silver, would 
have made the continuance of international trade, and 
the existence of certain great imlu.strie.s which are depen¬ 
dent on such trade, jiractically inijiossilde. 

ICi.KARiNO System ; Conditioning; Futures; Grad¬ 
ing ; Options ; Put and (;all ; Settling Day ; llojiorts, 
or. gen. meetings of Loiuion Produce Clearing-House..] 

PRODUCERS’ GOODS, called also Produc- 
tion Goods, Instninicntal Goods or Iiiterniediate 
Goods, are tliose whicli satisfy wants indirectly 
by contributing towuirds the production of other 
goods. The term is used in opposition to 
CoN.suMFRs’ Good.s, or consumjition goods, or 
goods of tho first order, which satisfy w’ants 
di/rdlt/. Tlie di.stinution was first given by 
J. 15. Say (Oovrs de VKcommie Politique^ pt. i. 
eh. xii.) ; it lia.s been developed by Hkrmann, 
and still further by C. Monger {Volksivirth- 
schajlslrkrc, eh. i. § 2), who distinguished goods 
of Ihe 2nd, 3rd, and higher orders. But even 
the original distinction whicli Say made is not 
always easy to apply ; and the line of division 
is drawn in diiTercnt places by dilferent waiters. 
On the whole, it seems best to include in *‘))ro- 
dnetion goods ” any form of wealth which can 
only be utilised through a fni thcr expenditure 
of economic labour. Thus it includes (1) all 
raw’ and unfinished materials, even those other¬ 
wise fnUhed goods wdiieh are in the liands of 
dealers and are only utilised through the labour 
of shop-attendants and conveyers ; (2) imple¬ 
ments and buildings used in any form of indiis- 
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try. If personal goods—personal qualities—are 
not explicitly excluded, production goods would 
also include all those individual or social 
qualities, habits, and relations which conduce to 
industrial elliciency. The distinction between 
production and consumption goods has a very 
important bearing on questions regarding the 
scope of the term Capital {q.v.)t and on 
methods of estimating the wealth of a nation. 

[Marshall, Principles nf EconontieSy vol. i. 5th 
(mI., bk. ii. eh. iii.—Sidgwiek, Principles of Poli¬ 
tical Kcommiyy bk. i. chs. iii. v. See also articles 
on Goods, Classification, of.] w. jh. j. 

PRODUCERS* RENT. The controversies 
that have arisen in regard to the relation 
between Cost of Production and the Rent 
OF Land used in production have led to the 
view that the remuneration of any agent ol 
production whatever often contains, temporarily 
or permanently, an element similar to the Rent 
of land. To this element the name “ [ ioducer’s 
rent” or **producer’s surplus” has been given. 
Producer’s rent is regarded as a surplus re¬ 
muneration accruing to any agent of production 
which is in excess of the amount siilficient to 
call forth the supply of that agent. The con¬ 
ception of producer’s rent jdays an important 
part in the modern theory of Distuiuutton ; 
but writers are by no means agreed as to its pre¬ 
cise nature. It has been elaborately examined by 
Professor Marshall, who has pointed out certain 
analogies between the relation of producer’s 
rent to supply-price on the one hand, and that 
of Consumers’ Rent to dcmand-f)iice on the 
other hand. The same writer has further dis¬ 
tinguished between rent and quasi-rent. The 
most important a[)plication of the doctrine of 
producer’s rent arises in the theory of the in¬ 
cidence of Taxation. If a tax, levied over a 
certain area of ta,xablo commodities and for a 
certain period of time, lowers the remuneration 
of any of the Agents of Produution without 
taisiug the ])rice of the commodities, then it 
may bo said that, witliin that area and for that 
period, the remuneration of those agents is of 
the nature of producer’s rent. Or conversely, 
if any remuneration can be shown, as limited 
above, to be a producer’s rent, a tax, similarly 
limited, will fall upon the rent owner. 

[All modern discussions of the Theory of Dis¬ 
tribution include references to Producer’s Rent.] 

w. E. J. 

PRODUCTION. 

Production, p. 213; Production and Consumption, 
p. 213; Production, Cost of, p. 210 ; Production, In- 
strmnouts of, p. 210; Productive (tlje terms), p. 210; 
Productive and Unproductive Labour, p. 217; Pro 
ductivity of Capital, p. 220. 

PRODUCTION (or, in full, The Produc¬ 
tion OF Wealth), as the title of one of the 
great departments into which econotoio treatises 
divide political economy, seems to have appeared 
first in the Traite of J. B. Say (q,v.\ which 
eoiwists of three books on production, distribu¬ 


tion, and consumption respectively. In using 
the title, J. B. Say was probably influenced by 
the heading of book i. of the Wealth of Nations^ 
in which the productive powers of labour and 
the distribution of its produce are mentioned. 
James Mill, in 1821, adopted Say’s division of 
the subject (with the addition of “ Tuter- 
change ”) in his ElemeiUSy and in the same year 
Col. R. Toruicns wToto his Essay on the Pro- 
ductinn of Wealth, Since that ti!ue the use of 
the title has been almost universal. 

Say’s book on production begins by describ¬ 
ing the process of production, then deals with 
circumstances favourable or mi fa \ curable to 
production, sucli as the institution of property, 
oominorce, state-interfcroiioe, and colonisation, 
and finally treats of “a particular product 
which plays a groat part in the formation and cir¬ 
culation of wealth — namely, money.” Torrens’s 
PJssay on the subject is equally comprehensive, 
and the same may bo said of part ii. in 
McCulloch’s Principles^ 1825. But James 
Mill, by his plan, not followed by M'Culloch, 
of giving a separate place to interchange or 
exchange, and putting it after distribution, 
depiived himself of tlio power of describing 
under production the means by which the 
production of wealth is actually carried on, and 
consequently, even in the second and later 
editions of his EleinentSy and still more in the 
first edition, the chapter on production is small 
and fragmentary. English writers subsequent 
to James Mill and McCulloch have generally 
been inclined to follow James Mill’s example by 
keeping a consideration of exchange out of 
their treatment of production, which has often 
reduced itself to a collection of observations 
about tlie three requisites or agents of produc¬ 
tion—labour, land, and capital. 

[Cannaii, UisL of Theories of Production and 
Dislrihution^ chs. ii.-v.] B. C. 

Production and Consumption. Wealth, 
as the term is used in political economy, 
denotes all those useful goods that are so 
limited in quantity as to possess value. By 
tile production of wealth is meant the creation 
of the useful qualities, i.e, the utilities of such 
goods. It is easy to distinguish two requisites 
of wealth production; (1) the materials pro¬ 
vided by nature; (2) human exertion, indis¬ 
pensable in the production of all wealth except 
the crudest. It is possible to conceive a limited 
supply of useful coipmodities due entirely to 
the bounty of nature, and therefore produced 
without human exertion. They would con¬ 
stitute wealth. But for ordinary purposes 
some degi-ee of human exertion may bo con¬ 
sidered rei^uisite. The term “ land ” is used by 
economists instead of the more general term 
“materials,” for the reason that under existing 
legal institutions it is only through land- 
owiiership or rental that possession can be 
obtained of natural niatoriala or access gained 
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to natural forces. The function of land in 
production is to furnish standing-room for the 
productive processes, and to furnish as materials 
for production all those objects for which science 
can discover any useful application, but which 
do not owe their ])resent form, jmsition, or 
qualities to human exertion. Land, as a 
requisite for production, thus includes building 
sites, natural soils, beds of minerals, atmo¬ 
sphere, water-courses, and all tlie other natural 
products that together constitute, or are in 
contact with, the crust of the cartli. 

New discoveries constantly point to new 
uses for objects which had been comparatively 
worthless, and increased population constantly 
makes new demands on the surface of the earth 
for mere habitation. As a consequence the 
absolute importance of this primary requisite 
of wealth pi‘o«luction increases with the growth 
of ])opulation and social progress. Rut the 
relative importance of land as a productive 
agent tends to decrease. So long as we 
recognise only the two factors, land and human 
exertion, it is evident that the changes which 
bring about an increased (juantity of wealth 
in a country which has once been fully 
o(^(ju[>iod are due chiefly to the modification.^ 
in the forms of human exertion. In primitive 
stages of civilisation human welfare depends 
ahno.st exidu.sivcly on the extent to which 
nature provides objce.ts suitable for the supply 
of man’s wants. Ihit the expression “human 
exertion" is a conqilex term which must bo 
resolved into simpler eleimmts. Under the 
primitive conditions to which reference has 
just been made, it is virtually equivalent to 
muscular labour. This labour force, directed 
oith(*r instinctively or by the low degree of 
intelligcmoe necessary, is expended directly 
U])on objects desired for consumption. When 
fruit, fish, or game is abundant, it iwoduccs 
much wealth. When tliey are scarce, great 
labour is necessary to ])rotluce sufficient wealth 
for the hare sui)pc)rt of life. 

In the course of industrial progress two 
features of human exertion are gi’adually 
develope<l, whicli render such exertion, con¬ 
sidered as a wlioh', a much more complex factor 
in the production of wealth and greatly t-o 
augment its importance. The first of these 
is the rise of OAcrrAL. The second is the 
change in the forms of industry due to enter¬ 
prise. “Capital” is a term used to designate 
the results of all industry except those final 
acts in the series of productive processes whicli 
transform an unfinished into a finislied product. 
Under primitive conditions nearly all labour is 
engaged in the production of Present Goods, 
i.c. commodities fitted for immediate consump¬ 
tion. In later stages only a relatively small 
proportion of the available labour is so utilised. 
Much of it is engaged in the production of 
commodities w]ii(‘li do not clirectly satisfy 


human wants, but will be useful in furthei 
production. In a certain sense they are un¬ 
finished or future goods. A plough, a reaper, 
a flour mill, an oven, are all so, in one sense, 
equivalent to many loaves of partly-made bread. 
These capital goods are useful only in view of 
the goods for the ultimate production of which 
they are themselves brought into existence. 
In the modern industrial world the relative 
quantities of these capital or Future Goods is 
much greater than in earlier stages of industry. 
They indicate that human exertion is now more 
elficiently expended. The productive series 
cover a longer period and imply the expenditure 
of much labour long in advance of the enjoy¬ 
ment of its results. This does not involve 
at any point an absolute diminution in the 
quantity of present goods. On the conti’ary, 
since the growth of capital is gradual, there 
is naturally both an ultimate and a contem¬ 
poraneous increase of goods fit for immediate 
consumption. Human exertion and land, the 
primary productive agents, are now increasingly 
efficient because, through the use of capital, 
a given amount of labour will produce more 
wealth from the same materials. Capital thus 
comes to be consi<lered a tliiid requisite of 
production. While goods classed as capital 
are like other commodities, produced by human 
exertion upon natural materiala, they differ 
from commodities fit to supply Iniman wants 
directly, in that their sole function is to aid 
further production. 

Earlier economists usually thought of capital 
as a fund saved by the exercise of personal 
abstinence from consumption, and used chiefly 
to support the labourers daring the period in 
whi(^h they are engaged in any particular 
production. The more recent tendency is to 
view capital, not as a fund saved from con¬ 
sumption, but as a natural development of the 
productive process. Capital appears, lujt because 
consumers have denied themselves jfieasures 
which they might have enjoyed, but because 
producer have begun to exert their energies 
in a more efficient manner. The cajutal goods 
are increasingly i>roininetit in highly-developed 
industrial .society only because its production 
is increasingly comj)lex and indirect, each 
series increasingly extended and interwoven ^ 
with other series. Capital is a result of saving ; 
but the saving of which it is a result is not 
mere non-consum])tioii, but rather a positive 
modification of the method of ])roduction 
w'hicli, by permitting longer periods, greater 
specialisation, and more serial methods, increase 
both capital and the product. 

Long before industry has readied the highly- 
complex form with which we arc familiar, 
enterprise or directive intelligence has become 
an element in the production of Avealth which 
cannot rightly he ignored, or nnecrcmoniously 
dismissed as a now Division of Lahoihi. The 
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intelligence which directs the application of 
labour to land and capital, has now become a 
factor of j)rime importance. There is diccernible 
in nearly all recent economic literature a tacit 
recognition of this fourth factor, though there 
is no general agreement in the use of a term 
for its designation (see Entreprenkub). It is 
discussed sometimes under Industrial Organisa¬ 
tion, sometimes under Management, and «again, 
as a special variety of Labour. Directive 
intelligence and labour force, however necessary 
each is to the other in actual industry, are 
clearly distinguishable. They are united ir: 
various persons in quite different degrees. 
That they cannot be physically divorced is no 
more reason for not enumerating them separ¬ 
ately, than the impossibility of exerting labour 
without materials is a reason for identifying those 
agencies. If a higher degree of intclligerice 
directs industry at one time than at another, 
the result is an increase in total productive 
p(jwer, precisely as in the case of more abundant 
materials, more effective labour, or increased 
capital. Ellicient wealth production in the 
present industrial rigime depends indeed more 
on management than on any other single factor. 
Each of the other agencies remains essential, 
but intelligence in production becomes the 
variable factor which in recent times dis¬ 
tinguishes the successful communities from those 
which, with equal opportunities, produce les^ 
wealth. 

In actual industry we see these lour agencies 
only in combination. The organisation of 
industry begins with its earliest forms, and 
becomes steadily more comj)lex as society de¬ 
velops new wants and increases its productive 
power. The most prominent features of this 
more complex organisation are (1) an extciunon 
of the division of labour; (2) an increased 
Localisa'I’ION of Industry or territorial divi¬ 
sion of labour ; (3) an increased utilisation of 
different types of labourers for different hinds 
of production, or, as it may be called, a racial 
division of labour ; (4) a tendency toward pro¬ 
duction on a larger scale ; (5) the development 
of specialised machinery and individual skill. 

A survey of production should lead to a clear 
conception of the sources of productive power. 
Modifying the enumeration of Mill {Principles^ 
vol. i. bk. i. ch. vii.), to bring it more nearly 
into conformity with the preceding discussion, 
and reversing its order that the sources may 
appear in the order of their present importance, 
we may conclude that the productive power of 
Society will be great when there exist (1) in¬ 
telligent direction of the natural forces; (2) 
conditions favourable to a high degree of energy, 
enterprise, and trustworthiness; (3) serial 
niethods of production, the outward indication 
of which is the presence of relatively large 
quantities of capital goods; (4) possession of 
aiamdant material resources. 


Economic writers will naturally emphasise 
these various elements, not in accordance with 
the positive contribution made by each to the 
total production—which it is impossible tc 
ascertain—but in accordance with their re¬ 
spective notions as to the degree in which any 
of them, at a given time, may be classed as 
limiting rcipiisites. In the middle ol the 
century the prevailing view was that capital 
was the limiting requisite. Mill’s famous pro¬ 
position that industry is limited by capital is the 
clearest expression of an idea, which is, how¬ 
ever, also involved in the entire W vues Fund 
theory. The so-called Single Tax movement 
is based on the idea tliat, under existing social 
arrangements, land is the limiting requisite. 
The theory of distribution, which makes of 
wages the ‘‘residual share,” and of labourers 
the class that are in position to reap the benefit 
of industrial progress, implies that labour is 
the limiting requisite. Each of these assump¬ 
tions may be true of a particular stage of 
industrial development, while it is probably 
true that at present production is limited by 
tlie slow increase of intelligent management 
rather than by a deficiency of land, labour, 
or capital. The laws governing the rate of 
increase of the productive agencies a»e of 
interest in the study both of production and 
of distribution. 

The consumption of wealth properly f(<rins, 
according to many recent economists, a distinct 
division of political economy, though in the 
standard texts consumption has usually been 
discussed only with reference to its effeebi on 
pro<liiction. The economist is called uj»on to 
show that productive efficiency is increased by 
economical consumption, e.g, by the avoid¬ 
ance ©r waste, and in general by a judicious 
expenditure of income. It may also bo pointed 
out that increased variety of consumption in 
society directly increases social wealth by calling 
on new resources in nature. The ])ossibility 
of making the best use of land depends quite 
as much on the character of social wants as 
.on the amount of scientific knowledge. Changes 
in human wants accompany changes in human 
activities, and are often their cause. The im¬ 
provement of consumption is, as a rule, the 
initial step in social progress. Political economy 
finds its centre of interest in the homo rather 
than in the factory, for the reason that the 
efficiency of society’s production finds there 
its ultimate test, ‘There is the most wealth 
only in that place where there is the greatest 
human weal. If wealth be not economically 
consumed, the labour expended in its produc¬ 
tion is in so far wasted. Production is the 
creation of utilities. Consumption is usually 
accompanied by their destruction, but in such 
a manner that the intended satisfaction is 
actually realised. In this last condition lies the 
distinction between consumption and waste. 
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[See CoNSTJMPTioN imd Consumers* Goods. 
Jevons pointed out {Thcorij oj Polilkal Economy^ 
p. 43) that the theory of eoouomics must begin 
with ii correct theory of consumptkm. Professor 
Marshall, in his Principles of J^lamomics^ has 
recognised tlie correctness of this view by placing 
the book on “Demand or Consumption” before 
tliat on “Production or Supply.” Professor 
Patten ill The Theory of Vonsmnption, The Theory 
of Dynamic Economics^ and elsewhere, has out¬ 
lined the contents of a Theory of Consumption, 
which is practically inde])endent of Production, 
Exchange, and Distribution, thus meeting the. 
olii(?etion of Keynes {Scope and Method of Politiad 
Economy, 1st ed., note to ch. iii.), that the dis¬ 
cussion of the various topics treated under Con- 
surni)tion may be distributed among the other 
divi>ions of political economy. The view urged 
by K<‘yncs is that “a true theory of consumi>tion 
is the keystone of political economy,” but that 
“it may, neverthedess, be regarded as occu})ying 
the jiosition of a fundamental datum or premiss of 
the science rather than as constituting in itself an 
economic law or laws on a par with the laws of 
production, distribution, and exchange.” This 
statement and the article on CoNSUMrrroN reflect 
the usual treatment of the subject in standard 
English and American text-books.] E.T. D. 
Production, Cost of. See Cost of Pro- 

DUOTIO.V. 

PiioDUOTfON, Instruments of. A term 
applied to goods and agencies which have not 
of themselves any capacity for satisfying the 
desir(‘s of men, but which arc requisite or 
advantageous to tlicm in obtaining or making 
goods from which enjoyment can be derived. 
To the cotton manufacturer, Ids factory is on a 
dilferciit footing from bis private residence ; a 
ivaggoII-horse serves a pur[)oso, but not the 
same kind of puiposo as a hunter. Of course, 
in many cases it is diflicult to say to which 
class a given commodity belongs ; indeed, the 
same commodity may bo used for the one 
])iirposo at one time, and for the other at 
another, or for both at the .same time, e.g. a 
ship conveying corn in the hold, and a plcasure- 
jiai ty in the cabins. 

A'evertb(de.ss, the distinction is real, and 
great masses of agencies can be placed on each 
side of the lino drawn by it. Accordingly, we 
have the classification of Goods of the First 
Ordcry for consuiiqitiou ; of the Second Order, 
for use as instninients ; and wo go on to a 
T'hird Order, for use as instruments in making 
instruments, and so on to farther refincTnents. 
(See ClooDS, CLASSIFICATION OP.) It Was Say 
who first gave a lien lion to the distinction, and 
Hermann, Karl Monger, and the Austrian 
economists ha ve proceeded to elaborate it. 

The im[)ortanoo of the distinction comes out 
in the treatment of Caiutal {q.v.) as consump¬ 
tion capital and auxiliary capital; in estimating 
Iho w'ealth of a countrv, wlicn, as Prof. 
Sidgw'iek points out (^Princijdes, bk. i. ch. iii.), 
“what is CMtinnonly proniiiienl in the tliouglit 


of men” is the consumption class of com¬ 
modities ; in comparing standards of value and 
estimating variations therein; in considei ing 
whether patents, goodwill, and some other 
immaterial properties should be reckoned as 
part of national wealth or not. But the intro¬ 
duction of a distinction within instruments of 
production, as to whether they are “ purchased ’* 
or “unpurchased,” i.e. given by nature, or 
acquired by cllbrt and sacritice, involves us in 
so much comfilication that no ellective re.sult is 
obtained by it. A. c. 

Productive, the Terms. 

Productive Capital, p. 216; Expenditure, p. 210; Con¬ 
sumption, p. 216; Services, p. 217; Utility, p. 217. 

The sense in which the terms productive 
and unproductive have been used in economio 
discussions has undergone considerable changes 
from time to time. ^Fhe views of mercantilists 
(see Mkrcantile System; Physiocrats) in 
respect to this point were alFccdcd by the 
narrow'ncss or breadth of their conception of 
wealth. Yet tliis statement alone will not 
suffice to account for the controversies which 
have raged around the proper use of these 
simple terms. What is really needed is to 
make the terms jireciso by explicitly indicating 
w’liat it is in reference to which labour or 
other elfort or sacrifice is considered produc¬ 
tive. In the WTitings of Adam Smith and 
♦many more recent writers that labour is called 
productive which tends to increase accumu¬ 
lated w’calth. Many of the misunderstand¬ 
ings winch have occurred would have been 
avoided had writers expanded their thought 
into the phrase “ productive of material wealth” 
or into “ productive of permanent sources of 
enjoyment,” or made it (pilto clear that such a 
conception w^as by them included in the single 
w’ord “productive.” Tradition has, in fact, 
associated w ilh this term a special reference to 
stored-up avo lUh Avhich prevents it from being 
employed, as coiiiinon sense would seem to 
dictate, so as to ajijdy to any efibrt which 
results in utility, so a.s, in fact, to include all 
efibrt except that which fails to attain its 
object, or in so far as it fails in that end if 
failure bo only partial. 

Productive cajntal is therefore capital devoted 
to producing the means of production and 
lasting sources of enjoyment, not capital which 
is itself a source of enjoyment. 

Productive expenditure is such expenditure 
as is not devoted to ephemeral enjoyment, but, 
directly or indirectly, to obtaining increased 
means of acquiring utility. ' 

Productive consiiviption will include only such 
consumption of productive workers as is neces¬ 
sary for maintaining their Avorking capacity, 
but Avill include the necessary con.snm[>tion oi 
children or of adults during sickness, as these 
are devoted to the development or restoration 
ol’ w'orking eapacity. 
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Vrod'ivdim services will include all such as 
are not in. themselves an end, but are a mea-is 
towards a more remote utility. 

Productive utility ,—If an object or service 
be capable of ministering to direct enjoyment, 
and also, either at the same time or alterna¬ 
tively, of assisting in producing either other 
means of production or some more or less 
permanent source of enjoyment—if, in fact, it 
can minister either mediately or immediately 
to enjoyment, the utility which it has in 
virtue of its capacity to minister to enjoyment 
mediately will be called productive utility. 

The nature of the distinctions drawn between 
productive and unproductive services or goods 
will be best made clear by reference to the 
following quotations from J. S. Mill’s essay 
on the subject. The artificial nature of some 
of these distinctions would be thrown into 
relief if their jiractical results w»re examined 
by applying them to particular cases. 

“The following are always productive :— 

“Labour and expenditure, of which the 
direct object or effect is the creation of some 
material object useful or agi*ceable to mankind. 

“ Labour and expenditure of which the direct 
effect and object are, to endow human or other 
animated beings with faculties or qualities useful 
or agreeable to mankind, and possessing ex¬ 
changeable value. 

“Labour and expenditure, which, without 
having for their direct object the creation of 
any useful material product or bodily or mental 
faculty or quality, yet tend indirectly to 
promote one or other of these ends, and are 
exerted or incurred solely for that purpose. 

“The following are partly productive and 
partly unproductive, and cannot with propriety 
bo ranged decidedly with either class : 

“ Labour or expenditure which docs indeed 
create or promote the creation of some useful 
material product, or bodily or mental faculty 
or (piality, but which is not incurred or exerted 
for that solo end ; having also for another, and 
perhaps its principal end, enjoyment, or the 
promotion of enjoyment. 

“The following are wholly unproductive:— 

“Labour exerted, and exjiendituro incurred, 
directly and exclusively for the purpose of 
enjoyment, and not calling into existence any¬ 
thing, whether substance or quality, but such 
as begins and perishes in the enjoyment.” 

“ Labour exerted and exjienditnre incurred 
uselessly, or in pure waste, and yielding neither 
direct enjoyment nor permanent sources of 
enjoyment.” 

[J. S. Mill’s essay on “the words Productive 
and Unproductive,” in his Unsettled Questions of 
Politicul Economy y gives one of the most useful 
discussions of the points involved.—Marshall, in 
fh. iii. of Principles of Economics^ bk. ii., explains 
the senses in which the words are used, and, in 
a footnote, expresses the view that the distinctions 


should loe allowed to dwindle gradually out of use 
rather than he smldenly discarded. Cp. also 
Wealth of Nations^ bk. ii. ch. iii. and bk. iv. ch. 
ix.—Mill’s Principles of Political Economy^ bk. i. 
c-.h. iii., and Travers Twiss, Prugrecs of Political 
Economy, § (>.] a. w. f. 

PiionucrriVE and Unproductive La Born. 
Productive labour has been generally con- 
ccived as labour creative of wealth or profit, 
or, as M'CuLf.ooH expresses it, labour which 
occasions the production of a higher value 
than was expended on carrying it on, or even 
•jf the same value. Its scope is limited to 
the creation of utilities, since no labour can 
add to the quantity of matter in the world 
(1. Ik Say, Traitd d'I'i'^no^nU Politique, bk. i. 
eh. i.): as the derivation of rhe word implies, 
production is the drawing forth or dcvelo})mfnt 
of utilities Iroin the existing sum of matter 
(see Production). “Prodiiire, en effet, c’esl 
doniier de nouvelles formes k la maticre” (Con¬ 
dillac, Ze Commerce et le Courernement, ch. ix.). 
Our eoncciition of productive labour detrends 
on our antecedent conce[)lions of Wealth 
{q.v.) and Value {q.v.), that is, on our idea 
of what kinds of utilities constitute wealth (see 
Utility). Thus the Mercantile System 
admitted as productive those methods of em¬ 
ploying the factors of production which increased 
the stock of precious metals possessed by a 
nation, e,g. mining and export trade: a classi¬ 
fication whicli stands or falls with the conception 
of national wealth as consisting in money 
(Roscuer, System der Vol/cswirthschaft, hk. i. 
§ 48), The Physiocrats based tlieir division 
of productive and unproductive classes on the 
theory that the earth is the only source of 
wealth. According to them the labour of 
proprietors and cultivators of land is productive, 
as it increases the stock of raw material useful 
for human ends ; that of manufacturers, artificers, 
and merchants is unproductive, as it. is main¬ 
tained out of the superfluities of the two 
productive classes. They held that the value 
of a manufiicturo depends on the quality of the 
raw material, any superiority in value of the 
finished over therawproductservingonly to cover 
the cost of the worker’s maintenance ; while 
commerce simply moves existing wealth from 
one place to another. Adam Smith ( IV, of N,, 
bk. iv. ch. ix.) pointed out that, even if the 
merchant and artisan only replaced the value of 
what they consumed, they could not accurately 
be called unprodujctive; but in fact their 
efforts increase the total revenue of a society, 
since in estimating it the amount of value they 
produce must be added to the total amount of 
value produced by the agricultural labourer for 
his own and their consumption. It has further 
been observed that many labourers undoubtedly 
add more value to their material than they 
consume : for instance, a sculptor and a stone¬ 
mason produce widely dilferent values in siirilar 
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blocks of marble ; and some of the physiocrats 
admitted, on this account, the productivity of 
manufactures. But commerce also increases 
the value of material by transporting it not 
merely from one place to another, but from a 
place where it is in less to a place where it is in 
greater demand (see Commkuce) : as Condillac 
shows, in an economic exchange both parties 
gain {Le Comynerce et le Gouverrieirhenty ch. vi.). 
The view of commerce as a parasite industry," 
adopted by Foitiueii (^Theory of Social Or- 
yaiiisalion, New York, 1876, pp. 94*110) and 
socialists of his school, is based on a criticism 
of its abuses, not on a demonstration of its 
essential un})ro(luctivity. 

Adam Smith observes fuither that, even 
supposing wealth to consist only in the raw 
produce of the earth, yet manufactures and 
commerce are often instrumental in importing 
moie of this into a country than its own re- 
son ices <xould produce. Ho thus expressly 
admits the princi{)le of indirect production ; 
but his own classification (/K. of V., bk. ii. 
ch. iii.) includes as productive the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mercantile classes, because 
their labour tends to ** fix or realise itself in 
some [lermancnt subject or vendible commodity,” 
and excludes the labour of officers of war and 
justice, clergy, lawyers, physicians, domestic 
servants, actors -in short, personal .services. 
M'CuiiLOCii, on this passage, remarks that this 
division is inconsistent with Smith's admission 
elsewhere that W(*alth includes other than 
material and vendililo products ; but in any 
case it is the services of Smith’s unproductive 
classes thst enable his ])rodu(;tivo classes to 
jiroduce. A soldier or a servant, by relieving 
the direct producer of work which lie \vould 
otherwise have to <lo for himself, leaves him 
time to ])roduco proportionally more; thus 
according to Smith’s own theory of the Division 
OF Lamoimi ( q . v .) these personal services should 
bo considcK'd at least indirectly [iroductive. 
Smith’s inconsistency is in neglecting to include 
here, as ho does elsewhere, the principle of 
indirect ]>roduction ; his restriction of the scope 
of productive labour to a single kind of W'calth 
is not necessarily incunsistent, but as J, B. Say 
notii’cd (TntiG, bk. i. ch. xiii.) it is arbitrary, 
'fo Say belongs the credit of demonstrating 
that .since we can neitlu r create nor annihilate 
matter, but only develop utilities in or apart 
from matter, there is no scientific objection to 
our ap[>lying the term “productive labour” to 
the creation of immaterial as well as of material 
pn)ducts. Unfortunately neither Say nor 
.MUulloch sulliciently emphasises the truth 
tliat material and immaterial products alike 
can be considered wealth in virtue not of their 
utility—which Smith did not deny to im¬ 
material juo»lucts.but of their exchangeable 

value, 'fhey are apt to neglect the distinction 
io carefully maintained by the physiocrats, 


between iiens and richesses. J. S. M ill therefore 
(^Principles of Pol. Econ.y bk. i. ch. hi.), observ¬ 
ing with justice that the production of utility 
does not satisfy the notion which mankind 
have usually formed of productive labour, whose 
end he conceives to be not utility but wealth, 
and that the word “ unproductive ” convej^s no 
stigma unless production be regarded as the 
sole end of human existence, revives and ex¬ 
pands Smith's definition. He remarks that 
the popular idea limits wealth to the possession 
of utilities fixed in material objects, not because 
they are material, but because they are capable 
of accumulation. Labour, therefore, which pro¬ 
duces utilities fixed and embodied in material 
objects, he calls productive, and he shows that 
this definition includes commerce. Labour 
which produces utilities fixed and embodied in 
human beings, such as the labour of teachers 
and physicians, ho regard.^ as indirectly pro¬ 
ductive if an increase of material products is 
its ultimate result; but in Mill’s Essays on 
some Unsettled Questions of Pol. Econ. he gives 
quite a different reason for regarding it as 
productive, namely that utilities embodied in 
human beings are permanent and may there¬ 
fore be considered wealtl\. Labour not fixed 
nor embodied in anything, but consisting 
in a mere service roridered, he calls unpro¬ 
ductive. 

But first, it is hardly possible to draw a 
lino between material and immaterial products. 
A statue or picture is a material product, but 
its value is mainly as immaterial as that residing 
in the performance of an actor. Secondly, 
almost every occupation, how'cver frivolous, 
could bo imagined to contribute to mental or 
bodily health and hence, indirectly, to the in¬ 
creased productivity of the productive labourer. 
Tliirdly, Mill grants that unproductive labour 
is often productive for an individual or a 
nation, if not for tlio world at large. A mer¬ 
cenary soblier or a tiavelling actor labours 
productively from his own point of view if liis 
gains repay his exertions ; and if lie returns 
homo his gains increase the siiiii of his own 
nation’s wealth. Fourthly, utilities embodied 
in material objects arc not always wealth : a 
commoility unsaleable because produced in a 
quantity exceeding the demand for it is not 
wealth, therefore the labour spent on producing 
the excess was unproductive, as Mill in the 
Essays admits. Thus the definition in the 
Principles covers some ca.ses where labour is 
not proiluctivo, but not all cases where it is. 
Mill urges the advisability of accommodating 
economic definitions to popular conceptions. 
A scientific definition should express not the 
popular ooncoptiou but its pbilosojihic basis ; 
but apart from this, the conceptions of wealth 
and eon.scquontly of productive labour have 
varieiJ so widely tliat popular usage cannot 
well he quoted in sanction of any one of them. 
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In the EssrnjSj Mill prefers to define productive 
labour as the creation, directly or indirectly, 
of permanent sources of utility or enjoyment 
possessing exchangeable value. But the 
assumption that permanence is necessary to the 
idea of wealth violates the law of continuity. 
“Things are of all degrees of permanence, from 
the land which lasts for ever down to labour 
which perishes in the using ” (Maclcod, Elements 
of EconomieSy vol. i. p. 85). Mill docs not 
indicate at what length of duration he draws 
the line. The one characteristic common to 
all kinds of productive labour is the exchange- | 
ability of their products; and immaterial 
products are as exchangeable as material ones. 
Koscher’s classification of productive labour as 
“all labour wdiich is in reasonable demand 
and adequately paid,” is in harmony with the 
conception established by the ancients and 
accepted by the physiocrats and Adam Smith, 
that the principle of wealth resides in CAchange- 
ability. F. A. AValker JVages Question^ 
London, 1891, pt. i. ch. i.) proves only that 
all wealth is not exchanged, not that it is not 
all in principle exchangeable. 

Whatever may be the defects of Mill's classi- 
fication, he perceives that a scientific definition 
of productive labour does not necessarily enable 
us to determine whether any particular piece 
of work is produ(;tivo or not. Still less can 
we distinguish between productive and un¬ 
productive classes: as Senior says, most 
men belong to both. Again, the distinction 
of direct and indirect productivity can be 
maintained only in relation to a given kind 
of labour: for instance, a judge, by securing 
the i)aymcnt of a shoemaker, contributes in¬ 
directly to the fabrication of shoes, while the 
shoemaker, by supplying the judge with shoes, 
contributes indirectly to the maintenance of 
justice. Productive and unproductive labours 
difier not in kind but-in degi’ee. To the 
community all labours are unproductive which 
are maintained to the disadvantage of others 
which are more necessary, as when the military, 
clerical, or professional classes increase out of 
proportion to the agi'icultural and manufactur¬ 
ing classes. Not the profession as such, but 
the excess of the numbers engaged in it is 
unproductive ; agricultural or manufacturing 
labour would be equally so, if more of it were 
employed than was necessary to attain the 
desired result. Since all production involves 
antecedent consumption or destruction, it is 
necessary to the idea of productive labour that 
tlie value it creates should not be less than the 
value it destroys. Senior, indeed, prefers to dis¬ 
tinguish between productive and unproductive 
consumers (Pol. Econ.y London, 1872, pp. 53-57), 
a distinction which has its advantages, since, as 
Mill observes, all members of the community 
are not labourers, but all are consumers. But 
in neither case is it possible to draw a hard 


and fast line between productive and unpro¬ 
ductive. 

Productive labour, then, is best defined as 
labour which creates or develops, directly or 
indirectly, material or immaterial products, 
exchangeable, and possessing a value not less 
tlian the value consumed in producing them. 
These products may bo of every degree of 
necessity, from daily bread to ill’s “pine¬ 
apples and gold Ir.co ” ; and of every degi’ee of 
tlurability, from a newspaper to the KT/7ga 
del of Thucydides.. Hermann (h'faaiswirth- 
sehaftliche Untersuchungen, ‘2nd ed., 1870, p. 
20 ) distinguishes further betw* cn various 
extents of productivity. To tlic producer a 
labour is productive if he makes a profit by it; 
to the consumer, if its value to him exceeds the 
value he expends in sccAiriiig it; to the com¬ 
munity, if it iiicj c.ascs the sum of excliangeable 
goods. But some lal)onrs are profihible to 
individuals though not to the community, e,g. 
games of chance, as a rule, since by labour 
which deprives one person of as much as, or 
more than, it brings in to the other, the 
common stock of wealth is not increased. On 
the other hand, some labours may be unprofit¬ 
able to the producer, and yet contribute to the 
general wealth more than he expended, e.g. 
scientific experiments. Roschcr observes that 
private economy measures the productivity of 
labour by the exchange value of its product, 
general economy by its value in use, while 
national economy holds an intermediate position. 
But from whatever point of view the question 
be regarded, most recent economists agree in 
admitting the creation of immaterial products to 
the rank of productive labour. The higher the 
ground we take, the harder it is to estimate tlie 
productivity of any given labour; tlie most wo 
can say is, with Roscher, that the greater, freer, 
and more intelligent a nation is, tlie more will 
the gain of the individual tend to become identi¬ 
cal with the gain of the nation and of the world. 

[See also Ekficiknct ok TiABOUR; Kxciia.vqe ; 
Labour ; Profit. The developmcut of the 
theory of productivity is best described by Roscher, 
System (hr Volksw^irthschafty Stuttgart, 1880, vol. i. 
bk. i. §§ 43-55 ; he gives an exhaustive list of 
authorities. Good summaries are also given by 
Macleod, Elements of KeonomieSy London, 1881, 
vol. i. bk. i. ch. v. §§ 8-11, ch. vi. §§ 1-10, and bk. 
ii. ch. i. § 48 ; and by Klein waoli ter in Schouberg’s 
Ihindhuch der polUischen Oekm.(jmUy Tiibingen, 
1882, vol. i. pt. V.— ^Read also Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nationsy ed. M‘Culloch, Edinburgh, 18i0, bk. ii. 
ch. iii. and bk. iv. ch. ix.—Condillac, Le Comaerex. 
el le Oouvemernenty Amsterdam, 1776, chs. ix, x. — 
J. B. Say, Traits d'iconomie politique^ Paris, 1817, 
vol. i. bk. i. chs. i. ii. iv. v. xiii. — M‘Culloch, 
Pritw. of Pol. Econ.y 1830, pt. i, ch. i. and pt. iv. 
p. 5‘23.—Mill, Princ. of Pol. Eoon.y 1880, bk. i. 
ch. iii. ; Essays on some UnseAled Questions of 
Pol. EcuII. y 1844, Essay iii.—I'aussig, Principles 
of Ecmwmics, 1911, vol. i. bk. i p. 16.] E. R. F. 
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Productivity of Capital. That the 
labour of men is rendered more efficient when 
that labour is assisted by capital, is accepted 
as a general truth by all. Something more 
than this is, however, implied when the state¬ 
ment is made that “capital is productive,” 
and when the productivity of capital is assigned 
as a reason for and source of interest. It is 
implied in tins, not imu’cly that labour assisted 
by capital [>rodiices move commodities than 
labour which has less or no assistance, but that 
more value is prodiic<jd ; and not only tliat more 
value is produced, but that this addition of 
value to the product exceeds the value of capital 
consumed in the process. The e.xpression of 
this by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu takes the form 
that the employment of capital saves time in 
the produclion which it assists—perhaps we 
should say labour-time—and that this saving 
in ge/ifual cxc,c(h1s the time, or labour-time, 
expended in the Ibrmation of the capital. This 
excess measures the productivity of the capital. 

The school of writers represented and led by 
Dr. von Biihm Bawerk, regarding value from 
an opi)osito point of view from that of the 
school of Adam Smith and Ricardo, find the 
idea of productivity of capiLid a stumbling-block. 
V'aluk in their view rests on Utii.ity, and the 
value of ca[)ilal and the vnluc of labour depend 
on the value of the j)rodiicts they .serve to turn 
out. From this point of view, capital cannot 
serve to produce sur[)lus value, that is, to re[)lace j 
its own value, with a .surjdus, in its product, 
since tlie Viibio of tlio products [U’ccisely deter¬ 
mines the vabie of the productive instrument. 
The products are future, and the total present 
Vidue of the future products of tlm iustrumeut 
is the actual value wliich that instrument has. 
The present value is less than the future value 
will be, when the produels are complete and 
bccnim) “ relative, to their users ” present. This 
agio on prest’ut gootls or discount ou future 
goods, being ilep<’iuleiil ou mental estimates of 
future pii-seiit, does not diipend on the 

cost of pi’odufliou of the eipilal, and does not. 
leave anyrotuu tor surplus value, to he proilueeil 
hy the capital as it is eonsumed in giving biriii 
to products. 

The otht'i- view of value rea<lily liuds a pla.-e 
for productivity of ea[iital. d'he value of 
products being eoneeivfil as dcju-mleut on their 
cost of prodin-lion, tin; eHeetiveness of elfort 
directed towanl.-i their j)ioduetion hy dilfercnt 
methods is com pared. If a process involving 
the prefliuiuary formation of capital, to be 
subsotpieiitly used in producing the re(iuired 
eominodity, be. productivo of a greater cpiantity, 
and a greater value, of the commodity than 
equal elVort applii-il otherwise without tlu*. 
interiuediat'* format;ou of capital would ha\'* 
produced, the extra ijuantity, or value, I'f 
product is attrihiited to the capitalistic proce.ss. 
On siii'h a basis (ho idea .dready mentioned, of 


such writers as M. Leroy-Beaulieu, in regard to 
[•roductivity of capital, rcots. 

The closer analysis of ideas on the part of 
representatives of both schools of thought, in 
fact, attributes the productivity, not to the 
capital, but to the different processes of produc¬ 
tion. The more direct process of production is 
less effective (at any rate in general, and up to 
a certain point) tliaii the less direct process. 
The one school thinks of the use of A greater 
amount of caj>ital, the other, striving to pene¬ 
trate to the foundation of things, discusses the 
more prolonged production process, and asserts 
an increase of productivity wdtii the prolongation 
of the process. This idea is, doubtless, in 
general correct, but not of necessity, for inven¬ 
tion may, as has been suggested (e.g. by Prof. 
Taussig), take the direction of pointing out 
ways of abbreviating productive piocesses while 
rendering them more productive ; that is to say, 
not merely showing how productive [)roc(\sscs 
of the old duration may bo made more produc¬ 
tive, but giving a maximum productivity for a 
process of shorter duration than the former 
most productive process. This shorter process 
may require a larger pro[)ortioiiato value of 
capital ill the intermediate stages than the 
displaced processes, in spite of its whole duration 
being shortened. 

So long as the leading conception in thinking 
of value is its measure by “cost of production,” 
there is no difficulty about the idea “produc¬ 
tivity of capital.” But there is something like 
a negation of any po.ssible meaning to it when 
value is coueeived of as sornetliirig distermined 
wholly by utility, and when the comparison of 
present with future utilities is ellecte(l without 
roferemeo to the produc.l.ion-costs of the sources 
of the one and the other. Tliere is no room 
for a surplus of value to lie produced liy the 
eaj)itaL uidcss in that idea we conipriso the 
gradual accretion of value as future riptv.js into 
present utility. We may go furtlicr, and say 
that, admitting that values tciul to be propor¬ 
tionate to costs of production, this is clfected 
by so distributing elfort, in relation to utility 
aimed at, that equal elfort realises e(pial utility 
in every direction. The value arises out of the 
utility of the resulting commodity, tliough it 
may prosm-vo [)ro[)ortiouality to tlie [»r(';ductivo 
effort. From this t«)int of view, the existence 
of a state of things such as that contemplated 
by M. Lifroy-Beaulieu might perhaps be viewed 
as a!i indication of a misdirection of effort, since 
the realisation of greater value from tlio same 
expenditure of labour-time in om.' lu’ocess tlian 
in another show’s a w’ant of balance betw’eeii 
dilVerent processes, an absence of that e(]uili- 
biinm between the \arioiis plia.M-s of industry 
contemplated iu most inquiries, whore statical 
eoiiditions are supposed aebieved, or the statical 
cojidiiion which wYuild equilibrate existing forces 
is sought. Ill fact, in a state of ctpiilihrium, 
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it would bo necessary to suppose th‘».t the 
surviving more direct processes of production 
were of such nature as to be equally productive 
marginally with the indirect processes adopted, 
tliat the indirect methods actually in use were 
all equally productive of value, or at any rate 
so nearly so marginally that no transference of 
oCbrt from one to another could lead to increased 
production of value. 

The adoption of indirect processes, given the 
sum of present effort available, must mean a 
lessened production of immediately consumable 
goods ; and the extension of such processes wiii 
therefore cease when, by restriction of present 
goods and increase of the means of pro<liietion 
of Futurk Goods, the short supply of pres( ut. 
and the large supply of future goods is acemu- 
modated to the relative demand for these at 
the existing Agio on Present Goods, granting 
that this agio is determinable. 

In either case, whether we take th‘» view of 
value which readily gives meaning to the phrase 
we are considering, or that which rendei-s such 
meaning inconceivable, one thing is certain, 
and that is that we have to find some reason 
for the greater amount of product, or of value, 
which is, in the long run, given by indirect as 
contrasted with direct processes. Whether at 
some assumed agio on the present in comparison 
with the future, such sums of products have or 
have not an equal present value, is another 
(piestion. It is not contested that the sum of 
the values, wlieii they ripen into present values, 
of the utilities afforded by indirect processes of 
production, exceeds in general the sums of value 
attainable with equal effort in a directer process. 
The qualification ‘*in general” simply applies 
to the fact tliat a most productive degree of 
indirectness exists. Further extension of pro¬ 
cesses of production beyond this point would 
involve smaller productivity, whether in present 
value of future utilities or in the sum of the 
values to be realised in the future by such 
utilities, i.e. wdiethor by the sum of the dis¬ 
counted future utilities or of the actual future 
utilities. 

The increase of product in indirect processes 
may be said to be due to the fact that certain 
natural forces or phenomena can be made to 
minister to the wants of man, on condition that 
he prepares means through which to utilise 
those powers. The wind will serve to grind 
bis corn or move his goods from one place to 
another, provided he prepares sails and gearing 
to transmit their motion to grindstones in the 
one case, and a boat, ship, or barge fitted with 
mast and sails in the other. The pressure of 
the atmosphere helps him to use his physical 
strength to raise water from a well more easily 
than by lowering a bucket into it, if he pre¬ 
pares a pump with its necessary appurtenances. 
He may obtain fire more easily by rubbing a 
match on a duly prepared surface than by 


rubbing two sticks together or striking Hint 
and steel over tinder. The pressure of'super¬ 
heated steam can be made to move very heavy 
things and do a great variety of useful work if 
an engine properly designed to take advantage 
of that pressure be first constructed. To take 
one further exampie, the resisbnee oHered to 
any propelling force used to move heavy goods 
is less if wheels be made and so arranged as to 
support the goods while they can turn fredy, 
still more if they be made to run on a previously 
])reparcd track such as a well-made road or on 
’•ails such as tramways and rail-ivays utilise. 
These common examples are all cases where 
natural pov.crs cannot assist man in obtaining 
utilities ivithout the I'lovi^ictu of what may bo 
compared to a hanics.^ for those powers, or arc 
cases where hiiul ranees opposed by nature in 
the way of man s onbrts to supply himself with 
utilities may be avoided by means of suitable 
provision of apparatus. I'lio productivity of 
indirect productive processes will be found to 
be generally if not universally reducible to 
one or other of these heads, 'fhere arc indefinite 
reserves of natural powers which can afford 
utilities to man, but only the barest minimum 
of utility is olfered except on condition of intel¬ 
ligently directed effort on a man’s part. As 
has been said, “The more man will do for him¬ 
self, the more nature will do for him.” 

Thoj o remains the important question of the 
conditions governing the amount of the pro- 
ducti\dty of indirect as compared with direct 
processes of production. Hero it may bo said 
that the “law of diminishing utility” is con¬ 
stantly at work to limit the indefinite extension 
of the mere repetition of particular processes, 
aimed at producing a given commodity. The 
increase of quantity of commodity is met by 
a decrease of its marginal utility. On the 
other hand, new wants are being discovered, 
and new ways to satisfy old wants with reduced 
outlay. Scientific discoveries reveal w'ays of 
extracting utility from substances previously 
useless or even noxious, and old processes are 
replaced by new ones for obtaining many com¬ 
modities. These things, together with the 
constant growth of wants, whether of individual 
or of community, and the extension of utilities 
formerly enjoyed by restricted sections of society, 
to new classes, afford opportunity for con¬ 
stant utilisation of increased quantities of effort 
in indirect processes of production, while the 
fuller satisfaction of wants, reducing the mar ginal 
utility of their further satisfaction, opposes 
the increase of value-productivity by extensions 
of individual processes beyond definite limits. 
There tends, therefore, to be a reduced yield 
of value through increase of sujrply of particular 
products on the one hand, an increase of value 
through discovery of new means of affording 
utility on the other hand. The latter includes 
the development of new wants and the discovery 
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of new incUiofls of adapting natural pow^r^ to 
the supply of utilities to mankin«l. 

[On tliis s ibject special promiueucc may be 
given to Dr. von libhindiawerk’s works translated 
by l’r»)fcssor W. Smart, under tlie titb-s, Qnpiial 
and filtered and The J\isi({ve Theory of Capital. 
The former contains criticism of other writers, the 
latt<*r the development of his own views. In 
addition, Leroy-Beaulitnrs LW/f! mr la Reparti- 
lion des /lic/tes-.ses, an<A some eha\tters of hia TraiU 
Ih^orvjue el prnlifpie <U L' Economie Politique 
should be consulted, and the corresponding parts 
of the gmural tn-atises of numerous writers, 
parlie^darly J. B. Say and M ai.tmus. More or less 
on the rtuliject is contained in almost every elabor¬ 
ate general treatise on political economy.] 

A. W. F. 

PRODUIT ^E'r. The Physiocrats {q.v.), 
to whom we owe tlie distinction between gross 
and net national income, apf)licd it in ac¬ 
cordance with tlieir cardinal (hwlrinc that all 
wealth is derived from the land. Thus 
Quksnay uses tlio term prodnit nd as .signify¬ 
ing the sur])lus of the raw produce of the 
ejirth left after defraying the cost of its 
j)roductioii. He reasoned further that since 
natural agents are the solo source of wealth, 
and since only one class in the state—the 
class of agriculturists engaged in ohtain- 
iiig raw produce—pays rout for the use of 
natural agents, thendbre the produit is 
represented by this rent, wliicli serves for the 
support of tiuesiiay’s second or proprietary 
cla.ss, and the payment of his third or uii- 
])ro<lu(;tive cla.ss of merchants, manufacturers, 
public officials, etc. On this theory it follows 
that the entire expenses of government are 
ultimately defrayed out of tlio rent received 
hy the laudlord.s ; Que.siiay was tlierefore 
(iousisteiit in proposing that all taxes should 
he repealed and replaced by an ImpAt Unique 
(/.V.) laid directly on the rent of the land 
Quesnay, Tahleau j'jcon.y London, 1894 ; 
Phifslocmtie, 102 et scq.). 

Quesnay’s reasoning sulfors partly from the 
inadcipiacy of the physiocratic conception of 
Wealth also Pkuductivjs Labour), 

and partly from a misunderstanding of the 
origin am I causes of Rent (7. v. ). As M ‘Culloeh 
.shows (lutroduclion to Smith’s JPcallh of 
Nations^ Edinburgh, 1850, p. xli. ; note, p. 
005 ; supplementary note on rent, p. 444), 
the payment of rent is not a necessary condition 
of iigricnltnral labour, but arise.s only in an 
advaiicod state of society as “a consequence of 
the decreasing fertility of the soil, or of our 
being obliged to resort to inferior lands to 
obtain supplies of food for our increasing 
j'opiilalion.” In any case, Quesnay was wrong 
in identifying rent with excess of price over 
cost of production (Malthns, Principles of Pol. 
Peon., London, 1830, cb. iii. § 1). 

[Smith ( Wealth <f Xations, V)k. ii. chs. i. v.) and 
Lauderdale {Inquiry into the Mature ami Origin 


0 /Public Wealth, Edinburgh, 1804, pp. V12elseq.) 
attempt to avoid the cousecpieuces of Qnesuaya 
theory by classifying kinds of labour according 
as they increase not the rerenu net but the rerenu 
brut. But this does not touch Quesnay’s real 
error. See Roscher, System der VolJcswirthschafl, 
Stuttgart, 1880, vol. i. § 147. — Sismoudi, Pol. 
A’con.., London, 1847 (Eng. trans.), p. 224, “On 
the National Economy, or the Income of the Com¬ 
munity.”] E- 

Reference may also he made here to recent 
snp]>ort given to the practical issue of the 
2)rodmt net doctrine, though on somewhat ditVer- 
ent grounds. The late Henry George, through 
the study of the Ricardian theory of rent, and 
experiences of (California and the inn.shroom 
rapidity of growth of great American cities, was 
led to depreciate the contrihiiUon of individual 
owners to the valiui of land ; he considered the 
land in the main as directly God-given, and in¬ 
creased in utility by the progress of the com¬ 
munity in wealth and numbers. Hence he was 
further led to consider the absorption of its in¬ 
creased values by individiuils fuiidameiitally 
unjust, and a great cause of niodcni poverty. 
Recognising, however, certain advantages in 
private ownership, he did not propose to abolish 
it, blit preferred to secure for tlic community the 
rents under the form of a “ tax ” on land. This 
tax ho persuaded himself would sullico to bear 
the whole burden of the expenses of the state. 
From a certain vigour of style and a directness 
of attention to the contrast between poverty and 
afllnenco which modern civilisation has not 
removed, his writings gained a hearing in 
England, wliile in the United States of America 
ho was hailed as the leader of a considerable 
parly. In 1802 he was run a.s a candidate for 
the [(residency, and in 1897 ho was actually 
engaged in the contest for Hie first mayoralty 
of Greater New York when lie died, Oct. 1897, 
within three or four days of the election. 

[H. George, f^royreas and Poverty, 1879 ; Social 
Problems.] a. c. 

PROFICUUM. Sec Farm, of the 
CouNTiE.s ; Inorementum ; Pipe Rolls. 

PROFIT, originally a vague word signifying 
any kind of gain to obtain which some expense 
or risk must he incurred, lias had various 
narrower significations attributed to it by the 
definitions of economists. 

Adam Smith, when classifying the national 
income under the three heads of wages of labour, 
profits of stock, and rent of land, says that 
wages are “confounded with profit” wlieu the 
term “[irofits” is applied to the whole of the 
gains of a working farmer or of an iiide[)endent 
artisan. A part of these gains, he ex])lains, is 
wages due to the fanner as labourer or overseer, 
and to the independent artisan as .journeyman. 
Tliough he does not lay down any rule on the 
subject, it may be gathered from his refutation 
of the proposition that jirofits “are only a 
dilTorent name for the wages of a particrdai 
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sort of labour,” that he would decide how I 
mucli of tlie gains of any |xirticular capitalist ' 
is true profit by means of a comparison of 
the total with tlie amount earned by non- 
capitalists by performing similar labour {W, of 
bk. i. cli. vi.). Ricakdo, James Mill, and 
Malihus, in his Polilical Economy, did not 
subject the idea of profits to analysis. But 
Malthus in his Definitions (1827) divides “the 
gross profits of capital independent of mono¬ 
poly” into (1) “net profits” or “interest,” 
and (2) ‘ ‘ the profits of industry, skill, and 
enterprise”(Definitions34and35). M‘CuLiiOcn, 
in the 2nd ed. of his Principles, makes the 
same division of “gross profits” into (1) net 
profits or interest, and (2) “ wages or remunera¬ 
tion of the capitalist for his skill and trouble 
in superintending” the employment of his 
capital, and “compensation for such risks ns it 
might not be possible to provide against by an 
insurance” (p. 506). J. S. MiUi 
Questions, pp. 107-109, and Principles, bk. ii. 
ch. XV. § 1) treats profits as including the 
whole of the gains of the capitalist, whether 
due to the mere possession of capital, or to that 
and the performance of labour and the undergo¬ 
ing of risk. Fawcictt {Mujraal, bk. ii. ch. v.), 
Jkvons {l^rivier, p. 52), Marshall {Principles 
of Economics, 5th cd. vol. i. bk, ii. ch. iv.) 
adopt the same coui*so. Some writers, however, 
e.g. Rogers cli. xi.), B. (Practi¬ 

cal Political Economy, ch. v.), C. L. Shadwell 
(System, ]). 168), follow Adam Smith’s plan of re 
garding as profits proper only that portion of the 
capitalist's gain which he may bo supposed able 
to obtain without personal labour and if fully 
insured against risk, while F. A. Walker, on the 
other hand, desires to apply the term “profits ” 
only to the other portion of the entrepreneur’s 
gain, namely, that which is over after deduct¬ 
ing interest on all the capital he employs, 
whether it belongs to himself or to another 
person (Political Econo7mj, 1885, p. 247). In 
practical life tlie term “ profits ” is used in all 
three senses with almost equal fi-eqnency. It 
would be applied without hesitation (1) to the 
total gain of an individual capitalist employing 
none but his own capital, and personally per¬ 
forming all necessary labour of management 
(Mill’s profits), (2) to the gains of a Joint-Stock 
OoMPANY or private firm in the ca.se of which 
all labour of management was paid for by fixed 
salaries (Adam Smith’s true profit), and (3) to 
the net gain of an entrepreneur employing no 
capital of his own (Walker’s profit). 

The earlier 19th century economists, believing 
that profits in the laiger sense were to be re¬ 
garded as a residue left to employers after pay¬ 
ment of rent and wages, assumed that both 
elements rose and fell together, and in conse¬ 
quence of the same causes. The assumption is 
unfounded, and it is necessary to consider the 
two elements separately. As regards the in¬ 


terest element, the kernel of the modern theory 
is as follows : An isolated individual will often 
find it advantageous to spend a certain portion 
of his time in increasing his stock of useful 
things by the addition of fresh instruments or 
other objects the enjoyment of which is not 
iiiiTnediate but spread over a length of time. 
The time may be short, as in the case of a 
stock of grain to last till the next harvest; of 
moderate length, as in the case of a spade ; or 
interminable, as in the case of the diversion of 
a stream into a new channel. In deciding what 
work of this kind he will undertake, the isolated 
individual will be guided by the relative “pro¬ 
fitableness ” of the dilferent kind.s of work open 
to him. The “profit” will be reckoned by the 
amount of futuro annual labour the work will 
save him, or, which comes to the same thing, 
the amount of ad<litional annual income it will 
enable him to obtain without increasing his 
annual laboin-. He will not, for example, first 
divert stream B at the cost of ten days’ labour 
if that will save him one da^^’s labour per 
annum ever after, and he knows that to ex 2 )end 
ten days’ labour in diverting stream A would 
save him two days’ labour per annum over after. 
But if he is able to go on accumnlating, and 
knows of 1*10 better investment, ho may divert 
stream B after ho has diverted stream A.—The 
rate of interest he obtains would then fall from 
twenty to ten per cent per annum.—The intro¬ 
duction of other individuals juactising exchange 
of commodities and services does not alter the 
essential features of the process. The isolated 
individual, in adding to his stock, selects the 
mo.st profitable investments known to him first, 
and so, on the whole, docs a number of indi¬ 
viduals holding private property and practising 
exchange. The only important diiference lies 
in the fact that in the latt(;r case the invest¬ 
ment and the ])roIit are both reckoned by their 
value in money, instead of directly by tlie 
amount of labour expended and the amount of 
labour periodically saved, or amount of utility 
periodically gained. Consequently, in the. 
highly organised modern community as well as 
in the case of the isolated individual, accumu¬ 
lation tends to cause a fall in the rate of 
interest, and if there were no change in men's 
knowledge of {nofitable investments, the rate 
could only be maintained or increased in face 
of accumulation by an increase of population 
proportionate to or greater tlian the increase of 
accumulated useful ‘things. But men’s know¬ 
ledge of jirofitable investments does not remain 
the same. Inventions are continually being 
made which either reveal new j)rolitable invest¬ 
ments unknown before, or reveal direct methods 
of production which enable men to disj)en.se 
with the additions to the accumulated stock 
which would otherwise have been profitable. 
Invention thus sometimes tends to raise the 
rate of interest, and sometimes, but probably 
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far more seldom, tends to lower it. The dis¬ 
covery of a practical method of applying steam 
l>owcr to locomotion is the stock example of an 
invention which caused a considerable pause in 
the downward progress of the rate of interest by 
providing a new investment of enormous magni¬ 
tude. There is no such striking instance of the 
other kind of invention, but the discovery of 
means of sending several telegraphic messages 
at once on the same wire is a case. To this 
theory, which bases the determination of the rate 
of interest enlirely on the productivity of the 
marginal investment, it is sometimes objected 
(«.y. by JI. J. Davenport, Outlines of Economic 
Theoryy 1896, § 114) that the demands for loans 
for consiimplion by spendthrift individuals, 
belligerent governments, and others, obviously 
affect the rate of interest. This is true enough, 
but it must not be forgotten that if B borrows 
and sjhukIs as income all that A saves, there is 
no accuniulation of capital. Borrowing for con- 
8 um))tion or nnj)roduetive pnrj)ose 3 tends to 
raise the rate of interest simply because the 
consumption tends to reduce the accumulation 
of capital, and therefore tends to make the rate 
of interest obtainable in the marginal productive 
investment higher than it would otherwise ho 
(see Intkhkst). 

A high rate of interest, or, as it is more 
often olliptically expressed, ‘Uiigh interest,” 
does not necessarily mean that the aggregate 
amount received as interest is liigh, nor that 
individual interest-receivers arc paid a large 
amount ])er head. It only means that the, 
ratio of interest to principal is high. The im¬ 
portance of this ratio is obvious ; the annual 
return to he expected from further savings is 
indicated by it. But the ratio between profits 
in the narrower modern sense—the earnings 
of business maniigcmcnt by tlio ca])italist, or 
prolits in the wirlc si'nse after deducting interest 
•—and tlie capital of the profit-receiver is not of 
miieh importance, and little but vague general¬ 
ities can 1)0 laid down respecting it. As between 
trade and trade at the same time it will depend 
on tlie amount and value of the labour per- 
fonm d by the prolit-reeeiver compared with the 
amount of the ca|iital re(piired. Tlio rate of 
l)ro(it, exclusive of interest, ohtaine.l by Adam 
Smith’s “apotlieeary ” of Ealions, hk. 

i. eh. X.) was high because the amount and the 
value of his labour were large in proportion to 
his small stock of drugs. Marshall's rolling- 
mill proprietor, on tlie other hand (Principles of 
Pcoiumif, 3rd ed., 1895, vol. i. p. 6.9]), obtains 
a low rate of profit, exclusive of interest, because 
in |)ro)K)rtioii to his enormous ca])ital his labour 
is of little account. The same rule holds good 
ol the rate of profit, exclusive of interest, in 
the same trade at dilferent times. A large and 
well-paid portion of apothecaries’ labour having 
been taken over by medical men paid by fees, 
and the stock of drugs required having consider¬ 


ably increased, apothecaries’ profit has ceased to 
be ‘‘a bye-word denoting something uncom¬ 
monly extravagant.” The value of the labour 
of the capitalist will vary in consequence of 
the same causes which bring about variations 
in wages (see Wages). Its amount varies with 
changes in the organisation of industry. The 
general introduction of the joint-stock com¬ 
pany .system, for example, has reduced the 
average rate of profit, both by throwing open to 
all competent i)erson8 certain labour formerly 
confined to capitalists, and thereby reducing the 
value of that labour, and by diminishing the 
amount of the labour performed by capitalists 
by handing over a portion of it to wage-paid 
managers and others. (For Walker's theory of 
profits see Rent of Ability.) 

A thud element is sometimes said (e.g. by 
J. S. Mill, Principlesf II. xv. § 1) to be present 
in profits, viz. “compensation for risk.” Here 
we must distinguish between the profits of a 
single particular investment and the average 
profits obtained from a particular class of in¬ 
vestments. If every one calculated risks per¬ 
fectly accurately, and if cliance of loss were 
generally reckoned as exactly counterbalancing 
an equal chance of gain, competition would so 
regulate the supply of capital that the successful 
investments in the more risky classes would 
pay just enough, and no more than enough, to 
counterbalance the losses incurred in the un¬ 
successful investments. Each particular suc¬ 
cessful investment would bring in something 
which might be called “ com])ons;ation for risk,” 
but the average of profits obtained from the 
wdiole class would contain no such compensa¬ 
tion. If, of course, it were generally recognised 
that a chance of loss ouhveighs an equal cliance 
of gain, competition would so regulate tlie supply 
of capital that the riskier classes would return 
on the average somewhat higher profits than 
the less risky. There is, however, no evidence 
that this is the case. Tlie probability la that 
the classes of investments which on the average 
return most to the investor are neither the 
very safest of all nor tlio very riskiest, but the 
intermediate classes which do not appeal either 
to timidity or to the gambling instinct. 

[A very complete bibliography will be found in 
Bbhm-Bawerk, Capital and Interesty a Critiml 
History of Economical Theerryy 1884, transl. by 
Smart, 1894, in the Index of the authors uientioiied 
in the work at tlie end of the volume. See also 
the authorities quoted in the text above and under 
jNTKnKST. Marsliiill, Prirx.y 3rd. ed. bk. vii. chs. 
vi.-viii., 5th ed., bk. vi. chs. vii., viii., deals with 
the remaneration of business management more 
completely than his predecessors. Wieser’s JVatural 
ValuCy transl. by Malloch 1893, shows how the main 
principles of the theory of interest are independent 
of any particular social organisation.] a q 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. ‘ See 
art. on Balance Sheet, in which reference is 
made to the point under Heading vii. 
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PROFIT SHARING is a mods of industrial 
remuneration under which those employed re¬ 
ceive, besides their salary or wages, a stipu¬ 
lated proportion of the net profits of the year, 
either in cash or deferred advantages. This 
definition excludes cases where an unfixed bonus 
is distributed, at the discretion of the employer, 
but this ** chrysalis stage " has not seldom led 
to profit-sharing proper. The amount of re¬ 
muneration received varies very greatly, but, 
in the majority of cases, is, roughly speaking, 
from 4 to 10 per cent of the wages of the year. 
Where the benefit is jjirospeotive, a definite 
share of the profits is either paid over to a 
provident fund against old age or sickness, or 
invested, on behalf of the workmen, in the 
shares of the employing company. Whatever, 
however, be the form it takes, the raison d'itre 
of profit-sharing remains the same. The present 
time-wage system, it is contended, gives no 
incentive to the workman to work his best, 
while piece-work is often impossible, and, in 
any case, tends to an increase of quantity, at 
the expense of quality. By profit-sharing it is 
sought to enlist the interests of the workman 
on the side of the employer. A new source of 
profit is thus opened, which benefits labour, 
without dirninisliing the returns of capital. 
The sources of this profit spring from a reduc¬ 
tion in the waste of material, an improvement 
in the work done, economy in supervision, 
avoidance of strikes, a greater stability in the 
staff, and, lastly, from the enlistment, on the 
employer’s behalf, of the men’s best faculties— 
suggestions as to improvements and new pro¬ 
cesses being thereby obtained. If these claims 
be good, and they are advanced by practical 
men, who have made trial of profit-sharing, 
they afford an obvious answer to the argument 
that the system is unfair because the workmen 
do not share losses as well as profits. A more 
formidable criticism is, that inasmuch as profits 
mainly depend on causes over which workmen 
have little control, it is illogical that tliey should 
enter into the calculation of wages. For this 
reason some economists would prefer what they 
term a Progressive Wage {q.v.), but in any 
case there is room for a variety of systems. 

Profit-sharing was first adopted in England 
by Lord Wallscourt about 1832 ; the credit 
of its introduction into France, in 1842, is 
generally ascribed to a Frenchman, Leclairb 
{q.v.). In England the first notable trial of it 
was made by H. Briggs and Co. in 1865, at 
their Whitwood collieries. The experiment 
was a failure, and after nine years the system 
was abandoned. Its introduction had been 
widely blazoned abroad, and had met with the 
warm approval of J. S. Mill, W. T. Thornton, 
and H. Fawcett, hence its failure became 
equally conspicuous. It is to this, in great 
measure, that the little progress made in the 
ensuing years must be ascribed. There had, 
VOL. HI. 


however, been special hindrances at work in 
the Briggs case. Before the introduction of 
profit-sharing, the relations between masters 
and men had been extremely strained, and a 
quarrel about the local trade union super¬ 
vening before mutual confidence had been 
established, created distrust of the system, both 
among the men and the shareholders. Among 
English firms that continue the system, there 
is one (1912), Messra. Fox of Wellington, 
Somerset, which adopted it in 1806, but it was 
not till 1889-91 that the progress of the move¬ 
ment became rapid. During these three years 
profit-sharing was adopted by no less than fifty 
firms. Of individual cases of profit-sharing 
firms, among the more notable a^e :— 

1. South Mdropolitaii Gas Co., 6000 to 
7000 employees. 

2. South Suburban Gas Co. (formerly Crystal 
Palace District Gas Co.) on same lines as South 
Metropolitan Gas Co. 

3. Sir W. G. Armstrong, Wliitworth, and Co., 
Ltd., at Newcastle, 18,000, at Oponshaw, Man¬ 
chester, 5000 employees. 

4. Messrs. Cassell and Co., Ltd., printers, 
1200 employees.^ 

5. Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls, and Coombs, 
Ltd.,confectionery manufacturers, London, 2700 
to over 3000 eniployeos. 

In 1894 Mr. Schloss reported on 152 experi¬ 
ments, of which 101 were still being carried on ; 
only in 16 of the failures did he attribute the 
abandonment to dissatisfaction with tlie system. 
It is disappointing to find that the very favour¬ 
able co-partnery scheme of the late Lord Furness 
(in Furness, Withey, and Co., Ltd.), made 
1908, was discontinued 1910, througli Trade 
Un^n opposition, as stated in the Tirnes^ 11th 
Nov. 1912, after working successfully. 

The profit-sharing scheme of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Co. calls for special notice. 
It is an extension to the em]>loyees of the prin- 
cijde of the sliding scale, whereby the dividends 
arc regulated by the price of gas ; any increase 
of the one involving a diminution of tlie other, 
.and vice versa. The condition of acceptance of 
this bonus is willingne.ss to enter into a contract 
of service for a limited period not exceeding 
twelve months. The bonus percentages during 
the years 1890-1896 were 5, 5, 3, 4, 6, 6, and 
7J. In 1894 the percentage rate was increased 
on condition that one half of each man’s total 
bonus shall bo invested in the company’s 
ordinary stock ; the other half being payable 
in cash annually as before. It was already 
possible to leave the bonus on deposit with the 
company at 4 per cent. About 2500 profit- 
sharing stockholders held in 1897 stock to the 
market value of about £60,000, while there 
w'as a further sum of about £27,000 on deposit. 

' “Various funds have been created for the benefit of 
the employees which the Board of Trade have regarded 
as a system of profit-sharing.*’ 
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The Soutli Metropolitan Gas Act 1896 provides 
for the appointment of one or more directors, 
not exceeding tliree, by the profit-sharing 
employees. Such directors must, liowever, 
have been at least seven years in the constant 
employment of the company, and must have 
held for not less than twelve months not less 
than .£1 10 woith of stock. For present 
arrangements see article on Co-paiitneksiiip 
in Apjicndix. 

In all, it is estimated tliat there arc at the 
present time nearly 100 firms practising profit- 
sharing, employing from 48,000 to 60,000 
persons. Ihjsidcs these are such of the co- 
o[)erative productive societies as have intro¬ 
duced the system, r.g. the Scottish Wholesale 
Society, the Ilebdon Hridgo Fustian Society, 
and the Leicester Boot and Shoemaker Society. 
It must, however, in fairness be admitted that, 
in s])ile of general motions passed at co-opera¬ 
tive congresses, the system docs not seem 
greatly to commend itself to the rank and file 
of workmen co-o])crators (see “ Go-oj»eration and 
Profit-sharing,” by B. Jones, Economic Jourruily 
vol. ii. p. 616). 

With respect to profit-sharing generally, 
there is one remark of a disappointing character. 
Whereas it was the cx])cctati 9 n of its early 
advocates that a half-way house might thereby 
be provided towards real industrial partnership, 
the profit-sharing of to-day is, except in the case 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Co., hardly tend¬ 
ing in this direction. Still, on whatever lines, 
the advance up to a cerLiiii point has been so 
groat that it is natural to consider how far 
prolit-sharing would admit of general extension, 
and thus serve to point the way to “industrial 
peatio.” On this question the warning is needed 
that nothing could be of more sinister omen to 
the future of profit-sharing than an indiscrimin¬ 
ate application of it by all sorts and conditions 
of enqiloyers. Seeing that the supply of un¬ 
skilled labour is generally in excess of the 
demand, the inevitable result would be that, in 
the absence of means .such as trade unions to 
maintain a certain rate, wages would fall in 
proportion, so that what was gained with one 
hand would bo lost with the other. Even at 
pio.scnt, trade unionists are ready to suspect 
profit-sharing firms of wishing to bring down 
wages, ami though generally this is altogether 
untrue, in one case a firm giving the high bonus 
of ‘26 per cent was found to be i>aying its work¬ 
men less than the reeogni.sed wage. Nothing 
could bo more disastrous for jirotit-sbaring than 
for such cases to multiply. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that there are industries such 
.'IS cotton-spinning, etc., in which interest on 
capital fixed in machinery is the chief element 
in cost price, and in which [liece-work is especi¬ 
ally convenient, so that profit-sharing could 
give little new benefit to the employer. Still, 
within these limitations there is room for much ' 


development; which, however, two influences 
may tend to retard. On the side of the 
employee, there is danger from the “new 
unionism ”; on that of the employer, from the 
tendency of the time, whicdi Lord Goschen has 
noticed, for the shares in industrial partnerships 
to become divided among a great number of 
small proprietors. The attitude of leaders of 
working men such as Mr. Burt and Mr. G. 
Howell has, it is true been and is friendly to 
the movement, but these men are strong “ indi¬ 
vidualists,” and the new school of tiadc union 
leaders, who believe much in the action of the 
state and little in that of private individuals, 
will hardly view with favour a system which 
cannot but tend, to some extent, to give work¬ 
men interests separate from those common to 
all fellow-workers in their trade. On the othei 
band, the small investor, who h.'is perhaps 
bought his shares in the o])en market at a high 
premium, and who is getting a return of not 
more than 6 per cent on the money laid out, 
may view with jealousy a system which at any 
rate appears to bo intercepting some of the 
profits. The conviction is forced upon one 
that only a strong chairman could have carried 
through the South Metropolitan Gas Co.’s 
scheme noticed above. However, tlieio is little 
reason to fear but that there will be many woi thy 
.successors to the present profit-sharers, who have 
found by experience that “ it is twice bless’d ; it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

[l^ord Brassey, (hi Work ami Wnijrit^ 1S7I1: I>. 
Rchlo.s.<«, lieport on /‘rojit-sharing, Bd. of 'fiiide 
L.abr. Dept. (o. 7458), 1894, contains an e.vhaus- 
tivo history of British profit-sharing, with tabular 
statements. For im.'st pnrp(».si‘s this has .snpc'rseded 
the previous Bd. of Tr.ado, Ih^port of 1891.- It has 
been brouglit down to dale in siibsts.p.unit numbers 
o( the Labour Gazette, July IcSin"), 1896, 1897, and 
Aug. 1898.—N. P. Gilman, Prtyit-sharing between 
Employer and Employed, .boiidon, 1889, 8vo. 
lhi.s is the leading general book on the subject in 
Fiiigli.sh. The French tran.slation of Bohmerth Die 
(iemnnhetheiligung, Leipzig, 1878, 8vo, by A. 
Troiiihert, with a preface by C. Koliert, Paris, 1888, 
8vo, bring.s down the eIal)orate German work to the 
hater date.—Redley Taylor, Drojit-sharing between 
Capital ami Labour, London, 1884, 8vo ; a reprint 
of essays which diil inucli to .arouse public interest 
on the subject. -T. Bushill, Prvjit-sharing and the 
Labour Question, London, 1808, 8vo ; in part a 
reprint of evitlence given before the Labour Com- 
mission, states the rase from the side of a practical 
employer.—D. F. S- hloss, Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration, London, 1893, Svo ; contains a very 

subtle and .acute trc.atmcnt of profit-sharing._ 

Among earlier notices of profit-sharing by 
Thornton, Mill, etc., may be mentioned the first 
advoo.acy of it by Babbage in the chajitu — “a 
new system of manufacturing”—in his work On 
tlie Ecorumy of Machinery and Manufacture, 
London, 1833, 3rd ed., Svo. —Consult the 
quarterly Bulletin de la participation aux bine- 
Jiceet, Pari.s, publi.shed by the association of French 
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employers for the practical study of the question.— 
The Quart. Journ. of Econ.y Boston, vol. i. p. 232, 
contains an article by R. Aldi ich against tlie prin¬ 
ciple of jirofit-shariijg.—For inethorls of participa¬ 
tion, consult II. G. Rawson, Projil-sharing Preced¬ 
ents, London, 1891; with regard to South Metro- 
pol itan ( las Co., see letter to Times of 2nd Jan. 1897, 
from Mr. G. Livesey, Repts. of Ann. Meetings and 
Co-partnership Journal ; see also G. Carpenter, 
Co-partncrsliip in Industry^ 1912.] u. ii. B. 

PROFITS A PRENDRE. See Property, 
p. 230. 

PROGRESS, Influence of, on Value. 
One consequence of the economic advance of 
society is a disturbance in relative values. As 
those are proximately dctermineil by the condi¬ 
tions of supply and demand, it is plain that 
changes may arise either on the side of demand or 
on that of supply. AVhen population increases, 
and wants expand, demand becomes on the 
whole greater, though it is very unequally 
distributed, and, brought into relation with 
the conditions of supply, produces different 
clFects. Raw produce Ixdng oldained under 
the law of Diminishing RiynuiNs {q.v.), tends 
to rise in cost as larger amounts are needed. 
Manufactured goods, coming under the law of 
Increasing Returns {q,v.\ rather tend to fall. 
Hence the first of the derivative laws of value, 
viz. that manufactured goods fall relatively to 
raw produce. Money being a product of mines, 
it follows that manufactures tend to fall in 
Price as well as in Value. 

Within each of the two great groups just 
mentioned there are several subdivisions. Thus 
Adam Smith distinguishes between “three dif¬ 
ferent sorts of rude produce ” (bk. i. ch. xi.) ; 
the first, consisting of those things whose 
supply it is hardly possilde to iiiercaso, may 
rise in value to any point to which cficctual 
demand will ascend. Scarcity makes the value 
of such articles depend altogether on the 
demand. In a second class, wliere tlio power 
of industry in increasing supply is more 
elfectivo, the value ri.scs with the cost of 
producing the mo.st costly portion of the 
commodity, and more especially in the case 
of the chief articles of food, the movement of 
value is guided by that of population. Corn 
cannot; exceed in value the purchasing power 
of the consumers. There is, therefore, an 
♦dement of truth in the idea of Adam Smith 
and Cairiies, fliat corn oscillates about a fixed- 
value point {^Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. xi. ; 
cp. Leading Principles, pt. i. ch. v. § 3), though 
the variations in the standard of living produce 
considerable fluctuations in this level (cp. 
Marshall, Principles, bk. vi. ch. xii. § 5). 
Meat, again, rises from a very low point until 
it becomes much more valuable than grain. 

A further set of influences on the products 
of extractive inrlustry comes from the varying 
portability of the articles. The value of such 


a commodity as timber does not rise so rapidly 
with the progress of a new country, but it rises 
greatly all the world over in the course of 
centuries. 

Accessory products—such as hides and wool 
—have their values affected by those of the 
commodities with which they are closely con¬ 
nected. As meat rises, these accessory products 
tend to fall, but demand may be so increased 
as to raise both classes. 

Minerals stand somewhat apart. Though 
they arc, strictly speaking, limited in supply, 
yet tile discovery of fresh fields, and the great 
improvements in working, tend on the whole 
to counterbalance the influence of scarcity so 
that, as against extracLho products generally, 
they have not risen. In like manner manu¬ 
factures can bo grouped into classes. Tliose in 
which the raw material foi-ms a large part of 
the value would naturally tend to rise. Where 
machinery and invention have been most 
developed to meet extensive demand, the fall 
ought to be most conspicuous. But both 
circumstances arc often conjoined—as in the 
case of the textiles consumed by the poorer 
classes—and in that case the latter element on 
the whole prevails. Owing to the higher value 
of special skill, the more finely-wrouglit ju’oducts 
worked by hand tend to rise. 

The underlying conditions of increasing and 
diminishing returns arc affected by the opening 
up of fresh sources of supply tlirough improve¬ 
ments in transport, and particularly by the 
expansion of foreign trade. In this latter case 
the results are that (1) imported products fall 
in value ; (2) raw produce exported tends to 
rise ; (3) manufactured exports tend, generally 
speaking, to fall. 

So far as regards the temporary fluctuations 
of the market, two sets of influences operate, 
viz. (1) the widening of the circle of exchanges, 
which tends to produce greater steadiness ; as 
exenqdified in the infrequent occasions of 
famines in modern times, and (2) the greater 
complexity of modern trading, which makes 
values less stable. But there is no doubt tliat 
retail values are far steadier than formerly. 

The values of services are also affected in 
similar ways. Thus the tendency in recent 
years has been for unskilled labour to rise 
relatively to the lower forms of skill which are 
easily and cheaply acquired. The higher forms 
of skilled work depending on exceptional 
natural ability are, however, affected by the 
absence of an adequate su])ply and by the 
greatly increased demand. Hence the value 
of such services is now higher than ever (sec 
Wages, Nominal, and Real). 

[See Adam Smith, Wealth oj Nations, bk. i. 
ch. xi.—J. S. Mill, Principles, bk. iv. ch. ii.—■ 
J. E. Cairnes, Lending Principles, pt. i. ch. v.— 
A. Marshall, Principles of Econtmics (5th ed.), 
bk. vi. ch. xii. §§ 1-6.] c. f. b. 
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PROGRESSIVE TAXATION. Sec Taxa¬ 
tion ; Graduated Taxation. 

PROGRESSIVE WAGE, a mode of industrial 
remuneration, under which those eniployed 
receive, beshlos their time or piece-wage, a 
further premium or honus in return for any 
efficiency shown by tlnun beyond a specified 
degree. This premium may either vary accoi’d- 
ing to tlie ability of the workman, or be a fixed 
sum after the defined standard lias liecn reached. 
It may bo given for the quality or for the 
quantity of the work done, and the recipients 
of it m:i,y be eitliei- individual workmen or 
collective grou])S. TIio term was first employed 
by M. Paul Piei ro Leroy-Beaulieu, JCfisai sur la 
repartition de,s rirhrsses et mr la tejuiaiice A une 
moindre iiwjiditfi de^ conditions, Paris, 1881, 
2nd cd. 1888, 8rd ed. 1888, 8vo, and is fully 
treated in cli. vi. and vii. of Schloss, Methods of 
Industrial Itimuneration, London, 1892, 8vo. 
Mr. Schloss refers students of the subject to 
Hapports et documents de la section d'^-onomie 
sociale, Lyons, 1880. li. E. E. 

PROMISSORY NOTE. By § 83 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act 1882, a promissory note 
is defined as an unconditional promise in 
writing made by one person to another, signed 
by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or 
at a fixed or determinable future time, a smn 
certain in money, to, or to the order of, a 
specified person or to bearer. And by § 85 
of that iwit, a jiromis-sory note may be made by 
two or more makers, and tliey may be liable 
thereon jointly, or jointly and severally, 
according to its tenor. 

By § 89 the ju’ovisions of the act relating to 
hills apply, with the nece.ssary modifications, 
to notes, the maker of a note corresponding 
with the acceptor of a bill, and the firat indorser 
of a note corresponding with the drawer of an 
accepted bill payable to drawer’s order. Protest 
of a dishonoured foreign note is, however, un¬ 
necessary. 

A note made in the United Kingdom must 
boar an impressed ad valorem stamp, d'he 
Stamp Act of 1891 defines the term “promis¬ 
sory note” for its own puiqK)se8 in somewhat 
wider language than the act above cited, so 
that instruments wliich would not be called in 
commerce promissory notes may require to bo 
stamjicd as stich, as for instance promises to 
pay out of a particular fund or on a con¬ 
tingency. 

[8ee Clialmers on mils of Exchange, ed. 4, and 
Pyles on /{ills of Kcchange, ed. 16.] M. D. c. 

See Bankinu, Bane Noie ; Bii-n ok Exchange 
The usual form of a promissory note maile by 
i single imlivitbial is .as follows :— 

Due 4t)i July 1897. 

London, 1st .lanuary 1897. 

Six months (or any other time) after date 
promise to j>.ay (here insert name of the person t 


./horn the debt is due) or order five hundred 
pounds value received. 

Sigiied, A. B. 

(The name ot the maker of the note.) 
PROMISSUM, A tine or levy offered in lieu 
>f personal service and taken as part of a scutage 
or Aid. Scutagium Promismiii occurs in the 
lied Book of the Exclveqaer for the composition 
of non-eflbetive tenants towards the levy for the 
scutage of Toulouse (1159). Hence promissum 
became a term for a scutagium or other feudal 
levy, wliich was said to be promised or com¬ 
pounded for in advance by the tenant. When 
die composition for scutages and military services 
became general, the word naturally became 
obsolete (see Knight’s Service). a. k. s. 

PROMOTER. The word is generally used to 
denote one who is connected witli floating Jotnt- 
Stock Companies by procuring the assistance of 
Brokers and Underwriters to arrange for tho 
issue of shares, and by forming the first board 
of directors. His connection with the company 
usually ceases with the commencement of its 
business career, but the temiency of recent 
decisions and legislation has h(!en towards fixing 
the promoter with some greater degree of re¬ 
sponsibility towards the shareholders. The 
inception of a public company frequently oilers 
to the promoter the opportunity of securing 
large profits at the expense of the future share¬ 
holders, and this opportunity lias been, in many 
instances, so unscrupulously used as to.bring 
the oflico into great disrejAite. But his 
functions, properly exei’cised, are both legitimate 
and useful, and have played an important part 
in the growth of joint-stock enterprise. 

r: w. b. 

PROMPT. Tho date of payment under a 
contract of sale. In certain trades, goods sold 
under a “fourteen days prompt,” or two or 
three months promjit, may be takim up earlier 
upon payment, but arc at the latest to lie paid 
for at the time indicated. r. .v. b. 

PROPERTY. 

Property, the Right of, p. 2‘JS; I. is meant by 

the Right of Property, p. 22S ; II. Restrictions on the 
Right of l*roperty, p. 229; (rt) Right of Posscssior 
p. 229; (&) Right of Enjoyment, ]). 22'.); (c) of 
Alhamtion or Disposition, p. 2:i0 ; III. f)ivisil)iiity of 
the Right of Property, p. 230; (a) Ser\itu.les or 
Kaseineuts, p. 230; (f)) Pledge or Mortgage, p. 230; IV. 
Origin of the Right, of Property, p. 230 ; V. (Troiind.s 
on which the Right of Property has been .lustilieii 
p. 231; VI. Real and Personal Estate, p. 23,-.. ’ 

Property, the Right of. I. fVhat is 
meant by the Bight of Property. —The riglit of 
property is described by Professor Holland in 
liis Jurispt'udcnce as an extension of the power 
of a pei-son over portions of the ])hysical world. 
In its jnimarv sense tho proprietary right has 
reference to some material object. Further it 
is what jurists term a right in rfjm.,—that is, a 
right available against all persons otlier tlmn the 
one invested with the right, like the right to 
life or to reputation, as distinct from a right in 
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personam^ —that is, a right available only against 
;8ome particular individual or individuals, such 
as a right arising out of contract. Thus the right 
of property is on its negative side a right which 
one person has to prevent every other person 
from meddling with a given material object. 
A correlative duty not to meddle with that 
object is imposed on every person other than 
the proprietor. For this reason Kant has 
observed that a man alone in the world could 
not bo proprietor of anything, for there would 
be nobody to exclude from dealing with material 
objects. On its positive side the right of 
property does not readily admit of exact 
definition. It may be described as the amplest 
right of dealing with a material object known 
to the law. It may thus bo distinguished from 
the right of possession, the prima facie right 
not to bo disturbed, which the law recognises 
in him who actually has, and means to exercise 
control over, a thing, although he may have no 
legal title to it. More definitely the right of 
ownership may be said to include a right of 
possession, a right of enjoyment, and a right 
of disposition or alienation. But the significa¬ 
tion of the tenn proprietary right is often ex¬ 
tended by lawyers, and still more by the public, 
to include a variety of rights to which no 
material object corresponds, or which are only 
available against specific parties, but which 
have ail exchange value and admit of pecuniary 
estimation. A recent English statute makes 
it larceny to abstract electricity belonging to 
another man, thus acknowledging that force 
as distinct from matter may become an object 
of property in the fullest sense. We call such an 
“incorporeal hereditament” as an advowson, 
property, though it is merely the right to appoint 
to an ollicc of a certain kind. We call a fran¬ 
chise, such as the right to hold a fair or market, 
j)roperty (see Fairs and Markets ; Market 
AS Place of Sale). We apply the .same term 
to various monopoly rights, such as copyi’ight, 
a patent right, or a right to use a particular 
trade mark (sec Copyright; Patent; Trade¬ 
mark), though these are merely powers of 
hindering others from doing certain things. 
The right to have a contract performed, as well 
as the right to recover damages for a breach of 
contract or for a civil injury sustained, are by 
English lawyers termed Choses in Action, 
and ranked under the head of personal pro¬ 
perty. So likewise are shares in a joint-stock 
company, which are really nothing more than 
rights to receive certain sums of money and to 
exercise certain rights under certain conditions. 
In ordinary conversation we speak of the Good¬ 
will and the book debts of a business (see 
Debt) as property. In these and in other in¬ 
stances that might be cited we include in the 
term property everything which has pecuniary 
value. It is property in this extended sense 
of which w’o are thinking when we discuss the 


advantages or disadvantages of the institution. 
It is property in this extended sense which 
forms the object of economic study. Property 
in this wider sense, however, rests on property 
in the nfl.rrower sense, the exclusive control of 
particular material objects by particular in¬ 
dividuals. On the other hand, certain material 
objects such as air and running water have 
commonly been held incapable of appropria¬ 
tion. Wild creatures — beast, fowl, and fish 
— arc not objects of property so long as 
they remain in their wild state. They 
admit of property only when they have been 
killed or tamed. Hence the enactment in 
so many countries of laws intended to protect 
the monopoly of sport (see Game Laws). 
Other classes of material objects have been ‘re¬ 
garded by particular legal systems as at least 
incapable of private ownership. Under the 
Roman law consecrated buildings and places of 
interment and the walls and gates of cities 
were so regarded. Roads, harbours, the beds 
of fivers, and the use of their banks, were also 
withdrawn from private ownership and termed 
public things. Similar restrictions of the range 
of private ownership may be found in modern 
8y.stems, and it is frequently debated among 
ourselves Whether public authorities should not 
have a monopoly of certain undertakings. It 
may be noted that there is nowhere any pre¬ 
cise legal definition of a material object. 

II. Jiestruiionfi m the Right of Properly .— 
The exercise of the rights above said to be 
comprised in the proprietary right, is not, how¬ 
ever, unlimited. Tlius (a) as regards the right 
of possession, the proprietor, without giving up 
his property, may legally deprive himself of 
control over it to a greater or lesser extent, for 
a longer or shorter time, and then he remains 
bound by his own act. The owner of a house 
has no right to live in it when he has let it to 
a tenant. The owner of a watch has no right 
to take it out of the keeping of the pawnbroker 
to whom ho has pledged it. 

{})) As regards the right of enjoyment, the 
jus utenhdi et dbutcudiy the right of getting 
whatever profit or pleasure can be got out of 
the object of property, the proprietor is again 
restricted in various ways. In the first place 
the state may take, by way of taxation, an un¬ 
defined proportion of property or of the income 
arising from property. The state reserves to 
itself the right of buying compulsorily any 
I)roperty which may bo necessary for the public 
service, and it confers this right upon various 
corporations, such as railway companies. In 
the second place, restraints are imposed on 
the proprietor’s use of his property in order 
to prevent his injuring his fellow-citizens. 
The principle of these restraints is expressed 
in the maxim, Sic lUere tuo ut alienwn 
non laedas (So use your own as not to injure 
what is another’s), but its application is more 
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restricted than this statement would suggest. 
A man may do many tilings with his own 
property which interfere with the interests or 
enjoyment of other pemons. Nevertlieless there 
are limits to his freedom in this respect. Thus 
a proprietor may not accumulate upon his 
premises nuisances dangerous to life and health. 
He may not discharge unlimited quantities of 
smoke from his chimneys. He may not keep 
buildings which overhang a thorouglifare in a 
rickety and dangerous condition. lie may not 
expose in his windows writings or pictures 
which outrage dtjccncy. He may not carry on 
dangerous or oUensive trades, such as the 
manufacture of ex])losives or manures, save 
under the conditions prescribed by law. Simi¬ 
larly a man may not drive his hoi-sc and cart 
at a dangerous sjieed or discharge his gun in a 
public thoroughfare. In the thiid place, wliere 
the object of ])ropcrty is a sentient being, the 
owner’s power of inflicting pain has been limited 
by tlio most civilised systems of law. Tims 
under the emperors the Roman law camo by 
degrees to protect the slave from being killed 
or tortured by his master, and in several 
countries at the present day gross and wanton 
cruelty to animals is a puiiishablo offence. 

(c) The right of alienation or disposition has 
at different times been subject to different 
restrictions. Tlie j)owor of alienation in the 
owner’s lifetime, is restricted generally in 
French liaw, and as regards English Law, was 
curtailed with reference to an imj)ortant apexes 
of property by the strict feudal law of entail. 
Ljisfly, certain acts of alienation have been 
rendered illegal as contrary to public policy 
(see Entail, Law ok). 

Wlieii this country is neutral in a war it is 
an oflenco for a British citizen to supply either 
bcllig(;reiit with ships, arms, or military stores 
of any kind. The law did not formerly enforce 
a conveyance of English land, and doe,s not now 
enforce the transfer of an English ship—to an 
alien. Similar examples of restraints nj)on 
alienation miglit be multiplied. 

Again, the testamentary power arose at a 
comparatively late })criod of history, and has 
often lu!cm narrowly limited. We arc told that 
at Atlums even the childless man could not 
dispose of his estate by will until the time of 
Solon’s legislation, 594 u.o. I’ho testamentary 
]>ower is said to have been first recognised in 
Komo by the law of the Twelve Tables, 
450 n.c. Fven in the later Roman law 
children who had been disinherited without 
cause could recover part of the estate by the 
querela de tedauiento inoj/ieioso (plaint of an 
uiidntifiil will). Early Englisli law similarly 
recognised the claims of the family. Later 
in the middle ages the testamentary power 
over land was restricted by the institution of 
entails. In modern times the feeling that the 
estate belongs to the family rather than to its 


head, and the revolutionary abhorrence of 
Primogeniture, produced the clauses in the 
Code NapoUon which limit the power of testa¬ 
mentary disposition to one-third of the estate 
if the testator has two children ; to one-fourth 
if he has three, and so on in proportion, 
and similar provisions are found in all con¬ 
tinental systems of law. Even where there are 
no childi en the Code NapoUon reserves a portion 
of the estate to surviving parents (see Re¬ 
quest, Power op). 

III. Divisibility of the Rigid of Fropcrly .— 
The right of property is to a certain extent 
divisible. An instance of this divisibility is 
seen in the extraordinary number of interests 
which English law has allowed to be created 
witl) reference to tlie same piece of land. 
Anollier instance, common to all civilised 
systems, is found iiijura in realmm^ rights held 
by one person over tbe property of another 
independently of the owner’s consent, and 
available not only against him but against all 
tliird parties. These rights fall under two 
principal heads--(a) what the Romans called 
Servitude, and we call easements (see Ease¬ 
ment) or profits A -rights to use or 

enjoy another man’s land for a juiiiiciilar pur- 
}K>so, e.g. to walk or ride across it, to receive a 
stream of water across it, to dig turf or gravel, 
and so forth ; {h) the riglit of pledge or mort¬ 
gage, the right of a creditor to wliom property 
has been pledged or mortgaged to kee{» it until 
he has been paid, and in case of default to sell 
it or to foreclose, and hiinself become the owner. 

IV. Origin of the Right of Property .—Such 
being in outline the riglit of property, we have 
next to consider how Ibis right camo into 
existence. The original niolive power of appro¬ 
priation was undoubtedly the blind instinct to 
live and to enjoy. No question of moral right 
or of public cx])cdiency would have occurred to 
a primitive savago in want of food or shelter. 
The idea of moral or legal right to pioj.erty 
came later l)y a gradual evolution. Tin; early 
b:)rms of pro])erty have, in onr own time, attracted 
the attention of lawycis, historians, and econo¬ 
mists. Mucli ciirions information has been 
collected, but none of tlie theories yct])ropt)undcd 
can bo taken a.s fully proved, "it is a very 
general opinion that some loim oIMoin iOu nkh- 
sHiK ])romlcd the a|)pearanee of full individual 
property. That in early times the family ratlicr 
tlian any of its Tiieiiibers was regarded as the 
real proprietor seems to be established. Tlie 
theory of the village community in the cast and 
in the west, so attractively set forth by JSlaine, 
has been reduced to uncertainty by recent 
orilicism, Fustel de Coulanges, Seebohm 
and Radeii Powell have shown that the evidence 
in favour of what is known as the “mark system” 
in western Europe, and of the village com¬ 
munity in India, is by no means conclusive 
(see Village Communities). In the higher 
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stages of progress individual property appears, 
as well as in the most civilised states, ancient 
and modem, all but universal. 

V. GrouTuls on which the Right of Properly 
has been Justified, From early times the 
advisability of maintaining the right of indi¬ 
vidual property has been called in question. 
It is obvious to every reflecting person that, 
even under the best legal systems yet devised, 
property is often acquired and distributed in 
unsatisfactory ways. Whilst some attain wealth 
by mere luck or by sheer dishonesty, mauj 
with fair industry and ability cannot gain a 
modest competence. Some are corrupted by 
the superfluity of their possessions, and othcra 
are dwarfed and embittered by jwivation. 
Children inherit the condition of their parents— 
the riches which they have not earned and the 
penury which they have not deserved. And as 
wealth is the most potent instrument of acquir¬ 
ing more wealth, these abuses and im qualities 
do not disappear. At some periods of history 
they have grown more and more grievous through 
a long lapse of years. At other periods, like 
our own, they are in process of abatement, but 
so slowly that ardent and enthusiastic reformer 
lose patience. It is easy therefore, to under¬ 
stand the philosophical criticisms of the prin¬ 
ciple of private property which begin with the 
Republic of Tlato if not earlier. And since the 
desires of man are unbounded and the return 
to his labour is commonly meagre, it is equally 
easy to understand how the arguments of 
students have found at times a powerful response 
In the passions of the multitude, and how, 
whenever old moral traditions have been shaken, 
or the heavy pressure of authority has been 
diminished, there begins a more or less disguised 
war against property. Yet the instinct of 
proj)crty is so deeply rooted in human nature, 
and the bciielits of the institution are on the 
whole so great, that it has never wanted philo- 
s()])hical defenders. The communism of Plato 
was combated ])y Aristotlf, in a brief ])assage 
of the Politics, which contains many of the best 
arguments since used on that side of the con- 
troveray. Aristotle points out that what is 
common property is no man’s care ; that private 
property is inexpressibly sweet to man ; that the 
abolition of private property, far from destroying 
selfishness, merely deprives men of the power 
of doing unselfish things. The Romans, an 
eminently practical and acquisitive people, 
were too busy in getting and spending to 
trouble themselves seriously as to the speculative 
grounds on which the acquisition of wealth 
could be justified. The Christians of the first 
ago passed rapidly to the other extreme of 
feeling. They regarded this world simply as 
the thoroughfare to the next, and asceticism 
here as the best way of meriting bliss hereafter. 
They also felt a sincere and profound comj»as- 
sion for the poor and helpless, whose claims had 


been but slenderly considered in the magnificent 
Roman empire. These feelings lost much of 
their intensity as the Christian church came to 
comprise a greater number of ordinary people, 
and finally became a state church to which ill 
had to render outward submission. But the 
doctrines of the early Fathers were transmitted 
to the canonists (see Canon Law : Fatiieiis, 
The, TiiEiii Economic Teacuino and Influ¬ 
ence). They seem "^o have regar V;d community 
of goods as the ideal order of society, private 
property as a necessary evil of the actual 
world -‘.o be mitigated and atoned for by 
bountitul alms, trade as an occupation hardly 
compatible wdth the character of a devout 
Christian, and tlie rccci[>t of interest for the 
use of money as altogotiier sinful. These 
principles could never be applied with logical 
severity. They Cviiild not even restrain the 
clergy from acquiring immense wealth. With 
the restoration of order in Europe the accumula¬ 
tion of riches began once more, and with the 
rcnais.saiice the spirit of enjoyment grew 
stronger. The ideas which pervaded the Canon 
Law became obsolete, and the theory of property 
-was again considered without reference to tlieo- 
logical prepossessions. In the philosophy of 
the 17th century the institution of ]>roperty was 
justified upon gi'ounds of a ninch more artificial 
character. Hobbes held tlnit in the state of 
nature whicli preceded civil society, every man 
had an equal right to all things, Le, to take 
what ho could, but tliat this, like other natural 
rights, was surrendered at the making of the 
social compact, and that all subsequent rights 
of property owe their existence to the will of 
the civil power. The right of property would 
thus ultimately rest on the Social Contract 
from which the civil power draws its authority. 
But the social contract is now admitted to be a 
mere philosophical figment for which there is 
no historical evidence. Locke argued that, since 
every man has a natural right to his own pemon, 
he has a natural right to the fruits of his 
labour, and on this argument he rests his 
defence of })rivate property. But this justifica¬ 
tion would not extend to proj^erty whicli wa.s 
not the result of the proprietor’s labour. Even 
if we put aside the case of property obtained by 
gift or bequest, we shall find it inqiossiblo to 
say how much of the product in the comiilicated 
modern process of production is to be ascribed 
to the labour of any one of the persons employed. 
But worse still, to say that property in the 
work of our hands is sanctioned by the law of 
nature amounts only to telling us that it is 
just, not wliy it is just. J. J. Rousseau in his 
Social Contract adopted a theory of property 
resembling that expounded by Locke. But in 
his later works he condemned the institution 
of private property altogether. Apparently he 
was led to this conclusion by his belief that all 
men arc naturally good and reasonable, and if 
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left to themselves would easily aud peaceably 
satisfy their simple wants. The savage state 
he believed to be one of virtue and happiness, 
and civilisation he regarded as the cause of evil 
and misery. Private property, at once the 
effect and the condition of civilisation, he 
therefore assailed as pernicious. Upon this 
theme he expressed himself with all his fervid 
eloquence, and he found a numerous public to 
sympathise with his declamations. A crowd of 
writers, inferior in genius but equally daring, 
helped to diffuse his doctrines. Their influence 
was distinctly felt in the Fieiich revolution. 
Rousseau is tlie inspirer of nearly all the 
anarchist and communist movements of the 
19th century. Kven the socialists, though 
they have dropped some of his first prin¬ 
ciples and have adopted some of the con¬ 
clusions of modern science, have inherited 
no small jiortion of his spirit. Bentham 
justified piivato jiroperty on a more solid 
ground--on its expediency, or tendency to 
contiibute to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Property, he said, was a 
basis of expectation. The recognition of pro¬ 
perty enabled a man to project himself into the 
future and to work for remote ends, thus 
bonofiting others as well as himself. Tlie late 
Professor Green, in his Principles of Political 
Obligation^ defends the institution of private 
pro|)orty on the gi’ound that it is necessary to 
the free development of the individual which is 
the common interest of society. This argument 
again rests on expediency—not in Bentham's 
sense of hapjuness but in the sense of the 
development of character in the citizen, who is 
assumed to bo working for the common good. 

It is on expediency again that the question 
to what extent certain special classes of under¬ 
takings, such as railways, waterworks, gas¬ 
works, drainage works, etc., ought to be the 
property of public bodies, is advocated. The 
advantiigGs of holding by the Municipality, 
and ])ossiblo liberality of treatment of the in¬ 
habitants, are compared with the more econo¬ 
mical management when the works remain 
private jiroperty. 

The best argument for the institution of 
private property is the impossibility of finding 
any otlicr principle to take its place. Sclf- 
iutcrest is not, and should not be, the only 
motive to labour, but it is a motive wliich no 
experienced person will be ready to dispense 
with as unnecessary. A scries of experiments, 
now extending over two thousand yeara, has 
shown that even voluntary communism, includ¬ 
ing only those who feel a vocation, is an un¬ 
natural state wliich cramps aud at length 
deadens human energies. A compulsory com¬ 
munism embracing all the idle, the incapable, 
and the selfish would be a still more disastrous 
failure. At tlio present day the ideal of Com¬ 
munism (</. V.) has made way for that of Social¬ 


ism (g. r.). The socialist proposes to vest all the 
means of production in the state, and to render 
them henceforth incapable of private acquisi¬ 
tion. All members of the community would 
receive either wages or a pension from the state, 
and this would remain their private property, 
which tliey might either spend or save at plea¬ 
sure. Competition having come to an end, 
the scale of wages aud pensions would be fixed 
by the state. Private property would thus 
continue to exist, although in an attenuated 
form. The criticisms brought against com¬ 
munism do not apply with equal force to 
socialism, but it may still be doubted whetlier 
any socialist scheme affords that scope to the 
iiKstincts of enjoyment and accumulation which 
it is desirable that they should have. Under 
such a system no man could better his condi¬ 
tion or transmit any advantages to his oliildren. 
He could never feel secure that his condition 
would not suddenly be made worse by a vote 
of the majority. The affection with which the 
proprietor regards his own lioiise or his own 
field would be impossible to one wlio could 
never by any chance be anything but a lodger 
and a day-labourer. The property of the 
socialist citizen, like that of the poorest class 
in our actual society, would hardly extend 
beyond the necessary food and clothes and fur¬ 
niture. That the distribution of wcaltli made 
by an average legislature would be really fairer 
than that which is now bronglit about by 
circumstances is extremely doubtful. That 
anything sliort of a permanent reign of terror 
would make energetic and ambitious natures 
acijuiesce in it seems most unlikely. Such 
natures are in a minority and might be extir¬ 
pated, but then what would liccome of progress 
and civilisation ? Bill, there is little fear of the 
final prevalence oven of Socialism. Revolu¬ 
tions may despoil one class to enrich another, 
but the victorious jiarty is made up of liuman 
beings with passions like those of the vanquished. 
The French peasant to-day is certainly not less 
greedy of gain, nor less attached to his. patri¬ 
mony, than the French sciy/icvir of three hundred 
years ago. On the oiliei liand, tlie OisTliinu- 
TioN OF Wealth may be improvcil without the 
abolition, total or ]>artial, of private property. 
The ini]>rovement of laAV, tlio spread of education^ 
the growth of co-operation, the accmnulatlon 
of capital, and the fall of interest tend to raise 
the average.of well-being and security. If this 
process be not interrupted by rash social experi- 
nionts or fierce social convulsions, it may lead 
to the most beneficent results. 

[For a discussion of the nature of the right of 
property, see Holland, Jurisprudence^ pt. ii. ch. 
xi., and the authorities therein referred to; for 
the investigation of the early forms of property, 
see Maine’s works, especially Ancient Ialw and 

VUlage Oommuniiies in the East and West. _ 

Laveleye, PropriiK Primitive (tran.slated into 
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English as Primitive Property by Marriott, Lon¬ 
don, 1878 ; into Gorman, under title of Das Urei- 
genthum^ by Prof. Bucher, Leipzig, 1879), with 
instances as to holdings supplied by himself (see 
article on db Lavblbte. )— Fustel de Coulangcs, 

(ydgin of Property in Ixind, —Seebohm, English 
ViUage Community, —Baden-Powell, Land Ten¬ 
ures and Land Revenue Systems of British India 
and the Indian Village Community; —On the 
theoretical grounds of right of property see 
Hobbes, Leviathan. —Locke, Civil Government .— 
Proudhon, Systems des Contradictions flconomiques 
oil Philosophie de la Mish-e^ etc.—Koussea ., 
(Emres, —Bentham, Theory of Legislation by j 
Dumont.—Green, Principles of Political OUiga- \ 
tion. —Duke of Argyll, Unseen Foundations of 
Society. — Bonar, Philosophy and Political ■ 
Economy^ and the literature of political phil¬ 
osophy and of socialism generally.] 

VI. Real and Personal Estaie. —The distinc¬ 
tion between real estate and ])ei'sonal estate is 
the most important division of things in English 
law. It corresponds roughly to the division 
between things immovable and things mov¬ 
able in Roman law. But the correspondence 
is not exact. Real estate consists of lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments, but it does not 
comprise all interests in land. Thus, an estate 
for a term of years is personalty whilst an 
estate for life is realty. This is duo to the fact 
that estates for a term of years were hardly 
known at the time when the law of real 
l)roperty first took a definite shape. Moreover 
the progress of civilisation has produced new 
forms of property which can hardly be termed 
movable or immovable, and which have been 
included under the head of personal estate. 
Patents, Trade Marks, and CopyRioiiTs are 
regarded as personalty. Shares in a Partner¬ 
ship or a Joint-Stock Company are personal 
estate, however much land the partnership or the 
company may hold. When a sale of land has 
been agreed upon the land is regarded by the 
law as personalty, whilst money which, by 
agreement, is to be laid out on land becomes 
realty. Thus there is no broad and clear dis¬ 
tinction between real and personal estate. The 
origin of the distinction lies in a difference of 
procedure. Actions were formerly distinguished 
as real and personal. Real actions wore those 
in which the very thing {res) in dispute could 
be recovered. Personal actions were those in 
which no more than pecuniary compensation 
could be obtained. But, practically, land was 
the only thing which could bo recovered in kind, 
and so land became known as realty (see 
Chattel). 

[See Williams, Principles of the Law of Real 
and Personal Property. — Digby, History of the 
Law of Real Property ,—Markby, Elements of 
Law, §§ ]28, 129.] F. c. M. 

PROPERTY TAX., See Taxation. 
PROPiqS Y ARBITRIOS, the proceeds of 
local Spanish excises and rents derived from 
municipal pasture-lands and tenements, such 


as inns and stalls in the markets. They 
were applied to the expenses of police, public 
instruction, and repair of bridges. They gener¬ 
ally left a considerable surplus, which in times of 
need became an object of taxation by the state. 

[Canga Arguelles, Diccionario de Hacienda 
(Tjondon, 1826).] b. ca. 

PROPORTIONAL TAXATION. Sec Taxa- 
tion. 

PROPRIETOR. See Prop> rty. 

PROSPECTUS, the name for a notice calling 
the attention cf the public to the issue of any 
stock or shares, or debentures or other securities. 
It is generally accompanied by a form of applica¬ 
tion for the use of persons who are willing to 
subscribe, and giv^es partiruhn s as to the amount 
issued, the security offered, and other matters 
which intending subscribers may wish to know. 
If it is intended to apply for a quotation on the 
London stock exchange, the rules of that institu¬ 
tion require the prospectus to be publicly adver¬ 
tised, and in the case of an issue of the shares 
or debentures of a limited company, tiiey also 
require the company’s memorandum of associa¬ 
tion to accompany tho prospectus. 

The persons under wliose authority a prospectus 
is published are under general rules of law liable 
for fraudulent or recklessly untrue statements 
contained in the same, and if the prospectus refers 
to the shares or debentures of any company 
registered under the Companies Acts, the require¬ 
ments of the Companies Act 1867, § 38, and the 
Directors’ Inability Act 1890 (as to which see 
Directors, Legal Duty of), must be complied 
with. The responsibilities imposed by the first 
named act falls on tho “ promoters, directors, and 
olUcers of the company knowingly issuing” the 
prospectus, but the provisions of the Directors’ 
Liability Act 1890 (see Promoter), with reference 
to prospectuses, affect a much larger circle of 
persons, viz. “ every person who is a director of 
the company at the time of the issue of the 
prospectus or notice, and every person who, 
having authorised such naming of him, is named 
in the prospectus or notice as a director of the 
company . . . and every promoter of the company 
and every person who has authorised the issue 
of the prospectus or notice.” 

Some of the continental statutes make the 
issue of a prospectus, containing certain sj)ecified 
particulars, compulsory in certain events. Thus 
the Italian “ Codice di Comrnercio,” in the case of 
the public issue of shares in a company (§§ 129 
and 130), requires a prospectus giving particulars as 
to the objects of the company, its capital, its memor¬ 
andum of association, the share of profits reserved 
to 2>romoters to be submitted to each subscriber for 
shares, and signed by him unless he signs the draft 
articles of the company, and in a similar way 
German company law requires the form of applica¬ 
tion, in which (in the case of an issue of shares 
not entirely taken over by the promoters of the 
company), intending shareholders subscribe, to 
contain a number of prescribed particulars con¬ 
cerning the formation and the constitution of the 
company (German Mercantile Code, § 209 c.). 
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Tlio German Borsengosetz of 1806 makes a 
prospectus compulsory in the case of any issue of 
securities intended to bo introduced on any German 
stock exchange, excepting, however, the govern¬ 
ment stock of the Germim empire and the German 
states, and provides, that any such prospectus 
must contain information sufficiently explicit to 
enable the public to form an opinion as to the 
value of the security ofleicd for subscription ; 
the same statute also provides that the authors of 
any such prospectus are to be liable for wilful or 
reckless misstatements, or wilful or reckless omis¬ 
sions (Bdrsciigcsetz, 38 and 43). The discussions 
of, and the evidence taken by tlie imperial com¬ 
mission were i)uhll.she<I, and contain valuable 
information on the sul»iei;t [see PKOSPKCTas, 
Appendix]. K. 8. 

PROTKGTION, and Protective System. 
Like the o[>j>osed ex(»ression Free Trade, the 
word " protection ” lias acquired a somewhat 
narrow liistorieal meaning. It is used to denote 
the policy of encouraging native industries by 
the use of bounties, or by the imposition of 
liiglier duties on foreign ]irodiictions. Though 
in its essence the same as the older Mercantile 
System, whoso place it has occupied, its form 
is altered to suit the cliangod comlitions of 
modern times, and to meet the criticisms passed 
on niercautilism by the school of Adam vSmith. 
Protectionist writers lay less weight on the ad¬ 
vantage of retaining tlio {irccious metals, and 
more on the bcnelits to production that are the 
outcome of their policy. Another new element 
is the higher value attached to future develop¬ 
ment in contrast with present gain. To build 
up great national industries even by the sacrifice 
of utility on tlie part of existing consumers, is 
r(*garde(i as the normal course in a well- 
inanagi’d state. The general tendency towards 
the extension of governmental activity furnishes 
an additional presumption in favour of the 
regulation of foreign trade in tlie interests of 
national industry. Tlierc are, in addition, 
special cases where tlie ordinary arguments for 
commercial liherty lose their force (see Free 
Trade), and these are embodied in the pro¬ 
tectionist, theory. Tlius regarded, prote^-lion 
may he truly said to have existed for little 
more (iiaii a century. Its earliest etlectivo 
appearance in a general statement is prob¬ 
ably in tlie iamous Jirport on Manufactnres 
(1701) ot the Ameiicaii statesman, Alexander 
II.\Mif/ro\. lor Europe, tlie wars accom- 
panying the progress of the French revolution 
iiiarlv the starting-point of the modern pro¬ 
tective system which was exemplitied in the 
measures adopted by Napoleon I. 

In coiiinioti with all systems of economic 
policy, ]U’otectioii springs from a set of condi¬ 
tions, sentiments, aiul beliefs. Just as the 
mercantile doctrine naturally followed from 
the liistorio conditions and tlieoretic views of 
the 16th century, as Lalssk/.faire was the 
product of the doctrines and economic facts of 


pre-revolutionary France, and the Manchester 
School arose from the circumstances and the 
economic theories of 19 tli-century England, 
so has the protective system been power¬ 
fully aided by continued warfare. The need 
for maintaining economic independence, the 
danger of an “ invasion ” of foreign goods, the 
“ tribute ** paid to foreign producers from whom 
goods are purchased — such are well - known 
protectionist pleas wliich show by their form 
that they have originated in a time of inter¬ 
national conflict. But wider and deeper than 
this militant feeling is the sentiment of 
nationality. To exalt a particular country 
without reference to the interests of other 
nations is the avowed object of the system of 
protection. It claims, as in the title of List’s 
work, to be the mtional system in contrast to 
the cosmopolitanism of the Physiocrats and 
Adam Smith. To the loyal citizen the 
promotion of native industry and economic 
interests seems a duty nearly as imperative as 
the defence of the national territory against 
invasion. Protection is thus one side or aspect 
of national sentiment, inllacnccd indeed by a 
special bias. 

The close aflinity of the protective doctrine 
to the feeling of nationality is evidenced by the 
large intermixture of political considerations in 
the ablest arguments piesented in its support. 
Some of the most plausible contentions of Carey 
and List are those in whicli the economic 
element is absent, or subordinate to the 
political one. The advantages of diversified 
industry, of husbanding national resources, or 
of maintaining certain industries that would 
disappear under Free Tp.ade are not believed 
to be mainly economic. Tlioy belong rather to 
those higher parts of national life that the 
mere economist is suiijxiscd. to neglect. “Pro¬ 
tectionists’’—as J. S. Mill has forcibly said— 

“ often reason extremely ill, but it is an injustice 
to them to siqiposo that their protectionist creed 
rests on nothing superior to an economic 
blnruler ; many of them have been led to it 
mucli more by consideration for the higher 
interests of humanity than by purely economic 
reasons ” {/Yinciples, bk. v. eh. x. § 1). 

But though patriotism is undoubtedly a con¬ 
tributory to the formation of the protectionist 
belief, it is more than doubtful whetber it can 
justly be described as “enlightened.” Many 
of the stock arguments in favour of restrictions 
on foreign trade sliow such an entire miscon¬ 
ception of ordinary economic facts, and so com¬ 
pletely distort the true proportions of things, 
that their acceptance is of itself conclusive proof 
of the widespread ignorance on which the 
ordinary protectionism rests for support. The 
Balance ok Trade is still, in sj.ite of innumer¬ 
able refutations, referred to as an infallible 
tost, and the necessary connection between 
imports and exports is totally ignored. That 
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“potecUon makes high wages'* is a well- 
accredited article of popular belief in the 
United States, just as British protection'its 
imagine that ** protective duties would increase 
employment. ” 

Another influence which makes for protection 
is even less commendable. “Not only the pre¬ 
judices of the public, but, what is much more 
unconquerable, the private interests of many 
individuals ” ( Wealth of Nations^ bk. iv. ch. ii. 
3rd par. from end), oppose the abandonment of 
protection. The special interests of certain 
classes of producers which arc, as Adam Smith 
points out, “always in some respects diflereiit 
from, and even opposite to, that of the public ” 
{Wealth of Nations^ bk. i. ch. xi. last par.), 
have a great effect on the fonnation and re¬ 
tention of high tarilfs. It is beyond dispute 
that the developments of protection during the 
last quarter of the 19tli century have been 
accompanied by demands for aid on the part 
of industries alleging the pressure of foreign 
competition, wliich have in a great many cases 
been conceded by legislators. 

Tlie foregoing are the chief contributory 
influences to the formation of the system of 
protection, but ad<litional force has been given 
to the last-mentioned by the remarkable revolu¬ 
tion in methods of production, agencies of 
transport, and the level of prices that has taken 
place. As new countries are opened uj), and 
older ones develop special branches of industry, 
competition becomes far keener and thus the 
wejaker j)rodLicers arc gi’adually driven out. 
Cheaper carriage by both land and sea brings 
fresh competitors into the field, and diminishes 
the “natural protection” that formerly existed 
and led Adam Smith to conclude that “the 
free impoitation of foreign corn could very 
little affect the interest of the fanners of Great 
Britain” {Wealth of Nations^ bk. iv. ch. ii.) 
Now, article after article, previously confined 
to home i)ioduction, enters the list of imports, 
as illnstiatcd for Great Britain in respect to 
beef and milk. 

Tending in the same direction is the fall of 
gold prices (see Bi-metallism), which tempor¬ 
arily encourages exports from countries using 
other standards, and causes producers to receive 
an apparently diminished reward. As the cry 
for protection by the state is the product of 
suffering, it is almost certain to grow in volume 
at a time of industrial and commercial depres¬ 
sion. 

There is, besides, on the part of the govern¬ 
ments of the world a growing need for revenue. 
Public expenditure advances by leaps and 
bounds, as annies and navies are increased and 
the attributions of the state increase in number 
and weight. The means for supplying these 
enlarged demands are, however, limited. Direct 
taxation is felt at once, and is often highly 
unpopular. So are most excise duties. It is 


therefore a relief to the harassed financier to 
find that a customs tariff with a strong pro¬ 
tectionist element is regarded with approval by 
the people, while it brings in a considerable 
revenue. Tiscal considerations have helped in 
moulding French, German, American, and 
Colonial tariffs. 

In seeking to estimate the real eco’mmic 
effects of che protective system it is well to 
begin by emphasi.sing the general validity of 
the arguments for the opposite peP^y of Free 
'fRADE. It is unnecessary to repeat the state¬ 
ments given under that head, or to enumerate 
again the various exceptions made. As Prof. 
Nicholson ivell remarks, “ those exceptions are 
simply part of the casuistry of economics; 
they are like the disciu;:;ioiia by moral phil- 
osojdiers of the justification of occasional men¬ 
dacity. Free trade like honesty still remains 
the best policy ” {Britannic Confederation^ p. 
118 ). 

The first result of the protective system is 
the increased cost of the articles that come 
under its operation. Duties on imported 
commodities, so far as they are really protective, 
narrow the market, and by partially excluding 
the most effective proiluccrs, raise tbo general 
cost of pixidiiction. Protection to agriculture 
makes food dearer ; if applied to manufactured 
articles it raises their value relatively to other 
things. Hence comes that injury to the con¬ 
sumer on which free traders have so often 
insisted. 

Again, in a developed protective system, it 
is impossible to avoid placing burdens on 
producers. The line between “producers’” 
and “ Consumers'” wealth cannot be so marked 
off as to spare the former. The finished pro¬ 
duct of one industry is the “raw material” of 
another, wliile food, though “ con snmci’s'wealth,” 
is an important element in the maintenance of 
a primary factor of production-labour. The 
more complex and highly oiganised the in¬ 
dustrial system, the greater the tendency of 
protection to react injuriously on many forms 
of production. The assistance given to special 
industries is thus to a large extent counteracted 
by the increased cost of materials and of tlie 
means of subsistence. 

These losses, which are serious in the case 
of protected industries that aiip/ireiitly gain by 
the system, become still gi'aver when wo pass on 
to forms of production not requiring artificial 
support. The great exporting industries obvi¬ 
ously lose tlirough protection, without any 
compensation ; their development is checked, 
capital and labour are diverted to less profitable 
cinjiloyments, and the whole national economy 
is lowered in efficiency. The great burden of 
restrictive duties falls on the staple industnes 
of a country. 

A further result of protection is its tendency 
to limit International Trade. By checking 
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imports it checks exports, and reduces tJie 
benefits derived from exchange. More especi¬ 
ally is this true in regard to eonipetitioii in 
neutral markets. A country with a higher level 
of cost, and hindered in exchanging, is unable to 
meet another country with lower cost and less 
restrictive regulations. 

The actual arrangement of a i>rotcctive 
system is an additional cause of dilliculty. A 
scicntifiG system of protection—such as that 
contemplated by Hamilton or List —would 
involve the most refined and diflicult considera¬ 
tions. Not only the present situation, but the 
future prospects of the multifarious industries 
of the nation, liave to be duly weighed in the 
balance, and assistance distributed in proportion 
to their ascertained merits. Existing tarilfs 
in no way satisfy these rigorous conditions. 
Adopted in haste and under the pressure of 
particular interests, they fail to satisfy even intel¬ 
ligent protectionists, and justify lYof. Siim- 
WICK’s assertion “that protcclion, as actually 
applied uinler the play of political forces, is sure 
to foster many weak industries that have no 
chance of living without artificial support, and 
to hamper industries that might thrive in- 
defiendeiilly by the artificial dearness of some 
of their materials and instruments ; so that it 
turns out a dangerous and clumsy, as well as 
costly, instrument of industrial competition " 
{Stat. Jotinialf vol. xlviii. p. 602). 

As minor results of protection the greater 
diiliculties of fiscal administration and the 
loss incurred through the encouragment given 
to smuggling, may be noticed. But the closer 
connection between politics and industry is a 
greater evil. When immense monetary in¬ 
terests dG[)ciid on the course of legislation, the 
risk of corruption in political life is increased, 
and produeePB are liaincd to watch and guide 
for their own interest the measuics submitted 
to the legislalurc. If protectionists appeal to 
political more tliau to economic arguments, it 
by no means follows that oven on political 
grounds their case is a strong one. 

Regarded from the strictly national stand¬ 
point, the [)rotoctive policy appears to bo mis¬ 
taken, not in its aim,—tliat of advancing 
national indiisti ival life,—but in the methods by 
which it seeks to attain it. Viewed in relation 
to the interests of the world as a whole, its evil 
consequences are more readily apprehended. 
Granting that advantages are obUined by a 
nation in the growth of young industries, the 
transfer of labour and capital to its territory, or 
by the sacrifices imposed on foreign producers, 
it follows tliat its gains are made at the loss, 
and more than equivalent loss, of other conn tries. 
“ Intcriiational utilitarianism ” would therefore 
suggest the abandonment of the system. 

Protective Duties are the chief expedient 
by which protection has been carried out, but 
in certain cases wlu-ro they cannot be used, the 


method of Bounties has been substituted (see 
also Bounties ok Su(;ar). Though having 
the same general tendency, a bounty is less 
likely to be carried to the same extent, as its 
cost is more readily perceived and more keenly 
felt. Navigation Laws may also be noticed 
as an important protectionist expedient, though 
for the most part they operate either as duties 
or bounties. 

Some protectionist writers object to confining 
the idea of protection to the case of foreign 
trade. They prefer to regard it as “ the 
proper attitude of government towards the 
industrial development of a nation ” (W. D. 
Lewis, art. “ Protection,” Chambers*s Eiicyclo- 
poediay vol. viii. p. 444). Employed in this 
wider sense, protection has points of connection 
with state socialism (sec Sociaiusm, State), 
and also with pateinal government (see also 
Police), but this use of the term is too wide 
and vague to bo of any service. At present 
most civilised stales have adopted ]>rotcction. 
In fact Great Britain, witli its dependency 
India, and the iinporUnt self govenning colony 
of New South Wales, are tlsc chief examples of 
pure free-trading communities. Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Denmark, and, till recently, Switzerland 
have such low tariffs that relatively to other 
states they may bo regarded as free trade in 
policy. 

[The works given under Free Trade will also 
serve here. Amongst protectionist writings the 
most important are:—A. Hamilton, Report on 
Manufactures^ Collected (ed. Lodge), vol. 

ii. ; also in iilaie Vapers and ^'^pccche.s on. the 
TaHjf (ed. Taussig).- F. List, /Ms’ nationale 
Rysteni (trans. S. Lloyd, ; Now od. 1001). 
—IL C. Carey, Social Science, 3 vols. 1858-9.— 
R. E. Thompson, ProtecHon, (n Ifonie Industry, 
1886.— S. N. Patton, The JCconomic Basis of 
Protection, 1890.—See also U. b’nbbono, Pro- 
fezionismo Americano, ISP-l (trair-'latcd 1895). — 
W. Reseller, Si/sfcm, vol iii. pt. ii. cb. vi., sketches 
the liistory of the i»rot(ctive system.] c. F. B. 

PROTEST (of Bills). A jirotcst is a formal 
certificate drawn iij) by a notary jniblic, to attest 
some fact, as for instance the dishonour of a bill 
of exchange. In continental countries all dis¬ 
honoured bills must 1)(! protested. English law 
seems to have ndo])ted the rule as a matter of 
comity. When a foreign bill is dishonoured iii 
the United Kingdom it must be protested in 
order to preserve the holder’s right of recourse 
against th^ drawer and endorsers, but protest 
is unnecessary as against the acceptor. A 
foreign note need not bo protested. Protest is 
also required as a preliminary to acceptance or 
jiayment for lioiiour of any dishonoured bill 
whether inland or foreign. Provision is now 
made by the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, § 94, 
that when the services of a notary are not 
available, a dishonoured bill may be [uotested 
by any householder in the presence of two 
witnesses (sec Bii.l of Exchanok). 
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[Byles on BUls of Exchange, 15th ed., a id 
Chalmers on Bills of Exchange, 4th ed., tit. pro¬ 
test (see Noting of Bills).] m. d. c. 

PROUDHON, Joseph (1S09-1866), born at 
Besan 9 on, came of a veiy poor family—his 
father was a cooper, his mother a cook ; lie 
worked as a compositor in a printer’s office 
till he was thirty years old. 'I'luis he was a 
self-taught man, but the trade he followed 
supplied him with, the opportunity of reading 
and of self-instruction. 

He published early several papers which 
were much noticed, one especially, in 1839, 
on the advantage of the observance of Sunday, 
which is still frequently quoted. But it was 
particularly his famous pamphlet Quest-cc qm 
la ProprUtd ? published in 1840, which secured 
him fame and election as deputy to the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly during the revolution of 
1848, at the same time involving him in a law¬ 
suit. 

He was one of the most proininent and 
most dreaded opponents of the hourgeois during 
this revolutionary period, the greater part of 
which, three years, he passed in prison. He 
did not, however, oppose the second empire, 
and after the accession o.f Napoleon III. he 
gave up politics and followed the quiet life of 
the middle class till the end of his days. 

His complete works consist of thirty-seven 
volumes, ^vithout counting fourteen volumes of 
coiTCspondonce. He wrote his books like his 
newspaper articles, with great rapidity, discuss¬ 
ing everything and anything, with an absence 
of method and a disdain tor order whicli makes 
the reading of his works more difficult perhaps 
even for his fellow-countrymen than for 
foreigners. Hence he is but little read. He 
loved dialectic, and to play with ideas like a 
juggler who rattles and clashes the most incon¬ 
gruous things together. Ho loved clap-trap 
expressions, Property is theft,” and “God is 
evil,” but in reality he admitted the lawfulness 
of property and the existence of God. 

A self-styled disciple of Hegel— though it 
was by no means clear that he really understood 
that author,—he had raised contradiction to 
the level of a principle, continually setting 
forth thesis and antithesis but rarely synthesis. 

A violent and often unfair controversialist, 
he largely unsettled accepted and established 
opinion, but notwithstanding his j»roud motto 
destruain et cedificaho, he constmeted nothing, 
he left behind him neither definite programme 
nor school, properly so called. 

Proudhon is generally classed among socialists 
on account of his attacks against landed property 
and interest. But as a matter of fact he criti¬ 
cised socialist doctrines with as much violence 
as orthodox doctrines. Neither was he a 
communist, since ho called their doctrines— 
“the religion of misery,” the “emulation of 
sloth fulness,”—“a social bugbear.” ‘La 


communaut^ est encore le vol! Entre la 
propriety et la communaut4, je construirai un 
monde! ” {Organisation du Cridii, in fine). Nor 
was he a state socialist, since he said that the 
madness of appealing to the state was the 
“leprosy of the French mind.” If a ns mo 
must be given to his doctrine, it woulu be 
Anarchism. Moreover it was he who used 
this woid for the first time (or rather, the two 
words an archie) as expressing, not disorder 
and chaos, but, on the contrary, the highest 
and most perfect form of social organisation. 
“Although a friend to order, 1 am, in every 
sense, anarchist” \^Quest-ce qm la propriUc I 
1st m^moiio, ch. v.). Besides, he said, “The 
real form of government is anarchical” {Les 
confessio'its d'nn Riooluiioanaxre,, p. 122). 

However, the small number of socialists who 
still consider themselves his disciples do not 
term themselves anarchists, but miUudlisls. 
They understand by this—and indeed it was 
their master’s view—that society ought to be 
founded on equality and reciprocity of the 
services rendered, whilst the actual social 
system is only founded on the subordination of 
services. It is to this that social justice is 
reduced, which he o|iposcs to the old watch¬ 
word “Fraternity” — dear to the Utopian 
socialist. . “It is not without reason that the 
popular imagination has provided justice with 
the balances. Justice, in fact, applied to 
economy is nothing but a perpetual balance, or, 
to express myself still more exactly, justice is 
nothing but the obligation imposed on all 
citizens and all states in their relations of 
mutual interest, to conform to the law of 
equilibrium. . . . The economist maintains 
that he has no ground whatever on which to 
intervene in the determination of this equi¬ 
librium, and that the beam must be allowed 
to oscillate after its own way. The idea of 
supporting it is absurd.” 

But how was this ideal of the reciprocity of 
services to be attained ? Proudhon flattered 
himself that he had realised it by establishing 
a BaTvque dfickange^ (see Labour Exchange ; 
Owen, Robt.). 

1 The object of the Banque d’f'xhange was explained 
by Proudhon thus ; (1) “ to secure to every member of 
Society, without the interposition of money, all produce, 
commodities, merchandise, services or labour; (2) sub¬ 
sequently to procure the reorganisation of agricultural 
and industrial labour by changing the condition of the 
producer.” Hence Froudlion’s institution must not be 
confounded with Owen’s “ Equitable I.al)Our Exchange," 
although It also aitned at bringing producer and 
consumer into direct relation with each other, and at 
the suppression of intennediaries, of parasitical deduc¬ 
tions and charges, and of money. But though Proud¬ 
hon’s Banquf. d'Echange was to receive all the produce 
an<i merchandise to it, it issued, not labour notes, but 
bank notes, on the security of the produce deposited, 
wliich was exchanged for equal value. But Proudhon, 
no more than Owen, foresaw that in consequence of the 
inconsidered multiplication of these products, the 
security would become valueless. (This system may be 
compared with the views on Com'^HUibUisme Social set 
fortli by MM. Solvay and Hector Denis in the AnnauA 
de VInstUut des Sciences SoelaUs of Brussels, 1896V 
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As a matter of fact he realised his idea by 
the establishment of the Banque dn fp.wpU in 
1849, which naturally failed miserably. 

In spite of his noisy attacks a<,^ainst ]>roperty, 
his aim was not the suppression i)ut the “uni- 
vcrsalisation ” of property. “We desire,’* he 
said, “that every one should liave jiroperty. Wc 
wish for ])ioperty without usury, because 
usury is the stumbling-block to the growth 
and to the universalisation of property ” 
(Journal Le Pcwpley 2nd Sc])tembcr 1849). 

Thus it is not the abolition of property, but 
the abolition of interest, the gratuitousness of 
yredit which is to him “the pivot of socialism.” 
“ he problome cconoinitiue n’est autre quo h 
problcmo do la centralisation et de la gratuite 
du credit d’apres lo priiicipe de I’echange direct et 
mutuel ” (IJauque d' P^ehange'). llenco Proudhon 
has been justly reproached with having strangely 
rianowod the social problem by reducing it to 
a mere leform in banking. On this question 
of th(i gralniU dn credit he was engaged in 
a long controversy with Pastiat, published 
in liastiat’s works. IToudlion, admitting 
the lawfulness of interest in so far jis the 
historical category, as the (iermans say, 
strives to show that interest should become 
useless by the creation of his Uanqm d'Achange^ 
which would procure for all, if not. property, 
at least the free use of the impleinciits of 
labour. And Pastiat scarcely oared to reply 
to him that his hanque would do business with 
nothing but paper-money. 

Of the enormous work of this indefatigable 
labourer, there remains only a stock of scattered 
ideas hero and there, some deep, others in¬ 
coherent, many contradictory, but in which 
nevertheless the economist and the socialist can 
find something vahiablo. It may be questioned 
what (JoLLKtTivisM, aiid in particular what Karl 
Maiix, owed to Proudhon. Karl Marx detested 
Proudhon, and took him violently to task in the 
pamphlet Misire de Ja, Philosophies in reply to 
Proudhon’s book Lcs Confradictioiis itcoiwniiqvcs 
the second title of which was Philosophle de la 
Misiire. He said of him “ho is only an insig- 
uilicaut oscillating continually between 

capital and labour, between political economy 
and communism.” And in fact it does not 
seem that them was any (M)nneclion between the 
extreme individualism of Proudhon and the 
collectivism of the German socialist. Proudhon 
sup[)Oses that in our economic organisation 
value is not j)roportional, Jis it ought to be, to 
labour, and that the social problem consists 
in imiking it such, while Karl Marx, on the 
contrary, maintains that value is necessarily 
propurtiomil to labour, and that on this is 
founded capitalist exploitation, while the 
capitalist prevents equitable distribution (see 
Communism ; Socialism). 

Prom Ihou’s work s have been published by Lacroix, 
The principal are: - De la cfKhratum du Dhnancke. 


considirle sous les rapports de Vhygime puhUquef 
de la morale des relations de famille et de ciUs 
1839.— Quest’Ceque la propriety t 1840. This is 
the famous “ Memoire ” that made his reputation. 
It was followed by two other “meinoires” published 
1841 and 1842, and one, TMorie de la Propriiti, 
published after his death in 1866, but these are 
far less interesting.— Systeme des contradictions 
economiques ou Philosophie de la Mishey 1846, 
2 vols. It was the title of this book that 
impeared to suggest to Bastiat his work Haiimnies 
Economyiues.—La Justice dans la lUoolulion ei 
dans VKglises 6 vols. 1858. 

[The most recent critical works on the life and 
doctrine of Proudhon are: Sainte Beuve, Proudhons 
sit nie etsa correspmidance. — Karl Diehl, Proudhons 
seine Lehre urul sein Leberis 1888- 1890.— 
Miilbergei, Studien uher Proudhons 1891.— 
Desjardins, Proudhon, 2 vols. 1896.—Bourguiii, 
article “Des rapports eutre, Proudhon et Karl 
Marx,” in the Revue d'Econoviie PolitiquCs 
March 1893, and also the violent ami abusive, 
though sometimes true, criticism by Karl Marx 
in 1847 in French, and re-published in 1896, La 
Mishe de la Philosophies written in reply to 
Proudhon’s Philosophic de la c. a. 

PROVABLE DEBT. On bankruptcy the 
whole of the debtor’s estate vests in his trustee 
for the benefit of his creditors. A creditor is a 
person who has a debt or demand i)rovable in 
the bankruptcy. The general rule is that “ the 
privileges of creditors to come in under a bank¬ 
ruptcy, and of bankrupts to be discharg(;d, are 
co-extensivc and commensurate, ” This rule 
was laid down by Lord Hardwicke in 1736, and 
it is still the guiding principle of the Bank- 
niptcy Act 1883. Section 37 of tliat act 
defines what dcl)t8 are provable. It first pro¬ 
vides that “demands in the nature of un¬ 
liquidated <lamagcs, arising othci wise than by 
rea.son of a contract promise or hrcacli of trust, 
shall not be provable.” The object of this 
provision is to exclude claims for (oi ts or wrongs, 
for instance libel or as.sault. But if judgment 
has been obtained in an action for a wioiig, the 
claim for this wrong is merged in the judgment 
debt, whicli is provable like any other debt. 
The section then proceeds to exclude dcl)ts con¬ 
tracted after notice that the debtor has com¬ 
mitted an available act of bankruptcy, and to 
provide that “except as aforesaid all debts and 
liabilities, present or future, certain or con¬ 
tingent,” to which the debtor is subject at the 
date of the receiving order, sliall be i)rovable. 
A proof of debt must be venficd by allidavit in 
the prescribed form. M, d. c. 

PRO VISORS, Statijtp: of. Iu the reign 
of Henry III. great indignation was excited by 
the claim advanced by the popes to issue pro¬ 
visions by which they appointed to English 
livings. The support of the king enabled the 
popes to make good their claim, and a large 
proportion of benefices were by this means con¬ 
ferred upon foreigners. This was a serious 
diminution of the patronage enjoyed both by 
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bishops and laymen. In the 14th century the 
papacy ventured to extend its provisions to the 
filling up of bishoprics as well as benefices. 
The anger roused by this foreign intervention 
was increased by the fact that at this time the 
popes were resident at Avignon and w’ere thus 
under the influence of France, while England 
was at war with that country. For some time 
the English kings connived at the exercise of 
papal patronage, because it enabled them to 
defeat the chapter’s right of election. But at 
last public opinion found expression in the 
Statute of Provisors, which was passed in 1351 
and renewed in 1390. By this statute ppal i 
provisions wei*e forbidden, and persona receiving | 
them were liable to imprisonment. If the 
pope infringes on the riglits of clerical patrons, , 
the latter are to insist on exercising their power 
of appointment, and if they fail to do so, the 
presentation lapses to the king. In the case of 
a lay patron, if he fails to present within six 
months, his right lapses to the bishop, and if 
the bishop fails to appoint within a ftirther 
month, the king is to make the presentation. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History^ vol. iii. pp. 
310-36.—Makower, Constitutional History of the 
English Church; the statute is printed in full in 
. app. viii.] R. li. 

PROXY. The term proxy is used in two 
senses. First it denotes a person who repre¬ 
sents another for voting purposes, and secondly, 
it denotes the instrument by which the authority 
to represent is conferred. An instrument of 
proxy may be either general or special. A 
general proxy authorises the person who holds 
it to exercise his discretion throughout in the 
matter to which it relates, whereas a special 
proxy only authorises him to vote for or against 
some specific resolution or proposal. Under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869 the system of general 
proxies gave rise to gross abuses, which were 
investigated by a select committee of the House 
of Commons in 1880. The committee recom¬ 
mended that no proxy should bo used unlass it 
expressed in writing the particular purpose for 
wliich it was given. The Bankraptcy Acts of 
1883 and 1890 do not go so far as this, but 
they put considerable restrictions on the use of 
general proxies in bankruptcy matters. 

[See Bankruptcy Act 1883, sched. i., and 
Bankruptcy Act 1890, § 22.] m, d. c. 

FRUD’ HOMMES (Fr.). Councils for con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration in disputes between 
masters and workmen, instituted by a law of 
1806. These bodies are authorised by a decree 
of the ministers of commerce and justices in 
industrial centres, on a demand by the muni¬ 
cipal council approved by the chamber of 
commerce. They are permanent and elective, 
and must consist of at least six members. When 
the local industry comprises only a small 
number of trades, each branch elects two 
members, one a master the other a workman. 


the number of branches of industry is 
large, they are grouped into classes for the 
election of members. The members serve for 
six years ; one half retiring every three years, 
but they are re-eligible. The president and 
vice-president are elected annually. If the 
president is a master, the vice-president must 
be a workman, and vice verm. The masters 
act gratuitously. The workmen may receive 
attendance fees, paid from the municipal funds, 
as are also all :ho expenses of the councils. 
Each council haj a special bureau of two 
members, and a general bureau of all the 
members. The special bureau is charged to 
endeavour to conciliate the parties; if not 
successful they are sent before the general 
bureau. The judgment given is final for all 
disputes ill which the question at issue docs not 
exceed a sum of 200 f. (say £8). Above that 
sum there is a right of appeal to the tribunal of 
commerce. The (pialirication of prucC homines 
is the age of twenty-five and five years’ exercise of 
the trade. Jurisdiction only extends to trades 
which elect members, and which are named in 
the decree instituting the council. The councils 
are competent to judge contestations between 
members of workmen’s associations, between 
masters relative to trade marks, models, and 
designs, and in matters relating to apprentice¬ 
ship. Should one of the parties not appear, 
judgment is given by default, and can only be 
set aside by ajipcal to the tribunal of commerce. 
The councils have power to condemn disorderly 
wmrkmcn and insubordinate apprentices to im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding three days. A law of 
a more general character was passed in December 
1892 to meet the case of disputes between 
masters and collective bodies of workmen, and 
strikes,'which were not proidflcd for by the law 
on Prud’ homines (see Conciliation, Boa kps 
OF ; CoNSEILS DE PrUP’hOMMKs). T. L. 

PTOLEMY OF LUCCA (1236.1327), a 
Dominican scholar, in later life bishop of 
Torcelli, was very possibly the real author of 
the greater part of the treatise De Jiryimine 
Principum, commonly attributed to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The portions of the work especially interesting 
to the economist are 1. ii. c. 3, on the state’s food 
supply; cc. 6-7, on natural and artificial riches; 
c. 13, on the currency; c. 14, on weights and 
measures; c. 15, on the relief of the poor from 
the public treasury; and 1. iv. cc. 4-6, on the 
Platonic communism. Concerning the currency, 
it is remarked that “the prince or king ought to 
be moderate in changing or diminishing the weight 
or the metal, since this turns to the detriment of 
the people, inasmuch as money is a measure of 
things; so that to change the coinage is just the 
same as to change a weight.” [As to the place of 
this teaching in the history of the doctrine of 
currency, see W. Endeniaun, Studien in der 
romanisch - kanonistischen Wirthschafts- und 
RechtsWire^ ii. (1883) 163, 187. Bibliographical 
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indications and the most recent discussion of^ 
the authorship of the treatise will be found in 
the dissertation of 0. A. Bosone {Der Aufsatz) on 
the Essay De litiyimine Principum^ Bonn, 
1894, which maintains that the whole of it is sub¬ 
stantially the work of Aquixas It un- 

doul)tedIy represents his teaching if it does not 
come from his hand.] w* 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. See Ad- 

MINISTRATION. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. The phrase 
“ public assistance,” is a literal translation of 
the French Assistance PuhlUpie^ which roughly 
c<)rrcs[)OTuls to our Poor Law (y.v.) But 
certain differences t)ot]i of principle and detail 
may bo noticed in tlio relief of the [)Oor in the 
two countries. In France the riglit to relief is 
not recognised, nor is the distinction between 
Poverty ( 7 .^.) and destitution. As a logical 
consoqueiicc there is no poor-rate, in the sense 
in which in this country the overseers of the 
poor are eoiupelled by law to raise as much for 
the relief of the })oor as that relief demands. 
The relief given in Franco is therefore limited 
to the .simus available for tlie purpose, which 
are raised in several ways, by private subscrip¬ 
tions, by be(piost, by a tax on amusements, viz. 
the t ickets of [daces of public entertiinment, 
and endowments. Thus in France the organ 
of poor relief corresponds more to a charity 
organisation society administered by a local 
authority than to our poor-law system. In 
each commune theoretically, and [tactically in 
the great majority of communes, a Ihmau de 
lUenfaisance is establisluvl, [nesidod over by 
the mayor and a council elected locally. This 
body distributes the funds at its dis[K)sal, but 
is limited to tlioso funds. Hence we find great 
inc([ualities between communes as to tho sum 
available annually for the relief of tho poor, 
and a teudoney to s[>rcad the funds over as 
wide an area as [)ossiblo, with the result that 
the relief given is often to our minds wholly 
inadequate. The ndief of foundlings 
Trout'Ss), deserted (diildren, vagiants, and the 
sick, is organised in gn^at detail, but a specific 
or historical treatment of tho .sulqect would 
take us too far, L. r. p. 

IMJBLIO L0AN8. See Dkbt.s, Public. 

PUBLIC POLICY. English courts have 
always refused to enforce contracts wliicli they 
regard as contrary to public [loliey ; but tlie 
tost of what is or is not op[)osed to public 
policy has naturally varied as the conditions 
of society have changed. As our laAV i.s iin- 
codifiod, and as tlie judges are teclniically 
bouml by tho decisions of their [uedecessors, 
\vc find them continually engaged in the task 
of putting now wine into old bottles. Tlie 
imxlern teiideney is to restrict the doctrine of 
publie, jtoliey within nain)W limits, and to 
confine its operation to agreements which arc 
uinted witli criminality or are contra honos 


mores. As Justice Cave said in a recent case, 
this is “a branch* of the law which certainly 
should not be extended, as judges are mere to 
be tnisted as interpreters of the law than as 
expounders of what is called public policy.” 
Commerce is left to take care of itself, and 
contracts are enforced without regard to the 
o])inion of lawyers as to what may be for the 
advantage of trade in general. The old rules 
as to contracts in restraint of trade have been 
watered down. Trade unions, which were 
regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade, have received legislative recognition, and 
apart from fraud full play is allowed to the 
competition either of individuals or of com¬ 
binations to keep up prices. 

[See the whole question discussed in a recent 
House of Lords case, Mogul Steamship Co. v. 
McGregor (1892) A. C. 25]. 

See Perpetuities ; Restraint of Tradf. ; 
Thellusson, P. ; Trade Unions. m. d. c. 

PUBLICANI. The name given to the 
capitalists who farmed the revenues of the 
Roman state. Down to tlie fall of the republic 
Home hardly possessed tho rudiments of a 
[lennanent civil service, and was therefore 
without proper machinery for collecting the 
varied revenues of her extensive possessions. 
This work was done by weiUthy individuals 
who combined in companies or syndicates, 
and farmed mines, salt-works, fisheries, etc., 
belonging to tho state, as well as certain indirect 
revenues such as tho portoria or harbour dues. 
When transmarine provinces were acquired, the 
same method was employed to collect the land- 
tax imposed upon them. The system reached 
its greatest and most [lernicioiis extension when 
0. Gracchus (b.c. 121 ), a[)[)licd it to tho 
revenues of “Asia,” by far the richest of tho 
Roman provinces. From that time till the 
establishment of the empire the I'atiJlcani 
filled a great space in the history of Romo, 
partly as tho means wlierehy the provinces 
were impoverished and the capital flooded 
with ill-gotten wealth, and partly as a force in 
the internal politics of the ruling community, 
generally liostile to the senate, wliieh made 
feeble attempts to cheek their oppression, and 
therefore inclining to an alliance with the 
popular party, but never really attached to any 
princi[de, and aiming solely at the accumulation 
of money. With the establishment of the 
empire and the reform of the administration, 
the sco[)e' for the activity of the Pnhlicani 
was reduced. The provincial land-tax was 
collected by public officials, and, with regard to 
those branches of the revenue which continued 
to be fanned, a closer and more severe super¬ 
vision was exercised by the government. The 
publicans so often referred to in tho New 
Testament were not tho Roman capitalists but 
their underlings, usually natives of the subject 
provinces, and therefore even more hateful to 
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their countrymen (as to the Socieiates Puhli- 
canorumy see Partnership, considered liis- 
torically). 

[SmitJj’s Dictionary qf Antiquities; Mommsen 
and Marquhardt, Handbuch der Rdmischen Alter- 
thumavjissenschqfty and the authorities therein 
cited.] p. c. M. 

PUFENDORF, Samuel (1632-1694), studied 
law in Leipzig and Jena, and lectured at 
Heidelberg from 1661 to 1670, when he left 
Germany for a professorship at the Swedish 
university of Lund. In 1686 he was appointed 
privy councillor and rpyal historiographer of 
Sweden; two years later ho was called to 
Berlin by the Great Elector (Frederick William, 
1620-1688), who bestowed on him similar 
titles and dignities. 

His De Statu wnperii germanid liber unnSy 
Geneva (real imprint the Hague), 1667, republished 
in German in 1870 (in the Histortsch-PolUiscM 
Bihliothek)y may have led to his leaving Germany, 
for, though issued under the fictitious name of 
Severinus de Mozambano, it was known that 
Pufendorf was the author of this critical but 
faithful picture of the state of helplessness of the 
German empire, and of the misgovernment pre¬ 
valent ill most German states since the Thirty 
Years’ War, 

The publication of his former work, the 
Klonenta jurisprudentioe universalis (1660), had 
already attracte<l public attention and led to his 
appointment at the university of Heidelberg; it 
is the first attempt to found the philosophy of 
law on a purely rational b.'isis, and may bo 
considered as the origin of his celebrated treatise 
De Jure natures et gentium libri Vlll.y published 
at Lund, 1672 (another edition at Amsterdam, 
1704, with the author’s emendations, since often 
republished, and translated into most European 
langunges). 

In state questions, Pufendorf upholds the 
principles maintained by the founders of the 
Prussian monarchy, commencing with his pro¬ 
tector Frederick William, the Great Elector. 
The individual will must be subject to the will 
of the collective or individual possessor of supreme 
power [summum impei'iuni)y who is the inter¬ 
preter of the nation considered as a moral body, 
and is to decide what is lawful and what is not; 
ill this respect, Pufendorf follows the teaching of 
Hobbes, limiting, however, the authority of the 
supreme power to what the citizens have acquired 
under its protection. Practically the state, thus 
possessed of the daminium eminens (see Eminent 
Domain), regulates the disposal of private fortunes, 
—Sumptuary Laws, successoral laws, etc.—and 
the levying of taxation ; its duty is to foster the 
economic development of its subjects, especially 
in agriculture, manufactures, trade, and navigation. 
Pufendorf is not a thorough-going opponent of 
Monopolies (g-.v.), and would allow the privileges 
of corporations and cratts to continue. The only 
limitations to the fiscal prerogative of government 
are that it must never act as a dissolute or weak 
head of the family; first of all, export duties 
must never impede the prosperity of trade, for “a 
port which traders desert is a sterile port,” 

VOL. III. 


Taxation should always be proportioned to the 
means of the taxpayer. 

On the purely economic domain, Pufendorf is 
not carried away by the passion for the indefinite 
expansion of population, so general among German 
cameralists (see Camrkalistic Science) of the 
last two centuries. He considers that the question 
whether property should be individual or collective 
depends on the stage of progress reached by the 
nation, for history shows that collective property 
is the most natural and advantageous system for 
barbarians. Equal division among the children of 
th^ same father is not naturally necessary; account 
ought to be taken of the existence of the family 
taken as a whole ; according to each case, the 
practice of Majorat or Minouat {q,v.) may be 
recoiiHitendcd. 

Pufendorf8 theory of prices has been highly 
praised. It comprises the vulgar price, pretium 
vidgarey founded on the fitness of things to satisfy 
human wants, and the pretium eminens or price 
ex})ressed in terms of money; Pufendorf thus 
announces the distinction between Value IN USE 
[q.v.) and value in exchange (see Exchange, 
value in), and classifies economic goods as— 
things, resy services, operosy and obligations, 
actiones. Scarcity is the most important factor 
of high prices, but value in exchange is often 
unconnected with value in use. As to expenses of 
production, those only which are usual, influence 
prices, which also experience the influence of a 
scarcity or abundance of the currency. He, 
however, rather exaggerates the action of law 
when he states that the use of precious metals as 
money, is not so much derived from their natural 
adequacy, as from a convention among men. Tlie 
value of land, considered as naturally stable, shows 
if a general rise of prices is to be ascribed to a 
scarcity of money or to a scanuty of goods. His 
theory of usury follows a via media between the 
absolute rejection and the absolute liberty of 
interest; according to Pufendorf, it is a mistake 
to believe that the iiiking of interest is forbidden 
by the Bible. Moses actually sanctioned it by 
allowing Jews to take interest from foreigners. 

[Roscher, Oeschichte der Naiional OeJeonomik in 
Deutschlaruiy pp. 304-319.—Treilschke, “ Samuel 
Pufendorf” in Preussisclie Jahrhuchery vol. 35 (pp. 
614-65), and vol. 36 (pp. 61-109), Berlin, 1876.— 
P. Meyer, Samuel Pufendorfy tin Beitrag zur 
Oeschichte seines L^enSy Grimma, 1894 (see also 
International Law).] e. ca. 

PULLUS. See Pipe Rolls. 

PURCHASE AND SALE. See Vendor 
AND Purchaser. 

PURCHASING POWER OF MONEY. 
See Money. 

PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES. See 
Wages, Purchasing Power of. 

PURLIEU. See Forests, Mediaeval. 

PURPRESTURE. See Forests, Medieval, 

PURVES, G. [psevdJ] See Gray, Simon. 

PURVEYANCE. One of the oldest pre- 
rogatives of the crown, not only in England 
but in most European countries, was the right 
to demand supplies and services at the lowest 
prices, which were usually fixed by the royal 
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officers. Payments werfi not made, as a rule, 
in money, but in Talliks ((/.v.), which entitled 
the recipients to deduct the specific3d sums from 
their future taxes. Not infrequently payment 
was evaded altogether. Little is known of the 
early history of these exactions, hut in the 
13th and I tth centuries they gave rise to such 
glaring abuses that the petitions and laws on 
the subject are extremely numerous. From 
Mwjrni Carla (arts. 28*31) we learn that royal 
constables and bailiffs were in the habit of 
exacting purveyance, and this practice is for¬ 
bidden. In tlio Articnli super cartas of 1300 
it is provided that goods are only to be taken 
for the king and his household, and then only 
at a price, agreed with the owner ; undue ex¬ 
actions are to be puni.shcd with dismissal and 
imprisonment. But legislation seemed impotent 
to clieek the extortions of royal officials ; under 
Edward II. the complaints are as loud as ever, 
and the ordinances of 1311 went so far as to 
forbid purveyance altogether. But the ordin¬ 
ances were formally repealed by the parliament 
of 1322, in wliich the law of 1300 was re¬ 
enacted. Still the abuses continue to be the 
subject of innumerable petitions under Edward 
III., in who.se reign no less than ten statutes 
were passed on the subject. The most important 
of these is the statute of 1362, which provided 
that purveyance is to be limited henceforth to 
the personal wants of the king and queen, 
whereas it had frc»picntly been exacted for 
other members of the royal family and their 
servants. At the same time the hated name 
of purveyors is changed for that of bnyens. 
This law .«eems to have been far more efficacious 
than any of its predecessors, and the subject 
retires into the background until the 17th 
century. Under .James I. we have a petition 
of the Commons in 1601, which shows that 
many of the old abuses were still rife. It is 
stated that tlie royal ollicials, when 200 carts 
are recpiired, will order 800 or 900, in order 
that the owners may bribe them to withdraw 
the demand. Coods were valued by strangers 
called in by the purveyors, and owners were 
often iimible to obtain more than a fraction of 
the value. Suitor.s who comjdained of illcg.al 
u.sage found it imjio.ssible to obtain justice 
against the agents of the crown. The rc.sult of 
these complaints was a jtroposal in tlie Lords 
that the king .should surrender the right of 
purvcyaiiee for .an annual grant of £50,000, 
but nothing came of it. hi 1610 Cecil nearly 
succeeded in carrying through the “Great 
Oontr.i(;t,” by wliicli purveyance aud tlie feudal 
rights of the crown were to be abolished in 
return for a fixed revenue, but subsequent dis¬ 
agreement between the crown .ind tlie Commons 
led to the abandonment of the scheme. Tims 
purveyance la.sted till the great rebellion, aud 
perished with the, defeat of the king. In 1600 
it was formally .abolished (see Brisage). 


[Stubbs, CoTLsiitutional History, vol. ii. pp- 535- 
.538.—Hallarn, Constitutional Histoi'y. —Gardiner, 
History of England, vol. i. pp. 170-174. ] b. e. 

PUT AND CALL. Speculation in stock 
exchange securities, bullion, and produce, is, to 
a large extent, carried on by means of Options 
(see also Call). Such options arc either single 
options (“cair* or “put”) or double options 
(“put and call”). A speculator is said to “give 
for the call ” if he agi*ees to pay a specified per¬ 
centage, and in return obtains the privilege to 
decide at a specified point of time whether he 
will purchase a specified amount of stock, bullion, 
or produce at a specified price; he is said to “give 
for the put” if in the same manner he secures 
the option of selling such stock, bullion, or 
produce. Thus for instance a speculator who 
gives per cent for the call of £10,000 consols 
at 112 at the end of December, can at the end 
of December, at his own choice, cither call for 
£10,000 consols to be delivered to him at 112^ 
or pay £25 without calling for the consols. A 
speculator is, on the other hand, said to give 
for tlie “putand c.'iir' if, at the specified time, 
he is to become entitled at bis option cither to 
buy or to sell at the specified price. 

The amount of the percentage payable for 
the privilege of exercising an oj)tion depends on 
the length of time, the nature of the security 
or article, and the general situation and pros¬ 
pects. Options ill securities or articles, in 
which there is much speculation, have a 
regular market value, and—on account ol 
reasons which it would take too long to ex- 
j)lain—the market value of a double? ojitioii is 
always equal to the double amount of the 
market value of the corresponding single 
option. Tims in the abovo-cjnoted exainjfie the 
“put and call” of the £10,000 consols at 112 
for end of December would cost A per cent. 
The speculator who sells tlio option, wlio in 
stock exchange language is said to “take” for 
the “call,” or the “put,” or the “put and 
call,” reckons on the steadiness of pnc(?s, whilst 
the purchaser of the option speculates on (liictua- 
tioms. If he believes in a cliange in one direc¬ 
tion only, ho will give for “a single option,” 
but if he anticipates Jluctuations without being 
able to form an opinion as to their dirc(;tioii, he 
will “give for” a “put and call.” Tliere are 
many circumstances, imaginable, under which a 
change in the range of prices may be expected 
within a given time, but subject to gicat un¬ 
certainty as to the direction of the change. 
Thus, for instance, a political decision of great 
importance may be expected by a certain date, 
and it may bo thought that if the decision is 
taken one wa}^ it will lead to a heavy fall of 
prices, whilst an important rise would en-sue 
if it were taken the other way. Under such 
circumstances the possibility of being able at 
one’s option either to call or put at the present 
price, at the time when it is anticipated that 
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the uncertainty will be over, may of course be 
worth a great deal more than the amount of the 
option money. Thus in the example given 
above, a speculator who is able at the thnc of 
the option, becoming exerciseable as before, to 
sell the consols at 114, will call them at 112, 
and, after paying J per cent option money, and 
J per cent brokerage, realise a net profit of 1J 
per cent, and he will obtain the same profit, if 
consols, instead of rising to 114, recede to 110. 

In actual practice option transactions are 
generally more complex, being used to assist or 
serve as insurances for other operations, or being 
made the basis of a series of successive specula¬ 
tions ; but this fact in no way affects the general 
principles of options, which may be stated as 
follows: the speculator who sells the option has 
an unlimited risk of loss, and cannot gain more 
than the option money, whilst the purchaser of 
the option cannot lose more than the option 
money and the brokerage, and has an unlimited 
chance of profit. This limitation of risk on one 
side creates the impression that option business is 
a safer and therefore sounder mo(le of speculation 
than other speculative business, but this view is 
based on an obvious fallacy. As already men¬ 
tioned, the purchaser’s comparative safety is 
counterbalanced by the seller’s corresponding 
danger, but even from the purchaser’s point of 
view the dealings in options are more in the 
nature of gambling transactions than ordinary 
speculative purchases or sales. Whilst in the 
case of an ordinary speculation the result may be 
favourable in the end, although at first there is 
an apparent loss ; the result of the option is final 
at the same date as the time for declaring the 
purchaser’s choice has come. If the option cannot 
be exercised the amount at stake is irretrievably 
lost. The fact that the loss is limited induces the 
purchaser to speculate in a much larger amount 
tl]an he could afford to do if there was an un¬ 
limited risk, and therefore materially increases the 
total amount of speculative purchases and sales. 
Moreover, imprudence in option dealings is iu- 
creaseti by the circumstance that, whilst specu¬ 
lators generally are compelled to pay the difference 
between the original price and the market price, 
or between the last market i)rice and the present 
market price, as the case may be, at each successive 
account day, if such dilfereuce is against them, 
and must therefore have liquid means at their 


QUADRUPLE. An abbreviated expression 
for ‘‘quadruple pistole” was not uncommonly 
used, up to the earlier years of the present 
century, to denote the Spanish gold coin of 
4 pistoles or 8 escudos, commonly, but less 
correctly, known as the Doubloon \q.v.). 

0. A. H. 

qualification. The amount of stock 
or shares required to be held by the directors of 
a Joint-Stock Company. In some companies 
no such qualification is required, but jn respect 
of most companies it is usual to fix by the 


command, option dealers are not required to pay 
any differences until the time for declaring the 
option has arrived. These facts are sufficient to 
show that recklessness in stock exchange trans¬ 
actions is much increased by the system of options. 

K. 8. 

See Options ; Poleqraphy. 

[For an interesting description of the stock 
exchange operations known as option dealing, see 
L. R. Higgins, Put and Call^ Effingham Wilson, 
189fi.J 

PYX, from nv^ls, a box, is properly the 
pyx-chest at the mint into which one coin from 
every 16 lbs. of newly coined gold, or 60 lbs. 
of silver, is put to await the 7Vial of the Pyx 
(see Pyx, Trial 'of). In addition to its 
ecclesiastical use, the word is also applied to the 
box in the idiapol of the pyx, Westminster 
Abbey, in which the standard plates of gold 
and silver used at the trial are kept by the 
warden of the standards (see Standards, 
Warden of). r. h. 

PYX, Trial of, the now annual testing of 
coins from the pyx-chost at the mint. These 
and ijieces from the trial plates (see Pyx) are 
assayed by cupellation by a jury of the 
Goldsmith’s company. The permissible 
variation or “remedy” is now 2 parts in 1000 
of gold,' of silver 4 ; but the difference is 
usually much less. By weight the “ remedies ’* 
are respectively 1’6 and 4*17 in 1000. The 27 
co7nbusliones in the Pipe Roll of 11 Hen. II. 
show a rough mode of trial adapted to an age 
in which mints were numerous, but the hlancum 
[arymtum] of Domesday denotes its equivalent 
much earlier. Both tested coin which had 
been in circulation. The pixides assaii 
appear in 1281; and in a British Museum 
MS. (Cott. Clcop. A. xvi., f. 60) is a detailed 
account of a trial in 1349, when gold nobles 
were tested by a jury against Florentine florins 
and found deficient ultra dehitum remedium. 
Trial plates date from 1477. 

[Brit. Mus. MS. Ilarl. 698.—Madox, Hist, of 
Excheq, i.' 291.—Report to Conipt? Gen. of 
Exchequer on Trial of the Pyx^ 1866.—Reports 
of Dep. Master of Mint.—Standards Act, 1866.— 
Scargill-Bird, Guide to Public Records^ p. 217.] 

It. H. 


articles of association the amount of stock or 
shares necessary to be held by each director, 
and also to lay down certain conditions, the 
occurrence of which will cause a director’s office 
to be vacated—generally these are bankruptcy 
or insolvency, or the holding of any other office 
of profit under the company. 

In political affairs, qualifications of different 
kinds or degrees are required both for the 
holding of various offices and for the exercise 
of some of the duties of citizenship. These 
are the qualifications required for acting «£ 
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justices or as jurymen ; and those for voting at 
elections of dilferent kinds. Among these 
latter, before the qualification by rating be¬ 
comes etfective, there is a qualilication by time, 
or length of residence, necessary. n. w. b. 

QUALIFIKD ACCEPTANCK. The accept¬ 
ance of a bill of exchange is qualified when in 
terms it varies the etfect of the bill as drawn. 
For instance, an acceptance is qualified when it 
is conditional, or when it is an acceptance to 
pay at a particular place and there only, or 
when it is the acceptance of some only of the 
drawees. The holder of a bill is not obliged 
to take a qualified acceptance, and if he takes 
it, ho does so at his own risk, unless the 
previous parties assent thereto. 

[Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, §§ 25 and 44.] 

M. D. C. 

QUANTITY THEORY OF MONEY. 
According to this theory, jirices are determined 
hy the relation between the demand for, and 
the supply of, money. The demand consists in 
the offering of goods for money; the more 
goods are offered, the greater the demand, 
'file supply consists of the money-pieces, 
whatever their material or form, available for 
the purchase of goods. The goods to be 
exchanged through the instrumentality of 
money remaining the same, an increase in the 
supply of money will, according to this theory, 
raise prices; conversely, a decrease in the 
supply of money will lower prices. 

It will be seen that the quantity-theory 
is merely an application to the special case of 
money, of the general principle that value is 
determined by demand and supply. Prices, 
being merely the value of goods in exchange 
for money, must bo deemed to be governed by 
the general law of value, unless some reason 
for an exception in this case be shown, which 
has never been done. However miicli men have 
cavilled at the quantity-theory, no one has ever 
yet seriously undertaken to show what deter¬ 
mines thrf value of money —that is, prices—if 
fln])p]y and demand do not. 

Ihe causes of the difficulty which many 
[lersons feel in accepting the quantity-theory 
of money arc : first, tlio complexity and ehisivo- 
ness of the elements involved ; and, secondly, 
the fact that those who deal with this subject, 
either as writem or as readei-s, do not sufficiently 
attend to the proviso which should bo attached 
to every statement of this doctrine, namely, 
“all other things being equal.” The fii'st of 
tlieso causes of the ditlieulty experienced in 
fully appreciating the quantity-theory cannot 
1)6 removed ; the second may be, by greater 
emphasis laid upon the proviso, and by fuller 
illustration of its scope. The habits of a 
people in regard to carrying and using money, 
the facilities for transportation, the introduction 
or extension of banking agencies—all these are 
subject to change; and no statistics of “per 


capita circulation ” can show whether the real 
money supply has been increased or diminished, 
unle.ss such changes are taken into account. 
Moreover, the mere increase of the money- 
supply may itself become the cause of a further 
demand for money, which will enter to prevent 
prices from rising in proportion to such increase 
of supply. Thus, while it is estimated that 
the money-supply of Europe was increased 600 
per cent during the first few generations after 
the discovery of America, priced are not 
generally thought to have increased more than 
about 200 per cent. The commerce of the 
world had been starved through the long silver 
famine of the middle ages; and the new 
supplies from Mexico and Peru were eagerly 
taken up by the depleted system. Speculation 
and enterprise arose in every land; new 
industries were brought into being, and 
traditional industries were rapidly increased; 
commerce extended its operations to new 
quarters of the globe. A similar effect, and 
possibly in a higher degree, \vas produced by 
the Californian and Australian gold discoveries. 
The increased commereifii and industrial 

activity and enterprise, duo to the flood of 
new gold, themselves became a part of the 
demand for money, and prevented prices from 
rising proportionally to the increase of supply. 

It is not necessary to multij)ly illustrations 
of the importance of the proviso, “all other 

things equal.” Nowhere is that proviso of 

greater importance than in respect to the 
theory we are considering. It does not, 

liowever, belong to the advocate of that theory 
to prove its validity, inasmuch as it constitutes 
merely a single case, under a principle which 
is in all other instances admitted to govern 
value. The burden of proof rests upon those 
rho would dispute this theoiy. 

[Prof. Francis A. Walker, J/o?iey in its relations 
to Trade and Industry.—Political Economy.-- 
Money. —Nicholson, Pol. Econ., vol. ii., 1897.— 
Zuckerkandl, Theorie dcs Preises, 1880.] 

F. A. w. 

QUARANTINE strictly means merely a 
period of forty days. It is practically restricted 
to the period—whether foi’ty days or any other 
length—appointed by the law of most nations 
for the detention of a vessel airiving from a 
port where infectious disease is prevaltMit before 
persons on the vessel in question are admitted 
to intercourse with tho.se on the land. 

This species of detention seems first to have 
been adopted by the Venetians about 1484, 
probably on the alarm of some recimeuce of the 
plague. It was little understood or used till 
1719, when a vessel named the Grand Saini 
Antoine introiliiced into Marseilles a plague 
vdiich carried off half the city. Up to 1800 
there were very few regulations on the subject 
in England ; in the earlier years of this century 
they became frequent, and a lazaretto was erected 
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at Ghetney Hill, Kent. The earlier 7aws were 
directed mainly against vessels coming from the 
Levant, which was looked upon as the nursery 
of the plague. The act of 1825 (6 Geo. IV. 
0 . 78) vras the first consolidating act on the 
subject, and most of it is still in force; it is 
directed chiefly against plague and yellow fever. 
The privy council was till recently the control¬ 
ling authority, but the local government board 
now is charged with the initiative in cases 
where quarantine is needful. Most of the 
British colonies have more or less stringent 
quarantine laws, and in many of them the law 
is enforced with absurd rigour and timidity. 
Most foreign countries also, especially those 
surrounding the Mediterranean, at times enforce 
quarantine very strictly, not only on arrivals 
by sea but also along the land frontier. The 
term ** quarantines terrestres” was much in 
evidence at the International Sanitary Con¬ 
ference at Dresden in 1893, 

Quarantine may bo discussed; (1) in relation 
to international law; (2) in relation to the public 
health ; (3) in regard to its effect on commerce 
and shipping. It is properly only in the last 
relation that it has any bearing on economics. 

The evil effects of quarantine upon commerce 
arise: (1) from the delays imposed upon ship¬ 
ping ; (2) from the risk that a cargo may be 
destroyed as infected. Both of these points 
may raise serious questions as to the liability 
of the owners of vessels. The great divergence 
of quarantine regulations in different ports is a 
fruitful source of commeicial irritation. In a 
recent **Milroy” lecture before the college of 
physicians, Dr. Collingridge laid it down that in a 
commercial country like England quarantine had 
proved not only useless but actually impossible. 

The application of the term “quarantine" 
to the regulation of the landing and sale of 
cattle coming from abroad requires passing 
notice. The administration of the niles for this 
purpose is under the customs authorities in the 
United Kingdom. 

[SirSlierston Baker’s Qimrantme Lclws.—R eport 
of the Umeral Board of Health on (Quarantines 
1849.— Report of the International Conference on 
(Quarantines 1850. —Report of the West Indian 
Conference on Quarantines 1888.—M‘Culloch’s 
Comniercial Dictionary.—Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Sanitary Conference at Dresden, 1893. 
There is a collection of laws of the United States, 
now rather out of date.] 0. a. h. 

QUARTER (measure) ; sec Micasures and 
Weigiii's 

QUARTILLO or CUARTILLO. Mexican 
silver coin of the value of one quarter of a 
Rkal do platA, or one thirty-second of a Peso. 
Weight *8458 grammes, = 13*05 grains, fineness 
902*7. This coin belonged to the currency 
system in force up to the year 1861, the 
smallest silver coin of the system then intro¬ 
duced being a five-centavo piece of nearly double 


the weight of the quartiUo, 1*358 grammes, 
= 20*88 grains. 

Quartillo is also the name of Spanish measure, 
of liquid and dry capacity. F. e. a. 

QUASI-CONTRACT. A quasi-contract may 
be defined as a transaction or state of facts to 
which the law, independently of the volition ol 
the parties, annexes an obligation similar to 
that which would arise from a contract. The 
term, though a familiar one in Roman law, has 
only been recently adopted into English law. 
Yet a quasi-contract is clearly distinct from an 
implied contract, the term which was formerly 
used to cover both classes of obligations. When 
a man goes into a .shop and orders goods, and 
nothing is said about tlie price, there is an 
implied contract to pay for them, for this is 
the intention of both parties. But the obliga¬ 
tion of a principal in the absence of any agree 
ment to indemnify his agent for any thing 
done pursuant to his authority, is an instance 
of quasi-contract. The law annexes the obliga¬ 
tion to the relationship between the parties. 

[Anson, On Contracts, ed. vi. p. 367.] 

QUASI-RENT. See Rent. 

QUATTIE—a silver l^d. piece—is one of 
the most familiar terms in the daily life of the 
Jamaica negro. The little silver l^d., struck 
in 1834, was first introduced into Jamaica in 
1835, where it rapidly found a congenial home. 
It became popularly known as the “quarter," 
corrupted into “quattie,” of the prevalent 
sixpence or bit. The last consignment of these 
pieces was sent from the mint to Jamaica in 
1862, and a largo number still circulate. 

c. A. II. 

QUAYAGE, money paid by the owners of 
ships for the use of a quay for unloading or 
mooring. a. e. s. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. In the year 
1704 Queen Anne made a biithday gift to the 
church of the first fruits and tenths of ecclesi¬ 
astical benefices. These were respectively the 
first year’s income of the newly-appointed in¬ 
cumbent and a tenth part of the annual profit. 
They had been paid into the royal exchequer 
since 1534, when, by 26 Hen. VIII. c. 3, they 
were “ united and knit to the king’s imperial 
crown for ever.’’ Previously they liad been a 
kind of papal perquisite. The pope’s claim to 
them seems to have arisen in the 13tli century. 
It was often resisted, but never with much 
success, owing to the papal leanings of large 
sections of the clergy, and the policy of the 
popes in conciliating the crown by occasional 
grants of a portion of the proceeds to the king. 
Little came of the action which parliament was 
sometimes induced to take. For instance, at 
the parliament of Carlisle in 1307 the laity 
petitioned for legislation againsc the reservation 
of first fraits; but Edward I. entered into 
negotiations with Clement V., and before any* 
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thing was settled the great king died. Other 
attempts had similar futile endings ; and when 
Henry VIII. broke with Rome he found the 
payments flowing in full tide iuto the papal 
coifera. So good an opportunity of replenish¬ 
ing his own was not to be lost. Hence the 
statute cited above, and also a new mlor 
henefidorum which has remained in force to the 
present day for the purposes of this taxation, 
though the money value of benefices is much 
greater than it was in the valuation of 1635, 
tlie date of the basis of tlio calculation. 

The charter by which Queen Anne made her 
gift was confirmed by act of parliament (2 & 3 
Anne, c. 11). The revenues derived from first 
fruits and tenths were vested in trustees, 
called the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
The archbi.sIioi)s, bishops, and deans, together 
with a number of liighly jdaced laymen, are 
the governors, whose duty it is to apjdy the 
funds at their disposal to the augmentation 
of small benefices. They have power to accept 
]iroporty from benefactors and also to sell 
any lands they may have acquired, the pur¬ 
chase money being treated as part of their 
general funds, A new and important func¬ 
tion was conferred on them by an act passed 
in 1776, commonly called the Gilbert Act. 
By it and subsequent legislation in extension 
of its provisions, the governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty are empowered to lend money 
at 4 per cent interest to incumbents, on the 
security of a mortgage of their benefices, for 
tlie repair and inqjrovcmcnt of the glebe 
buildings, the erection of houses of residence, 
and other [airposes. The consent of the bishop 
and the patron must bo given before such a 
loan can be granted, and there are elaborate 
aiTangements for tlie proper pcrformauce of the 
work, insurance, rejiayment, etc. To meet 
cases of serious diminution in the value of a 
benefice, an act was passed in 1896, giving 
power to the governors, with the consent of the 
patron, to extend the time for the repayment 
of loans and decrease the annual payments in 
proportion. In fnct a great body of law has 
sprung up in regulation of tlie proceedings of 
the bounty ollice, and a still greater body of 
rules has bei-ii created by the governors them¬ 
selves, while by a curious uiixturo of abolition 
and retention the now meauinglesa values of 
Henry Vlll.’s time are still cohtinuod. The 
governors are now a most im])ortant eoriioration 
possessed of interests of various kinds in vast 
masses of ecclesiastical piojierty, and they hold a 
ea[titalsiimof 7 millions. Their original function 
of providing fortheaugmentationof small livings 
has not been neglected. In the year 1906 a sum 
ot nearly £26,000 was expended in grants for 
increasing the. income of 135 benefices. 

[Cripps, 7Ae Atnrs of the Church and Cleri/y, 
bk. ii. oh. i. § 6 and eh. iv., bondmi, 1SS6. -rhilli- 
more. hJcclcshisfictd Iaiu\ pt. ix. eh. ii., hondon. 


1895.—Stubbs, Constitutional Uistory^ ch. xiv,, 
Oxford, 1875.—Stanhope, Queen Anne^ ch. iv., 
London, 1870.—JW Book of the Church of Eng- 
land^ London, 1897.] t. j.l. 

QUEEN GOLD. In mediaeval times, when- 
ever a man fined to the king, he was required 
to make an additional oblation to the queen. 
This was called Aurum lieginm or queen 
gold, and it was claimed for the queen by a 
special officer whose functions are minutely 
defined in several ancient records. It was, 
however, from the first a matter of doubt 
whether the amount of the queen gold bore a 
definite relation to the original fine, or varied 
according to circumstances. The fiuthor of the 
Dialogus asserts that, although it was generally 
a tenth of the original fine, the matter was 
under litigation at the time wlien he was 
writing. This point may now be definitely 
decided, as the Jicdl Book of the Ecchequer has 
[)rcserved a passage, in which an exchequer 
baron, writing about the yeai 1230, assures 
us that the doubt wliich existed in the time 
of Henry II. had since been removed, and that 
queen gold should pro]>ei‘ly be reckoned at a 
tenth part of the original fine. Tlie correctness 
of this statement is amply proved by a reference 
to the pipe rolls. 

[Dialogus de ScaccariOy ii. 26.—VV. Prynne, 
Aurum Reginoe^ London, 1CC8.— Red Book of the 
Exchequery p. 760 (Rolls).] a. e. s. 

QUESNAY, Francois (1691-1774), born at 
M6r4 (Seino-et-Oise), where a commemorative 
monument was recently inaugurated, died at 
Versailles, was the head of the school styled by 
Du Pont deNemours, in 1767, the Physiocrats. 
His father, a distinguished lawyer, but little 
favoured by fortune, brought him up in the 
country ; and at tlie age of ten or eleven he 
could not even read. 

His brilliant ability was .strengthened by his 
powerful will, and he tauglit himself so success¬ 
fully that at the .age of twenty-four lie became 
a master-surgeon. In 1737, La Peyrouee, a 
celebrated surgeon of the day, appointed him 
tlie permanent secretary of the academy of 
surgery which he had just founded. In 1744 
Quesnay graduated as a doctor of medicine, and 
became first an associate of the faculty of Paris, 
then physician in ordinary, and finally consult- 
ing physician to Louis X V. It is not, however, 
to these titles that the celebrity of his name is 
due. Hi.s fame as an economist equalled that 
attained some years later by Adam Smith. 
Tliese two great tliinkers were far from being 
jealous of each other ; it was oidy the death of 
Quesnay which prevented Adam Smith from 
dedicating to him his JVealth of Nations. 

The system of the Physiocuat.s (q.v.) is 
dealt with separately, here it must sulfice to 
say that Quesnay’s ideas are based on the 
predominance of agriculture over all other in¬ 
dustries. Agiiculture alone of all industries 
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produces more than the total sums advanced— 
the surplus is the famous Pkoduit Net, at the 
expense of which all the other industries, called 
barren, but not useless, live. In consequence, 
it is this produit net which finally supports all 
the weight of taxation, which, whatever its 
form or whatever is desired, always reverts 
more or less directly ou agriculture. 

Hence taxation has been divided into two 
classes —directy that is to say, taxes It-vied by 
name and without intermediary means ou agri 
culture, and indirecty in which other industries 
advance the amount in the first place, and .ire 
reimbursed by agriculture. As a result <.^,ucsnay 
divided mankind into three classes, the pro¬ 
ductive class, the class of proprietors, and the 
unproductive class. AVithout following this 
classification further, it suffices to mention that 
Quesnay struck the first blowat the Mercantile 
System ; he supported absolute freedom in trade, 
industry, and labour, but in politic he held 
that power should be in the hands of one man 
alone. He looked to public opinion, in the 
controlling power of which Quesnay, as is 
well known, has great confidence, provided the 
people were enlightened—to moderate the aber¬ 
rations of despotism j and declared that in the 
contrary case it was the representative system 
alone that could struggle against the consequences 
of public ignorance. His saying, “If the halberd 
leads the kingdom, it is opinion which leads the 
halberd,” is well known. In seeking to dissemi¬ 
nate his views he commenced by conversation, 
and then, at the age of sixty, he took up his pen 
and began, after mature and serious consideration, 
to give a summary of them in the l^jiuiyclopeduy 
in which he wrote, 1766 and 1757, the articles 
“Fermiers” and “Grains.” He carried this 
out more completely by publishing, in 1758, his 
Tableau l^xonomique, a most remarkable analysis 
of tlie economic condition of his country. ^ 

The king took great pleasure in the con¬ 
versation of his t^aycy as he delighted to call 
Quesnay. He lodged him at Versailles, where 
his apartments were on the entresoly whence 
the celebrated lUunions de Ventresol received 
their name. His rooms were the meeting-place 
of many of the able men of that time— 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Duclos, Helvetius, 
Marmontjcl, Bufibn, besides the members of 
the secte des 4conomisteSy the elder Mirabeau, 
Baudeau, Roubaud, Mercier de la RlVlkRE, 
Abeillk, Turgot, Trudaine, De Fourqueux, 
Malesherbes, Lavoisier, de Jaucourt, Con- 
dorcet, Raynal, Du Pont (de Nemours), 
Letrosnk, and others. 

Adam Smith, when staying in Paris (1765- 
66), had frequent discussions with them. 

1 An idilion de luxe was printed at Versailles under 
the eye of Louis XV. himself, who, it is .said, corrected 
the proofs. A fac-siinile reprint, from the oritfinal MS. 
with a prora<*e by Mr. 11. Higgs, has been published by 
the British Rconomic Association (London, Macmillans, 
1896 ). 


Though the first edition of the Tableau Econo- 
mique has so completely disappeared that the 
BibliotMque natlonaXe does not possess a single 
copy—the greater and, it seems, the most im¬ 
portant part was reproduced by Du Pont de 
Nemours in 1768 in his Phymeratie ou c(mstitu- 
lion naturelle du ijouvi mement le plus arantageux 
au genre hwnain (2 vois. 8vo );—Le droit naturely 
VAnalyse du Tableau iconomique lee inaximes 
gin iff ales du gouvern emen t icononi iqiAed' vnroyaumey 
■ es deux prohUmes konomiquesy and Les dialogues 
nr le commerce tt sur les iravanx des artisans. 
What is described here, aud the two articles in 
the Encydopidie quoted above, .ii e reproduced in 
full in the publication of Guilloumiu {P/iysiocrates, 
1st volume). 

The elder Miraheau, in bis work L'ami des 
hommes (1756-60), has in the sixth and last part, 
published 1760 (the date is of importance), in¬ 
cluded a thesis under the title of Tableau cecon- 
omique avec ses explicaiiors. 

Quesnay was tho»lii st in France to raise political 
economy to the dignity of a moral science. To 
discuss with his disciples the means of improving 
the lot of the people was Ids ont pleasure. Though 
iu high favour at court, he was never a courtier, 
and only employed the favour which he stood in 
there for the advantage of others. His character 
and brilliant intellect were held in high esteem ; 
ami throughout literary aud philosophic Europe, 
Quesnay and his ideas were a leading subject of 
discussion for some half century. 

It must, however, be mentioned that he had 
some opponents, among others Fob BONN ais, who 
was not without ability. 

The “^loge”of Quesnay was spoken in 1774 
by Grandjean de Foucliy at Paris, and in 1775 by 
the Comte d’Arlon at Lyons. Eugene Daire 
wrote a very interesting notice on him (Edition 
Guillaumiu), and his (Euvres iconomiques et philo- 
sophiqueSf preceded by an introduction and note 
by M. Aug. Oncken, appeared in 1888 at Frank¬ 
fort. A. C. f. 

QUETELET, Lambert Adolphe Jacques 
(1796-1874), bom at Ghent, died at Brussels, 
was the first promoter in h'rance of the study 
of moral statistics, which declines to limit 
enquiry to material facts only, investigating also 
and classifying moral qualities. He may also 
be said to have originated, in 1871, the study of 
anthropometry and of tlie methods wliich at 
the present time are so largely eirqiloyed in tlie 
identification of criminals. 

Ilis principal works are ;—Sur Vkornme et le 
dkdoppement de ses faculUs ou essai de statistique 
sodalCy 1835, 2 vols. 8vo .—Lettres d S, A. R. 
le due rignant de Saxe-Cobourg et Gotha sur la 
thiorie des prohahililes appUqules aux sciences 
morales etpoliiiques, 1846, 8vo .—Du sysUme social 
et des lois qui le rigissenty 1848. (See sects, ii. 
and iii. of the first chapter of Du Systime social 
et des lois qui le rigissent; and the third chapter 
“ Des qualit4s morales et des qualit4s intellectu- 
elles,” and “De iTlumaniU.”) — Physiologic 
Socialey ou Essai sur le dkeloppement des facultis 
de VkommCy 1869, 2 vols. 2nd ed.; Anthropowltrit 
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tm memt dea diffir&niea fa^tU de Vhomme, 
Wl. A.c.f. 


quia EMPTORICS or the statute of West¬ 
minster, uL (18 Edw. L, stat. i.^ is the first 
statute since the conquest which ( 1 ) authorised an 
out-and-out sale of land, and ( 2 ) prohibited Sub¬ 
infeudation, or the qualified sale of land under 
which the purcliaser held his land of the vendor. 
*1 his statute established free trade in land. It did 
not, however, apply to tenants in Villeinaok, 
nor to tenants in aipite (the landholders who 
held directly of the king). Before 1290 aliena¬ 
tion of land was grudgingly permitted by tho 
Anglo-Norman legislature. Under a law of 
Henry I. c. 70, a man who purchased land 
might, but a man who inherited land might not, 
alieno it, Glanvillo adding that even then the 
vendor might only aliene part of tho land quia 
Tum jiolest jilinm suum exheredare. Alienation 
was not only regarded as a fraud on the heir, 
but also as a fraud on tho lord. For instance, 
Henry III.’s Magna Charta (1217, c. 39 ,’ 
and 1226, c. 32), tho most liberal law before 
Quia Emptores, allowed freeholders, other than 
tenants in cwpite, to alieno only a part of their 
land ; they had to reserve a sufficient part to 
enable them to perforin the rents and services 
incidental to their tenure. Coko interprets **a 
sufficient part” as “one half.” Plyen these 
enabling statutes refer rather to subinfeudation 
than to out-and-out sales, because Dcdi et 
concessi, tho operative words of a feoffment, 
which was the only means of aliening land, 
meant at that date subinfeudation, not sale, 
unlc.s 8 sale was expressly mentioned (see Wright)! 
Stubbs describes Quia Empiorts as meant to 
do to tho feudal lords what De lieligiosis 
was meant to do to the church. Its intention 
was doubtless political, i,e, to limit tho inde¬ 
pendent impositions and jurisdictions of tho 
nobility, but its most important effect was 
economic, i.e. to make land saleable, and, accord¬ 
ing to Hallam, largely to increase the number 
of landowners. 

As to tenants in capite, they could not at this 

date aliene without licorice from the king_the i 

penalty being forfeiture, as iii the case of Thomas ] 

of Hoton Clans, ii. 38), or tine. It is said i 

by liutlor, Elton, and others that Quia Kmptures 
was “ extended ” to them by 17 Edw. 11 . st i c vi 
and 34 Edw. 111, c. 15. But Ed wanl 1 l.’.s .statute 5 
only exteude<l the i)rovisions cited from 9 Henry 
III. c. 82 to tenants m captfe / viewed as an enab¬ 
ling statute, it was according to Wright a dead 
letter; viewed as a disabling statute, it, alon.' : 
with 1 Edward HI. st. ii. c. 12, which substituted ‘ 
ft hue tor forfeiture, only imposed what was practi- ® 
ea ly a tax upon alienations by tenants in capite. ® 

^dward Ill, s statute (13G0) only confirms aliena- I 

tiuus during the reigns of Henry III. and his prede¬ 
cessors “saving the king’s pierogative.” There is ( 
no general prohibition against alienation by tenants 
m contained in any statute except these'. ii 

And no statute expressly prohibits subinfeudation ii 


5 , by tenants in capite. It is difficult, therefore, to 
see why the king might not have joined with his 
tenants in subinfeudating down to 1660, or why 
they might not have done so without his consent, 
thereby incurring, at most, a fine. In 1660 feudal 
incidents, including rent-services, fines on aliena- 
tion, aids, etc., etc., were swept away except such 
^ as existed in connection with memorial and frank¬ 
almoign tenures valid at that date. So that since 
J 1660 the question has no importance. Whatever 
is the answer to the question “ When and how far 
0 was Quia Emptorea extended to tenancies in 
capite V* all agree that, as a fact, ( 1 ) there has 
Q been no subinfeudation—no creation of feudal 
I incidents, or of manors, or of frank - almoigu 
I tenures—by tenants in capite since either 1290 or 

1324 or 1360, by otiier freehold tenants since 
* 1290; (2) tenants in capite\iSi\o enjoyed free sale 

(subject to tines) since 1324, and witiiout fine since 
^ 1660—these privileges have been enjoyed by other 

‘ freehold tenants since 1200. And both these 
» results are due imlirectly or directly to Quin 

, Emptores (see FRANKAT.M(mj\K). 

[Wright’s Tenures, 153 et seq. — Coke upon 
( Littleton, 43a, 381a.—Coke’s Institutes, vol. ii. 
pp. 500 sft/. Blackstone’s Cmuftnentaries, vol. 
ij. 19* — Glaiiville’s iJe Legihus Anglive, 
lib. vii. c. 1.—Hallaiu’s Middle Ages, iii, 16. 

— Stubbs* Constitutional History, ii. c. 16._ 

Stubbs' Select Chartm.—BniWs notes to Coke 
upon Littleton,, 191a.—Elton on Copyholds, p. 10 . 
note f. ] j 

QUINARIUS. The quinarius or half Den¬ 
arius (f/.'i*.) first a))peared in 269 B.C., and 
continued to bo issued up to 206 b,o. The 
type of this first coinage was the head of Roma 
witli tlie numeral V., denoting five asses; re¬ 
verse, above tho woid Koma, the dbscuri gallop¬ 
ing with lances in rest. Its weight was 36 
graiiKS, or 144 to the pound of silver. The 
second issue was about 104 b.c., wlien the 
victoriatus was withdrawn. It had the type of 
the victoriatus, but was marked with the letter 
Q. This issue of the quinarius lasted until 
about 84 B.a A third brgnn in 49 B.c., and 
from that time it continued to be coined, 
f hough in small quantities and in an interrupted 
way, under the emi)ire. The senate in the 
reign of Thilip (a.d. 244) ordered a coinac^e of 
largo bronze quinarii. This form uas kitowii 
as the Philippus emeus. 

[E. Babelon, * la RijnMique 

RaniaiM, im.—Enq/dop. Brit., 9th ed vol 
xvii., ai-t “Nmiiisiiiatics."! „' 

QUINCEY, Thomas de. See De Quincey 
QUINTOS, the fifth part of the produce of 
the gold and silver mines in America, for which 
ill 1525, the Spanish kings gave up their former 
exclusive right of property in these. In 1728 
and 1777 this contribution was reduced to 14 
per cent for silver and 3 per cent for gold. ^ 
/J?'??'' Argiielles, Dkdoiuino de llalienda 
(lo_o).] K. ca 

gUIT RENT. A small fixed annual piy. 
meiit, formerly made by tlie tenants of a 
manor in commutation of all ciislomary services 
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and payments in kind. Quit rent was some¬ 
times written white-rent, whence some anti¬ 
quaries have maintained that quit lenta were 
paid in silver; white is, however, probably 
nothing but a phonetic variation of quit. 

[Cowel, Interpreter.'] a. k. s. 

QUITTANCE. Low Latin Quietancia. 
When an oflicer accounting at tlie exchequer, 
or elsewhere, paid in the exact sum of money 
due from him to balance his account, the ^YOI•<L>> 
M quietus est^ or Et equiitur, used to be written 
at the foot. When this quietus was granted, 
whether the oflicer had actually paid ur been 
excused payment, he was said to have a q'liiet- 
ancia or quittance. a. c. s. 

(Du Cange, Olossarium.] 

QUORUM. The minimum number of the 
members of a committee or cf any administra¬ 
tive body, whose presence is HbcessaTy to con¬ 
stitute a competent business meet’ ,. The 
number constituting a quorum at the meetings 
of shareholders or directors in a company is 
generally fixed by the articles. This use of the 
word quorum has arisen out of the terms in 
which commissions for holding sessions of 
justices were formerly couched. Of the whole 
number of persons holding commission as justices 
of the peace, only certain individuals were held 
to be competent to preside at sessions. These 
were specifically named in the commission that 
was issued directing the sessions to be held, at 
which it was required that at least two justices 
should be present, of whom one must be of 
these persons; or, as it ran; **quorum AB^ 
vd GT)j vd EI\ unum esse volumus.** These 
persons were n.sually termed “justices of the 
quorum.” The quorum clause was omitted 
when the form of commission was revised under 
40 & 41 Viet. c. 41 (1877). Since the beginning 
of 1878, the names of all the justices of the 
peace for the county have been inserted in a 
schedule attached to the commission. 

R. w. B. 

QUOTA. A proportion, a part or share. 
The part which every shareholder or member 
of a company or society is bound to contribute ; 
also the proportion of dividend belonging to 
each member. r. w. b. 

QUOTATION. On the stock exchange, or 
ill commercial markets generally, the price of 
the day as quoted in the official li.st of any 
{larticular security or commodity. R. w. B. 

QUOTITE DISPONI BLE (Fr.). The right 
to dispose of property by will or by gifts inier 
mvosy being restricted in France in the case of 
persons having or leaving heirs in a direct line, 
descending or ascending, the quotiU disponihle 
is the portion of which they have the free dis¬ 
posal. This portion is one half if the deceased 


leaves only one legitimate child, a third if 
there are two, a fourth if three or more; any 
number of grandchildren counting only for 
their respective parents. If he leaves no 
descendants, but ascendants in both linos, 
paternal and maternal, the disposable portion 
is one half; if iu one line only, three-fourths. 
If he leaves neither de.^ pendants nor ascendants, 
the testamentary restriction ceases. Cifts inter 
,'ivos are counted as part of the quotiU disponihle 
aiid cannot prejudice direct heirs. 

[Code (Jivil, arts. 913-919. See also Bequest, 
Power of ; Will, Bequest by. ] t. i-. 

QUOTjT6 and RfiPABTl ITON (Fr.). The 
two great divisions in fiie .system of tax'ition in 
France. ImpCts de quutitc a; based on tariffs, 
the yield of which can only be estimated approxi¬ 
mately, as is the case with the revenue from 
stamps, succession.s, dividends and interests, 
customs duties, etc. In impdts de repartition 
the state fixes the sum the tax is to produce, 
and an assessment is made of the portion to he 
provided by each of the administrative divisions 
of the territory ; first by the central authority 
among each of the departments; the council- 
general of the department next divides the 
total sum-between each arrondissement; the 
councils of arrondlsscment then subdivide their 
contingent among the communes; and finally 
local councils in the communes assess each 
property holder for his contributive share 
according to the land register book. Direct 
taxes are generally impdts de repartition , but 
the trade license or Patentk { q . v .) is an excep¬ 
tion, and the doors and windows tax is a mixed 
system ; repartitive in the total but an imp 6 t 
de qnotite in the incidence, the portion to he 
paid by each landlord increasing not only with 
the number of doors and windows, but also 
with the population of the locality. A certain 
latitude is also permitted to the local authorities 
in the assessment of the 7 mhUiGr , or tenants’ 
occupation tax, provided that the total sum due 
by the commune is realized and not exceeded. 
The system of repartition has advantages for 
tlie prevention of fraud in countries with a 
rudimentary or defective administration, as the 
inhabitants exercise a control over each other, 
knov/ing that if some individuals do not pay 
their fair share of the tax, the burden will fall 
more heavily on themselves. On the otlier 
hand, this mode of taxation presents greater 
inequalities, as it ‘does not follow the develop¬ 
ment or decline in the value of real property in 
the difierent departments or communes, and 
the balance can only be restored by a periodical 
general survey. 

[Edouard Vignes, Traiie des Impdts en France .— 
P. Leroy - Beaulieu, TraiU de la Science dM 
Finances,] T. L. 
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RACK RENT—RAE 


RACK RENT. A rent equal to the full 
annual value of a tenement. Sometimes a 
special meaning is given to the term in a statute, 
e.g. the Tublic Health Act 187o, delines for the 
purposes of the act a rack-rent as a “ rent which 
is not less than two-tliirds of the lull net 
annual value of the property out of which the 
rent arises." 

[Copinger un<l Munro, On Rents^ London, 1886.] 

J. E. c. M. 

KADMANNT. The rodkniyhts or rad- 
efienistres of Domesday. These were free 
proprietors with considerable holdings, and 
their service was to ride as escort to the lord or 
lady of the manor, a duty which could scarcely 
bo performed by men who were not of free 
condition. Maitland's Ricos xnMamrial 
Courts, p. 78, allow a ridrman emidoyed to 
enforce army service. The Gloucestershire 
liheri huinines radchenistres (Domesday, f. 163) 
had villeins on their land, while in Worcester¬ 
shire Lefric the radman lield a hide and a 
virgato. Some, however, seem to have been 
unable to leave the manor, that is, to sell 
their lioldings, and others were bound to 
render small predial services. Bracton, i. 279, 
classifies their tenure as serjeanty (see 

Serjeanty, Peti'p ; M anor). r. ii. 

RAE, John (1786-1873), probably a native 
of Scotland or the Orkneys, perhaps the 
fatlier of 11 le the arctic explorer, after pursu¬ 
ing in youth the vast design of “gathering 
together all that consciousness makes known 
to us of what is within and all that observation 
infornw us of what lies without," into “a true 
Natural History of Man, by a sudden and un¬ 
expected change in hi.s circumstances . . . 
exchanged the literary leisure of Europe for the 
solitude and labour of the Canadian backwoods " 
(preface to New Princiiiles), Hero he composed 
his New Principles on the Subject of Politiml 
JCconomy, which waspublnshed at Boston in 1834, 

The niaiii purpose of the book is set forth in 
the title : Exposing the Fallacies of the System 
of Free Trade and of some other Doctrines main¬ 
tained in the “ Weulth of Nations ." Distinguishing 
between individual and national wealth, Rae says 
it i.s easy to understand how one individual comes 
to get hold of a large share of the national means, 
but not “ how a general increase of these means 
or instruments should take place without some 
accompanying discovery of an improvement iu 
their construction ” (p. 19). The national capital 
would not bo much increased by the indefinite 
multiplication of tiails (p. 20). To attribute the 
growTh of wealth to parsimony would be like 
attribiiting it to population. Both are necessary 
conditions, but we need take no thought for 
their growth, proviiled that invention progresses 
(bk. i. ch. i.). “Invention is the only power on 
earth that can bo said to create." Adam Smitirs 
dictum that "the industry of the society can 
augment only as its capital augments.” is combated 


at length (ch. ii.). Rae instances the case of two 
brothers in the interior of Canada who, in order to 
get boots made on their own farms, “ were at the 
pains and expense of sending one of the young 
men to some distance to master the trade of shoe¬ 
making.** Why should not goveninient similarly 
introduce in ventions ? The argument for protection 
of infant industries (as we should uow say) is 
forcibly urged by Rae in the second, chapter of 
his first book. 

The second book, Of the nature of Stock, forms 
Rae's principal contribution to economics. He 
applies the term “instruments” to “all these 
changes which man makes in the form , . . of 
material objects for the purpose of supplying his 
future wants." A field is an instrument: so is 
the wheat growing in it; and bread, ••until it is 
in process of consumption." Exhaustion is the 
“passage of things from the class of instruments 
into things which are not liistnimeuts " (p. 92). 
Instruments may be arranged in an order — 
A, B, C —determined by the period at which each 
issues, or would issue if not before exhausted, 
in a result equivalent to double the labour 
expended on it ; order A doubling in one year, 
onler B in two, and so on. The causes determin¬ 
ing the amount of instruments formed by a society 
are enumerated as (1) the (pianlity and quality of 
the materials owned by it; (2) the strength of 
the effective desire of accumulat ion (a term adopted 
by Mill); (3) the rate of wages ; (4) the progress 
of the inventive faculty. 

The second and fourth causes are chiefly con¬ 
sidered by Rae. He begins by showing that 
mere postponement—the arts of production being 
stationary—is apt to increase produce (ch. v, cp. 
Bdhm-Bawerk on Roundabout Methods) ; then 
(ch. vi.) investigates the circumstances which 
♦letermine the strength of the effective desire of 
accumulation, They are (1) the benevolent 
aUcctiou.s; (2) the intellectual powers ; (3) 
security. His account of that preference for 
the present which cannot be ascribed to a “mere 
reasonable regard for their own interest"—Jevons* 
factor q as distinguished from p —deserves to be 
quoted in full: “The actual presence of the 
immediate object of desire iu the mind, by 
exciting the attention, seems to rou.se all the 
faculties, as it were, to fix their view on it, and 
lea<ls them to a very lively conception of the 
enjoyments which it offers to their instant posses¬ 
sions. The prospects of future good which future 
years may hold out to us seem at such a moment 
dull and dubious, ami are a])t to be slighted for 
objects on which the daylight is falling strongly, 
and showing us in all their freshness just within 
our grasp. Tliero is no man, perhaps, to whom 
a good to be enjoyed to-day would not seem of 
very different importance from one exactly similar 
to be enjoyed twelve years hence, even though the 
arrival of both were equally certain " (p. 120). The 
different degrees of strength of the effective desire 
of accumulation are illustrated by splendid 
examples taken from different ages and countries 
(ch. vii.). In China, for instance, “instruments 
.are about the order D." But long extracts, such 
iis those which Mill has made, would be required 
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^ do justice to these concrete illustrations. In a 
later chapter (x.) Rae dilates on the progress of 
invention in language almost worthy of Bacon. 
The accumulative and inventive faculties are his 
main theme ; incidentally he has enunciated some 
important economic principles. For instance, 
among the advantages of division of employments 
(p, 164), that no instruments lie idle; that 
among the conditions determining value distance 
in time as well as quantity of labour must in 
general be taken account of. One of his most 
remarkable theorems is that the consumption of 
articles of luxury —-which is defined as “the 
expenditure occasioned by the passion of vanity”— 
decreases with the reduction of cost. “Were 
pearls or lace to be got for one-tenth of the 
labour that must now be given for them, they 
would go completely out of fashion” (ch. xi. 
pt. i. ; cp. Sidgwick, Pol. Econ.^ bk. i. ch. iii. 
§ 2 note; II. Cunynghame, Economic Journal, 
vol. ii. p. 37). The most original suggestion in 
the third book—which treats “ the operations of 
the legislator”—is that by a tax on luxuries 
revenue might be raised without sacrifice to the 
consumer (bk. iii. ch. ii.). 

John Rae, Statement of s(mie new Principles 
on the Subject of Political Economy exposing the 
Fallacies of the System of Free Trade and of some 
other Doctrines maintained in the “ Wealth of 
Nations** Boston, 1834. [J. S. Mill, Principles of 
Political Economy, V)k. i.ch. xi.— Quarterly Journal 
of Ecoriomics (January 1897), “A Forerunner of 
Bbhm - Bawerk,” by C. W. Mixter. — North 
American Review, vol. xl. (high encomium 
tempered with, perhaps, just complaints of Rae's 
terminology),] F. Y. E. 

RAIFFEISEN, Friedrich Wilhelm (1818- 
1888), founder of the German agrarian loan 
funds, was son of the burgomaster of Hamm 
on the Sieg. Educated at home, he at first 
entered on a military career, w^hich, through 
an alFection of the eyes, he was soon forced 
to abandon. He then turned to official life, 
and filled several municipal and other public 
positions with gi-eat industry and distinction. 
The difficulties of the smaller agriculturists in 
1846-47, which he attributed to their bad credit 
and consequent liability to extortion from un¬ 
principled usurers, led him to establish in 
Moyerbusch and Ilcddersdorf, of which he 
was burgomaster, the first agrarian mutual 
loan societies which existed in Germany ; and 
to the extension of these institutions he devoted 
all his energies both as propagandist and as 
organiser. He founded in 1878 a periodical 
entitled Landwirthschaftliches Genossenschafts- 
hlatl as organ of such associations, in explanation 
and defence of which he issued several inde¬ 
pendent publications, the most important being 
Die Darlehensvereine (7th ed., 1889). He was 
also active in the sanitation of the districts with 
which he was officially connected. His labours 
io seriously impaired his health that he was 
obliged in 1866 to retire from active employ¬ 
ment, but continued to superintend and improve 


the institutions he had created, and also did 
good service in promoting the construction of 
the railway on the left bank of the Rhine. He 
is held ill grateful memory by the inhabitants 
of the Rhenish provinces, to whose material and 
moral welfare he so largely contributed. 

The institutions founded by Raiflei.‘?en were 
specially designed for the wants of an agricultural 
population. Their peculiar features will be best 
understood by a comparison with the Vor- 
schussvereine created about the same time by 
Bcuulze-Helitzsch, which are better adapted 
to urban comniunitieaL In these, loans are made 
for short periods, and the interest charged is as 
high as from 8 to 12 per cent. The members 
are shareholders and receive dividends. The 
managers are paid. The area over which 
transactions extend is unlimited. Notliing but 
the financial security of a loan is considered ; 
no account is taken of the use which the 
borrower makes of it, or of his personal 
character. All these conditions are changed 
in the Darlehenskassenvereim. Raiti'eisen in¬ 
tended them to serve moral as well as economic 
ends, by awakening syTn{)athy and fortifying 
the social ties between iiiliabitants of the same 
rural district. Only members of an association 
can obtain a loan ; it must be sought for a 
definite productive object, and the association 
is entitled to ascertain that it is bona fide used 
for that object. It is a cardinal principle of the 
system that the operations of each association 
should be restricted to a small area, which, in 
Raiffeisen’s opinion, ought not to contain more 
than 1500 souls. It is thus ensured that the 
members should know each other’s character 
and circumstances—a condition necessary for 
their financial safety, the mutual liability being 
unlimited. Not more tlian 4 or 5 per cent is 
charged to the borrower. No dividends are 
paid ; any profits realised, after ex})enses are 
defrayed, go, not to the members, but to a 
reserve fund to cover losses ; and when they 
exceed a certain amount, they are applied to 
purposes of common utility. The loans are 
■for one or two, sometimes for five or even ten 
years ; when there is urgent danger of loss, the 
loan may be callcd-in within so short a time as 
four weeks. The managing committees work 
gratuitously ; the only salaried officer is an 
accountant {Rechner), who receives a small 
stipend. The principles on whicli Raiffeisen 
founded these institutions were at first much 
disputed, but have been vindicated by their 
success. They have effectually delivered the 
German agriculturists, especially the small and 
middling proprietors of land, out of the hands 
of usurers. According to recent accounts, none 
of them has become bankrupt; liquidations have 
been rare, and have not caused material loss to 
the members. They have extended from Ger¬ 
many to other countries, and are now numerous 
in Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. 
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To enable the different German associations 
to render mutual support, 2bLa7i/J^wirth^haftly^>e 
CeTdraldarlelienslcasse was established in 1876, 
which has its seat at Neuwied. 

[For life, see licisewitz in Ally. Deutsche Bioyr.^ 
Schmidt in Uandw. der Staatsw. ; for institutions, 
Marchet, ** Darlehnskassenvereine,** and Criiger, 
“Kreditgenossenschuften,” in the latter work; 
Von der Goltz in Schonberg’s JIandb. der 2\ B., 
vol. ii. ; Wolff, Co-operaliie liankiny.] 

[See llANKiNo; Land Banks, Gei{M any.] j. k. i. 

RAILWAYS. 

Hallways, p, 2.'j2 ; Light Railways, p. 258. 

Railways. Though railroads in a rudiincnt- 
ary form date from the 16th century, while the 
history of .steam-traction goes back to Cugnot in 
1771, tlie entire existing railway system of the 
world has, with negligrable exceptions, been con- 
strii(‘tf’d, as far as England and the United States 
an; concerned, within tlie last seventy years, and, 
as far as other countries are concerned, within 
the. last sixty. 1 In that time about 450,000 
miles of lino have been built, nearly one-half of 
which is in North America, the United States 
alone coiinling for over 180,000 miles. Europe 
has about 1 n.'i, 000 miles. The five great powers 
headed by Germany with 27,000, and finishing 
with Austria which has 17,000, average about 
21,000 miles apiece, which last figure is also the 
total for the United Kingdom. British India and 
Australasia have :}0,000 between them, shared 
in tolerably eipial parts. The balance is mainly 
eitber in Soutli Africa or in South America. 
Tli(' (!OHt of the world’s railways reached, in 
1895, the total of £7,336,000,000, a figure of 
some interest wbeii compared with the total 
capital of the commercial countries of the world, 
or with the amount of their national debts. 
I’rot. Hadley says (“The Railway in its Busi¬ 
ness Relations,” The Ilaihrays of America, 
London, 1890), the railway “probably repre¬ 
sents one-tenth of the total wealth of civilised 
nalious, and oiie-(piartLM’, if not one-third, of 
their inve.sted eai>ital. It is doubtful whether 
the aggregate j»laiit used in all manufacturing 
industries can equal it in value. Tho capital 
engaged in banking is but a tritlo be.side it. 
The world’s whole sttiek of money of every kind 
gold, silver, and ])apcr would purchase only 
ono-tliird of its railroads.” 

I ho total sum is, however, made up of indi¬ 
vidual costs so completely dilfercmt that no 
conelusion or aveuage of any practical utility 
can be extracted tVom them. To attempt to 
base any pr.ietical conclusions on such an 
average would be as absurd as to average 
t<'gether a mile of a Devonshire lane, another 
mill' of (he Simplon or the Corniche Road, and 
a tliinl milo of Oxford street. In England 
itself, whose railway capital averages over 
£.50,000 a mile, we have individual lines 
* Ai ticlt* leoo. Mon.' it'ceiit details, App. 


capitalised at from £2000 to £1,000,000 per 
mile. Nor can any one say how far nominal 
capital represents either actual expenditure or 
present value. For example, under the fimt 
head, the share capital of many American rail¬ 
ways was originally issued for but a tithe of its 
face value. Against this, American railways 
every year spend out of revenue immense sums 
on what in any other country would bo regarded 
as fair objects of new capital expenditure. 
Again, continental railway capital lias already 
been in considerable measure paid off through 
sinking funds. Instances under the second 
head are, on the one hand, the gi-eat sums sunk 
in England in parliamentary contests, in lines 
to collieries and mines now worked out and 
abandoned, or, on the continent, devoted to 
paying interest at a high rate on capital, not 
only during constniction, but during what is 
called in Franco explviUitioii partiellc; and on 
the other, the immense appreciation in the value 
of the real property held by railway compauies, 
both agiicultural lands in newly-developed 
countries, and, still more, building sites in the 
heart of great towns, wbethci as old as London 
or as new as Chicago. 

In England and tho United .States, which 
have between thorn half the mileage and half 
the capital of the world, practically tho whole 
of the money has been found by private enter¬ 
prise, in England controlled and directed 
throughout by public authority, in America 
left in tho main unrestrained, in the remain- 
ing countries of tho world railway capital has 
been provided, if not directly by tho state, 
then in reliance on state assistance, usually in 
the form of a direct government guarantee. 
Belgium, the smaller German states, and our 
Australian colonies, may bo taken as leading 
instances of government construction ; France, 
and in a former generation India, as leading 
instance.8 of government guarantee. Govern¬ 
ment aid may, however, also be given, and baa 
been given in many other forms loans on 
favourable terms as in Ireland, grants of laud 
as to the Canadian Pacific, special exemptions 
from customs, taxes, and local rates, as in 
Austro-Hungary, eubscription to sliares, more 
especially deferred shares, as in many con- 
tinental countries, or, finally, diivot gifts of 
money, as lias probably occurred in^ every 
country of • the world with tho exception of 
England in the limited sense of the name. 
Contrary to what might have been a priori 
expected, the railway capital found by unaided 
private enterprise bears interest at a lower 
rate than the capital raised on state security 
Railway capital in England earns on the average 
about 4 per cent, and in the United States 
only 3 per cent. On the other hand, in India 
the guaranteed dividends, owing to the depre¬ 
ciation of silver, work out to about 8 per cent 
while in France two of the six gi*eat companies 
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are guaranteed 7 per cent on their share capital, 
which, however, is not a large portion of the 
total, two other companies 10 per cent, one il 
per cent, and one 13 per cent. The guarantee 
system often produces unexpected results; for 
example, in France the state prohibits railway 
competition ; on the other hand, it has spent 
and continues to spend very large sums in im¬ 
proving internal water communication. Private 
carriers along these improved waterways, which 
are entirely free from toll, have of late years 
carried off so much traffic from the railways, 
more especially from the Oiiesty which niiis 
along the canalised Seine, as to deplete very 
seriously the railway earnings, and so to add 
to the amount which the state has to make 
good under its guarantee (see on this point 
more especially Ulrich’s Staffeltarife urui 
Wasserstrasseny Berlin, 1894, 8vo, and Colson’s 
Tremsports et TarifSy Paris, 1890, 8vo). Italy 
has handed over its railways, which are also 
guaranteed, to two great companies—the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Adriatic—operating the one 
along the western and the other along the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, but meeting 
each other at all the principal points, at Naples 
and at Rome, at Florejice and at Milan. Con¬ 
sequently they are encouraged to compete with 
one another, but do so at the cost of the state. 
Tliia Italian system is now well established. 
Within recent years it has also been followed 
in Holland. Of purely state lines, the Prussian 
railways not only pay their way, but leave 
a handsome surplus, so do the state railways 
of the Cape and Natal. The Belgian and 
Hungarian railway budgets about balance. 
But the general rule is, with unimportant 
exceptions, that from St. Petersburg to Sydney, 
state railway earnings are insufficient to meet 
working expenses and caj)ital charges, and a 
deficit more or less large has to be made good 
at the expense of the general taxation of the 
country. 

Turning from capital and finance to manage¬ 
ment and methods of working, the United 
States comes first as the country where railways 
are most independent in fact, though not in 
theory. In many states of the American union 
laws, whose constitutionality is in many 
instances more than doubtful, but which the 
state authorities rarely attempt to enforce, 
while the railway companies almost always 
disobey or evade them, appear to lay very 
stringent fetters on railway freedom. Practi¬ 
cally speaking, however, an American railway 
company constructs a line when it pleases, 
where it pleases, how it pleases, runs what 
trains it likes at such times and speeds as it 
thinks proper, and, subject to the obligation 
which in America is regarded as arising at 
common law to treat all its customers equally 
without individual favour or preference, charges 
•uch fares and rates as the higgling of the 


market may enable it to obtain. In England 
this, freedom is very greatly circumscribed. 
Parliament decides whether, and under what 
conditions, a railway shall be built. The Board 
of Trade control over methods of construction 
and working has existed from the beginning, 
and since 1889 has become dominant. Rates 
and fares have always been subject to Parlia¬ 
mentary maximay presenting throughout serious 
limitations in the case of passengers, though 
not often in the case of goods. Since the 
beginning of 1893 these limitations have 
become very stringent for goods also, while 
since August 1894 it has been practically 
enacted that, though goods rates may be reduced 
at the pleasure of the companies, they can 
never bo vaiied in an upward direction. Still 
by the side of the continental companies, which 
as a rule cannot alter the timing of a single 
train, or vary a single rate of charge, or change 
in the smallest detail the construction and 
equipment of their lines, dovvn even to the 
carpets and curtains in the general manager’s 
office, without direct state authorisation, our 
English railways must be acknowledged to 
enjoy a large measure of freedom. When W'e 
pass from private railway undertakings to state 
railways the government naturally settles every¬ 
thing. But even here an important distinction 
must be drawn, and on the one hand in auto¬ 
cratic countries like Prussia we find voluntary 
railway councils, composed of merchants and 
manufacturers and the like, organised with the 
object of interpreting to the bureaucratic 
administration the wishes of the outside 
community, without, however, any pow'er to 
make those wishes effective ; on the other hand, 
in purely democratic countiies like our Aus¬ 
tralian colonies we find semi-independent com¬ 
missioners, imported as a rule from outside, and 
holding office for a fixed term of years, inter¬ 
posed to prevent the railway management being 
too sensitive to passing gusts of po})ular opinion, 
or too promptly responsive to direct i)olitical 
control. 

• The point where railways most definitely 
enter the field of economics is the matter of 
rates and tariffs. A word first as to the 
machinery by which railway tariffs shall be 
regulated. It may be assumed that even where 
railways are private undertakings, some measure 
of regulation by the state is practically, though 
not perhaps theoretically, unavoidable. This 
regulation may take very .various forms. In 
France the control is purely administrative. 
The minister of public works, with the assistance 
of about 1000 trained subordinates scattered 
all over the country, and of a Comiti ConsultaJtif 
of fifty or sixty experts of high position, decides 
the propriety of every proposed new rate. In 
England we began by fixing parliamentary 
maxima, and leaving the companies free to vary 
their rates as they pleased within them, subject 
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only to judicial penalties if they treated one 
customer worse than another. The interpreta¬ 
tion of the comTiion law, however, as inodilicd 
by the acts of 1845 and 1854, was too much a 
matter of policy and economics, and too little 
of pure law, for judges to take kindly to it. 
As the railway horizon widened, and competi¬ 
tion of indivMuals on the same spot gave place 
to competition between dilferent parts of the 
country, and this, in its turn, to competition 
between different countries and continents, 
the inadc(juacy of the machinery became 
obvious. The Traffic Act of 1873 set up a 
new tribunal, in the main a law court, but 
containing a prc])onderating lay element; the 
Act of 1 888, while further strengthening the 
powers of this composite court, set up beside 
it, for certain j»arposc3 and with limited juris¬ 
diction, a purely administrative tribunal in the 
shape of the Hoard of Trade, .fudging from 
present indications, it may be said that, while 
the administrative tribunal is much more 
prompt and docs its work in a much simpler 
and cheaper manner, it is only adapted for the 
decision of comparatively simple and small cases. 
It may bo that the legislation of 1894 })oints 
to what will be our ultimate solution of this 
problem, an administrative tribunal of first 
instance with no CH)mpul3ory powers, followed, 
if need be, by an ajipeal to a send-legal tribunal 
wielding the full authority of an ordinary 
court of justice. In America, control over 
trallic witliin the limits of a single state 
belongs to the state government. Interstate 
traffic can be only regulated by the federal 
authoritie.s. Interstate commerce was left 
uncontrolled till the year 1887, when a federal 
tribunal, which however lacked and still lacks 
the })owers of a court of justice, was set up 
at Wiishington. Recent decisions of the supreme 
court (1897) have n.uliiccd its powers almost to 
a nullity (sec Intkrsi’ate C()>imk,i:ck Law, 
U.vS.A.). State regulations of local rates has a 
long and most intorestiiig history. Broadly 
the states have divided themselves into two 
groi;ps. Both grou]is have cstablislu*d com¬ 
missions, with members bolh lay and legal. 
But while the one, led by Illinois, has em¬ 
powered the commissioners to fix rates and 
eom])el, if they eould, their observance, the 
other, led by Massaehnsetts, lias empowered 
their coinmissioiiers merely to express opinions 
as to what the rates ought to be. The result 
may bo said to be this : commissions of the 
Illinois type begin by giving orders, which the 
railway companies olton ignore or defy, which 
experience proves them to have rightly defied, 
and which, after a time, the commissioners 
tliemselves are satisfied to forget; commissions 
of the Massacliusetts type express opinions, 
to which the railway companies find themselves 
constraiiuMl to conform. [See on the American 
state commissions, Frank H. Dixon, S/aU Bail¬ 


way Controlf in American Library of Economicjs 
and Politics, 1896 ; and F. C. Clark, State B^il- 
icay CoTniiiissionSf in publications of American 
Economic Association for 1891.] 

More important than the question by whom 
tariffs are to be fixed and controlled is the 
question of the actual amounts of the tarilFs 
themselves. According to the German econo¬ 
mists (see Sax, Verkehrsmiltely Vienna, 1878, 
8vo, with a second volume Die Etsenhahrien^ 
1879) private railway companies will always 
fix their tariffs so as to obtain the largest 
possible revenue. State railways tariffs, on 
the other hand, nifiy be fixed {a) to earn an 
income to the state beyond the sum necessary 
to pay interest on cayntal — this Sax calls 
Steuerprinzip ; (h) just to cover working ex¬ 
penses and interest —G ebuhrenprinzip ; (c) 

to cover working expenses or part of them 
but not interest (sometimes called Prdmicn- 
prinzip) ; or {d) there may be no tariffs at 
all and railways bo open for public use 
gratis—this Sax calls Prinzip) eiius allyemeinen 
Genussyntrs. Such is the theory. But in practice 
private railways are restrained from theoretically 
possible extortion partly by legal maximum 
tariffs, but much more by the fact that the 
highest rates seldom yield the highest revenue, 
and by the competition of other producing 
and consuming districts. The Steuerprinzip is 
the principle at which every state administra¬ 
tion naturally aims. Oidy one important state 
railway administration, the Prussian, has at¬ 
tained it in practice, but the Capo Colony and 
Natal have reached the same result for the last 
two or tlireo years, and it is also reached in 
another field of transport by the British post 
office. So far as state railway administrations 
have come down to the hv/i-l of the Gcbilhren, 
or oven Prdmienprinzip, they have done so 
under compulsion either political or economic. 
None have yet reached, or indeed sought to 
reuch, the stage of gratuitous use, nor indeed 
is this position likely to he attained in piactico. 
It is true that in eveiy country the state pro¬ 
vides roads for gi-atnitons use. In many con¬ 
tinental countries it provides internal water¬ 
ways gratuitously as well, but it has never 
sought to provide gratuitously carts, omnibuses, 
and barges or the horses to draw them, and 
in the case of a railway its special technical 
qualities render inseparable the provision of the 
three elements of transport, road, rolling stock, 
and motive force. 

Tariffs may be classified also in rererence to 
their form. Dealing with passenger tariffs 
first as being much the most simple, they may 
be said to be always based on mileage. The 
possibility of adopting a different, the so-called 
“postal," principle, which ignores mileage 
altogether, has frequently been discussed by 
theorists, more especially iu Gennany (see 
Ulrich, PersonentaHfreform und ZoTwntarife^ 
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Berlin, 1892, 8vo ; Perl, Les Eeformesdes Tanfs 
de Voyageurs, Bnissels, 1893, 8vo (originally 
published in Russian); and Professor James’s 
article “Refoi^ii in Railway Passenger Fares” 
in the Quarterly Journal of Ecovomics for 
January 1891). As the question is not 
likely ever to become one of praotical politics 
it may be dismissed with this single observa¬ 
tion. A uniform charge irrespective of 
distance is possible in postal business for 
two reasons, {a) because the cost of actual 
conveyance is but small relatively to the total 
cost of dealing with a letter, and (b) because | 
the amount involved in each individual case is ' 
absolutely trifling. Ahuost the whole cost of 
passenger trafiic is conveyance cost, and it is 
not trifling. Such charges cannot be averaged. 
For instance, the average English pas.sengei 
pays about 8d., but this average is made up 
of first-class passengers from Euston to Wick, 
and third class passengers from Charing Cross 
to the Mansion House. If passengers will 
consent to pay 8d. from Charing Cross to the 
Mansion House, it may be possible to carry 
other passengers from London to Wick for the 
same money j but not otherwise. The zone 
tariff of Hungary, and the less famous zone 
tariff of Austria, liave been frequently described 
as a concession to the postal principle. These 
are mere mileage tariffs with the unimportant 
alteration that charges are made and accounts 
kept in units which are multiples of a mile.^ 
Mileage tariffs, however, need not be at the 
same rate per mile throughout. A system by 
which the rate per mile decreases in proportion 
as the number of miles increases, has long been 
in existence for goods, and of late years has been 
adopted for passenger trafiic also. Such tariffs 
are known abroad as d base d^croissantc or 
bariine Beige from their country of origin, in 
Germany as Slaffeltarife ; if -we have an English 
translation, it is perhaps differential rates,” 
though “sliding-scale rates” would bo more 
a])propriate. Since December 1894 this 
principle has been adopted throughout the 
Russian empire. Finally, in every country, 
besides the normal fare there are some import¬ 
ant derogations from it in workmen’s tickets, 
season tickets, tourist tickets, circular tickets, 
excursion tickets, return tickets, and so on. 
These exceptions arc sometimes so important 
in modifying the general average, that in 
France the actual fare paid per mile by 
passengers of each class is only about 
two-thirds of the regular tariff of that class. 
In England too there is reason to believe, 
though in the absence of statistics no precise 

1 The famous Hungarian 14th zone, which equalises 
all fares beyond a distance of 225 kilometres (141 miles), 
is of very small practical importance, as there exists 
almost no traffic to which the rule can be applied. The 
motive, moreover, for the establishment of this zone 
was the purely nn-ideal desire of the Hungarian state 
railway administration to abstract certain long distance 
traffic from neighbouring private railway companies. 


figures are attainable, that the average fare 
is not more than Jd. per mile, whereas the 
regular tariff rate for the lowest class is Id. 
Ill America, with the most highly competitive 
system in the world, the standard and avera;;e 
passenger rates seem to correspoiid more ner,rly 
than in other countries. 

Turning from passengers to goods, whereas 
passengers classify themselves, goods r<4tes are 
based on elaborate classifications drawn up and 
enforced by the railway admini.Hrations. There 
are usually from four to ten categories—the 
English classification has eiglit--into which 
goods are divided according to the following 
considerations: value, propoitiou of weight to 
bulk, fragility, convenience of handling, volume 
available oi olfeicd for carriage. Goods in the 
highest class will be ebarg id in England perhaps 
five times as much per ton per mile as tliose in 
the lowest; in America Hie ratio is more like 
one to ten. Theoretically, the German rail¬ 
ways have no classification. Their so-called 
“reform” tariff professedly charges one and 
the same mileage rate for all goods conveyed 
in small lots ; another and much lower rate for 
the same goods when conveyed in half-truck 
loads of five tons ; and a third still lower rate 
for full ten tou consignments. Practically, 
however, the “small consignment” or un- 
chtssified rate only a])plies to about 6 per 
cent of the traffic, and the remaining 95 per 
cent is, by means of a system of special 
classes, much too elaborate to bo described 
here, classified for practical purposes almost as 
much as the traffic of any other country. 
Now the effect of classification is this, that 
a ton of copper ingots is charged, say, 3d., 
a ton of lead pigs 2d., and a ton of pig-iron 
Id. per mile, though the cost to tlie railway 
company, except fui* a trilling allowance under 
the head of insurance against theft, is in all 
three cases identical. In other woids, the 
railway systems of the world, state as well 
as private, agi’ee in charging trailic “what it 
will bear,” in basing, that is, their rates not 
on what the service costs them but on Avliat 
it is worth to their customer. Tlie phrase 
“charging what the traffic will bear” has been 
described on high authority as a “ vile phrase.” 
Yet the principle involved in it when applied 
to a water rate levied according to rateable 
value, so that the poor man pays only actual 
cost of pumping, and the high charge on big 
houses bears the wliolc interest on capital, is 
usually regarded as wise and statesmanlike. 
The point cannot be further elaborated here. 
This much may, however, be said: if the 
maxim be considered from its reveise side as 
meaning “not charging what the traffic will 
not bear,” it will be seen to involve a principle, 
not of extortion, but rather of protection to 
the weak, and careful consideration of the 
community as a whole. In fact the principle 
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might be amplified into that which is commonly 
accepted as a canon of just taxation—so to raise 
the necessary revenue, which in this case is 
working expenses plus interest on capital at 
the normal rate, that the individual contributor 
shall feel the pressure as little as may be, that 
the cost of collection shall be minimised, that 
luxuries shall be taxed rather than necessaries, 
and so on. The use of the word “taxation” 
for the levying of rates and charges by private 
undertakings should perhaps be justified. 
Theoretically of course the power is of too 
important, it might almost be said of too 
imperial a nature, to be left in the hands of 
private persons that they may use it for their own 
private gain. The strong analogy, therefore, 
between railway rates and taxation evidently 
forms ample theoretic justification for stringent 
state control. At the same time, half a 
century’s experience enables us to say a 
imterioH that the railway taxation of private 
companies is not levied in a different or 
more oppressive manner than that of state 
administrations. 

Another analogy with taxation cannot bo 
loft unnoticed. As the great services of a 
country, the army, the navy, the civil service, 
and so on, are provided not for any one section 
of the community but for the benefit of all, so 
the vast bulk of railway expenditure~the whole, 
namely, of the capital outlay and the larger 
part of the working expenses—is provided for 
the benefit of the traffic as a whole, and not for 
any particular portion of it (see Taussig, “Con¬ 
tribution to the Theory of Railway Rates,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 1891 ; 
and Acworth, “Theory of Railway Rates,”’ 
Economic Jcnimal, September 1897). Yet 
further, even if we could toll the actual cost 
of working, say, an individual train from 
London to Kdinbiirgli, wo are as far as ever 
from knowing what it costs to carry each 
passenger, for the train cost is practically the 
same whether ten of them are carried or two 
hundred. A demand for rates based on cost 
of service is then a demand for what cannot be 
given, and for what, if it could be given, 
should in tlio public interest be refused. It 
may bo added that a demand for equal mile¬ 
age rates, sometimes assumed to bo a demand 
for cost of service rates, is in fact a demand 
for sometliing quite difforont. For ^rido as 
are the divergencies between existing ton-niile 
rates, the divergencies of the actual cost of 
carnage per ton jier mile under difrereiit coiidi- 
tions are immensely wider. 

Wo can only here enumerate the special 
economic problems alfocting railway inanage- 
ment. One of the most important for us in 
hnglaud at this moment is the question of 
exceptionally low rates for import, export, and 
transit trallic. All countries have specially 
low export rates, and transit rates likewise if 


their geographical situation be such that they 
are thereby enabled to direct on to their lines 
any important international traffic. As for 
special import rates, when they have been 
abolished, as they have been recently, except 
in very special circumstances, both in France 
and Germany, they have been abolished as part 
of an avowedly protectionist policy. So far, 
moreover, are they from being a characteristic 
vice of private railway management that they 
scarcely exist in the United States, while tlie 
excess of ordinary domestic rates over import 
rates has perhaps nowhere been more marked 
than on the government railways of our own 
colony of Victoria. A problem almost purely 
economic Ls the question of the ratio which the 
rates for wholesale quantities, say train loads 
or truck loads, should bear to the rate for small 
consignments. Should there be any difference? 
If so, should it be rouglily equal to or more or 
less than the dilference of cost to the caiTying 
railway ? In other words, is it in the public 
interest to encourage economical methods, even 
at the risk of concentrating trade in but few 
hands? Englisli and American courts, inter¬ 
preting a practically identical law, liave taken 
diametrically opposite views upon this jioint. 
Or again, how far is the apparent injustice— 
apparent only, for obviously in certain cases 
there is no injustice at all—of charging £1 for 
200 miles and only ISs. if the railway is per- 
mitted to carry the goods 100 miles furtlier 
along the same road, so olfensive to tlie instinc- 
tive sense of justice of the ordinary plain citizen 
as to entitle the legislature to prohibit any 
such practice outriglit. The “long and short 
haul clause” of the American Interstate 
Commerce law lias practically broken down. 

Is it best to forget it or to trv and refurbish 
It for future use ? Or again, take the question 
of “group” rates. How far is it justifiable 
for the sake of .simplicity and uniformity to 
charge tlin s-nne rate, say from the Barnsley 
group of collieries to Hull for shipment, though 
the pei-centage variation in distance be con- 
sidorable ? In other words, has a trader what 
lie sometimes terms “a natural right to his 
advantages of geographical situation ” ? If so 
hovy did lie get this riglit, and is he entitled to 
luaintein it even though the public interest 
should he in the direction of new competition 
compelling him to reduce his prices ? Or once 
more, in early days in England firms of carriers 
acted intermediaries between the railways and 
individual traders. As far at least as retail 
traffic IS concerned, the “ express ” companies in 
America and the Spedifeure in Germany hold 
the same position still. Which system is most in 
the public interest ? It may be assumed that the 
English system does the work cheaper and more 
l>rom jitly. Is this gain counterbalanced by the 
extra weight tllro^vn into the scale of the already 
too powerful railway organisation ? These are 
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only a few of the questions of great practical 
importance urgently in need of treatment by 
impartial persons in a scientific spirit. 

A more important question is that of 
“pooling’* and combination on the .-ne hand, 
and of competition on the other. Jlow far is 
competition, (a) in charges, (6) in facilities, in 
the public interest—a question on which much 
has been written a priori^ but which now seems 
ripe for solution by the more fruitful method 
of induction from experience ? In England, 
public authority, which has at times interfered— 
now to promote and now to forbid competition, 
—has in the main stood neutral. On the Con¬ 
tinent, pools are a matter of course, equally 
whether the railways be in public or private 
hands. In America, congress interfered for the 
first time in 1887 by making every Combination 
in the nature of a Pool illegal and penal. The 
house of representatives in 1894 passed a bill 
repealing this prohibition, but it failed to pass 
the Senate. Nor has it become law up to the 
time of writing (1898). Further, the Supreme 
Court, by its decision in what is known as the 
Trans-M^souri case, seems to have laid down 
that all railway combinations are illegal not 
only under the Act to regulate commerce, but 
also under the Anti-Trust law. In the interval, 
that has happened which railway economists 
foretold at the outset. The public has suffered 
worse than before from the sudden changes, the 
unequal rates, the secret discriminations which 
congress thought to prevent. In addition, 
some 45,000 miles of railway property have 
become bankrupt and passed into the hands 
of receivers, one instance at least in which 
problems of railway economics can hardly be 
thought to lack either importance or actuality. 

For the scientific study of these and other 
similar problems no j)rovisiou whatever is made 
in England ; and it may perhaps be added that 
English railway nuinagement, which in the early 
days, when all was rule of thumb and no fixed rules 
had been laid down, was undoubtedly the first 
in the world, already shows signs of suffering 
from the lack of it. For the railway }jrofession 
of other countries not only has access to such 
scientific teaching, but knows how to profit by 
it. In America at all the leading universities 
—at Harvard, at Yale, at Columbia, the work 
is in the hands of well-known economists like 
Taussig, Hadley, and Seligrnaii. The Leland 
Stanford University in (California, the creation 
of one of the founders of the Union Pacific 
Railway, possesses not merely railway courses 
but a railway library, practically exhaustive 
of its subject. In England not only have we 
no railway library, but our ordinary libraries 
lack even the recognised text books on the 
subject. Nor are continental countries behind 
America. There are regular railway courses 
at the Prussian universities of Berlin, Bonn, and 
Breslau, at Vienna, and many places more. One 
of the most brilliant books on railway economics, 
VOL. III. 


Transports et Tarifs (already cited), is based 
on a course delivered by its author, M. Colson, 
lately the permanent head of the railway depai-t- 
riient of the French ministry of public works, iu 
Hie Paris Ecole des hautes BMes Cmnm&tiaks. 
Nor are students of a lower grade neglected. 
In Buda-Pesth there is a railway school corre¬ 
sponding in rank to the upper classes of a Real- 
schule. At Biel in Switzerland there is what 
might be called a middle class railway school; 
and similar schools exist throughout Uuosia, in 
Vienna, and even in our Australian colonies. 

[The bibliography ox the subject comprises un¬ 
fortunately but few books in Englidi, and even 
of these the valuable ones aro not %vritten by 
Englishmen. The following English works may, 
however, be cited as possessing .it least an anti¬ 
quarian inteiest: Fairbairn. Polilical M^onomy 
of Railroads^ London, 1836, 8vo. — Lardner, 
Railway Economy^ London, 1850, 8vo.—Morrison, 
English Railway Legislation^ London, 1848, 8vo. 
For a general survey of the whole subject the 
following American books may be recommended : 
—Hadley, Railroad Transportation^ New York, 
1886, 8vo.—Adams, Railroads^ their Origin and 
Problems^ New York, 1888, 8vo.—Fink, Reports 
and Testimony before Legislative Committees on the 
Subject of Railroad Transportation^ New York, 
various dates^ 8vo (a volume of pamphlets collected 
by their author, but not published). For English 
railways in particular the reports of the royal 
commission of 1865-67, the joint parliamentary 
committee of 1872, the House of Commons 
committees of 1881-82, the board of trade 
commissioners of 1889-90, the parliamentary 
joint committees of 1891-92 ; the House of 
Commons committee of 1893, contain a mass of 
information. On the special railway rates con¬ 
troversy of the last ten years, the traders* side of 
the case will be found in Buckingham Pope, 
Railway Rates and Radical Rule^ London, 1884, 
8vo, and Waghorn and Stevens, Railway and 
Canal /Ic^, 1888, Report, Manchester, 1890, 
folio ; the railway answer in the works of Grierson, 
Railway Rates, English a/nd Foreign, London, 
1886, 8 VO ; and Acwortli, The Railways and the 
Traders, London, 1801, 8vo. Much fuller than 
the English railway literature is the foreign 
literature about English railways. Of German 
works there may be cited those of Cohn, Knglische 
Eisenbnhnpolitik, Leipsic, vol. i. 1874, vol. ii. 1875, 
vol. iii. 1883, 8vo.—Reitzenstein, Verwaliungs- 
einrichtungen und Tarifwesen auf den Eisen- 
bdhnen Englands, Berlin, 1876, 8vo.—Schwabe, 
Das Englische Eisenbahnwesen, Berlin, 1871, 8vo ; 
and Neue Folge, Vienna, 1877, 8vo; and Kemmann, 
Der Verkehr Londons, Berlin, 1892, folio. Among 
French books those of Franqueville, Du Regime des 
Travaux Publics en Angleterre, Paris, 1875, 4 vols., 
8VO ; and Maldzieux, Lea Chemins de Fer Anglais 
en 1873, Paris, 1874, 4to. Quite recently a pupil 
of Professor Cohn, Dr. Moritz Kandt, has published 
the first part of a history of Australian railways 
from the economic standpoint, Australischs Eisen- 
bahnpolitik, Berlin, 1894, 8vo. Of works dealing 
with special subjects the following should be men¬ 
tioned. On the whole question of state owner¬ 
ship the report of the Italian commission of 1881 
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(Atti ddla Commissione d'lnchiesta sull* Esercizio 
ddle Ferrovie Italiane^ 7 vols.) is the leading 
authority. Some portion of it has been translated 
into French, Paris, 1882, 1 vol. 8vo; while a 
summary is given in the lleout des Deux Moiides 
for Ist and 15th July 1884. There are three 
recent English books on the subject, none of them 
unfortunately of much scientific value—Waring, 
State PurchasGy London, 1887 ; Hole, NaiionaL 
RailwaySy London, 1805 ; and Edwards, Railway 
Naiionalizcilioiiy London, 1808. French railways 
have been exhaustively treated in the monumental 
volumes of Picard, Les Chemins de Fer Franr/iiSy 
Paris, 1884, 6 vols. 8vo. In reference to goods 
tariff's the works of Ulrich, Das KisenhnJintarif- 
weseuy Berlin, 1886, 8vo (published also in French 
under the title of Traitd OMral des Chemins de 
Fer), aiul Launhardt, TMorie der Tarijhildung der 
Eisenbahnen, Berlin, 1890, 8vo, may be cited as 
of importance. In reference to passenger traffic 
the works of Ulrich and Perl have already been 
mentioned, Consid^re’a controversy with Colson 
on the economic value of light railways also de¬ 
serves particular notice. And no list can omit 
mention of Picard’s great TraiU des Chetnins de 
Fety Paris, 1887, 4 vols. 8vo ; or of Roll’s exhaus¬ 
tive K7icyHopdd.ie des gesammten Kiseribahnwesens 
(7 vols., Vienna, 1890-95), to which may bo added, 
besides the works of Cohn and Sax already cited, 
an earlier work of Sax, Oehonmiih der Eisen^ 
bahnevy Vienna, 1871. Those who require a fuller 
bibliography will find the leading works mentioncil 
at the head of the dilleront chapters in Hadley’s 
Railroad Transporlalinn; a very long but some¬ 
what inaccurato list of titles in Charpentier et 
Maury’s TraifJ Pratique des Ghr,mins de FeVy Paris, 
1891, 3 vols. 8vo, ill the main a legal work ; while 
the best bibliography of all is prefixt*d to the work 
of J)r. Moritz Kandt on Australian railways which 
is cited above. ] 

Lioht IIaii.wayh. —a light railway can only bedermed 
from the technical stainipoint as a railway inferior, 
whether in sj)ee(l, cost, carrying capa»;ity, or equipment 
to an ordinary railway. Legally, since the passing of 
the Light Itaihvays Act ISSIU, it can be defined as a 
railway sanctioned not by a special act of parliament 
but by an order of the Light llaihvay Commission, ap¬ 
proved by the Hoard of Trade. Continental countries 
have long classiilod their railways acconiing to import¬ 
ance luui standaiil of construction and equipment. 
Prussia lias Uanptbnhnen, Nchenlujhrt-cn, ami Kleinbahnen. 
Klsowhore in (icrmany the expressions .S’ccit/wfdr, Tertidr, 
and Vizinalbahm-n uro also used. France distinguishes 
between chemiiis de fer d’inth'tH ghxhnl and d'inUrtt 
lucnl. Belgium calls the latter class vlcinavx. In all 
these countries the light lines receive pecuniary assist¬ 
ance from tile sUite, but tho state refrains, as far as 
possible, from direct interference in their management. 
In Prussia, where the Hanptbnhrcn and Nelyenbahncn are 
practically all workotl hy the state, tlie Kleinbdhntn aiv. 
workinl by contractors, sometimes individuals, but 
more usually companlos. In I'^ranco, wliere the lines of 
general interest are controlled liy the minister of public 
works, the lines of local interest arc under the control 
of the prefect of the department in which they are 
situated. In Belgium the state railway administration 
has nothing to do with the vieinal lines, w’hich are built 
and controlled by a national society in which practically 
tho only sharcliolders are the state, and the provincial 
and comnmnal authorities, while the actual working is 
in the haiiils of local contractors. 

Apart from the fact, already mentioned that tlie Light 
Uadways Act of IS.'!) permits railways to be made .and 
land to be acquired by compuKsion for the piiri>o.se on 
the authority of a non-jxii liamentary tribunal, tho chief 
Interest in the Act, from the economic (X)int of view, lies 


in the fact that it extends to Great Britain the pobey 
which in Ireland has been in force at least since 1883, 
namely, that the central government and the local 
authorities should combine Lo render dnancial assistance 
to the construction of light railways. The Act provides 
that the treasury may assist either with gifts or Imns, 
and that the local authorities of a coimty, Iwrough, or 
district may not only lend money to or subscribe for 
shares in a Light Railway Company, but may, it they 
prefer it, coiistrmjt and work the line themselves. Up 
to the end of 1897 about ninety scliomes involving the 
construction of over 800 miles of line had been subiinltea 
to the light railway commission. In no case has a local 
authority so far appeared as promoter. Four schemes 
have been actually passed, seven otJiers have been tor- 
warded by the Commission to the Board of Trade. Ho 
far as can be judged at present, light railways are likely 
to be made in most cases by private enterprise, largely 
that of the existing railway companies, unaided either 
by the treasury or the local authorities. 

[Thompson, Calalogw of Hooks and Artides relating to 
Light Railways, London, 1895, 8vo, is a useful biblio¬ 
graphy. See ilAiLWAYS, Apiicndix.] w. M. A. 

RAILWAYS (French). I’he railway system 
in France is based on concessions for limited 
periods, after wliicli the lines revert to the state, 
which has also a right of purchase on specified 
conditions. The state contributes to the cost 
of the lines by works, subventions, or by 
payment of interest on capital expended by 
the companies. During the first period of 
railway enterprise, 1823 to 1832, five per¬ 
petual concessions were granted for industrial 
lilies in tho centre of Franco, with animal- 
traction, for trans])ort of coal and other mer¬ 
chandise. One of these, that from Saint- 
Etienne to Lyons, was the first to organise in 
1832 a passenger service with locomotives. 
The line from Baris to Saint-Germain, com¬ 
monly regarded as the pioneer railway in 
France, was only conceded in 1835 and 
opened in 1837. It was, however, tho 
first railway having its terminus in the 
capital. In 1835 the government foresaw the 
future importance of railways i'rom a national 
standpoint, and M. Thiers, then minister of 
commerce and public works, obtained from 
parliament a credit of 500,000 francs for 
studies on tlie conditions and mode of construc¬ 
tion of railways in tlio future. The govern¬ 
ment had already received applications for 
concessions of lines from Paris to Rouen and 
Havre, and from Paris to Lyons and Marseilles. 
Tlio inquiry was afterwards made to include 
lines to the Belgian frontier, Strasburg, Orleans, 
Bordeaux, and Nantes. No one of the pro¬ 
jected companies was, however, able to execute 
tho entire work of any of those lines, but a 
number of concessions were granted, and it 
was only twenty years later that those and 
other isolated lines, constructed in the interval, 
were grouped into the six present great com¬ 
panies, named the Northern—Eastern—Western 

—Paris, Lyons, and lilediterranean—Orleans_ 

Southern, tho terms of all the separate conces- 
iioiis being extended to a uniform period of 
ninety-nine years. No new perpetual conces¬ 
sions had been accorded since 1833. llie 
general bases adopted for the construction of 
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railways were, that the ground should be pro¬ 
vided by the state, aided by the departments 
interested ; the pemanent way, bridges, via¬ 
ducts, and tunnels be executed by the state, the 
Companies contributing a fixed sum per mile ; 
the rails, stations, and rolling stock to be at 
the charge of the companies ; the passenger and 
goods rates to be fixed by the act of concession ; 
the state to share the net profits above a certain 
dividend after provision was made for the re¬ 
demption of capital during the period of the 
concession, at the end of w'hich the lines vver^' 
to become the property' of the state, which 
would have to take over the rolling stock, 
plant, stores, etc. at a valuation. If the net 
profits were insufficient for the dividend and 
amortisation, the state engaged to advance tlie 
difference as a loan at 4 per cent, simple in¬ 
terest, to be repaid before the dividend could 
be increased, and if not reimbursed at the 
expiration of the concession, the amount to bo 
deducted from the value of the rolling stock. 
The companies are bound to perform various 
services gratuLtously for the state, including the 
transport of mails, troops, prisoners, excise and 
customs ngeuts, to carry government stores at 
reduced rates, to permit telegraph wires to run 
along their lines and buildings, etc. The 
state also reserved a right of purchase after a 
period of fifteen years from the opening of the 
linos. The usual conditions are payment of 
the cost of the sections that have not been in 
working for fifteen years, for the rest the state 
w'ould pay during the remaining years of the 
concession an annuity equal to the average net 
receipts of the last seven years, abstraction 
made of the two most unfavourable years of 
the period. The rolling stock taken over 
would have to be paid for within three months. 
The government have not yet exercised the 
right of purchase of the systems of any of the 
great companies, whose concessions only expire 
between the years 1960 and 1960. Their lines 
form a total of 20,499 miles of the 25,535 
miles open (March 1897). There is, however, 
a network of 1744 miles of state lines formed 
by the purchase of a number of unproductive 
independent lines in 1885, some of which were 
then incorporated in the Northern, Western, 
and Orleans systems with which they competed, 
those companies transferring to the state other 
lines in exchange. The government had taken 
over those lines for political motives; their 
receipts did not cover their working ex¬ 
penses, and their suspension would have caused 
dissatisfaction among the populations they 
served. Those state lines cost the government 
£33,000,000, and the net revenue after more 
than twenty years of state management is 
only one-half per cent on the capital, which 
was borrowed at 4 per cent. The remaining 
3292 miles of French railways consist of 
small independent companies or local lines con¬ 


ceded by the communes or departments. The 
arrangements between the state and the great 
companies have been frequently modified by 
conventions, the most important of which wore 
those of the years 1859 and 1883. By the 
former the companies undertook to construct 
a number of secondary lines on the state 
guaranteeing a net revenue of 4*66 per cent 
for interest and redemption, but only as a loan 
to be reimbursed when the new lines realised 
profits. The latter was concluded when govern¬ 
ment found itself unable to carry out M. de 
Freyciniit’s great scheme put forward in 1878 
to construct 6250 miles of railroad in ten years at 
a cost of £120,000,000. Some ol the projected 
lines, generally iii thinly - i»o[)ulated regions, 
were abandoned, the others were distributed 
among the great eornpanies, which undertook 
to execute th.'m progressively on certain con¬ 
ditions. The capi tal raised by the six companies 
to the end of 1896 was £59,955,000 shares, 
£474,473,925 debentures, total £534,428,925, 
which will be paid olf by drawings at the ex¬ 
piration of the concessions. The value of the 
lines, excluding the part contributed by the 
state, was estimated in 1892 by Mr. A. 
Ncymarck, .president of the Paris Stat. 9oc., at 
£640,000,000. In 1908 the length of line 
owmed by companies was 28,161 miles, by the State 
1868, total 30,020 miles; total cost of construc¬ 
tion to 1 )eceniber 31,100 7,£711,080,000. French 
writers find a consolation for the large amount 
of the national debt in the prevision that the 
value of the railways when the leases fall in will 
be probably sullicient to w ipe it out completely. 

[Alfred Picard, Les Ohemms de Per Franr^ais .— 
Ouvergier, Gollection dcs lois et d^creU de 1788 d 
1.897; Lvi Oompagnies des (Jheminsde Fer, papers 
by Mr. A. Neymarck read before the Paris Stat. 
Society (Paris, Guillaumin ot Cie.)]. t. l. 

RAILWAYS, Statk. See Railways. 

RALEGH, Siu Walter, sometimes Raleigh 
(1552-1618). Ralegh’s economio writings were 
imt of his work as an active politician. He 
wrote in jealousy for his native land in view 
of the political ex])ansion of Spain and the 
commercial prosperity of the Netherlands. 
His tracts and his speeches in parliament, aa 
reflecting if not outstripping his age, contribute 
to its economic history. If, in his Discourse 
of War and his Discovery of Qu/ictna^ he 
discusses, as other economists were doing, the 
capacity for indefinite multiplication in a 
growing population, and urged colonial enter¬ 
prise, his chief object, pem private ambition, 
was to secure for England sources of ** Indian 
gold,” such as gave Spain the power to initiate 
and sustain her policy, and to hold which 
might “at least bo a let or impeachment to 
the quiet course and plentiful trades of the 
Spanish nation” (Guiana), In his Discourse 
of Seaports he urged the construction and 
preservation of harbours, especially at Dover, 
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predicting that “the quick uttering of com¬ 
modities which always followeth by increase of 
intercourse will cause all the coast and shire 
to bo notably manured and peopled—not with 
poor, idle, but painful and rich persons.” 
By a harbour at Dover we could both ourselves 
export Kentish corn and beer, and, by fixmg 
a staple, serve the Channel shipping witli 
commodities. But we were, it seems, too 
intent on reclaiming land on the Cinque Ports 
coast. The tract, UbsemUions touchhv) Trcule 
and Commerce with the Hollander^ etc,^ included 
in Ralegh’s works, is by some attributed to 
John Koyiner, a Cambridge vintner. In it the 
wealth of the Dutch, despite their barren soil, 
is ascribed to (<«) their leaving trade relatively 
free ; (b) their pushing ability in “o]>ening the 
gap of traflick ” ; (c) the storing of corn by 
merchant staplers, the minimum reserve at 
Amsterdam being 700,000 qrs. ; (d) their 
great fishing fleet, we being content to buy of 
them fish caught off our own coasts. His stat¬ 
istics as to this fleet have been shown to be 
greatly exaggerated. His History of the I florid, 
the product of his imprisonment in the Tower 
(1603-16), reflects his character in greatness of 
ilesign and imperfection of execution. 

In his speeches ho advocated liberty of the 
subject, as against such prescriptive legislation 
as the Statute of Tillage and the Bill for 
Sowing Hemp, leaving it to the peasant’s 
iliscretion to gi'ow corn or not. Nevertheless, 
when monopolies were attacked, he defended, 
os w.'irdon of the stannaiies in Cornw'all, his 
own patent, which prohibited the export of 
unmcited ore from the duchy, maintaining that 
by its ju'otoction the miner, instead of earning 
a maximum of “‘Js. a week, finding himself,” 
now receivtal a fixi-d wage of 4s. weekly. On 
one occasion of voting subsidies against Spain, 
he opposed a mol ion for taking a census as a 
basis of assessment on the ground that it 
would often reveal beggary “where is estimation 
of wealth,” whereby the credit of such persons, 
“which is imw their w'ealth, would bo fouml 
nothing w’orlh.” On a subsequent similar 
occasion he held it injustice to assess as far 
dow’u as “ three pound men," when the estates 
of wealthy men wtic “ not set down in the 
Queen’s Book ” at the hundredth part of their 
wwilth. “(\dl you this jxir juyum w’hen a 
j)Oor man pays as much as a rich ?” 

[irorA:.s, London, 17nl.—^D’Bwea, Four FmsI 
Pari in me Ills of Queen Kli:tiheth. —lid wards, Life 
of Ha leg hy 1868. —M‘C>illucli, Si-ai'ce. and To/a- 
able Tracts on (^imnieree.] c. a. F. 

RAMOS, Knkique. See 

RAMSAY, Sir Okoikjk, Bart. (19th century), 
wrote eoonoinio, ethical, ami political <lis- 
courses. 

Among these the one of most economic import- 
mice is ins Fssay on the Distribution of WeaWt 
(Kdin., 1836, 8vo), an attempted supplement, the 


author tells us, to the works of RicARDO and MILL, 
whose labours in this field—of profits and the dis¬ 
tribution of w ealth—were, he thought, incomplete. 
The author opens the matter by inquiring into the 
causes which determine what portion of the whole 
produce of industry shall go to the labourer, that 
is, the causes determining the rate of wages, which 
he finds varies directly as the demand, and in¬ 
versely as the supply. He quotes and advocates 
the Malthusian doctrine of the advisability of re¬ 
straining population, refutes the Ricardian theory 
of the natural price of the commodity labour as 
that “which is neces.s.ary to enable labourers one 
with another to subsist and perpetuate their race 
without either increase or diminution.” He denies 
that labour is a commodity, or that, as according 
to H. F. Stouch, it has a “ Prix necessaire,” below 
which it cannot fall. He argues that the labourer 
will take any pittance “provided he can get no 
more. ” 

In ch. iii. Ramsay discusses gross profits, or 
the circumstances which regulate the share of the 
m tister - ca pital i s t. 

Ramsay is distinctly on the side of labour as 
opposed to capital, and points out that where 
profits arise from an improvement in the produc¬ 
tive powers of labour and capital, the common- 
wealth at large benefits, but where individual 
profits are due to the fall of wages,—though the 
individual may ol)tain an advantage, the nation is 
injured in its most numerous class (p. 144 et seq.). 
In thi.s chapter ou gross profits, Itamsay points 
out very eh\arly how tlie rate of profit falls in con¬ 
sequence of diminished productiveness. He care¬ 
fully avoids the fallacious doctrine of a general rise 
in value, and, while agreeing with Ricardo as to the 
question of profit being entirely one of proportion, 
he finds fault with him f or not taking into calculation 
that part of produce necessary for replacing fixed 
capital. He next criticises Ricardo’s peculiar use 
of the term “ wages,” by which he understands the 
labourer’s proportion of the whole j)roduce. He 
(p. 181) objects to Adam Smith’s e.xplaiiation of 
tiie comparative proportion of profits in Europe ; 
and censures (p. 182) Stoioh’s theory that the 
master or capitalist, after paying rent and -.vages 
— is dependent for his profit on the sale of his 
commodity, 

Ch. vii. deals with rent, which Ramsay insists 
is in its origin the ejj'ect of a high price of agricul¬ 
tural produce, not the cause, Chs. viii. ix. x. and 
xi. treat of the division of landed proi)erty, with 
its economic, political, ami moral consequences; 
and ch. xii. is devoted to the subject of the 
national revenue, which he defines as “that 
l)ortiou of the annual gross proiluce of any country 
which either is actually employed in satisfyiu<r 
immediately the physical wants of its inhabitants 
during the c<uirse of a yeiu*, or which may be so 
employed without at all impaiiing the sources of 
national wealtii.” 

Ou p. 496 he quotes Malthus’s prophecy that 
the U.S.A. will one day manufacture their own 
raw protluce, and he applies this to our own in¬ 
dustries, in wliich he observes, with a foresight 
which events have justified, other nations will 
compete with us. Ramsay’s intelligeuce on the 
free-trade question was, however, not great, rts at 
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the close of this very chapter we find him depre¬ 
cating the abolition of the corn laws, insisting that 
the possible good derived from the cheapness of 
com would scarcely be suflficient to “ induce the 
legislature to create so great a present evil.” 

Other works by Ramsay arc :— 

A Disquisition on OovernmerUy Edin., 1837, 
8vo.— Political Discourses^ Edin., 1838, 8vo.— 
An Enquiry into the Principles of Human Hap¬ 
piness and Human Duty^ Lond., 1843, 8vo.— 
Instinct and Reason as the First Principles of 
Human Knowledge^ Lond., 1862, 8vo. a. l. 

RAPER, Matthew, elected F.R.S. in 1751, 
his name disappears from their lists in 1778. 

He made four contributions to the Philosophical 
Transactions^ the hist of which— An enquiry into 
the value of Greek and Roman Money^ 1771, 
republished 1772, and by the Political Economy 
Club with preface by M‘Culloch in A Select Col¬ 
lection of Scarce and Valuable Traxds on Money^ 
1856—was the most important English contri¬ 
bution to the subject between Greaves, 1647, 
and Hussey, 1836. The latter’s Essayy pp. 8, 
68, 221, praised it none too highly, but most 
of its results have been superseded by the 
discoveries of inscriptions, etc., referred to 
by Bockh, Metrologische Unterrsu^ungeny 1838 ; 
Brandis, Das Munz- Mass- und Gemichtswesen 
in Vorderasieny 1866 ; Schillbach, Beitrag zur 
griechischen GewichUkundCy 1877, and Mommsen’s, 
Lenormant’s, and Hultsch’s well-known works. 
His error as to the libra was only *633 per cent. 

[Sir W. Smith, Dictmvary of Greek and Roman 
AntiquiiieSy 1891, sub tit. “ Pondera.”] J. d. r. 

RAPIDITY OF CIRCULATION. This 
phrase is used in dealing with the theory of 
money to express the fact that in a community 
in which the use of money is habitual, in order 
to effect the number of exchanges of com¬ 
modities required by the community, each 
piece of money passes from hand to liand 
many times, representing a fresh purcliase 
on each occasion. Though it is not essential 
to contemplate this fact in relation to a given 
period of time, yet as our habit in considering 
commercial transactions is to look to their 
annual amount, the idea embodied in the 
[>hrase, “rapidity of circulation,” becomes 
clearer if it be stated that the rapidity of 
circulation of a piece of money is the average 
number of times it changes hands in the course 
of the year. Mill’s insistence that “ time is 
not the thing to be considered,” Princ.y bk. iii. 
ch. viii. § 3, only made the idea more diflBcult 
to grasp. Locke certainly saw the real office 
of “quickness of circulation,” and the basis 
of the true theory (see Locke on Currency). 
The significance of that idea gradually be¬ 
came apparent through the investigation into 
the quantity of money required by a community. 
The old opinion was that the aggregate amount 
of the money in a country at any time was 
equal to the aggregate of all commodities then 
and there for sale. Sir AVilliam Petty, in 
1682, understood the subject better than many 


who followed him. Berkeley, in 1735, tersely 
put the truth, that “a sixpence twice paid is 
as good as a shilling.” Bandini, in 1737 
(Discorso Economico, pp. et scq.), saw the 
same truth. It was not till much later that 
the effect of the circulation of money was 
thoroughly comprehended. Sismondi in 1820, 
Nouveaux PrincijyeSy v. 11, and elsewhere, 
wrote that “the amount of medium in circula¬ 
tion in a state must be equal to the sum of the 
payments made in it in a given time, divided 
by the sum of the times the former has 
on an average changed oumers.” It became 
generally understood that a piece of money 
did its work several times over for different 
persons in respect of different purchases, and 
most writers by 1850 had definitely adopted 
the phrase uiidor discussion. Roscher, for 
instance, in dealing with the amount of money 
needed in a community, makes it depend on 

(1) the number and extent of transactions ; 

(2) the rapidity of circulation ; and adds 
that one coin, circulating ten times a year, is 
equal to ten coins of the same denomination 
which go from hand to hand once a year. 
J. S. Mill discusses rapidity of circulation 
from the point of view of the purchasing power 
of money. 

The practical question is whether any such 
estimate can be made of the work done by 
each piece of money, in any given com¬ 
munity, as to indicate the quantity of money 
required by the community. Knowing what 
the phrase connotes, is it possible to formulate 
its effect for practical use ? Such an inquiry 
is hopeless. The factors to be dealt with 
are so numerous, ill-defined, and illusive, that 
it is impossible to evolve a formula which the 
mind can conveniently carry. The different 
denominations of coins, the different habits of 
mind of the persons handling the coins, the 
different commodities to be exchanged—all 
affect the inquiry. Consequently the supply 
of the circulating medium to a community 
remains purely empirical ; and, so far as theory 
goes, we have never got much beyond Sir 
William Petty’s suggestion, two centuries ago, 
that the money required in circulation in 
England was equal to Jialf the amount of the 
ground rents (paid half-yearly) -p J the amount 
of the house rents (paid quarterly) + [lart of 
the wages (paid weekly) -f the value of all 
exported commodities. 

Such considerations as the elfect of Hoard¬ 
ing, the absorption of coin as ornament on the 
person, as happens with the coolie women of 
India, the greater rapidity of circulation in 
cities than in thinly-populated areas, are of no 
real assistance in determining the actual numbers 
of the purchases made by each coin, or even 
of each sovereign’s worth of coin in circulation. 
So far as their extent is known they furnish 
an element in the adjustment of the amount 
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ol coin to bo issued annually in a coinniunity. 
The development of banking facilities and 
clearing-house arrangements lias made the actual 
working of tho circulation much clearer. 

[Roschcr’s Political Economy (Lalor’s irans.), 

§ cxxiii., vol. i. pp. — Sismondi, jSoui-caiu: 

Principe.% bk. v. eh. ii.—J. S. Mill’s Principles^ 
bk. hi. ell. viii. § d; eh. ix. § -‘k — Sidgwicks 
Principles, p. 214 .--Irving FMier, International. 
Inquiry on Cost of Liony. -Bill passed by U.S. 
Senate, 1012 (Presi.lenL 'bift).] C. A. H. 

IIAPP, George (1770-1847), founder of the 
sect known as Economiks, was a native of 
Wiirtcinberg, where he made his first effort to 
bring back society to tho principles of early 
Christianity. Failing in this, he and his 
followers emigrated in 1803 to western 
Pennsylvania. A settlement called Harmony 
was established, and Kapp’a followers were 
known ns Harmonites. In 1815 the community 
removed to Indiana and founded New Harmony. 
Again failure attended these religious socialists, 
and tho settlement was sold to Robert Owen 
{q.v.) in 1824. An experimental community 
was formed on Owen’s system, but this also 
failed in tho cour.se of three years. Meanwhile 
Rapp and his disciples returned to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and built a new settlement, on the right 
bank of tho Ohio, called Economy, where they 
employed themselves in farming. Rapji’s 
loading doctrine was tho sj)cedy second coming 
of Christ; to prepare for this his object was to 
amass as much wealth as ])os8ible. lie enjoined 
tho most rigid economy both on himself and 
Ids followers. They laboured strenuously, 
practised celibacy, and h.-id all things in 
common. In course of time the community 
became extremely wealthy, possessing largo 
farms, dairies, and vincyard.s, and it was 
reported to hold many millions of dollara' 
worth of railway and bank shares. When 
Rapp died in 1847 tho community numbered 
several hundreds, but it gradually dwindled 
away until there were not a hundred survivors 
at the United States census of 1890. 

[Cyclopocdia of American liioyraphy. — Ghain- 
herss Encyclopivdia. —Nordhoff, C., Communistic 
Societies of tJie l\S., 1875, pp. 63 G. B, s. 

HATE. A rate is defined in Sweet’s Law 
Dictionary as “a sum assessed or made payable 
by a body having local jurisdiction over the 
district in which tho por.son on whom the rate 
is a.sse.s3ed dwells or lias property.” A rate 
may thus be said to differ from a tax in being 
a local or municipal, not a national or imperial, 
imposition. It is always levied directly, and 
usually on immovable property. What public 
expenses should be met out of rates rather than 
out of taxes will depend in the first instance on 
the apportionment of functions between central 
and local authorities. Thus in England the 
relief of the poor has been charged upon the 
rates. But the expenses of a branch of 


ailministration which has been left to local 
authorities—as primary education, may be de¬ 
frayed in whole or in part from the national 
treasury. Such grants in aid of tho rates have 
been growing in number and importance of late 
years. They are open to the objection tliat 
they tend to relax the economy of local 
authorities. Tho term “rate” is commonly but 
inaccurately applied to the charges made by gas 
and water companies for the commodities which 
they supply. 

[Castle, On Exiting. —Palgrave, Local Taxaiion; 
—Toion Holdings Committee, 1886-88.—Goscheii, 
Reports and Speeches on Local Taxation,"] 

F. 0. M. 

RATE j Rate.s, Incidence of. Rate means 
proportion, being levied in proportion to the 
value of the property subject to the rate. 
Thus customs used to be regulated by a royal 
(1556) or statutory (1660, 1724) “book of 
rates,” and modern statutes still sometimes 
refer to customs as “duties and rates.” 
Nowadays, however, rates arc almost invari¬ 
ably opposed to duties and taxes; and the 
line of cleavage is rightly defined by Mr. 
Caiman as follows: when ib(3 taxing authority 
requires a lump sum payalilo by contributions 
in certain proportions, this is a rate; when it 
requires sums from certain persons or on 
certain occasions, this is a direct or indirect tax. 
From 1334 and onwards FiFriCENTiis and 
Tentji.s were in this .sense rates ; .so are modern 
French “contributions foncieres et mobilises.” 
But there is this difference between England 
and France: in France local are added to central 
“contributions,” or else consist of Octroi ; in 
England all local imposts are rates—no central 
imposts are rates except the Land Tax, which 
is raised by “a pound rate.” Hence, popular 
language dubs all imposts b}^ a non-sovereign 
body, rates, and all imposts by a sovereign, or 
like a colony, quasi - sovereign body, taxes, 
customs or excise. The earlic^st local rates 
were tho “scot” (see Scot and Lot), “town- 
ley,” or “ constable’s tax,” jiayable by members 
of a township “jiixla facilitates,” and often 
including tlio hundred and county rates. Side 
by side with this was the church parish rate 
virtually abolished in 1868. But a new system 
grow up of imposing separate rates for separate 
objects—such as sewers (1427), bridges (1530), 
and gaols (1531) — which culminated in the 
pour rate of, 1572, 1598 (Thorold Rogers, Hist, 
of Ayr, and Prices, vi. 101), and 1601; and the 
poor-rate soon became the pattern after which 
every local impost was remodelled. The modern 
history of local rating begins therefore in 1601. 

Alodern rates, such as (1) the general, and 
(2) special county rates, in which the hundred 
gaol-fees, shirehalls, asylums, and, since 1888, 
county police rates are more or less completely 
merged; (3) the borough, and (4) borough 
watch rates; (5) general, and (6) special 
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district - rates of (a) town councils, urban im¬ 
provement commissioners, or in London county 
vestries, and (b) rural district councils under 
the Public Health Acts, etc., of this reign; 
(7) general, and (8) special parish council rates ; 
(9) sewers, lighting, police, and general rates 
in London county ; such (10) highway, (11) 
lighting and watching, (12) baths, and (13) 
library, (14) burial board, and (15) education 
rates as are not swallowed up in the preceding 
rates, are all levied according to the annual 
value of property rateable to the poor rate, 
either in the same way as, or as part of, the 
poor rate. Not that there is uniformity. The 
county and borough, but not London county, 
rates may be based on independent valuations 
by their respective authorities — an absurd 
waste. Urban district rates are usually 
**made” by separate oflScers, other rates being 
**made*’ by the overseers. The main burden 
of special expenses is wisely cast on those who 
profit thereby; and there are anomalous ex¬ 
emptions from urban general district rates. 
Occupiers deduct from their rent three-fourths 
of private improvement rates (a special species 
of district special rate), and poor people often 
compound,” i.e. the owners and not the 
occupiers pay rates ; and these eases are differ¬ 
ently defined in different acts. Many towns 
have private acts. Again, the distinctions of 
rate and rate are artificial. Highway rates 
have been split up, and part has become 
county and part district rates. District rates 
belong in the country to the poor rate, but 
arc usually separate in boroughs, and some¬ 
times the poor rate swallows up the borough 
rate, which, again, swallows up sometimes the 
watch rate, and sometimes the general district 
rate. Finally, there survive (16) sewers rates 
(1631) (1861), (17) general sewers tax, (18) 
drainage rates, and (19) a few highway rates 
leviable by way-wardens which have nothing 
to do with poor-law machinery. 

Under the act of 1601 poor rates were levied 

(1) by overseers, including churchwardens; 

(2) on every parochial inhabitant, and (3) 
occupier of (4) lands, houses, tithes, (saleable) 
underwoods, and (coal) mines ; (5) according to 
the ability of the parish. We will take these 
points in order: (1) In 1894 in rural parishes 
churchwardens were deprived of this oflice, and 
the other overseers, formerly nominees of the 
magistrates, were made elective, and the local 
government board may extend similar pro¬ 
visions to towns. Up to 1834 the overseers, 
since then the guardians, decide how much 
must be raised for the coming year. The 
overseers prepare the valuation list, which, 
since 1862, is corrected and countersigned by 
a committee of guardians called “The Union 
Assessment Committee,” and then becomes 
official. They then “make” the rate, i.e, 
state that “ A. B. being assessed at so much, 


must pay so much in the £ ” ; and two magis¬ 
trates “allow” the rate—a mere form. Since 
1744 the rate must be published ; since 1836 
a prescribed form is followed. An appeal lies 
to special petty and to quarter sessions. Non¬ 
payment entails a magisterial distress-warrant 
against chattels, or, if there are no ch;ittels, 
three months’ imprisonment. Paid collectors 
have daring this century been appointed by 
the guardians; formerly the overseers w'cro 
collectors. (2) ard (3) The local unit is the 
parish, but the township is largely substituted 
in the north under an act of 1662. Unlike 
most sewers and drainage rates, and the private 
improvement rate, the poor rate—tliough classed 
by economists as a land tax (Sir R. Gifien, 
Essays in Fiv.am-a^ ser. i. p. 252)—is personal, 
and does not charge land. (2) In the south 
and west of England “local, visible, and 
profitable ” personalty was assessed to the poor 
rate, a practice which the courts finally 
.sanctioned (1795). Here, too, the worst 
abuses of poor relief began and culmin¬ 
ated (1795). About this time the old staplers 
and clothiers migrated from the west of 
England to Yorkshire. These three facts were 
probably connected; the poor law commis¬ 
sioners ascribed the third to the first two ; but 
Massib mentions the high price of coal and 
necessaries, Tuukeii [Instructionsfor Travellers, 
1757, p. 25) and the Select Committee on 
Wool (1806) mention the bad organisation of 
industry in the west of England as the prime 
cause, and there were earlier migrations to 
Ireland and elsewhere. Since 1840 personalty 
may not be assessed; but the practice still varies 
as to machinery (Hansard, Debates, 1887 ; see 
Index 5. V. “ Rating of Machinery ”). Poor-law 
rating according to “means and substance” 
prevailed in Scotland from 1579 to 1861; and 
shopkeepers often become overseers in order 
to j>ry into their rivals’ stock-in-trade. The 
highway rates which from 1654 to 1767 
aftected personalty were seldom levied. (3) 
“ Occupier ” excludes lodgers, servants and 
dwellers in empty houses, but applies to flats, 
colleges, charities, and hospitals. If the rent 
is less than £8, or, in London county, £20, 
the “Compound Householder” system pre¬ 
vails. In Scotland rates are generally thrown 
half on owners, half on occupiers; and in Ireland 
a similar system exists with regard to the poor 
rate, and agricultural and pastoral holdings. 
Advocates of this plan are referred to by Blun- 
den (ch. vii.). (4) The words “salea,ble” and 
“coal” were struck out in 1874, and sporting 
rights were added. (6) There was no one plan 
of estimating the payer’s ability until .1836. 
Since then the overseers (i) estimate the rent 
which the premises would fetch if let to a 
yearly tenant free of tithes and tenants* rates 
and taxes; (ii) and then dedimt repairs, in¬ 
surance, and renewal expenses—(i) is called 
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“gross estimated rental,” (ii) “net rateable 
value”: (i) is usually about 6 per cent less than 
the corresponding income-tax assessments, and 
(ii) usually knocks off another 15 per cent (see 
IJbinden, p. 126). The following figures are 
from the Report of the TjOcal Oovermurtt Board, 
Kxpenditnre of local authorities, exclinling loan 
ex])enditure, was met (in round figures) thus *. 

JU j es Coleeotjsd. 

18»JS. I I'jOS-O. 

Urban . 027,000 Metropolitan • • £15,303,010 

London . '^,^^y^, 0 {^\KMra■'lnetropolitan - 
Hural 1,410,000 Wholly Urhaij . 25,683,934 

Mixed 8,358,000 Urban and Uural . 16,9'‘3,388 

lUiral . . . 3,293,120 

Total £10,504,000 

FnjniTreasiiry 951,000 Total (England and 
Tolls, ete. . 7,289,000 Wales). . .£01,273,458 

From Imperial Funds 21,355,732 

Total 711,000 - 

Total . £82.620,190 

The total (England and Wales) had become 
(IfiOIM 0) £();i,260,940. Local debts rose from 
£92 ,.Sl^ 0, 100 (1875) to £512,487,522 (1908-0). 
Itab'-H per £ were 8.s. 10|d. (1817), 3s. 8d. (1827), 
2s. 7d. (1811), 38. 4(1. (1808), 6s. 1 -2(1. (1908-9). 

Tlie Agricultural Rates Act 1896, and Grants 
for K<liieatif)n, are estimated to make t!ie 
Treasury Subventions, 1908-9, £12,311,000 
(see Hettermknt). 

[There are three classical Reports on Local 
Tttxation^ by the Poor Law Commissioners (1843), 
Mr. Goschen (1870), and Sir H. II. Fowler (1893) 
(who rejirints the Report of 1870). See als<) G. H. 
ill linden, Ijocal Taxation ami Finance (1895).— 
K. (hinnan, History of Local Rates in England 
(1806).—Cohden Club Essays (ed. J. II. Probyn), 
IjtKol ('toremmentand Taxation, ‘2ud ed. 1882.— 
H. 11. Gneist, History of the English Constitution, 
trails, by Ashworth (1891).—J. J. O’Meara, 
Municipal Taxation at Home and Abroad (1894). 
—R. K. Iiiglis Palgrave, Local Taxation of Great 
llrilain and Ireland (1871).—Repta. 0^Select Com- 
niit/ce iin Toirn Holdings, 1889, vol. xv.. Index 
s.r. “Kate,” 1892, vol. xviii. --R. S. Wright and 
II. lloiihouse, Outline of Jjocal Government and 
J.ocat Taxation in England and RVr7<vv (1894). — 
Repts. of /jOC((l Gorcrnnicnt Board.'\ j. d. n. 

RATE IN All). Previous to the year 1834 
every parisli liad to provide for tlie relief of its 
own poor, llio rate in aid was a rale levied 
upon neighbouring parishes to assist a pari.sh 
wliich was unequal to this burthen. The 
princi[)le of a rate in aid was first introduced 
by an act of 1555 (2 k 3 P. and M. c. 5), but 
only with reference to parishes in the same 
city or corporate town. An act of 1597 (39 
Eliz. c. 3), wliiidi amended and consolidated 
earlier statutes for the relief of the poor, enabled 
two or more justices of the peace dwelling in or 
near a parish alleged to be. unable to maintain 
its poor, if satisfied of that inability, to lay a 
rat«^ in aid upon other parishes in the same 
hundred, or n]mn individuals in such parhshes. 
It the hundred were judged unequal to assisting 
the parishes which could not relieve their poor, 


the quarter-sessions might levy a rate in aid 
upon any other parishes within the county. 
The celebrated act of 1601 (43 Eliz. c. 2) 
repealed the act of 1697, but re-enacted these 
provisions. Since the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act 1834, the formation of unions 
of parishes, and the establishment of a common 
poor fund for London, has rendered the levying 
of rates in aid unnecessary. 

[Cannan, History of Local Rates in England,] 

F. C. M. 

RATI. See Rupee. 

RATING OF THE GUINEA. See Guinea, 
Introduction and Rating of. 

RATIO BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER. 
See Gold ; Silver ; Precious Metals, Dis¬ 
coveries OF. 

RATIO OF EXCHANGE. See Exchange, 
Foreign : also Mint Par of Exchange ; 
Gold Points in Foreign Exchanges. 

RAU, Karl Heinrich (1792-1870), born at 
Erlangen, studied in the university of that city, 
in which he became, 1816, an extraordinary, 
and, 1818, ordinary profes.sor. In 1822 he 
accepted a call to the chair of political economy 
at Heidelberg, where in 1846 he was made a 
privy councillor. He was a member of the first 
Baden chamber, and was elected to the Frankfort 
parliament in 1848. He died at Heidelberg. 

Rau was a follower of Adam vSmitii. At first, 
influenced by the older German economists, with 
whose writings he was thoroughly acquainted, 
he showed mercantilist tendencies and a leaning 
towards a protectionist policy, as well as an 
inclination in favour of a revived gild-system. 
But giadnally, as he himself tells ns, larger 
experience led him to cliange many of his 
opinions; ho entered nioro and more fully 
into the views of Smith, and adopted the 
})rinciple of freedom of trade and manii- 
iacturcs, though not with the rigour of the 
English school. Ho studied also the later 
English economists, and accepted the so- 
called Ricardian theory of rent. Early in 
life Rau inclined to the historical method, 
but he afterwards conceived the mistaken 
notion that that method dealt only with the 
past and did not concern itself with the 
improvomeiit of existing conditions; and his 
interests became too exclusively practical. 

Rail i.s not remarkable for precision of thought 
or strict accuracy of expression ; his character is 
“erudite thoroughness.” lie interweaves with 
his ab.stract discussions many geographical and 
statistical illustrations. His writings are specially 
adapted for the use of public officials and members 
of the legislature, being very full on the applica¬ 
tion of theoretical principles to concrete cases. 
He was the economic teacher of the well-governed 
Gcrinaii middle states from 1815 to 1848, his 
doctrines having taken root among the liberal and 
enlightened civil servants of those states. 

Among his most notable economic publications 
may be mentioned his early prize essay, Vber das 
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Zun/lwc;ten, 1815; Ansichitn der Volksvyirth- 
schaft^ 1821 ; Mallhus und Say^ 1821 : and, 
above all, his Lehrhuch der polilischm Oehmmrde 
(1826-1837), which has appeared in many editions, 
and has been remodelled by Adolf Wagner and 
Erwin Nasse, the former doing much the greater 
portion of this work. Rau also gave in 1819 a 
free, but very good, translation of Storch's 
d'^conomie politique. He established in 1835 a 
periodical entitled Arcliiv derpolitischen Oekonomie 
und Polizeiivissenschaft, and conducted it, at first 
alone, afterwards in conjunction with Hanssen. A 
very large number of reviews and other papers by 
Rau appeared in the Archiv. 

[Leser in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. —Lippert in 
Uandv), der Staatswissenschaften, —Roscher, Gesch. 
rfcr W. 0., p. 847.] J.K.i. 

RAUDOT, Claude Marie (1801-1879), born 
at Saulieu, C6te d’Or, died at Pontaiibert, 
Yonne. Ho had been appointed a magistrate 
before the Revolution of 1830, but being a legiti¬ 
mist by conviction, he resigned in that year. 

During the reign of Louis Philippe, Raudot 
published La France avant la R^olution^ 8vo, 
Ist ed. 1841, 2nd ed. 1847), a faithful summary 
of the state of France when the ^!tats-giniraux 
were convoked. 

Elected a representative. of the people in 
November 1848, Raudot was re-elected to the 
legislative assembly in May 1849. 

The coup d'itat caused him to return to private 
life. While he was in parliament he had pub¬ 
lished two works, which, like the first he wrote, 
were successful. The first of the.se was De la di~ 
cadence de la France (4th edition, 1850), a 
sensational title which should not be taken literally. 
He desired to make it clear that France was 
strangled by the laws, but that these hindrances 
could be easily removed, and hence had made less 
progress than other countries. Administrative 
centralisation was the principal hindrance, and 
Raudot elojiuently described the injuries it in¬ 
flicted on France. His second work, the sequel 
and in some respects the complement of the 
first, De la grandeur possible de la France, 
8vo, 1851, discusses, oue by one, each of the 
public offices, and shows the reforms most required 
in each. Amongst these reforms decentralisation 
takes the first place. Even in the present day it 
would be well for the governing body of France, 
legislators and ministers alike, to study this work, 
one of great ability and much conscientious re¬ 
search. During the second empire Raudot 
published Napoleon peint par lui-mMie 
(18mo, 1865). This coudemses the first fifteen 
volumes of the conversation and correspondence, 
official and otherwise, of Napoleon I., collected, 
.classified, and republished by order of Napoleon 
HI., and contains revelations startlingly suggestive 
of the baseness of the causes of the wars, particu¬ 
larly the wars of conquest so disastrous to hh-aiice. 

This work may thus strengthen the feeling of 
security among nations. A. o. f. 

RAYNAL, Guillaume Thomas Francois 
(1713-1796). After having studied at the 
Jesuit College, he became a Jesuit himself and 
a pariah priest in Paris, until he left the 


church and began life anew as a man oi 
letters. 

His first works, all of them historical, are mere 
compilations and quite foigotten, but his Ilistoire 
philosophique et politique des itchlmeuunls et du 
commerce des Europhns dans les deux Indes 
(Geneva, 4 vols. 1770, 10 vols. 1781—first ed., 
without the author’s name) ma<le a great stir at 
the date of its publication, and was sentenced by 
the Paris parliament to be burnt by the public 
executioner. It is full of furious attacks on 
religion and existing institutions, written in a 
pompous and declamatory style, and provoked 
.animosity from all quarters, flrimm stated that 
one-third of the book was tin* wojvk of Diderot. 
Turgot was shocked by “its incoherence and by 
seeing the most op]) 0 .site prira<loxes defended 
with the same heat, tlie s.ame eloquence, the same 
fanaticism. . . . He, the author, is more learned 
and has more natural sensibility and eloquence 
than Helvetius, but he is quite as desultory in 
his ideas, and as much a stranger to the tnie 
nature of mankind” (ffi’itvres, ii. p. 801). A 
passage from a letter of Horace Walpole to the 
Countess of Aylesbury (Dec. 20, 1772) conveys a 
lively picture of the contents of the book. “It 
tells one everything in the world: how to make 
conquests, invasions, blunders, settlements, b.auk- 
ruptcies, fortunes, etc. ; tells you the natural 
and historical history of all nations; talks 
commerce, navigation, tea, coffee, china, mines, 
.salt, spices; of the Portuguese, Englisli, French, 
Dutch, Dane.s, Spaniard.s, Arabs, caravans, 
Persian, Indians; of Louis XIV, and the king of 
Prussia; of La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Adnjiral 
Saunders ; of rice, and dancing women ; of camels, 
ginghams, and muslins ; of millions of millions 
of livre.s, pounds, rupees, and cowries ; of iron 
cables and Circassian women; of Law and the 
Mississippi; and against all governments and 
religions^’ ( Walpole's Letters, vol. v. p. 421, edit. 
Cunningham). Raynal expre.ssly boasts that he 
ha.s consulted ull available sources, and in his 
overbearing way exclaims at the outset“ I have 
questioned the living . . . and the dead ... in 
whatever language they have written. . . . Jf a 
man living at the pole or under the line, and 
capable of informing me on some important point, 
had been pointed out to me, I would have 
repaired to the pole or the line and challenged 
him to tell me the truth” (vol. i. p. 3, edit. 1781). 
In fact he inserted whole pages taken from 
previous writers or histories without acknow¬ 
ledging his obligations. 

Putting on one side literary faults and 
extravagant attacks on religion, this treatise de 
Omni re sdbili, had it»been cut down to one-half 
of its size, would not have been a bad historical 
work ; a good deal of sound criticism on colonial 
policy is to be found in its pages. Raynal dissents 
from the prevailing mania of pseudo-pliilosophical 
admiration for the Chinese, and most of the 
historical summaries are put in a plain and 
sensible way. As an economist, though he does 
not commit himself to absolute doctrines, he still 
shows a predilection for agriculture and industry, 
and ascribes the decay of Portugal to its neglect 
of the cultivation of its territory : “ Enlightened 
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men frankly regretted the neglect of the real 
sources of wealth, as the tillage of the soil, in 
order to run after those glittering objects, the 
precious metals” (vol, i. p, 241). This passage 
shows that he did not belong to the older school 
of mercantilists. e. ca. 

READ, Samuel— 

is best known by his Political Economy^ An In¬ 
quiry into the natural grounds of right to Vendible 
Property or wealthy published at Edinburgh for the 
autlior, 1829, the preface being dated from Roslin, 
October 1829. He had before written (1) On 
Money and the Bank Restriction Laws (May 
181C). (2) The Problen solved in the explication of a 
Plan of a safe^ steady^ and secure Qovernment Paper 
Currency and Legal Tender^ Edinburgh, 1818. 
(3) In his Exposure of Certain Plagiarism of J. 
R. APCullochf Esq.f author of two Essays on 
reduction of the interest of the NationxU Debt^ 
committed in the last j^uhlished of those essay 
the Scotsman newspaper and Edinburgh Review^ 
In recto decus, Edinburgh, 1819, he complained 
that M‘Cullocii in the second of his two essays 
on the national debt (Nov. 1816) borrowed 
without acknowledgment from the above tract 
on Money (a) the general rule of adjustnient, 
namely, that creditors accept the exact weight of 
bullion which would have been bought at the time 
of contract witli the currency advanced then by 
them to the borrowers. In McCulloch’s earlier 
essay the standard was not bullion but corn. 
(6) He borrowed the application to the stock- 
hohlers, practically reducing the interest on the 
national debt. Uea<l, in any case, was not followed 
by M‘Culloch in applying the principle to all debts, 
private as well as public. He had written also on 
population (see below). 

“Political econoniy,” he writes in the preface to 
his Inquiry^ “ has been hitherto designated as the 
science which treats of the production and distribu¬ 
tion of vvealtli, and it has been totally overlooked 
that this includes the demonstration of the right to 
wealth. It is here, therefore, for the first time, 
treated as an investigation concerning the right to 
wealth or property.” “ Its chief object (Introduc¬ 
tion, p. xviii) is to deinonstrate what is just or 
unjust in all the most important and dillicult points 
fclating to the product ion and distribution of 
property or wealth; property, i.e. vendible or 
transferable property being the chief, if not the 
only subject of the virtr.c of justice political 
ecouomy might indeed be calicd the science of 
political justice.” But if we expect from this begin¬ 
ning a treatise on the lines of the Inquiry concerning 
Political Justice by W. Godwin, wo shall be disa])- 
pointod. Head’s book is mainly economical, .and to 
a large extent orthodox. Godwin’s view of inherited 
property is expressly rejected (pp. 121, 122) on the 
ground that labour by itself is far from producing 
all the wealth in existence; accniuulated capital 
jdaya a part that cannot be ignored (p. 124). Read 
deals severely with Labour BeJ'ended against the 
Claims of Capital (anon., 1825) (pp. 125-132). He 
has little but praise for Adam Smith, but no praise 
for Mai/itiits, against whom he had written a 
pamphlet, Ceneral Statement qf an Argument on 
the Sub^tct xf Population in Ansioer to Mr, 
Malthus's 7Ti4wry (Edinburgh, 1821). The 


principle of population seems to him to be in no 
other sense the cause of poverty and misery among 
the lower classes of the people 'Hhan as that 
principle is the cause of their existence ” {Inguiry^ 
p. 158, cp. 168-170, and 65 n.). 

Read follows Adam Smith in considering ‘ ‘ labour 
the only certain measure of value ” as well as the 
chief though not the only “ ingredient in the cost 
of production ” (p. 199). He attaches impoitauce 
to the idea of an “absolute value,” though this 
is, he admits, less an economic than a philo¬ 
sophic idea; it is “ happiness itself or pleasur¬ 
able sensation” (p. 229). He considers that 
the desire of bettering our own condition is 
resolvable into the preference of pleasure to pain 
(p. 146). The utilitarian standard is to be con¬ 
tinually borne in mind (p. 229, cp. e.g. p. 362). 
The fact of appropriation ought also to be better 
remembered than it usually is; Read deduces 
from it that rent enters into price (p. 243), and 
he justifies by it his use of “vendible property” 
for wealth (pp. 19-21). He is certainly no assailant 
of the received rights of proi)erty; and thinks to 
place them more surely beyond attack by a poor- 
law system that would allow 4.s. a week to the 
aged and infirm, and 33. to the unemployed, in 
addition to the usual forms of relief (p. 361). 
Like recent writers, ho considers that, since the 
land is no longer open to the labourer, the labourer 
out of employment has a very special claim on 
society (pp. 364-375). “The right of the poor 
to support, and the right of the rich to engross 
and accumulate, are correlative and reciprocal 
privileges, the former being the condition on which 
the latter is enjoyed ” (p. 375). 

Finally, in regard to taxation, Head’s view is 
that there is a point up to which it acts as a whole¬ 
some stimulus to industry (p. 388), but the limit 
is easily overstepped, and was overstepped in the 
late war. “Those who are old enough to re¬ 
member the state of the country and of tlie labour¬ 
ing classes before the commcucenieut of the late 
war, can bear ample testimony to the fact that 
their hours of labour were not so long, nor their 
exertioms so arduous as they became towards the 
conclusion of it, and that they gradually increased 
with the increase of the taxes” (p. 390 n.). 

Read is by no means the worst of the minor 
writers on political economy who abounded in the 
first half of the 19th century ; and it is to be 
regretted that the dictionaries of English biography 
give no information about him. j. b. 

^ REAL. From 1497 to 1772 the principal 
Spanish silver coin was the piece-of-cight reals, 
which subsequently to the latter date became 
known as the dollar (see Dollar, Hlstoky of; 
Dollar, Hard). 

In 1642 a “real of new plate,” intended 
solely for use in Spain, and known as a “pro¬ 
vincial” coin, was introduced. The circulation 
of these pieces, however, was not restricted to 
the provinces of Spain, but the coins were 
largely exported to America. 

The weight and fineness of these reals are 
^ven by Chalmers in his History of Cwrrency 
in the British Colonies^ as follows:— 
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Date. 

Weight. 

Finrness. 


grains. 


1642 

42-69 

9.31 

1686-1707 

42-2 

931 

1707 

47-3 

833-S 


REAL ESTATE. See Property, vi., Real 
and Personal Estate ; and Real Property. 

REAL PROPERTY is the property the Lene- 
ficial interest of which in the case of intesta<'.y in 
the United Kingdom passes to one person called 
the heir-at-law, who, if the deceased owner 
! ives any sons, is always the eldest son. It is 
distinguished from “personal property,” which 
is divided among the next-of-kin (see Intes¬ 
tacy). Real property consists of freehold estates 
ill land (see Estate ; Freehold), and certain 
rights called incorporeal hereditaments (s«e In¬ 
corporeal Property), e.g. advowsons. lease¬ 
hold interests in land are personal estate, as well 
as all movable property, stocks, shares, book- 
debts, etc. The legal interest in real property 
of persons dying after the 1st January 1898, by 
virtue of the Land Transfer Act 1897, passes 
in the same way as personal property. E. s. 

REALISE. To convert a security into cash ; 
also, in closing a bargain upon the stock ex¬ 
change, to convert into a reality a profit or 
loss which is otherwise contingent upon quota¬ 
tions remaining unchanged. R. w. B. 

REBATE. An abatement allowed in retiring 
a bill of exchange before maturity, calculated 
upon the number of days the bill has yet to 
run, and at the prevailing rate of interest, or 
at a rate decided by the custom of a special 
trade or place. In London it is now usually 
taken at one half per cent above the bankers’ 
deposit rates. 

Also, in bankers’ book-keeping, an allowance 
in a balance-sheet lor discount received upon 
bills not yet matured. In practice, rebate 
may be calculated cither at a fixed or arbitrary 
rate, at the average discount rate for the last 
three or six ijionths, at the rate of the day upon 
which the closing entries are made, or at the 
actual rate at which each bill was discounted 
(see also Discount). r. w. b. 

RECEIPT, A written acknowledgment of 
the payment of money or of the delivery of 
goods. In the case of a ready-money transaction 
a receipt docs not require a stamp, but where 
credit has been given, any written acknowledg¬ 
ment of the receipt of money or of a bill 
of exchange, or of a cheque or a promissory 
note or satisfaction of a debt, where the money, 
bill of exchange, cheque, note, or debt is £2 and 
upwards, requires an adhesive stamp of Id. 
The obligation to provide the stamp is thrown 
on the person to whom the payment is made. 

[Alpe’s Digest o/the Stamp Acts^ 1896.] 


RECEIVER. Where it is disirablc that 
property in dispute should be protected, or that 
income should be appropriated to satisfy a 
judgment, the court will appoint a receiver for 
the purpose. j, e. o. M. 

RECEIVING ORDER. The name of the 
order made on the petition of a creditor or the 
debtor for the institution of ban’ iniptoy pro¬ 
ceedings. Its effect is to put Mie jlficial re- 
C(uver in charge of the debtor’s property and to 
at.i,y proceedings pending against the debtor 
(see Bankruptoy Law and Adaiinl-tration). 

E. s. 

RECIPROCITY, as used by v.Titors on trade, 
denotes a special class of tr;uiing arrangoment 
between natiuab, which is limited by the grant 
of special advantages on one side in considera¬ 
tion of equal advantages given by the other. 
At one time the use of the term was so extended 
as to embrace a regular system of trade ; at the 
present day it rather imports a principle which 
has its effect in special cases. The term first 
came into use in the early years of the century, 
in connection with the relaxation of the naviga¬ 
tion law’s of the United Kingdom, in return for 
similar relaxation of restrictions on shipping on 
the part of a- foreign nation. The first applies - 
tion of this principle was in the treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1816, 
which contains a clause to the eflect that the 
ships of each of the contracting parties, on 
coming into the ports of the other party, should 
not be liable to any greater charges than the 
ships of that other contracting party were 
subjected to in the ports of the first. The 
action of Prassia in 1822 forced the hand 
of the United Kingdom into extending tlie 
same principle to our dealings with European 
countries. On 2nd April 1824, a convention 
was made with Prussia in which the principle 
of a reciprocal concession in regard to duties 
on tonnage was embodied (Hoitslet’s TreaiuSy 
iii. p. 313). The matter w^as taken up by 
lIusKissoN (y.v.), particularly from the point of 
view of the shipping interest, and the plan 
was then applied by treaty to the new South 
American states which had just declared their 
independence of Spain. Conventions during the 
immediately ensuing years were made with 
Buenos Ayres (2nd February 1826), Colombia 
(18th April 1826), France (26th January 
1826), and Sweden (18th March 1826) (see 
Hertslet’s Treaties^ vol. iii.), and at the same 
time the principle was extended so as to apply 
to duties on imports. 

This extension of the system to import duties 
suggested a new idea to certain economic writers, 
who conceived that the correct theory of inter¬ 
national trade was to base it on reciprocal 
concessions, so that no nation would admit the 
goods of another on any given terms unless 
that other nation treated its commodities in an 
equally favourable manner. This is the idea 
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of Mio “ rcc.ijinx ity ” of about the iiii.l<llc of the 
lOtli century, which rccominenclcd retaliatory 
duties on all countries imposing hostile tarills 
on the national jiroducts. Tlio fpiestion revived 
early in the 20th century witli the Tariff Re¬ 
form Movemkn r (see App.). It found several 
adherents of note, and its claims are not nn- 
frequently advocated in the pamphlet literature 
of 1840-50, but it made no headway in the 
face of the free-trade movement, ami the act 
12 k 13 Viet. e. 20, which embodied the 
principle of extendin" 1‘avours to foreign powers 
where those powers gave favourable treatment 
to Hritish goods, carefully avoided any sugges¬ 
tion that smdi tieatmcnt must be a condition 
])reccdent lo the grant of the favours. 

The basis of the recipi-ocity theory i.s the idea 
that where two countries trade with each other 
CO repeal an import duty in one while a high 
duty is kcfit up in tln^ other is to make the 
lirst country, pro tanlo^ t ributary to the second. 
S(;o a lctt(!r fiom Torrens to Sir Robert Peel. 

*‘By a failure to oppose hostile tariffs with 
retaliatory duties wo confer on foreign powers 
a bonus on the contiimanco of their restrictive 
systems, while by maintenance of retaliatory 
duties against countries refusing to receive 
British goods on terms of reciprocity we shall 
render it the palpable and unmistakable interest 
of foreign states to act upon the true principles 
of free trade” (Torrens’ Commercial and Colonial 
Policy^ 1844, ad pp. 26, 27 of the 

“ Lettor ” to Sir K. Pool). 

TJio principle advocated by Torrens is much 
the same as that of late years current under 
the name of Fair Trade. 

The terra “reciprocity” survives in the com¬ 
mercial legislation and treaty arrangements of 
the United States of America. The “reci¬ 
procity treaty ” has long been a favourite instru¬ 
ment with that re public. Under such a treaty 
one nation grants the other special reductions 
of imiiort duties in return for equivalent reduo 
tions by the other country (see Reciprocity in 
U.S.). It may be said, therefore, that the 
treaty polii'y of the United States has for some 
years been based upon a principle of reciprocal 
concessions. 

This policy is nearly akin to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the most ftivourcd nation clause adopted 
by the United States government (see Pari. 
Paper 0 4310, 1885). Under this interpreta¬ 
tion, where any nation as a result of bargaining 
receives concessions in the ports of the United 
States, the States decline to give the benefit of 
the clause to any other nation which has not 
made specific concessions equivalent to those 
made by the nation to whom they grant their 
favours. 

[Smith, WcaWi of Nations, M‘Cnlloch ed. 1870, 
nate xii. p. 538.—Torrens, Bndget of Conimerc'ud 
and Colonial Poli<'y, London, 1844, pp. 48-49, 61, 
242.—Huskisson’s Speeches. See also Sir Louis 


Mallet, “ Reciprocity ” in Cobden Club Papers, p. 6. 
“The impo.sition of a duty by one country on the 
jToduce or manufactures of another only atfects 
the transactions by rendering it less profitable 
both to the seller and to the buyer ; the variations 
of supply and demand will cause the incidence of 
the tax to fall upon the seller and the buyer, the 
producer and the consumer, in varying degree; 
but, in the long run, it will be equally shared 
between them.” Also bibliography^ art. on Re¬ 
taliation ; International Trade.] 

RECIPROCITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Commercial reciprocity as a distinct system has 
had an uncertain existence in the United States. 
Upon the establishment of the present form of 
government in 1789, American legislation was 
in harmony with that of the rest of the world 
as to proteidion to home commercial interests. 
Higher duties were placed on goods imported 
in foreign ships. Treaties of 1794 and 1815 
tended to liberalise commercial arrangements 
and to remove certain special restrictions. 
Jictween 1846 and 1854 there was considerable 
discussion as to reciprocal free trade between 
Canada and the United States, and in the 
latter year a treaty of reciprocity was ratified 
by which the British-American sea fisheries 
wore open to citizens of the United States and 
free import of certain raw and some manu¬ 
factured commodities was given to Canada. 
This was terminated in 1866. The advantage 
of this to the interests of the United States has 
been much questioned, as for example by James 
G. Blaine in Tiocnly Years of Congress, vol. ii. 
p. 620. An attempt was made to renew this 
treaty in the treaty of Washington of 1871, 
but was unsuccessful (for detailed references to 
this question see E. Schuyler’s American THplo- 
macy. New York, 1886, p. 430). 

In 1844 a treaty was signed with the Zollverkin 
providing for certain reciprocity favours, but was 
rejected by the United States senate on the ground 
that thivS was au invasion of lejiislative rights by 
the executive. Reciprocity treaties with Mexico in 
1860 and 1883 also failed of ratification by the 
senate. A reciprocity treaty with the Hawaiian 
Islamls was ratilied in 1875, by which provision 
w;us made for the admission of sugar free of duty 
in the United States in return for the remission of 
duties on certain articles manufactured aud pro¬ 
duced in the United States. A reciprocity move¬ 
ment with the Latin-Amcrican countri«js developed 
in 1882, but for this it waa also impossible to 
secure congressional endorsement. 

By act of 24th May 1888, the president of the 
United States was authorised to invite delegates 
to an international American conference to consider 
measures for the formation of an American customs 
union. This proposition was found to be im¬ 
practicable, but nearly all of the American re- 
jmblics recommended the negotiation of reciprocity 
treaties. Tliis idea was incorporated into the 
Tarilf (McKinley) Act of 1890, § 3. Agreements 
were made with various countries, notably Brazil, 
San Domingo, Costa Rica, and other countries by 
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which, in consideration for the removal by the 
United States of duties imposed upon sugar, coffee, 
and other raw productions of the countries named, 
those governments removed or reduced the import 
duties formerly imposed upon bread stuff; provi¬ 
sions, lumber, coal, and other products. This 
reciprocity provision was dropped from the Tariff 
Act (Wilson) of 1894. Owing to the brief existence 
of these agreements, and also to the fact that a 
severe commercial and financial depression inter¬ 
rupted trJide in 1893, it is difficult to furnish 
evidence as to their value. In 1897, the republi¬ 
can party in general advocated the reiiitrodaction 
of such a policy, while the democratic party 
opposed. The Tariff Act (Dingley), 1897, conse¬ 
quently reintroduces certain reciprocity provisions 
[Com/nvercial Arrangeintnts concluded with Foreign 
Countries, 65th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Doc. 
No. 52, p. 150; also Report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means concerning Reciprocity and 
Coimnerdal Treaties, Wa.shington, 1896, p. 643 ; 
also the Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1864, 
by F. E. Haynes in Pub. Amer, Ec, Assoc., v. 7 
pp. 417-486, and for subject in general, E. Schuyler’s 
Amer. Diplomacy, New York, 1886, ch. ix.] 

D. R. D. 

RECOGNITION. 

(u) Recognition of New Form of (JovfTiiiiieut, p. 269; 

(6) Independence, j). 209; (c) Belligerency, 209. 

International Law knows at least three 
kinds of recognition, and it may be doubted 
whether a fourth is not slowly shaping itself. 
With the vast development of trans-oceanic 
commerce this subject becomes one of consider¬ 
able economic importance. 

(a) There is first Recognition of a new form of 
Government in an old-established state. This 
occurs when, as tlie result of a successliil revolu¬ 
tion, or a peaceful change, a monarchy is turu(;d 
into a republic, or a republic into a monarchy, or a 
kingdom into an enii^ire, or a new line of kings 
is established in a country, or a new president 
takes the place of one who is overthrown. It is 
the custom for other states to recognise the new 
government and carry on with it the intercourse 
they were wont to carry on with its }>re«lecessor, 
when events have shown that its own subjects and 
citizens are content to submit to its authority and 
allow it to speak on tlieir behalf. The only 
alternatives to recognition in such a case are a 
cessation of interermrse or a war of intervention. 
The first is impracticable, unless the state in 
question is very insiguificaut; the second is happily 
rare. Despotic rulers are not eager to recognise 
republican governments, nor are powerful republics 
quick to enter into lelations witli successful 
dictators. But if the new political institutions 
prove to be stable, recognition must be accorded 
sooner or later. Thus Prussia, which was at first 
unwilling to treat as an established government 
the group of men who proclaimed the French 
Republic on 4th September 1870, entered into 
negotiations for peace with them in January 1871, 
after five months of strenuous warfare had shown 
that France entrusted her resources and her honour 
to their keeping. 


(b) The next kind of recognition to bo con¬ 
sidered is termed Recognition of Independence. 
It happens when a new state is received into the 
family of nations .and allowed to take its place as 
an international unit among the other powers of 
the civilised world. The rise of such a stat j is 
usually due to successful insurrection; and it is this 
cose which has attracted the attention of statesmen 
and publicists, and caused the development of 
well-established rules. If a province or a colony 
revolts with a view to obtaining a separate state- 
existence of its own, otlier powers may recognise 
its independence without giving just cause of 
offence to the mother country, when the struggle 
is actually or virtually ended in favour of the 
political community claiming to be a new state. 
A de facto independence v.hich bids fair to be 
permanent, and against wlrn;h no serious efforts 
are made by tbe state most concerned in destroy¬ 
ing it, is a matter of which other states nnsy take 
notice as their inclinations and interests ])ronipt. 
But if they recognise independence wliile the 
recognised power is still engaged in an uncertain 
conflict, their act is an act of intervention which 
the mother country may justly resent by war. 
This was the case in 1778 when France recognised 
the independence of the revolted British colonies 
in North America, while Great Britain was putting 
forth all her power in order to reduce them to 
obedience, dud the result of tbe struggle was a 
matter of the greatest uncertainty. We immedi¬ 
ately went to war with France, as the French 
governiiieiit had calculated that we should. On 
the other liand, our recognition of the independence 
of Buenos Ayres, in 1824, caused no war with 
Spain, because that power had for years practically 
abandoned the contest with its rebellious depend¬ 
ency, and left it to the enjoyment of actual self- 
government. Recognition of independence may 
be gianted either by formal declaration or by 
entering into sucli relations as usually exist between 
independent states, as for instance the negotiation 
of a treaty, or the reception of a diplomatic repre¬ 
sentative. When a new state comes into being by 
.some more peaceful process than separation from a 
state already in existence, there can be no question 
as to tbe propriety of its recognition as an in¬ 
dependent member of international society, pro¬ 
vided that it })osses8es a government capable of 
riilfilling the duties and supporting the responsi¬ 
bilities thrown upon civilised powers by modern 
international law (see Lawrence, Principles of 
Internatimal Law, §§ 57-60). 

(c) Recognition of Belligerency forms the third 
of the kinds of recognition we are considering. 
When a community engages in insurrection against 
the constituted authorities with the object of 
changing the government, redressing grievances, 
or securing its own independence, it places itself 
in a peculiar and anomalous position. War is a 
function of states, and it is not a state—it may 
not even wish to become one. On the other hand, 
it is supporting armies, and possibly navies also, 
and is carrying on hostile operations with all the 
means at its disposal. If it is not a lawful belli¬ 
gerent its troops are bandits and their acts of force 
mere robbery and murder. Yet, as we have just 
seen, its independence and statehood cannot be 
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recoj^ufscd. while the stniggle still conthines, with¬ 
out a breach of comity towards the parent state. 
Moreover, difficulties arise about such ocoiioinic 
questions as the validity of attempts on the part 
of the insurgent governments to regulate foreign 
commerce at their ports by levying import duties, 
granting clearances, and exercising a general super¬ 
intendence. These matters have been settled by 
what is called recognition of belligerency, which 
accords to the recognised community all the rights 
and obligations of a state as far as the war and 
foreign coiiinierco are concerned, but no further. 
Its troops are lawful combatants, its ships of war 
lawful cruisers, its captures lawful captures, its 
customs lawful duties, and its blockades lawful 
blockades. But it may not send nigular diplo¬ 
matic ministers, or negotiate treaties, or carry on 
with neutral j)Owers the usual official intercourse 
between government and government. Recogni¬ 
tion of the belligerency of insurgents is never 
welcome to the state against which they are in 
revolt, thougli it gains by being free from inter¬ 
national responsibility for tbe acts of its rebels, 
and by being able to enforce against recognising 
powers all the rights over neutral commerce pos¬ 
sessed by a regular belligerent. But recognition 
gives it no just ground of quaiTel if the recognised 
community possesses an organised government, 
ruling over a fairly well-defined territory, and 
carrying on war in civilised fashion with forces 
under a reasonable degree of order and discip¬ 
line, and if, in addition, the interests of the 
recognising state are so closely affected by the 
conflict that it is obliged to decide how it will 
treat the insurgents and their operations. The 
question was thoroughly discussed in the contro¬ 
versy which grew out of the recognition of the 
belligerency of the southern exinfederacy by Great 
Britain in 1861, soon after the outbreak of the 
great civil war in the United States (see Letters of 
/listoricuSf Jjondon, 1863). The rules laid down 
aliove woiiM be generally accepted to-day, but 
they do not cover every possible or probable case. 
Five times within recent years has a conflict 
against established authority been maintained 
mainly by a revolte'd fleet. On none of these 
occ asions did other pc^wers recognise belligerency, 
but whenever the revolt was serious and long- 
continued, they hesitated to ireat the insurgent 
ships as pirates. Only in one case, that of Chile 
in 18iU, was the insuiTcction suc^cessfiil. Yet in 
every case a distinction was made in practice 
between the revolted cruisers and ordinal y pirates; 
and, with some few aberration.s, the principle was 
acted upon that, as long as there was no attempt 
to exercise belligerent rights against the subjects 
and cominei'co of other powers, they on their part 
would not interfere with the operations of tbe 
insurgent squadrons, or prevent the exaction of 
reasonable customs duties in ports under insurgent 
control. Some name for this is recpiired, and it 
might well be called recognition of insurgency 
(see an article by Lawrence called “Recogni¬ 
tion of Belligerency considered in relation to 
Naval Warfare,” in the Journal of the Royal 
Viiitcd Sen'ice Jnstitution for January 1897). 
RocogniLion by one power does not bind other 
powers, and the insurgents whose belligerency is 


recognised do not acquire the rights of war as 
against neutrals, except in respect of those states 
who have accorded them recognition. The mother- 
country cannot be expected to recognise in a 
formal and official manner the belligerency of its 
revolted subjects; but in practice it generally 
treats them as lawful combatants, from both 
humanity and a desire to avoid reprisals. 

[See Hall, Internatiorud Law, pt. i. ch. i. and 
pt.'ii. ch. i., Oxford, mi,—Letters of Historims 
\i,e. Sir W.V. Harcourt), London, 1863.—Halleck, 
International Law, ch. iii. §§ 21-28 and^ notes, 
Baker’s ed. London, 1878.— Lawrence, Principles 
of International Law, §§ 56-60, 302-305, London 
and Boston, 1900.—Oppenheitn, International 
Law, pt. i. ch. ii. London, 1905.] T. J. L. 

RECOGNITIONS. The system of recogni¬ 
tion by jury was improved and extended under 
Henry II., wlio, in what is known as the Great 
Assize, applied it to obviate the need of having 
recourse to trial by battle in disputes as to land. 
Glanvill {De Icyibus Anglice, ii. c. 7-17) states 
that the proceedings began by the person in 
possession applying the Curia Regis to stay all 
other proceedings until the cause for which ho 
placed himself on the assize had been deter¬ 
mined. His adversary then applied to the 
court for a writ by which four knights of the 
same country and neighbourhood should bo 
directed to choose twelve lawful knights, also 
from the same neighbourhood, who should 
declare an oath which of the two litigants had 
the greater right to tlie land in dispute. IVhen 
the four knights had appeared before tbe court, 
and tlie twelve had been nominated and sworn, 
the recognition proceeded on the day appointed, 
whether the case was defended or undefended. 

If the twelve jurors knew the facts of the case 
and agreed on a verdict the cause was ended ; 
but if some of tliem were ignorant of the facts 
they were to be set aside, and others called in 
their place who were better informed. So, also, 
if they were divided in opinion, others had to 
be brought in until twelve were unanimously 
in favouT of one side or the other. The course 
in the. assizes of Novel llisseisin, Mort d’ancester, 
Darrein j»resentmcnt, and others was the same, 
except that the shcriir nominated the jurors. 

It will be observetl that the jurors W'ere sworn 
witnesses to the fact, and not, as at present, 
judges of the fact, founding their verdict wholly ' 
on testimony brought before them. It is also 
remarkable that their knowledge of the case 
might be derived per verba pati'um suorum, or 
from pei-sons in whom they implicitly trusted. 

[Stubbs, Const. Hist., i. p. 616.—Select Charters, 
p. 161.—Sir B". Palgrave, The Merchant and the 
Friar, 1837, 2nd ed. 1844. ii. h. 

KECOINAGBIS, or the calling in of old and 
issue of new coins, played a very small part in 
English history down to 1547. Nearly every 
alteration of the coinage (1066 to 1643) 
reduced its weight but not its fineness, and 
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since 1344 (when gold began to be regularly 
coined) affected both metals simultaneously; 
the exceptions are the lightening of gold only 
in 1466, and the issue of one base gold coin 
in 1626 ; so that as a rule the new circulated on 
equal terms with the old abraded and depreci¬ 
ated coins. True, we read of detached laws 
demonetising light silver and offering to recoin 
it at the holder’s expense (1292), and in one 
case the king offered to waive his dues if light 
gold were brought in for recoinage within a 
certain date (1421), thus putting a premium 
upon speed. And, doubtless, the debasement 
of gold and silver (1543-46) drove out the old 
coin, but by natural and not artificial means. 
The difficulty of superseding the old coinage 
was never crucial until the task of restoring 
gold and silver was undertaken, in 1549 and 
1548 respectively; for the two metals have, 
since 1548, been dealt with separately. In 
order to restore gold (1649-63) the old coins 
were exchanged at the mint during a certain 
interval at tale rates; afterwards their tale 
values were reduced. Similarly in such subse¬ 
quent alterations of the gold coinage as liavc 
been due to the altered ratio of gold to silver, 
and therefore involved reductions of weight, the 
tale value of old pieces has been usually raised. 
Other restorations of the coin being due to 
light and base coin, have involved complete 
demonetisation, which has been effected 
differently at different times. The most 
important instances were the following: 

In 1560-61 the mint took base silver 
Testoons and Gkoats at a reduced tale rate 
from 27th Se{)tembor to 20th May, adding, up 
to 25th April, a })remiuin for large quantities. 
Lesser silver moneys were similarly bought in 
up to 20th Sei)tember. Otherwise part of 
the base money was demonetised 9th April, 
and the other part 20th July, The mint 
bought in £638,113:16:6 tale, and netted a 
profit of £14,079: 13 :9 (Froude, Hist, of 
vol. vii. p. 453, confuses silver with 
total recoinage). 

In 1696 tax collectors took light and base 
silver coin at talc rates from 1st Jan. to 4th May, 
and Tellers oe the Exchequer up to 24th 
June (7 & 8 Will. III. c. 1); then they paid 
it in to tlw central and to five local mints to be 
recoined. After this last date its demonetisa¬ 
tion was complete. The remaining hammered 
silver money was taken by weight at the mints 
from 4th Nov. 1696 to 1st July 1697 at a 
premium of 2d., and by tax collectors for a 
less period at a premium of 4d. per oz. over 
mint value ; otherwise it was demonetised 1st 
Dec. 1696. These two recoinages amounted, 
according to Ending, to £6,882,908 ; 19 : 7 
tale, and cost £2,700,000 (?) (Ruding includes 
recoinages fipom plates ; Macaulay, Hist, of Eng- 
land^ ch. xxi., confuses these two processes.) 

In 1773-74 tellers of the exchequer, tax 


collectors, and special local exchangers, bought in 
at tale rates two classes of light gold coin during 
1^ months and 3 months 19 days respectively, 
and exchanged them at the Bank of England, 
which forwa rded them to the mint for recoinage; 
a third and worse class was bought in by weight. 
This recoinage cost £617,320 :2 : 2^. 

In 1817 tale values were given by the mint, 
helped by local exchangers and banks, for all 
light silver from 12th Feb. to 1st March, and 
for all but the lightest silver for another three 
months ; otherwise the old silver was demonet¬ 
ised Ist March. In this recoinage most of 
the new coin was ready before the old coin 
was called in. This recoinage atnounted to 
£2,599,487:5:2 tale, omitting coins coined 
in advance or out of plate, etc., and cost 
£793,624:13:6, £233,764:3:10 of which 
w'as paid out of profits of the now silver (token) 
coinage [Accounts and Papers, 1818, No. 227]. 
In the copper recoinage of 1817 copper more 
than twenty years old was brought in by 
wcigiit with the usual premia for quantity and 
speed. The recoinages of gold, under the act 
of 1891, had withdrawn up to March 1911 
about £06,650,000 in sovereigns and half 
sovereigns. For further details see Light 
Gold and 'Silver Coin. 

[R. Ruding, Amials of the Coinage, 3rd ed. 
1840.—United States Annual Reports of the 
Director of the Mint state annual recoinages of 
every important country.] j. d. r. 

RECORDE, Robert (1610 ?-1668), was ad¬ 
mitted at Oxfoid about 1625 and elected fellow 
of All Souls’ in 1531. Ho taught mathematics 
and medicine at Cambridge, graduated M.D. 
there in 1545, returned to Oxford, and after- 
wards practised as a physician in London in 
1647. He became controller of the mint at 
Bristol in 1549, and in May 1551 general 
surveyor of the mines and money in England 
and Ireland. 

He was the first who wrote on arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy in English ; ho intro¬ 
duced algebra into England, ainl was probably 
the first among his countrymen to adopt the 
system of Copernicus. His works include some 
on medicine. The mathematical treatises are (1) 
The Orounde of Arles (1540, and many subsequent 
editions to 1699) on arithmetic, in which reference 
is made to a publication on alloys, contemplated 
by Recorde; (2) llie Whetstone of Witte (1557, 
etc.) on algebra, tlie first Kiiglish book containing 
the symbols -h and r, and “ a paire of paralleles, 
or Gewowe lines of one lengthe, thus: ” = to 
represent equality; (3) The Pathway to Knowledge 
(1551, etc.) on geometry; (4) The Castle oj 
Kncywledge (1551, etc.) on astronomy. 

[Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xlvii. 
p. 367-369.—Prof, do Morgan m Companion to 
the Almanac, 1837, p. 30.] H. R. T. 

RECOUP (Fr. recoupe). To replace, oi 
regain a sum advanced or lost. K. w. b. 
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RECOURSE. In dealing with bills of 
exchange, each liolder has a right of recourse 
upon his immediate endorser and upon every 
other previous endorser, provided the bill has 
been duly presented at maturity, and noted or 
protested according to law, and also that the 
demand for repayment is ma<le in due course 
without delay. As a matter of convenience it 
is usual, in extensive discount operations, in 
the case of bills endorsed in blank by previous 
holders, to dispense with actual endorsement of 
each bill by obtaining a written undertaking to 
admit recourse. In some cases bills are dis¬ 
counted without iccourse, and arc so endorsed. 
Coupons and notes, payable abroad, arc sold with 
recourse unless otherwise agreed. it. w. b. 

RlilCOVERY. A collusive action by means 
of wliich a tenant in tail could bar all entails, 
remaiinlcrs, and reversions, and could either 
convey an estate in fee simple to a purchaser, 
or retain it himself. This was in ordinary use 
from the reign of Edward IV. to the year 1833. 
Roughly s[)caking, it was a device by which a 
man whose estate was entailed on his children 
could “cut ulf the entail,” that is, deprive them 
of their right to siiecocd him, and could either 
keep his land as a fee simple, or sell it to 
strangers. It resulted from the desire of the 
judges to break down the statute of Edward I. 
known as dc don is. In a common recovery 
with “double voucher,” the lands were con¬ 
veyed by deed by the tenant in tail to a i)erson 
called the “ temant to the pntcipc/* against 
whom feigned proceedings were then taken in 
the court of common pleas. The “demandant,” 
or intending purclniscT, who desired to become 
the “ rceoveror,” issued a writ against the 
tenant to the pracipc who thereupon called on 
the ten.iiit in tail to warrant his title in accord¬ 
ance with a supposed agreement to do so. The 
tenant in tail, in his turn, vouched or called 
upon some landless p<irsoii, usually the crier of 
the court, to warrant his own title. The de¬ 
mandant then, by permission of the court, took 
the crier or “common vouchee” aside to sj)eak 
with him, and having once (piiltcd the court, 
the man did not return. On this defiiult judg¬ 
ment was given for the demandant or recoverur 
to recover the lands from the tenant to the 
praripe, that is, in reality, from the tenant in 
tail ; ami for the tenant in tail to recover 
lamls of dvuu/ valitc from the ctimnion vouchee, I 
^^'ho, by disappearing, hail failed to warrant his 1 
title. If lands of ecpial value had (utuallyhoQU 
recovered, they w'ould have taken the place of 
those lost by the oommoii v'oiichee’s default, and 
would have deseended to the issue of tho tenant 
in tail ; but as tho man had no land, tho judg¬ 
ment of the court against him was nugatory, 
and thus not only the rights of the issue, but 
also of the reversioners and remainder men were 
deteated, and tho estate tail w'.‘is therefore .said 
to be barred. On the other hand, the demandant 


or recoveror obtained by judgment of the court 
an estate in fee simple of which the sheriff was 
directed by writ to put liim in possession. 
This jugglery was abolished by statute 3 & 4 
Will. IV. c. 74 (see Entail, Law of ; Fine). 

[Joshua Williams, Law of Real Property .— 
Hallam, Conslit, IJist,, cap. i.] R. h. 

RECTA PRISA was the right which, accord¬ 
ing to Flctii (Lib. 2, c. 22, written circa a.d. 
1290), the king exercised in taking one barrel 
of wine from the prow and another from the 
stern of every vessel laden with wine, on 
payment of twenty shillings for each such 
barrel. If he required more he was obliged 
to pay a price settled by trustworthy people 
(predum fide dignonmi). 

Whether this definition was correct or not 
in 1290, it does not altogether agree with that 
given in Liher Aibu.% vTitten a hundred and 
thirty years later. In that work the king is 
stated to have been entitled to take 2 tons of 
wine from every vessel bringing 20 tons or 
more ; and 1 ton from every vessel bringing 10 
tons or more but less than 20 tons. From a 
ship bringing less than 10 tons he was entitled 
to take nothing. 

The Cinque lV*ts and the port of London 
claimed to bo exempt from Recta Prisa, but it 
is clear from tho terms of tho grant to tho 
barons of the Cinque Ports in 6 Ed. I. that 
the exemption was only intended to apply to 
wines imported by them for their own use. 

[SeuPuiSAOE; Puuvkyanck. —HubertHall, Cus¬ 
toms Reveiwe of Kivjland, Loud. 18S.5, Svo.] Q. i. T. 

KEDEMPITON OE NATIONAL DEBT. 
'Hie following tabic shows tliat between 1882 
and 1897 tho National Debt was diminished 
by about £187,000,000. The war in South 
A frica (189 9 -190 2) raised i t very largely. 11 
stood in 1912 at about £074,000,000. 

Aggregate Cross Liabilities of the United King¬ 
dom, including the Funded Debt, Unfunded 
Debt, Kstimaletl Capital Value of Terminable 
Annuities, Russian /hdeh Loan, Liability, 
1882- 1891; Jmprrud Defence Act, 1888; 
Barracks Act, 1890; Telegraph Act, 1892; 
Naval Work .Ich'?, 1895 ; and from 1882 to 
1894 the Estimated Amount of Trustee 
Savings Ranks and Friendly Sodeties 
Deficiency. 


. Years ended 
’ olst March. 

.\ggro-ate 
Oross 
Liabilities 
of tlie 8tate. 

1 Years ended 

I 31st March. ! 

Aggregate 
Gross 
Jiiabilitios 
of the State. 

ISS‘2 


1S90 

i:090,663,S.38 

ISS.I 

TfHi,010,020 

1S91 

885,954,018 

1SS4 

740,214,331 

1892 

680,541,787 

l8.sr, 

743,124,fiS9 

1893 

673,647,564 . 

18S0 

745,039,844 

1894 

889,104,024 

1887 

738,770,178 

1805 

660,100,607 

1SS8 

708,727,581 

1898 

652,.540,10.5 

18S9 

009,300,789 

1897 

644,909,817 
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[For further details and explanations of this 
statement, see Parliamentary Paper, C 8227, 
1897 ; and arts. Dkbts, Public ; National 
Debt; Sinking Fund {Statistical Abstract for 
the United Kingdmnfrom 1892 to 189G)J] 

REDEMPTION, EQUITY OF. See Equity 
OF Redemption. 

RE-ENTRY. The right of re-entry is the 
name given to a lessee’s right to cancel the 
lease and take possession of the property 
leased in the event of the lessee failing to 
observe the covenants contained in the lease. 
This right has been rendered much less oppres¬ 
sive by recent legislation (see Entky, Right 
of). e. s. 

REES, Otto van (died 1868), born at 
Li^ge, Belgium, studied law at Utrecht from 
1844 to 1851, and practised in it there till 
1858. He then was appointed professor of 
Political Science at the university of Groningen, 
and ill 1860 at that of Utrecht, where he lived 
until his death in 1868. Beside^ a large 
nuriibcr of articles on different historical and 
economic subjects, for the greater part pub¬ 
lished in his periodical the Pantheon^ Van 
Rees wrote the following more distinctly scien¬ 
tific works: 

Verh^indeling over de Aenwysivg dcr poUtike 
(jronden en meuxirnen van Holland en West- 
Priesland door Pieter de la Court. (Treatise 
and Summary of Political Bases and Maxims 
in Holland and West-Vriesland, by P. de la 
Court), Utrecht, Dekema, 1851. — Prysver- 
handcling over de verdiensUn van Gyshert Karel 
van llogendorp als staaihiiisJioudkimdige, ten- 
aanzien van Nederland. (Prize-Essay on the 
Merits of G. K. van Hogendorp as an Econ¬ 
omist, with reference to the Netherlands), 
Utrecht, Van der Post, 1854. — Voorlezingen 
over de geschiedenis dcr Nederlandsche volks- 
yhvriLbujen in Noord-ATnerika^ heschouwd uit Jiet 
oogpunt der koloniale politiek (Lectures on 
the History of the Dutch Colonies in North- 
America, considered from the point of view 
of Colonial Politics), Tiel, Campagno, 1855.— 
Geschiedenis der staathuishoudkunde in Neder¬ 
land (History of Political Economy in Hol¬ 
land), Utrecht, Kcmink en Zoon, 1865 and 
1868. 

Of these works, which all have an historical 
character, the latest mentioned especially has 
great merits ; the first part of this contains a 
very complete history, not only of the science 
of political economy in Holland, but also of the 
general social development of Holland to the 
end of the 18th century, from an economical 
point of view ; the second part gives the history 
of the East- and West-Indian Companies; it 
is the best work written on that subject. 

A. F. V. L. 

REEVE. The proepositus or representative 
usually elected by the Villeins of a Manor from 

VOL. Ill, 


among themselves, though sometimes nomin¬ 
ated by the lord. He had the public duty of 
going with the priest and four other men, 
hAmdredarii, to attend the Hundred court, the 
court of the county, and the justices in eyre, 
when the lord of the manor himself did not go. 
He also led the men to the Fyrd {q.v.). At otlier 
times he acted as a kind of foreman of the 
villeins, superintending their labour and keep¬ 
ing account with the bailiff of the due per¬ 
formance of each man’s yearly task. In return 
he was freed from all the ordinary duties of 
a villein in respect of his holding ; but the 
office does not seem to have been desired, and 
Maitland {Sel. Pleas in Manorial Courts, pp. 
23, 45) gives instam-es of considerable pay¬ 
ments made for permission to relinquish it. At 
Whissonsett in 1382 {Court Rolls, in possession 
of Mr. Walter Rye) the office was annexed to 
certain holdings in turn. R. H. 

REFEREE is the name for a person to whom 
a dispute is referred as arbitrator (see Arbitra¬ 
tion). 

All proceedings under a reference are now 
regulated by the Arbitration Act 1889, which 
deals with arbitrations agreed on by the parties, 
as well as \yith references under orders of court. 
In either case the referee has extensive powers as 
regards the summoning and the examination of 
witnesses, and his award is enforced in the same 
way as a judgment of the court. Three official 
referees ” are attaclied to the supreme court, but 
arbitrations ordered by the court may also be 
referred to “ s])ecial" referees, whilst, on the other 
hand, voluntary arbitrations may be taken before 
the “official referees” (see Arbitration Act, 1889, 
§ 3). E. s. 

REFERENDUM means the decision of a 
jiolitical* question, i)artly by the direct votes 
of the people, partly by representative institu¬ 
tions. Decisions by a peojdo without repre¬ 
sentative institutions, as in Tacitus 
xi.), or in the “ Landesgemeindo” of Glams, 
Uri, Unterwald, and Appenzell for the last six 
centuries, or in the “town meeting” of New 
England townships lor nearly three centuries, or 
in Rousseau's or More’s Utopias, illustrate 
“direct self-government,” not the referendum. 
Again in 1888 ct seq., French and Italian 
mayor:! took the votes of their constituents on 
matters involving expense ; this, like the votes 
in Belgian towms for universal suffiage (Feb. 
1893), and the Durham miners’ vote against 
eight hours (1891), and the South Australian 
vote on education (1896) binds nobody, and 
therefore does not belong to politics. Votes 
for a person are “ plebiscites ” not referenda ; 
and the Belgian election in 1892, in order to 
revise specified articles of the constitution, was 
an election ad hoc, not a referendum. Again 
the Swiss laws of 1874 and 1892. under which 
one of the two federal councils or 50,000 
citizens may demand a popular vote whether 
the constitution or some part of it shall be 
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amended, is “popular initiative” or “man¬ 
date” ; and “mandate,” though it may (since 
1892) take the form of a “projet do loi,” is 
not, strictly speaking, referendum. Again the 
arrangement under which the Swiss constitu¬ 
tion of 1802 was rejected by a majority of 
actual but not of registered voters, and was 
declared accepted, is more properly classed as 
“veto”; but “mandate” and “veto” are 
sometimes classed as “referenda.” 

Origin. —In the 15th century certain com¬ 
munes in the Grisons of the “ Landesgerneinde ” 
typo appointed delegates to form leagues; 
these delegates accepted the decisions of the 
league “ad referendum,” i.c. subject to the 
approval of their respective communes. Simi¬ 
larly in 1643 four colonies formed New England, 
but the Plyinoutli delegates would not sign the 
federal articles until they were approved by 
their constituents. It arose in the federal 
efforts of directly self-governing townships. 

Progrefts. —In the United States twro of the 
eleven original states which framed constitu¬ 
tions after the secession submitted them to 
popular vote. In both the townshiji system 
prevailed. Only one of the thirty-two state 
constitutions between 1868 and 1893 was 
not submitted to j) 0 pular vote. And constitu¬ 
tional law has enlarged its scope so as to 
include state loans, etc. Again “ local option ” 
laws were almost unknown in 1850; since 
then each state has passed numerous law^s to 
enforce free schools, teetotal ism, land registra¬ 
tion, etc., which are null and void, except 
where voters of some locality ratify them. Of 
Swi.ss federal constitutions since 1302 two were 
not (1803-1815), two wore (1848 and 1874) 
submitted to the referenduiTi. That of 1874, 
like that of 1848, eoiitains a compulsory 
referendum in case of amendments to the con¬ 
stitution (art. 121) (compare the French .system 
of 1795, art. 343, 340). It also lias a per¬ 
missive referendum in the case of all other 
laws and iiou-urgcntgeneral resolutions(arretes); 
these being null and void for 90 days, during 
which 30,000 voters or S cantons may demand 
a referendum (compare the French system of 
1793). According to Lowell, between 1874 
and 1897 iVa hiws, etc., were submitted to 
permissive, 14 to compulsory, referendum. 
The people liavo thus accepted civil marriage 
plus divorce, bankruptcy, and factory acts, a 
federal monopoly of hank notes (1891) and 
spirits, compulsory jmrehase of railways by 
the federation (1897), comjinl.sory in.surance, 
a fighting tarilf, and capital puuishmcut, and 
have rejecled compulsory vaccination, federal 
bank notes (1875) and secular education. They 
also Used, in 1893, the “mandate” to obtain 
an aiiti-.lewish Shuigliter of Animals Act, which 
their legislature w isely worded so as to make it 
inoperative ; in 1894 a mandate for “ le droit an 
travail ” was rejected. As for cantons, the con¬ 


federation only guarantees their constitutions, 
if ratified and alterable by a majority of citizens 
(art. 6). The referendum, confined to a few 
cantons in 1830, now figures in the legislation 
of every canton except those of the Landes- 
gemeinde type and Fribourg; and the com¬ 
pulsory Zurich system of 1868, under which 
all laws and most general resolutions are null 
and void until accepted by the people in their 
meetings twice a year, had in 1895 sp?*ead to 9 
other cantons. In Belgium a royal referendum 
has been proposed and rejected (1892-93). 

In England adoptive acts have worked by 
means of a local referendum (1819-94). Guardians 
could, with the consent of tlie vestry, buy and let 
allotments since 1819. Other laws enabled (say) 
fifty ratepayers to require a poll—this is “the 
mandate,” and a §rd, latterly a bare majority of 
voting ratepayers to adopt for their parish elected 
vestries (1831-94), lighting and watching (1833), 
burial places (1852), recreation grounds (I860), 
baths (1846), and libraries; but in boroughs the 
towm council stood in place of the ratepayer* 
except as to libraries, an exception wdiich dis¬ 
appeared in England and Scotland, 1893-94. 
The constituents might since 1870 similarly create 
or, since 1876, destroy a scliool board subject to 
governmental discretion ; a pow'er which, since 
1894, has been tran.sfcrred to parish meetings or 
polls in rural districts. Advocates of temperance 
and a universal eight hours’ day often rely on 
local option. Small groups of ultra-socialists (L. 
Gromlund, Co-operative Commonwealth^ 1892, p. 
129) and ultra-individualists (Auberoii Herbert, 
Anti-Force Papers^ 1835) advocate the Zurich 
system. A strike is usually preluded and con¬ 
cluded by a vote of strikers, though there are 
strike delegates. 

In 1893 the House of Louis proposed to allow 
certain w’orkmen by a § majority to exclude the 
Employers’ Li.ability Ibll from their industry (Han¬ 
sard, 4S. vol. XX. Pin 2 and 3); this proposal 
h.as not been revived in the discussions of the act 
of 1897 ; had it been passed it would have been 
the only instance of the popular veto in English 
legi.slation. 

“Mandate” ami “referendum” are also 
loosely used in political discussions, thus the 
proposal, made perhaps for the first time by Lord 
Salisbury twenty-five years ago (see Courtney's 
speech, Times^ 9tli Oct. 1884), often made by 
Conservatives and always rejected by Liberals, 
that an election should settle differences between 
the Lords ami Coin mens, is commonly referred to 
as the “referendum de partage,” instead of “the 
election ad hpeP The referendum can hardly 
be introduced into constitutional questions, except 
where the representative is regarded as a delegate, 
and that is not the case in England. 

[J. Berney, IJlniliative pnpiUaire et la Ugisla- 
tio)t folerale, 1896.—S. Deploige, Le Pe/erendum 
en Suifitte (1892), translated C. P. Trevelyan, with 
introduction and bibliography by L. Tomu.— 
Nil in a Droz, Cnuteviporarg Review, vol. Ixvii. p. 
o28.—A. L. Lowell, Government and Parlies in 
Contuiental Europe (1897).—E. P. Oberholtzcr, 
The Referendum in America (1893). —R. de la 
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Sizeranne, Le Referendum communal —J. 

Signorel, ^tude de Legislation ComparSe sur le 
Referendum Legislatif (1896).—L. Tomn, “The 
Referendum in Australia and New Zealainl,” in 
Conlempcyrary Review (August 1897), mentions 
attempts to introduce a “ Referendum de partage.” 
_g, and B. Webb, Industrial Democracy ^ 1898.] 

J. D. R. 

REFINING. See Assay. 

REFORMATORIES. See Prison Labour. 

REGALE. During the vacancy of an arch¬ 
bishopric or bishopric the French kings claimed 
the right (1) to receive all the revenues of the 
diocese, (2) to appoint tef all beuellces vacant 
during the interval, (3) to send royal officers to 
administer the temporalities of the see. These 
three rights, collectively called the rigalcy were 
first formulated in the testament drawn up by 
Louis IX. before his departure on the crusade. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. it was determined 
to extend the system of the regale to the 
provinces recently added to France. This gave 
rise to a vigorous struggle on the paRt of the 
bishops in the annexed provinces, and their 
cause was supported by the pope. To coerce 
the papacy, Louis obtained from the national 
synod of the clergy the four articles of 1682, 
which declared the practicfil independence of 
the Gallican Church. The Pope Alexander 
VIII. found it necessary to give way on the 
original ground of quarrel, and the rtgaXe was 
enforced in all the provinces of France as long 
as the monarchy lasted. 

[Oasquet, Pricis des Institutions Politique et 
Sociales de VAncienne France., tome ii. ch, i.] 

R. L. 

REGALIA. The term regalia was used by 
the civilians to denote the royal rights of a 
sovereign. Majora regalia comprises the greater 
rights relating to the royal character or author¬ 
ity, minora regalia the lesser rights including 
rights to revenue. [Stephen’s Blackstoney bk. 
iv. J). 1.] 

The term is also used to denote the ensigns 
of royalty such as the crown, the sceptre, and 
coronation robes. j. e. c. M. 

REGARDERS. See Forests, MEDiiEVAL. 

REGIE. A French word which, in its 
widest sense, means the administration of goods 
by a responsible agent. In a more special 
sense, it is applied to levying taxes, in contrast 
to farming them (see Farmer General ; 
Farming of Taxes ; Publtoani), and to the 
constniction of public works, by the state itself, 
instead of building by contract. It is also 
often used as the name of monopolies belonging 
to the state in France, particularly the monopoly 
of tobacco. 

^ [Article “ R4gie “ in the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
d Kconoviie Politique.'] E. ca. 

REGISTEATION, SCOTTISH LAND 
SYSTEM. See Land Registration ; Sasine. 

REGRATOR. See Forest allers and 

Regrators. 


REGULATED COMPANIES were mcreantilo 
associations holding the exclusive right of trade 
with certain countries. Each member managed 
his own business on his own capital, but was 
obliged to observe the company’s regulations. 

The Hansards of the Empire (see Hanseatic 
League) and th« merchants of the Staple 
were two of the earliest regulated companies. 
However they had decayed before the end 
of the 16th century. Of more importance 
to England’s budding commerce were the 
Merchant Adventurers (see Adventurers, 
Merchants) the Turkey, Levant, Russia, 
and Eastland companies. The Adventurers 
sprang from the Mercers’ Gild in 1407, and 
still existed at the eml of last century; they 
traded between tlu^ River Somme and the Skaw 
in cloth. The Turkey Company, descended 
from the Grocer’s Gild, was confined to mer¬ 
chants who were freemen of London. The 
fine on entrance was reduced to £20 by parlia¬ 
ment in 1762 (26 Geo. II. c. 18), but Adam 
Smith declares it in his time “a strict and 
oppressive monopoly.” The Levant Company 
was incorporated in 1581, continued by the 
Long Parliament in 1644, and suppressed in 
1825 (6 Geo. IV. c. 33). The Russia or 
Muscovy Company’s charter dates from Philip 
and Mary ; it was one of the most exclusive 
associations, but its fees were cut down to 
£5; lOs. by parliament (10 k 11 Will. III. 
c. 6). The Eastland Company, trading with 
tlie Baltic, was incorporated by Elizabeth; 
originally oppressive, its fees were reduced to 
40s. in 1684 (26 Car. II. c. 7). Besides these, 
the East India Company from 1600 to 1612 
was a regulated company, and in 1698 the 
“General” East India Company was formed 
on the same basis. The old “London” East 
India Company joined as one of its members, 
but ten years later the two combined on a joint- 
stock as the “United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies.” The 
China tea-trade was, however, managed till 1834 
by the “ Co-hong” under the system of regula¬ 
tion. The African Company (see African 
Companies, Early) at first on a joint-stock, 
became in 1750 a regulated association; it 
failed through want of funds and the difficulty 
of management, and was dissolved (1 & 2 Geo. 
IV. c. 28). 

These companies were formed to meet the 
necessity of combination amongst merchants in 
foreign parts before the 16th century. They 
therefore supported consuls to look after their 
interests, and the Turkey Company contributed 
towards the expense of the ambassador at 
Constantinople. Once a company was formed, 
the regulated system was only a natural 
extension of the ideal of “well-ordered trade,” 
from municipal to intemationeA commerce. 
No one but a member of the company might 
trade within its territory. No member might 
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sell below the standard price. No member 
might sell more than a certain (quantity in each 
year. It was these regulations which made the 
companies so unpopular. The sudden flood of 
wealth from the New World caused the 17th 
century to be a time of groat enterprise. 
Apprentices and men of straw rushed into 
trade on borrowed capital and cut prices down to 
an alarming extent before they failed. Against 
these Interlopers the companies sought to 
guard by high entrance fees, and no doubt the 
£26 line of the Levant Company and the £60 
and £100 line of llie Adventurers did keep 
many men out; at any rate it must have pre¬ 
vented a gen(‘ral merchant speculating on an 
occasional voyage, when he saw a favourable 
opportunity. However, in the case of the 
A<iventurers, their revival in 1616, after an 
eight years’ suppression, the report of the com¬ 
mission on trade in 1622, and their successful 
resistance to the complaints of the Merchant 
Adventurers of Exeter in 1643, 1646, and 1661, 
show that their con tern [)oraries approved of 
them. With most of the other companies, 
parliament had to interfere after the Restora¬ 
tion, but revoked the charter of none. 

More doubtful was the eflect of the regula¬ 
tion limiting a merchant’s annual sales. This 
Stint may be compared with the Vend (y.v.) 
of the Newcastle coal-owncrs, by which the 
probal)le amount of the year’s demand was 
lixed by a committee, and each owner raised his 
share, proportionately to the outjnit of his mine, 
as estimated relatively to the others (cp. Report 
oftlie iiclcct Committee on Cie Coal Trader 1830, 
viii. 6). Its supporters urged that by this 
device no one man could engross all the tnade 
and form a virtual monopoly. Its opponents 
declared that it limited the supply of goods 
and raised prices. To this the Adventurers 
answered that as only one - tenth of the 
morchayts authorised to trade used their 
l)rivilegcs, the deficient supply was duo to 
the unprofitableness of the trade, not to the 
company’s action. 

Throughout the 16th century, the regulated 
companies field tlieir ground ; in the 17th they 
were out of date. Men cared less for “well- 
ortlered trade,” ami preferred to regulate commerce 
by (hisTOMS ami Bountiks rather than by the 
hntetl Monoi’oly system. Sir.Josiah Child {Dis- 
course of Trade, iii.) ami A<lam Smith (bk. v. i.) 
declare the com}ianu‘s arc useless, and this the 
latter thinks “ the highest eulogy. ” Frob.ably their 
accusations of oj)pres8ion and restriction vrere 
very much truer after 1650 than before. From 
the Uevolution the companies steadily declined, 
and bv 1800 were of no importance. l. r. il 
REGULATION OF LABOUR. See In¬ 
dustry, Oroanisation of. 

REHABILITATION (Fr.). An act of pro¬ 
cedure to restore to the pemon rehabilitated 
the possession of the civil or political rights, 
tlie loss of which has been incurred by bank¬ 


ruptcy or condemnation for a grave criminal 
act. The most frequent demands for rehabili¬ 
tation are those by a trader, who, since his 
banki-uptcy and discharge, has paid all his 
former debts with interest and costs, including 
those from which he may have been released 
by composition or payment of a dividend. 
The petition must be addressed to a court of 
appeal, and if the result of the inquiry insti¬ 
tuted is to show that the bankruptcy was not 
aggravated by any fraudulent acts, the re¬ 
habilitation is granted by a decree read in 
the court by which the demand was received, 
and is entered on the register. Among the 
disabilities of bankrupts removed by rehabilita¬ 
tion are incapacity to hold the offices of agent 
de change (see Change, Agents de) or broker, 
to enter a iiublic bourse, to become an elector, 
or a membiT of a legislative body, or council of 
Prud’ hommes ; to act as a juror, arbitialor, or 
witness to a notarial act, to obtain discount at 
the bank of France, etc. In England rehabili¬ 
tation in the above-mentioned sense is obtained 
by an annulment of the Bankruptcy or by an 
order of discharge coupled with a certificate 
shov/ing that the bankruptcy was not caused 
by misconduct (Bankru|>tey Act, 1883, §§ 3 
and 6). T. L. 

REI. The rei, or ree, is the unit of account 
in both Portugal and Brazil. 1000 rcis=:l 
melreis (see Milreis). f. e. a. 

REICHSBANK. See Bank of Germany. 

REICHSMARK. See Mark (German). 
RELATIVITY, PRINCIPLE OF, IN 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. The principle that 
the eeonomic doctrines true for any given 
epoch are relative to the particular circum¬ 
stances of that e])Ooh, and cannot bo regarded 
as permanent or true for all times, is an 
essential element in the teaching of the his¬ 
torical school of economists. The idea of the 
relativity of economic doctrines follows easily 
from the conception of economic life as ex¬ 
hibiting continuous organic growth and 
develojiment, and this conception is itself the 
natural outcome of historical study. 

Richard Jones and Friedrich List are to be 
regarded as important forerunners of the 
historical movement rather than as themselves 
typical representatives of the movement itself. 
What is most characteristic, however, in their 
teaching is the insistence upon relativity in 
tw'O iiarticular s])]iercs; and a brief reference 
to their views w ill serve to illustrate what is 
meant by the principle of relativity in general. 
Jones specially insisted on the limited a])plic- 
ability of the Ricardian theory of rent as 
regards both place and time. A theory based 
on the assumptions of individual ownership 
and freedom of competition could not, he 
pointed out, apply to oriental states of society 
in which Joint Ownership is the rule and 
rents are regulated by custom, nor even to those 
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instances nearer home in which land is held 
on a customary tenure, as in the metayer 
system (see Metayage), Similarly, as regards 
limitation in time, he showed that the Ricard¬ 
ian law could not hold good in a condition of 
affairs such as existed in inedifeval economy, 
when land was to a great extent held in 
common, and the relations between the owners 
and the tillers of the soil were not controlled 
by free competition. Turning to List, we find 
that his defence of protective duties is based 
on the recognition of relativity in the condi 
tions of economic productivity in a community. 
The foundation of the argument is the position 
that all civilised communities of the temperate 
zone pass through successive economic stages, 
of which the last three are the stage of agri 
culture pure and simple, the stage of agricul¬ 
ture combined with manufactures in a nascent 
and slowly developing condition, and then the 
stage in which agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce have all reached a high and well- 
balanced development. In the purely agidcul- 
tural stage free trade with richer and more 
developed countries is, in List’s view, a 
necessary condition of advance, and in the 
last stage of all free trade is also advantageous. 
On the other hand, the training and develop¬ 
ment required for passing from the second 
stage to the third can bo acquired only by 
means of a carefully arranged protective system; 
and in the second stage such a system is, 
therefore, necessary for progress. The solution 
of the problem of protection versus free trade 
is thus regarded as relative to each particular 
people, and the stage of development which 
they have reached. 

The principle of relativity in the sphere of 
<.conomics was expressed in a more general 
form by Wilhelm Rosen kr. Applying to 
economic phenomena ideas which writers on 
jurisprudence had already a})plied to legal 
institutions and conceptions, he insisted on 
the necessity of always taking into consider¬ 
ation the varying character of economic habits 
and conditions; and, in particular, he pointed 
out the fallacy of criticising economic institu¬ 
tions, regardless of a people’s history, and the 
stage of social and industrial development to 
which they had attained. Karl Knies affirmed 
still more definitely the relativity of economic 
doctrines in opposition to what he termed the 
ahsolutism of theory^ that is, the claim — ex- 
fdicitly put forward by some of the older 
writers, and tacitly assumed by others—to 
offer something that is true unconditionally 
and in the same way for all times, lands, and 
nationalities. “In opposition to the absolut¬ 
ism of theory, the historical conception of 
I^litical economy rests,” says Knies, “upon 
the fundamental principle that the theory of 
political economy, in whatever form we find it, 
IS, like economic life itself, a product of histori¬ 


cal development; that it grows and develops, 
in living connection with the whole social 
organism, out of conditions of time, space, and 
nationality that it has the source of its argu¬ 
ments in historical life, and ought to give to 
its results the character of historical solutions ; 
that the laws of political economy shoul<l not 
be set forth otherwise than as historical ex¬ 
planations and progressive manifestations of 
the truth ; that they represent at each stage 
the generalisations of truthe known up to a 
certain point of development, and neither in 
substance nor in form can be declared uncon¬ 
ditionally com})lete; and that the absolutism 
of theory—even when it gains recognition at a 
certain period of historical (Icvelopment—itself 
exists only as the ofispriiig of the time, and 
marks but a stage in tiie liistorical develop¬ 
ment of political economy” {IHe riolitische 
Oekoyiomie vovi gcschichllkhm StandpunctCf pp. 
24, 25). This extract may bo regarded as 
expressing the gcmeral view as to tlie relativity 
of economic doctrines taken by the historical 
school distinctively so-callcd. 

The relativity of current political economy is 
affirmed no loss definitely, but from quite a 
different point of view, by Walter Baoehot, 
who regards it of importance oxx)ressly to limit 
the science to one particular kind of society, 
namely, “a sotiiety of grown-up competitive 
commerce,” such as wo find in the most highly 
civilized modern communities. Political 
economy is, in other words, limited to “the 
theory of commerce, as commerce tends more 
and more to be when capital increases and 
competition grows.” It will be observed that 
whilst the object of the historical school is to 
concentrate attention on economic history and 
on the study of economic development as 
opposed to the study of economic relations in a 
given society, Bagehot’s object is just the 
reverse. He wishes to concentrate attention 
on current economic phenomena, and to avoid 
the distraction that must result from turning 
aside to the superficially corresponding but yet 
essentially different phenomena of earlier 
epochs. 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the 
importance to be attached to the relativity of 
economic doctrines we shall do well to have 
regard (1) to the distinction between economic 
theorems and economic precepts, and (2) as 
regards economic theorems, to the distinction 
between abstract and concrete economics. 

Roscher in his affirmation of relativity is 
thinking mainly of economic institutions and 
economic policy, and in this sphere the principle 
of relativity may be laid down with less qualifica¬ 
tion than when we are dealing with economic 
laws in the more strictly scientific sense, that 
is, with statements of uniformities as distin¬ 
guished from recommendations as to what ought 
or ought not to be done in practice. It is only 
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by the aid of abstraction that any chum to 
universality can be made good, and in formiilat- 
ing an economic policy, we cannot pioiitabiy 
carry abstraction very far. In theoretical invest!* 
gationa hypothesis and abstraction arc often 
indispensable; but when we ap[)ly our theory 
with the object of laying down rules of practice, 
it is desirable to have recourse to hypothesis 
but sparingly. It is indeed doubtlul how far, 
in the examination and criticism of economic 
institutions and policies, wo can advantageously 
carry our abstraction even to the stage of 
neglecting soci.il considerations of a purely 
non-economic chaiactcr. Both the social and 
the economic bearings of a given line of action 
will, however, vary with the circumstances of 
<liirereiit nations and dilferent ages. Hence a 
given economit; policy can in general be recom¬ 
mended only for nations liaving particular 
social and economic surroundings, and having 
reacljed a cin tain stage of economic develoi^- 
ment. It may be possible to formulate as 
having universal validity certain negative 
precepts, namely, that certain lines of action 
cannot under any circumstances be advisable ; 
but on the whole the principle of relativity 
may bo broadly accepted so far as economic 
precepts are concerned. 

Passing from economic precepts to the body 
of positive doctrine which constitutes more 
distinctively the science of political economy, 
attention must bo paid to the fact that econ¬ 
omic doctrines vary in the degree of abstraction 
which they involve. Without professing to be 
able to draw any hard and fast line, wo may 
adoi)t the suggestion made by W. S. Jevons, 
and distinguish broadly between two stages of 
economic doctrine, which may be called the 
abstract and the concrete stage respectively 
^eo article AnsriiAirr Politic.xl Eounomy). 
Concrete economics is not content with merely 
hypothetical results, but avowedly takes into 
account special conditions of time, place, and 
circumstamje ; and it follows immediately that 
the conclusions already arrived at wth regard 
to the relativity of economic juecepts apply 
ccpially to concrete ccononiie theorems. For 
the more fully we have regard to special con¬ 
ditions of time, place, and circumstance, the 
more limited must be the applicability of our 
results. Many of the eircumstanccs which 
exert an important influence on economic 
phenomena vary widely .wdth the legal form of 
society and with national character and institu¬ 
tions ; and even when the same forces are in 
operation there may bo variation to an almost 
indefinite extent in the relative influence 
which they exert. The contrasts presented by 
mcdiieval and modern societies, and by con¬ 
temporary oriental and European societies, 
considered in their economic aspects, are such 
as cannot possibly be overlooked. Many of 
the chief economic phenomena, such as Rent, 


Profit, Exchange, have their counterparts 
on each side of the comparison, but are singu¬ 
larly unlike in many of their characteristics; 
and over and above this, as societies progress, 
new economic phenomena, practically novel in 
character, spring into existence. Consider, for 
example, modern problems of Ckedit and of 
International Trade ; or again, the relations 
between the modern factory operative and the 
modern capitalist employer. Less striking 
contrasts, but contrasts that ought not to be 
neglected, are observable when we consider 
different modern communities of the European 
type in respect of particular economic pheno¬ 
mena, such as the tenure of land, the mobility 
of labour, and .so forth. Iii every case the 
extent of the divergence can be ascertained 
only by direct observation and comparison ; 
and it may be remarked in passing that, as 
regards medijcval and modern societies, whilst 
there was fornicrly danger of tlie diflercnces 
being insufticiently emphasised, there is perhaps 
at the present time more danger of their being 
exaggerated. The notion, for example, that 
during the middle ages the forces of competi¬ 
tion were entirely inoperative, is far from 
being borne out by the facts. 

The relativity of concrete economic doctrines 
having been admitted, a claim for universality 
may still be put forward so far as the more 
abstract principles of the science are concerned. 
These principles do not profess to set forth the 
full em])irical icality. They are admittedly 
based on hypothesis and abstraction. They 
rcMpure therefore to be constantly qualified and 
limited, sometimes in one direction, sometimes 
in another, before they can serve for the iiitor- 
prctatioii and ex[)lanation of actual economic 
phenomena. At the same time, some at least 
of them are universal in the sense that they 
pervade all economic reasoning. The law of 
the variation of utility wdth quantity of com¬ 
modity, and the principle that every man so 
far as ho is free to choose will choose the 
greater apparent good, may bo given as examples 
of fundamental economic principles, which, in 
the words of Jevons, “are so widely true and 
applicable that they may bo considered uni¬ 
versally true as regards human nature.” There 
are many other principles, which, with due 
modifications, aic applicable to economic 
phenomena under widely dilferent conditions. 
Take, for instaucc, the Law of Substitution 
{q.v.) in the form that where different methods 
of production are available for obtaining a 
given result, the one that can do the ivork the 
most cheaply will in time supersede the others, 
or the doctrine that facilities of transport tend 
to level values in different places, while facilities 
of preservation tend to level values at different 
times. Compare, again, the Ricardian law ol 
iviit as ordinarily slated, with the principle of 
econ<iiuic rent in its most abstract and general 
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isod form. The Ricardian law, so far us it 
claims to determine the actual payments made 
by the cultivatprs of the soil, is a relative 
doctrine, that is to say, it is based on assump¬ 
tions, which, as regards both time and place, 
hold good over a limited range only. The 
theory of economic rent in its most generalised 
form, however, merely affirms that where 
different portions of the total amount of any 
commodity of uniform quality supplied to the 
same market are produced at dillcrent costs, 
those portions which are raised at the smaller 
costs will yield a differeiltial profit; and there 
is now no similar limitation to its applicability. 
This piinciple may even be said to hold good 
in a socialistic community, for the differential 
profit does not cease to exist either by being 
ignored or by being municipalised or national¬ 
ised. To take a further illustration, there is 
a good deal of abstract reasoning in regard to 
the laws of Supply and Demand ihdC has a 
very wide application indeed. These laws work 
themselves out differently under different con¬ 
ditions, and in particular there are diflcrences 
in the rapidity with which they operate. Their 
operation may, however, be detected beneath 
the surface even in states of society where 
custom exerts the most rigid sway. In all 
these cases and others similar the principles 
involved and the modes of investigation em¬ 
ployed have a significance and importance 
which it would be misleading to call merely 
relative; and hence as regards the more 
abstract poitions of economic doctrine the 
principle of relativity cannot be accepted. 

The relativity of concrete economic truths, 
together with the universality of fundamental 
economic principles, might be illustrated by 
reference to the writings of the classical English 
economists. The historical school have rightly 
taught us that the works of these economists 
can be fully understood and appreciated only 
if they are studied in close connection with the 
economic history of the times when they wrote. 
Frecpujiitly the assumptions on which their 
reasonings are based liave a special relation to 
the actual circumstances of their time ; or, even 
if this is not the case, the form in which their 
doctrines are cast, or the emphasis laid upon 
particular points, will often be found to be 
specially related to the economic conditions in 
the midst of which they wrote. It is, however, 
going much too far to regard their whole teach¬ 
ing as limited throughout by the character of 
relativity which belongs to some of it. Much 
of what they wrote will be valuable for all 
time, not merely because of the light which 
their doctrines throw on the phenomena of 
particular periods, but because the principles 
underlying their best work are not confined in 
their applicability to any narrow or limited 
sphere. 

In connection with the general subject of 


relativity in political economy, a word or two 
may be added with regard to the relativity of 
economic definitions. Partly on account of the 
familiarity of much of its subject-matter, and 
partly for reasons connected with the growth of 
the science, political economy is for the most 
part limited in its nomenclature to t;rms 
ah’eady in common use. In different depart¬ 
ments of economic enquiry, however, lines of 
distinction may need to be drawn at rather 
different points, and hence it is sometimes 
difficult to avoid the multiplication of technical 
terms, unless we are content to use the same 
terms in slightly varying senses in different 
connections. Thus, from the point of viev.' of 
riiODUCTiON it may bo convenient to give a 
definition of Wealth, not in all respects 
identical with the definiLion that is appropriate 
from the standpoint of Distkibution. Again, 
with special reference to its measurement, there 
may be advantages in defining wealth differently 
from the cosmopolitan, national, and individual 
points of view respectively. This procedure, 
that is to say, the frank adoption of the prin¬ 
ciple of relativity in framing economic defini¬ 
tions, has considerable weight of authority in 
its favour; but it is clear that, in so far as it 
is adopted, special precautions are necessary to 
avoid confusion. Further, economic definition's 
may be relative, not only to different points of 
view or different departments of study, but also 
to different stages of industrial development. 
Thus, in relation to the complex conditions of 
modern trade and industry, such terms as 
Market and Money may need different defini¬ 
tions from those that are appropriate in relation 
to more primitive conditions. Whilst, however, 
many economic definitions may be allowed to 
possess a relative or progressive character, this 
relativity cannot be extended to the ultimate 
analysis of the fundamental conceptions of tlie 
science. If these conceptions assume a some¬ 
what different character in different connections, 
we shall still find something generic or univer¬ 
sal in each one of them. Hence in the case of 
economic definitions as well as in that of 
economic doctrines, the admission of the 
principle of relativity must not be absolute or 
unqualified. 

[For further discussion in connection with this 
article, see Abstract Political Economy ; 
Historical Method; Historical School of 
Economists. Reference may be made to Bagehot, 
Ec<momic Studies^-^lngc&m^ History of Political 
Economy, —Jevons, “The Future of Political 
Economy” {FortnigMly November 1876). 

—Keynes, and Method of Political Economy, 

—Knies, Die polUische Oekonomio vom geschicht- 
lichen StandpU7icte,—Q\i^Q Leslie, Essays in Pol¬ 
itical and Moral Philosophy. — Schmoller, Zur 
Litl&ralurgcschichle der Staats- und Sozialvnssen- 
schaft&n], J. N. K. 

RELEASE is a general name for the waiver 
or renouncement of rights. An interest in 
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land is conveyed by release, if the effect of such 
conveyance is the enlargement of the estate 
previously held by the person to whom such 
interest is conveyed. Thus, if a leasehold 
interest in land is to bo enlarged into a 
freehold interest, tho lessor releases his interest 
in such land to the lessee. 

During the first half of this century the usual 
form of conveyance of land was by “lease and 
release ** ; the person wisliing to convey the land 
in the first instance granted a lease, and at the 
same time executed a deed dated a day subsequent 
to tlie lease by which ho released his interest. 
This somewhat cumbrous method, which was 
introduced during tho 17th century for the pur¬ 
pose of evading the provisions of the Statute of 
Knrolrncnts, was simplified in 1841, and rendered 
)in necessary by the Real Proi)erty Act of 1845. 
Huleases operating as conveyances are therefore 
mueh less fre(|iient now than they were at the 
beginning of the present reign. 

The most common use of the word “redease" 
in modern times occurs in tlie case of trust funds 
being divided among the beneliciaries, who thus 
“release and disc^hargo" the trustees from tho 
trust i)roperty, “ami all actions, proceedings,claims, 
and demands in relation thereto.” A release of 
this nature is, however, inelfective, unless all tho 
facts are fully set out in the recitals, and it is also 
advisable that the .i)arties executing the release 
should bo separately advised, so as to avoid the 
possibility of the release being set aside on the 
ground of tho beneficiaries not having been in a 
position to form an independent judgment, k, s. 

KELRGATIO. Tho Roman punishment of 
banishment to a particular place ; not, like 
deportatiOf entailing loss of civil rights. 

K. A. w. 

RELIEF. The relief, with tho other inci¬ 
dents of feudal teiiiiro, was introduced into 
England by William tho Compieror, Its origin 
is to be traced in continental usage, and its 
growth coincides with tl)at of hereditary succes- I 
sion. Early grants of land seem to have been * 
made for the life time of tho recipient, but it | 
soon became usual to renew the grant to the 
heir of a deceased occupant, especially if the 
heir were willing to pay a sum to his lord for 
such renewal. As the right of succession to 
land hardened into law, so did this customary 
l^ayment on the part of tho heir, which is 
known as releimnentiun or releviiun. Thus the 
relief differs from the Anglo-Saxon Hkhiot, in 
that the former implies, and the latter does not 
imply, a suspension of ownersliip. But tho two 
payments wore so similar in respect of occasion 
and incidence that tho Norman lawyers found 
it difficult to avoid confusion between them. 
All lands granted by the Conqueror to his 
Norman follow’crs, or re-granted to English 
holders, were henceforth bound to pay a relief 
on a change of occupants, and the same con¬ 
dition wjis naturally enforced by the mesne 
lords in tbeir grants to sub-tenants. Tho 
amount payable was at first very uncertain, 


and William Rufus and Ranulf Flambard 
found reliefs a convenient method of exaction. 
Church lands wore free from the obligation of 
reliefs, as from those of wardship and marriage ; 
but Flambard, in his endeavour to extend to 
the church the usages of lay fiefs, hit upon the 
plan of demanding a relief directly from the 
sub-tenants of a bishop on the occasion of a 
vacancy in tho see. At the same time ex¬ 
orbitant reliefs were exacted from the heirs of 
royal tenants, the penalty for non-payment 
being forfeiture of the inherited estates. These 
exactions caused great discontent, and Hcniy I. 
sought to conciliate support by a clause in his 
charter, w’hich runs; ‘‘If any of my barons, 
earls, or other tenants shall die, his heir shall 
not buy back his land as he used to do in my 
brother’s time, but shall relieve it by a just 
and lawful relief; and in like manner tho men 
of my barons shall relievo their lands by a just 
and lawful relief.” From this time there was 
a constant struggle to obtain an exact definition 
of the “just and lawful relief,” and gradually 
the royal claims were subjected, first to 
customary, and then to written, limitations. 
Glanvill, writing in the time of Henry II., 
states that the “reasonable” relief fora knight’s 
fee is 100s., and for land held in Socage one 
year’s rent from tho land ; but the chief barons 
must satisfy the king according to the royal 
will and mercy. The author of tho Djalogus 
DB ScACCAKio tells US that the relief for the 
Knight’s Fkk is 100s., but tliat the heir to 
a barony must make bis own bargain with the 
king. In Magna Carla the barons finally got 
rid of this remaining uncertainty. Art. 2 
d(;clares that the Anliqwum relcviurn is £100 
on an earl’s barony or a baron’s barony ; 100s. 
on the knight’s fee ; and in other cases accord¬ 
ing to ancient custom. By tho time of Edward 
I. the relief on a baron’s barony had been re¬ 
duced from £100 to 100 marks. In spite of 
tho steady decay of Feudalism, the crown re¬ 
tained its rights to reliefs and to the other 
feudal incidents until the time of the Stuarts. 
Under James I. Robert Cecil endeavoured to 
arrange with parliament for a commutation of 
these ancient but still lucrative rights fifr a 
fixed annual re venue, but the “great contract” 
was never carried through. During the 
rebellion and the commonwealth the crown 
rights and the machinery for enforcing them 
fell into abeyance, and it would have been 
pre[)osterou3 to attempt their revival at the 
restoration. Accordingly, in 1660, the con¬ 
vention parliament passed tho statute by which 
reliefs and other feudal payments were abolished 
and the hereditary excise was granted to the 
crown in their place. 

[Stubbs, Select Charters and Constitutiorud 
llistori/. —Pollock and Maitland, History of 
KngUsh bk. ii. ch. i. § 7.—Round, Feudal 
Kngland, pp. 308-311.] r. L. 
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RELIEF. See Poor Law. 

REMAINDER. The legal conception of a 
Remainder is dependent on the legal concep¬ 
tion of an Estate (g'.v.). An estate is con¬ 
ceived in English law as involving not only 
the ownership of lands, etc., but also the 
length of time for which that ownership w’ill 
last. If a man holds land in fee simple his 
estate in that land is infinite in point of time ; 
he may cut it in pieces of different time-lengths, 
and assign each piece to a separate person, who 
is said to possess his pbrtipn of the estate now, 
although he may not enjoy the land itself for 
years. After all the finite portions have been 
Jistributed, there will still remain a portion 
of iniinite duration; this the original holder 
of the fee simple may keep for himself or 
assign to another; in the former case it is a 
rcversion, and in the latter a remainder. 

[For a more elaborate explanation see Win. 
Markby ’s Elements of Law, ] a. E. s. 

REMEDY (Mint). A term used to express 
the amount of variation permitted by law from 
the exact standard, cither of weight or of fine¬ 
ness, of coins issued from the mint. Absolute 
conformity to the legal weight and fineness, in 
the case of every coin struck, is mechanically 
impossible, at the rate of speed at which coins 
are made. A reasonable margin of variation 
(“remedy”) is therefore provided for by the 
coinage laws. 

In the case of British imperial coinage, the 
remedies now in force are those fixed by the 
Coinage Act of 1891 (54 Ac 55 Viet. c. 72). 
They are set forth in the schedule to that act 
as follows:— 


Denomination 
of Coin. 


(iOi.n: 

Five-ponn(J . 
Two-pound . 
Sovei(;igu 
H.'il|||fovcroign 

Silver : 

Crown . 
Double-florin . 
Half-crown . 
Florin . 
Shilling . 
Sixpence 
Groat or four- 
pence . 
Threepence . 
'I’woponce 
Penny . 

Uronzb: 

Penny . 
Halfpenny 
Farthing 


Remedy Allowance. 


Standard 

Fineness. 


Weight per Piece. 


S tn 


fine gold, 
alloy; or 
millesimal 
fineness 
910-6. 


Imperial 


Metric 


!| 


CJ rains. 


Grams. 


1-00 

0-40 

0-20 

0-16 


0-06479 ) 
0-02692 (9 
0 01296 r 
0-00972 ; 


fine silver, 
, alloy; 01 
millesimal 
fineness 
925. 


2-000 

1-678 

1-264 

0-997 

0-578 

0-346 

0-262 

0-212 

0-144 

0-087 


0-1296 

0-1087 

0-0788 

0-0646 

0-0375 

0-0224 

0-0170 

0-0138 

0-0093 

0-0056 




Mixed metal, ( 
copper, tin, { 
and zinc. \ 


2-9166G 

1-75000 

0-87500 


0-18899 
0-11339 
0-06609 


It will 1)6 seen from the above table that the 
remedy for the weight of the sovereign is 0-2 


grain. The standard w-eight of this coin being 
123*27447 grains, it follows that no sovereign 
may be issued from the mint which weighs 
more than 123*47447 grains, or less than 
123*07447 grains. Tho remedy of fineness 
being 2 per mille, and the legal fineness 910*6, 
the metal of which a sovereign is composed 
must not be of a higher millesimal fineness 
than 918*6, or lower than 914*6. Though the 
entire range of variation thus pe rmitted is not 
great, the extreme limits of remedy are seldom 
Approached, especially in the enso of gold coins. 
Tlio verdict of tho jury at the trial of the Pyx 
(< 7 .V.) held in July 1905, records that of the 
sovereigns then examined (coins struck during 
tho preceding twelve mouths), the heaviest 
weighed 123*285 grains and the liglitest 
123*108 grains. Tiie coin richest in gold 
proved to be of tho millesimal fineness of 
916*86, while the poorest only fell to 916*46, 
the coins being within the standard prescribed 
by law. F. E. A. 

REMITTANCE. The sending of funds from 
one place to another, whether in coin or bullion, 
in bank notes or draf ts. K. w. b. 

REMONETISATION means tbo renewed 
use of some'metal for purposes ( 1 ) of currency, 
( 2 ) or as a standard in currency. ( 1 ) Thus 
Frederick II.'s Sicilian solidus, tlie Florentine 
(1252) and English (1257, 1343-44) florins 
represent the remonetisation of gold in Europe. 
( 2 ) If European nations opened their mints to 
unlimited purchase of silver, which should be 
coined so that mint values = commercial values, 
and then made the silver coins unlimited legal 
tender, this would be tho remonetisation of 
silver (see Demonetisation ; Silver as 
Standard). j. d. r. 

RENAUDOT, TiiitoPHRASTE (1584-1653) 
a physician and historiogra])lier of Franco, 
who, through the interest of Richelieu, was 
appointed in 1612 general commissary of all 
tho poor of tho kingdom. Despite vigorous 
police ordinances, France and especially Paris 
w-ere infested by legions of beggars, discharged 
soldiers, and persons ruined by the civil and 
foreign wars. 

In 1630, Renaudot revived an idea origin¬ 
ated by Montaigne {q.v.) and obtained a 
licence “ to open O^Ukes or Jiegisters of Addresses 
for the wants of all classes . . . and to 
practise or establish anything which might 
generally bo useful' or advisable for the 
regulation of the poor.” His main object 
was to provide them with work through the 
agency of his Bureaux^ after having in vain 
endeavoured to obtain employment for them, 
in cleansing the streets of Paris, a scheme 
ho had been compelled to abandon by tho 
Paris magistrates, eager at that time to oppose 
any project supported by the court. He 
explained his views in the Inventaire dea 
adresses du Bureau de Benconlret a very few 
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copies of whieli are still to be found in public 
repositories. Each entry in the registers cost 
only 3 sous, or for the poor was inscribed free. 
Kenaudot also established, to assist the latter, 
his coTisidlations charitahles, and the first ol the 
Monts de Pieti^. opened in Peris. 

Ilis TraiU des is lost. The success 

of Ilcnaudot’s Btireaux was such that he started 
ill 1()31 a Gazette to supply public news as well 
as the adverti.sements of the Bureaux; later on it 
took the name of the Gazette de France, and is 
the oldest French newspaper in existence. 
Kenaudot also opposed the absurd medical 
theories then prevalent in the faculty of medicine 
at Paris, ami sought to introduce instead the 
experimental inetbod. He thus aroused an im¬ 
placable animosity, which embittered the end of 
his life. 

[11 atin, Theophraate lienaudot (1883) and Jlistoire 
de la Prense, vol. i. (1859).—Gilles de laTourette, 
Theophraste lienaudot (1884).] E. ca. 

KENNY, Robkrt (died early in lOth century) 
wrote a History of Jamaica, with Obset'valions on 
the Clim ate, Bcenery, Trade, Prod actions, Negroes, 
Slave Trade, Diseases qf Europeans, Customs, 
Manners, and Disposit ions of the Inhabitants. To 
which is added an Illustration of the Advantages 
which are likely to result fro'in the Abolition, of 
the Slave Trade, London, 1807, 4to. 

The work is divided into two books ; the first 
deals with the discovery and subsequent history 
of the island up till the close of the Maroon War 
in 1796, and the return of tlio governor, Lord 
Balcarras, in 180L. Book ii. treats of the climate, 
soil, scenery, and natural productions of the island; 
of the towns, clmrchcs, courts, trade, revenue, 
taxes, coins, and militia. Ch. iv. is divided into 
eight sections, each of which describes one of the 
commercial piaxlucts of Jamaica. (>h. v. deals at 
some length with the history of slavery there ; 
strongly emydiasises the necessity of doing the 
negroes justice, and of setting them free. The 
author deplores the contempt which the white 
exj)resse.s for the coloured man. a. l. 

RENOIIAKI), Augu.stin Charles (1794- 
1878), was born and <licd at Paris. Ho left 
tlio nonnal scliool during the first empire, and, 
devoting biniself to law, ho was, at the time of 
the restoration, much esteemed as a counsel in 
dillicult cases. 

About 1825 lie publislied several works on 
moral and legal sulijects, the most important of 
which is his TraiU des brevets dHnvention, 1st 
c<i. Svo, 182.') ; 2nd ed. 8vo, 1844. After 1830 
Guizot took liiiu up ; he became a ]>rivy councillor, 
then a deputy, and finally a peer of France. Tn 
the.chamber he introduce<l several laws, especially 
that on primary education, Guizot’s highest 
title to fame. During tliis period Renouard 
published Mhnoire sur la statistique de la 
justice civile en France, inserted in 1835 in Wol- 
owski’s Hnme de Hgislalion et de jurisprudenze; 
TraiU des droits des auteurs dans la literature, 
les seieuces et ics heaux-arts, 1838-89, 2 vols. Svo, 
and finally, TraiU des faillitcs et hanqueroutes, 2 
vols. Svo, 1st ctl. 1842 ; 2nd ed. 1844; 3rd ed. 
1857. After 1848 Renouard practised again at 


the court of appeal. It was he who, iu the name 
of justice, brought in an indictment against the 
author of the Coup d*etat of 1851, which brute force 
alone prevented him from following up. He kept 
aloof from public affairs during the whole of the 
second empire, and during that time he published 
Du droit mdustrid dans ses rapports avec les 
pritieipes du droit civil sur les personnes et sur les 
choses, Svo, 1860. After 1871, having been ap¬ 
pointed procureur-general to tbe court of appeal, 
he spoke several times and mth great v^eight. In 
the speech which made most stir, and by which 
even Berlin was moved, he refuted the famous 
aphorism, La Force prime le Droit. We are also 
indebted to Renouard for publishing the MUanges 
de morale d^iconomie et de politique of Benjamin 
Franklin, preceded by a notice of his life, 3rd ed. 
ISmo. In 1861 he was elected to the Insti- 
tut {Acad&mie des Sciences morales et politiques), 
and in 1876 he became a senator. In 1845 he 
was elected vice-president, and in 1865 president, 
of the Economic Society of Paris. a. c. f. 

RENT 

Rent, Basis of, p. 282 ; Rent does not enter into Cost of 

Production, p. 284; Rent of Ability, p. 286; Rent- 

Charge, p. 286; Rent-Charge, Mediseval, p. 2S6; 

Rent, Ijabour, Mediieval, p. 287; Rfsnt of I^atid, p. 

287 ; Rent, Sec,, j). 289. 

Rent, Basis of. •‘Rent,” wrote Ricardo, 
“is that portion of the produce of tlie earth 
which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 
original and indestructible powers of the soil.” 
“The income derived from the ownership of 
land and other free gifts of miture is called 
llenV'; is the form of definition adopted by 
Professor Marshall. Both ^VTiter3 take care to 
point out tliat the word is commonly used to 
cover payments of a dilferent character. More¬ 
over, the modern develo])ments of economic 
analysis have shown that land is but a special 
and specially important member of a largo class, 
and that the income derived from the owner¬ 
ship of special facilities of production not 
accessible to all, possesses economic character¬ 
istics which correspond closely to those of the 
rent of land. A growing custom of modern 
writers is to employ the word rent for the 
whole class. This course is not altogether 
unexceptionable, tliuugli it possesses ^con¬ 
spicuous advantages for many ])urposes.^ In 
this article the reference to land will be retained, 
though the conceptions dealt with will be such 
as to have a much wider application. Such 
extension of their application is not to be under¬ 
stood as excluded by the restriction of the 
terms used to the problem of land-rent. 

The basis of rent, as indicated in what pre¬ 
cedes, is to be found in the fiict that the pro¬ 
duct of equal outlays of effort or of capital 
under different conditions is by no means 
identical, lu reference to land, one field may 
produce, under similar cultivation, 25, 50, 
100, etc., per cent, more than another field of 
equal area, the soil of which is of a different 
nature, or whose advantages in other respects 
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ftre different. A difference of situation, affect¬ 
ing convenience of cultivation or access to 
markets, operates as effectively as a difference 
in the mechanical nature or chemical con¬ 
stituents of the soil. 

The essential underlying basis of reqt is this 
difference of return to equal effort, and the 
amount which rent can reach is measured by 
the amount of the difference. Clearly the 
doctrine, even so briefly stated as in the defini¬ 
tions quoted above, assumes the ownership of 
the productive facilities in question, assumes 
that they are not equally open to every pro¬ 
ducer in fact; and this carries with it the 
other point, that an indefinite extent of pro¬ 
ductive facilities of the most favourable nature 
is not available. The best is limited, and is 
made the subject of ownership. The necessity 
to utilise opportunities less favourable than the 
best existing brings the fact and degree of their 
superiority to the front, and gives it value. 

As in the illustration used by Ricardo, we 
may suppose land of three qualities, numbered 
accordingly, to yield with equal employment of 
capital and labour:—No. 1, 100 quarters ; No. 
2, 90 quarters; No. 3, 80 quarters. So long 
as there is No. 1 land unajjpropriated and free 
to any one to use, no rent emerges. It is only 
when the needs of the community become such 
as to require the cultivation of No. 2 land, and, 
later, of No. 3, that rent appears. When the 
best land freely available is of No. 2 quality, 
the cultivator would get an equal return for 
himself by paying 10 quarters for the right to 
raise 100 quarters on No. 1 land, as by rai.sing, 
rent free, 90 quarters on No. 2 land. Similarly, 
when the best laud freely available is of No. 3 
quality, the payment for the privilege of using 
No. 1 land might rise to 20 quarters; for 
using No. 2 land to 10 quarters ; while which¬ 
ever quality of land was used under such a 
scale of payments, 80 quarters would be the 
return to the cultivator’s efforts which remained 
for himself. 

The dilFcrences in the amount of labour 
needed to give equal results may bo due to the 
neq^ssity for the expenditure of considerable 
labour in conveying the produce to market, 
if the land be remote from the market for its 
produce. Thus, of two portions of laud, A and 
B, on each of which 100 quarters is the return 
to the same expenditure of capital and labour, 
if the carriage of the produce of A to the 
market be covered by the sale of 2 quarters, 
while the caniage of B’s produce absorbs the 
worth of 12 quarters, A will bear a rent of 
10 quarters more than B. If B be no-rent 
land, A's rent will be 10 quarters. 

Another view of the matter is not less im¬ 
portant than this, since it brings out the im¬ 
portance of the law of Diminishing Returns, 
as applied to land in the determination of the 
rent of the land. 


Let it be assumed that, when the whole of 
the No. 1 land is taken up, it is found that the 
expenditure of twice as much capital and labour 
as before on a plot of No. 1 land yields 196 
quarters; that is, that the return is incretised 
by 96 quarters. Capital and labour will thus, 
by the more intensive cultivation of No. 1 land, 
be able to procure a yield of 95 quarters, while, 
if expended on No. 2 land, but 90 ({uarters 
would bo yielded. It w’ill not, in this case, be 
necessary to resort to No. 2 land so long as the 
supply obtained by the more intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of No. 1 is sufficient. Using the term 
“dose,’* after James Mill (see Doses of 
Capital), to indicate the expenditure of capital 
and labour contemplated as yielding respectively 
100, 90, and 80 quarters on the different 
qualities of land, we may now say that a dose 
of capital and labour can yield on No. 1 land, 
by more intensive cultivation, 95 quarters. 
Tliis amount must therefore be sufficient to 
remunerate the cultivator who is induced to 
expend the dose for this return, or it would 
not have been expended. 1 f it were, insufficient, 
a single dose only, yielding its 100 quarters, 
would be expended on No. 1 land ; if we assume 
that it is possible to regard labour and capital 
as applied in ‘Miidivisible" doses, for the pur¬ 
poses of the piesent argument. If 95 quarters 
remunerate the second dose, they will suffice to 
remunerate the first, and 190 quarters will 
remunerate the two doses, while 195 quarters 
are produced. The remaining five quarters 
may be exacted as the price of the privilege of 
using No. 1 land. Similar argumenls apply to 
yet more intensive cultivation. Thus even 
without the necessity for assuming the exist¬ 
ence of'land bearing no rent, as a means of 
determining the level from which rent may be 
measured, a point from which to measure rent 
in any individual case is capable of determina¬ 
tion, namely, the point at which, in the more 
and more Intensive Cultivation of the land, 
the stage is reached at which the increase of 
return produced by the application of additional 
capital and labour to the land would just, and 
only just, be sufficient to make it worth while 
to apply such additional effort to the land. 

Whether from difference in the nature or 
situation of different portions of land, there¬ 
fore, or from different powers of response to 
effort expended on the same land varying with 
the stage of intensity of cultivation previous to 
the expenditure of this effort, the amount of 
rent and the reason for its existence rest on 
differential advantages for the application of 
this or that dose of capital and labour. If all 
land possessed equal advantages, and if the 
return to capital and labour expended on land 
were in accordance writh the Law of Constant 
Return, rent would not emerge. 

The expression “ original and indestructible 
powers of the soil,” used by Ricardo, has given 
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rise to some destructive criticism of his theory. 
It is, perhaps, not necessary, though quite 
possible, to enter on a defence, necessarily some¬ 
what lengthy, of the precise terms used. The 
essence of the doctrine of rent is not bound up 
with the adjectives in this phrase. Capital 
invested in improvements may alter the original 
character of the land. Tlio inducement to 
make siicdi an investment is alforded by the 
ex])octation of increasing the facilities for pro¬ 
duction which it olfers so as to increase its 
returns sniliciently to yield at least interest at 
current ratijs on the inviistment. When the 
investment is made, however, it becomes dilli- 
cult to dillerentiato between the original and 
ac<[Hired [lowers of the soil in many cases. 
The doctrines above enuinnated may he applie»l 
to the imjnoved land, if it he supposed that, 
in its cultivation, its actual [lowers are pre¬ 
server! unimpaired. The ca[»ital invested is as 
much bound u[i with the soil as its original 
qualities, and may conveniently bo treated on 
the same basis. 

Tho [)roblcm which has been dealt with hero 
is, strictly speaking, tho elucidation of the 
causes wliich d(?tennino the amount of a 
“ producer’s sur[)lus,” to use the phrase adopted 
by Professor Marshall, tho sairl surplus being 
that which accrues to tho producer by reason 
of his having tlio use of facilities sn[)erior to 
those of some of his com[letitors. Whether 
[U’oeisoly this amount will bo actually paid as 
rent will depend on tho conditions of tenure of 
land and tho relations between the various classes 
iiitorestifd in agriculturo at tho time and in the 
[•lace considered. If tho owners of the land bo 
in active and intrdligent competition for tenants, 
and are unscrupulous in exacting tho utmost 
[•ossihlo [•ayment from tenants, while tenants 
are also in active and intelligent competition 
to secure tenancies on tho best [»ossible terms, 
tho producer’s sur[)liis on an average of years 
ro[)rcscnts the utmost wliich tenants can pay 
without reducing unduly their own remuneration 
for labour and risk, and hence tho most wdiich 
owners can [)rocure. It may be further observed 
that, as [»ro«lueo from one [•ortion of land has 
been taken as the etpiivaleiit of that from 
another, tho corr«is[)Oiidiiig hy[)othesis is that 
the [)roduco considereil is sold in tho same 
active market, so that tho hy[)othesis of but 
one [iricc for tho same article may be reason¬ 
ably made. 

In regard to the rent of building land, the 
element of adv'antage of situation, important 
ill the case of agricultural land, becomes the 
principal feature. In tho case of mine rent, 
while [)artly determined by the lacilities for 
extraction of minerals and their superiority to 
those elsewhere, tho payment exacted is in 
[lart a charge for material actually carried 
away. The [>owers of tho mine are not pre¬ 
served unaltered, so that the case naturally 


differs from that of the hire of productive 
hxcilities which are not destroyed by being 
used. In part, nevertheless, the superior ease 
of obtaining minerals from some mines as 
compared with others causes a part of the 
rent to be due to this difference, though tlie 
main portion be the price of material earned 
away. Wherever, in the hire of agricultural 
land, the contract provides for improvement 
of the land, or for exhausting previous im- 
[•rovements, a similar feature is introduced 
there to that which is most [irominent in 
mine rents (see Ricardo). a. w. f. 

Rent does not enter into Cost of Pro¬ 
duction.— This statement is commonly under¬ 
stood to imply merely that rent forms no part 
of that cost of production which is the measure 
of exchange value, that is, not average cost of 
production, but marginal cost of production. 
The theorem rests on the conec[)tions explained 
under the head Basis of Rent. A farmer, 
having contracted for the hire of land, is in the 
position that it is to his [irofit to expend 
any *‘dose” of capital and labour the return 
to which exceeds the cost of its application. 
He will, therefore, be induced to apply dose 
after doso, though the margin of surplus of 
return over outlay become narrower and 
narrower, so long as the margin is on the 
right side. Tlie point at which he will cease 
to cultivate more intensively is determined by 
tho vanishing of this margin. Tho “marginal 
dose ” only increases tho return by enough to 
cover the exjienses of its ap[)lication. The 
increase of return thus procured contributes 
nothing to rent, rent docs not enter into its 
Cost ok PiiODiKmoN. Although the expenses 
of the producer may contain— as against the 
whole crop—the stipulated rent, the “marginal 
production ” is sniliciently encouraged if its 
[•rice leave no sur[^lus for rent, but merely 
covers other expenses. To quote the well- 
known passage of Ricardo, “Corn is not high 
because a rent is paiil, but a rent is paid 
because corn is high.” A rise in price of 
produce results in a smaller return being 
sufficient to remunerate tho cultivator % for 
applying a doso of capital and labour. This 
leads to increasing intensity of cultivation and 
a rise of rents. 

From the other standpoint, that of the 
existence of no-rent land, which may be at 
any distance froin tho market, the fact that 
such land comes under cultivation proves that 
the cost of production of its crops are covered 
by their [nice. Rent forms no part of their 
cost, therefore it forms no part of the price 
of the whole market supply. 

The price may, nevertheless, be affected by 
rent, if the existence of rent operate to stint 
the sujiply of the produce of land, that is, if 
the owners of land be able to command a price 
for the privilege of cultivating even the poorest 
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land. Such a ^'monopoly-rent” may affect 
the price of the commodities produced und^r 
its influence. The same principles, too, come 
into play as tlie result of the fact that land 
may be applied to alternative uses. If for 
one of these uses certain land be sufficiently 
productive, in comparison with other land 
actually in use for the same purpose, to 
command a rent, the condition of its use for 
any other purpose. is that it should pay at 
least as largo a rent in the latter as in the 
former case. If it be. less productive than the 
worst land already in use for this other pui-pose, 
it cannot be economically \ised until the price 
of the product in question rise to a sufficient 
height to enable it to yield not only the 
expenses of applying the necessary labour and 
capital, but also the rent obtainable by the 
assumed alternative use of the land. The cost 
of production of the most expensive portion of 
the supply does in this case include rent. 

Tn general it is true that rent may be reduced 
and the margin of cultivation raised if fresh 
sources of supply, involving a smaller cost than 
that involved in the use of some of the sources 
actually in use, be brought into the market. 
If these fresh sources of supply be held out of 
use on account of their yielding a greater rent 
for some other purpose, the fact of rent does 
stint supply and raise price. 

The introduction of the consideration of such 
an indirect influence of rent on price appears to 
be of considerable importance. It is from the 
treatment of land as if yielding a produce of one 
kind only that its influence is lost sight of in 
the general enunciation of the doctrine. It 
remains true, however, that if the cultivators 
of land were set free from their obligation to 
pay rent, such a change would not introduce 
motives tending to divert land from the purposes 
where it yields the greatest surplus to the pro¬ 
ducer over the expenses of its cultivation. 
Thus though the fact of alternative uses for 
land does reduce the supply of any one of its 
{)roducts below the amount which it might 
reach if all land were capable of use simply 
for the supply of this product alone, the 
abolition of the obligation to pay rent would 
not affect the relative supply of different 
commodities, except in so far as the rent is a 
true monopoly rent. 

[Special reference may be made to Ricardo’s 
Works; to F. A. Walker’s Land and Us Rent; 
and to Marshall’s Principles of Economics^ bk. v. 
ch. X., as well as to the article on Cost op’ 
Production, where some important points, not 
repeated above, are dealt with. Most leading 
authorities on economic theory have contributed 
some chapters to the discussion of the theory of 
rent.] A. w. P. 

Rent of Ability. In analysing the 
rewards of efforts and abstinences made for 
the satisfaction of wants under modem social 


conditions, economists have to reckon with 
that residual clement of returns which is due 
to peculiar advantages of nature or the juncture 
of events, ard not to any additional elfort or 
abstinence. In agriculture this surplus revenue 
is called Rent, it being really accidental in 
economic theory whether it is handed over by 
farmer to landlord or appropriated by a free¬ 
holder. The term ‘‘ rent,” however, as delinwi 
in economics, cannot justly be confined to agri¬ 
culture only, but, es N. W. Sjunior proposodj 
should be, and is indeed more or loss, used to 
cover all cases of this residual clement of reward 
which “nature or fortune l)cstows” in the 
shape of an exceptional or “ differential ” profit 
beyond the given average rate of remuneration. 
Rent of land thus appears ;is only a species, if 
“ the most distinct and impressive ” species (see 
von Mangoldt), of a genus of reward, the 
conditions of wliich are tliose of a natural 
monopoly with a demand temporarily qr per¬ 
manently in excess of the supply. 

In land-rent those coiniitions are superior 
natural fertility and advantages in connection 
with the disposability of produce; in other 
species of rent they are “ extraordinary qualities 
of body and mind” (Senior, see below) to 
wliich may be added those accidents in demand 
or fortunate contingencies in time and space 
now classed as Conjuncture Usually both sets 
of conditions are requisite. The inventive 
faculty that brings out a patent just when the 
public taste is amenable, the organising ability 
that can push an enterprise in advance of 
competition on the short-lived tide of public 
credit, the singer wdio, with a peculiar charm 
in organ or aj^pearanco, draws crowds while a 
possibly-greater artist transcends the popular 
discernment, the author of a book abreast with, 
but not ahead of the ago, the strategic genius 
launched on a military career just when a war 
breaks out—all that is conveyed by the ex¬ 
pression “ time and the man ”—are cases where 
the surplus revenue, analogous to rent if not 
so-called, appears. And, as in agriculture, the 
difference is merely accidental, if in one case 
the owner exploits his own sources of rent, in 
another farms them out. 

For the most part economists have preferred 
to class this residual reward under profits, only 
pointing out its analogy to rent derived from 
land. Mill refers to it as “ cases of extra profit 
analogous to rent ” ^ von Mangoldt, as entre¬ 
preneur’s rent or as Seltenheilsprdmie; Walker, 
as “profitspartaking of the nature of rent”; 
Marshall, as a species of “quasi-rent” specially 
prominent in profits of business men; Nicholson, 
as “ CoryWTic^wr - profit ” (see Conjunctur). 
Yet it does not strictly fall under earnings of 
management', since it is not a monopoly of 
managers, and is, strictly speaking, an un¬ 
earned increment of reward. Nor can it be 
claimed as interest unless what has been called 
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poraoual wealth be ranked as capital, for it is 
not the reward of capital invested in developing 
rare ability. To get extraordinary advantages 
in training may indeed be viewed as a lucky 
conjuncture for the talented youth. But for 
purposes of analysis, a distinction should be 
drawn between such good fortune and the 
sacrifice incurred by both parent and child in 
availing themselves of the best possible oppor¬ 
tunities of education. 

However classified, rent of ability and of 
fortunate contingency is a factor which under 
a system of competition militates ever more 
and more against any tendency to equality in 
returns, whether these are called wages or 
profits. The greater the investment of capital 
in the training of natural abilities, the more 
general the opportunities to cultivate the same, 
the more ^‘difierentiar* becomes the profit of 
those who in themselves and in the turn of 
events possess that species of monopoly analo¬ 
gous to that arising from the possession of 
the most remunerative portions of the earth’s 
surface. For a pianist to bo olfered in England 
a thousand guineas in remuneration for one 
evening’s display — as happened recently — 
would some years ago have been an impossi¬ 
bility. 

On the first appearance in economic litera¬ 
ture of this metaphor, see Bailet, S., on 
Value. 

[Senior, Political Economy^ 1850, p. 91.— 
Mill, Polilical Economy^ bk. iii. c. v. § 4.—Von 
Maiigoldt, Die Lchre vma Unternehmergemnn.y 
1855, p. 109.—Walker, Political Ecommyy § 307. 

-Sidgwiclv, J^riiici))les of Political Economy^ 3rd 
ed. hk. ii. c. ix.—Marshall, Principles of Econ- 
omics, .f»tli ed. bk. vi. clis. v. viii.—Nicholson, Poli¬ 
tical Economy, 1893, i. p. 411.] c. a. F. 

Rent - Ciiaiuje. The payment of an 
annual sum is frc(]ucntly secured by a charge 
on land belonging to the ]U’omisor. Such a 
charge is called a “ rout-charge,” and may, since 
the coming into operation of the Stat. 4 of 
Geo. II. c. 28, § 5, bo enforced by Distres.s 
( 7 .Z’.) in the same way as a rent reserved in a 
lease, whether tlie power of distress be expressly 
given by the deed creating the charge or not. 
A rent-eliarge granted otherwise than by will 
or maiTiagc settlement is not binding on 
.subse(iuent purchasers unless registered in 
accordance with the ])rovisiona of 18 Viet. c. 
55, §§12 and 14. e. .s. 

Rent - Ch.^roe, MEi)iAn’'AL. The pur¬ 
chase of a rent-charge {I'cnt, ccnsfis, Zitis) was 
one of the methods of investing money most 
frequently resorted to during the later middle 
ages. From the transfer from one pereon to 
another of tlio right to receive a rent already 
due the ste]> was but a short one to the creation 
ot an altogether new rent-charge, for the express 
purpose of raising money by the sale of it. At 
first, possibly, such charges were laid only on I 


agricultural land j but the plan commended 
itself to townsmen ; and the creation of rent- 
charges on town lands and even on town houses 
and shops became very general. It early came 
to be the practice to specify in the deed of sale 
the sum at which the seller could redeem the 
charge : and it was frequently enacted by civic 
or territorial authorities that all charges should 
be redeemable at so many years’ purchase ; so 
that there grew up in every district a current 
rate of return upon investments of the kind. 

The practice would seem to have arisen 
spontaneously, and to have been by no means 
a mere evasion of the prohibition of usury. 
When brought before the attention of theo¬ 
logians and canonists, as in the cases submitted 
to Pope Martin V. in 1425 and Pope Calixtus 
III. in 1455, no doubt was felt as to its 
legitimacy, on the following conditions: that 
the charge was a census realise i.e, was attached 
to some definite and permanent property of such 
a nature as to be a source of permanent income 
(res frugifera) ; that the pci-.son subject to the 
charge retained the right of redemption, but 
the recipient had no right to compel a return of 
the purchase money; and that the rent did 
not exceed a fair percentage upon the purchase 
money,—as to which last point the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal authorities were ready to accept current 
usage. The existence of a ^*reaV* security, 
which, if transferred, carried the obligation 
with it, and the interminalde character of the 
investment, so far as the investor was concerned, 
w'cro the two features which were held to dis¬ 
tinguish the contract from a mere loan. But 
Nicholas V. in 1452 permitted tlie people of 
Aragon and Castile, in order to escape the 
gi’cater evils of usury, to make rent contracts 
based on their movable pro])orty, or indeed 
simply on their general credit, the so-called 
census personates; and such contracts wore 
defended, outside Spain, by several eminent 
theologians of the sixteenth century. The 
return of Pius V. in 1568 to the earlier and 
severer view was too late to restore old con¬ 
ditions. But the theoretic discussion of the 
subject lost all interest, as the practice itself 
was gradually abandoned in favour of the freer 
form of investment rcn<lercd possible by the 
devclojmicnt of tlie theories of Intp:rest and 
Partnership (q.v.). 

[Thehest history of mediaeval practice is probably 
to be found in Max Neumann’s Geschichte des 
Wurhers in Deutschland (18G5), though it suffers 
under the twofold defect of maintaining that the 
pr.actice was peculiar to Germany, and that it was 
opposed to canonist doctrine. W. Endemann, 
Etiidien in der romanisch-kanonistisclien Wirth- 
schafls- und Rechtslehre, vol. ii. (1883), enters at 
length into tlie canonist discussion of the Renten- 
vertrag. On these works is based the account in 
Ashley, Economic Histoi'yy vol. i. pt. ii. (in Amer. 
ed., vol. ii.), §§ 66, 74, 75. The German and 
French mediaeval law are given in Schroder, 
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Lehrhnf'h der deutschen Rechtsgcschichte, 2nd ed. 
(1894), 696 ; and Viollet, Uistoire du droit civil, 
FrangaiSf 2ud ed. (1893), 679-683, respectively.] 

w. J. A. 

Rent, Labour (Mediaeval). Uuder the 
manorial system of agriculture, the lord s portion 
of the estate was cultivated by the compulsory 
labour of the tenants, under the supervision of 
the bailiff. Such services were perhaps, even 
when valued in the accounts in terms of money, 
rather payments incidental to tenure than 
economic rents in the modern sense. Compiil 
sory services, paid for with food or money, or 
both, are frecpiently met with, but unpaid 
labour was more usual. It was of two main 
classes, fixed “Week-work,” and unfixed 
“boon-work” or “PRECARiiE”; the former was, 
on fhc whole, but not always, or in all places, 
required of unfree tenants only, while free and 
unfree, socager and Villein alike, had to 
perform special services, boon-wm’ , when 
called upon, and particularly at harvest-time, 
in cases where an unlimited amount of week- 
work might be demanded, it seems probable 
that the tenant was exempt from boon-work, 
but even the latter tended to become fixed, 
though remaining occasional. Every service 
which the lord of tlio Manor needed might be 
required of the tenants, but the commonest 
were ploughing and carriage. The process of 
commutation of services for money rents no 
doubt began very early, it is impossible to say 
how early ; but the labour rent system was not 
seriously broken down until the 13th or 14th 
century. See Services. 

[(1) Original documents: Thorpe’s Ancie7it 
Laws and Institutes {Rectit'udines Singvlamin 
Rersonarum), — Domesday. —Domesday of St. 
PavVs, ed. Hale.— Cartularie,s of religious hou.‘?es, 
(full list of these and other documents in Ashley, 
Scon. Hist.f vol. i. pt. i., authorities prefixed to 
ch. i.). (2) Early legal writers: Bracton, Glan- 

ville, Fleta, Littleton. (3) Modern writers; 
none of importance before Scebohm; subject 
scarcely touched by Kemble. Seehohm, English 
Village Community; for details of services, ch. 
ii., for early labour rents, ch. v., for Roman 
instances, ch. viii. sect. vii. x., and ch. x. sect, 
vii., viii.—VinogradolT, Villainage in England^ 
esp. Essay ii. ch. iii.; many particulars added to 
the manorial picture first clearly drawn by See- 
bohni.—A.shley, Econ. J/ist.f vol. i. pt. i. ch. i. 
for clear sketch of results of modem research.] 

E. G. P. 

Rent of Land. A. Smith summed up the 
best views of his time with regard to “the 
rent of land,” when he described it as a com¬ 
pound of two elements—interest on improve- 
nients and payment for what Ricardo after¬ 
wards called “the indestructible resources of 
the soil”; or A. Smith’s “original,” and Mill’s 
‘ economic ” rent. This last rent is, according 
fo A. Smith, “a monopoly price,” the effect 
and not the cause of the piice of a commodity 


(i. xi. init.). His language is not always 
consistent, and he does not analyse the nature 
of this monopoly, but three of his illustrations 
imply a con’ect though incomplete analysis, 
’rhe first is taken from his own experience, and 
is the lease of a foreshore. The next is a 
historical generalisation—“every improve¬ 
ment,” he says, “in the circumstances of 
society, tends either directly or indirectly t(. 
raise the real rent of land” (i. xi. fin.) ; and 
takes us back to Locke’s belief that high rents 
Clean prosperity, and should therefore be an 
object of legislation (od. 1-^24, vol. iv. 
p. 69), (Tookc, i. 24), and it t us onward 
through M‘CiTLr,ocH’s famous tabic (edition of 
A. Smith, p. 152), to H. CccRc ) •’.'> Progress ami 
Poverty; and it also reflects tlie physiocratic 
view that rent is a “piodnii net,” a view 
which is still exprc&.scd when economists write 
of rent as “a residue” or as “an excess of 
value above the cost of production.” This 
half-truth will not save its advocates from 
error; nor will its opponents attain tnith 
without it. A. Smith’s third illustration is 
practical, and is containc'd in his suggestion 
that a special rent-tax would, if variable and 
moderate, 411 exclusively on landlords, and 
would not discourage inclnstry, so that “the 
real revenue of the great body of the people 
might bo the same after such a tax as before” 
(v. 2 fin,). Attempts to realise this idea by 
tentative fiscal measures on a small scale, and, 
best of all, subject to local control, have 
proved successful; thus Gitten (Essays in 
Finance^ i. 262) points out that “rates” are 
just such a land-tax, and have as a matter of 
fact kept pace with the increase of the unearned 
“Mehr-Werth” of land during the past fifty 
years, while the French ‘ ‘ contributions fon- 
ci^res,” which were apparently Smith’s model, 
advanced at a far slower rate under like 
conditions. On the other hand, if A. Smith’s 
idea is interpreted by an heroic “imp 6 t 
unique,” designed to secure all economic rent 
to the state, on the ground that individuals 
ought not to reap what they did not sow— 
such a scheme is foredoomed to failure ; because 
any attempt to draw a hard and fast line 
between “economic rent” and “interest on 
improvements,” is hopeless. Here are three 
attempts ; GifFen said that at the then rate of 
increase (1871) land then worth £150,000,000 
would in thirty year^ be worth £ 100 , 000,000 
more, half of which would perhaps be unearned 
(Statislical Essays^ i. 258). Caird in describing 
the increase of landlord’s property from 
£55,000,000 annually in 1857 to £66,000,000 
annually in 1875, estimated the unearned at 
Jths of the w hole increment during that period 
(Landed Interest^ p. 97). Leioy • Beaulieu 
(lUpartition des Uichessesy 1888, p. 119), 
following more or less Carey's Past^ Preseiit, 
and Future (1848), and Hippolyte Passy’s Des 
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Causes de VlvUgaliU des Itichesscs (1848), thinks 
that economic rent is already at vanisliing 
point; but as he bases his thesis on tlie stip- 
position that capital invested on improvements 
should bear interest (compound ?), for 2000 
or 3000 years, his arguments do not claim 
much weight. Similarly German princes 
(Roscher, Geschichte der Nat.-Oek. in D.^ pp. 
485, 631) and Indian administrators (Baden- 
Powell, Land Mevemie^ p. 179) have been 
ballled by the insuperable difliculties of valuing 
the “produit net" for the purposes of an 
“ iinpOt unique." In any case, doctors dis¬ 
agree on the matter, and the wisdom of A. 
Smith’s “variable,” “moderate," and “might,” 
is conspicuous in comparison with proposals, 
such as that of Mill’s “ Land Tenure Reform 
Association" (1870), to take the whole future 
“unearned increment" in taxation. 

In what then has A. Smith’s view been 
advanced by his successors ? First, deductively 
by the so-called Ricardian theory of rent, dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Anderson in 1777 and 1801, 
re-stated by Mai thus and West in 1815, and 
finally by Ricardo in 1817. This theory, so far 
as it states that the amount of rent of a situa¬ 
tion depends upon its “differential advantages 
as compared with that situation where a given 
pursuit just pays," suggested the idea of “ mar¬ 
ginal utility ” which is the foundation of the 
liiw of value, as stated by Jevons and Marshall ; 
and added oven more to the elucidation of 
“value" than of “rent.” Secondly, there is 
the truth, partly deductive, partly inductive, 
emphasised by Ricardo and Mill, that improve¬ 
ments in mechanism and locomotion increase 
supply, and so send rates down until an in¬ 
creased demand sends them up again ; to which 
Carey added that as civilisation goes on suitable 
soils are specialised to suitable growths, and 
new fertile lands, like Lavki.eye’s “polders,”. 
are discovered ; a i)roccss which produces the 
same effect as any other improvement (Carey, 
Principles of Pol. Econ.^ 1837). Tliirdly, 
there are .several inductive additions to A. 
Smith, which are equally additions to Ricardo. 
(1) Ricardo’s hypothesis that land always 
remains in cultivation which only pays wages 
and not rent, is as incorrect a statement of fact 
as A. Smith’s guess that the opposite was 
necessai ily the ca.se with regard to agricultural 
land (see Roseher’s R E.^ § cl., n. 2). (2) 

Ricanlo overrated advantages ari.sing from 
fertility, and foigot J. B. Say’s maxim 
“ L’ldoignement equivaut h la stMite,” a 
maxim which at present determines English 
rents. Tims in 1881, Caird estimated landlords’ 
improvements at £15 an acre {Landed Interest, 
p. 56), i.r. 10s. per annum (if his usual estimate 
of thirty years’ purchase-value applies), and 
their “ protection from cost of freight of wheat ” 
at 42s. per annum per acre {British Land 
Question, p. 16). This would make economic 


rent vary, with the cost of freight, between 32s. 
per acre and zero, so far as wheat lands were 
concerned. (3) Cairnes’s proof that Australian 
rents have raised prices contradicts Ricardo’s 
view that rents never affect prices. Walker 
points out (p. 41) that Caimes’s exception 
only applies where the state is landlord, and 
rent is therefore a tax. But could not land¬ 
lords combine to tax a community, or portion 
of a community? And is the distinction 
between taxes which may, and rents which 
may not raise prices, quite clear ? Seebohm, 
whose figures must bo received with caution, 
at all events proves that the same sort of 
mediieval English impost branched out into 
landlords’ land-tax and farmers’ rents {Fort¬ 
nightly, January 1870); and according to 
Thorold Runic its farmers’ rents were in no sense 
competitive before the I7th century. Again, 
the Devon Commission, 1845, proved that the 
effect of competition in Ireland was that impos¬ 
sible, and not merely as economists supposed 
the highest payable rents were habitually 
offered. Again, in British India the land 
revenue is universal, and yet the best adminis¬ 
trators are unable to tell whether it is to be 
classed as a rent or as a tax ; and those who 
collect it are sometimes treated like landlords 
subject to land-tax, sometimes like lessees who 
have under-tenants, and sometimes like excise¬ 
men who deduct their own pay (Baden-Powcll, 
l.c. p. 49). Considerations such as these 
naiTow the applicability of tlje doctrine of 
“economic rent," and suggest that rent may 
after all turn out to be more often than not 
a tax in di.sguise. (4) Ricardo’s implied doc¬ 
trine that in the distribution of wealth the 
rent-receiver is the residuary legatee of the 
capitalist and wage-earner, is ably combated 
by Mr. Hobson in his essay on tlie three rents 
{Econ, Quarterly, April 1891). His point is 
that interest and wages rise in the same sort 
of way as so-called rent. Wo may answer: 
“Yes, but not at the same rate.” Thus 
beginning with the settling down of prices after 
the discoveries of precious metals in the new 
world : 


Year. 

Wag(!S pt;r week. 

Kent per acre. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

16501 

at least 4 0 

5 62 

1770 

7 3 

13 02 

1878 

14 0 

30 02 


Or to take a shorter period :—Wages rose 
34 per cent, rent 100 per cent, between 1770 
and 1850-51 {f^awdUs English Agriculture, 1850- 
51, p. 475). What is the reason of the extra 
pace at which rent runs, when once wages and 
rent move ? Some will point out that during 
the last three centuries rent began to include 

1 Th. R'lgers, Hist, of Agr. and Prices, vol. v. cli. xxiil- 

2 /fcid., V. 804, as to 1625; Davenant on Trade, p. 211/,* 
followed by Prothero in Pioneers, etc., of English Farming, 
app. xi. as to 1688. 

3 Caird’s Landed Interest, app. p. 177. 
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“ profit upon capital laid out in improvements” 
to a far greater extent than previously, and 
that this accounts for the difference ; others, 
alleging that 5s. 6d. rents represent a greater 
rise on mediaival rates than the current rate of 
wages at that time (Th. Rogers, l.c. v. 815), 
attribxite this ])henoinenon to the superior agility 
of the landlords. Perhaps both causes were at 
work. Anyhow the wisest economists treat 
these and similar questions historically, and 
admit that hitherto history supplies results 
which do not justify confident predictions as to 
the future. J. n. H* 

[In addition to the above-meiiiioned refereners 
to Oaird, Giffen, Prothero, Thorold Rogers, A. 
Srnitli, etc., see L. Brentano, preface to Javies 
Anderson^ Drei Schriften vber Komgesetze und 
Gnindrentf. (1893); E. Caiman, “Origin of the 
r.aw of Diminishing Returns ” in J£con. Journal^ 
ii. 53. — E. de Laveleye, Pri/aiiivp. Property, 
Iransl. Marriott (1878).—R. E. Prothero »'■ Social 
England (1894), ed. H. D. Traill.—VV. 1C- scher. 
Political Econoviij, trausl. Lalor (1878), bk. iii. 
ch. ii.—F. A. Walker, Land and its Rent (1883).] 

Rent Sec. A rent secured by rent charge 
not expressly giving a right of distress (see 
Dry Rent). e. s. 

RENTAS ESTANCADAS, Spanish state 
monopolies for the production and sale by 
government of tobacco, salt, stamped paper, 
etc. Tlie state monopolies of lead, brimstone, 
gunpowder, and quicksilver were called rent- 
itlas. The earliest state monopolies were 
created in 1632. K. ca. 

RENTE (Er.). In primitive times, theannual 
fee paid by the vassal to the seigneur, or the 
tenant farmer to the landlord ; now almost 
exclusively applied to the interc.sts ou the con¬ 
solidated debt or re)des svr V^tat, the word loyer 
being employed for the hire of land or buildings. 
The consolidated public debt dates from tlio 
creation of the Grand Livkk {q.v.) in 1793. 
The loud nominal capital then amounted 
to 2,556,060,000 francs (£102,242,400), 
which increased to 3,494,320,000 francs 
(£130,772,800) in 1797, when two-tliirds of 
the debt was paid off by Assignats or national 
bonds of little or no value, and the remainder 
was lefunded under the designation of oonsoli- 
<lat(*d tliirds. The nominal capital was thus 
reduced to 1,164,773,333 francs (£46,590,933), 
the rate of interest at 5 per cent remaining 
unchanged. In 1814, at the first abdication 
ol Napoleon, the debt had only increased to 
1,226,152,740 francs (£49,046,109). The 
borrowing during the restoration for the Ihiuid- 
ation of the empire and the two invasions, had 
raised the debt in 1830 to 4,426,297,611 francs 
(£177,051,184). Down to 1825 the rate of 
interest had always been 5 per cent. In that 
year the first 3 per cent rentes were created for 
payment of the indemnity to partially com¬ 
pensate the royalists and susiucts whose property 
VOL. in. 


had been confiscated duiiiig the revolution and 
sold for the benefit of the state as hiem 
nationaux. '^•"he sum thus raised is known in 
history as the milliard des d7nigres, and the 
operation was combined with an optional con¬ 
version of tlio existing five per cents into threes 
at 75, or four and a halfs at par, guaranteed for 
ten years against any further reduction of 
interest. The conversion was only accepted 
for a «mall portion of the debt, and a 4 per 
cent loan having been issued in 1829, four 
ilitferent stocks in rente existed down to 1852. 
in that year there was a compulsory conversion 
of the five per cents by reimbursement, with 
the option oi an exchange for four and a half 
per cents. The next conversion in 1862 
was an optional one \vithoiit reimbursement. 
Holders of four and a half and four per cents 
were offered in excliange throe per cents to 
produce the same amounf. of rente or annual 
interest on payment of a premium called a 
soulte of 5 francs 40 cent for each unity of 4i 
per cent rente, and 1 franc 20 cent for tlie four 
per cents. The conversion was accepted for 
about thrcc-fourtlis of tlie two stocks in cir¬ 
culation, and the soulte produced a sum of 
157,820,296 francs (£C,312,811)to the treasury 
without any increase in the annual charge, but 
at the cost of a considerable augmentation in 
the capital of the debt. After this operation 
there still remained in circulation 38,443,707 
francs of 4| per cent in rente or interest, and 
463,027 francs in four per cents. Between 
1854 and 1859 four loans were issued in 4^ or 
3 per cent stock at the option of the subscribers, 
and from the latter year down to the war of 
1870 all the creations of rente were in three 
per cents. In October 1870 the government 
of national defence raised a loan of 250,000,000 
francs nominal in London in 6 per cent bonds 
at 85. This loan was to be paid off by an¬ 
nuities in thirty-four years, and did liot give 
rise to any creation of rente. It was reimbursed 
in 1875 by an appropriation of 14,541,780 
francs of rentes belonging to the savings’ banks, 
and held by thci Caisse des D&pCts vt Cooisigna- 
tionSj which received an annuity of 17,300,000 
francs for interest and redemption for thirty- 
nine years. The bondholders obtained the 
same interest of 6 per cept as before in 3 per 
cent rentes, but, as in 1862, had to pay a soulte 
which produced to the treasury a bonus of 
60,000,000 francs. The war indemnity loans 
of 1871 and 1872 'increased the capital of 
the consolidated debt by 6,720,032,100 franca 
(£268,801,284) in five per cents, which were 
reduced in 1883 to four and a half per cents, 
and again in 1894 to three and a half, with a 
guarantee against any further reduction tor 
eight years. 

Originally all rentes were inscril-cd into names 
in the “grand livre,” but in consequence of 
complaints of the formalities required to obtain 
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payment of the interest in the provinces or 
transfers of the capital, a law of 1831 authorised 
the creation of bonds to bearer with coupons, 
and in 1864 a new category called rantes mixles 
(mixed) was autliorised, the ca[)ital of which 
is inscribed but with certificates carrying 
coupons for the payment of interest. The 
sheets of coupons of the three and the three 
and a half per cents are for five years, and 
those of the rentes mixles for ten •years, 
after which they require to be renewed. 
Money being required in 1878 for M. de 
Freyoinet’s great sclienio of spending four 
milliards (£160,000,000) in ten years on 
railways, roads, canals, and improvements in 
navigable riveis, another class of rentes was 
created by M. Leon S.VY namely, that of 
redeemable three per cents, the capital to be 
reimbursed in seventy-five years. Tliis loan was 
issued as re(|uircd in 175 numbered series for 
the drawings according to a table of redemption, 
the number of series to bo paid off annually to 
increase [)rogrcssively. There are no redeemable 
three pei- cents in rentes viixtes. A nominal 
sum of 4,070,690,000 francs (£162,827,600), 
which produced 3,286,580,884 francs, was thus 
raised between 1878 and 1884, but the system 
of ledeoiiiablo rentes was abandoned in 1888, 
when a new loan of 500,000,000 francs was 
raised in ordinaiy three per cents as in all 
subseipiont borrowings. The remainder of the 
old 4 Is ajid 4 per cent outstanding from the 
conversiun of 1862 was refunded in three per 
cfuits in 1877, and only two classes of rentes 
ordinnry and redocmahle 3 percent now remain 
(1912) in circulation. 

Uentes enjoy certain ])rivileges over other 
classes of [)ublic securities. They are exempt 
from all taxes on capital or interest excepting 
those on succession and donations, and in the 
niinicrous Si-hemes put forward for a general 
inconn? tax their authors have invariably pro¬ 
posed to exehule rentes for the reason that, 
as the government had promised a certain rate 
of interest it would be a breach of hiith towards 
the public creditor to levy a tax on the interest. 
(h)vornments have also been influenced in 
exem[>ting rentes by the consideration that 
future loans would have to be issued under 
less favourable conditions if the interest was 
exposed to taxation. A claim for the capiUl 
of rentes is not barret! by lapse of time, but 
the interest cannot bo claimed after five years 
from the date for payment. Rentes cannot 
bo the object of a judicial seizure, and an 
injunction to .suspend payment of interest is 
not allowed. They are expressly exempted 
from the operation of the law of 29th June 
1872, relative to lost or .stolen public securities, 
’riie bourse tax of tivo centimes per thousand 
francs paid by both buyer and seller in the 
same negotiation is also reduced to one-fourth 
ot that rate for dealings in rentes. The 


smallest inscription of inscribed rentes admitted 
is three francs interest for 3 per cents; if to 
bearer, the same. These small divisions assist 
to make the stock popular. Bonds of the re¬ 
deemable threes are for 15 francs interest or 
500 francs capital and inultijdes of the same. 
The capital of the two classes of rentes in cir¬ 
culation is about 25 milliards of francs 
(£ 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 ), but this does not constitute 
the total public debt of Franco, which, with the 
floating debt and the annuities capitalwcd, is 
estimated at over 30 milliards(£ 1 , 200 , 000 , 000 ). 
The number of inscriptions of inscribed rentes 
and bonds to bearer is about 4,500,000, but 
many rentiers or fundholders possess several 
inscriptions or bonds. The number of holders 
of rentes is believed to be about two millions. 
In no country is the public debt so widely dis¬ 
seminated among all classes of the people as in 
France. 

[Annuaire des Agents de Change.—Dictionnaire 
des Finances. — Alph. Courtoi.s Manuel des Fonda 
Publics and Tableaux des Cours des Principaux 
Valeurs depuis 1797. —A. Neymarck, Le Mored- 
lement des Valeurs Mobdih'cs and La lUnte 
Fran^iiseyson origine, ses dcoeloppements.—Covipte 
ginh'ol de VAdministration des Finances.^ 

T. L. 

RENTLESS LAND. See Rent ; Ricardo. 

REPARTITION, Imiots dk. See QuotitA 

REPRODCOTIVE INDUSTRY. See Pro- 
DucTivE, The Tehats, Articles on. 

REPUDIATION, United States. This 
term, as commonly used in the United States, 
refers to the refusal of certain commonwealths 
and cities to redeem bonds issued under their 
respective authorities. Only once has the 
national government declined to pay in full its 
obligations, and that was at the beginning of its 
existence, in providing for the redemption of the 
continental currency issued during the revolu¬ 
tion at a rate of 1 ; 100 of its face value. The 
integi'ity of .states and cities has not, how’cver, 
been so strictly kept, partly because of the 
financial and commercial confusion incident to 
the establishment of new communities, and 
partly because of constitutional and political 
reasons not always clearly understood by foreign 
inve-stors. Owing to the strong “states’ rights” 
feeling existing in the United States and a 
de.siro to protect the dignity of the federating 
commonwealths, an amendment to the consti¬ 
tution of the United States (the eleventh, 1798) 
was adopted providing that “the judicial power 
of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity against one 
of the united states by the citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state.” 

[The history of repudiation, its cause.s and remedies 
proposed, is very fully treated by William A, Scott in 
'I'hc Reputliation of State Debts, New York, 1$93, p. 325. 
For Slate Repudiation see Sidney Smith, llepndiation 
has also been practised in other countries with disas¬ 
trous results to their credit.] u, r. d. 
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REQUISITES OF PRODUCTION. See 
Production, Instruments of. 

RES NUIJjIUS. A terra of Roman la^v 
used to denote any object which has no pro¬ 
prietor, either because it has never been acquired 
by any one, as a wild animal at liberty, or a 
coloured pebble washed up by the sea, or 
because the proprietor has deliberately re¬ 
linquished his right of property in it, e.g. a 
pair of worn-out shoes thrown on the roadside. 

F. c. M. 

RESERVE. The reserve of a bank is 
essential to its safety, but the amount must 
bo left to the discretion of its managers. Few 
v")ul(l bo inclined to hold now the opinion of 
Kkwrdo, who, in his evidence before the 
committee of the House of Commons on cash 
payments in 1819, said, “I should think that 
a reserve of three milliom would, under good 
management, be amply sufficient upon a sup- 
j^osition of twenty-four millions of Rank of 
bhiglaml notes in circulation ” (Tooke’s llistory 
of Prices, vol. iv. p. 477, note). 

'riie lescrvp of tlio Bank of England has of 
recent years been far larger in amount than 
wiiat was contemplated eighty years since. The 
avmago for the year 1844 was-4*8,500,000 ; for 
1895, 429,900,000; for 1899, 421,191,000; 
and for 191.1, 427,971,000. This sum, which, 
though nominally described as ^Miotes,” really 
consists of specie, represents a very large part of 
the reserves of the other banks of the country, 
which at times probably even exceed the amount 
of the reserve of the Bank of England. The 
“cash in hand, at call and at short notice,” 
held by the banks of the United Kingdom at 
any usual time, may in a regular way amount to 
abuut 4280,000,000. This sum includes the 
“ till-nioney ” of the banks, which is no doubt 
considerably larger now than in former ^cars. 

The natural objection on the part of those 
who liavo the inanagement of banks to allowing 
any part, more than is actually necessary, of 
their deposits to remain “ idle money,” accounts 
for tlie smallness of the amount held in reserve, 
hilt there are many signs that an increase of it 
is very desirable. 

[See Bankers Magazine, April number, 1894- 
1898.] 

EKSKRVE LIABILITY. See Liabilities 

ON SUAIIRS. 

RESERVES (Banking). The banker’s cash 
ri'serve is that portion of his resources which 
ho holds uninvested. In ordinary times the 
daily receipts may be roughly reckoned to pro¬ 
vide for the day’s demands, but there is the 
pos-sibility of extra requirements, and for these 
a fair provision of cash in hand is necessary. 
In London the cash in hand includes, and 
mostly consists of, the balance at the Bank of 
England ; with country bankers the cash re¬ 
serve is largely kept on balance with their 
liOiidon agents. 


The banking reserve held by the Bank oJ 
England consists of the bullion and coin in the 
banking department, which is really the “till- 
money ” of the bank itself, and of the notes in 
hand in the same office. As these notes can bo 
immediately exchanged at the issue department 
for gold, the reserve is practically held in gold. 

It is not possible to lay down a proportion 
which the cash reserve should bear to the 
deposits. The cxp'^ricnce of the banker caw 
alone decide wliat is necesssary or desirable, and 
this experience differs in different localities, and 
ill ditfereut classes of busines.'i in the same 
locality. The ratio of the reserve of the Bank 
of Englandhas been somewhat reduced in recent 
ye;ii*s. This is mueli to be rogietted in view of 
increased and iucreasingdeinands on our market. 


In 1885 it was 


Highest o2’5l per cent 

Lowest 32'98 ,, 


Average 44‘93 per cent 


In 1911 it was 


{ 


Highest 

Lowest 


58*14 per cent 
35*10 ,, 


Average 50*39 per cent 

In 1894 the cash and iiioiicy at call held 
by the Metropolitan aijd Suburban Banks was 
31*5 per cent of tho deposits. In 1911 it was 
25*4 per cent. Besides the cash and money 
at call, there is a second line of Reserve in 
Government and similar securities. In tlie 
national banking system of the United States 
the proportion of reserve is lucscribed by law, 
and must consist of specie, legal tender notes, 
or gold and silver certificates,; the ratio ranging 
from 15 per cent to 25 per cent; tho former 
being for shanks in tho provinces, wffio may 
reckon therein their balances with agents in 
the reserve cities (see Banks, National). 

R. \v. B. 

RESIDUAL AND WASTE PRODUCTS 
(By-Products) may be defined as those 
materials which in the cultivation or manufac¬ 
ture of any given commodity remain over, and 
which possess or can bo brought to possess a 
market value of their owu, apart from the value 
of the article from whose manufacture or in 
connection with whose cultivation they have 
resulted. In this way straw is a residual or by¬ 
product resulting from the cultivation of grain. 
J. E, Cairnos, Some Leading Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Economy, 1884, p. 128, refers to them as 
“accessory products,” and defines theUi as com¬ 
modities which are produced, not separately, 
but as parts of a common industry, and of 
which the most obvious examples are mutton 
and wool, beef, tallow and hides, gas and coke, 
and the like. 

J. S. Mill, in hia chapter on “ Some Peculiar 
Causes of Value,” Principles of Pol. Econ,, vol. 
ii. bk. iii. ch. xvi., treats of the joint cost of 
production of two such articles, and shows how 
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“the outlay is incurred for the sake of both 
together, not part for one and part for the 
other” ; that cost of prorliiction does not 
determine their prices, and that to determine 
their prices we must ** revert to a law of value 
anterior to the cost of production and more 
fundamental—tlie law of demand and supply. 
Tlie gas may find an easy market, but 
purchasers may not be forthcoming for the coke, 
and vice versd. In this case, the coke being 
lowered in jirico to force a market will lower 
the whole rates of profit on the joint production; 
it will cease to be remunerative and less gjis 
will bo produced, whereupon gas prices will 
rise, the stationary condition of the supply of 
coke will clear the market of it and cause a 
demand for more ; the rise in gas and coke will 
attract capital, but, as to supply the demand 
for coke gas must be manufactured, gas prices 
will fall, and this time it will be the coke which 
has supidicd the lion’s share of the profitoble 
return on the manufacture.” 

“Equilibrium will bo maintained when the 
demand for each article fits so well with the 
demand for the other that the quantity required 
of each is exactly as much as is generated in 
producing the quantity reijuircd of the other ” 
(p. 109 ih,). Mill then sums up: “When, 
therefore, two or more commodities have a 
joint cost of production, their natural values 
relatively to each other are those which will 
create a demand for each in the ratio of the 
quantities in which they are sent forth by the 
productive process.” 

Cliarles llabbage, in his Economy of Machimry 
ami Manufiidurc, hondon, 4th ed. 1835, refers 
to waste products, p. 11, par. 9, such as tlio 
employment of hoofs of horses and (’attle, and 
other horny refuse, in the production of the 
pnissiiitc of potash; and also to the re-use of 
old iron and old tin-ware. On p. 217, par. 270, 
ho writes : “ Among the causes which tend to 
the chea]) production of any article, and which 
are coniKxdod with the employment of addi¬ 
tional capital, may be mentioned the care which 
is taken to prevent the absolute waste of any 
part of the raw material. An attention to 
this circumstance sometimes causes the union 
of two trades in one factory. . . . An enumera¬ 
tion of the arts to which the horns of cattle are 
applicable will furnish a striking example of 
this kind of economy. Tlie tniinor who has 
purchased the raw hides separates the horns, 
and sells them to the makers of combs anil 
lanterns. The liorn consists of two jiarts—an 
outward horny case, and an iinvard conical 
substance, somewhat intermediate between hair 
aiul bones. The first process consists in separ¬ 
ating these two parts. . . . The horny exterior 
is then cut into three portions. . . . The lowest 
of these is made into combs ; the middle of the 
horns terms a substitute for gla.s3 in lanterns of 
the commonest kind ; the tip of the horn is 


used by the makers of knife handles, and of 
the tops of whips. . , . The interior or core of 
the horn is boiled down in water. A large 
quantity of fat rises to the surface. This is 
put asi(ie and sold to the makers of yellow soap. 
The liquid itself is used as a kind of glue, and 
is purchased by cloth-dressers for stiffening. 
The insoluble substance which remains behind 
is then sent to the mill, and, being ground 
down, is sold to the farmers for manure, as also 
are the comb shavings from the horn.” 

This example will serve as an instance of the 
economic uses of a “ waste product.” Chief pro¬ 
ducts and waste products are, however, relative 
terms. What is a waste product to one man 
may be a chief i)roduct to another. A. L. 

[P. L. Simmonds, Waste Froducis and Unde^ 
vcloped SiManceSf London, 1873 ; see also 
By - Product ; By - Products, Tueory of 
Value of; Progress, Influence of, on 
Value ; Shoddy.] 

RESIDUAL SHARE (Wages). A well- ‘ 
know'll American economist, the late F. A. 
Walker, has advanced the theory that wages 
equal the product of industry 7nimis vent, interest, 
and profits, or in other words that “the labourer 
is the residual claimant of the product of 
industry.” Hence he concludes that if the 
total amount of the production of a community 
be increased, tlie increase will go, not to the 
landlords, nor to the cajiitalists, nor to the 
employing class, but to the labouring class in 
enhanced wages. As a jiractical illustration 
he points to the western states in America, 
w'here “employers were paying their labourers 
by the year, giving the full wages only when 
the crops were harvested or the goods marketed, 
making meanwliilc such advances as their means 
allowed, or as were required by the varying 
wants of their v/orkrnen.” He allows that in 
England and other settled countries, the practice 
is wholly dillercnt, and that the labourers fail 
to obtain that share in the product to which, 
according to his theory, they are entitled. But 
ho att ributes this to imiierfect competition, and 
especially to the immobility of labour and its 
consequent failure to find the best market. 
Given perfect and enlightened competition, he 
holds that the labourers and not the employers 
Will receive the residue of the product, and that' 
the other shares, no matter how they are actually 
paid, may be regarded as preliminary deductions. 

This theory of wages has its basis in Mr. 
Walker’s tlieory of profits. Ho holds that 
profits are akin to rent, that they vary with 
the abilities or other advantages of individual 
employers, and they do not form part of the 
price of goods. Just as the normal price of 
agricultural produce depends on the cost of 
production on those lands which pay no rent, 
so the normal price of manufactured goods 
depends on the cost of production in the hands 
of those employers who earn no profits. More 
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skilful and energetic employers make the goods 
cheaper and sell them at the same price. H«nce 
they earn a reward which is due entirely to theii 
owTi merits, which cannot be confiscated, and 
which inflicts no hardship either on the labourers 
or on the consumers. The only way in which 
these profits can be reduced is by raising all 
round the average skill and ability of the em¬ 
ploying class generally, so as to diminish the ex¬ 
ceptional gains of the great captains of industry. ^ 

For this view of profits there is much to bo 
said, and it unquestionably accounts for some 
prominent characteristics of modern industry. 

But Mr. Walker has pressed the analogy 
between profits and rent too far. Because rent 
is measured from no-rent land, therefore he 
holds that profits must be measured from a 
“ no-profits ” class of employers. To quote his 
own words, **no small part of the posts of 
industry and trade are filled by men inade¬ 
quately qualified, and who, consequently, have 
a very checkered career and realise for them¬ 
selves, taking their whole lives together, a 
meagre compensation, so meagre that, for pur¬ 
poses of scientific reasoning, we may treat it as 
constituting no profits at all.” But this 
assumption seems to go too far. It is quite 
tnie that employers sometimes conduct an 
industry at a dead loss, and find their way to 
the bankruptcy court. But it is equally true 
that many people make foolish investments an<l 
lose both interest and principal. It is equally 
true that some landovniers cultivate their own 
lands, and lose money every year in the process. 
But these exceptional circumstances cannot and 
do not affect any permanent theory of interest 
or rent. The minimum rate of interest at any 
time is not 7ii7, but the lowest rate at which 
I'eople can be induced to save. So the basis of 
the theory of rent is not land which is worked 
at a loss, but the land which it is just worth 
while to cultivate. The same considerations 
must apply to industry and trade. The normal 
minimum of the reward of the employing class 
must he that which will just induce men to 
give their time and labour to the w'ork of 
supervision and organisation. And this mini- 
rtium is probably one of the most substantial 
shares of the product of industry. If a 
struggling employer has succeeded in carrying 
on an industry for his lifetime, and during 
that time has supported himself and probably 
brought up a family, it is preposterous to con¬ 
sider Ilia earnings as nothing at all. What 
those earnings are to be called is another 
matter. Mr. Walker would decline to call 
them profits, because they are not earned by 
any exceptional ability. The employer who 
earns them belongs to the lowest normal class 
of employers, the people who conduct an in¬ 
dustry so as to just pay them and no more, 
the truth is that the earnings of this class 
are wages, what J, S. Mill called **thc wages 


I of superintendence.” The primary diflicult^ 
of any theory of wages is the definition of the 
* labouring class.” A man is none the less a 
labourer because he works with his head instead 
of with his hands. And a man is none the less 
a wage-earner because he pays his wages to 
himself instead of receiving them from anothe.'. 
The labour of supervision may be done by the 
master himself, or it may be done by a paid 
manager, who receives a salary, t.e, wages. 
The w'ork is the sane in both eases, and the 
r-^ward is also the same. Thus the tru3 con¬ 
clusion seems to bo that we must eliminate the 
temporary exceptions of production at a loss 
under conditions that cannot last. In the 
normal conduct of industry and trade all 
employers receive the wages of superintendence, 
and the more able receive an extra remuneration 
proportioned to their ability, which may be 
called profits or exceptional profits. Tlie stage 
from which these profits must bo reckoned, 
corresponding to the no-rent land, is the stage 
at which employers earn the bare wages of 
superintendence and nothing more. 

If wages be taken in this extended sense, so 
as to include among the labouring class those 
who supervise industry as well as those who 
work with their hands, then Mr. Walker’s 
theory may in the end be accepted, and it may 
be held tliat wages equal the residue of the 
product of industry, after deducting the rent of 
land, the interest on capital, and the profits of 
exceptional ability in direction. But this 
theory is of little practical use, as it leaves us 
face to face with the great problem of the present 
day, that this residue has to be further divided 
between employers and employed, between the 
class whO'pay their own wages and the class 
who receive their wages from others. 

[F. A. Walker, Pol. JCc., pt. iv., chs. iv. v. and 
vi., and The Wages Question^ bk. ii.—Tanssig, 
Wages and Cajntal (1S96).—Bonar, “Residual 
Theory of Distribution,” Harvard Quart. Journ. 
Ec., October 1801.] R. L. 

RESPONDENTIA BONDS. This form of 
security, now disused through changed condi¬ 
tions and the immense capital employed, was 
one under which advances were made to the 
captain of a ship on the security of her cargo; 
respondentia bonds dilfercd, therefore, from 
bottomry bonds, whereby the ship herself is 
pledged as security. (Bottomry, Loan on.) 

The contract of bottomry and respondentia 
seems to have deduced its origin from the 
custom of permitting the master of a ship 
when in a foreign port to hypothecate the ship 
in order to raise money to refit. Such permis¬ 
sion is implied by the act constituting him 
master, not by common law but by marine law, 
for if the voyage is likely lo be defeated for want 
of necessaries, it is better that the master should 
have power to pledge the ship and goods rathei 
than the ship be lost or the voyage defeated. 
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EESPONDENTIA BONDS 


The ijcriod at which respondentia bonds 
first camo into vogue is obscure equally with 
their distinguishing name, but the traders of 
the ancient world, to whom the contract of 
insurance was certainly unknown, were perfectly 
acquainted with the contract of bottomry and 
respondentia. There are evident traces of 
these species of contract in the fragments of 
the famous sea laws of tiie Rhodians, who used 
to borrow and lend on tlie hazard of tlie voyage 
for an increased premium. These laws speak 
of advances to the masters of ships who were 
proprietors of one-tliird of the lading, whether 
for the outward oi- for the homeward bound 
voyage, or both. Again, if the masters or 
inei’chants borrowed money for their voyages, 
the goods, freights, sliips, and money being free, 
they could not make use of suretyship unless 
there were some apparent danger either of the sea 
or of pirates ; and for the money so lent the 
horrowcus had to pay naval interest. The 
Roni.ans, who adopted the Rhodian laws, called 
rospondenlia traj^difitc probably be¬ 

cause money was cxj)oited with the object of 
luinging back goods. If the ship were lost, 
the lender lost principal and interest. 

In the middle of the 18th century, respon¬ 
dentia bonds appear to have been a form of 
security conimonly taken by bankers and others 
to cover advances made on ventures to eastern 
ports beyond the Cape of Good Hope. As in 
the case of bottomry bonds, and in more remote 
times in the case of Foonus Nauticum 
the security of resiiondentia bonds became the 
nuidium of a species of marine insurance, and 
even degenerated into garrihliii^, money being 
lent on tlie mere hazard of the voyage, on the 
condition that the loan should be repaid with 
oxiraordiuary interest in case the voyage should 
be safely performed. To check this tendency 
it was provided (19 Geo. II. c. 3f, § 55) 
tliat ‘*all sums of money lent on bottomry or 
nspondeutia upon ships belonging to His 
Majesty’s subjects, bound to or from tlie East 
Indies, shall be lent only on the ship or on the 
merchandise or ellects on board, or to be taken 
on board, and shall be so expressed in the 
condition of the bond.” 

As the commerce of the country increased 
and insurance became more ])revalent, it was 
found necessary to insert in the policy that the 
interest insured was bottomry or res})ondentia. 

Ijord Stowell, in the case of the Gratitudine, 
decided that the master of a vessel may in a 
foreign port hypothecate the cargo for repairing 
damages absolutely ncce.ssnry. There is no 
restriction by the law of England as to the 
persons to whom money may be lent on bottomry 
orres[)ondcntia, neither is the amount restrained 
by any regulation whatever, exce}>t that on 
shij^s and goods going to the East Indies the 
money lent must not exceed the value of the 
property on which the loan is made. 


Lord Mansfield held that by the custom of 
merchants, respondentia is insured under a 
special denomination, but Kent has also sug¬ 
gested that the risk is peculiar, as there is 
neither average nor salvage, and a capture does 
not mean a temporary taking only, but one 
that occasions a total loss. If it can bo shown 
to be the usage in any particular trade to insure 
these interests under general words, they may 
J)e recovered under a policy containing such 
words only. On the ground of such being 
the custom in the East India trade, a captain 
was permitted to recover, at respondentia in¬ 
terest, money he had laid out for the use of 
the ship under the general words goods, specie, 
and effects on board. 

The security given by the bond was on the 
goods and effects carried from England on 
board the ship, and on all other goods and 
elfects acquired during the voyage. 

The form of account endorsed on the bond 
was as follows. The Mr. Kbenezer Blackwell 
named was a member of the banking firm of 
Martins and Co. 

Endorsements. 

Respondentia Bond. Jenkins to Blackwell. £3000 
out and homo at 32 per cent. Dated 30th November 
1766. DueSOtli July 1768. 

1766 

Nov. SO. To Money lent on Respondentia £3000 0 0 
To Respondentia on do. from 30th 
Nov. 1766 to 30th Nov. 1769, 

86 months at £48 p. month . 172S 0 0 

4728 0 0 

To Interest on £4728 from 80th 
Nov. 1769 to 22nd May 1760 
the day the .ship came to its 
moorings being 0 ino. 22 days 
at 5 p. cent p. ann. . . 112 14 9 

To 1)0. on Do. from 21 June 17G0 
to tho Pill July being 18 day.s 
atf)p. c.11 12 9 


1760 £48.62 7 6 

July 9. Reed, in part of the within Rond 1.600 0 0 


33.62 7 6 

To Ii^st. oil .£3228 from 9Ui July 
li60 to 31 Xlier heiiiff 6 mo. 22 
day.s at 6 j). e. p. ann. . . 70 19 4 


£3429 6 10 

Dec. 31. Reed, in further part of the with¬ 
in Ruud. 1600 0 0 


£1029 0 10 

To Int.st. on £1728 from 31 Xber 
1760 to 1 Jan. 1762 being 12 
months at 5 p. c. . . . 86 8 0 


£201-6 14 10 

Reed. 6 April 1762 tho sum of One thou.sand and lifty 
eight pounds live shillings and five pence our several 
l)roportions as under being 10/6 in the £ on the sum of 
£2015:14 :10 the Rallanco duo on this bond the 1st 
Jany. last and for which we have given Receipts to 
Mr. Blackwell. 


Martins Stones & Blackwell 

1/3 . 

. £3.62 16 

1 

Jos. Freaine & Co. 

1/6 . 

. 176 7 

7 

Jos. Salomons 

1/6 . 

. 176 7 

7 


1/6 . 

. 176 7 

7 


1/6 . , 

. 176 7 

7 


£1058 5 g 

[Park, A Syskm of the T.aw of Marine Insurance^ 1842. 
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—John William Smith, Compendium of Mercantile Jmw^ 
8th edition by G. M. Dowdcswell, 1859.—Marshall, On 
Marine Insui^nce and Bottomry, 4th edition by William 
Sliee, 1861 .—Lowndes, The Imw of General Average, 1S?3. 
—Boyd, The Merchant Shipping I/xw, 1870. —Arnould, 
The hiw of Marine Insurance, 6th edition, 1887. —W. 
Gow, MariTie Insurance, 1895.] j. b. m. 

RESSI, Adeodato. A professor at the 
university of Pavia at the beginning of the 19th 
century. 

fie wrote a treatise on economics in four 
volumes, entitled Vella economia della specie 
urmna; this treatise contains many vague and 
confuscil ideas, especially in the general principles 
on which the work is founded. While it is 
neither remarkable for the order of the matter 
— being full of frequent digressions — nor for 
sound logical argument, yet it deserves praise for 
the extent of learning shown, particularly in the 
part which deals with theory. 

Kessi makes acute observations on the popula- 
ti.m question in reference to tlie theory of pro¬ 
gression maintained by Maltiics. He applies 
the doctrine concerning population to th*- problem 
of charity, maintaining that the growth of popula¬ 
tion must be checked by severe laws on charity ; 
lie would also limit the rate of marriage among 
the poor. 

Examining the phenomena of value in a somc- 
wliat confused and indetiriito manner, Ressi follows 
the ideas of Moliuari VATiERiANi, basing value on 
the relation between demand and supply, but he 
does not thoroughly understand Valeriuiii’s mathe¬ 
matical formula. 

He puts forward sound ideas on international 
trade, limiting its importance to the general 
iutei ests of the country, and advocating the widest 
possiUo freeiiom for trade. 

Ressi makes correct reflections on small and 
large cultivation, recognising the application of 
the one and the other system to be dependent on 
the conditions of place and the nature of the 
products. He desy-es tliat the state shoidd 
create industries to employ workmen thrown out 
of work through the use of machinery. 

He has .strong views on finance and the organis¬ 
ation of the taxes. lie opposes the single tax, and 
in the taxation of land and manufactories he 
wonhi exempt that quota which supplies the 
physical minimum necessary for life. 

DelV economia della spe-cie nmana, lour volumes, 
l\avia, 1817-1820. (vSee Graziaiii, Le ideeeconomi- 
che def/Ii scrittori emiliani e rmnwjnoli sino al 
JS4<% Modena, 1893 ; Idem, Storia critica della 
teoria del valore in Italia, Milan, 1889.) U. K. 

RK8T, The (Bank of England). The 
“rest” of the Bank of England is the name 
given for the difference between the assets and 
the liabilities—in other words, for tlie amount 
of the undivided profits held by the bank. It 
never, of recent years, is allowed to drop below 
^3,000,000, but immediately before the dis¬ 
tribution of the dividends on bank-stock, in 
April and October, it sometimes mounts up to 
about £3,800,000. 

"Ihe rest was first instituted in 1722, the 
year in which the Bank of England bought 
£200,000 South Sea annuities, two years after 


the bursting of the South Sea Bubble (see 
Bubbles ; South Sea Company). The rest 
has gone through various great fluctuations, 
the largest amount recorded being £8,639,680 
(29th Febnury 1816). Out of this surplus 
profit “an addition of 25 per cent was made to 
the capital stock of the proprietors” in the 
spring of 1816 (Tooke’s Histoj'iy of Prices, vol. 
ii. p. 43). The rest did not long remain at 
this very high figure, which it attained duri.'^ 
the suspension of specie payments, and it soon 
a.s3umed proportions closely corresponding to 
those existing at the present time. 

[Tooke and Newmarch, History of Prices, 6 
vols. Ijondon, 1838-1857.—Fraiuns, History qf 
the Hank of England, 2 vols. Ijoiidon, 1847. 
—Marshall’s Digest, Loudon, 1833. — Turner, 
Chronicles of the Bank of Englrtul, 1897.] 

RESTITUTIO IN INTEGRUM. Rescission 
of a legal act by the supreme authority of the 
praitor, where it has caused injury to the 
complainant, and there is valid ground, such 
as iiiinonly, fraud, or mistake, for reinstating 
a person in his original position. k. a. w. 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE (Law of). In 
early days English law regarded all contracts 
in restraint of trade, that is to say, contracts 
by which a'man bound himself not to carry on 
his trade or calling, as contrary to public policy, 
and therefore void. But about three centuries 
ago the rule became established that thougli a 
contract in general restraint of trade was bad, a 
contract in partial restraint might be valid. A 
man, for good consideration, might bind himself 
not to exercise his trade or calling to the prejudice 
of another within certain limits as to time and 
place. Of recent years the courts of equity 
have regarded the common law rule as a mere 
ap])lication of a more general ju ineiple, namely, 
that the restraint must be reasonable, having 
regard to the circumstances of the particular 
case, and not opposed to any obvious public 
interest. This principle has now received tfie 
sanction of the House of Lords, and will govern 
for the future. It was established in tlie case 
of Maxim v. Nordcnfelt, A.C. (1894), 536, 
where a patentee and manufacturer of guns and 
ammunition for war purposes covenanted with a 
company to which his jiatents and business had 
been transferred, that he would not for twenty- 
five years engage in any similar business except 
on behalf of the company. This covenant was 
upheld as reasonable for tlie protection of the 
company. The history of covenants in restraint 
of trade is elaborately traced by Lord Bowen 
in the court below, L.R. 1 Ch. (1893), 651.. 

M. D. 0. 

RESTRAINT ON ANTICIPATION. It is 
a general principle of the law that a man 
cannot be deprived of the ins disponendi by a 
prohibition against alienation contained in the 
instrument under which he takes property. 
But in the case of married women such c 
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restraint can be imposed. After courts of 
equity IumI established the right of a married 
woman to hold separate estate, it was found 
that she might und(3r the influence of her 
husband alienate the separate estate, and thereby 
defeat the object for which the estate was 
given. In order to prevent this, the courts 
of equity laid down the rule that a married 
woman might bo prohibited from anticipation 
the income of her property, e.g, by sale or 
mortgage, so that she had ])ower to deal with 
])aymentH only as they actually became due. 
The restraint only attaches whilst marriage 
lasts, and therefore do(;s not apply to a widow 
during her widowhood, but it will reattach on 
remarriage. By the Conveyancing Act 1881, 
a court may if it thinks fit, and if it appears to 
tlie court to be for the benefit of a married 
woman, make an order binding the separate 
estate notwithstanding that she is restrained 
from anticipating. .r. r. c. m. 

KKSTiaCTIONS ON LABOUR. What 
W. S. Jkvons calls “the evolutionist doctrine 
of freedom" has hardly a simjder or more elFec- 
tive illustration than the history of restrictions 
on labour. They were implied in the mediaeval 
conception of unquestioned state control, and 
in the despotic theories of the new monarchy, 
and wore discouraged simultaneously with the 
growth of philosopliical ideas of liberty before 
and after the French revolution ; while the 
movement for the abolition of political and 
religious disabilities in the early part of this 
century found its economic counterpart in the 
views of the Manchkstkii Siuiool, whose 
advocacy of unrestricted hiftsrz fnire in the 
domain of industry was apjiarontly strengthened 
by the proved ad van (ages of hihsez jmsscr in 
the domain of commerce. In the struggle 
between state and society, as Von Pleucr says, 
the modem industrial soeic'ty won a rapid 
victory ; but the abuses of the new order 
caused a reaction, in origin not economic but 
moral, which led to a reassert ion by economists 
of the necessity of state control, based not on 
the old authority principle, but on considera¬ 
tions of general utility (s»'e Administratiox). 
During the present century “two great dis¬ 
coveries have been made in the science 
government: the one is the immense advantage 
of abolishing restrictions upon trade ; the other 
is the absolute necessity of imposing restrictions 
upon labour” (Duke of Argyll, neign of Law, 
London, ]8d7, 2nd ed. ISSd, ch. vii.). The 
Lvissez Fa irk school (q.v.) followed Ba.stiat 
in confusing the art of legislation with the 
science of economies, and consequently misunder- 
stiiiuling both. The aim of legislation is not to 
s(H>uro tlic o[)eration of scientilic forces—which 
secures itself—but to provide the conditions 
under which those forces work for human goo<i 
(Marshall, Kcommicsof London, 1879, 

p. d). On the one hand, the aspect of a situation 


is seldom purely economic; on the other, the 
peculiar nature of economic science makes it im¬ 
possible for economic interests to conflict with any 
other buinan interests (Caijines, Assays in 
Political Economy, London, 1873, essay vii.). 
The laissez faire view of restrictions on labour 
arose from a misconception of one element of 
economic existence—the human factor—in the 
very region where misconception was most fatal, 
since a man who sells his Labour {q.fo.) sells his 
personality for tlie time being. The supporters 
of the first Factory Act urged philanthropic 
as against economic considerations, but in 
reality they were better economists than their 
opponents. Liberty in the laissez faire sense 
was not liberty at all. Economic liberty, as 
Levasseur remarks {Lcs Corporations et la 
LiherU dn Travail, Paris, 1866), demands 
security, individual responsil)ility, the protec¬ 
tion of those citizens who from the nature of 
the case are not free, and the sufficient educa¬ 
tion of all ; and experience showed that all 
these conditions were violated when industrial 
competition was unrestrained by the state. 

To repudiate the principle of unrestricted 
liberty is not to invoke that of paternal govern¬ 
ment. Since the individual may be trusted to 
follow his own interest, laissez faire is the 
legislator’s best general rule ; since all persons 
are not equally capable of doing so, restrictions 
become necessary in special cases for the protec¬ 
tion of the weak. It is not always possible to 
wait for the operation of natural laws to relieve 
an evil, since economic forces once started on a 
wrong course work with merciless rapidity; 
but state intervention is not always advisable 
oven where individual and public interests are 
undoubtedly opposed. The dcgiadation of 
labour is hastened by mistaken or excessive as 
much as by defi*,ctive legislation. Every restric¬ 
tion destroys some good while removing evil; 
and its full cfTcJcts arc not at once ]perceptible. 
Jevons, therefore, advocates ex])crimental legis¬ 
lation in limited areas. Experience is the 
legislator’s sole guide, and in estimating the 
value of a restriction, time, jdaco, history, and 
natural characteristics must be considered. A 
regulation * destructive of freedom in an ad¬ 
vanced civilisation may be its safeguard in a 
ruder state of society : for instance, the advan¬ 
tages of free contract in Phigland arc no argu¬ 
ment agiiinst forced apprenticeship in South 
Africa. Definite conclusions as to restrictions 
on labour are forbidden alike by the empirical 
character of the legislative art, and by the 
clastic and [progressive nature of the economic 
science. Restraint must stop short of the point 
where it produces instead of protecting weak¬ 
ness. It must not handicap the weaker against 
the stronger, nor diminish that responsibility 
for the conduct of life which forms an import¬ 
ant [Part of national education, nor interfere 
with the certain good of freedom in order to 
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prevent evils tncrely hypothetical. Class legis¬ 
lations, like the Statutes of Labourers of Edward 
III. and the Parish Settlements Act of Charles 
IL, are false in principle, and disastrous if put 
into practice. 

Restrictions may be imposed by the state, or 
voluntarily adopted. Direct restrictions were 
made necessary in the interest of the labouring 
class by the abuses of the large industrial 
establishments which arose on the introduction 
of machinery. Factory Acts {q.v.) were, 
however, in no sense class legislation; and, in 
fact, protect the better sort of employer against 
the competition of more unscrupulous rivals. 
I.iterferencc with individual liberty, or, as 
rej^ards children, with the pcUria potesUiSy was 
in this case justified on both scientific and 
practical grounds. Danger from the competi- 
ti<'n of unrestricted foreign industries was Urged 
against the acts ; but, apart from the fact that 
factory legislation in England was gradually 
followed by similar, and, in some cases, more 
complete legislation abroad, the ultimate results 
of rcforai were not disadvantageous to the 
cmidoyers (see Von Plener, Erujlish Factory 
Lcgislatimi, English translation, London, 1873, 
p. 92 ; Tooke, JHstory of Pri'^es^ London, 1857, 
vol. vi., appendix viii. p. 619). Of the various 
kinds of restrictions, (1) limitations on the 
labour hours of children and young persons, 
for reasons of health, and, in the former case, of 
education, are now recognised as necessary both 
by economists and legislators (see Children’s 
Labour). (2) Similar restrictions in the case of 
men cannot bo discouraged on the principle of 
liberty, since an individual workman in a large 
industrial establishment is often not entirely a 
free agent; and the state has already conceded 
the principle of protective legislation for men, 
in tlie law's forbidding Truck payments and 
enforcing tlie fencing of machinery. Fawcett 
opposed the nine hours bill as encouraging the 
growing tendency of workmen to rely on state 
intervention (Hpccclics on some Current Politiced 
Questions^ London, 1873). Roscher thinks 
Him Ration of hours advisable only where the 
labouring class is not in a condition to defend 
itself by combination ; he points out that, in 
any case, the “normal day” would require to 
l>e of dilferent length in different trades. 
(3) As to the labour of women, opinions differ, 
'the legislature recognises a distinction in 
restricting their labour hours and in forbidding 
their work in mines and collieries. Some eco¬ 
nomists, like J. S. Mill {Principles of Political 
Fconomy, popular edition, London, 1880, p. 
579) and Fawcett (loc. dt,\ protest against 
restrictions based on sex ; others, not contra¬ 
dicting them in principle, advise restrictions 
on the ground of expediency. Roscher remarks 
that the question must bo decided according to 
each case : it w ould be unfair if regulations, due 
possibly to jealousy, should deprive a widow, 


for instance, of the means of bringing u)) her 
children. Jevons advocates further restrictions 
in the case of married wmmen, but admits the 
difficulty of legislative interference at present 
(see Female Labour). Two species of industry 
demand particular notice. (4) The labour of 
shop assistants was until lately left free from 
restriction, as belonging to the sphere of trade ; 
but the distinction is often purely artificial. 
Jevons, writing before the Shop Hours Act;^, 
show'ed that for eflectivc reform in this respect 
state intervention was necessary, and practic¬ 
able. In view of possible disadvantage to the 
public, especially the working-class public, he 
suggested experimental legislation. (6) In 
agricultural labour legislation has been found 
necessary to break up the svstera of public 
gangs, and to secure the education of children, 
(see Gangs, Aoricultuh^vl ; Government 
Regulation ok Industry). 

Restrictions which begin with being volun¬ 
tary become occasionally in course of time 
sanctioned, enforced, or prohibited by the state. 
Their character is necessarily greatly modified 
under these circumstances. The influence of 
the state is traceable in all three directions with 
regard to the most ancient and important of 
them, the Gild or Trade Union. So long as 
the state refrains from protective restrictions 
on the ground that men can make their own 
terms, it cannot justly refuse to labourers the 
right of combination which is often their only 
means of doing so (M‘Culloch, Treatise on the 
Hate of Wages j London, 1868, ch, vii.); 
further, since common trade interest is one of 
the strongest of social bonds, prohibition usually 
results in the transformation of a trade union 
into an industrial conspiracy. On the other 
hand, to enforce the trade union on the public, 
as was the object of the English Statute of 
Apprentices in 1562, is to establish a monopoly 
with its attendant evils. The remarks of Say 
(Cours CompH tVPcon. PoL^ Paris, 1852, pt. 
iv. ch. viii. ix. x.) and of Smith {Wealth of 
Nations, bk. i. ch. x, pt. ii.) apply to the gild 
in its later, not in its earlier or free form. 
The objects of trade union restrictions are 
various. Attempts to limit the number of 
workmen in a trade, as checking the mobility 
of labour, are condemned by Ilow’cll {Conflicts 
of Capital and Ijihour, London, 1890, ch. v.), 
who, however, shows that in general there is 
little practical difluiulty in entering a trade 
union. Regulations with a view to securing 
efficient workmanship existed in the gilds, as 
in the modern incorporated professions; hero 
the trade unions have as yet shown little 
activity. In legislation on jthe methods of 
industry the efforts of trade unions, like those 
of governments, have usually been misdirected 
(Walker, Wages Question, p. 406); Howell 
thinks they have been slandered in this respect. 
The objections formerly urged against Strikes 
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were based on tlio cxjdoded doctrine of the 
Wages Fund (g.v.). Economists now regard 
tliem as inevitable in the present position 
of employer and labourer; the state neither 
forbids nor protects this species of contract. 
The survival of Apprenticeship (f/.v.) in 
England is due chiefly to the trade union ; 
the state no longer imposes any restrictions 
as to number, nor, except in the case of the 
medical and legal jirofessions, as to time. 
Smith (/oc. eU.) advised tlio abolition of ap¬ 
prenticeship as producing neither industry nor 
efficiency. Jevons follows him, and would have 
restrictions idaced on the j)Ower which, under 
tlie (!oinmon law, parents still jiossess of binding 
their children as apiirenticcs. Roscher, after 
describing the evils of the German system, 
suggests as remedies written contracts, trial 
periods, and the extension of the examination 
system. Like Caiilyle (^Past and Present^ 
London, 1872, bk. iv. ch. v.), ho maintains 
the moral and economic necessity of permanent 
contracts between workman and employer, but 
doubts whether anything is to be gained by 
state regulation. lie advises a system of 
ArhcUshiicher as likely to promote the desired 
condition of mutual appreciation and com¬ 
prehension. 

[See RoscIut, System der Volksxoirthschujt^ 
Stuttgart, 1880-81, vol. iii. ^‘§ 147-154.—Jevons, 
The Stale in Relation to Labour^ London, 1882 ; 
and Walker, The Wages Question^ London, 1891, 
passim. Levasseur’s essay, quoted above, is part 
of Th^venin’s Cours d'Awn. Industrielle. The 
historical aspect of restrictions is well given by 
llrentano, The Relation of Labour to the Law of 
To-Day., English translation, London and New 
York, 1891. On laliour legislation see Howell, 
Handy Hook of the Labour Tjaws., London, 1895.— 
Horner, On the Kviploymeiit of Children in 
Factories, London, 1840.—Senior, Letters on the 
Factory Act, London, 1837.— Marx, Capital., 
Knglisli translation, London, 1887, ch. xv.-xvii. 
On gilds and trade unions see ISrentano, prelimin¬ 
ary essay in 'roulmin, English, Cilds, London, 
1870.—Fawcott, Thr Economic Positwn of the 
Hrilish Labourer, ('ainhridge and London, 1865 ; 
and Manual of Political Economy, Cambridge 
and London, 1865, hk. ii. ch. ix., ilin.strat.es the 
wages fund theory. See also Thornton, On 
Fjahnur, London, 1869, hk. iii. ch. iii., iv.] 

B. Ii. V. 

RESTKICTTONS ON TR.\DE. See Trade. 

RESUMITION (IN U.S.A.) (the $ in this 
paper converted as ri-.tll) refers to the re¬ 
sumption of specie payments or redeemability 
of the legal tender notes, commonly known as 
greenbacks, by the United States government 
on 1st January 1879. Tdiese notes were I 
issued by aot of congress, dated 25th February 
1862, to the amount of $150,000,000, 
(£30,000,000). On 11th July 1862 a .second 
issue was authorised to the same amount, and 
on 3ril March 1863 a thinl issue, making 
$450,000,000 in all (£90,000,000). These 


notes were at first fundable into government 
bonds, but in July 1863 that privilege was 
withdrawn. The notes depreciated ; in 1862 
they were worth only 86 cents, in 1863 only 
76 cents, and at one time in 1864 they 
sank as low as 38 cents. Before the end of 
the war, congress became alarmed at the de¬ 
preciation, and on 30th June 1864 passed a 
rc.solution that ‘‘the total amount of United 
States notes issued or to bo issued should not 
exceed $400,000,000 (£80,000,000), and such 
sum not exceeding $50,000,000 (£10,000,000), 
as may be temporarily roipiired for redemption 
of temporary loans.” On the conclusion of 
the war. Secretary of the Treasury M‘Culloch, 
in his report (4th December 1865), recommended 
“the steady and ])ersistent retirement of the 
legal-tender notes until we should get back to 
specie basis,” and in his report for 1866 the 
.secretary expressed the opinion “that specie 
payments may be resumed and ought to bo 
re.sumcd as caily as the first day of July 
1868.” Congress did indeed authorise the 
secretary (12th March 1866) to exchange 
notes for bonds, but not more than $10,000,000 
(£2,000,000) a month for the first six months 
and thereafter not more than $4,000,000 
(£800,000) in any one month. But the retire¬ 
ment of these notes was counterbalanced by 
the issue of national bank notes, and the 
premium on specie remained about the same. 
Owing to the outcry about “contraction” of 
the currency, congress in January 1868 
stopped further rcclemplion. At that time 
there were about $356,000,000 (£71,200,000) 
of the notes oulstaiifling. The next secretary 
(Boutwell) agreed with congress that the tiue 
policy was to wait for the country to “grow 
up ” to the lU’Cseiit volume of eurrency, believing 
that then the premium ou gold would dis¬ 
appear, and specie j)aymeiits might be resumed 
(Report, 1872, ]>. xxii.). The maximum fixed 
l)ylawrcmaine(lat$400,000,000(£80,000,000), 
although the amount actually outstanding was 
only $356,000,000 (£71,200,000) or less. 
During the panic of 1873 the amount was 
increased to $382,979,815 (£76,595,963) by 
Secretary Richardson, who bought bonds in 
order to relieve the money market. An act 
of 20th June 1874 provided that “the amount 
of United States notes outstanding and to be 
used ns ]>arl of the circulating medium shall not 
exceed the sum of$382,000,000 (£76,400,000), 
which said sum shall appear in each monthly 
statement of the public debt, and no part thereof 
shall be held or used as a reserve.” 

Filially an act of 14th January 1875, known 
a.s the Re.suinptioii Act, required the secretary 
of the treasury, on and after 1st January 
1879, to redeem in coin the legal-tender notes 
on their presentation at the office of the 
assistant treasurer in the city of New York, in 
sums of not less than $50 (£10). To accomplish 
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this, the same act authorised an increase of the 
circulation of national banks, but required the 
secretary of the treasury to retire legal-tender 
notes, to an amount equal to 80 per cent of 
the national bank notes thereafter issued, until 
the amount of such legal-tender notes outstand¬ 
ing should be $300,000,000 (£60,000,000) and 
no more. This portion of the act was repealed 
in 1878, but the amount of notes outstanding 
had beenreducedto$346,681,016 (£69,336,203) 
at which sum it has since remained. Still 
further, the secretary was authorised “to use 
any surplus revenue from' time to time in the 
treasury not otlicrwiso a])pro2)riatcd, and to 
’ssue, sell, and dispose of, at not less tlian 2)ar 
in coin, any of the 5, 4^, and 4 per cent 
bonds authorised by the act of 1870.’* The 
secretary sold bonds and accumulated a reserve 
of $13.^,000,000 (£27,000,000) of gold coin 
and bullion, or nbout 40 per cent of the out¬ 
standing notes. The banks of the country 
aided the government, holding at the date of 
resumption more than one-tliird of the out¬ 
standing notes, but none were presented by 
them for redemption. The people had con¬ 
fidence in the government and preferred the 
paper money. There w/ls, therefore, no 
demand for payment of the notes, and the 
gold reserve increased more than $36,000,000 
(£7,200,000) in tlie ten months succeeding re¬ 
sumption. The act of 1876 is continuous in 
its operation, and has since been made use of to 
replenish the gold reserve depleted by the panic 
of 1893 and the fear of free coinage of silver. 

[Rcporls of Sec. of Treasury. John Jay Knox, 
United States Notes, N.Y., 1884.] u. m.-s. 

RESUxMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. See Si:s- 
I’ENsiON OF Specie Payments. 

RETAIL AND WHOLESALE. Retail deriva¬ 
tively means to cut up again (Fr. retaillery com}). 
d (jros et cn ditait). It is generally used now 
in opposition to wholesale to exjiress the act of 
selling commodities in small quantity, especially 
at shops or stalls. Originally the terra meant 
something more than this, it conveyed the mean¬ 
ing that the jihrase “retailing a story” does 
still; namely providing it at second-hand; but 
this implication seems practically obsolete at 
present, exce2)t in the above connection. A 
reUil trader is consequently a purveyor of goods 
on a small scale, nothing more. The significa¬ 
tion of wholesale is wider. It means dealing in 
the gross, or on a large scale, both as to buying 
invl selling; in which fonner respect therefore 
it differs from the complementary term. 

^ The Factory Act of 1883 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 
1>3) contains a legal definition of retail in con¬ 
nection wnth the special occupation of haJdng. 
Section 18 enacts—“The expression ‘retail 
bakehouse * means any bakehouse or place, the 
bread, biscuits, or confectionery baked in which 


are not sold wholesale, but by retail in some 
shop or place occupied together with such bake¬ 
house, which is not a factory within the meaning 
of the act of 1878.” This appears to be the 
only statutory definition of either term. 

R. w. c. T. 

RETALIATION. The idea of retaliation 
assumes that, in Bismarck’s words, “Trade 
between nations is to the advantage of one 
party over another ” 2nd May 1879), 

and therefore one nation bcneiits its ov/n by 
hurting another nation's trade. When Europe 
iomied itself into nations this idea was almost 
universal. Bacon’s “ Quidqui»l aiicubi adjici- 
tur alibi detrahitur,” Moritaigne’s “ Le proufict 
de Tun est le doniujage de I'autrp,” De Launay’s 
“Quand on agit contre Tetianger on agit pour 
la nation,” were maxims to wliich the most 
enlightened writers (like Grotius) only dis¬ 
covered exceptions ; until Tucker (1747), 
Hume (1752), Quesnay (1756), and Justi 
(1759), and finally A. Smith (1776), reversed 
their maxims, so that the only question which 
modern economists ask is: are retaliatory 
tariffs compatible with the undoubted truth that 
trade is mutual gain ? Most nations answer 
this question in the affirmative, and tlio Swiss 
referendum (18th Oct. 1891) sanctioned the 
worst retaliatory tariff. Since 1860 France 
has had a double tariff on imports, and the 
maximum, which, since 1892, has been used 
for no other purpose than as a threat to extort 
concessions for Frencli exports, is usually 41 per 
cent higher than the minimum ; nor will she, 
since 1892, bind herself to the minimum tarill 
for more than a year. Germany in 1879 con¬ 
ferred on the executive, subject to confirmation 
by the legislative, power to add 50 per cent to 
tarifi's on imj^orts, and this was increased to 
100 jier cent in 1895. An act of 1828 
authorised the U.S. executive to remit dis¬ 
criminating duties on proof of “reciprocal 
exemiJtions” ; and the McKinley tariff (U.S. A., 
1890) enabled the executive to inij^ose duties 
on the then free break fast-table, a provision 
borrowed by the Dingley tariff (1897), and 
coined by Germany in 1895. Every nation 
— except England — arms itself in one or 
all of these ways, and uses its arms if its 
exports are subjected to di.sadvantages. Lord 

Salisbury has often {Times^ 12th Oct. 1881 ; 
11th March 1897) expressed a wish that he 
might wield these ^ weapons with regard to 
luxuries, even although their use w’ould prove 
protective. Colonel Torrens held similar 
views some sixty years ago. No one will deny 
nowadays that in sur-taxing imports we dwarf 
or destroy not only that trade, but also the 
export trade which buys the imports, unless the 
consumer or producer submit to be sur-taxed ; 
that is to say, in any case retaliation must be 
double-edged. The only questions are : (1) 
Which edge is sharpest ? Can we injure others 
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more tlian ourselves ? (2) Is it wortli wliile to 
maim ourselves temporarily in order to secure 
lasting health ? 

(1) Ricardo said, every restriction which 
wo put upon the production of our neighbours 
reacts with a double force u[)on our own ” 
(ilansard, vol. Ixviii. p. 902) ; and Fawcett 
wrote as tlioiigh a tax on the consumer were 
the “inevitable” effect of an import duty (p. 
67); but as Sidgwick and Nicholson point 
out, there may be cases where the producer 
reaps economic “rent,” and cannot do better 
than sacrifice his “rent” in order to keep the 
oM customer. But in the absence of concrete 
instill!ces it would be folly to act on the 
su[)position that these cases exist. Again, as 
£100 means more to the poor than £200 to the 
rich, so doubtless the old policy of England 
towards Ireland hurt the latter most. But it 
is not against poor countries that this weapon 
IS askecl for. As for rich countries, Fawcett 
and Farrer have proved that we are net ex¬ 
porters of manufactures to the United States 
and Germany, so that in case wo might be 
tempted to retaliate by sur-taxiiig their manu¬ 
factures, our exports would bo likely to suffer 
most; and in any case our customs’ arrange¬ 
ments would have to be more complicated and 
expensive if we treated each country differ¬ 
entially ; and retaliation would generally in¬ 
volve protection unless supplemented by an 
excise-tax, for which we have not got the 
machinery. Finally, when the state deprives 
a trader of his customers, that is the same thing 
as confiscating his good-will; and trade can¬ 
not thrive where confiscations often occur. 

(2) Retaliation is by no means an invariable 
prelude to peace. The commercial treaties 
which make for free-trade, namely the Anglo- 
French of 1860, and Caprivi's treaties with 
Austria - Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium (1891-1903), were concluded without 
retaliatory threats or acts. It is true that 
the Russo - Gennan, Franco - Swiss, Spanish - 
German commercial wars of 1893 ct seq. led to 
treaties in 1894, 189.6, and 1896 respectively, 
but at what a cost: Gennany, France, and 
Spain hit as hard as their laws allowed them ; 
and Switzerland laid 190 per cent duties on to 
imports from France, thereby creating tempor¬ 
arily protected industries wliich it does not 
like to destroy ; indeed, it would seem that 
a strong reaction towards protection is the 
necessary result of a war of tiiiiffs carried on 
on this scale. Further, the United States 
and Canada liave fought since 1866 without 
being nearer peace. Retaliation is clearly a 
curse which comes homo to roost ; the indirect 
blessings it proposes are sometimes never 
secured at all, or if secured entail too great 
sacrifices. Tlio diplomatic argument in its 
favour belongs, as A. Smith wrote, “not to 
the science of a legislator,” but “to the skill 


of that insidious and crafty animal vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician.” It is ae 
dust when weighed in the balance against, for 
instance, the argument against protection. 

[Lord Farrer, Free Trade versus Fair Trade 
(1882) pt. ii. — Retaliatim and Commercial 
Federation (1892).—H. Fawcett, Free Trade and 
Protection (4th ed. 1881). — Prof. Lexis in 
Handwbrterbuch der Staats-vnssenschaften (1892), 
Supplement (1895), s,v. “ Handels - Politik.” — 
J. S. Nicholson in Britannic Confederationy ed. 
A. S. White (1892), ch. iv.—H. Sidgwick, 
Principles of Political Economyy 2nd ed. (1887), 
iii. 6. — A. Smith, IVealth of NationSy iv. 2.—- 
Statutes qf the Realm (fol. ed.) 7 Henry VII. 
c. 7 (earliest English retaliatory duty).—F. W. 
Taussig, “The McKinley Tariff Act,” in Economic 
Journal (1891), p. 326. —“The U.S. Tariff Act 
of 1897.” in Kcon, Jour. (1897). p. 692.—M. 
Zablet, “La Question Franco-Suisse,” in Journal 
des J^conomistes (1895), p. 232 (see Reciprocity. J 

j. D. R. 

RETENUE. In old French financial lan¬ 
guage, the stoppage of the payment of a ])art of 
a salary, pension, or annuity, due by the state. 
In times of distress, such retenues were a 
favourite expedient of the French governments 
before the revolution of 1789. In modern 
times, it is also applied to the legal percentage 
kept back on the salary of officials towards a 
pension, when they leave the public service, 
either by superannuation or any other lawful 
cause. E. ca. 

RETIRE A BILL. To withdraw from circu¬ 
lation before maturity. R. w. b. 

REVENUE, Public. See Finances, Public. 

REVIVAL, Trade. “Revival of trade” 
is a phrase much employed colloquially in 
market reports and newspaper comments on the 
condition of industry and commerce. It has a 
correlative term, namely, depression of trade, 
and both expressions are frequently employed 
without much thought as to their meaning. 
In any case both phrases require explanation 
when used, fur though it is quite true that, as 
a general rule, the majority of trades “revive ” 
or become “ depressed ” together, it often 
happens that some one more of less important 
trade is an exception owing to a special cause. 
The term hardly admits of accurate and scientific 
definition, hut certain signs which accompany 
revival of trade may be mentioned. Among 
these are increasing clearing-house returns, 
increasing railway and telegraph receipts, more 
activity in the markets for wholesale com¬ 
modities, expansion of the leading branches of 
the imperial revenue, especially customs, excise, 
and stamps. Income tix is not so good a 
measure of trade revival as might bo supposed, 
for it does not respond promptly to the 
movement, because increased revenues do not 
as a rule accrue to those engaged in industry 
until the trade expansion has been going on 
for some little time, a fact which was recognised 
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by. the provision of the law allowing business 
men to take the average of the preceding three 
years as the basis for their assessment to 
income tax — rescinded by Mr. Asquith when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his budget 
arrangements, 1907. In like manner the 
income tax receipts often continue to come in 
well some time after trade has begun to grow 
slack, that is, when the volume ot commercial 
transactions has begun to decrease. No 
one of these statistical statements alone can 
be regarded as aftbrding a sign of expansion 
or contraction in trade,' but when several of 
them are present at once they supply a strong 
presumption that a movement is taking place. 

Very often when a **revival” or ‘^depres¬ 
sion ” of trade is discussed in the newspapers 
Uio writer is thinking too much of some specific 
trade wliose condition at that time has been 
thrust on his attention, somotimos by accident, 
sometimes by persons who are inter s Led for 
the moment in creating an impression that 
the situation is hopeful or unpromising in their 
department. Most business men, when they talk 
of trade being “ bad,” mean their own trade. 

[See J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ.^ bk. iii. clis. xii., xiv. 
—Arthur Ellis, Market Fluctuatwns.'\ w. h. 

REVOLUTION, French (Economic Aspects 
of). The French revolution—the most typical 
revolution of modern Europe — involved a 
number of economic experiments, which we may 
conveniently classify into (1) destructive; (2) 
confiscatory; (8) reconstructive ; (4) monetary. 
Under the head of (1) it is necessary to indicate 
some of the social conditions of France before 
the August of 1789. We shall then realise 
how completely the work of the following 
months transformed a mediieval into a modern 
industrial system. 

1. Among the economic aspects of 18th- 
centiiry France we may notice (a) a half-decayed 
fomlal system ; Q)) a newly-established central¬ 
ised autocracy, with a somewhat elaborate 
organisation of industi’y, built up chiefly by 
Colbert within a century, but already falling 

pieces. 

{a) Ill theory Feudalism was based on 
reciprocal services. Privileges wore granted to 
nobles and clergy in return for services rendered. 
Rut by the 18th century the privileges 
alone remained, whilst the services had ceased 
to he rendered. The nobles wore no longer 
the administrators of districts. They were, 
for the most part, courtiers living on their 
privileges, and rendering no services to the 
community. Clerical privileges had similarly 
become mere abuses. Immense endowments 
were enjoyed by dignitaries who practically 
discharged no useful functions. 

(6) The centralised organisation of industry 
had been partly the result of political circum¬ 
stances, of the wars with England, and the 
Deed of national unity. But the royal power, 


thus built up, had tried to direct industry into 
channels that should be advantageous to the 
king, and to the classes that possessed political 
influence. The economic results were (a) an 
exceptionally unequal distribution of wealth, 
partly due to the exemptions from taxation 
enjoyed by the privileged classes, partlj" to 
the opportunities enjoyed by the latter for 
extorting wealth and unpaid labour from the 
poor; (/3) a general depression of trade and 
manufactures, due partly to barriers that 
hindered the free passage of goods and labour 
1‘rom one district to another, partly to mono¬ 
polies enjoyed by corporations, ]'.artly to, often 
well-meant, regulations as to how various 
iiidnstries were to he conducted, and even as 
to the prices at which certain commodities, 
especially bread, were to be sold. The burden 
of a heavy taxation to defray the expenses of 
long wars, and support the extravagance of the 
government, was aggravated by the absurd and 
unequal ways in which it was levied. The 
economic movement, which we associate with 
Adam Smith, involved an indictment of the 
whole industrial system in France, and more 
especially of the restraints on trade. The 
famous phrase, laissez-faire^ meant originally, 
“Let men make what they please, how they 
please”; and laissez-allcr meant, “Let them 
move from place to place according to the 
demand for their labour or their commodities, ‘ 
without the hindrances of barriers and internal 
customs, of the restrictions of the feudal system, 
and rules laid down by a paternal government.” 

The economists practically triumphed on 
4th August 1789, the St. Bartholomew of 
abases. For among llie abuses swept away 
by the national assembly, restrictions on trade 
and feudal obligations were prominent. That 
these restrictions and privileges were injurious 
is pretty generally admitted. It may be 
questioned, however, wliether their gradual 
removal would not have been more expedient. 
So sudden a change was the cause of a vast 
dislocation of industry, and the industrial 
condition of France, though rendered less 
irrational, was little, if at all, improved. 
Moreover, with the abuses, many institutions 
were swept away which contained potentialities 
of useful development. Thus the schools were 
broken up, and 200,000 children dispersed. 
Many corporations, such as almshouses and 
hospitals, were demplished, because the revolu¬ 
tionists were too impatient to attempt their 
refonnation. With the destmetion of the old 
provinces, local patriotism was also to some 
extent destroyed. 

2. This brings us to the cmfiscatory measui-es 
of the revolution, of which we may say, gener¬ 
ally speaking, that, however necessary or 
justifiable some of them may have been, they 
tended to aggravate disorder, to drive capital 
abroad, and to discourage industrial enterprise. 
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These confiscatory measures may be divided into 
(a) those dealing with the church ; (b) those 
directed against emigrants and other enemies 
of the revolution ; (c) those directed against 
tlie rich, simply because they were rich ; and 
(fl) those prompted by the necessities of the 
govcrnmeTit, or the need of pacifying hungry 
mobs. 

Many of the confiscatory measures fall, how¬ 
ever, under several of these heads. Thus the 
partial disendowmciit of the church (1789-1790) 
was duo partly to hostility towards the clergy, 
partly to a desire to diminish the inequalities 
in clerical incomes, partly to the urgent need 
of money to choke the deficit. 

The issues of inconvertible paper were mainly 
prompted by financial needs, but the special form 
of the issues (the Assignat) must be connected 
with the desire to increase the number of small 
proprietoi's, and this again grew partly out of 
the passion for equality, and partly from the 
desire to build up a strong class directly inter¬ 
ested in the maintenance of the revolutionary 
settlement. 

The heavy taxation of the rich must similarly 
bo connected partly with the passion for 
equality, partly with the attitude of the 
propertied classes to the revolution, and partly 
with financial exigencies. The question how 
far such special taxation may justifiably bo 
carried is one of the most difficult in economics, 
but it is certain that the National Convention 
carried the principle far beyond the bounds of 
expediency or justice. In so doing much 
injury was inflicted, even on the poor. The 
demand for the skill of those whose occupation 
had been to minister to the comforts and 
luxuries of the rich was almost annihilated. 
Many skilled labourers sank to the ranks of 
the unskilled ; others became beggara and 
thieves. 

H. The attempts of the dominant revolution¬ 
ists to reconstruct the social system were very 
varied and complicated. Originally the revolu¬ 
tionary party included individualists like Count 
Mira UK A IT, and socialists like Robespierre ; 
and though the former were soon swept aside, 
the policy of the government varied continually 
according to the degree of socialism professed 
by its members. 

(a) One of the most imi)ortant and disastrous 
of the economic experiments of the convention 
was the attemi)t to fix a tnaximum beyond 
which the prices of the necessaries of life might 
not go. Irregular and partial efforts in this 
direction had been made even before the revolu¬ 
tionary <lays, as when the government .subsidised 
the Paris bakers in times of dearth. In 1790 
wo find local authorities, and sometimes mere 
mobs of rioters, insisting on a maximum for 
bread, and sometimes also for meat and other 
commodities. In 1703, owing to the extensive 
issues of as»igiiats, and to the diminished pro¬ 


duction consequent upon the interruptions of 
industry and the general disorder, prices rose 
with alarming rapidity. In April and May 
the convention passed decrees establishing a 
maximum for grain. At a later time the 
principle was extended to meat, fuel, clothing, 
vegetables, tobacco, beer, and other articles, 
including even many kinds of raw materials. 
Stringent measures were adopted in order to 
enforce the law, and to prevent evasions by 
private sales, or by accumulating supplies. 
But these attempts had only a partial success, 
though a law was actually passed to punish 
with death all who possessed supplies of these 
commodities, and would not offer them for 
public sale at the legal piice. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of all evasions, the law brought agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce almost to a stand¬ 
still. Farmers and peasants soon produced 
little more than sufficed for their own private 
consumption. Hardly anything was produced 
for purposes of sale. Many crops remained 
unharvested; factories were closed ; fishermen 
refused to go to sea. People would not work 
if they saw no chance of getting remunerative 
prices for their produce. Many people were 
imprisoned for the crime of refusing to pursue 
trades in which they were not allowed to make 
profits, or of selling at prices which purchasers 
were glad to pay, but which were often 200 
per cent above the legal maximum. Frightful 
distress followed, especially in cities and un¬ 
fruitful regions, where’people could not produce 
sufficient food supplies for their own support. 
Many were crushed to death in the scramble 
at the bakers’ shops ; many, especially of the 
children, were literally starved. After the fall 
of Robespierre (July 1794) the law was openly 
broken. Fortunately it had neglected to take 
cognisance of live cattle and sheep, and con¬ 
sequently, though there was a deartli of bread, 
meat became tolerably plentiful, when it could 
be sold at a fair price. Agriculture and manu¬ 
factures began to revive, especially after the 
maximum law had been formally repealed 
(December 1794). 

(b) Another attempt of the socialistic revolu¬ 
tionists was to secure employment for all who 
wished to work. Here again the revolution 
w'as in some respects only following the example 
of J;hc ancien regime, under which unremunera- 
tive work had often been started for the benefit 
of the indigent of Paris. The revolution, how¬ 
ever, carried this principle much farther. As 
early as 1789 there were 12,000 men in Paris 
employed on useless levelling, at a payment of 
9d. a day. In 1793 the “right to labour” 
was formally affirmed by the convention, but 
no general attempt was made to secure it ; 
though in I’aris, and some other places, employ¬ 
ment was artilicially created. Some temporary 
relief was thus given, but the ultimate effect 
was to aggi-avate the general misery. 
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(c) Of the effects of the revolution on the 
distribution of land, we may speak very briefly 
It is a complete delusion to suppose that the 
revolution eitlier created or even extended the 
system of Peasant Peoprietors in Franco. 
In 1815, as*in 1788, about 14,000,000 hectares, 
or somewhat less than one-tliird of the agricul- 
tiiial land of France, was owned by small 
proprietors. Nor did the revolution produce 
or encourage the excessive subdivision of land 
on the system of small fanning. Arthur 
Young asserts that he saw many properties 
of 10 roods; and Turgot complained, long 
before tlie revolution, that farms only just 
capable of supporting one family were divided 
up, at the owner’s death, among five or six 
children. The part the revolution played in 
this matter was as follows, (a) It practically 
called into existence a class of inedium-siml 
properties, siicli as were scarcely known in 
most parts of Franco under the ancien 
Tlie confiscated lands of tlie imigrh^ of the 
Kuspects, of the church, and other corpora¬ 
tions, were almost entirely purchased by the 
bourgeois class. The peasants were, in most 
ciiscs, far too poor to buy even the smallest 
plots of land. Hut, in 1831, 700,000 moderate¬ 
sized properties existed, averaging 140 hectares 
each. In this, as in many other respects, it 
was the middle classes, rather than the poor, 
who gained by the revolution. (jS) The re¬ 
volution promoted an improved system of 
tillage by abolishing feudal and ecclesiastical 
dues, forced labour, inland duties, and many 
other obsolete or oppressive instilutioij.s. 
Qiiesnay calculated that, in 1750, ono-fourth 
of the arable land of France lay uncultivated. 
This was largely due to want of capital, 
Arthur Young estimates the average capital per 
acre on French farms to have been only one-sixth 
of wliat it was in England at the same time. 
To this wantof capital we may add want of know¬ 
ledge, and, above all, the absence of motive for 
indiistiy. Tlie vxdtaycr (see MitTAYAGic) in 
piuticular, knew that lialf of any increase in 
produce would go at once to the landlord, and 
that the rest would probably be taken from 
him, legally or illegally, by tax-gatherer or 
noble. The small proprietor and the mitayer 
alike were released by the reforms that began 
on 4th August 1789, from burdens that made 
their positions almost intolerable, and deprived 
them of almost all motive for energy. Ac¬ 
cordingly^ though the revolution did not 
increase the amount of land owned by the 
peasantry, it did considerably improve the 
lot of those who survived the terrible sufferings 
of the days of the Terror and the reaction. 

{d) It is scarcely iiecessaiy to speak of the 
attempts made under Robespierre to carry out 
Rousseau’s idea that digging the earth is con¬ 
ducive to virtue. A certain number of pleasure- 
grounds were converted into potato-fields ; but 


the declared policy of the triumvirate, to cut 
up France into a number of small estates, was 
never practically attempted. 

On the same principle, we need not dwell 
on the various attempts made by the revolu¬ 
tionists to extend the agency of the state into 
the field of industry. These were mostly el 
so omde a sort that their failure throws scarcely 
any light on the very important question as 
to the limits of expedient state interference 
with free enterprise, or state m xnagement of 
iTulustrial operations. Rome of these attcunpts 
may have been justified by the critical j)osition 
of France, or by the miseries of a transition 
period, especially when that ti.insition is 
brought about by violence, 

4. The currency expcrimeat.s of the French 
revolution provide fhe most striking historical 
illustration of the injury that may be done to 
a community by excessive issues of inconvert¬ 
ible paper money (see Assicjnat). The first 
issue of 1790 produced no great evils. In fact, 
a very good case may be made out in its defence. 
The government had confiscated the church 
lands, and were anxious to convert them into 
small properties. But if these vast territories 
had been thrown on the markets at a time of 
general poverty and depression, the prices 
realised would have been utterly inadequate. 
Yet in the linaneial straits to which they had 
been reduced, partly by the misgovernment and 
extravagance of the old rdgime, partly by the 
early disorders of the revolution, the govern¬ 
ment could not alford to wait. Moreover, they 
had every reason to desire to interest the middle 
classes in tlie maintenance of the new system, 
and this could not have been done more 
effectively than by multiplying the proprietors 
of confiscated lands ; for these would lear the 
reabsorption of their properties if the ivug- 
tionaries triumphed. Accordingly 400,000,000 
francs were issued in assignats, which the state 
undertook to accept at full value in the sale 
of lands, but xvhich were not to be otherwise 
convertible. This inflation of the currency 
led, of course, to some rise in prices ; but the 
a.ssignats were not, at first, seriously depreciated. 
The transaction was in effect a mortgaging of 
state lands, and there appeared at that time to 
be force in Mirabeau’s argument, that the paper 
money could not be greatly depreciated so long, 
as its nominal amount remained far below tlie 
value of the land which was the holder’s security. 

The second issue of‘1790 might be similarly 
defended, especially as it was accompanied by 
a pledge that the total issue should never 
exceed 1,200,000,000 of francs. It was, how¬ 
ever, at least questionable whether the lands 
regarded as security could, in existing circum¬ 
stances, be valued as highly as this; and prudent 
persons might well doubt whether the pledge 
would be kept. Accordingly, the second issue 
was only carried by a majority of eighty-five 
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votes, in spite of the ever - growing financial 
stress, and the political advantages of the 
policy from the revolutionary point of view. 
Nevertheless, the consequences though evil 
were not disastrous till, in the year 1791, when 
the national pledge was broken, and the 
promised limit exceeded by 600,000,000 francs. 
From this time the French currency became 
hopelessly disorganised. The precious metals 
disappeared under the natural operation of 
Guesham’s Law. Bank notes had to be 
issued even to supply small change for petty 
transactions, and prices began to rise with 
fearful rapidity. By August 1793 there was 
a })remium of 400 per cent on the precious 
metals. The rise in general prices was at 
least as high, and the government found itself 
almost com])e]lf!d to issue more and more pa])er 
to defray its ex})eiises, at the increased prices. 
The fall of Robespierre, and the triumph of the 
reaction, did not improve matters in this respect. 
There were still further issues, and by the begin¬ 
ning of 1796 there was paper in circulation 
to the nominal value of 3,600,000 millions of 
francs. The depreciation was now scarcely to be 
estimated. Industry was almost at a standstill. 
People i)roduced for consumption, but hardly 
for exchange, and where exchange was necessary 
they preferred to resort to barter. It is probable 
that no branch of the revolutionary policy 
produced anything like the same amount of 
misery as the debased currency. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the distress tliat 
existed in France at the close of the reign of 
terror, and in the following year (1795). It 
was almost certainly worse than that which 
existed under the niu’icn ritjime. Nevertheless, 
it can scarcely be doubted that France gained 
greatly in the long run by the revolution, in 
the two respects with which economics are 
chiefly concerned. The production of wealth 
increased greatly after the revolutionary wars, 
and the distribution of the y)rodiict certainly 
became less unequal. Socialist writers are 
fond of arguing that it was only the bourgeois 
classes and the peasant ])roprietors who gained 
by the revolution. Ihit even if this be 
admitted, it must also he remembered that 
these classes formed a very large portion of 
the nation ; and in reality the artisan class 
undoubtedly shared in the iiii]»roved industrial 
condition of France. The economic advantages 
gained do not, of course, justify the crimes by 
which the revolution was sbiined. It is, how¬ 
ever, beyond the scope of the present article to 
pass judgment on these, or to consider the 
attempts that have been made to excuse or 
palliate theun. Neither can we consider here 
whether the good might not have been obtained 
without the evil, or, iii other words, whether 
the institutions of ancient France had sufficient 
vitality in them to ailmit of a peaceful develop¬ 
ment into accord witli modern social and 


industrial conditions, or whether, on the 
contrary, they were only lit to be cut down 
and cast into the tire. J. E. s. 

REYBAUD, Makib Rouu Louis (1799- 
1879), bom at Marseilles, died at Paris. During 
his whole life long he wrote, either as an econo¬ 
mist, a journalist, or a novelist. He was elected 
a deputy in 1846, a representative in 1848— 
both to the constituent and the legislative 
assemblies, and in 1860 a member of the Insti- 
tut (AcdUdmie dcs Sdeuces morales et politiques). 
Throughout he retained his individuality un- 
clianged, ho belonged to no group, to no party. 
His deafness isolated him from the crowd, but 
not from a few chosen friends. As a writer 
his position was far different; he was popular, 
and commanded thousands of readers. 

To the masses he is the author of J^rdme Patwroi 
d la recherche (Vune position sociale (1843), an 
amusing, witty, but somewhat sceptical and cross- 
grained criticism of the literary schools of the prst 
half of the 19 th century; at another time, A la' 
recherche de la meilleure des republiques (1848); 
he criticised often in rather a forced way the 
political world as it existed after February 1848— 
that is to say—everybody, since universal suffrage 
then ruled. To thoughtful minds, those who 
prefer moral and economic subjects, he is the 
author of Etudes sur les rifen'maieurs con temporains 
ou socialistes modernes (1st ed. 1 vol. 8vo, 1840 ; 
4th ed. 2 vols. 8vo, 1813 ; 7th and last edition, 

2 vols. 8vo, 1864), whicli {ii»peared in 1836 and 
1838 in the lievue des deux mo7ides^ and won him, 
1841, the great Montyon prize. Other works 
recommend him no less directly to scientific 
thinkers, Les economistes modernes^ Uicli. Oobdisn, 
La.stiat, (Jhevalikh, J. Stuart Mirx, Leon 
Fauoiikk, and 1*. Rossi (8vo, 1862), also 
first printed In the Revue des deux mondes ; 
then the Ehules sur It regime des manufactures^ 
in 4 vols. 8vo (vol. i. 18.59, SHk; ii. 1863, 
Cation; iii. 1867, Wool ; iv. 1874, li'on and 
Cold). Blnaily, iji 1849, he made a most valuable 
report for the government on Algeria. All these- 
works show an observant mind and an independent 
character. They are written with intelligence, 
spirit, and good sense, Reybaud was never moved 
by the opinions of the day. A warm republican 
during the rnoiiaichy, he was a doubtful partizau, 
even thought reaebioncary under the republic. 
Throughout honest and disinterested, there is no 
stain on his memory. . A. c. f. 

RK^ARDO, David (1772-1823), of Jewish 
origin; his father, born in Holland, was engaged 
on the stock exchange, Loudon, from the age of 
fourteen, and, after acquiring a large fortune 
with the universal esteem and respect of his 
competitors, began to retire in 1814, when he 
became a landowner in Gloucestershire, and, 
though never in Ireland, M.P. for Portarlington 
(1814-23). A. Smith’s Wealth of NatioTis^ 
which ho rcvad in 1799, was his only literary 
education ; and his business, of which he said 
“competition was nowhere carried to such an 
extent and nowhere operated with more benefit ’* 
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('Hansard, xl. 356), exactly realised A. Smith’s 
postulates. The identification of theory wi ll 
such practice as lay within the scope of his ex¬ 
perience is the secret of his character and in¬ 
fluence ; and he was the first English thinker who 
brought abstract arguments to bear on questions 
of the hour and produced immediate political 
effects such as tlie report of the Biiru.ioN Com¬ 
mittee, and the resumption of cash payments. 
Indeed this “father of the dcductivo method,” 
as ho has been called, possessed a moi*e vivid 
insight into certain industrial facts than many 
economists before or since.' His PolUical J^kon- 
omy, “ which would never have been published 
>‘iit for the entreaty of my father” (J. S. Mtfj., 
Antohiography, p. 27), grew out of his private 
Letters to MaJthus (1810-23, ed. J. Bouar, 1887) 
and McCulloch (1816-23, od. Ilolhiiider, 1895), 
and out of conversations with J. Mill (1811-23), 
willi whom he walked “almost duiiy'* (Boiiar, 
p. 150), Maltiius, and (in 1823) Mm™ i looh. 
.1. Mill said that he and M'Culloch were the 
only disciples of Kicajido ; but Bentiiam called 
J. Mill his spiritual son, and Ricardo J. Mill’s 
s[)iritual son. The solution of this contradic¬ 
tion seems to be that in economics Ricardo’s 
was the master mind, that Bentham’s political 
atomism influenced Ricardo’s general views, and 
that in practical politics their aims happened 
to coincide. In arguing for a poor law which 
should aim at its own extinction, in examining 
the schemes of R. Owen (1819) (72. ()wen*8 Lifi, 
yol. i. p. 129, vol. ii. pp. 237 et seq.), in advocat¬ 
ing benefit clubs with old-age pensions (J. 
Woodson, SoTne Suggestions for the hnproremert 
of B/Miejit'CluhSy 1824), in secondingHusivissON’s 
and J. Hume’s reforms, and in cross-examining 
witnesses before the committee on agricultural 
depression, 1821 (Hollander, pp. 105, 109), ho 
did good work. He also proposed to pay off 
the national debt in one year at about £70 for 
£100, and to levy duties and grant bounties on 
corn just enough to countervail exceptional 
taxation, if any, on British agiiculture (Hol¬ 
lander, pp. 58, 98, 99, 115). Perhaps no 
modem writer or speaker engaged in so many 
j>oleinics and discussions and yet so completely 
eliniiuated tlio element of self. 

MMJulloch’s dictum, though tinged with the 
affection of a friend, may give the present genera¬ 
tion some idea of the influence Ricardo had in his 
time. The brevity with which Mr. Ricardo has 
stated some of his most important principles, their 
intimate dependence on each other, the fewness of 
his illustrations, and the mathematical cast he has 
given to his reasonings, render it sometimes not a 
little difficult for readers unaccustomed to such 
investigations readily to follow him. But those 
who give to his works the attention of which they 
are so worthy, will find that he is remarkably 
consistent in the use of terms, and that he is as 
lo^cal and conclusive as he is profound and 
original. It was the opinion of Quintilian, that 
the students of eloquence who were delighted with 
VOL. lit. 


Cicero, had made no inconsiderable progress in 
their art, and the same may, without hesitation, 
be said of the stu(i«.*nts of political economy who 
find pleasure in the works of Ricardo; Sciitt se 
non parum profecisse cui liimrdo valde plw ehit ’ 
(M‘Ciilloch, Literature of Pol. Pc'm.). 

(a) High Price of Bxdlion.^ 1809, 4t]i ed. with 
app., 1811.—(^) Reply to Mr. Jiosanquei's Practical 
Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee^ 
1811 .—(c) Pssaij on the influence of a Ia/u) Pricjf 
of Corn on the Profits of Stocky 1815. —(r/) J**'oposals 
for an economical and secure Currenry^ 1816.— {e) 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 
1817, 3rd ed. (altered) 1821, cd. by E C. K. 
Conner (introduction, bibliography, and notes) 
1891, first six chapters ed. by W. J. Ashley, 1895. 
— if) “Plssayoiithe E«indjngSysteTu”in Kncy.BriL, 
1821.—(i(f) O i Proiccticyn to A-mrulturc, 1822.— 
(7i) Plan for a Natimal Bank, 1824 .—{%) Obsci - 
cations on Parliamentary Reform, 1824.— {k) 
Noleson Malthu.ssPolitical Kcommy (unpublished) 
see M'CulIoch’s Memoir, and Hollander, p. 84 n. i. 
—(7) Speeches: (1) On We.stern’a Motion for . . . 
resumption of Cosh Payments, 1822; (2) On voting 
by Ballot, 1824 ; (3) 126 in Hansard, not trust¬ 
worthy, analysed by E. Cainiau, Kc. J., 1894 ; (4) 
on Owen, Times. 28th June 1819 ; (5) on J. Hume, 
cited Hollander, pp. 123-125.—(?/?) LclLers: (1) 
three on the national debt, viz. Two to Place, 
Kc. J., 1893, p. 289, and one to R. Healhtlcld, 
cited by Gen. C. Palmer, Speech on the State of the 
Nation, 1832 ; (2) five to J. B. Say. Melanges et 
Correspomlance de J. B. Say, 1833 ; (3) eighty- 
eight to Malthus, ed. J. Bonar, with j)reface and 
notes, 1887 (cite.s m. 2) ; (4) forty to M‘Culloch, 
ed. J. H. Hollander, with preface and notes, 1895 ; 
(5) one on the currency to H. Trower in Ec. J., 
1896, p. 64 ; (6) twenty-one others to Trower, 
1820-3, on corn values, notes to Malthus, Irish 
land, etc., unpublished, in University College, 
London; (7) Personal letters privately juinted 1891 
(Hollander, p. 138), and in the possession of Mrs. E. 
Ricardo.— {n) His examination before the secret 
committees on resumption of cash payments is given 
in Reports from Committees, 1819, vol. iii. (No. 
282), pp. 133, 227 ; (No. 291) pp. 184,196. 

\_Ru lardds Works, ed. M‘Culloch (1846) contain 
a Memoir and (a) to (i), and {I 2).] J. d. r. 

The importance of Ricardo’s position in 
the history of economic theory is shown 
most clearly by the nature and vehemence of 
the criticism with which it has been assailed 
or .supported. Whatever view a critic holds 
he rarely if ever fails to leave his readers 
with the conviction that for good or for evil 
Ricardo’s influence h^s been a powerful force. 
While much of the diversity in views thus ex¬ 
pressed arises out of the difl’creiit attitudes which 
modern writers hold as to the correct method 
of study, much is doubtless due, first, to some 
definite defects iu Ricardo, and secondly, to 
certain misunderstandings with regard to his 
works. Among the former may bo mentioned 
—(1) A singularly defective literary style. Not 
only was Ricardo’s vocabulary painfully limited, 
but he further increases the didiculty arising 
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out of a too grnat compression by tbo use of 
[)lirases and words in their more unfamiliar 
meanings. (2) His assumption of tlio almost 
absolute potency of regular competitive forces. 
This is, it must be admitted, qualified in 
certain instances; but speaking generally, 
deviations are treated as temporary and 
accidental. (3) A frecpient reliance on hypo¬ 
theses which are either obscurely stated or not 
stated at all. On the other hand, some part of 
tlio hostile criticism to which his writings have 
been exposed has had its origin in (1) the 
leady but erroneous acceptation of his main 
publication as being in Ids view a systematic 
treatise in economics ; (2) the assumption that 
ho was unwilling to recognise the validity 
of any but the most rigidly economic considera¬ 
tions. With regard to the first of the fore¬ 
going, tlio words of the preface to the Principles 
of Political Economy anA Taxation are sufficient 
to disj)rovo any intention on Ricardo’s part to 
put forth a systematic treatise, so unequivocal 
is his own statement. Speaking of himself, 
ho says; “It will not, he trusts, be deemed 
presumptuous in him to state his opinions on 
the laws of profits and wages, and on the 
o[)eration of taxes. If tlio principles which 
he deems correct should be found to be so, it 
will bo for others more able than himself, to 
trace thorn to all their important consequences"; 
while in what are almost the opening words he 
indicates as his subjeet an investigation into the 
laws which determine the proportions in which 
the total produce is divided among the different 
classes of the community. With regard to the 
second ])oint, the publication of his letters to 
Mai thus within comparatively recent years has 
done much to correct the exaggorations which 
formerly prevailed. But oven when such 
inisapiirchonsimis are removed there remains 
considerable ground for criticism ns to Ins 
methods and works. A final judgment as to 
their value must hike into consideration certain 
other matters, as to the state of economics at 
Iho time when he wrote, and the alterations 
which he introduced into the treatment of 
certain portions of liis subject. His inlluence 
and the importance which has been attributed 
to his work rest on these even more than on 
the positive contributions to the knowdedge in 
particular directions contained in his exposition. 
First of all ranks the ])romineiice which he 
gives to the problem of value in the general 
treatment of economics, and in particular in 
relation to distribution. In the second place, 
his qualitative treatment of wages, profits, and 
rent amounted to a kind of revolution in 
method. I^astly, it must not bo forgotten that 
so far as distribution and exchange are con¬ 
cerned, Ricardo, however faulty in his own 
scheme, did much for his time by actually pre¬ 
senting a scheme that was coherent, and which, 
while rcipiiring in some cases modification, in 


otliei’S roconstriiction, afforded even hostile 
critics tho benefit of something to criticise. In 
certain early stages of a study, systematic, even 
if inaccurate, statement is a matter of such 
fundamental iniporhince that its subsequent 
correction or supersession should not avail to 
blind tlie eyes of later generations to the 
benefits conferred by the scholar who boldly 
endeavoured to combine and connect the float¬ 
ing opinions of his time. In this respect 
Ricardo did much. He brought the matter as 
it were out of the air, and in respect of certain 
problems endeavoured to sketch a definite plan. 
This will be seen best of all by a consideration 
of his writings, after which his more special 
contributions will require notice. 

Ricardo's economic writings may be divided 
according as they deal with general economic 
theory, taxation, currency, and agriculture and 
protection. While this orrler has been chosen for 
purposes of convenience, it is the reverse of hia 
historical arrangement—a matter of no little 
importance, inasmuch as it sliows that instead of 
proceeding from the formulation of certain general 
principles to particular subjects, he approached 
the former through his study of the latter, and 
hence was likely to bring witli him a not unnatural 
prejudice in favour of the methods which he had 
found useful in resolving the problems to which 
he first applied himself. Viewed chronologically, 
his Principles^ etc.y is precetled as well as followed 
by writings on currency and tho price of corn. 

In the Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxalimy without doubt the most important with 
regard to the general treatment of economics, there 
are three leading subjects of discussiou — value, 
wages and profits, and taxation. Taking, however, 
the professed aim of the book, it would perhaps 
be even better to say that it falls readily into two 
portions—one concerned with tho mode in which 
the wages an<i profits are proportioned, the other 
with tlie effects of various taxes, preceded by a 
preliminary discussion on value as a necessary 
principle to their respective determination. As 
has been elsewhere indicated, the somewhat 
desultory arrangement of the work, and especially 
of tlie later chapters, tends to conceal the 
definite aims which Ricardo exjdicitly ha<l in 
view’, which are stated above. A better classifica¬ 
tion of the chapter would make this clearer. He 
begins by a discussion as to the nature of value, 
and the possibility of a perfect standard of value; 
in which he arrives at the positiem that com¬ 
modities exchange in the ratio of their respective 
cost ill'terms of labour. With regard to this 
there are two important qualifications. Labour 
is the common unit of exertion, in quantitative 
terms of which all labour, skilled and. unskilled, 
and all capital, are capable of representation. Such 
exchange or value, wliile the natural, is not 
necessarily tlie market rate, which varies owing to 
accidental and temporary causes. In defining 
value, a distinction is drawn between relative 
value and absolute value; while the meaning of 
the former term is not in doubt, absolute value or 
real value is a conception which requires some 
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little consideration, for it is to its somewhat 
careless use that some of the misunderstanding of 
Ricardo’s theory of value is due. Strictly con¬ 
ceived, it corresponds to the relation existing, 
not between commodities amongst themselves, but 
betweeen any commodity and its labour-cost. If 
the quantity of labour required in the production 
of a commodity diminishes, the real (taken for 
absolute) value falls ; if it increases, the real value 
rises. In most cases, it is obvious, alterations in 
real value, thus achieved, will be followed by 
changes in the relative or exchangeable value, for a 
constant competition is assumed ; but if, owing tc 
the progress of invention, there be a general diminu¬ 
tion in the amount of effort, or of capital and labour 
combined, needed to produce a certain quantity or 
mass of commodities, this given quantity after the 
improvement will be of less absolute value than 
before. In other words, while there cannot be a 
general rise or fall in relative value, there may be 
a general rise or fall in absolute value. This 
follows as a matter of course from an atf^--pt to 
view value as Ricardo viewed it, as the e>timate 
\/hich the individual forms of any commodities as 
measured by the trouble they cost him. On this 
conception Ricardo does not dwell at great length, 
as alien to his purpose, “ as the inquiry to which 
1 wish to draw the reader's attention relates to 
the effect of the variations in- the relative value 
of commodities, and not in their absolute value." 
The relative value of a commodity represents the 
degree in which it, as compared with other 
commodities, partakes of absolute value ; thus he 
speaks of ‘Hhe relative quantity of labour" as 
almost exclusively determining the relative value 
of commodities. 

With regard to the definition of value and the 
use of the term by Ricardo, several points arise 
for remark. In the first place, the conception of 
absolute value has been attacked apparently on 
the ground that it is inconsistent with the view 
that value is essentially a matter of ratios. This 
objection does not seem very important in view 
of the great weight attached to relative value, the 
small use of value in any other sense or other 
connection, the somewhat like inconsistency in 
the more recent use of utility in the utility theory, 
and lastly the necessity of giving some reason for 
the relation in which various commodities stand to 
one another. Such terms as “ utility," “ estima¬ 
tion,” “cost," and the like might have done as 
well, but the employment of absolute value " in 
their place does not seem to require severe con¬ 
demnation if a careful distinction be drawn between 
al•solute and relative value. In the second place, 
what is at best a loose phraseology has given rise 
to do\ibt as to whether Ricardo did not in some 
sense regard labour-cost as a cause as well as a 
measure or index of value. Though the general 
study of the passages relating to this subject goes 
far to show that he did not actually fall into this 
confusion so far as he himself was concerned, his 
language is inconsistent, and open to grave objec¬ 
tion. Lastly, he does not take into consideration 
the alterations in cost which ensue from differences 
in the quantities produced. 

The discussion of the laws of value issuing in 
the above conclusions is, like the conclusions them¬ 


selves, a preliminary to a consideration of the 
laws underlying distribution. No sooner are these 
approached than their meaning and importance 
become manifest. They afford the necessary 
means, the proportional division of the entire 
product, whatever be the pro luctiveness of the 
energies of the community, whether they issu j in 
much or little, does not matter, for the question 
is one of value; “ it is not by the absolute 
quantity of produce obtained by either class that 
we can correctly judge of the rate of prerit rent, 
and wages, but by the quantity of labour required 
lo obtain that produce." By treating the problem 
as one of value, one important result is iniii.ediately 
obtained, for it becomes obvious thnt rates of 
remuneration, wages, and profits cannot be a 
cause of price ; that a rise or fall in the nr. cannot 
occasion a corresponding rise or fall in price. 
Price being the mere expression of relative value 
in particular terms, such a consequence would mean 
a general rise or fall in relative value, or in the 
ratios in which commodities exchange. 

But it may be urged tliat this position is in¬ 
validated by the payment or existence of Rent. 
Value is a ratio, but in the case of certain com¬ 
modities their place in the ratio is determined 
partly by the necessity under which producers are 
of paying rent ? Rent is, however, an exceptional 
payment, and wholly outside the question of 
relative or exchange value, which is determined 
by the relative quantities of effort expended under 
the most unfavourable circumstances. Thus the 
total rental of the country is the total surplus 
of produce obtained by labour exerted under more 
favourable conditions over that produced by labour 
under the most unfavourable conditions. An 
increase in rent coincides, then, with an increase in 
absolute or real value, and rent itself is formed by 
the excess of the total absolute value of the produce 
of the community over what would be the total 
absolute vnlue were all conditions of production 
equally favourable. In other words, it is the 
difference between the actual value in cost of the 
more favourably produced portions of commodity 
and the relative value which is given theni owing 
to the Law of Indifference, and the impossi¬ 
bility of exchanging them at a different ratio from 
that which holds in the case of the portions pro¬ 
duced most unfavourably. It stands wholly 
outside relative value ; the total value remains to 
be divided among the factors engaged in production. 
Whatever is not allotted to one is taken by 
another. The rate at which any one is remuner¬ 
ated depends not on the quantity of commodities 
received, but on the proportion in which it shares 
in the whole, and thus a rise in the rate of re¬ 
muneration of any one plass necessarily implies a 
fall in the case of some other. In this case, as 
indeed throughout, it has been assumed that all 
exertion both of capital and labour is capable of 
treatment in terms of simple labour units in such 
a manner that with due allowance for temporary 
deviation, the law of equal reward for equal effort 
operates. Even in the relations prevailing between 
the remuneration of different kinds cf labour the 
deviations deserve more than the passing considera¬ 
tion given to them, while between capital and 
labour, strictly so termed, equality in remuneration 
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throu.^h free competition cannot he said to hold 
Kood. In the discussion whicli ensues as to the 
flivision of value between profits and wages, 
Ricardo, passing by any analysis of interest, centres 
himself in wages and formulates the doctrine of 
the variable standard-of-comfort theory, which, 
with the suppression of the qualifying adjective, 
has obtained prominence in subsequent contro¬ 
versies as the iron law. Into profits falls the 
remainder—what is left, that is, after labour has 
been paid the amount necessary to maintain the 
necessary level of comfort, and without diminution 
in its numbers. The uncritical neglect shown in 
the absence of any treatment of interest is a very 
great defect in this connection. 

Ta.xa.tion, which forms the substance of most of 
the later chapters of the Prijiciples^ is mainly dealt 
with from an abstract standpoint, and with the 
object of ascertaining the ultimate incidence of 
different taxes. Considerable reference is made to 
the laws regulating distribution, and in particular 
to the effect which the standard-of*comfort theory 
may have in shifting the burden of taxation from 
the working class to those presumably more able 
to bear it. In place of regarding the incidence of 
taxation as being mostly if not invariably on the 
land, like many of his forerunners, Ricardo con¬ 
tends that taxes may be paid out of three funds— 
from rent, from the pockets of consumers above 
the standard of comfort, and from profits, or, if 
we take his wages theory in its most rigid form, 
from rent or profits. 

In the third group of writings—those, that is, 
which relate to Currency, Ricardo is at his best. 
At one and the same time, we find a subject 
whicli stood in need of severely logical treatment, 
and wo encounter Ricardo in much fuller mastery 
than elsewhere of the facts which relate to the 
matters at issue. Hero he is both abstract and 
inductive. Facts come in sometimes as illustrations 
which vivify and correct his argument, and some¬ 
times as the very body of the argument itself. The 
matters dealt with in the financial pamphlets and 
chapters fall under three headings: (1) the high 
price of bullion and the depreciation of paper money; 
(2) monetary theory ; (8) the position of the Bank 
of England. These questions, actually cognate, 
had at that time an additional if artificial link by 
reason of the action of the Bank, which, an im¬ 
portant agent in the first, conduced through the 
observation of the efTects of its activity to certain 
important general conclusions. (1) The first ques¬ 
tion thus indicated occupies the principal part of 
the two treatises. The llvjh Price of Bullion^ and 
tlie Reply to Mr. Bosanqiiet's Practiced, Observa¬ 
tions. After a few preliminary remarks as to the 
existing standard in England, Ricardo turns to 
the discussion of, first, the means at his disposal 
for testing the value of paper money, and secondly, 
the action of the Bank with regard to its issue. The 
means he sets forth as twofold. On the one hand, 
there is the continuance of heavily adverse ex¬ 
changes. Wliile such adverse balances may often 
occur, the extent to which they can continue 
thus unfavourable i.s, he urges, rigidly limited 
by the expenses attending the exportation of the 
precious metals. On the other hand, there is the 
continued elevation of the market price of bullion 


above the mint price. Here his contention Is 
“ not that gold as a commodity may not rise above 
its value as coin, but that it cannot continue so, 
because the convertibility of coin into bullion 
would soon equalise their value.” The point 
remaining to be considered was as to the power of 
the Bank to force an undue amount of paper upon 
the country. Here he replies with remarkable 
clearness, and in passages many of which rank as 
classical, to the various contentions raised by the 
friends of the Bank. He dispose^! briefly of the 
argument that it is impossible to augment a 
currency already adequate by explaining the 
meaning of “ redundant ” and “ adequate ” in this 
connection, and he points out that the limitation of 
issue of paper to b(ma. fide transactions is no safe¬ 
guard. (2) So far as general monetary theory is 
concerned, the above pamphlets, together with the 
Proposals for an Econmnical and Secure Currency, 
and chapter xxvii. in the Principles, etc., contain 
the most systematic contributions. The main 
conceptions treated of relate to (a) the quantity 
theory of money, which is carefully delineated and 
afterwards applied to the particular case of paper 
issues ; (6) the distribution of the precious metals 
throughout Europe, and the conditions under 
which modifications of the existing distributions 
may take place; (c) the nature of a standard of 
value and the use of the precious metals as such. 
In all these directions he made remarkable addi¬ 
tions to the knowledge of the time, while even 
now his writings stand in the very first rank of 
monetary exposition. In certain instances, as in 
the case of a double standard, and what is sub- 
.stantially the system of Index Numbers, his con¬ 
clusions, though many economists of the present 
generation may differ from them, were almost 
inevitable under the circumstances of the time as 
to both knowledge and the existing political con¬ 
ditions. (3) As regards the position of the Bank 
of England, he concludes a biting survey of its 
action towards the public both as regards the issue 
of paper money and in sundry other and more 
general aspects with the contention that the time 
had come for a very radical change. The direction 
which this should take is set forth at considerable 
length in the Plan for a National Bank, 

Agricultural protection and the importance of 
a low price of corn form the subject of two 
p.ami)hlcts: An Essay on the Influence of a JjOW 
Price of Corn on the Profits of Stock, and On Pro¬ 
tection to Agriculture, in which Ricardo, basing 
his arguments on the theory of rent, set forth 
mainly by Malthiis, combats the proposition that 
agriculture re(iuirea particular protection. “ With 
a permanently high price of corn, caused by in¬ 
creased labour on the land, wages would be high ; 
and as commodities would not rise on account of 
the rise in wages, profits would necessarily fall. . . . 
Profits would not fall in one trade only, but in all. 
... In this view of the law of profits, it will at 
once he seen how important it is that so essential 
a necessary as corn, which so powerfully affects 
wages, should be at a low price ; and how injurious 
it must be to the community generally, that, by 
prohibitions against importation, we should be 
driven to the cultivation of our poorer lands to 
feed our augmenting population.” In addition, 
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an irresistible temptation ie, he urges, o^ercd to 
capitalists to quit the country. Moreover; the 
high prices thus attained are unstable. These 
pamphlets, which are very unequal, are Ricardo’s 
contribution to the anti-corn law movement, which 
was slowly shadowing itself forth (see Anti-Corn 
Law Leagok). 

In addition to writings dealing with the subjects 
mentioned in the previous paragraphs, Ricardo wrote 
an Essay on the Funding System^ in which he deals 
with the history of the sinking fund, and the vari¬ 
ous modes in wliich war expenditure may bo met 

While general economic theory was greatly 
alfected by Ricardo’s treatment of certain branches, 
its special development in particular directions was 
.quaily due to what may he described as direct 
and more original contributions to knowledge. 
Of these, those relating to foreign trade, money 
and paper issues, and rent, have attracted and 
deserve chief attention. In these instances his 
work holds its high position either because of 
,'iotnal originality in doctrine, or becaus ; is so 
original in statement and combination ol ideas 
which previously were but faint and uncertain 
suggestions, or wanted their true value through 
their lack of conviction. With regard to foreign 
trade, he established the doctrines of comparative 
cost, and laid down the mode of the distribution 
of the precious metals. In' the treatment of 
money we owe to him the logical statement of the 
quantitative theory which led to the clear and 
comprehensive view of the nature of paper money 
which we find in his pages (see Quantity Theory 
OF Money). The theory of Rent was restated— 
while the explanation of its origin in the difference 
of yield to successive applications of capital and 
labour is so important as to merit the position of 
an original contribution. 

But while in these respects economic study lies 
under a very great debt to the writings of Ricardo, 
in certain other respects his influence, or perhaps 
more truly that of his followers, was disadvan¬ 
tageous to its sound progress. Though a rational 
and temperate criticism will relieve him of the 
responsibility for the particular form of wages 
theory known as the Iron Law (see Laissez 
Faire), as oven Held admits, his unfortunate 
mode of expressing himself did much to lead to 
the socialist conception of value as due to labour 
and labour alone. But here he and indeed 
Adam Smith also are to blame rather for defective 
and careless expression than for bad thinking, while 
in addition it must always be remembered that in 
Ricardo's view capital as well as labour was a 
iiLcessary element in the determination of cost, 
lo the enunciation of this particular point he 
devoted an important section of his chapter on 
value. But there are two other defects in English 
economic writings of the early part of this century 
which are largely due to the influence acquired by 
these writings. In them the human agents in 
economic growth and organisation are treated as 
moronic rather than organic units, and as liable to 
elimination or supersession with no more result than 
would occur in a physical experiment. They are 
tilings of wood rather than of flesh and blood, and 
are swept round and round in the whirl of com¬ 
petition, to be succeeded in the course of time and 


development by others disconnected with them 
by any vital bond. This apparent conception of 
society as a mechanical rather than an organic 
unity, though by no means consciously acknow¬ 
ledged, was an obvious bias of the group of thinkers 
among whom Ricardo moved, and who on the 
economic side were his disciples, and has remained 
until recently as somewhat characteristic of econ¬ 
omic thought in England. The fault lies not of 
course in the rigid adhesion to the conditions of 
hypothesis, but in the la^'k of a vivid parmauent 
realisation of the other feature* and elements to 
be taken into account in the application of theory. 
The second of the two defects mentiouod above 
is one for which his followers rather than Ricardo 
himself aie to blame, for despite his warnings they 
chose to elevate his principal writings to the rank 
of a treatise, thus attaching the title of political 
economy to what was a partial treatment of but 
one branch of the subject. In this even they 
did not stand alone, but their action did much to 
narrow economio study and to mislead popular 
opinion into misconception as to the nature of 
political economy. 

The incomplete character of Ricardo’s work, 
with its splendid merit and its frequent defects, is 
largely duo to the period in which it was produced. 
Like Adam Smith he worked and wrote in the 
very early dawn of sound economic study, and 
their progress is that of men walking in the 
morning twilight of science. Others have entered 
into their labours. If we wish to gauge the true 
importance of such, and especially if we wish to 
arrive at some general conclusion with regard to 
the position of Ricardo, we must take into account 
the time at which ho wrote as well as bis writings, 
and estimate the value of the latter as the neces¬ 
sary preliminary to much subsequent work on 
theory, and as affording by the distinctions con¬ 
tained, by the relations indicated, and by the 
generalisalions arrived at, often crude, sometimes 
erroneous, and in most cases tentative rather than 
final, opportunity for much inductive inquiry. 

E. 0. K. 0. 

RICCI, Ludovico (1742-1799). Born at 
Castagneto, near Modena, Central Italy; ho 
tilled different offices in the duchy, chiefly 
connected with reforms in charity organisation 
and taxation. In 1797^ after the revolution, 
ho became one of the directors of the Cispadano 
republic; when this became merged in the 
Cisalpine republic, the directory appointed him 
minister of finance. He employed himself 
during his ministry in reorganising the taxes 
and the trcasuiy of the republic, then empty ; 
and drew up, by order of Napoleon, a plan of 
financial reforms which was highly esteemed 
by him. In 1798 Ricci was made general 
commissioner of the taxes of the republic, and 
died shortly afterwards. 

Ricci left many papers, some unpublished, on 
economic and financial questions. ’Ihe most im¬ 
portant is the Rifonna degli istituti pii delta dltd 
di Modena^ a valuable monogiaph, full of historic 
and .scientific statistics. 'Ihe efepressed condition of 
the lowest stratum of the working classes in Italy, 
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during the time of Ricci, compared with the 
fairly favourable condition of beggars, to some ex¬ 
tent sheltered and relieved by charitable institutions, 
showed the necessity of a better distribution of the 
assistance given. The economic problem of the 
administration of charity forced itself on the 
government of the Italian states, rich in charitable 
institutions, and several governments studied the 
question. A.t Modena the investigation of the 
subject was entrusted to Ricci; hence his valuable 
work, which far surpasses the limits of a mono¬ 
graph relating solely to a small state. lie treats 
the subject of the reform of charitable institutions 
from a rational and systematic point of view, 
studying the problem deeply, and analysing the 
origin of charitable institutions which have their 
root in the moral and religious feelings of man, and 
tracing historically the progress and influence of 
such institutions. He further examines the 
causes of beggary, the vices and wants of the 
dillereut classes of the poor, and maintains that 
the reorganisation of charity should be based on 
the elevation of moral character. 

He shows the economic disadvantages of an 
improvident system of public charity, that it 
tends to the increase of beggary anil of the 
numbers of the poor. It is necessary, says Ricci, 
that they shouM shake off their indolence and 
eitlier emigi-ato or perish. Their indolence is 
fostered by alms-giving, which supplies a continu¬ 
ous stimulus to beggary, which increases propor¬ 
tionately to the development of charitable systems. 
Those poor only who are unable to work should 
be relieved, those able to work helped solely by 
work being procured for them. Following these 
lines, he examines minutely the charitable institu¬ 
tions of the town of Modena, shows the numerous 
evils they cause, and proposes a series of gradual 
ami progressive reforms calculated to transform 
them completely. These reforms in great measure 
are in accordance with modern ideas. 

Ricci’s views on population are interesting 
theoretically. He has been called a precursor of 
Malihus ; but, though he touches on the popu¬ 
lation fpiestion, he regards it from a diflerent 
point of view from Malthus, and more closely ap- 
[)roaches modern seieiililic conclusions. He has 
in fact the idea of a relative excess of population, 
apart from its absolute excess, and asserts that 
though tlie increase of* population may bo at a 
minimum, yet the lowest stratum may be in a 
most miserable condition. From Ihese concep¬ 
tions, which, however, llicci merely points out 
without fully developing, ho deduces bis maxims 
for directing the organisation of chai ity so as to 
alleviate misery without fostering it. 

Among his unpublished manuscripts Ricci left 
an outline of a treatise on taxation, conceived 
with a wiilth of view, originality of plan, and deep 
learning, which he was not able to (iiiish. He 
considered social ecomuuy a dynamic system of 
force, which sometimes acts in contrary ways, 
destroying itself by its own results. He regarded 
taxation Jis a moderatiug element in eliminating 
the causes of this dispersion of prosperity. 

lii/t/niui degli isfituti pii della citld di 
^lodena^ Modena, 1787. Nimo piano del- 
restimo per gli .Stall Kstensi, Moilena, 1791. (See 


Augusto Setti, “Lodovico Ricci e la beneficenza 
pubblica nel secolo scorso,” in the Nuova Anto- 
logia, 1st October 1880. 

[Ricca Salerno, Stxyria ddU dottrine Jinan- 
ziarie in Italia^ Rome, 1881.—Graziani, Le idee 
ecmomiche degli scrittori emiliani e romagnoli^ 
Modena, 1893.] U. R. 

RICHARD DES OLANIERES (belongs as a 
writer to the second half of the 18th century). 

In 1774 he presented to Turgot his Plan 
d*Imposition iconomique et d^administration dee 
Finances t on which ho was congratulated by the 
body of merchants of La Rochelle ; he maintained 
his scheme in the Jtiplique g&n&rale pour le prisent 
et Vavenir aux observations faites et dfaire sur son 
plan (1776), and in the Dixme royale de M, le 
Marichal de Vavhan comparee avec le plan d'im- 
position de M, R. D. O. (1776). 

He is an admirer of Turgot and an advo¬ 
cate of free trade in corn, which he supports 
by the authority of Solly. In his financial plan, 
which he regards as derived from Vauban, he 
would remove all the then existing internal customs 
duties to the frontier and would do away with the 
whole existing system of internal taxation, estab¬ 
lishing instead, first, a giaduated poll-tax, to 
which he gives the title of droit de franchise^ 
calculated on the estimated consumption of each 
tax-payer, and secondly a real TAir.LE or direct 
tax on every kind of propei-ty, including annuities. 
His statistical basis of taxation must certainly have 
been faulty, for he computed that about 800,000 
persona would pay 200 francs (say .C8) or more, 
but in 1847, when this .amount was the legal 
qualification of a voter, there were shown to be 
only 260,000 persons directly taxed to tlds amount 
iu France. 

[E. Fournier de Flaix, Les theories Jiscales en 
France et en Europe aux X VIP et XVIIP .SUdes 
(vol. i. of La Reforme de Vimpdt en France\ pp. 
217-220, Paris, 1885.] K. ca. 

RICHELIEU, A. J. du Plessis, Cardinal 
DUG DE (1585-1642). Cardinal Richelieu de¬ 
serves a place in economic history not so much on 
account of what he did as on account of what he 
failed to do. Tlie central administration of 
monarchical France was on the whole a very 

efficient machine, but it had one fatal defect_ 

the financial system was extraordinarily bad. 
Adam Smith (bk. ii. ch. ii.) has clearly pointed 
out the inferiority of French to English finance 
in the 18th century, and there can be little 
doubt that this inferiority was one of the chief 
causes of the failure of France to hold her own in 
the naval and colonial struggle with her great 
rival. At the same time it was the chronic 
deficitdne todefective finance, and the discontent 
aroused by ill-devised and oppressive taxation, 
which led directly to the downfall of the French 
monarchy and social framework in the revolution. 

It would, of course, be absurd to make 
Richelieu responsible for economic blunders, 
many of which were far older than his ad¬ 
ministration. At the same time it must be 
admitted that his failure to introduce financial 
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reforms did much to stereotype evils which 
none of his successors were strong enough to 
cope with. Richelieu was the one man in 
French history who had the strength both of 
will and of position which might liavo enabled 
him to trample on the opposition of the power¬ 
ful classes whose interests impelled tliem to 
oppose reform. Some of the most obvious of 
the existing evils were the exemptions enjoyed 
by the privileged orders—the system of selling 
ollices and of farming the indirect taxes (ace 
Faiimeu-Geneual ; Fahmino of Taxes), the 
oi)[)re.ssive incidence and excessive tiiiiount of 
the Taille, and the almost ludicrous harshness 
and inequality of the Gabelle. 

Richelieu was no trained economist, but that 
he was keen-sighted enough to realise the neetl for 
reform on tliese points is proved by innumerable 
passages in his memoirs, and also by a draft of 
pro[)Ose(l changes which ho drew up for the king 
ill the first year of his ministry. But he never 
made any serious attempt to carry his schemes 
into practice ; on the contrary, in his later years 
the pressure of military expenditure led him to 
strain to the utmost all the old expedients, and 
to impose the most oppressive burdens on the 
tax - payers. And so immense was Richelieu’s 
]»restige aud the weight attached to his example 
during the next century and a half that his 
financial maladministration may be said to have 
done as much for the ultimate weakening of 
France and her monarchy, as the triumphs of his 
foreign poliisy elfocted for their immediate 
exaltation. 

At the same time it would be unfair to lay too 
miic;h stress on this negative side of Richelieu’s 
domestic administration. He reformed the army 
and practically created the navy of France. He 
did all in his power to encourage the growth of a 
inercantile marine, an<l to extend French commerce 
and colonisation. It is true that many of his 
schemes were costly failures, and that French 
companies too often added to the general defects 
of such corporations an excessive dependence on 
state patronage. Still it must he admitted that 
Richelieu is entitled to some measure of the credit 
which is usually given to Colbert for that 
stimulus to economic and commercial progress 
which helped to make France for a time by far 
the first power in Europe. 

[D’Avenel, Richelieu et la Monarchie Ahsolue. — 
Caillet, IJAdministration en France sous le 
Minislere du Cardinal de Richelieu. —Hanotaux, 
IlUtidre de Richelieu.'\ r. l. 

RIDOLFI, CoiSiMO (1794-1866). Born in 
Florence, of noble family, of great literary and 
scientific attainments, an educationalist and 
minister, and, in particular, a distinguished agri- 
cultuiist. He travelled widely to carry out his 
study of agriculture. Ridolfi occupied himself 
greatly with the condition of Tuscan agriculture, 
and worked, with good results, to improve it 
practically. Ho established at his farm at 
Meleto a school of practical agriculture, mainly 
to supply practical instruction in this subject 
to the sons of landed proprietors. At the same 


time he interested himself in improving the 
condition of the peasant class. After this, at 
the university of Pisa, Ridolfi taught agri¬ 
culture and founded a school for instruction in 
the subject there. He was one of the ministers 
of Leopold II., gi’and duke of Tuscany, in 
1849, then plenipotentiary at Paris and London. 
In 1859 ho became a minister with the Tuscan 
government, and afterwards a senator of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

He wrote many important papers on agriculture 
«nd agrarian economics, published in the Aiti ddla 
Accademia dd Georgojdi di Firenze and in the 
(Hornale Agrario Toscano. 

[Lambruscluni, Mlogio del Marchese Cosimo 
Ridolji, agronomo Jiorentino, Florence, 1866.] 

u. R. 

RIGHT TO LABOUR. A jiarty watchword 
is often said to bo most popular when ambiguous. 
This condition is satisfied by the “right to 
labour,” which may be understood in two quite 
different ways. It may be taken to mean a 
right, moral or legal, of able-bodied persons, 
rendered destitute by exceptional circumstances, 
to temporary maintenance out of the public 
funds, labour being indicated as at once the test 
of destitution aud the channel through whicli, 
by the wages paid for it, relief is administered. 
Or it may mean a supposed natural right of 
every citizen at all times to have secured to 
him by tlie state, when he alleges that ho cannot 
find it for himself, employment of the kind he 
is fitted and has been trained to perform, so 
remunerated as to enable him to support his 
own existence and that of those dependent on 
him. It is in the latter sense that the phrase 
was for some time widely current in continental 
politics ; alid most of the democratic agitators 
who asserted the droit ati travail would have 
repudiated as inade(i[uate, and perhaps as de¬ 
grading, the interpretation which would inake it 
equivalent with the droit d Vassistance. 

Some writers have erroneously supposed that 
this right was asserted by the Physiocrats. 
What they claimed for every member of the 
community was not the droit au travail^ but the 
droit de travaillery which was altogether different, 
implying only a right to the removal of all re¬ 
strictions which impeded industry and prevented 
tlio poor man from living by his labour. “Co 
quo r4tat doit ii chacun de scs incmbres,” said 
Turgot, “e'est la destruction dcs obstacles qui 
les gSneraient dans leur Industrie ” ; and, in 
proclaiming this droit de travailler^ what he had. 
mainly in view was the abolition of the Gilds 
and other privileged corporations (see Cor- 
rORATlONS OF A RTS AND TrADEs). 

Fourier was the first to introduce the claim, 
and the phrase associated with it, into the 
literature of social economy. In his earliest 
work, the T'heoriedesquatTemouverients(\^Q^\ 
aud ill his later Thdorie de VuniU universelle 
(1822), he formally asserted the right, but 
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declared it to be irn[)ussible to realise it under 
“ the regime of civilisation,” that is to say, the 
existing economic order of society. Ho declares 
it to bo the first and most important of the 
rights of man, without which all the rest are 
valueless. It is, according to him, the equiva¬ 
lent duo to eacli individual of the means of 
subsistence by natural pioducts, which every 
one j)ossessed in the primitive state of barbarism, 
and parts with on Ids entrance into society, 
Considerant rests it on tlio same theoretic basis ; 
ho urged its practical adoption as a means of 
transition from the present to the future 
(Fouricrist) or<ler of things. St. Simon also 
appears to assort tlie right; but his want of 
sciontilic precision and his frequent self-contra¬ 
dictions make it dillicult to afUrm this with 
certainty. Louis Bi.ano conceives the right as 
a corollary of the right to existence, which he 
alleges to belong to every man at his birth, as 
a gift from his Maker. 

The right to labour came avowedly into the 
field of ])raotical politics at the revolution of 
1848. By the decree of the 25th of February 
(see Ateliisrs Nationaux) the provisional 
government announced that it ^‘s’engage h 
garantir du travail h, tons les citoyens.” These 
words were dictated by Louis Blanc. J. S. 
Mill maintains tliat the divit au travail thus 
sanctioned meant “the poor-law of Elizabeth 
and nothing more,” If more was not intended, 
it must be admitted that the authors of the 
decree were singularly unfortunate in the lan¬ 
guage they used. Louis Blanc seeks to shelter 
himself from blame by quoting Mill’s view ; but 
his opinions and objects, as stated by Idmsclf, 
are irrccoiicilablo with that view. He says 
that the engagement which the government was 
undertaking—involving, as it did,“vast tlifii- 
culties ”—was intended for future, not immediate 
realisation, and that it could not be broiiglit 
into practical operation except by the introduc¬ 
tion of his own socialistic schemes. What he 
really aimed at, as ho frankly informs us, was 
to lead the government to adopt those schemes 
by inducing them to issue the com})rumising 
decree. Whatever that decree may have meant, 
it is certain that when the bourgeoisie triumphed 
over the revolution, it was only a right to relief 
that was recognised in the constitution, and 
statesmen who had seemed to give the principle 
a wider construction explained away what they 
had previously said. 

In Oerinany, Fichte inaiiitiiined the riglit as 
a consc(pienco of the social compact {Naturrechf, 
1707). Under French influence it was advo¬ 
cated by Ludwig (bill, the Fouricrist Stromoyer, 
Maulo, and others, and the recognition of it 
was proposed in the Frankfort parliament, but 
without suet oss. 11 was asserted in the broadest 
manner by Bismarck in the Reichstag in May 
1884; “ leh erkenno ein Rccht auf Arbeit 
unkedingt an " ; but ho took no step to carry it 


into effect. In Switzerland, it was made the 
subject of a Referendum in 1894, and was 
supported by 75,880 against 308,209 votes. 
But though it was for a considerable time a 
favourite cry of the radical democracy of the 
continent, in England it never made any appreci¬ 
able impression ; it has been abandoned by the 
socialists, who now recognise, with Fourier, that 
it is unattainable under the existing conditions 
of industry, whilst it would be an immediate 
and spontaneous result of the establishment of 
the new organisation which is the goal of their 
etlbrts. It is, indeed, obvious that its practical 
adoption would hiad directly to a socialistic 
system (see Socialism). The members of a 
government undertaking to provide every appli¬ 
cant with labour such as he has learned to 
perform would become Entretreneurs on the 
largest scale, agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mercantile, with a host of subordinates acting 
as overseers ; and tlic private employer would 
be driven from the field. 

When it is seen that there are no such things 
as natural rights, the right to labour disappears 
with other similar coinages of metaphysical 
politics. But when wo approach the subject 
from the side of duty, the course to bo followed 
seems sufticiently plain. Some regular means 
of relieving destitution should exist to meet 
the exigencies of individuals, and when they 
can perlorm work, it is reasonable to expect it 
from them as a partial return for the assistance 
they receive. SVhen a great public calamity, 
such as failure of crops or a commercial crisis, 
phiiigcs considerable districts of a country into 
distress, the government can best intervene by 
employing tlio able-bodied, who are without tlieir 
ordinary means of support, in useful public 
works, whilst gratuitously maintaining the 
immature, the aged, and the infirm. The 
management of public works under these circum- 
sUnccs has obvious ditliculties, but difliculties 
arc no suflicient reasons for abstaining from 
action. The principal are those of determining 
who arc fit objects of tliis sort of public aid, 
and what are the best works to be undertaken. 
On the ground of this double dillicnlty, such 
works will bo more properly placed in the hands 
of local authorities than in those of the central 
government, though at least a share of the 
required funds ought to be supplied from the 
national exchequer, and consequently a power 
of general supervision should be reserved by the 
national executive. Even in such extreme cases, 
government, whilst bound to do their utmost 
towards providiwj labour, ought scarcely to 
gvxirantee it to all, such a promise being only 
too likely to prove incapable of fulfilment, 
whilst it would tend to stifle the exercise of 
private benevolence. 

In ordinary times, one of the most serviceable 
kinds of action open to them for the benefit of 
the unemployed isthe estahlishmentof Bureaux 
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OF Labouk, having for their function the collec¬ 
tion and circulation of trustworthy informa¬ 
tion as to the demand for labour in different 
localities. 

[Arts, on Montaigne ; Renaudot ; and for a 
detailed historical account in Das Reckt auf Arbeit 
in geschichtlicher Darstdlunrjt by Rudolf Singer 
(1895), and an instnictive article by George Adler 
in the Handb. der Staatsmssenschaften. —Also 
Louis Blanc’s Hist, de la Rholution de 1848 t and 
his Rivilations. —Bonar, Philos, and Pol. Ec .— 
Ritchie, Natural Rights. —Jovons, The State in, 
rtlalimi to Labour.'\ J. K. i. 

RILEY, Henry Thomas (1816-1878), a 
distinguished antiquary, edited and translated 
a large number of the most valuable “sources” 
for English municipal history in the middle 
ages. 

for the Rolls Series, Riley edited the Muni- 
nienta ChUdhallce Londoniensis (1859-1860).— 
For the Corporation of London, he translated the 
Liber Albus (1861), and a volume of extracts from 
the city archives for the period 1276-1419, under 
I he title Meinorials of London and London Life 
(1868). — For the Hist. MSS. Commission he 
inspected and reported on the archives of various 
municipal corporations (from 1869 onwards). But 
this by no means exhausts the lilt of his works. 

w. j. a. 

RIN, a coin, the 1000th part of 1 yen (see 
Yen), 1000 rin=100 sen = l yen (Japan). 

RING. A ring in American politics is a 
group of partisans who agree to work together 
in order to get paid, elective, or public appoint¬ 
ments apportioned among themselves in a 
corhiiri way. The Tweed ring went further 
than this ; and the officers when appointed 
agreed to exclude finaneial criticism. In 
Kuropo a ring is non-political, and means (1) 
an agreement (2) by cajntalists (3) to exclude 
competition, and (4) so control and dictate 
terms to the market. (1) Monopolies are 
founded on privilege; and American trusts, 
French omnium, and English amalgamations, 
involve transfers of property, but rings are 
mere agreements. Tlie agreement takes many 
forms. It may be an agreement not to sell on 
a given day below a certain price ; or, as in the 
])erfected syndicats industriels of the Continent, 
to create permanent agents who sell what 
members produce and pool profits according to 
elaborate rules. These agreements are usually 
void at law, either because they are “against 
public policy,” as in England and XJ.S., or 
“against free trade,” as in France, or against a 
law, e.g. the Austrian Law of 7, iv., 1870, § 
4 ; indeed they are often called ‘ ‘ gentlemen’s 
agreements,” “presidents’ conferences,” “con¬ 
sensus,” as 0 ])posod to contracts (G. 0. Virtue, 
p. 314). (2) Labourers’ unions are not rings 

but sometimes join rings {Ec. J., 1897, pp. 
503-510). Subtler rings take in allied trades, 
thus American coal-rings, in imitation perhaps 
of the Newcastle Vend, are formed of carriers 


and producers. (8) It often kills competition 
by rebates, differential freights, maximum and 
minimum tariffs, and by recklessly underselling 
opponents—operations which resemble retalia¬ 
tory tariffs and bounties between nations. (4) 
Control of the market and restricted production 
and enhanced price Is the ultimate aim of all 
rings, syndicats industriels, trusts and mono¬ 
polies. Hence efforts have been made to bring 
them within the criminal law. But the net 
h;is been spread too wide. Tlie Frencli Code 
Pt'iial (art. 419) penalises any combination to 
raise prices by not selling a commodity under 
a certain price; this, like our “engrossing” 
(see Forestallers and Kegrators), hits 
all trade, and is therefore a tlead letter. The 
Canadian Act of 1889 (52 Viet. o. 41, § 1 (b)) 
and U.S. Act of 1890 (§ 1) make contracts in 
restraint of trade criminal; now such contracts 
occur every day between shopkeepers and their 
former partners or assistants, so the judges 
held tljat this provision could only api)ly where 
dealers “practically control tho entire com¬ 
modity”— which is almost unprovahle (62 
Federal Reports, 104, 119). Other clauses of 
tho Canadian act penalise contracts to unduly 
limit competitive production or sale — as 
though judges could tell where there is 
no over-production or unfair price. Similar 
objections were hold fatal to an attempt 
made to bring a ring of shipowners within 
the English law of conspiracy (“Mogul S.S. 
Co. V. MacGregor,’’ Reports (1892), App. 
Ca., p. 26 ; see Lord Bowen’s judgment). 
There are many immoral practices on the part 
of rings; but competition, public opinion, 
and what Andrews calls “the tolerance of 
the market,” have hitherto proved a more 
effective remedy than this abortive recrud¬ 
escence of inodiaevalism. 

[E. B. Andrews, ‘ ‘ The Conibinatioii of Capital,” 
in International Journal of Ethics, iv. 321.— 
“Trusts according to Ollicial Investigation,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (Jan. 1889).—J. 
Bryce, American Commonwealth, chs. Ixiii. Ixiv. 
Ixxxviii. Ixxxix.—C. Buecher, “ Les Syndicats 
Industriels,” in Remie d'Rconomie Politique, Dec. 
1894.—Von Ualle, Trusts or Industrial Com- 
binations and Coalitions in the United States 
(1895) (bibliography).—J. S. Jeans, Trusts, Pooh, 
and Comers (1894). — J. W. Jenks, “ Trusts in the 
U.S.,” in Ec. Journal, 1892, p. 70. — Manuelov, 
Industrial Syndicates, St. Petersburg, 1895.— 
A. Menzel, “Les Cartels,” in Revue d'£c. Pol, 
(Nov. 1894).—T. C. Spelling, Trusts and Mono¬ 
polies, 1893 (only legal).—Verein fiir Socialpolitik, 
Ueber wirthschaftliche Kartdle in Deutschland 
und im Auslande (1894) (perhaps the best).—G. 
0. Virtue, “The Anthracite Combinations,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics (April 1896).] 

J. D. B. 

RING MON EY, probably a specialised form of 
bar money ; seems to liave been in use at a very 
early period in the east, where, as in the west, 
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it preceded coined or stcamped metal. That 
the Egyptians employed ring money is proved 
by their extant paintings, where heaps of rings 
of gold and silver are represented as weighed 
in scales. Some have thought that a metallic 
currency of this kind is alluded to in Gen. xliii. 
21, whore the sons of Jacob find their money 
in full weight ” in the mouths of their sacks. 

King money still circulates in Africa, and 
under the name of ^^allillas is yet manufactured 
at iiirniingham for African trade. 

From the east, ring money probably found 
its way into EuroiJe, and into Gaul and the 
British Isles, where Ciesar found it in circula¬ 
tion. *‘Tliey use,” be says, “cither brass 
money or gold money, or, instead of money, iron 
rings adjusted to a certain weight” (E. 
Hawkins’ Knglisli Silver Coins, pp. 8, 9, 
London, 1841, 8vo). One specimen found in 
Orkney is com[)osed of three bars of gold 
twisted together like a cord. A remarkable 
silver chain of thirty-three rings weighing over 
ninety-three ounces, now in the Museum of the 
Scottish Anti(iuitics, was dug up in 1805 near 
Inverness. About the year 1850 a hoard of 
silver ring money was found in the cuttings for 
the Waterford and Kilkenny railway, but un¬ 
fortunately it was dispersed and lost with the 
exception of one ring, concerning which the 
Kov. J. Graves read a paper before the Kilkenny 
Arclucological Society in March 1853. 

[Kncy. Brit., Tylor, “Money,” 9th ed. p. 283 ; 
also 11th ed. vol. 18, p. 097; Chambers's Knejf., 
art. “King Money”; Kidgeway, Origin of Cur' 
rcncy and Weight Standaiuis.\ A. L. 

RISK (as element in cost of production) is the 
negative of the quantity which Laplace calls 
espiriiTice, that is, probability multiplied by ad¬ 
vantage. The advantage may bo either “mathe¬ 
matical ” or “ moral,” measured by value in 
oxcliango or value in use. When there is an 
even chance of obtaining a certain sum, the 
mathematical expectation of gain is exactly 
balanced by the risk ; but tin; utility which 
would bo lost by the subtraction of tlio sum is 
greater than what would be gained from llie 
addition thereof. “Gambling involves an 
cc.onomio lo.ss, even when conducted on perfectly 
fair and even terms” (Marshall, Princqilcs of 
Economics, bk. iii. ch. vi. ^ 6, note .5th cd.). 
Conversely, “a theoretically fair insurance 
against risks is always an economic gain ” (ib.). 
The .subjective “loss” is loss, erteris paribus, 
the less the “ marginal utility” of money to the 
person incurring risk. This principle a]>plies to 
the risk run by the capitalist entrepreneur, 
against which insurvanco is usually not available, 
'riie advantage wdiich a largo business has in being 
able to encounter risk h.as been lucidly pointed 
out by Professor J. B. Clark. The priucqde 
]>artly .u'count.s for the growtli of Joint-Stock 
COMlWNIK.s. 

Indemnity for risk, as explained l.>y Mill 


(Pol. Econ., bk. ii., on “Profits”), forms one 
clement of gross profits. If we ascribe the 
other two elements—an “equivalent for abstin¬ 
ence,” and “remuneration for the labour and 
skill of superintendence ” — to interest and 
earnings respectively, remuneration for risk 
seems to remain as “ pure profit.” 

It is difficult, however, to abstract risk from 
the care exercised by him wffio incurs it. 
“This use of the term” (profits), says Professor 
Marshall, “seems on the whole not advan¬ 
tageous, because it tends to class the work of 
management with mere routine superintend¬ 
ence ” (Frine. of Economics, bk. vi. ch. viii. § 2, 
5th ed.). Risk, as an element of profit, 
appears in its purest form—most detached 
from labour of superintendence—in the case of 
joint-stock undertakings. 

[Laplace, Theurie Analytiqtie des Vrohahilitis, 
ch. X. (De I’esp^^ranee morale).—Mill, Pol. Econ., 
bk. ii. ch. XV. —J. B. Clark, (Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. v. p. 313 (“profit in an accurate 
sense of the term . . . results from an un¬ 
balanced condition of industrial groups”).— Ibid., 
vol. vii.— Insurance and Business. —Marshall, sub 
voce, “ Risk.” For increased value owing to absence 
of risk see Pbefeubnce Shares.] f. y. e. 

RISTOURNE (Fr.). A term of marine 
insurance meaning the return of a part of tlie 
premium in the case mentioned in the Code de 
Commerce, art. 349, that is to say, in the event 
of the voyage being abandoned before the 
dep.arturo of the ship, in which event the 
insurer, instead of receiving the agreed premium, 
is entitled to ^ per cent of the insured value, 
by way of indemnity. Over-in.suranco is also 
a case for a ristournr. T. l. 

RIXDALER (Dutch). The Rijksdaaler is 
a Dutch silver coin of the same weight, 25 
grammes, or 385-8 grains, as the five franc 
piece, but of the millesimal fineness of 945, 
instead of 900. It thus contains 364*58 grains 
of fine silver, as compared with 347*22 grains, 
the fine content of a live franc piece. 

The weight and fineness of the rijksdaaler were 
fixed by a law passed on 22nd March 1839. 
Prior to that date the weight had been 28‘078 
grammes, and tlie fineness 868, in accordance 
with the provisions of the law of the 28th September 
1816. Before the passing of the last-mentioned 
law, the legal fineness hail been 869*792. 

Rijksdaalers are current in the Netherlands, 
where they pass as gulden pieces, but they 
circulate mainly in the Dutch colonies. 

Ill Ceylon, Malacca, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, originally Dutch colonial possessions, the 
rixdaler was retained as the basis of the currency 
systems of those countries for many years after 
they became British colonies, and in the case both 
of Ceylon and the Cape, which finally became 
British possessions in the years 1795 and 1806 
respectively, it was not until abeut tlie year 1840 
that paper rixdalers were finally removed from 
circulation. 
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[Noback, M^nz- Mass- und Oevnchtshuch. — 
Chalmers, Hisiofty of Colonial Currency,'] 

ROBERTS, Lewes (died 1641), merchant 
and captain of the city of London, belonged to 
a Beaumaris family, and was born in the Isle of 
Anglesey. He was a member both of the East 
India Company and of the Levant Company of 
Merchants. The 1st dedication of his Mappe of 
Commerce is to Alderman Abbot and Alderman 
Garraway, the governors of these companies ; 
the 2nd dedication is to the Harvey family, of 
whom William Harvey, D. of Phys., was the 
first, which he had served as a factor ; the 3rd 
dedication being to the merchants of England 
in general. The eulogies in verse—including 
the graceful lines signed Iz. Wa.—are witnesses 
to the respect in which tlie author was held. 
His sons Gabriel and William were also 
merchants (for the former, see Memoirs of the 
Vemey Family, iii. 371). 

His Merchant's Mappe of Commerce, 1638, 
very highly extolled on its appearance, is a 
handbook of practical mercantile knowledge, 
compiled with immense industry and care, and 
showing an intimate aoquaintanco with foreign 
customs and writers on commercial subjects. 
Besides the geography of the world, it contains 
a mercantile description of all places of any 
importance, of their produce and exports, their 
weights and measures, currency and exchanges, 
and of the course of their trade not only with 
England but with every other country concerned. 

In his Treasure of Traffike, or a Discourse of 
Foriaigne Trade, 1641, which he dedicated to 
parliament, Roberts ventured into the region 
of theory. The tract was an appeal for the 
encouragement of commerce by the state, and 
suggested state control through authorised 
merchants of experience. In it he advocated 
trading companies with geographical limits 
rather than independent adventurers; ho laid 
stress on the importance of good roads and 
other internal communications, and on the 
necessity for a sound coinage ; he upheld staple 
towns; he deprecated monopolies and private 
patents, and argued against heavy customs. 
While slightly discussing the policy of protec¬ 
tive duties in general, ho entered at some length 
into that of prohibiting altogether the export of 
the precious metals, showing by some examples 
that money might be plentiful or scarce inde¬ 
pendently of the laws regarding its exportation. 

[Harleian Soc. Publications, vol. 17, p. 202, vol. 
37, p. 4 (date of burial 12th March 1640, presum¬ 
ably old style, really 1641), and vol. 8, p. 323 
(Neve’s Book of Knights). —Introductory pages to 
1st ed. of Mappe of Commerce, 1638.—Maepher- 
sou, Annals of Commerce, an. 1641.—M‘Culloch, 
Literature of Political Economy, p. 37.—Rogers, 
History of Prices, vol. vi. p. 7.—MS. note to title- 
page oi Treasure of Traffike, Brit. Mus. copy, 

E. a. p. 

ROBERTSON, Geoeoe (born a few years 


before 1765, living in 1829), a practical farmei 
and writer on agriculture. He lived in Mid¬ 
lothian, where he had a farm at Granton near 
Edinburgh, until 1800, in Kincardineshire till 
1811, and at Irvine in Ayrshire, where he was 
factor to the Earl of Eglinton, probably until 
his death. 

He was employed to draw up descriptions of 
the counties he knew best for the General Report 
of the agricultural state of Scotland which wa. 
brought out under the supervision of Sir John 
Sinclair (< 7 .^.). Robertson’s General Fiew of 
tin* Agriculture of Midlothian was printed, in 
its preliminary form, in 1793; his Agricv'ture of 
Kincardineshire, or the Meams, not until 1813. 
His reports are comprehensive and detailed, 
describing the state of roads, iaim buildings, 
live-stock, tillage, implemenf;.>, wages, etc., 
with a good many careful statistical tables. 
He contributed also some minor papers on 
special subjects, for example, on woods and 
plantations. 

Besides these official reports his chief work was, 
Rural Recollections, or the progress of ivijrrovemieni 
in Agriculture and Rural Afairs, 1829, a book full 
of interesting information, chiefly drawn from his 
own knowledge of the three counties in which he 
had lived. Ch. xii. of the description of Mid¬ 
lothian contains an account of the old ninrig 
cultivation (see Rundalr). He was a keen and 
intelligent observer and a pleasant writer, confining 
himself almost entirely to facts, except when hs 
touched on the corn laws, which he stremionsly 
upheld against the free trade theories of the day. 

His other works were less important: A con- 
tinnation up to date of G. Crawfurd’s General 
description of the shire of Renfrew, 1818 ; and 
a Topographical description of Ayrshire, more 
parHcularly of Cunninghame, 1820. 

[Title-page of Report on Midlothian,—Rural 
Recollections, pp. 7, 8, for autobiographical details.] 

ROBINSON, Henry (fl. 1641-56), nier- 
chant, ])arliamentarian, and member of the 
committee for taking the accounts of the 
Commonwealth {Cal. of State Papers, Dom, 
Ser,, 1654, p. 287), was the author of one im¬ 
portant book, England's Safety in Trade's 
Encreasc (1641); his other works, e.g. Briefe 
Considerations concerning the Advancement of 
Trade and Navigation (1649); Office of Ad¬ 
dresses (1650); Certain Considerations, etc. 
(1651) ; Certain Proposals, etc. (1652) ; Certain 
Proposals, etc. (1663), are of practical value, 
but do not elucidate his economic theory. 

His conception of wealth was in advance of his 
age. According to A. Smith (Wealth <f Nations, 
bk. 4, ch. i.), the title of Mdn’s book, England's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade, or the Balance of our 
Fardgn Trade is the Rule of our Treasure, was the 
fundamental maxim of that age, and no writer 
looked on home trade as wealth unless it sub¬ 
served foreign trade. The title of Robinson’s book 
and of Roberts’s Treasure of Traffike (1641), and 
such sentences as these about home crade, “ accord- 
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iiij; to the increase wliereof the nation is not only 
accommodated and enriched either by what they 
deal in or with what they stand in need of^ but" 
its foreign trade is enhanced (/?. (Z, p. 3), “the 
wealth and welfare of this kingdom may justly be 
measured by the kingdom’s traffic" {K. <S,p. 24), 
reveal glimpses of a larger view, which also found 
official recognition (Scobell’s Parliament AUs^ 
165d, c. 5, preamble). These three books dealt 
the first, A. Smitli dealt the final, blow at that 
modijBval hostility to trade to which Sully and 
Francis Bacon had imparted new life(cp. Hahl, Zur 
Ueschichte der volkswirtscJuiftlichen Ideen in Eng¬ 
land, 1893, ch. V.). Again, Robinson praised trade 
because it “ makes a nation populous " (C. P., 1653, 
p. 13): FoiiTiiBY (1663) and his successors con¬ 
verted and therefore caricatured this proposition. 
Again, Mun, Missklden, and Roberts always wrote 
that increased trade meant increased revenue: 
Robinson’s warning that trade will not be more 
unless customs are less, so that revenue will neither 
swell nor shrink, snapped this last link between 
English economics and Bodin’s identification of 
revenue and national wealth {E.S., p. 9; R. C., p. 7). 
Again, Von Ileykiiig {Zur Oeschichte der Handes- 
bilanztheorie, 1880, p. 77) suggests that Robin¬ 
son invented the plan of transferring customs 
from exported to imported manufactures, and 
especially to luxuries, 'rhis plaii was an obvious 
application of the creed of the Balancb OF 
Tradb {q.v.), which since Stafford (1681) had 
hod a sumptuary tinge {ib. p. 67); Misselden 
foreshadowed it {Circle of Commerce, ^ 1623, pp. 
134-135), and Roberts approved of it {i\ of T*., pp, 
36-39). Again every pamphleteer, notably Hitch¬ 
cock (1580), Gentleman (1614), and S. Smith 
(1661), recommended the home fishery as a cure 
for beggary and substitute for workhouses : many, 
like Keynior (1601), pointed out in Robinson’s 
words that “all otlier trades will follow of their 
own acconl, one as it were begetting another," 
that it was what A. Smith called productive labour; 
I. R, {The Traders Increase, 1615) urged the 
strength it would add to the navy, and lamented 
the waste of East linlian sailors and ships (one of 
which was named The Trade's Increase). Robin¬ 
son held on all those philanthropic, economic, and 
political grounds that home-fishery and Bast 
Indian trade—he purposely omits the wool trade— 
were England’s two chief sources of wealth and 
strength, and wished to encourage fishing by reviv¬ 
ing the quaint laws instituting compulsory fast- 
days (2 & 3 Ed.,VI. c. 19; 5 Eliz. c. 6, § 12, 
etc.; cp. Pari. Hist., iii. 253), and by driving Dutch 
fishermen from our shores unless they .settled, or 
half the crew and owners of their boats were 
English. This numerical compromise was old 
(1 Hy. Vir. c. 8), and reappeared in 1660 (12 
Car. U. c. 18, § 6). Robinson’s pleas for a 
national bank {E. S., p. 34 ; Cal. of State Papers, 
iJom. Scr., 1650, p. 182, 1654, p. 364), for a 
labour {0. of A.), land, and wills registry {G. P., 
1652, pp. IS, 21), one supreme court of equity and 
common law {0, P., 1653, p. 23), and county courts 
(<6.), were new tlien, and bore fruit long afterwards. 

Other schemes reflected tlie views of various 
schools. Thus, he eclioed Missehleii’s plea for 
stricter aulnage, “a niont de piete,’’ etc. (see 


Aulnaobb ; Monts db while he swallowed 
Malynes’s nostrum for regulating exchange (R. C. 
pref.). Like Culpeper, Misselden, and Malynks, 
he wished to limit interest by law, and succeeded 
in 1651 ; although like Misselden and Malynes he 
attributed high interest to scarce money. Like 
Misselden and Roberts, he advocated mercantile 
courts, assignable debts, and the incorporation of 
traders trading to one place ; his language on this 
last head is peculiarly like that of Roberts {E. S., 
p. 45 ; T of T., p. 61). - J. D. R. 

ROD BERTHS, Karl Johann (Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow) (1805-1875), was born at Greifswald 
in Swedish Pomerania, where his father was 
professor of law in the university. The elder 
Rodbortus removed in 1808 to Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, where his wife possessed landed estate. 
The son was a student of law at Gottingen and 
Berlin from 1823 to 1826. After being em¬ 
ployed for some years in legal offices in Prussia, 
ho studied political economy, history, and 
philology at Heidelberg, and then travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. He pur¬ 
chased in 1835 the estate of Jagetzow in 
Pomerania (from which he is often called 
Rodbortus-Jagetzow), and resided there from 
1836, taking an active part in local administi’a- 
tion, and much occupied with the management 
of his property. He became in 1847 a member 
of the provincial diet, and sat in the second 
united diet. Ho was active in the struggles of 
1818 as a warm supporter of German unity, 
and, at the same time, aii earnest maintainor 
of the independence of the popular assembly as 
against the crown. Ho was appointed minister 
of public worship and instruction in the 
Auerswald administration, but very soon resigned 
in consequence of a disagreement with the 
other members of the government. After 1849 
ho retired from public life and devoted himself 
altogether to social studies. 

Rodbertus’s writings produced little effect in 
his lifetime, and he was not held in much 
esteem as an economic theorist until some 
recent writers—especially Adolf Wagner- - 
brought his name into prominence. He is 
now regarded, except by the partisans of Marx, 
as the father of the so-called scientific, as 
opposed to the utopian Socialism. At first, 
we are told, an enthusiastic believer in tradi¬ 
tional economic doctrines, he early worked out 
for himself, as explained in this article, what 
was ill many respects a new system, which 
during the iiest of his life he held without any 
noteworthy variation. His essential principles 
are already stated in a tract written in 1837, 
and well worth reading for ite clearne.ss and 
vigorous, though not faultless, reasoning-~Z>i« 
Forderungen der arbeitenden Klassen ; and they 
are expounded again and again in his later 
productions, with little change oven in their 
Ibrmulation. In order to understand his views, 
wo must keep steadily before us his fundamental 
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doctrine (stated in liis Soziale Briefe cm v, Kirch- 
7 nann, 1860) that all commodities cost labour 
and only labour—a proposition on which, Maiix 
afterwards laid much stress, but which, unless 
explained away by distinctions, is not true, 
and gives a perverted idea of the conditions of 
production. From this proposition Rodbortus 
infers that the best measure of the value of a 
commodity is the amount of labour which it 
has cost, or rather which is, on the average, 
necessary for its production. 

Like most of the recent socialists, he has a 
philosophy of history of his own, which ho 
explains in his Untersuchungen auf dem Oehicte 
der N<Uional-Oek(momie des klassischen Alter- 
thums, and more briefly in his Beleuchtung der 
sozialen Frage^ pt. ii. According to his scheme, 
society, after the introduction of pasture and 
agriculture, passes through three stages—the 
first the heathenish-antique, including succes¬ 
sively the theocracy (Egypt, Peini), the caste- 
sUte (India), the satrapy (Persia), and the 
(Greece and Rome) ; the second, or Chris- 
tian-Germanic, comprehending the church state, 
the class-state (Stiinde-staat), the bureaucracy, 
and, lastly, the representative state ; and the 
third the Christian-social, which is the organisa¬ 
tion of the future. In the first stage the 
worker himself is the property of another. 
The second is based on property in land and 
capital, property in men having ceased to exwt, 
and exchange is carried on through money and 
credit. In the third, land and capital will be 
the property of society at large ; no private pro¬ 
perty but that in labour will be recognised; any 
one who produces anything socially useful will 
have a claim to the product of a labour equal to 
his own out of the general fund of the society. 

The most serious existing social evils are, in 
his view, the diminution of the worker’s pro¬ 
portional share in the products of industry—a 
diminution which ho thinks is in process of 
steady increase; and the frequently recurring 
industrial crises by which the workers are the 
gi’catcst sufferers. Both these evils he con¬ 
siders necessary results of the present economic 
system. They can be removed only by the 
final organisation above-mentioned, which, 
however, ho thought it would take 600 years 
to introduce. But in the meantime reform 
was possible, especially a reform of wages. 
The possession of land and capital remaining 
as at present, the share of the wage-earner in 
the product of his labour must be augmented, 
he must be made to benefit by the increased 
and increasing productivity of labour, and he 
must be withdrawn, so far as it is possible, from 
the operation of the chances and changes of the 
market. He explains'this transitional system 
in his essay **Der FTormalarbeitstag” in the 
Berliner liews^ 1871. In order to divide the 
result of the national production equitably, 
that is, in the proportion of the cotitributions 


made to it by the several workers, the perform¬ 
ances of the latter must bo reduced to a common 
measure. Labour in different branches of^ 
business would be compared by means of a 
normal time - labour - day. Using definite 
numbers only to fix ideas, the normal tiine- 
labour-day being one of ten hours, six hours of 
mining work and tvrelve of work in textile 
manufactures might be teken as equivalent to 
the normal ten, the amount of effort and self- 
sacrifice expended in those limes in the different 
occupations named being taken to be the same, 
li a man, then, worked only three hours in 
mining or six in textile industry, ho would bo 
regarded as liaving worked half* a nonual day. 
But this rule would not suffice ; tor the product 
of the .work done in a time-laf our-day by 
different men in the same occupiition will be 
different. A fair average of the actual result 
which might be achieved in a normal time- 
labour-day must be struck in eaxih sort of 
work, in other words a noinial vvork-labour- 
day must he fixed for each. If a miner, 
though working for six hours, or a weaver, 
though working for twelve hours, were to 
accomplish only half the work which ought to 
be produced in a full time-labour-day, ho would 
be credited with only half-a-day of normal 
work-time. But not merely does Rodbertua 
thus reduce to a uniform mode of measurement 
the various divisions of labour and the different 
grades of industrial capacity or assiduity ; he 
similarly regulates the amount of reward for 
each contribution of work. He establishes for 
this purpose a labour currency instead of a 
metallic. The product of every sort of labour 
being measured by normal work-time, products 
of equal work-time would be equal in value, 
and both would receive as their remuneration 
drafts on the common fund for an amouTit of 
commodities which was the product of the same 
amount of work-time. The system here ex¬ 
plained would be the necessary regulator, not 
only of the final collectivist economy, but also 
of a capitalism carried out under the supervision 
of the state by private persons owning the 
means of production, if the distribution were to 
be according to services rendered, and not, as 
in some socialist programmes, according to the 
wants of individuals. If private property in 
the means of production existed, it would bo 
necessary first to set aside, out of the total 
product, the portions to be allotted to the 
owners of land and tlie capitalists who took 
part in the production. Tlie whole system 
would require periodical or occasional adjust¬ 
ment according to changes in the value-in-use 
of commodities and services—othein\use supply 
and demand could not bo held in e<piilibrium, 
and the constant free circulation of the forces 
of labour among the various departments of it 
would not be secured.” 

In politics, Rodbertus was national and 
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iii^' to the increase whereof the nation is not only 
accommodated and enriched either by what they 
deal ill or with what they stand in need o/^ but” 
its foreign trade is enhanced (B. (7., p. 3), “the 
wealth and wtdfare of this kingdom may justly be 
measured by the kingdom’s traffic” {K B.t p. 24), 
reveal glimpses of a larger view, which also found 
official recognition (Scobell’s Parliament Acts^ 
1656, c. 5, preamble). Tliese tlireo books dealt 
the first, A. Smith dealt the final, blow at that 
medieval hostility to trade to which Sully and 
Francis Bacon had imparted new life(cp. Uahl, Zur 
(JcschicJUe der volkswirtsdvaJ'Llichen Ideen in Eng- 
landt 1893, ch. v.). Again, Robinson praised trade 
because it ” makes a nation populous ” (C. A, 1653, 
p. 13): Foutkby (1663) and his successors con¬ 
verted and therefore caricatured this proposition. 
Again, Mun, Misskldkn, and Roberts always wrote 
that increased trade meant increased revenue: 
Robinson’s warning that trade will not be more 
unless customs are less, so that revenue will neither 
swell nor shrink, snapped this last link between 
English economics and Rodin’s identification of 
revenue and national wealth {E.S.^ p. 9; R C., p. 7). 
Again, Von Ileyking (Zur Oeschichte der Ilandes- 
biLanztheorUy 1880, p. 77) suggests that Robin¬ 
son invented the plan of transferring customs 
from exported to imported manufactures, and 
especially to luxuries. This plan was an obvious 
application of the creed of the Balance of 
TiiADis which since Stafford (1581) had 

hod a sumptuary tinge (ib. p. 67); Misselden 
foreshadowed it (Circle of Cbwwtcrcc, 1623, pp. 
134-135), and Roberts approved of it (T, of 21, pp. 
36*39). Again every pamphleteer, notably Hitch¬ 
cock (1580), Gbntlmman (1614), and S. Smith 
(1661), recommended the home fishery as a cure 
for beggary ainl substitute for workhouses : many, 
like Keymor (1601), pointed out in Robinson’s 
words that “all other trades will follow of their 
own accord, one as it were begetting another,” 
that it was what A. Smith called productive labour; 
I. R, (The Trades Increasey 1615) urged the 
strength it would odd to the navy, and lamented 
the waste of East Indian sailors and ships (one of 
which was named Tlu Trade's Increase). Robin- 
sou held on all these philanthropic, economic, and 
political grounds that home - fishery and East 
Indian trade—he purposely omits the wool trade— 
were England’s two chief sources of wealth and 
strength, and wished to encourage fishing by reviv¬ 
ing the (plaint laws instituting compulsory fast- 
days (2 & 3 Ed. , VI. c. 19; 5 Eliz. c. 6, § 12, 
etc.; op. Pari. Ilist.^ iii. 253), and by driving Dutch 
fishermen from our shores unless they settled, or 
half the crew and owners of their boats were 
English. This numerical compromise was old 
(1 Hy. VII. c. 8), and reappeared in 1660 (12 
Car., li. c. 18, § 6). Robinson’s pleas for a 
national bank (E. S.t p. 34 ; Gal. of State Papers^ 
Dorn. Ser.f 1650, p. 182, 1664, p. 364), for a 
labour (0. of A.)^ land, and wills registry (0, P., 
1652, pp. 18, 21), one supreme court of equity and 
common law (0. 1653, p. 23), and county courts 

((A), were new then, and bore fruit long afterwards. 

Other schemes reflected the views of various 
schools. Thus, he echoed Misselden’s plea for 
stricter aulnage, “a iiiont de pietf^,” etc. (see 


Aulnaoer ; Monts db Pi^t£) while be swallo'.ved 
Malynes’s nostrum for regulating exchange (B. C, 
pref.). Like Culpeper, Misselden, and Malynrs, 
he wished to limit interest by laAV, and succeeded 
in 1651 ; although like Misselden and Malynes he 
attributed high interest to scarce money. Like 
Misselden and Roberts, he advocated mercantile 
courts, assignable debts, and the incorporation of 
traders trading to one place : his language on this 
last head is peculiarly like that of Roberts (E, <8., 
p. 45 ; T. of T., p. 61). J- D- R- 

RODBERTHS, Karl Johann (Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow) (1805-1875), was bom at Greifswald 
in Swedish Pomerania, where bis father was 
professor of law in the university. The elder 
Rodbertus removed in 1808 to Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, where his wife possessed landed estate. 
The son was a student of law at Gottingen and 
Berlin from 1823 to 1826. After being em¬ 
ployed for some years in legal offices in Prussia, 
ho studied political economy, history, and 
philology at Heidelberg, and tJien travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. He pur¬ 
chased in 1835 the estate of Jagetzow in 
Pomerania (from which he is often called 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow), and resided there from 
1836, taking an active part in local administi’a- 
tion, and much occupied with the management 
of his xiroperty. He became in 1847 a member 
of the provincial diet, and sat in the second 
united diet. He was active in the struggles of 
1848 as a warm supporter of Gorman unity, 
and, at the same time, an earnest maintainer 
of the independence of the popular assembly as 
against the crown. Ho was appointed minister 
of public worship and instruction in the 
Auerswald administration, but very soon resigned 
in consequence of a disagreement with the 
other members of the governmtmt. After 1849 
ho retired from public life and devoted himself 
altogether to social studies. 

Rodbertus’s writings produced little effect in 
his lifetime, and he was not held in much 
esteem as an economic theorist until some 
recent writers—especially Adolf Wagner— 
brouglit his name into prominence. He is 
now regarded, except by the partisans of Marx, 
as the father of the so-callcd scientific, as 
opposed to tlio utopian Socialism. At first, 
wo are told, an enthusiastic believer in tradi¬ 
tional economic doctrines, ho early worked out 
for himself, as explained in this article, what 
was in many respects a new system, which 
during the iiest of his life he held without any 
noteworthy variation. His essential principles 
are already stated in a tract written in 1837, 
and well worth reading for its clearness and 
vigorous, though not faultless, reasoning— Die 
Forderungen der arheitenden Klassen; and they 
are expounded again and again in his later 
productions, 'with little change oven in their 
formulation. In order to understand his views, 
wo must keep steadily before us his fundamental 
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doctrine (stated in liis Soziale Briefe cm v, Kirch- 
wartn, 1850) that all commodities cost labour 
and only labour—a proposition on which, Marx 
afterwards laid much stress, but which, unless 
explained away by distinctions, is not true, 
and gives a perverted idea of the conditions of 
production. From this proposition Rodbertus 
infers that the best measure of the value of a 
commodity is the amount of labour which it 
has cost, or rather which is, on the average, 
necessary for its production. 

Like most of the recent socialists, he has a 
philosophy of history of hia own, which lie 
explains in his Untersuchungen auf dem Gehicte 
der National-Oekonjomie des Jclassischen Alter- 
thiirns, and more briefly in his BeleucMung der 
sozialen Frage^ pt. ii. According to his scheme, 
society, after the introduction of pasture and 
agriculture, passes through three stages—the 
first the heathenish-antique, including succes¬ 
sively the theocracy (Egypt, Peru), the caste- 
state (India), the satrapy (Persia), and the 
(Greece and Rome) ; the second, or Chris- 
tian-Germanic, comprehending the church state, 
the class-state (Stande-staat), the bureaucracy, 
and, lastly, the representative state; and the 
third the Christian-social, which is the organisa¬ 
tion of the future. In the first stage the 
worker himself is the property of another. 
The second is based on property in land and 
(japital, property in men having ceased to exist, 
and exchange is carried on through money and 
credit. In the third, land and capital will be 
the property of society at large ; no private pro¬ 
perty but that in labour will be recognised; any 
one who produces anything socially useful will 
have a claim to the product of a labour equal to 
his own out of the general fund of the society. 

The most serious existing social evils are, in 
his view, the diminution of the worker’s pro¬ 
portional share in the products of industry—a 
diminution which he thinks is in process of 
steady increase; and the frequently recurring 
industi ial crises by which the workers are the 
greatest sufferers. Both these evils he con¬ 
siders necessary results of the present economic 
system. They can be removed only by the 
final organisation above-mentioned, which, 
however, he thought it would take 500 years 
to introduce. But in the meantime reform 
was possible, especially a reform of wages. 
The possession of land and capital remaining 
as at present, the share of the wage-earner in 
the product of his labour must be augmented, 
ho must be made to benefit by the increased 
and increasing productivity of labour, and he 
must be withdrawn, so far as it is possible, from 
the operation of the chances and changes of the 
market. He explains'this transitional system 
in his essay *‘Der Normalarbeitstag” in the 
Berliner 1871. In order to divide the 

result of the national production equitably, 
that is, in the proportion of the contributions 


made to it by the several workers, the perform¬ 
ances of the latter must be reduced to a common 
measure. Labour in different branches of^ 
business would be compared by means of a 
normal time-labour-day. Using definite 
numbers only to fix ideas, the normal time- 
labour-day being one of ten hours, six hours of 
mining work and twelve of work in textile 
manufactures might be teken as equivalent to 
the normal ten, the amount of effort and self- 
sacrifice expended in those times in the diirorcnt 
occupations named being taken to be the same. 

It a man, then, worked only three hours in 
mining or six in textile industry, he would bo 
regarded as having worked half a normal day. 
But this rule would not sutfico , for the product 
of the . work done in a time-labour-day by 
different men in the same occup.ition will be 
different. A fair average of the actual result 
which might bo achieved hi a normal time- 
labour-day must be struck in each sort of 
work, in other words a normal vvork-labour- 
day must be fixed for each. If a miner, 
though working for six hours, or a weaver, 
though working for twelve hours, were to 
accomplish only half the work which ought to 
be produced in a full time-labour-day, ho would 
be credited with only half-a-day of normal 
work-time. But not merely does Rodbertus 
thus reduce to a uniform mode of measurement 
the various divisions of labour and the different 
grades of industrial capacity or assiduity; he 
similarly regulates the amount of reward for 
each contribution of work. He establishes for 
this purpose a labour currency instead of a 
metallic. The product of every sort of labour 
being measured by normal work-time, products 
of equal work-time would be equal in value, 
and both would receive as their remuneration 
drafts on the common fund for an amount of 
commodities which was the product of the same 
amount of work-time. The system here ex¬ 
plained would be the necessary regulator, not 
only of the final collectivist economy, but also 
of a capitalism carried out under the supervision 
of the state by private persons owning the 
means of production, if the distribution were to 
be according to services rendered, and not, as 
in some socialist programmes, according to the 
wants of individuals. If private property in 
the means of production existed, it would bo 
necessary first to set aside, out of the total 
product, the portions to be allotted to the 
owners of land and tile capitalists who took 
part in the production. The whole system 
would require periodical or occasional adjust¬ 
ment according to changes in tlio value-in-use 
of commodities and services—** othervdse supply 
and demand could not bo held in equilibrium, 
and the constant free circulation of the forces 
of labour among the various departments of it 
would not be secured.” 

In politics, Rodbertus was national and 
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ing to the increase wliereof the nation is not only 
accommodated and enriched either by what they 
deal in or with what they stand in need of , but ” 
its foreign trade is enhanced {B. Ct, p. 3), “the 
wealth and welfare of this kingdom may justly be 
measured by the kingdom's trallic” (A’. <Sf., p. 24), 
reveal glimpses of a larger view, which also found 
oihcial recognition (Scobell’s ParLiainent ActSt 
U55d, c. 5, preamble). These three books dealt 
the first, A. Smith dealt the final, blow at that 
rnediyiival hostility to trade to which Sully and 
Francis Uacon had imparted new life(cp. Uahl, Zur 
(Jeschichle der volksvri/rtschafUichen Ideen in Eng¬ 
land, 18t)3, ch. V.). Again, Robinson praised trade 
because it “ makes a nation populous “ (C. P,, 1653, 
p. 13): FoiiTiiBY (1663) and his successors con- 
verte(l and therefore caricatured this proposition. 
Again, Mun, Missklden, and Roberts always wrote 
that increased trade meant increased revenue: 
Robinson’s warning tliat trade will not be more 
unless customs are less, so that revenue will neither 
swell nor shrink, snapped this last link between 
Fnglish economics and Rodin’s identification of 
revenue and national wealth {E.S., p. 9; R. (7., p. 7). 
Again, Von Heyking (Znr (Jeschichle der Uandes- 
bilanzlheorie, 1880, p. 77) suggests that Robin¬ 
son invented the plan of transferring customs 
from exported to imported manufactures, and 
especially to luxuries. This plan was an obvious 
application of the creed of the Balance op 
Trade (^f.v.), which since Stafford (1681) had 
hod a sump^ary tinge {ib. p. 67); Misseldeu 
foreshadowed it {Circle of Commerce, IQ'IZ, pp. 
134-135), and Roberts approved of it {i\ of T,, pp. 
36-39). Again every pamphleteer, notably Hitch¬ 
cock (1680), Gentleman (1614), and S. Smith 
(1661), recomiiiended the home fishery as a cure 
for beggary and substitute for workhouses : many, 
like Keyiuor (1601), pointed out in Robinson’s 
words that “all other trades will follow of their 
own accord, one as it were begetting another,” 
that it was what A. Smith called productive labour; 
I. R. {The Trade's Increase, 1615) urged the 
strength it would add to the navy, and lamented 
the waste of East Tmlian sailors and ships (one of 
whicli was named The Trade's Increase), Robin¬ 
son held on all these philanthropic, economic, and 
political grounds that home-fishery and East 
Indian trade -he purposely omits the wool trade— 
were England’s two chief sources of wealth and 
strength, and wislied to encourage fishing by reviv¬ 
ing the ipiaint laws instituting compulsory fast- 
days (2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. 19; 6 Eliz. c. 5, § 12, 
etc.; cp. Pari. Hist., iii. *253), and by driving Dutch 
fishermen from our shores unless they settled, or 
half the crew and owners of their boats were 
English. This numerical compromise was old 
(1 Hy. Vir. c. 8), and reappeared in 1660 (12 
Car. 11. c. 18, § 6). Robinson’s pleas for a 
national bank {E, S,, p. 34 ; CaX, of State Papers, 
Dorn. Ser., 1650, p. 182, 1664, p. 364), for a 
labour (0. <?/A.), land, and wills registry ((7. P., 
1652, pp. 18, 21), one supreme court of equity and 
common law(6\ P,, 1053, p. 23), and county courts 
[ib.), were new then, and bore fruit long afterwards. 

Other schemes refiected the views of various 
schools. Thus, he echoed Misselden’s plea for 
stricter uuluago, “a mont do pi(5t^,” etc. (see 


Aulnaoer ; Monts db Pi^Tjfi) while he swallowed 
Malynes’s nostrum for regulating exchange (B, C, 
pref.). Like Culpeper, Misseldeu, and Malynes, 
he wished to limit interest by law, and succeeded 
in 1651; although like Misselden and Malynes he 
attributed high interest to scarce money. Like 
Misselden and Roberts, he advocated mercantile 
courts, assignable debts, and the incorporation of 
traders trading to one place : his language on this 
last head is peculiarly like that of Roberts (E. S., 
p. 45 ; T of T,, p. 61). J. D. R. 

RODBEHTUS, Karl Johann (Rodbertus- 
Jagetzow) (1805-1875), was born at Gx*eifswald 
in Swedish Pomerania, where his father was 
professor of law in the university. The elder 
Rodbertus removed in 1808 to Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, where his wife possessed landed estate. 
The son was a student of law at Gottingen and 
Berlin from 1823 to 1826. After being em¬ 
ployed for some years in legal offices in Prussia, 
he studied political economy, history, and 
j)hilology at Heidelberg, and then travelled in 
Franco, Switzerland, and Holland. He pur¬ 
chased in 1836 the estate of Jagetzow in 
Pomerania (from which he is often called 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow), and resided there from 
1836, taking an active part in local administra¬ 
tion, and much occupied with the management 
of his property. Ho became in 1847 a member 
of the x)rovincial diet, and sat in the second 
united diet. He was active in the stniggles of 
1848 as a warm supporter of German unity, 
and, at the same time, an earnest maintainor 
of the independence of the popular assembly as 
against the crown. He was appointed minister 
of public worship and instruction in the 
Auerswald administration, but very soon resigned 
in consequence of a disagreement with the 
other members of the goveriim(?nt. After 1849 
ho retired from public life and devoted himself 
altogether to social studies. 

Rodbertus’s writings produced little effect in 
his lifetime, and he was not lield in much 
esteem as an economic theorist until some 
recent writers—especially Adolf Wagner— 
brought his name into prominence. He is 
now regarded, except by the partisans of Marx, 
as the Hither of llie so-called scientific, as 
opposed to the utopian Socialism. At first, 
wo are told, an enthusiastic believer in tradi¬ 
tional economic doctrines, he early worked out 
for himself, as explained in this article, what 
was in many respects a new system, which 
during the nest of his life he held without any 
noteworthy variation. His essential principles 
are already stated in a tract written in 1837, 
and well worth reading for its clearness and 
vigorous, though not faultless, reasoning —Die 
Forderungen der arbeilerulen Klassen ; and they 
are expounded again and again in his later 
productions, with little change even in their 
formulation. In order to understand his views, 
we must keep steadily before us his fimdamontal 
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doctrine (stated in liis Soziale Briefe an u Ki/rch- 
rnanny 1860) that all commodities cost labour 
and only labour— a proposition on which, Marx 
afterwards laid much stress, but which, unless 
explained away by distinctions, is not true, 
and gives a perverted idea of the conditions of 
production. From this proposition Rodbertus 
infers that the best measure of the value of a 
commodity is the amount of labour which it 
has cost, or rather which is, on the average, 
necessary for its production. 

Like most of the recent socialists, he has a 
philosophy of history of his own, which lie 
explains in his Unters'uchungen auf dem Oehiete 
der Ncdiorval-Oekmjomie des klassischen Alter- 
thumSy and more briefly in his BeleuchJtung der 
sozialen Fragey pt. ii. According to his scheme, 
society, after the introduction of pasture and 
agriculture, passes through three stages—the 
first the heathenish-antique, including succes¬ 
sively the theocracy (Egypt, Peru), the caste- 
state (India), the satrapy (Persia), and the 
rolls (Greece and Rome) ; the second, or Chris- 
lian-Germanic, comprehending the church state, 
the class-state (Stando-staat), the bureaucracy, 
and, lastly, the representative state ; and the 
third the Cliristian-social, which is the organisa¬ 
tion of the future. In the first stage the 
worker himself is the property of another. 
The second is based on property in land and 
capital, property in men having ceased to exist, 
and exchange is carried on through money and 
credit. In the third, land and capital will be 
the property of society at large ; no private pro¬ 
perty but that in labour will be recognised ; any 
one who produces anything socially useful will 
have a claim to the product of a labour equal to 
his own out of the general fund of the society. 

The most serious existing social evils arc, in 
his view, the diminution of the worker's pro¬ 
portional share in the products of industry—a 
diminution which he thinks is in process of 
steady increase; and the frequently recurrini^ 
industrial crises by which the workers are the 
greatest sufferers. Both these evils he con¬ 
siders necessary results of the present economic 
system. They can be removed only by the 
final organisation above-mentioned, which, 
however, ho thought it would take 600 years 
to introduce. But in the meantime reform 
was possible, especially a reform of wages. 
Tlie possession of land and capital remaining 
as at present, the share of the wage-earner in 
the product of his labour must be augmented, 
he must be made to benefit by the increased 
and increasing productivity of labour, and he 
must be withdrawn, so far as it is possible, from 
the operation of the chances and changes of the 
market. He explains'this transitional system 
in his essay *‘Der Normalarbeitstag" in the 
Berliner Bsvuey 1871. In order to divide the 
result of the national production equitably, 
that is, in the proportion of the contributions 


made to it by the several workers, the perform¬ 
ances of the latter must be reduced to a common 
measure. Labour in different branches of^ 
business would be compared by means of a 
normal time - labour - day. Using definite 
numbers only to fix ideas, the normal tiine- 
labour-day being one of ten hours, six hours of 
mining work and twelve of work in textile 
manufactures might be tnken as equivalent to 
the normal ten, the amount of effort and self- 
sacrifice expended in those times in the different 
occupations named being taken to be the same, 
it a man, then, worked only three hours in 
mining or six in textile industry, he w'ould bo 
regarded as having worked half a normal day. 
But this rule would not suffice ; for the product 
of the . work done in a tiine-lakour-day by 
different men in the same occupation will be 
different. A fair average of the actual result 
which might be achieved in a normal time- 
labour-day must bo struck in each sort of 
work, in other words a normal work-labour- 
day must be fixed for each. If a miner, 
though working for six hours, or a weaver, 
though working for twelve hours, were to 
accomplish only half the work which ought to 
be produced in a full timc-labour-day, he would 
be credited with only half-a-day of normal 
work-time. But not merely does Rodbertus 
thus reduce to a uniform mode of measurement 
the various divisions of labour and the different 
grades of industrial capacity or assiduity; he 
similarly regulates the amount of reward for 
each contribution of work. He establishes for 
this purpose a labour currency instead of a 
metallic. The product of every sort of labour 
being measured by normal work-time, i^roducts 
of equal work-time would be equal in value, 
and both would receive as their remuneration 
drafts on the common fund for an amount of 
commodities which was the product of the same 
amount of work-time. The system here ex¬ 
plained would be the necessary regulator, not 
only of the final collectivist economy, but also 
of a capitalism carried out under the supervision 
of the state by private persons owning the 
means of production, if the distribution were to 
be according to services rendered, and not, as 
in some socialist programmes, according to the 
wants of individuals. If private property in 
the means of production existed, it would bo 
necessary first to set aside, out of the total 
product, the portions to bo allotted to the 
owners of land and tlie capitalists who took 
part in the production. The whole system 
would require periodical or occasional adjust¬ 
ment according to changes in the value-in-use 
of commodities and services—“ othervuse supply 
and demand could not be held in e<p.iilibrium, 
and the constant free circulation of the forces 
of labour among the various departments of it 
would not be secured.” 

In politics, Rodbertus was national and 
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to the increase whereof the nation is not only 
accommodated and enriched either by what they 
deal in or with what they stand in need of^ but ” 
its foreign trade is enhanced {B. G., p. 3), “the 
wealth and welfare of this kingdom may justly be 
measured by tlio kingdom’s tralfic” (A’. p. 24), 
reveal glimpses of a larger view, which also found 
official recogrntion (ycobell’s Parliament ActSf 
1656, c. 5, preamble). These three books dealt 
the first, A. Smith dealt the final, blow at that 
mediijeval hostility to trade to which Sully and 
Francis Bacon had imparted new life(cp. Uahl, ^ur 
(JcscJucIUe der volkswirlsduiftlichen Ideen in Eng¬ 
land, 1893, ch. V.). Again, Robinson praised trade 
because it “ makes a nation populous “ (C. P., 1653, 
p. 13): Foutiiky (1663) and his successors con- 
verte(l and therefore caricatured this proposition. 
Again, Mun, Missklden, and Roberts always wrote 
that increased trade meant increased revenue: 
Robinson’s warning that trade will not be more 
unless customs are less, so that revenue will neither 
swell nor shrink, snapped this last link between 
Knglish economics and Rodin’s identification of 
revenue and national wealth {E.S., p. 9; P. (7., p. 7). 
Again, Von Heyking {Zwr Oeschichte der Ilandes- 
bilanztheorie, 1880, p. 77) suggests that Robin¬ 
son invented the plan of transferring customs 
from exported to imported manufactures, and 
especially to luxuries, d'his plan was an obvious 
application of the creed of the Balance of 
Tiiadk (^.v.), which since Stafford (1681) had 
ha<l a sumptuary tinge {ib. p. 67); Misselden 
foreshadowed it {Circle of Commerce, 1623, pp. 
134-135), and Roberts approved of it {2\ of T., pp. 
86-39). Again every pamphleteer, notably Hitch¬ 
cock (1580), Gentleman (1614), and S. Smith 
(1661), recommended the home fishery as a cure 
for beggary an«l substitute for workhouses : many, 
like Keymor (1601), pointed out in Robinson’s 
words that “all other trades will follow of their 
own accord, one as it were begetting another,” 
that it was what A. Smith called productive labour; 
I. R, {The Trade’s Increase, 1615) urged the 
strength it would add to the navy, and lamented 
the waste of East Indian sailors and ships (one of 
whi(!h was named The Trade’s Increase). Robin¬ 
son held on all these philanthropic, economic, and 
political grounds that home - fishery and East 
Indian trade —he purposely omits the wool trade— 
were England’s two chief sources of wealth and 
strength, and wished to encourage fishing by reviv¬ 
ing the quaint laws instituting compulsory fast- 
days (2 k 3 Ed. VI. c. 19; 5 Eliz. c. 6, § 12, 
etc.; cp. Pari. Hist., iii. 253), and by driving Dutch 
fishermen from our shores unless they settled, or 
half the crew and owners of their boats were 
English. This numerical compromise was old 
(1 Hy. VII. c. 8), and reappeared in 1660 (12 
Car. II. c. 18, § 6). Robinson’s pleas for a 
national bank (E. p. 34 ; Gal. of State Papers, 
Dorn. Ser., 1650, p. 182, 1664, p, 364), for a 
labour (0. of A.)y land, and wills registry {C. P., 
1652, pp. 18, 21), one supreme court of equity and 
common law {G. P., 1653, p. 23), and county courts 
(<6.), were new then, and bore fruit long afterwards. 

Other schemes refiected the views of various 
schools. Thus, he echoed Misselden’s plea for 
stricter aulnage, “a mont de pi4te,” etc. (see 


Aulnager ; Monts db Pi^tjS) while he swallowed 
Malynes’s nostrum for regulating exchange {B, C, 
pref.). Like Culpeper, Misselden, and Malynrs, 
he wished to limit interest by law, and succeeded 
in 1651; although like Misselden and Malynes he 
attributed high interest to scarce money. Like 
Misselden and Roberts, he advocated mercantile 
courts, assignable debts, and the incorporation of 
traders trading to one place ; his language on this 
last head is peculiarly like that of Roberts {E, S., 
p. 45 ; T of T., p. 51). - J. D. E. 

RODBERTUS, Karl Johann (Rodbeetus- 
Jagetzow) (1805-1875), was born at Greifswald 
in Swedish Pomerania, where his father was 
professor of law in the university. The elder 
Kodbertus removed in 1808 to Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, where his wife possessed landed estate. 
The son was a student of law at Gottingen and 
Berlin from 1823 to 1826. After being em¬ 
ployed for some years in legal oflices in Prussia, 
he studied politieal economy, history, and 
philology at Heidelberg, and then travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. He pur¬ 
chased in 1836 the estate of Jagetzow in 
Pomerania (from which he is often called 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow), and resided there from 
1836, taking an active part in local administra¬ 
tion, and much occupied with the management 
of his property. He became in 1847 a member 
of the provincial diet, and sat in the second 
united diet. He was active in the struggles of 
1848 as a warm supporter of German unity, 
and, at the same time, an earnest maintainer 
of the independence of the popular assembly as 
against the crown. He was appointed minister 
of public worship and instruction in the 
Auerswald administration, butverysoonresigned 
in consequence of a disagreement with the 
other members of the goveriimont. After 1849 
he retired from public life and devoted himself 
altogether to social studies. 

Rodbertus s writings produced little effect in 
his lifetime, and he was not held in much 
esteem as an economic theorist until some 
recent writers—especially Adolf Wagner— 
brought his name into prominence. He is 
now regarded, except by the partisans of Marx, 
as the hither of the so-called scientific, as 
opposed to the utopian Socialism. At first, 
wo are told, an enthusiastic believer in tradi¬ 
tional economic doctrines, he early worked out 
for himself, as explained in this article, what 
was in many respects a new system, which 
during the nest of his life he held without any 
noteworthy variation. His essential principles 
are already stated in a tract written in 1837, 
and well worth reading for its clearness and 
vigorous, though not faultless, reasoning —Die 
Forderungen der arheitenden Klassen; and they 
are expounded again and again in his later 
productions, with little change even in their 
formulation. In order to understand his views, 
we must keep steadily before us his fundamental 
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doctrine (stated in liis Soziale Briefe an v. Kirch- | 
mannf 1850) that all commodities cost labour ' 
and only labour—a proposition on which, Makx 
afterwards laid much stress, but which, unless 
explained away by distinctions, is not true, 
and gives a perverted idea of the conditions of 
production. From this proposition Rodbertus 
infers that the best measure of the value of a 
commodity is the amount of labour which it 
has cost, or rather which is, on the average, 
necessary for its production. 

Like most of the recent socialists, he has a 
philosophy of history of hia own, which lie 
explains in his Uniersuchurugen auf dem Oehiete 
der NatwmUOekonomie des klassischm Alter- 
thums, and more briefly in hia Beleuchtung der 
sozialen Frage, pt. ii. According to hia scheme, 
society, after the introduction of pasture and 
agriculture, passes through three stages—the 
first the heathenish-antique, including succes¬ 
sively the theocracy (Egypt, Peru), the caste- 
stAte (India), the satrapy (Persia), and the 
/yis (Greece and Romo) ; the second, or Chris- 
tian-Germanic, comprehending the church state, 
the class-state (Stande-staat), the bureaucracy, 
and, lastly, the representative state; and the 
third the Christian-social, which is the organisa¬ 
tion of the future. In the first stage the 
worker himself is the property of another. 
The second is based on property in land and 
capital, property in men having ceased to exist, 
and exchange is carried on through money and 
credit. In the third, land and capital will be 
the property of society at large ; no private pro¬ 
perty but that in labour will be recognised ; any 
one who produces anything socially useful will 
have a claim to the product of a labour equal to 
his own out of the general fund of the society. 

The most serious existing social evils are, in 
his view, the diminution of the worker's pro¬ 
portional share in the products of industry—a 
diminution which he thinks is in process of 
steady increase; and the frequently recurring 
industrial crises by which the workers are the 
greatest sufferers. Both these evils he con¬ 
siders necessary results of the present economic 
system. They can be removed only by the 
final organisation above-mentioned, which, 
however, he thought it would take 500 years 
to introduce. But in the meantime reform 
was possible, especially a reform of wages. 
The possession of land and capital remaining 
as at present, the share of the wage-earner in 
the product of his labour must be augmented, 
he must be made to benefit by the increased 
and increasing productivity of labour, and ho 
must be withdrawn, so far as it is possible, from 
the operation of the chances and changes of the 
market. He explains'this transitional system 
in his essay *‘Der Normalarbeitstag" in the 
Berliner llevue^ 1871. In order to divide the 
result of the national production equitably, 
that is, in the proportion of the contributions 


made to it by the several workers, the perform¬ 
ances of the latter must bo reduced to a common 
measure. Labour in different branches of^ 
business would be compared by moans of a 
normal time - labour - day. Using definite 
numbers only to fix ideas, the normal time- 
labour-day being one of ten hours, six hours of 
mining work and twelve of work in textile 
manufactures might be tnken as equivalent to 
the normal ten, the amount of effort and self- 
sacrifice expended in those limes in the different 
occupations named being taken to be the same. 
Ii a man, then, worked only three hours in 
mining or six in textile industry, he would bo 
regarded as having worked half a normal day. 
But this rule would not suffice ; for the product 
of the . work done in a tiiiie-la);our-day by 
different men in the same occupation will be 
different. A fair average of the actual result 
which might be achieved in a normal time- 
labour-day must be struck in each sort of 
work, in other words a normal vvork-labour- 
day must be fixed for each. If a miner, 
though working for six hours, or a weaver, 
though working for twelve hours, were to 
accomplish only half the work which ought to 
be produced in a full timc-labour-day, he would 
be credited with only half-a-day of normal 
work-time. But not merely does Rodbertus 
thus reduce to a uniform mode of measurement 
the various divisions of labour and the different 
grades of industrial capacity or assiduity; he 
similarly regulates the amount of reward for 
each contribution of work. He establishes for 
this purpose a labour currency instead of a 
metallic. The product of every sort of labour 
being measured by normal work-time, products 
of equal wcuk-timo would bo equal in value, 
and both would receive as their remuneration 
drafts on the common fund for an amount of 
commodities which was the product of the same 
amount of work-time. The system here ex¬ 
plained would be the necessary regulator, not 
only of the final collectivist economy, hut also 
of a capitalism carried out under the supervision 
of the state by private persons owning the 
means of production, if the distribution were to 
be according to services rendered, and not, as 
in some socialist programmes, according to the 
wants of individuals. If private property in 
the means of production existed, it would bo 
necessary first to set aside, out of the total 
product, the portions to be allotted to the 
owners of land and tile capitalists who took 
part in the production. The whole system 
would require periodical or occasional adjust¬ 
ment according to changes in the value-in-use 
of commodities and services—** otherwise supply 
and demand could not bo held in equilibrium, 
and the constant free circulation of the forces 
of labour among the various departments of it 
would not be secured.” 

In politics, Rodbertus was national and 
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iiijjj to the increase wliereof the nation is not only 
accommodated and enriched either by what they 
deal in or with what they stand in need of ^ but ” 
its foreign trade is enhanced (B, (7., p. 3), “the 
wealth and welfare of this kingdom may justly be 
measured i)y the kingdom’s trailic” (A'. <Su, p. 24), 
reveal glimpses of a larger view, which also found 
official recognition (Scobell’s Parliament Acts^ 
1656, c. 5, preamble). These three books deiilt 
the first, A. Smith dealt the final, blow at that 
mediipval hostility to trade to which Sully and 
Francis Bacon had imparted new life(cp. Hahl, Zur 
i3eschic.hU der volksvrirtsdiaftlichen Ideen in Eng^ 
land, 1893, ch. v.). Again, Robinson praised trade 
because it “ makes a nation populous ” {C. P., 1653, 
p. 13): Foutiiby (1663) and his successors con- 
verte(l and therefore caricatured this proposition. 
Again, Mun, Misskldbn, and Roberts always wrote 
that increased trade meant increased revenue: 
Robinson’s warning tliat trade will not be more 
unless customs are less, so that revenue will neither 
swell nor shrink, snapped this last link between 
Fnglish economics and Rodin’s identification of 
revenue and national wealth {E.S., p. 9; B. (7., p. 7). 
Again, Von Hoyking {Zur Oeschichte der Jlandes- 
bilanztheorie, 1880, p. 77) suggests that Robin¬ 
son invented the plan of transferring customs 
from exported to imported manufactures, and 
especially to luxuries. This plan was an obvious 
application of the creed of the Balance of 
Tuadb iq.v.), which since Stafford (1681) had 
had a sumptuary tinge {ib. p. 67); Misselden 
foreshadowed it (Circle of CWwierce, 1623, pp. 
134-135), and Roberts approved of it {i\ of 2*., pp. 
36-39). Again every pamphleteer, notably Hitch¬ 
cock (1580), Gentleman (1614), and S. Smith 
(1661), recommended the home fishery as a cure 
for beggary and substitute for workhouses ; many, 
like Keymor (1601), pointed out in Robinson’s 
words that “all other trades will follow of their 
own accord, one as it were begetting another,’’ 
that it was what A. Smith called productive labour; 
I. R. (The Trade's Increase, 1615) urged the 
strength it would add to the navy, and lamented 
the waste of East Indian .sailors and ships (one of 
whi{;h was named The Trade's Increase). Robin¬ 
son held on all these philanthropic, economic, and 
political grounds that home-fishery and East 
Indian trade —he purposely omits the wool trade— 
wore England’s two chief sources of wealth and 
strength, and wislied to encourage fishing by reviv¬ 
ing the quaint laws instituting compulsory fast- 
days (2 & 3 Ed. , VI. c. 19; 5 Eliz. c. 5, § 12, 
etc.; cp. Pari. Hist., iii. 253), and by driving Dutch 
fishermen from our shores unless they settled, or 
half tlie crew and owners of their boats were 
English. This numerical compromise was old 
(1 liy. VII. c. 8), and reappeared in 1660 (12 
Car.. U. c. 18, § 6). Robin.son’s pleas for a 
national bank (E. S„ p. 34 ; Cal. qf State Papers, 
Dorn. Ser., 1650, p. 182, 1664, p. 364), for a 
labour (0. of A.)^ laud, and wills registry ((7. P., 
1652, pp. 18, 21), one supreme court of equity and 
common law (C. P., 1653, p. 23), and county courts 
(t5.), were new then, and bore fruit long afterwards. 

Other schemes reflected the views of various 
schools. Thus, he echoed Misselden’s plea for 
stricter aulnage, “a mont de pi4t^,** etc. (see 


Aulnaoer ; Monts db Pi6tj5) while he swallowed 
Malynes’s nostrum for regulating exchange (B. C. 
pref.). Like Colpeper, Misselden, and Maltnes, 
he wished to limit intere.st by law, and succeeded 
in 1651; although like Misselden and Malynes he 
attributed high interest to scarce money. Like 
Misselden and Roberts, he advocated mercantile 
courts, assignable debts, and the incorporation of 
traders trading to one place : his language on this 
last head is peculiarly like that of Roberts (E. S., 
p. 45 ; T. of T., p. 61). - J. D. E. 

RODBERTUS, Karl Johann (Rodb^tus- 
Jagetzow) (1805-1875), was born at Greifswald 
in Swedish Pomerania, where his father was 
professor of law in the university. The elder 
Rodbertus removed in 1808 to Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, where his wdfo possessed landed estate. 
The son was a student of law at Gottingen and 
Berlin from 1823 to 1826. After being em¬ 
ployed for some years in legal offices in Prussia, 
he studied political economy, history, and 
philology at Heidelberg, and then travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. He pur¬ 
chased in 1835 the estate of Jagetzow in 
Pomerania (from which he is often called 
Rodbertus-Jagetzow), and resided there from 
1836, taking an active part in local administra¬ 
tion, and much occupied with the management 
of his property. He became in 1847 a member 
of the provincial diet, and sat in the second 
united diet. He was active in the struggles of 
1848 as a warm supporter of Gorman unity, 
and, at the same time, an earnest maintainer 
of the independence of the popular assembly as 
against the crown. He was appointed minister 
of public worship and instruction in the 
Auerswald administration, but very soon resigned 
in consequence of a disagreement with the 
other members of the government. After 1849 
ho retired from public life and devoted himself 
altogether to social studies. 

Rodbertus’s writings produced little effect in 
his lifetime, and he was not held in much 
esteem as an economic theorist until some 
recent writers—especially Adolf Wagner— 
brought his name into prominence. He is 
now regarded, except by the partisans of Marx, 
as the father of the so called scientific, as 
opposed to the utopian Socialism. At first, 
we are told, an enthusiastic believer in tradi¬ 
tional economic doctrines, he early worked out 
for himself, as explained in this article, what 
was in many respects a new system, which 
during the iiest of his life he hold without any 
noteworthy variation. His essential principles 
are already stated in a tract written in 1837, 
and well worth reading for ite clearness and 
vigorous, though not faultless,* reasoning— 
Forderungen der arheitenden Klassen; and they 
are expounded again and again in his later 
productions, with little change even in their 
formulation. In order to understand his views, 
we must keep steadily before us his fundamental 
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doctrine (stated in his Soziale Briefe an v, Kirch- 
inanUf 1850) that all commodities cost labour 
and only labour—a proposition on which, Makx 
alterwards laid much stress, but which, unless 
explained away by distinctions, is not true, 
and gives a perverted idea of the conditions of 
production. From this proposition Rodbertus 
infers that the best measure of the value of a 
commodity is the amount of labour which it 
has cost, or rather which is, on the average, 
necessary for its production. 

Like most of the recent socialists, he has a 
philosophy of history of his own, which he 
explains in his Untersuchungen auf dem Oebiete 
der National-Oekonomie des klassiscJien Alter- 
thumSf and more briefly in his BeleucHung der 
sozialen FragCy pt, ii. According to his scheme, 
society, after the introduction of pasture and 
agriculture, passes through three stages—the 
first the heathenish-antique, including succes¬ 
sively the theocracy (Egypt, Peru), the caste- 
state (India), the satrapy (Persia), and the 
l\)lis (Greece and Rome) ; the second, or Chris- 
tian-Germanic, comprehending the church state, 
the class-state (Stiinde-staat), the bureaucracy, 
and, lastly, the representative state; and the 
third the Christian-social, which is the organisa¬ 
tion of the future. In the first stage the 
worker himself is the property of another. 
The second is based on property in land and 
capital, property in men having ceased to exist, 
and exchange is carried on through money and 
credit. In the third, land and capital will be 
the property of society at large ; no private pro¬ 
perty but that in labour will be recognised; any 
one who produces anything socially useful will 
have a claim to the product of a labour equal to 
his own out of the general fund of the society. 

The most serious existing social evils arc, in 
his view, the diminution of the worker's pro¬ 
portional share in the products of industry—^a 
diminution which he thinks is in process of 
steady increase; and the frequently recurring 
industrial crises by which the workers are the 
greatest sufferers. Both these evils he con¬ 
siders necessary results of the present economic 
system. They can be removed only by the 
final organisation above-mentioned, which, 
however, ho thought it would take 500 years 
to introduce. But in the meantime reform 
was possible, especially a reform of wages. 
The possession of land and capital remaining 
as at present, the share of the wage-earner in 
the product of his labour must be augmented, 
ho must be made to benefit by the increased 
and increasing productivity of labour, and he 
must bo with(&awn, so far as it is possible, from 
the operation of the chances and changes of the 
market. He explains'this transitional system 
in his essay *‘Der Normalarbeitstag" in the 
Berliner Itevucy 1871. In order to divide the 
result of the national production equitably, 
that is, in the proportion of the contributions 


made to it by the several workers, the perform¬ 
ances of the latter must bo reduced to a common 
measure. Labour in different branches of^ 
business would be compared by means of a 
normal time - labour - day. Using definite 
numbers only to fix ideas, the normal time- 
labour-day being one of ten hours, six hours of 
mining work and twelve of work in textile 
manufactures might be taken as equivalent to 
the normal ten, the amount of effort and self- 
sacrifice expended in those times in the different 
occupations named being taken to be the same. 

It a man, then, worked only three hours in 
mining or six in textile industry, he would bo 
regarded as having worked half a normal day. 
But this rule would not suffice ; for the product 
of the . work done in a time-lai^our-day by 
different men in the same occupation will be 
different. A fair average of the actual result 
which might be achieved in a normal time- 
labour-day must be struck in each sort of 
work, in other words a noimal vvork-laboiir- 
day must be fixed for each. If a miner, 
though working for six hours, or a weaver, 
though working for twelve hours, were to 
accomplish only half the work which ought to 
be produced in a full time-labour-day, he would 
be credited with only half-a-day of normal 
work-time. But not merely does Rodbertus 
thus reduce to a uniform mode of measurement 
the various divisions of labour and the different 
grades of industrial capacity or assiduity; he 
similarly regulates the amount of reward for 
eacli contribution of work. He establishes for 
this purpose a labour currency instead of a 
metallic. The product of every sort of labour 
being measured by normal work-time, products 
of equal work-time would be equal in value, 
and both would receive as their remuneration 
drafts on the common fund for an amount of 
commodities which was the product of the same 
amount of work-time. The system here ex¬ 
plained would be the necessary regulator, not 
only of the final collectivist economy, but also 
of a capitalism carried out under the supervision 
of the state by private persons owning the 
means of production, if the distribution were to 
be according to services rendered, and not, as 
in some socialist programmes, according to the 
wants of individuals. If private property in 
the means of production existed, it would bo 
necessary first to set aside, out of the total 
product, the portions to bo allotted to the 
owners of land and tlie capitalists who took 
part in the production. The whole system 
would require periodical or occasional adjust¬ 
ment according to changes in the value-in-use 
of commodities and services—** otherwise supply 
and demand could not be held in e<piilibrium, 
and the constant free circulation of the forces 
of labour among the various departments of it 
would not be secured.” 

In politics, Rodbertus was national and 
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monarchical, because he thoii^^ht that the solu¬ 
tion of social problems could be best elaborated 

a Germany united under a royal house. He 
9 kept aloof from the democratic agitations of his 
time. He would tolerate, he said, no movement 
for exciting the working classes against the 
executive power. In economics, as we have 
seen, ho accepted the present order provisionally 
as the natural outcome of the past, though he 
looked for a better in the future, and would not 
plunge suddenly into a new industrial system 
having no links of connection with the present. 
When urged by Lassalle to join the Arbeiter- 
vei’cin, he decidedly refused to do so, though ho 
continued in uninterrupted correspondence with 
Tjascallo till the death of the latter. He set 
aside Tjassalle’s no loss than Scuultze-De- 
litzsc’h’s associations as supplying no adequate 
solution of the labour-problem, of which indeed 
no solution could bo improvised, though a partial 
improvement of the workman’s condition was 
already possible. Though he was in favour of 
universal suffrage, ho did not ajiprove of the 
policy of setting it before working men as their 
first object; if a political aim such as this were 
added to their economic demands, he thought 
the effect would bo to lead their aspirations and 
efforts into wrong channels. 

It has been disputed how far Rodbertus’s 
views were original. The doctrine of the iron 
law of wages and of the steady decline of the 
workman’s proportional share of the nation’s 
industrial income, wore reproductions, or perhaps 
exaggerations, of theories of Ricardo. And the 
notion of surplus value, which we find in him, 
had certainly been propounded previously by 
William Thompson. The idea of labour-money 
had been suggested before 1830; it was practi¬ 
cally tried in the third decade of the century by 
Robert Owen (see Labour Exchange), and, 
after him, by Proudhon. The question of 
Marx’s indebtedness to Rodbertus has been 
keenly dehateil. Engels repudiates any such 
obligations on the part of Marx, which, never¬ 
theless, seem to be real and even considerable. 
It is difficult to prove that a later author 
borrowed from an earlier one, because he may 
have independently arrived at the same con¬ 
clusions ; but there is no doubt that Rodbertus 
had previously ])iit forward some of the views 
most j)rominent in Marx’s system. 

Besides the writings of Rodbertus named 
above, may be mentioned as of special importance 
his Zitr Erkenntniss ujisererslmitsimrthsrJiu/tlicIien 
ZmtUnde (1842), and his Ofetier Brief an das 
ComitS des dmtsehen Arbeitervereins zu Leipzig 
(1863). He handled various questions which 
were merely occasional or of purely German 
interest. Thus, he gave much attention to the 
reform of agrarian legislation, and especially to 
improved arrangements for enabling agricultural 
proprietors to borrow on the security of their land. 
In the sphere of general theory, he combated the 
law of the diminishing productiveness of capital 


applied to agriculture, and rejected the Ricardian 
theory of rent, substituting one of his own, which, 
however, seems not to have met with acceptance 
from any other economist. 

Such of his writings as remained unpublished at 
his death, and could then be recovered, have been 
edited by Wagner and Kozak; and there have 
also appeared several series of his letters to Wagner 
(1878), to Peters (1878), to J. Zeller (1879), 
and to Rudolf Meyer (1882). Lassalle’s letters 
to him have also been edited by Wagner; but his 
letters to Lassalle have not been found. 

[Diehl in Handw. der Sozialicissenschaften .— 
WUrth in AUg. Deutsche Biogr. —Ad. Wagner, 
Riniges von und iiher Rodbertus-Jageizmo (in the 
Tubingen Zeitschrift fUr die gesammte Staats- 
ujissenscJiaft (1878).—Georg Adler, Rodbertus^ 
der Begriinder des vjissenschhftichen Soziedismus, 
—W. H. Dawson, Oertnan Socialism, ch. iii. “Karl 
Rodbertus and the Wages Principle” (1888).—J. 
Rae, Socialism.] J. K. i. 

RODRIGUEZ DE COLMENAR. See Col- 
menar, Rodriguez de. 

RQSDERER, Pierre Louis, Comte (1754- 
1835) politician and author, was born at Metz 
and died at Bois-Roussel (Orne). 

He was a deputy to the ^tats-gdndraux in 
1789, and frequently reporter to the committee 
of finance. 

On the 10th Fructidor, year iv, (28 August 
1796), Roederer established a review, published 
each decade, the Journal d'^conomie pidAique, de 
morale et de politique, and thus collected round 
him many able contributors, as Laromiguieres, 
Madame de Stael, Lacretelle the elder, J. F. 
Bourgoing, Saint Aubin, Andr6 Morellet, Benjamin 
Constant, Du Pont de Nemours, Arnoiilt, etc. 
At this time another review, the Decade of J. 
B. Say, established 29th April 1794, was at the 
height of its prosperity. Roederer represented 
from tho economic point of view the meeting- 
point between the Physiocrats and the disciples of 
Adam Smith. J. B. Say belonged to the latter 
school. Either there was not place for two 
journals dealing with the same subjects or the 
public preferred tlie more slashing Dicade, and 
Rcederer’s journal existed hardly a year (5 vols. 
in 8vo). When J. B. Say on entering the Tribunat 
ceased to edit the Decade, November 1799, 
Roederer, a few days later, 30 Frimaire, year viii. 
(21st December 1799), recommenced his review, 
calling it this time Mtrrwires instead of Journal, 
This new periodical, however, existed even a 
shorter time than the former (2 vols. 8vo), and 
soon this scientific journal disappeared for ever. 

Rnederer also edited a daily paper, the Journal 
de Paris, established 1776. Ho wrote many 
pamphlets on subjects of the day; among these 
it will suffice to give the name of one which 
appeared in 1840, entitled Mhnoires sur quelques 
points iVRconomie politique lus an Lycie en 1800 
et ISOl (8vo). Roederer. taught in 1800 political 
economy at the Lyc^c, now the AthhiSe of Paris. 
He was appointed in 1796 professor of political 
economy at the normal school (where Vander¬ 
monde had taught), but he never performed the 
duties. 0. f. 
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ROESLER, Karl Frikdrich Hermann 
(1831-1895), born in Munich, was appointed 
professor of the political sciences in the uni¬ 
versity of Rostock ; resigned that chair in 
i878, and in the following year went to 
Tokio as adviser on public law and com¬ 
mercial policy to the Japanese foreign office. 
In this position he is said to have exercised 
great influence. He died in Austria on his 
return from Japan. 

His principal writings, besides articles in different 
periodicals on value, prices, income, and the inter¬ 
national division of labour, are: Zur Kritik der 
Lehre von Arheitslohnj 1861 ; ‘ Grundsdtze der 
VolksunriJischaftslehrey 1864; Veher die Orund- 
lehren der von Adam Smith hegrVindeten Volks- 
mrthschaftstheorie^ 1867 (2nd cd. 1871); and 
Vorlesungen HtJber Volkswirthschafty 1878. He 
belonged to the historical school, and to that 
branch of it in particular which insists strongly on 
the close relations which exist between economics 
and jurisprudence. Roscher praised him as having 
pointed with special force to “the treasure of 
experiences and ideas on economic subjects collected 
by the jurists during ages, and handed down by 
the characteristically persistent tradition of their 
profession.” Cossa accuses him of having fallen 
into gross errors in the interpretation and criticism 
of the fundamental doctrines of Adam Smith. 
Cossa does not specify these errors, but appears 
to refer to Rdsler’s opposition to the individualist 
principles of the liberal economists. The book 
Ueber die (inindlehren, etc., in fact, contains a 
searching and acute polemic not so much against 
Smith himself as against what the Germans call 
Srnithianismust the system of the so-called classical 
school. Rbsler’s discussion of elementary ideas 
and his strictures on the ordinary terminology are 
often sagacious and just. In his Vorlesungen he 
maintained, as necessary and desirable, the pre¬ 
dominance of the capitalist in the regulation of 
industrial life, and objected to coalitions amongst 
the working classes, as furthering the dangerous 
igitation of the social-democratic party. These 
opinions led to a sharp attack on him by Max 
Hirsch in an article entitled “ How one qualifies 
oneself for Japan.” 

[Lippert in If audio, der Staatsw, —Cossa, Introd, 
alio Studio ddV B.P.f p. 438, English ed., 1893, 
pp. 286, 403, 420.] j. K. i. 

ROGERS, James Edwin Thorold (1823- 
1890). Thorold Rogers was educated at King’s 
College, London, and at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree, with a first 
class in Literoe HvmanioreSy in 1846, He 
entered holy orders in the Church of England, 
and took some part in the High Church move¬ 
ment, contributing an article to Orby Shipley’s 
Church and the World, But his attention was 
drawn to economics by his friendship with 
CoBDEN ; and in 1862 he was elected to the 
Drummond professorship of political economy 
at Oxford. 

The fruits of his professorship were the first 
two volumes of his monumental History of Agri- 
culture and Prices in England, covering the period 


1249-1400 (1866), his Manml of Political 
Economy for Schools (1868), and an edition of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1869). Owing 
to academic antagonisms, however, the convocation 
of the university, which at that time had the 
right of electing to the Drummond Pr6fessorship, 
refused in 1868 to elect Rogers for a second term. 
He then turned to current politics, surrendered 
his clerical status, and in 1874 stood as a 
candidate for parliament at Scarborough. He 
did not succeed in securing his election till 1880, 
when he wovS chosen in the liberal interest at 
Southwark. He was re-elected for Bermondsey, 
a division of Southwark, in 1885, but he lost his 
seat in 1886. Meanwhile he wrote Cobden and 
Public Opinion (1873) ; edited the Speeches of 
John Bright (1868), the Protests of the Lords 
(1875), and Gascoigne’s Liber Veritatum (1881); 
issued (1882) the third and fourth volumes of 
his History of Agriculture, covering the period 
1401-1683 ; wrote a popular account of his con¬ 
clusions concerning economic history, under the 
title Six Centuries of Work and Wages (1885); 
as well as a number of popular articles and 
booklets, of which perhaps the best is The 
British Citizen (1885). After the loss of his 
seat in parliament, he turned with renewed 
zeal to his historical researches, and was able to 
issue in 1887 the fifth and sixth volumes of his 
History (for the period 1584-1702), and the First 
nine years of the Bank of England, For many 
years he had held the almost nominal Tooke 
professorship of economic science at King’s 
College, London, and he had lectured at Worcester 
College, Oxford ; in 1888 he was re-elected to the 
Oxford professorship. Two courses of his profes¬ 
sorial lectures have been printed under the titles, 
TheEconomie Interpretation of History and, 

posthumously, The Industrial and Commercial 
History of Etvgland (1892). The 7th and 8th 
volumes of his History, coming down to 1793, are 
being prepared chiefly from material he had col¬ 
lected, by one of his sons, Mr. A. G. L. Rogers. 

Thorold Rogers’s reputation rests on his History 
of Agriculture and Prices, which will remain an 
extremely valuable repertory of material for 
economic history, however much subsequent 
writers may dissent from the conclusions he 
believed be could draw from them, and however 
much it may need to be supplemented by evidence 
of other kinds. His attitude with regard to 
general economic theory and economic policy 
remained throughout that of the Manchester 
School; in his earlier writings he was also 
greatly affected by the writings of Bastiat. In 
his later years, however, he saw his way to defend 
trade unions ; he had long ridiculed the Ricardian 
doctrine of rent ; and in Jiis later works he was 
inclined to speak of “ political economists ” in 
terms which magnified his own divergence from 
them. 

[See an article by W. J. Ashley in the Political 
Science Quarterly (New York), iv. (1889), 381; 
and the notice by E. Castelot in Nouveau Diction- 
naire d!Economic politique, Supplement.] 

w. J. A. 

ROHR, Julius Bernhard von (1683-1742), 
a protestant canon at Merseburg, displayed 
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from his very youth an active iulorcst in 
economic questions ; early in life in his thesis 
for his doctor 3 degree, he took up the subject 
of the advanconent of economic study {De 
exc-oUndo studio occonomico tarn jrrincipum quam 
jyrivatorum, Lei]>/.ig, 1712), and argued for the 
esUblislirnent of professorships of economies in 
the universities. 

Til liis Comijcndieusft Ilauslhaltunga-Bibliothek^ 
TiCipzig, 171 G, Kohr also urged the foundation of 
state‘Subsidised economic societies, to which he 
desired to commit the supervision of economic 
measures of general interest ; the main object of 
his writings, liowever, is the minute investigation 
of the means of enabling each individual to prosper 
in his enlling. To combat the contempt with which 
the nobility looked down on trade and traders, 
he maintains that as a matter of fact noblemen 
trade witli their cattle and corn, the learned with 
their writings, the soldiers with their bodily and 
muscular strength : trade is thus almost universal 
among mankind. 

[Hoscher, Qesch. dcr Nat. Oek. in DeutschZandt 
p. 378.] E. ca. 

ROLT, Richarp (1725-70), had served in 
the Jacobite army in tlio '45, and thereafter 
lived in London by his pen. Besides poems, 
operas, and especially political pamphlets, he 
produced a commercial dictionary with an 
introduction by Samuel Johnson, 1756. The 
contempt exjiressed for this book by M‘Culloch 
in his Commercial Dictionary^ 1832, and 
especially in his LiUratnre of Pol, Econ,^ 1845, 
goes too far, though the main motive of the 
three parties most concerned in it — Rolt, 
Osborne, and Johnson—was probably to make 
money. 

The voltmie is a folio of between 400 and 600 un¬ 
numbered j)tiges, preceded by a full-length froulispieco 
representing jBritisli commerce and maritime power, 
with the motto from JRn,. v. 105, “ Supereiit quibua lioc, 
Neptune, dedisti." The title runs ; “ A Now Oictionary 
of Trade and Commerce, compiled from the information 
of the most, eminent merchants and from the works of 
the best writers on eominertMal subjects in all languages, 
containing among other things:— 

“ T. An account of the natural productions which are 
comlucivc to trade throughout the world. 

“ 11. The different manufactures established In each 
IKirticular country. 

“111. Kxplanation of all the terms used in commerce. 

“IV. E xplanations of the pri nci i >al terms of geography, 
astronomy, and navigat ion, so far as they are connected 
with trade. 

“V. An exact account of the coins, weights, and 
measures in use throughout the world, reduced to the 
English standard. 

“ VI. A description of the cstabli.shed banks, trading 
companies, and staple commodities of different conntrie.s. 

“Vll. The state of the Briti.sh trade, national debt, 
funds, customs, excise, and other taxes. 

“ VIII. ITie laws relative to trade and commerce. 

“ For the use of the merchants and tradesmen of Great 
Britain as well as of private gentlemen. By Mr. Rolt, 
with the asslstahce of several eminent merchants.” 
(London, Osborne, etc., 1766.) 

jrhe first or editor’.^ preface is dated 24th December 
1755, and addressed to Lord High Admiral Anson; It 
refers to French competition and toSavary’s Dictionary 
and its exaggerations of French greatness. 

Boswell (mh daio 1761) gives Johnson’s own admis¬ 
sion of his authorship of the second preface, but 
says it nrst appeared In the 2nd edition, 1761. It 


appears, however, in the 1st edit-ion, 1756. ’I'he style is 
characteristic. “ The writers of this volume are not so 
far exempt from epidemical prejudices but tliat they 
please themselves with imagining that they have 
reserved their labours to a propitious conjuncture, and 
that this is the proper time for the publication of a 
Dictionary of Commerce.” The dictionary proposes to 
exhibit “the materials, the places, and the means of 
trainck,” the means im luding education, especially In 
book-keeping an<i money mattens. “All this ho [the 
merchant] must learn mfrrely as a private trader attentive 
to his own advantoge; but, as every man ought to 
consider himself as part of the community to which he 
belongs, and, while he prosecutes his own ipterest, to 
promote likewise that of his country, it is necessary for 
the trader to look abroad upon mankind and study many 
matters which are perhaps more properly political than 
mercantile,” such as the balance of trade, the good and 
evil of monopolies and companies, the state of our 
colonies, the duties and taxes. “ To teach all this is the 
design of the commerfial dictionary, which, though 
immediately and primarily written for the merchants, 
will be of use to every man of business or curiosity. 
There is no man who is not in some degree a merchant, 
who has not something to buy and something to sell, 
and who does not therefore want such Instruction os 
may teach him the true value of possessions or 
commodities." “We therefore hope that we shall not 
repent the lalsnir of compiling this work, nor flatter 
ourselves unre.asonably iu predicting a favourable 
reception to a book which no condition of life can 
render useless, which may contribute to the advantage 
of all that make or receive laws, of all that buy or sell, 
of all that wish to keep or Improve their possessions, of 
all that desire to be rich, and all that desire to bo wise.” 

The vindication of the alphabetical form of the book is 
worthy of the lexicographer: “ Sciences [like arithmetic 
or geometry] in themselves systematical and coherent, 
are not very properly brokim into such fortuitous distri¬ 
butions. But commerce comprised in its whole extent 
seems to refuse any other method of arrangement, as it 
comprises innumerable particulars unconnected with 
each other, among which there is no reason why any 
should be first or last, better than is furnished by the 
letters that compose their names.” j. b. 

ROMACfNOSI, Gian Domenico (1761- 
1835). Bom at Salso JMaggiore, Pamia; one 
of the most brilliant philosophers and jurists 
of Italy. He graduated at Parma, his first 
.studies having been in physics and matlie- 
matics. He published iu 1791 bis Genesi del 
dirittopenaUj an important work whicli brought 
him into notice both in Italy and abroad. 
From 1791 to 1802 Romagnosi resided in 
Trent, first as a magistrate and then as a 
practising jurist. In 1802 lie was appointed 
to the chair of public law at the university of 
Parma, in 1806 he was called by the ministers 
of tlio first kingdom of Italy to Milan, where 
he compiled the code of penal law. In 1807 
he was made professor of civil law at the 
univer.sity of Pavia, and, shortly afterwards, 
was summoned by the government to Milan 
to occupy a professorship established for the 
improvement of higher legislation. During 
the latter years of Romagnosi’s life he was 
deprived of his oflBcial appointments, reduced 
to live by writing for different reviews and to 
accept help from his devoted friends; he died 
in Milan, 

Romagnosi’s energy embraced many branches 
of knowledge; his numerous works, which went 
through several editions, bear witness to his 
ability. The chief are; Qenesi dd diritto penatA 
(1791 ).—Introduxione alio studio dd dvrUto puh- 
hlico universale (1805 ).—Assunto primo detUk' 
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gcunza del diritto naturale (1820).— DdV indole 
e deifatUni ddV incivUimento (1832). The philo¬ 
sophy of Boni&gnosi is essentially eclectic and 
moderate in tone ; without presenting new ideas, 
it gives a powerful synthesis of the political and 
social theories of the 18th century. Yet it is not 
lacking in true originality as shown by the con¬ 
ception of the philosophy of social life as the 
science of sciences and crown of knowledge ; this 
places Romagnosi among the precursors of sociology. 
Germs of the present positive school of law are 
distinct^ found in his work on the factors of 
civilisation as well as in his Gened, Roiiiagnosi’s 
fundamental principle, the strictly positive method 
of observation he employs, the data he uses, the 
results he arrives at, are closely allied to the modem 
direction of juridical philosophy, and present a close 
analogy with the positivism of Herbert Spencer. 
Economic ideas abound in his principal works; 
particularly in his Introduzione al diritto puhblicOi 
in his PHnoijdi di diritto amminislrativOt in the 
A ssunto pnmo di diritto naturale^ in the Fattori 
ddV mcwUvmentOf and more especially in the 
htiiuzioni di civile jdoeofia^ published 1839 after 
his death. Romagnosi wrote numerous articles on 
economic and statistical subjects, which appeared 
chiefly in the Annali universali di atatistica^ which 
develop more fully his economic doctrines and 
illustrate the relation between economics and law. 
These articles, written during the last and saddest 
years of his life, are not considered as among his 
best productions ; they were collected in two 
volumes. He maintains that the material superi¬ 
ority of a nation can only be secured by an equal 
distribution of wealth ; he vindicates the practical 
character of economic science, combating useless 
abstractions, anddemandingthatmanbe considered, 
not individually, but as a member of the social 
circle he lives in. Romagnosi formed an essentially 
historic conception of economic phenomena, studied 
objectively. Dogmatism in political economy, he 
says, is opposed to common sense—permissible, 
perhaps, in olden but not in modern times. He 
applies this idea to international trade, in which, 
.vhile accepting the truth of the principle of 
absolute free exchange, he maintains the neces¬ 
sity of a reference to history, asserting that there 
exist social conditions under which universal 
competition is impossible. He examines private 
property in land from that standpoint, which 
regards it as an historical institution, changing as 
the social conditions change, and justified by the 
necessity of improving and developing the cul¬ 
tivation of the land to provide for an increasing 
population. Romagnosi's definition of political 
economy as the Scienza deU* ordine aocidle deUa 
richezm is reproduced by Cossa and adopted by the 
majority of the present Italian economists. The 
most important points in Romagnosi’s economic 
doctrine are those bearing on the relation between 
economics and law, free competition and state 
interference. The legal sociologist can be traced 
in all Romagnosi’s economic writings ; the liberal 
economist in those on judicial matters, and the 
experimental philosopher in both one and the 
other. He sees clearly the connection between 
economic and juridical principles, and aims at the 
conception of a public economic law as a guide to 
VOL. III. 


social requirements. Ho endeavours above all 
things to apply his doctrines practically. Romag- 
nosi’s enlightened eclecticism inspires his ideas 
on competition and state interference. La Social- 
itd and free competition are, according to him, 
essential economic conditions. The conception of 
egoism must be modified by that of sociology. He 
formed a judicial conception of individual economic 
liberty, demanding restrictions for the protection 
of individuals and of society ; different restrictions, 
according to the progress of social development. 
Free competition—the more efficacious, the more 
equal the intelligence and the freedom of each 
individual — requires, according to Romagnosi, 
three essential conditions, social powers to be 
made equal, this equality protected by the law, 
and mutual public assistance enforced to the 
advantage of the weak. Finally, as for state 
interference, though Romagnosi combats such 
interference in economic and commercial matters, 
he is very far from advocating an absolute absence 
of control. He urges the necessity of the formation 
and maintenance of a social power, limiting indi¬ 
vidual action, thus protecting the liberty of all, 
and to this power he assigns the task of promoting 
economic, moral, and political improvement. In 
economic matters state interference should be 
regulated by social requirements, differently 
developed according to the conditions of place 
and time, stepping in where individual action is 
incapable of obtaining good and useful results. 
The best edition of the complete works of 
Romagnosi, of which we have quoted the 
principal ones, is that of Milan, 1841. His 
papers on economy are collecte«l in two volumes : 
Collezione degli articoU di economia politica e di 
statistica di O. J). R. 

[Concerning the philosophical and juridical 
ideas of Romagnosi, see, among many others, 
G. Ferrari, La merUe di Q, D, Romagnosi^ Milan, 
1835.A. Pilo, “La filosofia civile di G. D. 
Romagnosi,” Milan, 1882, in the Filangieri 
(a well - known review published in Milan). — 
Concerning his economic ideas, see G. Valenti, 
Le idee economiche di G, D, Romagnod^ Rome, 
1891.] u.». 

ROMAN LAW has now a history extending 
over twenty-three centuries. It has influenced 
the existing law of all civilised countries, and 
in a modified form is actually the law in a 
large fjart of Europe. The influence it has 
exerted over the rights of property renders it 
especially deserving notice in a wmrk dealing 
with economics. The history of Roman law 
begins with the ‘ ‘ twelve tables, ” 450 b. o. Their 
enactments, though not actually preserved in 
a complete form, are known through numerous 
quotations and references in the works of 
Roman historians and lawyers. This law dealt 
with the two principal transactions occurring 
in the life of ancient Rome—the “inancipatio,” 
the sale in solemn form in the presence of five 
witnesses, and the person holding the scales in 
which the copper coin used for payment of the 
purchase price was weighed; and the “ nexum,” 
the loan in solemn form. As the development 
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of cornnierco in tho following centuries neces¬ 
sitated coiivcyanees and contracts, not being 
sales or loans in the strict sense, the pontilfs, 
whoso duty it was to act ;i3 presci vers and 
interpreters of the law, devised new means for 
giving legal valnlity to such convcyancos and 
contracts. This was done witli the help of 
what was called the “ intcr[)retatio ” of the law 
of the twelve talilos. This meant something 
more than intci pretaiion in the strict sense, 
being rather an extension of the provisions of the 
law by way of analogy. Thus a rule of pro¬ 
cedure contained in the twelve tables—according 
to whicli tlie admission of a claim in an action 
was e.fpiivalcnt to a judgfnent in favour of the 
plaintiff—was used as a convenient method of 
transferring ownership in cases where there was 
no sale, or wIkm c the forms of the “ mancipatio ” 
were not applicable. This procedure was called 
“in jure cessio,” and had a very striking re- 
.scniblancc to the “common recovery” of English 
law, which was used as a means for barring 
entails (see ENi’AHi, Law of). The further 
progress of “ interpretatio ” made it possible to 
use the forms of “mancipatio” for a variety 
of purposes which had previously not been 
thought of. The custom arose to comply with 
the form of “mancipatio” by paying down a 
nominal sum (mancipatio sestertii nmnrno 
uno), by which moans, in tlie case of a real 
sale, the proj)erty was made to pass before the 
actual jmrcliase price was paid ; and in other 
cas(*s the property could bo traiisfernMl by the 
mere fiction of a sale. The tiansactioii called 
“fidueia,” introduced in a similar way, has 
special interest to Englisli students of legal 
history, as it was the prototy|)e of “\ise.s ” and 
“ trusts.” “ Fidueia ” was a conveyance of the 
property by “mancipatio,” in connection with 
which the transferee undertook in certain events 
to reconvey the property to the transferor. This 
method was principally used when the property 
was transferred by way of security for a loan, 
and was to bo retransferred on repayment of 
the loan, hut was also applied for other jmrposes 
(Df.cositum ; Commopatum ; Mandatum). 

Another agency was at work by the side of 
tlie “interpretatio,” whicli hcl])ed to deliver 
Homan law from tlie bondage of formalism. 
This was the expansion of the Roman state 
and the intercourse of Homans with persons 
who, though resident within homan territory, 
were excluded from the privih'ges of Roman 
citizenship. These persons were not under the 
rules of the civic law—“jus civile,” and their 
transactions were governed by a sort of natural 
law which was called “jus gentium,” because 
it embodicil certain elements common to all 
the tribes who traded with Rome. This law 
was also apjilicahle to certain kinds of property 
in which the full ownership of Roman civil law 
(‘‘dominium ex jure Quiritium”) was not recog¬ 
nised, and which, in (contradistinction to things 


which were transferred by “mancipatio” (“res 
mancipi ”), were called “res nec mancipi.” 
The former category included such things only 
as belong to an archaic agricultural community 
(land in Italy, slaves, animals used in connec¬ 
tion with agriculture), whilst articles of trade 
and money belonged to the things which were 
transferable by mere delivery without the forms 
of mancipatio. Judicial arrangements, intro¬ 
duced 367 B.C., when a new oflice—that of the 
“prajtor” — was created for the purpose of 
superintending the administration of justice, 
helpicd considerably to increase the influence of 
the “jus gentium” on Roman law. This was 
more particularly the case since tlie appointment, 
242 B.C., of a special “pnetor peregiinus” for 
disputes between aliens and Roman citizens, or 
between aliens iiUer se. 

The prietor had a certain liberty in adminis¬ 
trating the law, which enabled him to relieve 
the persons concerned from the liarshness of 
the letter, as in England the equitable jurisdic¬ 
tion of the chancellor has been employed to 
prevent an abuse of legal rights. The methodi¬ 
cal sjiirit of the Roman nation prevented a 
capricious exercise of these discretionary powers, 
and led to the introduction of a custom accord¬ 
ing to which each prietor laid down certain 
rules which he intended to observe permanently 
during his year of ofUco, and which he collected 
in an edict called “ cdictiim perpetiium.” As 
successive proitors acquired the habit of retain¬ 
ing such parts of their prcdccess(]irs’ edict as 
did not require alteration, and of adding such 
new matter as seemed convenient to them, the 
pretoriaii edict soon became a regular body of 
law, called “jus honorarium.” During the 
last century of the republic the edicts attained 
a stereotyped form, and were reissued from year 
to year without alteration. Under Hadrian 
tlie two edicts were put togctlier and revised 
by Salvius Julianna, and made binding by 
statute {Senatv^ comuUum). Thus Roman law 
at the beginning of the 2nd century A.i). con¬ 
sisted of tlie “ twelve tables,” the customary 
law added to them by “interpretatio,” the 
“ jns goiitium ” as embodied in the “Edictiim 
Hadrianum,” and those additions to law whicli 
had been made by imperial legislation—such 
legislation having alrea(ly at that stage assumed 
a certain importance. 

During llio following centuries the influence of the 
jurists was the dominant factor in the development of 
law. This influence was fostered by the “jus ro- 
spondendi,” a privilege which, since the reign of 
Augustus, was granted by the emiieror to distinguished 
lawyers, and gave their opinions the same authority 
which in England is attributed to the decisions of the 
superior courts. Masaurius Sabinus, a follower of C. 
Atojus Capito—a well-known jurist during the reign of 
Augustus—appears to have been the first to establish 

legal school during the reign of Tiberius, and an 
opposing school was formed by Proculus, a disciple 
of Iiabeo (another distinguished Augustan jurist); for 
some time afterwards the jurists were divided into 
two camps, the “Sabinians" and the “ Proculians ” 
(Oelaua, Salvius Jiilianus, and Gajus being the most 
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roniineut authorities of that period), but the difference 

otween the two schools disappeared in the subsequent 
period, of which Scaevola ar^ Papinian, Ulpian and 
PhuIus are the best representatives. The “jus respcn- 
deiidi ” ceased to be conferred after the end of the 8rd 
century, and from that time the pow'er of the emperors 
was the only influence affecting the development of 
law. The work of the jurists hud brought about the 
coliection of the (dements previously mentioned into 
a systematic whole, but the emperors now gradually 
exerted themselves to eliminate the differences between 
the various elements. Tina was facilitated by the 
gradual disappearance of the distinctions between 
“cives” and “peregrini ” and the other changes which 
transformed the dominion of a city into the rule of a 
cosmopolitan empire. 

Hut the emperors, b(\sid(^s this w'ork of unification, set 
tliomselves another task, viz. that of codification. For 
this purpose the old law which had been digested by 
various jurists had to bo d('.clared in an authoritative 
manner, and the new statute law had to be collected 
and arranged. The first task was facilitated by a statute 
of Theodosius and Valentiniau, which selected five 
authors whose works were to be the only ones possessed 
of authority. These wore Papinianus, Paulus, Gajus, 
Ulpianus, ami Modestiiius. Tluiy were selected because, 
at the time, their writings were more widely circulated 
than those of other writers like Scaevola, Sabinus, 
Julianus and Marcellus, w'hich were not to have any 
-iuthority except in so far as they wore quoted by the 
above-mentioned authors. In cases of difference of 
opinion the majority was to decide, but the opinion of 
Papinian was to prevail over the opinion of any other 
single writer. 

The earlier statutes of the emperors, which, like the 
law expounded by the jurists, were considered part of 
the old law, were during tlie 4th century brought to- 
g(!tlier in two collections respectively Cijilled the Codex 
Gregorianus and the Codex Ifermogenianus, and the 
later statuto.s wliich constituted the n(nv law were, in 
43S A.D., collected in the Codex Theodosianus. The 
statutes subsequently issued are known as the Post- 
Theodosiari Novels. 

These material.s, the selected writings of the jurists, 
the collections of older statutes, and the Theodosian 
collection and Post-Theodosian Novels were in existence 
when Justinian undertook his gi'eat work which now 
forms the Corpus J uris Civilia, and in its present arrange¬ 
ment consists of four parts; (i) the Institutes, being 
an elementary summary of the law divided into four 
books; (2) the Digest or Pandects, being a collection of 
passages from authoritative authors arranged according 
to subjects in fifty books; of these, the forty-seventh 
and forty-eighth books deal with criminal law and are 
cormnonly called “ libri terribilcs ’’; (3) the Codex, 
which embodies the whole of the imperial statutes, and 
is subdivided into twelve books; (4) the Novels, being 
Justinian’s subsequent statutes, some of which contain 
v»;ry material alteration of the law. 

The law, as embodied in Justinian's collection, is now 
commonly called “ Homan Law." This body of law 
formed the subject of study when, on the foundation of 
the university of Bologna (about IlOO a.d.), students 
from all parts of Europe came to that seat of learning. 
It was then that the belief formed itself that “Roman 
law” was a kind of universal law, and that the native 
law prevailing in different places only represented local 
deviations from universal rules. This belief was, of 
course, strongest in the territories forming part of the 
holy Roman empire, regarded by many as a continuation 
of imperial Rome, and this fact accounts for what is 
called the “reception" of Roman law, which, subject 
to local customs, became the common law of the 
countries now fonning part of the German empire, 
Holland, Austria, and Switzerland. The increased in¬ 
fluence which the “doctors ot law," who were persons 
learned In Roman law, began to obtain during the 16th 
century in comparison to the lay judges who administered 
the local law, helped to bring about this result, con- 
firmed by express enactment of the establishment of 
the Imperial Chamber Court in 1465 (see Cameralistio 
ociencb). 

The system of Roman law thus introduced into 
'^jormany and other countries did not, however, in its 
permanent form, remain identicial with the law of 
somewhat modified by the 
^iinciples of caiion law, local custom, and the neces- 

wes 01 modern commercial intercourse, was gradually 


formed by the decision of the judges; and this modernised 
Roman law has survived in a great part of Germany, 
but will ill IPOO be superseded by the new German 
civil code. The law which is now operative in other 
jarta of Germany, in Switzerland, Austria, France, 
Holland, and Italy is also influenced to a great extent 
by the doctrines of Roman law, and Dutch-Roman law 
prevails in several British colonies and dftpcmlencie.s, 
e.g, the South African Colonies and Ceylon. 

In England the influence of the Italian jurists was 
also considerable, but the fact that the English kings 
were national kings, and did not claim universal 
dominion, coupled with the circumstances that the 
Englisli courts were much more centralised and better 
able to develop a national sj item of law than the courts 
on the continent, prevented the wholesale introduction 
of Roman law* into this country. It is true tliat Roman 
lav. ,vas, at a very early period, taught in Oxford by 
Vacaiius and othons, and that the writings of Olanville 
and Bractoii represent the law oi their time us very 
similar to Roman law; but their ideas did n«;t, not¬ 
withstanding their great reputation, obtain a permanent 
footing. No doubt the Chancellors whose jurisdiction 
began to assiiino iiiiportanco under Hichaid II. were 
influenced by certain ideas derived from Homan law- 
more particularly those which enabled them to draw a 
distinction between formal and beneficial ownership, 
but the equity jurisprudence which they established 
soon assumed a character of its own, not retaining 
many traces of a foreign origin. The law administered 
by the admiralty court and the bishops' courts, a part 
of which is still preserved in the ju-actme of the probate 
division of the l)igh court, was more directly influenced 
by the principles of lloinan civil and canon law. 

Owing 10 the long history of Homan law, it has 
received a vastly greater amtmul of attention from 
Juridical science than any other system of law, and its 
study is therefore best fitted as a means for explaining 
the general features'of law to beginiusrs. At the same 
time the early stages of the development of the system, 
which antic^uariau research, aided % the writings of the 
Roman jurists and historians, has reconstructed in a 
very complete manner, are ennnently interesting to 
students of the progress of social and economic inter- 
course among men. 

[The literature of Roman law is so vast that it is 
impossible to enumerate oven the most important 
works. By way of general introduction, Sohiu’s In¬ 
stitutes of Roman Law translated by liOdlie, with an 
introductory essay by Erwin Grueber, will be found 
most useful as well as Salkowski, InstituHonen des rom. 
Rechts (translated Into English by Whitfield). See also 
Poste, The Elements of Roman Law of Gajus. —Moyle, 
finperatoris JusCiniani Institutiones JAbri QuatuoVf 2 
vols. — Ilolland and Shad well, Select Titles from the 
Digest of Justinian. Of the books containing a full 
account of the system of Roman law as now practised 
in certain parts of Germany, Demburg’s Randekten, 3 
vols., is distinguished by lucidity of exposition And 
arrangement. 

An interesting account of the early history of Roman 
law is to be found in Mommsen’s Roman History. Sii 
Henry Maine’s Ancient iaiy, and Ihering, Der Geist des 
rdmisrMn ReoJUSj contain most valuable and ingenious 
observations on the spirit of Roman law, which, how¬ 
ever, assume some previous knowledge in the reader. 
As to the influence of Roman law in England, see Pollock 
and Maitland, History of English Ijiw, i. pp. 88-114 ; 
ih. p, 196 et passim; Goudy, An Inaugural Lecture on the 
Fate of the Roman Law North and South of the Tweed.] 

E. 8. 

ROSOHER, William (1817-1894), was born 
in Hanover, where his lather held a high judicial 
post. After he had studied history and political 
science at Gottingen and Berlin, he established 
himself in 1840 as lecturer in both these studies 
at the university of Gottingen, where in 1843 
he was apiDointed professor-extraordinary of 
political economy, and the next year was pro¬ 
moted profe.ssor. In 1848 he was called to 
the university of Leipzig, where he died in 
1894, after forty-six years' successful discharge 
of his professorial duties. 
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The importance of Roscher lies rather in the 
field of method than in that of dogma. He 
is sometimes considered as the founder ^ in 
Germany of the historical method in political 
economy. This, however, cannot bo admitted 
without reservation. Before him, F. List had 
already produced, on an entirely historical 
basis, his Naliona/es i^ystem der politischen 
Oekonomic^ 1841, and Selunitthcnner, Adam 
Mullek, and even in the 18th century Justus 
Mospjr, had pursued similar studies. Auguste 
Comte in France in his PJdlosophie VosUive^ 
which appeared between 1830 and 1842, had 
also claimed the liistorical method for the whole 
province of social science, even though perhaps 
ho did tiot pursue it in every direction. 

The numerous writings of Roscher may be 
divided into four groups :— 

1. The historical philological writings, the 
earliest group, wliich include his dissertation for 
obtaining his doctor’s degree, De hisUrricoR doctniKX 
ajmd sophistas maiorea vestigiiSy 1838, and Leh/re^ 
IFer/c, urid ZdUdter des ThukyduUs^ 1842: the 
projected continuation of this, which should 
have extended to Herodotus, Xenophon, and the 
Uomari historians, was never written. 

2. In this group we may include all the works 
in which he put forward his “System of Political 
Kconomy.” To these there belongs first the pre¬ 
paratory synopsis : (Mmndriss m Vorl^mngen ^er 
die StmtswirthschaJ't 7iach yeschichtlicher Methode^ 
1843 ; then, in five volumes, the expansion of 
this short study arranged as follows ;—vol. i.. Die 
(Jmndlagen der Natioiialokonomief 1854 ; vol. ii., 
hie NationaUikonomie des Ackerbaues und der 
verwandten Urproduktionszweige^ 1859 ; vol. iii., 
Die Nationalukonomik des Handels und Geiverb- 
/leisseSf 1881 ; vol. iv., System der Finanzvdssen- 
achafty 1886 ; vol. v., System der Armmpflege und 
Amienpolitiky 1894. The first volume by way 
of introduction deals with abstract or theoretical 
political economy. In the following volumes 
applied or practical economics are made the 
principal subject of inquiry. In the same group 
may bo included a number of separate monographs 
aiul treatises, among which may be mentioned 
Ueber den Luxus^ 1843 ; Belrachtungen iiber 
Sodalismus und Kwnmunismus, 1845 ; Ueber 
Komthmerungen, 1847 ; Kolonien^ KolonuU- 
politik und Aumoanderung, 1856. 

3. This gi-oup is composed of his numerous 
writings on the history of economical literature, 
as the essays; Zur OeschiNite der englischen 
Volkswirlhschcfftslehre im 16. urui 17. Jahrhunderty 
1851*52; Ueber die Kin- und Uurchfuhmng des 
Adam Smithschen Systems m DeiUschlandf 1867 ; 
Bin grosser NationatOhmom des IJ^. Jahrhunderts 
(Nicolaus Oresniius). 1862, and his monumental 
work GeJichiclUe der NationalOkonomik in Deutsch¬ 
land, 1874. 

4. The last group contains some treatises be¬ 
longing to the region of politics which appearetl 
shortly before bis death, collected and erilargetl 
under the title of Politik^ geschicktlixhe Naturlehre 
der Monarchie, AristoknUie und Demokratie, 
1892. After the death of Roscher, his son Karl 


publislied further a collection of aphorisms written 
at various times, principally of a religious nature, 
The book is entitled Geistliche Gedanken dnes 
Nationalbkonomtn, 1895. 

Roscher calls his method the historic or historico- 
physiological in opposition to the philosophic or 
idealistic method. He contends that the object 
of political economy is not to point out the best 
possible state of things, as the system of the 
physiocrats would have it, and as socialism will 
have it at the present day, but to describe in its 
continuous jirocess of development the state of things 
actually evolved. The best condition belongs more 
or less to tlie realm of imagination ; the historical, 
on the contrary, is accessible to close scientific 
observation. Of the two principal scientific 
questions “what is?” and “what should be?” 
Roscher wishes to answer the former only. 
The latter can the less lead to exact results, 
as the “ what should be ” depends upon 
varying circumstances, and opinions about it 
have constantly 11 actuated. If, accordingly, 
Roscher denies the possibility of a science on 
an hlealistic basis, he, on the other hand, 
believes that by the study of what baa actually 
occurred he can find a “firm island of scientific 
truth which may be accepted in the same manner 
as the adherents of different systems of medicine 
all admit the teaching of mathematical physics.” 
Political economy in Roscher’s sense would thus 
only “ describe ” and draw from historical parallels 
“ threads of indication ”— Leilfaden —^leading up 
to the presumable economic movement of tbe 
future ; he will neitlier criticise nor construct. 

In the collective system of science, political 
economy has its place next to politics, of which, 
in a certain sense, it constitutes only a specially 
developed branch. If politics be denoted the 
science of national life, Roscher defines political 
economy as the science of the economic national 
life. Legal science is a third sister science 
inasmuch UvS legal, political, and economical 
science form a special group among subjects of 
.scientific inquiry. They support each other 
mutually, and it is impossible to understand 
one of the three sides of national life with 
which they deal without at the same time 
keeping the others in view. It is a special 
peculiarity of the historico-physiological method 
to assist in this collective consideration. 

Political economy, taken by itself, is divided, 
as has been already remarked, into a theoretic 
and a practical section. Tbe study of tlie abstract 
or theoretical branch prepares the ground for the 
study of practical economics in the same way as 
the knowledge of anatomy prepares the ground 
for the ptudy of physiology. It is concerned 
with “economic laws of development” which 
Roscher characterises as “laws of nature,” not 
thinking, however, of mechanical but of organic 
nature. This is Roscher's meaning when he 
speaks of an “ historic science of nature ” dealing 
with politics and economics respectively. 

like the vegetable and animal world, the life of 
nations runs through four stages of development— 
childhood, youth (the time of bloom), manhood 
(the time of ripening), old age (the time of decay). 
Thus development moves in an ascending and a 
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desceudiug direction. This movement is best 
studied by inquiring into the history of nations 
belonging to antiquity, because theii* completed 
career is before us. 

Three principal economic factors govern the 
evolution of every nation ; of tliese, one takes 
precedence in each successive period of life, 
namely, Natwre^ Labour^ Ca^Ual. “In the 
earliest period,” says Roscher, “nature still 
predominates throughout. In the second period, 
such as modem nations have lived through since 
the latter part of the middle ages, labour becomes 
ever more important. In the third, capital is 
predominant. . . . Usually the happiest time of 
nations coincides with the commencement of the 
third period.” But this happy period does not 
last for ever. “ At last political economy declines 
contemporaneously with the nation.” Then gradu¬ 
ally the peculiarities of the earlier stages of 
civilisation come to the front again. “Childish 
old ago resembles the helplessness of childhood.” 

This historical model Roscher applies to econ- 
<.rnic conditions generally as well as to each 
individual department. In the childhood of every 
nation everything keeps within the bounds of 
natural economy (Natural-wirthschaft), or econ¬ 
omics in kind, preceding money economics, or 
Geld-wirthschaft; it is the period of local and 
social restriction. Civilisation presses more and 
more towards freer administration of money 
and credit, which last exclusively governs the 
highest grade, the period of unrestricted com¬ 
petition. In the final stage, civilised life sub¬ 
sides again to natural conditions. Hence it is 
impossible to speak in absolute terms as to the 
expediency of any economic institutions. “The 
historic method,” says Roscher in the preface to 
his OrundrisSj “ will not simply praise or blame 
any economic institution ; for certainly but few 
institutions have existed which to all people, or 
in all stages of civilisation, have been absolutely 
beneKcent or absolutely detrimental. The leading- 
strings of the child, the crutch of the aged would 
be unendurable to the man. ” And he adds by way 
of illustration :—“ As a rule he can only rightly 
judge when, where, and why, for example, perpetual 
charges on property, forced-labour, guild-rights, 
monopolistic companies should bo abolished, who 
has fully understood why in their day they had to 
be introduced.” It is in connection with this that 
Roscher, in spite of his respect for the system of 
Adam Smith, yet also ascribes fitness relatively to 
their date to the Mercantile System and that of 
the Physiocrats. However, he does not always 
remain constant to this point of view. Thus, for 
example, the French Bishop Nicholas Obesme 
(^.v.) is praised as “the greatest scholastic politi¬ 
cal economist,” because even in the 14th century 
he argued in favour of freedom as to the rate of 
interest and also advanced a monetary theory 
“ almost entirely correct according to the opinions 
of the 18th century.” Similar praise is given to 
Thucydides, who lived two thousand years earlier. 

Roscher, however, exaggerated the conception of 
economic laws of nature when he wished them 
to include the observation that pigs are low in 
price both at the lowest and the highest grade of 
civilisation, or when ho thinks he can explain by 


natural laws the reason “ wliy hitherto steel pen.*! 
have had so little success within the German 
customs union, sewing-needles in France, razor-s 
and scissors in Belgium.” 

Roscher himself is aware that with such a general 
theoretic basis there remains little scope for practi¬ 
cal political economy, although, according to his 
opinion, it ought to form the most important part 
of the science. Hence he considers that he ought 
to warn his readers against the fatalistic inactivity 
which might otherwise result from the knowledge 
that “ gegen das Alter keir Kraut gewachaen ist ” 
(no herb is grown which can ward off old age), 
'file rtra^tical statesman, he says, must always 
assume his people to be immortal, just as in fact 
every nation in this world aspires to immortality. 
Further, the mortality of a nation can fortunately 
as little be proveil with certainty a.s that of an 
individual. He thinks that geneially it is the 
statesman’s part to act as physician for economic 
disease. “ The therapeutic action of the art,” thus 
Roscher continues, “ will be profitable particularly 
for the following purjioses: (1) to strengthen the 
curative powers of nature if they be too weak ; (2) 
to moderate the impulse of nature if too violent; 
finally, (3) to rectify its direction if it should 
appear in the wrong place.” From the point of 
view of national hygiene the period of maturity is in 
his opinion to be bfought on as quickly as possible, 
and then to be retained sa the stationary condition ; 
in other words, the period of decay should be 
postponed as long as possible. Roscher, therefore, 
in no way adheres to the principle of absolute 
“laissez-faire et laissez-passer.” On the contrary 
ho reproaches List, for instance, with having re¬ 
commended protective duties for manufacturing 
industry only and not for agriculture also, although 
the latter needs such support in a still greater 
degree than the former, especially in the more 
developed stages of civilisation ; and at the same 
time with having undervalued the favourable effects 
of temporary export-duties and export-bounties. 

Roseber’s views of Politics run parallel with his 
economic theories. There are three constitutional 
types which respectively preponderate in the 
successive stages of historical development, viz. 
Monarchyy Aristocrajcy^ and D&tnocracy, This 
tripartite division, which was used by ancient 
writers, especially by Aristotle, is, according to 
Roseh(Jr, still applicable at the present day. 
He places a constitutional system of government 
under the head of democracy, and says: “ The 
England of the present day may be regarded as a 
democracy in fact, which, though moderate, is sub¬ 
ject to but few legal restrictions.” He sdmits 
another fourth form of government, which, how¬ 
ever, is only a sub-species, and comes on with the 
advent of the declining period—“ military tyranny,” 
or, to follow the name of its greatest representative, 
Csesarism. Csesarism as a form of government 
appear.** when the distinction between rich and 
poor degenerates into a hostile contrast in social 
life. The proletariat is then content with that 
form of government which seems to offer it the 
most, and the possessing classes, urged by the threat 
of anarchy, ultimately take the same road and hand 
themselves over to a dictator, because, as Roscher 
expresses himself, “ a man will rather illow body 
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and goods to be consumed by one lion than by ten 
wolves, or a hundred jackals, or a thousand rats.” 

Roscher explains that it is a di/licult matter to 
decide at a given moment which of the several 
periods a nation has then reached, since the prin¬ 
cipal characteristics of a stage of development are 
manifested most clearly when the next period has 
alrearly been entered on. 'ITie following are, how¬ 
ever, according to Roscher, sure signs of a condition 
of decline: the growth of a bmtal idea of morality; 
the emancipation of women ; linally a marked 
development of socialistic and communistic cur¬ 
rents of thought, the last especially being char¬ 
acteristic. As pcri(jds of universal history which 
have been distinguished by a powerful diffusion of 
socialistic and communistic ideas, the following are 
specially mentioned by Roscher :— 

In ancient times the periods of declining Greek 
char.nd.cr and of the degenerating Roman 
repuV)lic ; in modern times the period preceding 
the final success of the Reformation ; and again 
the present time. Roscher himself is aghast at 
the inevitable conclusion that we consequently 
stand on the threshold of the period of decline. 
“Terrible par.allel,” he exclaims. “However,” he 
a<ld.s by way of consolation, “yet a nation never 
tleclines from the height of civilisation to which 
it has once attained so long as it knows how to 
preserve the treasures of its moral life. Also, 
the essential dillVrencos between our own times 
and those of anti(piity must not be forgotten, 
such as the abolition of slavery, and above all 
tlie presence of Christianity, bringing in its train 
the means of gi-ace which render complete moral 
regeneration accessible to every man.” 

Rut Roscher’s views could not consistently 
remain on this high level. They contrast .so 
sharply with his conceptions of a natural law 
involving an over-recurrent circle of growth and 
decay, that a relapse is inevitable. 

In another place, he considers that no nation 
pos.se.s.ses unlimited intellectual capacity. If 
once all the ideals of a nation bo used up, it 
must necc.s8arily descend to lower aims which 
finally bring decay with them. The development 
of history according to Ro.scher therefore lead.s 
to conclusions far from optimistic. Rut all this 
only concerns life here. In the life to come, 
as lio repeatc<lly brings out in his OeMicJie 
(fedanktm^ there is added to existence eternal 
growth in eternal moral perfectibility, i.e, an 
eternally-continued development upwards. 

This metaphysical doctrine explains how 
Roseher admits an earthly circle of development 
and of decay in the case of individual nations 
arid persons, while he holds other views as 
regards humanity as a whole. He derides the 
attempts of certain historical philosophers, especi¬ 
ally Herder, “ to draw a parallel between the periods 
of universal history and the age of the individu.al, 
and even with the seasons,” being of opinion 
that so long as we do not even know whether 
we are in the earliest or the latest part of the 
history of mankind, every scheme of universal 
history on such lines must be a castle in the 
air. Darwin's theory of evolution appears to 
him “a philosophy of nature in the bad sen.se of 
the word ” ; these view's also determine his attitude 


towards the materialistic conception of history. 
According to him, Marx is “ in general no close 
reasoner.” Hkgkl he admits, however, to have a 
great genius for liistory, but he thinks that on ac¬ 
count of the “ carelessness of his definitions ” the 
perusal of liis works is a bad preparation for poli¬ 
tical economists. Against Condorcet he repeats 
the objections of the “great Maltuub,” and on 
similar grounds he opposes Carey’s opinion of 
the progressively increasing capacity for advance 
of the human race. The well-known' saying of 
Schiller, “/>/« WdtgescMchte ist das WeltgericlU/* 
(“the history of the world is the judgment of the 
world”), does not receive Ids approval. In the 
sense which Schiller intended, it is, in his opinion, 
certainly false, since in this world bad principles 
usually triumph. The views of A. Comtb were 
practically unknown to him. 

If, oil the one hand, Roscher was thus inde¬ 
pendent of the whole historical aspirations of 
ids age, on the other, he is by no means in full 
accord with tlio historical school of German 
political economists which was founded under 
the influence of his teaching. Knies and HlLDK- 
nuANi) already contradicted both his conception 
of the economic laws of nature and his rejection 
of progressive development of the whole human 
race. Schmoller and Brentano, though nearest 
to him in mode of thought, yet followed A. 
Comte’s theory of social evolution. 

But there are differences in method as well; 
this is insisted on by Schmoller in his .article 
“ Volkswirthsehaft ” in the llandwOrterhuch der 
Staalswissenschaflen (Jena, 1895). Referring to 
Roscher and Hildebrand, this article says: “The 
older historical political economy has repeatedly 
desired to turn too quickly to account the lessons 
of universal history ; we are now aware that 
laborious inquiries into the details of economic 
history can alone supply the right basis for the 
study of history in its economic and joint aspect.” 
Hence modern economic science dates only from 
the epoch of “economic historical monographs.” 

’lliese observations aim more esf)ecially at 
Roscher’s frequently criticised passion for scraps 
of information which is noticeable in many 
parts of his wmrks, containing numerous analogies 
collected together from all period.s of history 
without any reference to their special circum¬ 
stances or essential conditions. 

There is further this characteristic distinction, 
that Roscher places the theory of political economy 
at the beginning of this system, to which it is to 
serve as introduction, while the present adherents 
of this historical school place it at the end, or 
reserve it as a matter to be left to the future 
development of the science. 

Schmoller explicitly declares in the above- 
mentioned essay his doubt “ whether we can and 
should speak at the present day of historic laws.” 

But in one resj>ect Roscher stands out far 
above all his successors. While these almost 
exclusively go to historical sources, and, broadly 
speaking, neglect the economic liteiature of the 
past, Roscher’s principal strength is shown in 
the opposite direction. He did not fall into the 
neglect of the older systems, especially of classical 
political economy so strikingly prominent among 
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XtiU'.T writers. Yet while Roscher was.imdouhtedly 
one of the chief founders of the historic method 
of enquiry on the basis of political economy, he 
cannot properly be reckoned among the modem 
historic school of German political economy ; he 
held on his way free from their weaknesses. Nor 
can we omit to record the influence of his early 
teaching, at a time when the study of economics 
had dropped almost out of touch with the require¬ 
ments of the time. Those who remember the 
quickening effect of his early lectures at Leipzig 
still speak with enthusiasm both of them and of 
his power of interesting his hearers. Roscher, be¬ 
sides, was a true German, scholarly in nature, a 
man of an honourable disposition and disinclined 
to any connection with clique or party. 

[G. Schmoller, Znr Litteraturgeschichte der 
SUiats- und Sucialwissenschaften^ Leipzig, 1888.— 
Art. ‘ ‘ Roscher ” in llandw'&rterbuch der Staaiswia- 
senschaflen^ ed. by Conrad, Elster, Lexis, Lbning, 
vol. V., Jena, 1895.—Dr. Henry, Wilhrlm Roscher 
iind seine Bed&ntung fUr die NaiionaiOkommik, 
Leipzig, 1894.—Obituary notices on Roscher by 
Miaskowski in Berichte uber die VerhandluTujen 
der kgl, - sdchsischen OeseUschaft der Wiaseu' 
sckaften zu Leipzig^ 1894, with copious notices of 
Roscher’s writings.—By K. Bucher in Preiiss. 
Jahrhilchery July 1894.—By Ottokar Lorenz in 
Magazin fMjr Litteratur^ 1894.—By Julius Wolf 
in MUnchener allgem. Zeiiung .—By Brentauo in 
Berliner Nalionalzeitumj. — Finally, Roscher’s 
biography by his son Karl Roscher, prefixed to 
the posthumous publication GeisUiche Gedanken 
eines Nationalokonomeny Dresden, 1895, with 
portrait.] A. o. 

ROSE, Right Hon. George (1744-1818), 
came of a Nairnshire family. His father was 
an Episcopal clergyman in Forfarshire ; he was 
brought lip by an uncle in England, and served 
in the navy as a boy. Afterwards he entered 
on an olficial career and held several subor¬ 
dinate government posts, the chief one being 
that of secretary to the treasury, which he 
filled witli only a few months’ interval from 
1782 until 1801. He sat in parliament, for 
Ijaunceston, Lymington, and Christchurch, 
from 1784 till his death. From 1804 to 1806 
he was joint paymaster-general of the forces, 
and vice-president of the board of trade in 
Fitt’s second administration; and in 1807, 
under the Duke of Portland, he resumed the 
latter office and added to it the treasnrership 
of the navy, which he held during the 
remainder of his life. 

Rose was in the closest relations with Pitt, 
throughout the latter’s ministerial career, and 
was constantly consulted by him ; his intimate 
knowledge of the details of trade and of finance 
were especially valuable to the great fiscal 
reformer. He was the author of several pamphlets 
or tracts of considerable value in their day ; 

Bri^ Examinodion into the increase oj the 
Revenue, Commerce^ and Navigation of Great 
Britain since 1788, published anonymously in 
1793 ; a similar Brief Examination . . . from 
1798 to 1709, anon. 1799 ; in these he emphasised 


the improvements within those periods in imposi- 
tion and collection of taxes, increase of revenue, 
better management of public debt, and the growing 
prosperity of the nation in spite of war expendi¬ 
ture ; Considerations on the debt on the Civil List, 
1802, in which the history of the civil list is 
sketched, and its recent administration exoner.ated 
from the accusation of waste ; Observations on the 
Poor Laws, and on the Management of th^ Poor 
in Great Britain^ 1805, which urged the reduction 
of pauperism by more systematic provision of 
employment for the poor, and by the better 
education of children, but without a thorough 
giivp of the facts of the case; Observations 
respecting the Pvhlic Expenditure, and the influence 
of the Grmvny 1810, a careful explanation of the 
saving of 24 millions sterling, eflected by Pitt by 
improved management of the levenuo and 
diminution of placemen ; Obsen:ations 09i Banks 
for Savings, 1816 ; Proposed system of Trade 
with Ireland explained, 1785, a vindication of 
the proposals by which Pitt would have practi¬ 
cally established free trade with Ireland. 

[Diaries and Correspondence of Right Hon. 
George Rose, ed. Harcourt.--Irving's Book of 
Scotsmen (not quite accurate).—Stanho])e’s Life 
of Pitt. — Gentleman!8 Magazine, 1819,—Brit. 
Mus. Catalogue.—Parliamentary debates.] 

K.G. P. 

R5bLER. See R 0 K 8 LEI 1 , Karl F. H. 

ROSSI, Pellegrino Luigi Euoap.do (1787- 
1848), born at Carrara and assassinated at 
Rome, . was one of the most distinguished 
economists of the century, “although,” as 
Joseph Garnier, whose opinion is a weighty 
one, says, “his name is coniiecteii with no 
great scientific discovery, his clearness of 
thought, his shrow'd sense, and the lucidity of 
his style have assisted the clear exposition of 
all the great principles lie has dealt with, and 
greatly contributed to tlie honour in which 
they are held by those learned men whose duty 
it is to popularise them.” Rossi studied in 
Italy, at Pavia and at Bologna, where ho learnt 
the first elements of political economy. But 
Rossi owes to himself rather than to others the 
deep knowledge of the science which, later in 
life,' he expounded so well. Of the moral 
sciences, law was the one in which he earliest 
distinguished himself, and laid the foundation 
of his brilliant career. 

After being, in 1818, a short time at Geneva 
for the sake of his health, ho returned to Italy, 
where his association with the policy of the 
chivalrous Murat almost cost him his life, or at 
least his liberty. He‘happily escaped from 
the reactionists, and in 1816 was again at 
Geneva, living in a studious retreat, which he 
only left in 1819 to study jurisprudence ajqflied 
to Roman law. His after-success as professor 
of Roman history gained him his naturalisa¬ 
tion in Switzerland (March 1820), which pre¬ 
ceded by two months his union with the worthy 
companion of his life, who survived him, proud 
of bearing his name, and fully appreciating his 
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woi’tli. At the end of 1827 he coimiicnccd to 
lecture on political economy, and in 1829 jna<le 
a f?hoit jouri.ey to Paris, to publish tliere his 
lirst important book, TraiU de droit 3 

vols. 8vo. 'I'his book reached, in 1872, the 
fourth edition (2 vols. 8vo, with an intro¬ 
duction by Faustin Ilelie). 

Tlie revolution of 1830 was followed in 
Switzerland by a proi)Osal to revise the consti¬ 
tution iin})oscd on tliat country in 1815. The 
views of Rossi seemed at one time likely to 
])revail. Tlio Pacte Ilossi, as his project was 
called, was at first warmly received, but the 
opf)osiiion of seven cantons ultimately caused 
it to be abandoned. Rossi was deeply moved 
by this failure, the more so, as it coincided in 
time with th(3 loss of nearly the whole of his 
wife’s [trop(!rty. Under tliose circumstances he 
accepted the offers which Guizot and the Duke 
of Broglie made him to fix himself in France. 

J. B. Say had been professor of political 
economy at the (JoIUajc de France from 12th 
March 1831, and on his death, 14th November 
1832, Rossi was appointed to his chair, 14th 
November 1833, notwithstanding the formid¬ 
able competition of Say’s son-in-law, Charles 
CoMi'K. No difficulties occurred on this occa¬ 
sion. It was otherwise when the chair of con¬ 
stitutional law at the faculty of law at Paris 
was created, 22n(l August 1834, and Rossi was 
appointed professor. A conspiracy appeared to 
have been entered into between both professors 
ami students to protest. His first lectures wore 
stormy, “ . / hi porte Vetranger'* and ** Parlez 
frai^aia ” resounded from all sides. How did 
the matter stand ? Rossi had not received the 
French diploma of (hx^lor of laws, and, not¬ 
withstanding his long sojourn in Switzerland, 
ho had retained an Italian accent, wdn'ch, how¬ 
ever, dirl not injure tlm cliarm of liis delivery. 
It was a year before calm W'as re-established. 
Rossi’s [>atienco wore out his opponents, and 
])opularity succeeded the unjustified uproar. 
Rossi was naturalised in 1834 and adopted 
France as his tliird nationality. In 1838 he 
became a member of the academy of moral and 
political science, and Charles Comtr, though 
dying, was carried to the InsfUut to vote in 
his favour. Lettres dc grande naturalisatmi 
.permitted his promotion lo the peerage in 1839, 
and in March 184.5 he. was appointed ambassa¬ 
dor of France at Rome. All these honours 
were hea}'cd on him without any initiative on 
his part. 

During this lime ho had founded at Paris, 
in February 1812, the first society of political 
economy; this, however, gradually melted 
aw'ay—member after member—into another 
society formed by Guillaumin, Gamier, etc., 
bearing the same name, over the learned dis¬ 
cussions of which Rossi presided until his de¬ 
parture lor Rome, so fatal to him. 

The revolution of ISIS broke his connection 


with France, and he became semi-official 
councillor to Pius IX., elected pope iii 1846, 
who at that time show'ed himself favourable to 
liberal reforms, and with the assistance of Rossi 
endeavoured to introduce parliamentary govern¬ 
ment in the pontifical states. If this move¬ 
ment had even been possible, a more resolute 
and judicious mind would have been needed to 
lead it than that of the then successor of 
Gregory XVI. Rossi’s terrible murder, perpe-, 
trated under the eyes of an armed force, in¬ 
active, if not accomplices, amid the indifference 
of the official world, was the signal for a 
revolution wl)ich gave birth to an ephemeral 
republic. 

Rossi was an able thinker, but caution ap¬ 
pears to have restrained him wdthin over narrow 
limits. Tlie fear of introducing too. radical 
reforms sometimes appears to have paralyzed 
his mind. Thus he supported the artificial 
monopolies of the stock brokers (see Change, 
Agents dk), of the attorneys, and of the Bank 
of France, and w’as indulgent to the treatment 
of sugar (see Bounties on Sugar), utterly op¬ 
posed as this w^as to sound econ tunic principle. 
It is deeply to be regretted that politics drew 
Rossi thus aside from the true patli. His great 
logical power might have contributed to estab¬ 
lish political economy on the authoritative 
basis justly taken by the natural and mathe¬ 
matical sciences. But after all, these are but 
exceptional blemishes in his W'ork. The separa¬ 
tion of pure political economy from applied 
political economy, the rent of land, com¬ 
mercial liberty, immaterial products, freedom 
of labour, the teaching and the popular teaching 
of economic science; above all, the principle 
of population, on which subject he wrote 
an introduction in the style of a master 
for the French edition of the masterpiece of 
MatiThus, all furnished Rossi with subject 
matter for pages sound in thought and brilliant 
in style. It is to be noticed that the moment 
Rossi forgets politics his courage never fails 
him. “It would bo a strange idea,” he said 
in one of his lectures, “what the effect would 
be if the claim were admitted that there is no 
right to pass from slavery to liberty, from in¬ 
justice to justice, from barbarism to civilisation, 
unless the transition could be made without 
any disturbance, without even a shade of in¬ 
convenience. Were this doctrine supreme, the 
world w’Oiild still be plunged in the most terrible 
barbarism,” The moment Rossi is clear from 
the trammels of government, he is the absolute 
and unshackled advocate of liberty. “ Liberty 
is the one guarantee which nothing replaces, it 
alone opens to the producer a wide and noble 
career, it alone procures for the consumer 
abundance and cheapness ; let us add that it 
favours the fulfilment of law and morality.” 

Of the works by Rossi which remain, the first 
two volumes of his Cotirs d'Seonomie politique were 
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published (1st ed. 18,40-41 ; 2nd ed. 1340) and ' 
revised and corrected by him. His occupations, 
liis death, prevented him from doing the same for 
tlie rest of his works, but his pupil and friend, 
A. Por6e, clief de bureau in the department of 
puldic works, had taken down in shorthand and 
collected the lectures of his master, at least those 
of 1834 and 1838. His industry enabled Rossi’s 
sou to publish, in 1851 and 1854, the 2 vols. fol¬ 
lowing those mentioned above. The whole 4 
vbls., several times reprinted, attained, in 1887, 
their fifth edition. Le Cours de droit constitu- 
liomiel did not appear till 1866-67. This book 
is also due to the shorthand notcs'of Rossi’s pains¬ 
taking pupil, Poree. The second and last edition 
appeared in 1877 ; this has an introduction by 
the learned Italian jurisconsult, C. Boncompagni. 
Finally, the miscellaneous works, unpublished or 
s< attered, were collected in 2 vols., one devoted 
to political economy, the other to Jiistory and 
piulosophy, which appeared in 1867 under the 
title of Milangea d'iconomie politique^ d'histoira pf 
de phUosophie (2 vols. 8vo). 

The memory of Rossi has been honoured in 
many ways, and his widow left the Jnsiitut of 
France a sum of 100,000 francs (^£4000), the 
interest of which provides scholarships in economy 
or law. 

[Mignet read the ^loge of Rossi at the Instiiut 
de France, 1849. Finally, the Economic society 
of which lie was the first president, celebrated, 

1887, the centenary of his birth with a notice of his 
life and works by the permanent secretary, M. Alph. 
Courtois. Let us add that M. le Comte Fleury 
d’Ideville has immortalised him in a Large volume 
entitled Le Comte Pdlegrino JRossif sa vie, see 
oeuvres, sa mart, 8vo, 1887, more historical, how¬ 
ever, than economic. On 30th September 1876 
Carrara erected a statue in his memory.] 

A. C. f. 

ROTA, Pietro (1846-1876), was bom at 
Bergamo and died at Genoa. He was for 
.some time professor of social economy at the 
university of Genoa. Rota has left two 
admirable works on banking—a history of 
banks, and a volume on the principles of the 
science of banking. These works, though some¬ 
what out of date now, were of importance when 
they appeared. 

Storia ddle banche, Milan, 1874,— Principii di 
scienza bancaria, 3rd edition, Milan, 1885. 

u.E. 

ROTURIER. In France, every man not 
belonging to the noblesse was called a roturUr, 
This word is generally supposed to be derived 
from ruptuarius —ho who breaks or clears the 
soil; still it was applied to the burgher as w’ell 
as to the peasant. The latter were especially 
designated by the word manant, he who 
remains on, or is tied to the land. A holding 
en roture was a tenure at a perpetual fixed 
rent. E. ca. 

ROUBAUD, Pierre Joseph AndrA Abbd 
(1730-1791), bom at Avignon, died in Paris, 
wliere be had lived since he was twenty. He 
early allied himself with the !^conomistes of 


the school of Quesnay, to whose doctrines he 
constantly adhered. He worked principally as 
a journalist. In conjunction with Le Camus 
he edited the Joui'nal du Commerce, from 1759 
to 1762 ; in January 1765 he took part in 
editing the Journal de VAgriculture, du Com¬ 
merce et des Finances, his chief being Du Pont 
DE Nemours. 

When Du Pont resigned in 1779, Ronbaud 
and d’Ameilhon edited tliis periodical, whicli 
was then entitled the tTournal de I Agriculture, 
du Commerce, des Arts, et des Finances; it 
ceased in 1783. 

Up to 1772 Quesnay and the elder Miua- 
BEAU had contributed to the paper. Roubaud's 
attacks against the despotic system of the 
government led to his exile and B audeau’s by 
Maurepas in 1775. The next year both were 
recalled by Necker. 

Besides bis work for the journals quoted above, 
Roubaud wrote many pamphlets on the contro¬ 
versies between the Physiocrats and their anta¬ 
gonists, Voltaire, Galiani, Mbrellet, etc. 

A. 0. f. 

ROUBLE. Russian silver coin of 100 
kopecks. From 1839, when the currency of 
Russia was reorganised, and payments in silver 
were resumed, to 1886, the rouble was of the 
weight of 319*9 giain.s, and of the millesimal 
fineness of 868. In the latter year the fineness 
was altered to 900, and the weight diminished 
sufficiently for the coin to retain its intrinsic 
value, the rouble now w*eighing 308*6 grains. 
Its value in sterling silver at 2s. 3d. per oz. 
is 2s. l'37d.; and in silver francs, 900 fine, 
2-666 francs. 

ROUNDSMAN. Before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act 1834, outdoor 
relief was practically unlimited. Every person 
applying for relief obtained an allowance from 
the parish according to a scale varying with 
the number of his family and the price of 
bread. Different expedients wxre tried to 
lessen the heavy burthen thus laid on the 
ratepayers by employing the persons in receipt 
of relief. One of these expedients was known 
as the **roundsman system.” The parish paid 
occupiers of land to employ applicants for 
relief at the rate of wages fixed by the parish. 
The difference between the parish allowance 
and the sum which the employer was willing 
to pay for the pauper’s labour was made good 
out of the poor-rate. What employers were 
willing to pay w^as in many places determined 
by putting up the paupers to a sort of auction. 
An able-bodied pauper might fetch 5s. a week ; 
an infirm one Is. fid. to 3s. ; but the exact 
figure would depend on local conditions. The 
roundsman system worked badly. Like the 
other methods of outdoor relief then in use, 
it tempted the able-bodied labourer tc come on 
the parish ; it kept down wages and made 
them independent of efficiency, and^ enabled 
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the employer to defray part of his wages bill 
out of tlie rates. It was condemned in the 
report of the poor-law commission, and be¬ 
came obsolete through the changes made by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act 1834. The 
name of “roundsman” was given to the 
paupers thus relieved because they went round 
from one farmhouse to another seeking for 
work. 

[Report of the Poor Law Commissioner.% 1834. 
— Edcii, Stole of the Poor .—Nicholls, History of 
ttus Knylhh Poor -Fowle, The Poor Law 

(English Citizen Series).] P. c. M. 

ROUSSEAU, Jean Jacques (1712-78), 
wrote not as an economist, but as a political 
reformer. In so far therefore as he contributed 
to, and inllucnced, ecoftomic tliought, it was 
chielly duo to the fact that in his day political 
economy was not dilfcrcntiate*! from political 
pliilosophy. Those through whoso labours this 
dilforentiation was then actually being begun, viz. 
Cantillon, the PiiYsrociiATs, Verri, Steuart, 
etc., were not forwarded in the work of special- 
isation by anything that Rousseau wrote. His 
one production purjiorting to be on the subject 
of [jolitical economy (1755)—the article so 
entitled in the KmydopMie —is wholly occupied 
with a partial .statement of his doctrine of 
politics, naniLdy of the nature, object, and 
functions of government. In connection, how¬ 
ever, with the last of th(‘se three ])oints, it was 
inevitable that ho should deal with matter of 
economic interest, and this is .so not only in 
this article but in many of his writings. 
Tjami de I'i^galit^y as he dubbed himself to 
Miraheau, Rousseau in all his works that have 
a political botiring has for keynote the evil of 
inequality. This he struck in the discourse on 
the moral inlluence of art and science (1750), 
which first made him famous, developed in the 
discourse on tlie origin of inequality (1754), 
.and made the re.al theme—more .so than liberty 
—of the Control Social (1702) ; (see Social 
CoNTRAcr). From inequality came riches, 
theneo luxury aud idleness ; and the social 
state, based on its lu imary, if tacit and'un¬ 
written, pact, has no other justification except 
the objeert of substituting moral and legal 
equality for the ine«]ualitie.s imposed by nature 
and the injustice resulting therefrom. Bad 
government fosters inequality, keeping the poor 
ill poverty and protecting the rich in usurpa¬ 
tion, giving only to him that hath (“Disc, on 
Art,” etc., lUponse au Roi de PolognCy C,S,f 
I. ix.). Henco Rousseau could not tail to be 
much occupied witli the subject of distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, whether in relation to the 
functions of government, the maintenance of 
government, the increase of population, or 
the tenure of land. Whatever he wrote on 
these, as on other subjects, was widely read, 
and, owing to qualities in the spirit and 
utyle of the writer as well as to the con¬ 


juncture of social and political conditions of 
his time, had an extraordinary influence. Over 
and above the explicit adherence to his 
doctrines professed by some of the leading 
spirits in the French revolution, as well as 
the corresponding anti-Rousscauism in English 
thinkers, such as Adam Smii'ii, Burke, etc., 
the origin of the physiocratic school seems to 
Professor Gide {Economic Journaly June 1897) 
to be best accounted for as a protest against 
the politico - economic doctrines of Ronsseaii. 
Whether tliis be or bo not a tenable hypothesis, 
it cannot be correct to class Rousseau as a 
follower of the physiocrats, as is done in Kautz’s 
economic history. All Rousseau’s works were 
published before any distinctively physiocratic 
work appeared, excepting the Tableau Econo- 
mique of Quesnay, which preceded Rousseau’s 
latest writings, the Contrat Social and Erniley 
by four years. Mirabcaii, acting apparently on 
behalf of his set, sent Rousseau Mercikr de 
LA Riviere’s Ordre Naturel (1767), and on 
receiving the former’s criticisms of the extreme 
optimism of the book, and of the sysUme tcono- 
mique in general, w'rote a long reply endeavour¬ 
ing to convert Rousseau to “our” doctrine of 
property,, population, • liberty, and generally 
the e.ssential laws of natural order. Rousseau’s 
work, however, was done, and he only begged 
for alfcction, and no further worry. He could 
not bring himself to finish the Philosophie 
Rnrnle. 

More plausible is the position claimed for 
him by Bandrillart, Rae, etc., as one of the 
fathers of modern socialism. It wjis his fear¬ 
less speculations, ins[>ired by Hobbes and 
e.spccially Locke, not to mention the Utopians 
of the two preceding centuries, that led directly 
up to i.s.sne3 for whicli the physiocrats, with their 
co-proprietorship of the sovereign in the soil, and 
their vmp6t uniquCy did but indirectly prepare 
the way (cp. Gide, loc. cit.). No one so forcibly 
as Rousseau liad socialised the status of the in¬ 
dividual, democratised the sphere of thesovereign 
power, and emphasised the notion of national 
property in land. Further, his hatred of in- 
equality, together with his disbelief in the 
beneficent tendencies of the unregulated play of 
private interest, led him to utter opinions as to 
the equalisation of wealth which found an echo 
in all socialistic literature. The wage question 
had not then been forced to the front by in¬ 
dustrial developments. Nor is there any very 
definite quarrel with capital in the crutch and 
ladder passage in the In^galiU discourse alluded 
to by Roscher {PoL Econ.y Ixii.), nor with 
competition in the preface to Narcisse quoted by 
Bandrillart. Neither does he, any more than the 
physiocrats, champion the cause of the peasant 
against the cultivateur. But, his general theme 
being to denounce moral or political inequality, 
i.e. “ the enjoyment by some of the privileges 
of wealth, honour, power, rule, to the prejtidice 
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of otherSf** so that wc see “the child ruling 
the old man, the Idiot directing the wise, and 
a handful crammed with superfluities while the 
starved multitude lacks necessaries ” {Disc, sur 
. . . VInigaliU\ his ideal economy was a state 
where there was “ no fear nor need of any one, 
self-sufficing’* . . . (Sur U Gouvenicimnt de 
la PolognCy ch. xi.), in which “no citizen 
should be rich enough to be able to buy another, 
and none poor enough to be forced to sell 
himself” {C.S.y ii. 11). To bring this about, 
a state should give itself to. agiiciilture, multi¬ 
plying useful commodities arid cooisuniers as 
much as possible (success in compassing the 
latter without immigration being the hall-mark 
of a good government, C.S,, iii. 9), attend little 
to commerce, and contemn money, which is 
but the sign of wealth, and a shifting standard 
of value as compared with such commodities 
as are constants in utility (Gouve7‘nem€tU de la 
Pologne^ xi.). To maintain such a public econ- 
omy, government, as “ one of its most important 
functions,” should prevent (jtrdvenir) extreme 
iue(piality of wealth, not by confiscating that of 
the rich, filling barns, or exempting from work, 
but by withholding the power of accumulating 
wealth ; not by building almshou5*es Qibpiiaux) 
for the poor, but in guaranteeing citizens against 
poverty. For instance, it should regulate the 
distribution of population, foster useful arts, 
stimulate agriculture, check luxury, abolish the 
tax-farmer, tax men’s arms {brits) rather than 
their purses, commutation beingmore servile than 
Corvine, levy a proportional tax (not uniqiie) 
on land, without any exemption, or, as this 
would involve a cadastral survey, on produce 
{net is not mentioned) by tithe or commutation, 
administer public education, and intervene gener¬ 
ally where private interest brought the individual 
will out of harmony with the general will, or 
left it indifferent to the common good {Econ, 
Pot). Better than any money contributions 
to carry on the expenses of government and 
justice was the plan of a “public domain” 
(op. cit,)f as had been advocated by Bodin 
q.v.). Finally, to ensure political stability 
and executive efficiency, “the right which 
every individual has over his own property 
[in land] is always subordinate to the 
right which the community has over all” 
{Q.S.^ i. 9)—so runs Rousseau’s view of what 
the physiocrats termed the co-propriiti du 
souverain. 

Comparison with the expositions given under 
the head of physiocracy and socialism, as 
well as with that under mercantilism (see 
The Physiocrats ; Socialism ; Mercantile 
System), will bring out how far, in these 
few indications, Rousseau appears as an inno¬ 
vator. On the last-named phase of economic 
thought, with its traditions of commerce, 
money, and international aggi-essiveness, he 
may fairly be said to have turned his back, 


excepting in his general antipathy to laissez 
faire. Apart from his disbelief in this and 
In “legal despotism,” he was economically 
more in accord with that sysUme icommique 
that was taking form while he yet wrote. His 
thought, that “the introduction of the super¬ 
fluous makes indispensable the division and 
distribution of labour” (JliniU, hi.; cp. (7./S'., 
iiL viii.), is closely followed by Turgot. And 
the latter starts his Eifleximis with an allusion 
to a social “state of nature” as admittedly 
hypothetical as was Rousseau's (cp. Dioc, 
InigaLitd), The pictoiial genius and style of 
Rousseau lent to the setting forth of hi.s own 
hypothesis an appearance of location in time 
and space beyond what he hiniself intended. 
He insisted to JVlirabcaii that “ natural and 
political laws” were only true in the abstract, 
and, himself ever concerned with practical 
philosophy, deprecates the attempts of historical 
writers to establish what ought to be by what 
has been (le droll par le fait G.S., ch. i. 2). 
If, as some have said, he is known less by the 
real gist of his works than by his most fondble 
phrases, this is not seldom the late of those in 
whom, as in Rousseau, “did lie prophetic 
meaning such ag none of the others show” 
(Carlyle). 

[®tvre.9, ed. Auguis, 1825. — Diet, de VEc, 
Pol., Coqueliii et Guillaumin.—Baudrillart, art. 
“Rousseau,” — Rae, Contemporary Socialism .— 
Levallois, Rousseau, ses amis, etc., Correspondance: 
“ Mirabeau to Rousseau.”—Bouar, Philosophy and 
Political Economy, p. 134.] o. a. p. 

ROUTES, COMMERCIAL. See Commercial 
Routes (History of). 

ROYALTY, Royalties, regalia, or jura 
regalia formerly meant those royal rights 
which could not bo granted away with any 
piece of land except by being specially men¬ 
tioned in the grant or charter by which the 
land was given. The most important of these 
\vere royal mines, wreck of the sea, and royal 
fish. In modern times the word “royalties” has 
acquired another meaning, being used in one of 
these senses—the money paid by the publisher 
of copyright books to the owner of the copy¬ 
right ; the money paid by the maker of patented 
articles by way of license to the patentee; 
the money paid to the owners of mines for the 
right of working them. ^ a. e. s. 

ROYER, Charles Edouard (1810-1847). 
A gardener in his youth, Royer, after a severe 
competitive examination, hrhich he passed with 
great success, was, at the early age of twenty- 
eight, appointed to the chair of rural economy 
in the school of agriculture at Grignon. 

Royer was sent by the French government to 
study the organisation of German Landbanks (the 
Credit Foncier of France was not founded till 
1862), and although he was quite aware that the 
object of these institutions priniarily was political— 
to uphold German noble families—he pointed out 
the services which they might render to agriculture ; 
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Imt lie remained very doubtful about the useful¬ 
ness of tlie credit a/jricole to farmers who were not 
owners of land, and preferred greatly the extension 
of peasant proprietorship. His report was printed 
by olHcial authority umlcr the title of Des Institu- 
tiona de QrMit f mid fir en Belgique et en AUemofjne 
(Paris, 1845). 

Uoyer previously had written a treatise on 
agricultural bookkeeping {Traill, de comytcihilit^ 
a/jricole, 1840), and a book on French agriculture 
(De l^idinvmtrntion lies rickesses el de la slalistique 
agricoks de la France^ 1843), which good judges 
still consider worth reading. 

[See nrticle on Royer in the Nouveau Diclion- 
naire iVKconoinie Politique.^ K. ca. 

RUDING, Rev. Rogers, B.D. (1761- 
1820), came of a Leicestershire family (origin¬ 
ally derived from Worcestershire), was educated 
at Merton College, Oxford, of which he became 
a fellow, and in 1793 was presented by his 
college to the vicarage of Maldon and 
(Jhessington, which ho held until his death. 

He published in 1798 a Projinsal for reskring 
Ihe ancienl corLslilution of ike Mint, so far as 
relates to the expense of Coinage; together with the 
outline of a plan for the improvement of the 
mnney^ and for increasing the difficulty of counter- 
feiling. “ Written to recommend the imposition 
of a seignorage on the coin.” M'Culloch, Lit, of 
Pol, Bcoii.^ p. 167. He contributed articles to 
tlio Gentlcinan^s Magazine; and to the Archoro- 
logia “ Some account of the trial of the Pix ” (vol. 
xvii.), and a “Memoir of the ollice of (hineator” 
(vol. xviii.). Uis chief wojk was Annals of the 
Coinage of Great Britain and its dependencies^ 
1817-19, a full and scholarly history of English 
coinage from earliest times, illustrated with 
numerous plates ; it is still the standard work on 
the subject. His object was not scientific only, 
but economic ; to point out defects in the coinage 
laws, and to indicate the true remedies, with a 
view to diminish the temptation to tamper with 
the currency. 

[Nichols, I/ist. and Antiquities of the County 
of fxicester, vol. iv. pp. 668, 5Q9,-~irarleian JSt>c, 
Publ.^ \6\, ii. — Brayloy and Britton’s Jlist, of 
Suirey^ iii. 164.— Gentleman's Magazine^ vol. 90, 
pt. i. 1820.] E. G. r. 

RUGE, Arnold (1802-1880), studied philo¬ 
logy at Hallo, Jena, and Heidelberg. Carried 
away by the views of ITeoet., whom he read 
for the first time in 1833, ho began in 1837 
to contribute to the Ifallische Jahrhilehcr that 
ho might “ infuse the Hegelian philosophy 
into the life of the state,” Tliis ymblication 
appeared from 1841 onwards under Rnge’s 
solo direction, with the title of JhiUsche Jahr- 
hilchcr, but it was suppressed in 1843. This 
led to Ruge’s departure for Farir,, where, in 
connection with Marx {q,v,)y ho started the 
short - lived DeiUsch - Franzbsmhe Jalirbikher, 
III 1848 Rugo ivas elected representative of the 
town of Breslau in the Frankfort parliament, 
and he became the editor of the democratic 
newspaper Die Puform, destined to be the 
organ of the radiciil party, shortly afterwards ] 


suppressed during the political reaction. Ruge 
then settled down in Brighton (1850), where 
he resided to the time of his death. 

Though a friend of Marx and Bakounin, 
his democratic views, like that of his other 
friend Mazzini, never merged into Communism. 

His literary activity was very great. He trans¬ 
lated into German the Letters of Junius (1847); 
Buckle’s Ilistwy of Civilisation (1875); Lewes’ 
Hist<yry of Philosophy ; and adapted Lytton's 

Life of Palmerston (1872). On his own account, 
he wrote many volumes and pamphlets, amongst 
which may be mentioned here— Unser System 
(1850).— Revolutionsirwdelle (1850).— Die drei 
Volker und die LegitimitiU (I860).— Was wir 
brauchen (1861).— Acht Reden vher Religion^ ihr 
Entstehen und ihr Vergehen (1869), 

[Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie.^ k. ca. 

RUGOLES, Thomas (1745-1813), barrister, 
deputy-lieutenant and J.P. for Essex and Suf¬ 
folk. He was an honorary member of the 
board of agriculture. For his friend Arthur 
Young he wTote in the Annals of AgHcnlture 
(1784-1815) letters on the “History of the 
Poor.” He advocated schools of industry, 
with a view to training children to industrious 
habits and thus preventing pauperism. The 
success of some of these schools and of the 
Sunday school movement seemed to warrant 
the application of the act for the relief of the 
poor, 43 Eliz. c. 2, § 1, to this object. ThtJ 
children were employed in spinning and knit¬ 
ting, and were ])ai(l about 4(1. a day. He was 
called into consultation by Pitt, wlien he was 
preparing his “ Bill for the better support and 
maintenance of the poor,” 1796, and clauses on 
this point were inscrtecl in it (cp. as to these 
schools. Sir F. M. Eden’s History of the PooTf 
1797, vol. i., and Mrs. Trimmer’s The 
Economy of Charity, 1801, vol. i. p. 193, 
and appendices). Ruggles is also a chief wit¬ 
ness in regard to the houses of industry in 
Norfolk (see Workhouse), established 1767- 
1792. He shared the view entertained by 
Adam Smith and others of the economic evil of 
the old law of Settlement ; but he did not 
appreciate {c,g.) the evil of an allowance in 
maintenance of “supernumerary children” as 
proposed in Pitt’s Bill (cp. Sir George Nicholl’s 
History of the English Poor Law^ 1854, vol. ii. 
p. 125, and Eden) or of a system of public em¬ 
ployment for the poor (see Townsend). He 
gives an interesting sketch of means adopted 
to meet the 'distress of 1795-96 (cp. Origin of 
ihe Allowance system in Berkshire (1795); 
report by Richard Hall, 1st A. Rep. Poor Law 
Commissioners, 1835, p. 207). His writings 
are:— 

The Barrister^ or Striclurcs 07i the education 
proper for the Bar, London, 1st ed. 1792 ; 2nd 
ed. 1818.— The History qfthe Poor ; their rights, 
duties, and the laws respecting them, Loudon. 1st 
od. 1793 ; 2ml, 1797 (see Union, Poor Law). 

c. s. L. 
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rOMELIN, Gustav von (1816-1889), re- ' 
presented a district of his native Wiirtemherg 
in the German parliament of 1848, where he 
was an active member of the party which 
advocated the exclusion of Austria from the 
German confederation. He afterwards entered 
the ministry of public instruction and religion 
of Wiirtemberg, and became, in 1867, lecturer 
on statistics and philosophy in the university 
of Tubingen, of which university he was elected 
chancellor in 1879. 

His best-known work, licden und Avfs&tze^ 3 
vols. 1876-1894, consists mainly of his addresses 
as rector. Riimelin was also fof a long time at 
the head of the statistical office of Wiirtemberg. 
Statistics were always one of his favourite studies, 
though he also devoted himself to philosophy, 
philology, and literary criticism. 

His width of view appears in his treatment i»f 
statistical problems ; he is always anxious to show 
that statistics should be read in the light of exist¬ 
ing social and moral conditions and tendencies, 
fie does not admit that tlie investigation of the 
latter properly belongs to the sphere of statistical 
science, which he defines as “an auxiliary science 
having for its object the discovery of the character 
of human communities by means of the methodical 
(numerical) observation and calculation of similar 
phenomena,’* taking the word communities in its 
widest sense; in opposition to other German 
statisticians, he desires to hand over to the science 
of Demographv the descriptive or graphical part 
of statistics. In his Oeschichte der Nat.-Oekonomiky 
p. 1011, Roschor contested the soundness of these 
views, pointing out that statistics would thus be 
degraded from the rank of a science to that of a 
mere method. This debate arose from the am¬ 
biguous sense of the German word Staatsicunde, 

The theories of Malthus on j)opulation attracted 
the attention of Riimelin over and over again, and 
though ho readily admits that Malthus has perhaps 
not taken sufficient account of some prudential 
and social checks, which in themselves are neither 
moral nor immoral, lie accepts in fact his main 
position; according to Riimelin, a constant struggle 
goes on between hunger and what he calls “the 
demoniac power” of sexual instinct. Frightened 
at the ra])id increase of the German population 
after the war of 1870-71, he openly states in his 
Aufsatz on over-population (1881) that “it is the 
intelligent instinct of the French masses which 
has turned them into unconscious Malthusians. 
Christian and civic morality do not consist in un- 
changeable injunctions. . . . Tliere have been times, 
which will recur, when fecundity was a social want 
and a social blessing; at other times, limitation 
and continence are a duty, and such is at prasent 
the case in Germany. . . . The present French 
system is the spontaneous outcome of intelligent 
rellection.” The same assertions were repeated by 
Riimelin in his article on the theory of population 
[Ueviilkerungslehre) in Schdiiberg’s Bandbuch der 
politiseken Oekonomie (vol. i., 3rd ed. 1890). 

Riimelin, as a writer, is a brilliant and thought¬ 
ful essayist, eager to avoid trenchant dogmatism, 
anxious also to consider all the aspects of social 
problems. Besides his above-mentioned Reden 


und Avfsdtze, he was a frequent contributor to 
German periodicals and collective works on moral, 
philosophical, and statistical topics. Ton of the 
Reden und Aufsdtze were translated into French, 
under the title of Problemes d'Economic et de 
Statistique (Paris, 1896). r. ca. 

RUNDALE was an ancient tenure of land in 
Ireland and the Scotch Highlands, under 
which the property of one owner was scattered 
in detached pieces about the estate of his tribe 
or clan. Ilunrig and ChangeoUtle were two 
variations of this system. Under the former 
thr* b-nul was so divided that alternate “rigs” 
or strips belonged to the same owner; under 
the latter the portions of the common estate 
allotted to individuals were periodicallycliangcd 
amongst the members of the partnership. 

The system springs from the days of collective 
ownership or occupation, when all the lands of 
a village belonged to all il-s inhabitants, and 
each individual had a right, not to a particular 
piece for ever, but to the use of a share in the 
common ])r()[)erty for a certain time. Either 
to insure a just division of tlie land, when 
mensuration and arithmetic were classed with 
the black arts, or to prevent one man securing 
all the best lands, it was customary to give 
each man his share in every acre as it was 
ploughed up, or dividing the land into three 
classes according to tlieir fertility, to assign a 
portion to individuals in each of them. The 
rundale tenure may bo compared ^ with the 
system in vogue amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
before the introduction of Intensive Cultiva¬ 
tion, and to the customs of the early Welsh. 
As a rule it was only the arable fields and 
meadows that were treated in this way ; the 
pasture and waste of the community were held 
in common. 'Arthur Young found the rundale 
and changedale systems exceedingly wide¬ 
spread throughout Ireland. As a rule a farm 
of 100 acres would be held by four or five 
families. The holdings were only separated by 
balks of grass, and as a consequence all the 
evils of the English “open field” culture were 
prevalj?nt. In Ireland the system seems to 
have hardly died out yet. In the Scotch 
Highlands much the same tenure existed, and 
tliough by the statute of 1695, c. 23, any one 
partner was enabled to force a division of the 
lands, it seems to have lasted until fifty years 
ago. L. R. H. 

RUPEE, History of. The silver coin 
which is the standard money of India under 
British government can be traced back to the 
primitive system under which the precious 
metals passed as money by weight. The present 
rupee was inherited by the government from 
the East India Company, whoso rupee was 
developed out of the many varying types of 
coin under that name issued by the native 
rulers wlioni the company displaced; and the 
original of these many types was the coined 
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embodiment of the standard weight of silver 
according to the earlier monetary system. 

The unit of the system of weights was the mft, 
the seed of the Abrua precaloriuSf equivalent to 
1*75 grains troy. The iimltiple of 100 ratis gave 
its weight (176 grains) to the first rupee of Sher 
Shah (1.042). The niiiiierous dynasties and petty 
states followed, each with its own coinage, and 
soon there was a multitude of rupee.s in local 
circulation of varying degrees of weight and fine¬ 
ness. The middle of the 18th century saw the 
company’s territory largely extended, and its 
status delinitely changed from that of a trading 
association to that of a governing power. One of 
the per))lexing problems of the period was the 
confused condition of the currency. The difierent 
coins of gold and silver circulating in the bazaars 
were estimated to number not far short of a 
thousand, and of these the varieties of the rupee 
formed no inconsiderable part. The termination 
of the company’s rule was already approaching 
before it succeeded in reducing this chaos to 
complete order by the establishment of one uni¬ 
form rupee, but, in tlie meantime, in each of the 
three presi<lencies one particular typo assumed 
predotni nance. 

In JkiKjal the leading typo was the Sicca rupee, 
deriving its name from the Arabic word for a 
coining-die. Its normal weight was nearly 180 
grains, and its content of fine silver 176 grains. 
Among the currency troubles with which the 
Indian peasant was beset, not least was the money* 
chang(5rs’ practice of charging discount on these 
coins according to the period for which they had 
been in circulation. To frustrate this device it 
Wiis oi’dcred in 1771 that rupees of the earlier 
years of the rvigu of Shah Alam, the last of the 
Moguls, should be rated equally with those of his 
ninoteonth year, and that future issues should 
bear that year’s date. Consequently tlie Sicca 
rupees, from 1773 onwards, were stamped as 
having been struck in the nineteenth year of 
Shah Alam. The coinage of the Sicca rupee 
continued until 1836, when it ceased on the 
introduction of the company’s mpee. 

Ill the Surat rupee predominated. 'The 

first English rupee had been struck in Bombay as 
far back as 1677. But the nij>e 0 of British inanu- 
faoture, woigliing rather less than the Sicca rupee, 
though containing a fraction more of tine silver, 
could uo^t hold its own against the competition 
of the Surat rupee, a native coin of nominal 
ecpiivaleiice, but of less intrinsic value. Ite 
coinage ceased altogether for twenty years up to 
the close of the last century. In 1801 a new 
rupee was ordered to be struck for Bomb.ay, its 
weight and fineness being almost identical with 
those of the present coin. In 1824 the Madras 
standard was adopted for Bombay. 

In Matiras several varieties of the Arcot rupee 
wore current. Those coined at the Fort St. George 
Mint contained 166*477 grains of fine silver, and 
were styled “ Madras Arcot rupees," as distin¬ 
guished from other Arcot rupees of native manu¬ 
facture. But for various reasons, prior to 1818, 
the silver rupee was not the effective standard in 
Madras, l^ing over-ridden by the gold pagoda and 
by a nominally subordinate silver coin, the Anna. 


In 1806 the company gave directions for the issue 
of a new rupee as the standard coin of Madras, 
to weigh 180 grains gross, and contain 166 grains 
of fine silver. It was not, however, until 1818 
that currency was given by proclamation to the 
new standard coin. 

The order given by the company in 1806 for the 
issue of a standard rupee in Madras was the first- 
fruits of the intention they had then formed to 
put an end to the inconveniences arising out of 
the existing diversity of moneys by establishing 
“ one general system for the formation of the coin 
for the currency of the whole of our possessions 
on the continent of Asia." A generation elapsed 
before that intention was fulfilled. One funda¬ 
mental decision reached at this time was that the 
future currency system should be based upon a 
silver standard. In earlier years the company 
had made several attempts to relieve currency 
diificulties by fixing the relative values of gold 
and silver as legal tender within their dominions. 
In 1806, convinced by the arguments in Lord 
Liverpool’s famous letter, they adopted the view 
that one metal should be the standard, and that 
for India that metal .should be silver. In 1817 
the directors repeated this assertion, with the 
addition that no ratio should be fixed between 
the standard silver coin and the gold coin. 
Finally, in 1835, the Indian Act No. XIII. 
instituted one uniform silver rupee as the standard 
coin of British India. This rupee followed the 
type of the Madras rupee of 1818, having a gross 
weight of 180 grains and a fine silver content of 
166 grains, or J fine. No change has since been 
made in the weight or fineness of the coin ; but 
in 1862, as a consequence of the transfer of the 
government to the crown, the queen’s elligy was 
introduced into the design in place of the company’s 
arms, and the name of the coin altered from “ com¬ 
pany’s rupee" to “government rupee." 

The fall in the gold price of silver, wirich began in the 
early 'seventies, and continued almost unchecked for the 
next twenty years, caiased constant and increasing 
anxiety to the Indian government, as well as to the 
commercial interests in the country. The diificulties 
entailed upon the government admitted of no (luestion. 
India having yearly to remit a largo sum to this country 
in discharge of her gold obligations, every sLoq) in the 
fall of the e.xchange meant an increase in the number of 
rupees required to effect that purpose. The variations 
were sufficient to render any trustworthy budget 
estimate impossible; and the growing demands on the 
revenue, coupled with the limited resources of taxation 
led at length to a position of affairs in which the 
authorities could not contemplate without dismay the 
prospect of a further fall. An additional cause of un¬ 
easiness to the government was the distress occasioned 
by the fall of silver to the many officers of the public 
service, who were under the necessity of remitting part 
of their rupee .salaries to their families in England It 
is impossible to speak with equal certainty as to the 
effects on the people and commerce of India. How far 
tfie flactuation& of exchange have operated to harass 
trade and to check investments in India has been much 
debated. But the representatives of the trading com¬ 
munity were among the first and the most importunate 
in pressing upon the government the necessity for 
action. Ill I87 i 5 memorials were addressed to the 
governor-general by the Bengal chamber of commerce 
and the Calcutta trades’ association, urging a temporary 
suspension of the unlimited coinage of silver by the 
mints. The Indian government, while unable to agree 
that existing circumstances called for such a remedv' 
twk the opportunity to represent to the secretary of 
state the necessity of being prepared for promnt 
measures, even to the extent of the transition to a gold 
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Blandard, in tho event of France deciding to denionctfse 
her silver legal tender money. This particular danger 
passed away, but the fall in silver continued, varied by 
occasionaro.scillations even more disconcerting than the 
steady fall. The gold value of the rupee, which aver¬ 
aged 23*12<)d. in the year 1871-72, before the commence¬ 
ment of the disturbance, had fallen to an average of 
l6-733d. in the year 1891-92. In June 1892 the Indian 
{government, under stress of an apprehension that the 
United States might any day be driven to abandon her 
attempt to keep up the price of silver by her purchases 
of that metal, expressed to the home authorities theii- 
deliberate opinion that, failing a satisfactory agreement 
with the United States, the Indian mints should bo 
closed forthwith to the free coinage of silver, and a gold 
standard be adopted. A draft scheme for carrying out 
til is purpose, draw'ii up by the Indian finance minister, 
was submitted, and the proposal was referred by the 
secretary of state for consideration, by a committee, 
over which Lord Herschell, the lord chancellor, pre¬ 
sided. In their report, presented 31st May 1893, the 
committee discussed the plan of the Indian government, 
together with various alternative currency schemes 
which had been suggested. Tliey were of opinion that 
the government expenditure admitted of no reduction 
adequate to the necessities of the situation, and that 
any resort to increased taxation would be fraught 
with difficulty and probable danger. The alternative 
schemes presented to them, such as an increased seign¬ 
iorage on silver coinage, a duty on Imported silver, or 
the coinage of a heavier rupee, were all open to objec¬ 
tion ; and not one could be recommended in preference 
to the government scheme. Accordingly, they felt 
unable to advise the secretary of state to overrule the 
proposals of the Indian government. But they advised 
that the closing of tlie mints against the free coinage 
of silver sliouhi be accompanied by an announcement 
that, though closed to the public, they would be used 
by the government for the coinage of rup<ies in exchange 
for gold at the ratio of 16 pence the rupee; and that at 
the government treasuries gold would be rcceive<l in 
satisfaction of public dues at the same ratio. These 
modifications, designed to guard against a sudden and 
considerable rise of exchange, were acquiesced in by 
the goveniinent of India. On the 26th June 1893, the 
Act No. VIII. of 1893 was passed to provide for the 
closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver from 
that day; and by official notifications of the same date 
jirovision was made for the issue of rupees in exchange 
for gold, and the receipt of British gold coins into the 
treasuries at the rate of 15 rupees to tlie £. Some time 
jiassed before there had been a sufficient period of 
freedom from disturbing causes, and it was possible to 
pronounce with any certainty as to the success of this 
exiieriinent. Among such causes may bo mentioned 
the attempt of government during the later months of 
1893 to maintain a minimum rate for the sale of India 
council bills. The abandonment of that attempt at the 
beginning of 1894 was followed by a fall in the gold 
value of t he rupee, aggravated for a while by the addi- 
lion to the circulation of a considerable store of coins 
drawn from native lioards. The latter cause is c<'n- 
sideied to have exhausted its olTects fu the course of 
that year. The value of the rupee, after falling to a 
minimum of less than thirtecnpence, rose gradually, until 
at tlie beginning of November 1896 it exceeded fifteen- 
pence, and it has not since fallen below that level. In 
time under the play of nonnal forces, the rupee ex- 
change reached the stipulated point of sixteenpence, and 
tliis was declared the official rate in 1897. The possi¬ 
bility of assistance to Indian finance by.raising the rate 
is obvious and should always be kept in mind. 

Many of the native Indian states still cling jealously 
to their ancient right of coining, regarding it as a sign 
of sovereignty. Rupees of varying quality are Issued 
from their mints, in 1876 the attempt was made to 
secure a common currency by providing that the 
government might coin rupees of the same weight and 
lineness as tlie governuient rupee, but with a different 
device, for any native state which would cease the 
operations of its own mint for thirty years. The act 
has had but little success, yet the native rupee is not 
nowadays a material factor in the circulation, owing 
to the limited numbers which are produced, and the 
restricted area within which they pass. 

'fhe silver coins subordinate to the rupees are of the 
value of one-half, one-quarter, and one-eighth of the 
rupee. They are of the same fineness as the rupee, and 


of proportionate weight. Tlie rupee and half-rupee are 
alone legal tender to an unlimited amount, the two 
lower denominations being legal tender only for the 
fractions of a rupee. The symbol “ Ux ’’ denotes ten 
rupees. Its use was more conspicuous in the days of 
the stable jiarity between gold and silver, wlien the rupee 
was approximately equivalent to two shillings, and Rx 
to £,. Large sums of rupees are expre8s«>d in lacs and 
crorcs, the lac being 100,000, and the crore 100 lacs. 

[Thurston, History of the Coinage of the East India Com- 
pony; Yule, Hobson-Jobson; (Jhalniers, ColonialCurrenq/, 
Report of the Indian Currency Committee {1^0^}. and paiUa- 
mentary papers (18r>3) relating to currency of India; 
Dentsch, Arhilrage in Bullion, Coins, etc. (1910). Fora 
careful investigation of the miTnbor of rupei's in (urcula- 
tion before and since the closing of the mints, see Mr. 
F. C. Harrison in tlie Econ. Journal, Dec. 1891, Jure 
1892, and Mar. 1806.] w. n 

RURAL DEPOPULATION. Sec Dki-ovu- 

LATION. 

RUSSIA COMPANY. Tins was a company 
formed by an association of London merchant 
adventurers (see ADVENruREim, jM krohants), 
with the object of making discoveries foi 
the promotion of trade. It had joint stock 
of £6000 in 240 £26 shares. Under the 
leadership of R. Chancellor, who was instructed 
by Sebastian Cabot, a tiade route to Russia 
was opened, when a landing was effected near 
Archangel 1553, and Chancellor, proceeding 
to Moscow, received privileges for English mer¬ 
chants from the Czar. In 155f the first 
charter of incorporation was granted by the 
crown for the discovery of lands, countries, 
isles, not before known or frccpieiited by 
Englishmen (Maepherson, ii. 117). Under 
this the company was to bo ruled by a governor 
(Sebastian Cabot for life) and a board consisting 
of four consuls and twenty-four assistants, 
appointed annually by the whole fellowship. 
Extensive privileges, including a monopoly of 
the trade with Russia and with any other 
country discovered by the company, were 
granted, while-ample security for the protection 
of merchants was obtained Irom the Czar. In 
the course of a few years further discoveries 
resulted in the opening up of trade through 
Russia with Persia, but wars and other risks 
prevented any considerable develoi)ment in 
this quarter. In 1566 the company, having 
suffered from the intrusion of interlopers, 
received parliamentary sanction (Hakluyt, i. 
369, 10 Will. III. c. 6) and the monopoly of 
trade with Russia, Armenia, Media, Hyrcania, 
Persia, under certain conditions, while com¬ 
modities were to be carried in English ships 
alone, manned with a majority of English 
mariners. Disappointed in his hopes of political 
alliance with England, the^Czar suspended the 
privileges of the company in 1571, but these 
were restored through the intervention of 
Anthony Jenkinson. Fresh difficulties arose 
and repeated attempts to regain exclusive privi¬ 
leges failed, although, in 1583, lower customs 
than those paid by other nations were demanded 
of the company as the discoverer of the sea 
route (Camden, JElizabeth, sub an. 1583). 
The trade soon came to be on a precarious foot* 
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iiig, owing to the fickleness of the Czar and the 
competition of the Dutch and Hamburgers, and 
by the close of the 16th century it was much 
decayed. Raleigh in 1603 states tliat but two 
or three ships had been sent in the previous 
year to Russia {Observations touch ing Trade and 
Commerce with live HoUawler^ ed. McCulloch, 
p. 16). Ill 1598 the company began to 
engage in tlic \s’]iale-fishery off Spitzbergen 
(Macplierson, ii. 213) ; from 1612 dilliciilties 
arose owing to the attem[its of the Dutch to 
take i)art in it. In 1613 the company obtained 
a charter from the crown excluding all others 
from sailing to Spitzbergen, and succeeded for 
a short time in driving out both foreign and 
English interlopers (Macplierson, ii. 273). 
In addition to the Danes and the Dutch the 
merchants of Hull and York disputed the 
company’s claim to exclusive privileges, while 
a Scotch company chartered by James I. 
threatened to be a danger until its charter was 
revoked. In 1619 the Russia Company com¬ 
bined with the East India Company to form 
one joint stock for the whale-fishery (Maepher- 
son, ii. 287), but tlie ill success of various 
undertakings led to the abandonment of the 
scheme. The company was heavily in debt at 
this time and unable to satisfy its creditors 
(I lew ins, Knglish Trade^ p. 38). The 
struggle for the monopoly of the whale-fishery 
continued, and in 1654 the formation of a 
representative cominittoo of management for 
the whale fishery was decreed by ordinance, 
but this did not lead to more satisfactory 
results. AttcMiipts were also made to revive 
the trade with Russia by W. Prideaux in 1654 
and by Lord Carli.sle in 1663. Exclusive privi¬ 
leges could not bo gained, and the company 
was merely permitted to trade on the same 
footing as the Dutch. The reorganisation of the 
company soon followed ; henceforth it traded 
on a regulated and not a joint-stock basis, 
admission being granted to all who conhl pay 
the entrance and c('rtain annual lees. Hy 10 
Will. III. c. 6, the former was definitely fixed at 
£5, and under these condition.s the company 
existed until the close of the 181h century, 
'rhroughout its early career it had to struggle 
against the competition of private traders at 
home and of the Dutch abroad, and its history 
is chi(Jly of interest as showing the gr.adual 
victory of the interlopers in breaking down the 
monopoly of an exclusive corpomtion. 

I J\Iiu'phersou, D., .Inwu/.v (>/'Commerce^ ii, 1S05. 

- Hakluyt, R., Principal iuivigationsy roiages 
. . . i>/ the English Nation, 1598.--Flewins, 
W. A. S., English Trade and Fivnnre chiejlg in the. 
St'venteenth Centurg, 1892.—Uauulen, W., Reign of 
Elizabeth .— Raleigh, Sir W., Observations touch¬ 
ing Trade ami ('ovimerce icith the IloUander, editeil 
by J. M‘(.-ulloch, in Select C’olleetion of Tracts on 
Commence, 1859.—Pamphlets in Rritish .Museum, 
Slt> 111. 11 , 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

1st Period, p. 336; 2nd Period, p. 338; 3rd Period, p. 340, 

It is no easy matter to write the history 
of the Russian school of economics. There 
does not exist in Russian literature a single 
work on this important subject, nor even 
any complete bibliographical index of econ¬ 
omic literature. Further, the compilation of 
such a chronicle as is needed is the more 
difficult because the greater part of the econ¬ 
omic writings in Russian have appeared not 
as independent books, as is usual with such 
compositions in Western Europe, but as articles 
in periodicals, to trace which in the present 
position of Russian bibliography is almost 
impossible. It has been thought necessary to 
fireface these remarks thus to explain the 
difiSculty which has been encountered in pre¬ 
paring a statement which would satisfy both 
Russian economists and English readers. 

First Period (ISih century). —No economic 
literature appeared in Russia earlier than the 
commencement of the 18th century. Until 
the reign of Refer the Great (reigned 1689- 
1725), scarcely any secular literature existed, 
and such scanty cultivation as obtained was 
based on tlie meagre theological literature then 
current, and was influenced by an ascetic 
religious spiiit. Among the important writers 
up to the time of Peter, the monk Sylvester, 
th(? chief counsellor of the Czar John the 
Terrible (reigned 1533-1584), who wrote Dom¬ 
ostroi {The Book of Household Management), and 
the learned Galician, George Krizhanich (born 
1617), Olio of the fir.st teachers of Panslavism, 
should he mentioned. Both writers were domi¬ 
nated by religious feeling. The first confined 
himself to the inculcation of the order of life, 
which in his opinion ought to be established in 
every well-regulated private household ; the 
second, in his work entitled Politics, written 
partly in Galician and partly in Latin, and in 
his work Dei^ written in Latin, 

described Russian life as he knew it, compared 
it with the life of other nations, discoursed on 
the wealth of the state and the wealtli of the 
people, of trade, farming, industry, and at the 
same time had a perfectly clear idea of money, 
explaining the connection between it and value 
within the country, and hotly protesting against 
its debasement. Krizhanich’s woik, written in 
Siberia, whither he was exiled by the govern¬ 
ment of Moscow under tlie convenient pretence 
that his opinions were dangerous, was written 
in a language incomprehensible at the time 
even to the greater [lart of educated Russians. 
This explains why it had no perceptible influence 
on Russian economic opinion. Mueli greater 
impoi'tance had the work of a self-tauglit peasant, 
John Possoslikoir (born 1665), entitled On 
Poverty and Riches, and written in a fluent, im¬ 
aginative style. Tlie author was unacquainted 
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with the literature of Western Europe, and quite I 
independently accumulated a body of opinions 
somewhat similar to those which bear the name 
of mercantilism. He insisted on the develop¬ 
ment of indptry and agriculture in Russia, on 
the diminution of imports and the increase of 
exports in order to attract the precious metals 
into the country and to regulate the value of 
merchandise. The value of money altogether 
depends, in his opinion,, on the will of the 
government, and being by principle an antagonist 
of the debasement of the gold and silver coin, 
he recommended the substitution of copper coin 
for the latter for domestic use, with an obligatory 
tariff. An abundance of coins, that is, of Aone- 
tary tokens, appears to him a good thing. He 
considers that the consequences of this show 
themselves in the strengthening of industrial 
activity; for international trade he recommends 
the employment of bills of exchange guaranteed 
by a supply of gold and silver at the government 
bank. It is very remarkable that Possoshkoff 
clearly saw that the abolition of the system of 
Russian serfdom—which at the period when he 
lived was very detrimental to the prosperity of 
the country—was necessary. He publicly ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that a rich peasantry made 
a rich emperor. These were his reasons for 
insisting on the abolition of the unjust poll-tax, 
and the division of the peasants’ lands from 
those of their landlords. 

Possoshkoff’s ideas agrcein manyrespects with 
those by which Peter the Great was guided in 
his practical work, but at the time they appeared 
they seemed so bold that their author was thrown 
into prison. It should be stated that during 
the first half of the 18 th century printing in 
Russia was very little developed. Some kinds 
of economic ideas were disseminated through 
reading the government proclamations generally 
called vkasea (edicts), in which complete econ¬ 
omic doctrines were often expounded. The 
ukases of this class, promulgated by Peter 
the Great and Catherine II., are especially 
characteristic. Government guardianship, the 
leading idea in the ukases of the former, is 
replaced by ideas of economic liberty in the 
ukases of the latter. While Peter I. was 
convinced that no progress could be made 
except by the exertion of the power of the 
monarch, Catherine II. maintained that econ¬ 
omic progress could only be reached by the 
removal of the interference of government. 
This progress she sought to increase and revivify 
by giving freedom to trade and industry, and 
by other incentives. In the interval between 
the reigns of Peter I. and Catherine II., a great 
intellectual change took place in Russian society 
under the influence of the intercourse with 
Western Europe. 

The educated part of society became ac¬ 
quainted with the different ideas of French 
writers, encyclopeedists, and Physiocrats, and 


the empress Catherine II. herself stood at the 
head of this intellectual movement. 

In 1765 she ratified the charter of a Volun¬ 
tary Economic Society, which took its rise 
among those of the courtiers, lords, and ladies, 
who were well educated and who were intimate 
with the empress herself. This society was 
in consequence for a long time the centre of 
econoitiic thought in Russia. The principal 
question that, through the initiation of the 
empress Catherine, interested this society 
almost from the very moment of its establisli- 
ment, was that of **the peasantry and their 
state of servitude.” In the year 1766 Catherine 
II. anonymously furnished the society with 
1000 ducats to be given in prizes to those who 
had written the best essays on a theme fornm- 
larised by the society in the following terms: 
**What would be most advantageous for the 
country; that the peasantry should own their 
land or that they should possess merely personal 
property, and how far should their rights with 
regard to property in land or to personal property 
extend?” It is an interesting fact that soon 
after the offer of the prizes, 167 essays were 
sent in, 7 the work of Russians, the remainder of 
foreigners. The most remarkable of the former 
was one written by Polevoi, in which he argues 
that in comparison with serfs, peasant pro¬ 
prietors cultivate the soil better and therefore 
more profitably, this being equally advantageous 
to themselves and to the state. The question 
of ** servitude ” has never ceased since that time 
to interest the Russian economic mind. Such 
writers as Miller devoted all their energy to 
discussing the subject with the celebrated 
Linouet, who maintained that servitude (serf¬ 
dom) would load to an amelioration of the lot 
of the working classes, and with the well-known 
publisher Radichtcheff, whose book entitled A 
Jemmey from Petersburg to Moscow, 1790, gives 
a striking description of serfdom in Russia, and 
at the same time eagerly protests against it. 
Thus it will be seen that the question of the 
peasantry was the central one of the economic 
literature of the time of Catherine II. It is 
true that the journals of the Voluntary Econ¬ 
omic Society published not a few other economic 
articles, but by far the greater part of them 
dealt with the practical side of the question, 
almost without touching questions of theory. 
The tendency of the Voluntary Economic Society 
was shown at the veiy outset of its operations 
by its admission how necessary it was to study 
the position of rural economy in Russia. Hence 
acting on the suggestion of Clingstatc, one of 
its members, it sent out questions on the subject 
to persons who had studied the matter, and 
on the receipt of the replies, printed epitomes 
drawn up from them. Of the editors of 
The Transactions of the Voluntary Economic 
Society during this interesting epoch, Stephen 
Junckowski (born 1762) should be specially 
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commemoratctl. He eluilicd fuf a consi<lerablc 
time agronomy in Kranco ami ICnglaml, and 
was one of the principal authors of the niany- 
voluined work entitled y/ Xcio and Fall System 
of PrarMotl awl Rural Emnoiny^ published 
in 1807. During the reign of Catherine II. no 
Itiissian authors wrote on theoretic economics. 
Tlie empress herself an<l tliosc who were on 
familiar terms witli her were well ac<piainted 
with the writings of French authors, the ency- 
clopfe'lists and physiocrats, and read them in 
the original. There were translated into Russian 
from French, VoM Hikmeld’s hislitiUions 
Rolitiqnes, by Prince Shakowski and Professor 
Bagrolf, by order of tlie empress, 1708-1775. 
From tlie (lerinan, .lusn’s Die Gnmdirste xu 
der Macht nnd GliicksrUyh’it dcr Staaten, by 
John Hogayellski, 1772-78. The first part of 
SoNNKNKKLs’ Gnmdsfihe der Folizei, Uawdlnny 
nnd Finnnxwissciisi'hafL in 1787 by (favrilolf, 
and besides these in 1780 a Russian translation 
was made (from French) hy Popolf of Muha- 
TOIll’s work, Delia Puhhlvu Felicild^ 1740. 

To complete the description of this period, 
it should be mentioned that in 1773 Reiehal, 
history proksssor at the university of Moscow, 
iucliKled in his course of lectures some details 
of the economic description of other countries, 
’riicse lectures were published in 1775 under 
the title A Short Afamual of Information, on the 
Religions^ Political, Fconoinie, and Educational 
Condition of certain European States. Besides 
this, hetwcon 1761 and l76i) tlie famous 
Schlatscr leclured on the theory of statistics 
at the academy of sinence in Petersburg. Both 
of these were followers of the doctrine of Ar- 
cJienval, the historian of economic thought in 
Russia during the second period. 

The Second Period—First half of I9lh 
century, — The latter half of the reign of 
Catherine II. (died 1706) and the short reign 
of her son the Kmperor Paul (reigned 1796- 
1801), were times of terrible reaction in 
Russia, d'hose who had lost conlidcncc in 
(.-atherine’s ideas of emancij)atiou, of which 
she had dreamt in her youth, not only per¬ 
mitted no improvi'ment in the condition of 
the peasantry, but even rendert^d serfdom more 
onerous and extended its influence through the 
whole of IJttle Russia. Radichtcheir.s l^ook, 
mentioned above, was kept out of the bookshops 
l>y the police, and he himself was .sulijectcd to a 
severe persecution. His book contained a ]>lan 
for granting freedom to the serfs, for which he 
was condemned to ileath, a sentence afterwards 
commuted to exile to Siberia. The uprisings 
among the. peasantry, which began in the reign 
of Catherine II.—one, especially violent, having 
taken place in 1774—under the leadership 
of Kmilian Pugatchelf, continued up to the 
reign of Paul 1., and were a perpetual source 
of terror to the whole empire. The liberal 
ideas of the Physiocrats which had been 


dilfuscd among the better educated Russiann 
were pronounced dangerous by the government, 
which began to take strong measures for their 
extirpation. A very severe censorship of the 
press was instituted, tliough the newspapers were 
trifling in size, their contents were generally 
trivial, and in particular the writers on the 
condition of labour, not only in Russia but in 
other countries, were prosecuted. After the 
accession of the emperor Alexander I. (reigned 
1*1801-1825) to the throne, economic thought 
began again to be active and to discuss questions 
of social life in Russia and the necessity of 
freedom for laboui’. 

ThS education of Alexander I. was influenced 
on the one hand by the republican ideas of his 
Swiss tutor Jjalifirpe, and on the other by the 
severe discipline of a soldier’s life, wliich he 
had been strictly held to during the reign of 
his father. This accounts for the duality of 
his thought, and action. At the beginning of 
his reign he advocated self-help and enlighten¬ 
ment, at the end he relapsed into mysticism 
and despotism tinged with asceticism. All this 
had a great influence on the development of 
economic thought in Russia, and it may be 
said to have ma.d(5 great progress. The be¬ 
ginning of the reign of Alexander I. wa.s marked 
by an order from the minister A^asiliolf to trans¬ 
late Adam Smith’s immortal work the Wealth 
of Natimui into Russian. This translation was 
made by Nicholas Politkoflski, 1802-1806. 
Though it was not remarkable for exactness, 
especially in the delinitionof the termsemployed, 
it bad a great influence on Russian students, 
who very cpuckly accepted the economic ideas 
oj' the great Scotchman. Through the lectures 
of Christian Schlbtzcr and his book, Aiifangs- 
grilnde dcr Staatswirthschaft oder die Lehre vom 
Nalionalreichthum, published in German and 
Russian 1805, Smith’s ideas bc(.*ame known to 
the students at the Moscow university. Soon 
after they reached a wider circle, for, stimulated 
by the new teaching, the Voluntary Economic 
Society proposed in 1802 a competition for a 
prize for an essay on the subject, “What 
measures need bo taken to rouse a spirit of 
activity, energy, and industry among the 
peasants ?” Of those who wrote essays, Junc- 
kowski, wliosc work was referred to above, 
shoidd be mentioned, and Professor Jakob of 
the university of Cliarkolf, who besides trans¬ 
lating into Russian J. B. Say’s Principles of 
PolUmil Economy in 1805, published in 1807 
GriindsdUe der Polizeigesetzyehung und der 
Polizeianstalten, 2 vols. The economic ideas 
of Adam Smith were also introduced into the 
Journal of Statistics edited by the academician 
tiermain, 1806-1808. Statistics continued to 
he a descriptive science, and Germain was known 
as tlie author of a popular manual of statistics, 
and a whole series of articles published in the 
journal ho edited. There was also published 
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m this journal a work very remarkable at its ' 
date, written by Michael Balugicnski, rector of 
the university of St. Petersburg, entitled A 
Description of Differerd Economic Systems, in 
which the author discusses in minute detail the 
ideas of the mercantile school, of the physiocrats, 
and of Adam Smith. Another contributor to 
the journal, Vurst, wrote in the same spirit 
as Smith, chiefly on the finance and trade of 
Russia. Count Valerian Stroinoffski may be 
described as a representative of the school of 
jiliysiocrats. His book The Universal Economy 
of Nations, was written in Polish, but translated 
by the author into Russian and dedicated to 
the heir to the throne, the grand-duke Nicholas 
(emperor 1825-1855). Stroinoffski’s work was 
based on Quesnay’s Tableau fkonomique, which 
had been translated into Russian in 1817 after 
tlie Russian public liad become acquainted with 
•Sto Ron’s excellent Oours (Tficonomie Politiq'iie, 
[lublishcd in French in 1815. This may be 
said to have done more than anything else to 
make Adam Smith's ideas popular in Russia. 
Well acquainted with English and French 
economic literature, and also with the state of 
agriculture in Russia, Storch was able to give 
his pupils, the grand - dukes Nicholas and 
Michael, most useful instruction on production, 
exchange, and taxation. He also wrote in six 
volumes a work containing much of historical 
and practical information. Those questions on 
which Storch differed from Smith are pointed 
out by Dr. Ingram, History of Pol. Econ., pp. 
188, 189. 

Russian scholars will notice in particular 
those pages in Storch’s work in which he 
explained to the grand-duke Nicholas, the future 
autocrat of Russia, that individual freedom and 
security of private property are indispensable 
to the development of the economic well-being 
of the country—a tnith which it is often neces¬ 
sary for Russian scholars to defend even at the 
present time. This same tnith is emphasized 
by two other economists of that epoch—Arsenieff, 
professor of statistics at the university of St. 
Petersburg, author of A Sketch of the Statistics 
of the Russian Entire, 2 vols. 1818, and N. T. 
Turgueneff, the son of the rector of the university 
of Moscow, whose work, entitled The Theory of 
Taxation, 1818, is still at the present day of 
great value. According to Turgueneff's own 
statement, he sought to prove in this book that 
freedom is the only true basis of economic 
theory as for the theory of administration. 
Turgueneff often quotes England as an example; 
to prove his theory he describes the free institu¬ 
tions of that country, asserting that these have 
built up her glory and wealth. 

After the war of 1812 another period of re¬ 
action recommenced, and freedom both of speech 
and thought was suppressed. Arsenieff and 
Balugicnski were persecuted by the director 
of the St. Petersburg educational system. 


Runitch, who was considered, at the time, one 
of the most powerful supporters of civilisation. 
Ho declared the lectures of these professors to 
be dangerous and prejudicial to the wellbeing of 
society, as they maintained that freedom of labour 
and industry w^ero essential to the economic 
development of the nation. There is little 
doubt that both Arsenieff and Balugicnski 
would have been exiled had not the grand-duke 
Nicholas, who was personally acquainted with 
Arsenieff, interfered on their behalf The affair 
end^d with a large group of professors being 
deprived of their lectureships, and, in consc- 
(pience, the almost entire disappearance, for 
the time, of economic literature in Russia. 
The accession of Nicholas J. to (he throne 
(1825-18.55) was, as is well known, -u companied 
by the political conspiracy of the “Decom- 
berists ” and an uprising of the people in the 
streets of St. Petersburg. After the suppression 
of the latter by armed force, a period of severe 
persecution of the slightest indication of free 
theoretical thouglit commenced. At the same 
time the financial ailairs of the country, already 
embarrassed by the wars with the first Napoleon, 
were in a serious condition. The paper circula¬ 
tion was so depreciated in value that four and 
a half roubles in bank notes had to be given 
for one silver rouble. When the discussion 
of questions bearing on the theory of economics 
was forbidden, Russian economists turned their 
attention to the study of the practical questions, 
as far as w.as jiossiblc under the severe censor¬ 
ship. It is characteristic of tliis period that 
the economists endeavoured to avoid discussing 
in their writings the then state of aftairs in 
Russia, and took refuge in describing, historic¬ 
ally, the economic conditions of bygone times. 
In this manner there arose that school of 
economic thought in Russia whicli Rosoiier 
has called the Russo-German school, regarding 
Storch (1766-1825)‘as its founder. 

Among the followers of this school may be men¬ 
tioned Orloff’, author of a book entitled On the 
Credit of the State (1833).—Gagainaester, who 
published in the same year his Survey of the 
Finances of Ancient Russia. —Afonasieff, author 
of On Finance during the time of Peter the Great 
(1848).— Gorloff, who was celebrated for his 
lectures at the universities of Kasan and St. 
Petersburg, on 27ia Theory of Finance (1842), 
and Economic Statistics (1849).—Count Tolstoi, 
who published The History of the Financial Instil 
tutions of Russia up to the Death of CalhcHne IT. 
(1848). This history was so much admiied that 
Tolstoi was appointed minister of public instruc¬ 
tion and of the home department. Vernadski, 
formerly professor at the universities of Kiev and 
Moscow, and author of A crilico-historical Jnvesti' 
gation of Italian politico-econmnic Literature to ih^ 
beginning of the 19th Century (1849), and 
Butoffaki, who wrote An Essay on National 
Wealth, or the Principles of Political Economy 
(1847, 3 vols.). The principles of both the twe 
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last-named authors, especially Butoffski, were in 
accordance with those of the Manchester ScHOOfj. 
Generally speaking, they had no great success in 
Russia; their writings were commented on by a 
talented critic, the liistorian J. A. Milutin, His 
article, criticising Butolfski’s book mentioned 
above, printed in the (Jontempwary (1847), may 
be compared to Roscher’s works on method and 
logic. Another member of the Russo-German 
school was Count Cancrin, by birth and education 
a German, and the author of several works of a 
theoretical and practical character. Among these 
we may mention Wdlrdchthum^ NationaZreich~ 
thuin nrul Stcmtswirlhschaft, in which he dis¬ 
cusses the financial policy of the minister Gurier. 
Cancrin was, however, chiefly known through his 
practical work. During his ministry a great 
reform in financial affairs took place, and in a 
short time the metallic currency was re-established. 

Third Period—Second half of 19th century ,— 
Alexander II., ascending the throne in 1866, at a 
time of complete disorder in the national economy 
of Russia,—the close of the Crimean war, which 
had so clearly revealed the deficiencies of the 
government, the absence of the rights of the people, 
and the despotism of the nobility and of oflicials, 
began to reform some of the evils he found, and 
first of all to abolish serfdom. In 186G a secret 
committee was established to consider the question 
of serfdom, the emperor himself being president. 
In 1868 the committee was reorganised; it was 
called the principal committee for discussing the 
affairs of the peasantry, and Russian society was 
called on to accomplish one of the grandest of the 
peaceful reforms of the century. Instead of 
22 ,000,000 enslaved people, a free peasant class 
was created, with considerable power of self- 
administratiou, within the limits of their com¬ 
munity and vdoet. The rights granted by law in 
1861 to those peasants who were servants of the 
nobles were by degrees extended to all other 
peasants. A consequent result of the peasant 
reform was the appearance of an extensive litera¬ 
ture, both of a theoretical and a practical nature, 
which was encouraged by the sympathy of the 
government. In a short time, between 1866 and 
1861, Russian economic literature was enriched by 
works of a theoretical character. Babst, a pro¬ 
fessor .at Moscow, and author of an excellent work 
on John Law and the Financial Crises in France 
(1862), published in 1857 his lectures On some 
Conditions contributing to the Augmentation of 
the National Capital^ and in 1860 A Public Lecture 
on Political Economy. In 1857 he undertook the 
editorship of a journal entitled The Economic 
CuidCy which gave information os to the state of 
economic science in Europe and England. In this 
journal were published tl»e writings of Vernadski’s 
wife, Marie Vemadski, describing investigations 
on women’s labour, which were very important 
considering the time when they were written. 
The work of Tengoborski, tiudes sur les forces 
yroductives de la Etissie, in which may be found 
a highly circumstantial description of different 
views of industry in Ruasia, was translated into 
Russian in 1858, and in 1859 a dissertation’by 
the present professor at the Charkoflt university, 
Gregory Tsekanovetski, was published, entitletl 


The Significance qf Adam Smith in the History 
of Political Economy^ in which the author, giving 
due credit to Adam Smith’s work, reproaches him 
with rationalism, and with not regarding the life 
of the people from the historical point of view. 
He also cautioned practical workers from being 
carried away by the idea of unconditional freedom 
in economic matters. This warning was the more 
necessary as the advocates of the cause of the 
freedom of the peasantry respecting the division 
of their land, based their arguments on the 
principle of unconditional freedom. In the same 
year, 1859, there appeared an excellently written 
and copious Principles of Economics by Professor 
Gorloff, written in accordance with the teaching of 
J. B. Say, and free from extreme views as to labour. 
This work is in great esteem as a university text¬ 
book. No detailed account of the extensive litera¬ 
ture which sprang up after the issue of the 
ukase announcing the imminent liberation of the 
peasantry can be given here. These essays occupied 
the greater part of the monthly periodicals of the 
time, which devoted a part of their pages to the 
discussion of the condition of the peasantry both 
from a political and an economic point of view. 
It is enough to state simply that these writings 
were permeated with the idea of the necessity of 
the emperor’s protection of the poorer classes of 
his subjects, reserving to him the right to promote 
the free development of economic industry. “ The 
common affairs of the whole nation are the private 
business of each of its members,” wrote the con¬ 
tributors to the economic journal of the Slavophils, 
Rural Reorganisation^ published in Moscow under 
the editorship of Koshiloff, the intimate friend of 
Prince Tcherkasski and G. Samarin, his colleagues. 
The following periodicals were imbued with the 
same spirit;— Native Notes^ The Reading Library, 
the latter being in opposition to the Russian 
Messenger^ edited by Katkoff, which held retro- 
graile views, and in particular The Contemporary^ 
for which one of the most distinguished of Russian 
economists worked, Tchemychevski, who was un- 
fortucaieiy exiled to Siberia under suspicion of 
being a member of a secret revolutionary society. 
Tchemychevski may be called the founder of 
scientific socialism in Russia. His economic novel, 
Que favre (see NmiusM), and his Remarks on 
ths Principles of Political Economy of J, S. 
Mill, which had been translated by him into 
Russian in 1860, were after\ 5 pards prohibited in 
Russia. They have been republished abroad, but 
are still not allowed to be circulated in Russia. 
In the period from 1861-75 all the most important 
economic works in English and German were 
translated into Russian, and new university regula¬ 
tions published^ by which the teaching of political 
economy was established at the universities. The 
consequence of this was that the science became 
very popular in Russia, and at the present time 
there is not a single periodical in the country 
which does not contain articles of an economic 
nature. The following questions have been dis¬ 
cussed with particular interest in Russian economic 
literature since the reform in 1861 to the present 
time:—(1) The agrarian question. Thanks to the 
excellent work of the local self-governing bodies, 
the Zemstvos, the economic statistical investiga- 
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tioQs effected in the course of the last twenty-five 
years in Russia provide rich materials for study 
both with regard to the agrarian question and 
other points of economic interest. Passing over 
the enormous amount of journalistic literature 
treating on this subject, the chief works devoted 
to it may be mentioned. As early as 1877, Janson, 
author of the best work in Russia on theoretical 
statistics, and a professor at the university of St. 
Petersburg, published An Essay on the Peasants" 
Land and Taxation^ in which he explains the 
incompatibility between the portion of land given 
to the peasants by their former masters and the 
charges on it, and he attributed this to the legisla¬ 
tion of 1861. In 1879 the founder of the economic 
statistical bureau in the government of Moscow, 
V. Orlofif, published his Forms qf Peasant Land- 
Holding in the Oovemmcnt of Moscow^ an inquiry 
which may be regarded as classical, on the question 
of the common land-holding of the peasantry of 
the central parts of Russia, and the economic view 
of the subject. A year earlier, 1878, the present 
editor of the liberal paper. The Russian GazettSt 
Posnikoflf, then a professor at the Odessa uni¬ 
versity, published a book entitled The Common 
Ownership of Land^ in which he maintains, after 
comparing the English, German, and Russian 
system of land-holding, that this form was superior 
to all others. At the same time John Kaisler 
published his excellent work in German, Zur 
Qeschichte und Kritik des hauerUchen-Oemeinde- 
Besitzes in Russlandt the last volume of which 
only appeared in 1877. Land-Possession and 
Agricudture in Russia cmd other Countries, by the 
wealthy landowner prince VassiltchikoiF, was 
published in 1881. Professor Hodski’s work, 
analogical in its contents, but far less able than 
the last-named, appeared in 1891, it is entitled 
The Land and the Agriculturist^ the second volume 
dealing with the study of the economy of the 
recently emancipated serfs. The four following 
important works relating to the agrarian question 
deserve mention :—V. Posnikoflf’s South-Russian 
Peasant Economy (1891).— The Common Good of 
the Peasantry^ by Dr. Vorontsovi, the author of 
many works on economic subjects ; his book gives 
a careful revision of the materials gathered together 
by the Zemstvos on the subject of the welfare of 
the peasants. Professor Karishefl’s book presents 
a similar detailed revision of peasant leases other 
than those granted to the emancipated peasants 
by their masters in 1892; and lastly, Danielson 
wrote Outlines of our Reformed Economy (1895), 
in accordance with the teaching of Karl Marx, 
wliose book on Capital Danielson translated into 
Russian. The following writers have studied the 
agrarian question as it exists in other countries:— 
Maxime Kovalevski, formerly professor at Moscow 
university, whose book. The Common-Holding of 
fjind^ the Causes, Course^ and Consequences of its 
Decline, has a widespread reputation throughout 
western Europe ; and Mannilov, the assistant pro¬ 
fessor at the same university, who has devoted 
himself to the study of Rents in Ireland (1895). 

The peasant reform of 1861 caused, at the same 
time, a reform of the whole economic organisation 
of Russia. During the last thirty years Russia 
has become intersected by a wide-spreading net¬ 


work of railroads; a considerable number of banks 
have appeared both for commercial and for agri¬ 
cultural credit. Industrial works and factories 
have sprung up on her plains in increasing numbers. 
At the same time the indebtedness of the land- 
owners have considerably increased, as have also 
the taxes levied on the people. The national debt 
has reached the proportions of 2,278,894 thou¬ 
sand roubles jfroubles converted as 6*25 = £1) 
(£364,623,040), and the constant fiuctuation in the 
value of paper money, while it could not be ex¬ 
changed into gold, has caused periodical crises in 
the national economy of the country. It is not 
therefore wonderful that 'the study of the science 
of economics in Russia has been concentrated on 
the above-named questions. Some of the principal 
works of interest in connection with these ques¬ 
tions may be mentioned here. As early as 1861 
the academician, Bezobrazoff, published his work 
entitled iMnded Credit and its Contemporary 
Organisation in Western Europe, a book which 
for a long time was the recognised authority on 
the various banks for land-credit which arose at 
that time. Ten years later, in 1871, another work 
appeared equally authoritative on this point, 
entitled Credit^ Bankst a,nd (he Cuirency, by 
Kaufinann, a professor at St. Petersburg uni¬ 
versity. Both of the last-named economists follow 
the teaching of the Manchester school. The tenets 
of Rodbertus and the socialists found an adherent 
in Tchaslawski, whose book On the Question of 
Landed Credit appeared in 1881, and also in a 
degree, in Hodski, author of Landed Credit in 
Russia and its relations to the Peasant Land¬ 
owners (1882). 

Railway economics have been carefully ex¬ 
amined by Tsekanovetski, professor of the Charkol! 
university, who wrote Railroads and the State, 
1869 ; by Tchuproflf of the Moscow university in 
Railway Economy, 1875 ; by Golovatchoflf in 
History of tha Railway System in Russia, 1881 ; 
by Pickno of Kieff university, in Railway Tariff, 
and by Witte, the present minister of finance 
(1897), in Principles of the Railway Tariff, 1884. 
These works had an immediate efl’ect on the pro¬ 
gress of railways in Russia. As is well known, 
the greater part of the railroads have been bought 
by the government, which also controls the tarifls 
of thqse lines which still belong to private com¬ 
panies. 

The question of the currency in Russia has been 
much before the public there during the last ten 
years; an impetus being given to this through 
the work of Adolph H. Wagner, then professor 
at Dorpat, afterwards at Berlin, on Russian paper 
money. Die russische Papierwdhrung, eine 
volkswirthschqftliche und fnanzpolitische Studie 
nebst Vorschldgen zur HbrsteUung der Valuta, 
Riga, 1868. This book was translated in 1871 
into Russian, by Professor N. Bunge of the Kieff 
university, afterwards minister of finance. To 
Bunge the honour must be ascribed of having placed 
Russian finance on a sound footing. Under his 
influence, and in view of the imminent reform of 
the money cuirency, the work of Prof. Antonovich 
of Kieif, afterwards deputy - minister of finance, 
entitled The Theory of Paper Money, Currency, 
and Qofoernment Notes, 1883, was published, 
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Antonovich <lid not sympathise with Witte in the 
question of the money reform, and was obliged to 
leave his post as deputy-minister. The book by 
Brant, The Theory of Rates of Exchnnye^ 1892, 
closely analyses the phenomena of the rates of 
exchange. Prof. Siidaikiii, of the St. Petersburg 
university wrote on The Oooernimnt Banky 1891. 
This work is irn]Jortant a.s explaining the Russian 
money currency and the aiiangements of the 
bank. Prof. Alexander Miklashevsky of Dorpat 
wrote Money: An Attempt to Investigate the Main 
Positions of the Classical School of Economic 
Theory in connection with the llistemj of the 
i^stionof Money (Moscow), 1895 (see Kcowmic 
Journaly 1896, pp. 231-37); this book forms an 
exhaustive treatise on the thcDry and history of 
money. 

Tile greater number of Russian economists have 
been mono-metallists. Of the bimetallists two 
only deserve attention — Sokalsky, professor of 
statistics at the Charkolf university, recently dead, 
who published in 1896 a pamphlet entitled Re- 
forms in Terms, and Prof. Isaieif of tlie St. Peters¬ 
burg Lyceum, who Ijas written several articles in 
journals advocating a money reform at the present 
time. 

Our economists have assigned, comparatively 
speaking, very little place in their researches up 
to the present time to questions concerning the 
condition of large manufactories, as also to the 
labour question in Russia, perhaps because the 
system of home industries has prevailed. The 
growth of largo industries working for a large 
market which profit in Russia by a highly protec¬ 
tive tariff, has not yet been thoroughly studied. 
Hut at the present time the questions of free 
trade and protection, and whether it is iiidis- 
pciisable that Russia should pass through the 
same plmses of economic development as Western 
Europe, while tliero is no need that slie should 
do so, divide ILissian economists into several 
groups, antagonistic among themselves. The 
merchants and manufacturers are strong partisans 
for protection, as an apologist for which should be 
named the celebrated Russian cliemist, MendelaieU’, 
whose boo»v .1 sensible Tanf or an Investigation 
of Iiuinstry in Russia in conyiection imth her 
general Customs' Tar iffy published in 1897, supplies 
much interesting information about the natural 
riches of the country, and the growth of its in¬ 
dustries, but it is marked at the same time bv 
highly doctrinaire views. Landowners and that 
vast class of persons who live on their private 
means are in Russia the partisans of free trade. It 
falls to the lot of these classes to bear all the 
expensiveness of the products of the large Russian 
industries. The book by Nollikoff, Protection, 
1891, may be set against that of Prof. Mendclaieff 
as an eager defence of the idea of free trade. The 
studies of Prof. Yaiischull of the Moscow uni¬ 
versity are altogether objective and impaitial in 
character. He wrote English fVee Trcuicy 2 vol.s. 
1876-82, in which, having traced its history, he 
describes those circumstances which have made 
tree trade an economic necessity in England. 
Prot. Yansohnll is one of tlie most industrious 
juiiDug Russian economists. When during the 
administration of Hunge, ns minister of (inancf, an 


inspectorship of factories was established in Russia, 
Yauschiill was appointed inspector for the Moscow 
district, and his ReportSy even at the present time, 
servo as a valuable text-book for the study of 
the condition of factories in Russia. Of a whole 
pile of writings by this same scholar on vaidous 
questions, we may mention here his extensive 
course of lectures on finance, 1895, and “Indus¬ 
trial Syndicates or entrepreneurs unions for the 
regulation of production especially in the United 
States of America,” St. Petersburg,^ 1895^ which 
are described in the journal R&oved*Economic Poli- 
tiquey 1896. Prof. Isaieff, previously mentioned, 
has also applied himself to the study of questions 
of industrial economics—he wrote the best treatise 
on Theoretic Economics in Russiay 1st ed. 1895, 
and a treatise on Industrial Societies in France and 
Germanyy 1879. A socialist in his views. Prof. 
Isaieff has very attentively studied that common 
form of industrial co-operation in Russia known 
as workmen’s associations (see Artel), and also 
the peasant trades of the government of Moscow. 
These vast researches appeared in 1877 and 1881. 
Isaieff believes in a future development of the 
welfare of the peasant class through productive 
associations, thus approximating to the group of 
economists which appropriates to itself the appel¬ 
lation nationalist; seeking thus to connect itself 
with the idea of the nation, it favours collectivism 
and the management of industries by the state, 
and trusts to do this by means of workmen’s 
associations, founded on the principle of the 
general possession by the workmen of the instru¬ 
ments and results of production. Among well- 
known representatives of these opinions are Dr. 
Vorontsov], Prof. KarishelF, and also Fortunatoff, 
the professor of statistics at the institute of rural 
economy at New Alexandria, the author of numerous 
works on the statistics of rural economy in Russia, 
auil Kablukofl, assistant - professor at Moscow 
university, author of The Question of the W(yrk- 
!ng Class in Agriculture, 1884, i« which ho 
looks into the significance of hired labour in 
English rural economy and studies the influence 
of its present organisation and the condition of the 
working class on production. Tliis group of writers 
have their organ, the journal Huscian Wealth, 
published in St. Petersburg. One must acknow¬ 
ledge that writers of this school have the merit of 
studying attentively the economic condition of tlie 
pcas.ants, hut one cannot also avoid reproaching 
them witli the want of originality of their 
theoretical and in particular of their philo¬ 
sophical views. The followers of the teaching of 
Karl Marx form another division of Russian 
economists: as philosophers those arc economic 
materialists, the best example of this mode 
of thought, Ziber, the late professor of the Kieff 
university, may be cited. His works. Outlines 
of primitive Economic Culture, 1883, and Ricardo 
and Kad Marx in their socio-economic Researches, 
1885, may be compared with the best works of 
the writers of Western Euroije, both for the ful¬ 
ness and brilliancy of their exposition and for 
the width of the study they evince. Among the 
latest writers of this school may be named Ikigan 
HaraiiotVski, jissistant professor at St. Petersburg 
university, author of an able enquiry into in- 
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dustrial crises in England (1895) —a fellow- 1 
labourer who is publishing at the present time, in 
Russia, a large encyclopaedic dictionary, and who 
is the author of several pamphlets—^Struve; and 
the Russian political exile, Plechanoff. This 
school published its own organ, a journal entitled 
the New Worlds in St. Petersburg.^ This school 
believes that economic development in Russia will 
follow the same lines as it has done in Western 
Kuiope ; that no workmen’s associations, and no 
peasant comm unities will, save Russia from the 
calamity of the supremacy of capitalistic economy 
—that in the development of manufiictnring in¬ 
dustries the systems of small- industries now 
connected with agriculture will disappear, that 
the peasantry in the future will change into a 
landless working-class, and that the sooner this 
wearisome process comes to an end the sooner will 
it be possible to enter on the organisation of a 
working class of society which thus belongs alto¬ 
gether to the future. Unfortunately the present 
state of this working class of society is iar from 
(•right, and is very imperfectly studied. No works 
thoroughly investigating the condition of the 
working-class exist, probably because the censors 
would not allow such works to pass. Meanwhile 
in spite of facts, expressed sometimes in the form 
of immense strikes, which constitute, according to 
existing legislation, a serious capital crime, it 
is asserted in competent circles, and by the con¬ 
servative press, that the labour question does not 
exist in Russia at all, and that the relations 
between the working people and employers are 
altogether of a patriarchal character. A little 
information concerning the condition of the 
working-class in Russia is, however, scattered 
through journalistic literature. Amongst these 
are some remarkable articles by the Iiistorian, 
Semevski, on the working-peojde and gold-mines 
in Siberia—some is to be found in the reports of 
factory inspectors, who unfortunately have ceased 
to publish them for general information, and some 
in cei'tain publications of the trade and factory 
department of the miuister of finance. In 1895 
the assistant professor of the St. Petersburg uni¬ 
versity, Yarotski, published his work. The Insur¬ 
ance of Workpeople in connection with the re¬ 
sponsibility of Employers^ more theoretical than 
practical. 

The historical school of political economy ha.s 
but few representatives in Russia. Among them 
is Korsak, whose book On Forms of Industry in 
General and of the Signification of Home Produc¬ 
tion in Western Europe^ 1861, is still important. 
AristoflF, the author of a valuable work, The 
Industry of Ancient Eussiaf 1866. Professor 
Yaiischul and Professor Tsekanovetski previously 
mentioned, and Tchuproff of the Moscow uni¬ 
versity, author of a text-book on political economy 
and its history, used throughout the Russian 
universities. Levitski, professor at Charkoff uni¬ 
versity, wrote on the problems and method of 
the science of national economy 1890, and Ivan 
Miklashevsky, who wrote in 1894 an Investigation 
into the History of Rural Economy and the Colonis¬ 
ation of Southern Russia. In conclu sion, it .should 

^ This journal is now (181*8) forbidden by the govern-' 


be mentioned that during the last ten years the 
llnssian ministry of finance and agriculture has 
published very valuable researches on diiVerent 
questions of economy, prepared by the officials of 
these departments. Such for instance is the col¬ 
lection of information on different phases of in¬ 
dustry in Russia published by the mini.stries in 
Russia and England on the occasion of the ex¬ 
hibition at Chicago 1893, and of that of Nijni- 
Novgorod in 1896 and many others. The prescut 
head of the ministry of agriculture in Russia, 
Jermoloff, is the author of a valuable investigation 
of systems of agriculture, 3rd ed., 1895. Of 
economists who have studied the questions of 
finance and taxation the following deserve notice; 
liloch, the author of a lour-voluincil work on 2'hc 
Finances of Rusna during the 19th Century^ 
furnished with extremely exact statidjeal data, 
1882, and such details regarding iheir history 
that the work was not allowe*! to be sold ; the 
professor of the university of Kasau, Levolf; of the 
St. Petersburg university, Lebedeff; of the Moscow 
university, and also the historian, Mihoukoff, 
at present professor at Sophia (Bulgaria); and 
Lappo Danilefl’ski, })roles.sor of the St. i^etersburg 
Historic-Philological Institute. The first published, 
1892, a full investigation entitled The State 
Economy of Russia during the first quarter of the 
ISth Century and the Reforms of Peter the Great, 
the second is kii6wn for his work The Organisa¬ 
tion of Direct Taxation in the Government of 
Moscow in the llth Century. Both the above 
named works are founded on careful study of still 
unpublished materials among the archives of 
Russia. 1. M. 

RYOT (literally “protected”) denotes an 
Indian cultivator whether he is under a 
Zemindar or, as in Bombay and most of 
Madras, independent in his relation to the 
revenue autlioidties. It is in the latter capacity 
that he is usually referred to and will be 
de.sciibed here. 

Where land is settled on the “raiyatwari" 
system, as it is called, the land of some ryot 
is taxed field by field according to its soils, 
position, and irrigation, but so as not to 
exceed 50 per cent of the net produce. The 
settleiDent holds, usually, for thirty years. 
The waste is not “settled.” Extracts from 
the settlement register are used as title- 
deeds. The ryot may give up his holding and 
also his liability for revenue. About 85 per 
cent in Bombay may be called owners, and 
they own on the average 24 acres each. 
Assam and Bilbma are “settled” on similar 
lines. 

In “raiyatwari” districts an overlord in 
receipt of what may be called fee farm rents 
from the ryot, and joint ownership of a ryot 
and other members of his family, arc some¬ 
times present. Again, “Zamindiirl” tenures 
of individuals, and of landlord groups of 
villagers, and “raiyatwari” tenures, have 
[»assc(l in historical times one into the other ; 
for all this the fiscal coiresponds to a real 
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distinction something like ours between a 
district of Manor, the Mark System, and 
Peasant Proprietors respectively; but in 
India taxation, in Europe ownership, is the 
root of the distinction. The differentia of the 
** raiyatwdri ” district is that there is a ‘‘head¬ 
man " of each village, whose holding is usually 
free of land t<ix, and he is never responsible 
for his co-villagers’ land taxes. The other 

S. AV., Gent. (W. Smith, according to W. C.* 
liwjlaiuVs Interest Asserted^ 1696, p. 19), wrote 
Tlie Oolden Fleece wJierein is related the ETiglish 
Wools in its Manufacture (1656), in which he 
urged the restoration of searching and measuring 
powers wielded, before 4 James I. c. 2, § 22, by 
the royal Aulnager, whose office he over¬ 
valued as Malynes did that of the Royal 
Exchanger (see Excn ang er, Ro ya l). His argu¬ 
ments are mainly derived from J. May (1613) 
and the title recalls Sir W. Vaughan (1626). 
He also (like W. Scott) urged strict apprentice¬ 
ships ; and his wish to limit the export of 
wool started the famous controversy in which 
Fortuey (1663), Child (1667), and W. C. 
(1669), took part. J. n. r. 

W. S. (Stafford). See W. Stafford. 

SAAVEDRA-FAXARDO. See Fajardo. 

SAC AND SOC. See Soomen and Socage. 

SADLER, Michael T. (1780-183.5), a 
vigorous opponent of Malthus (<7.v.) and “ the 
political economists,” was M.P. for Newark 
1829-1832. Though concerned with continuing 
controversies, his two books Ireland^ its Emls 
and their licmedies^ London, 1828, 8vo, and 
The Law of ropulation, London, 1830, 8vo, are 
little help to the modern reader. Great as has 
been the influence of Malthus’s essay on subse¬ 
quent thought, the essay itself is little read— 
much less the answers it called forth. Sadler’s 
two remedies for Irish ills were a poor law, 
enacted a few years after the issue of his book, 
and a tax on absenteeism. More interesting was 
his attitude on other questions. In opposing 
the reform bill of 1831 he anticipated a line of 
argument, afterwards used by Disraeli, that the 
bill, establishing a uniform middle-class fran¬ 
chise, was largely an anti-democratic and dis¬ 
franchising measure. A bill he introduced the 
same year is interesting in the light of subso- 
quoiit history. Cottages were to be rebuilt, and 
garden allotments granted ,to agricultural 

I W. C. was William Carter, a busy inronuer and 
writer of painplilots against exporting wool, «.(/., Brief 
Adif&rtijievientf 1C72; Full and clear Answer to a Paper 
intituled Reasons/or a limited Exportation^ 1077; Swnvuiry 
of certain Papers^ 1685; Proceedings against Transporta- 
(ion, 1003; Abstract of Proceedings^ 1688, 1694; Usurpa¬ 
tions of France, 1095, cp. J. Smith, Memoirs of H'ooZ, 1767, 
V. i. pp, 103. 168 n., 179, 199 ; Cod. of State Paiwrs, Doni. 
Sen, 1671-72, pp. 165, 160. His writings are dull, and 
owe much to W. S., and assume that no wool can be 
manufactured unless wholly or partly British or Irish. 
Possibly the same W. C. wrote Trade’s Destruction . . . 
or Excise dccrued, 1059; and A brotidsideagainst the H'Dt- 
dorp Tax, D’.or). 


officers of the village are also usually rewarded 
with free holdings. 

[See Zemindar where authorities are specified. 
Yule, ffobson-Jobson — K. Jones, Peasant B^nts 
(1831), rep. in Economic Classics (1896), classes 
peasant rents thus; (1) serf or labour; (2) 
metayer; (3) ryot; (4) and cottier rents. He does 
not sufficiently keep European ideas of ownership 
out of the Indian discussions. j. D. R. 

labourers. The deserving were to be re¬ 
warded by the opportunity of keeping a cow, 
to be depastured on a general allotment. 
Rightly does the author of his Memairs 
characterise his system as “paternal.” He 
was more practical in espousing the cause of 
the factory children. His labours as chairman 
of tlie committee on the subject—session of 
1831—probably shortened his life. He was 
the Parliamentary leader of Factory Reform, 
and it was only when he lost his seat that Lord 
Shaftesbury (Lord Ashley) was pressed into the 
front place. TJiis deserves commemoration, as 
the Factory Acts struggle may be regarded as 
the occasion when Laissez Fairs received its 
first serious blow. He was a strong advocate 
of the corn laws and protection; he opposed 
the new poor law, and, on currency questions 
was in favour of inconvertible paper money. 
But the man was himself of more importance 
than his opinions. His S 2 )eeches contain 
passages of undoubted eloquence ; and he may 
be remembered as the mo.st disinterested and 
guileless of tory democrats. 

[Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Michad 
Thomas Sadler, Loudon, 1842, 8vo]. h. e. b. 

SAINT-AUBIN, Camille (1768-1820) bom 
in the duchy of Deux Fonts, died at Paris. 
A German by birth, he was attracted by the 
revolution, and threw in his lot with France. 
During the reign of Terror he was imprisoned, 
but liberated on 9th Thermidor, an ii. (27th 
July 1794), was appointed professor in one of 
the central schools (colleges of secondary educa¬ 
tion) established under the directory, then after 
the Coup d!£tat of 18th Brumaire, an viii. 
(9th Nov. 1799), he entered the Tribunal on 
4th Germinal, an x. (25th March 1802), 
whence his opposition s^nrit caused him a few 
months later to be expelled. Up to that date 
he had written many pamphlets, all on subjects 
of the day, but too often paradoxical. This 
caused J. B. Say to nickname him the houffon 
of political economy, but at times his works 
were full of good sense and truth—during the 
empire he devoted himself to education, in par¬ 
ticular to a course of instruction in finance, and 
wrote a pamphlet on the Monopoly of Tobacco, 
He died soon after, leaving behind him a transla¬ 
tion of J. Bentham’s Rewards and PunishmmUs, 

His best work from an economic point of vieM 
is his panjplilet Les Banques Particuliires (an v. 
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1797), in which he speaks in favour of a free 
issue of notes to bearer by certain banks to be 
cashed in specie on demand. 

Besides Du Pont de Nemours, ho is the only 
writer we know of at that date in favour of the 
freedom of banks, though, to bo exact, there was 
also the president of the Bank of France, Lecoulteux- 
Cauteleu, whom the emperor contrived to replace by 
a governor nominated by himself, when, in 1806, 
he granted the monopoly of issue to that great 
house of business. a. c. f. 

SAINT CHAMANS, Vioomte Auguste de 
fl777-1861), born at Paris, died at Chaltrait 
(Marne). A deputy, 1824-27, then councillor 
of state till the restored monarchy came to an 
end. 

His works are based on two erroneous views 
which corroborate each other:—the Mkroantilb 
System and Protection. Ho was tlie most dis¬ 
tinguished of the upholders of the theory of the 
Balance op Trade. Just as the Spartans held 
out the drunken slaves to their sous as warnings 
to them against intoxication, let us give, for those 
who now deride free trade, the titles of St. Chaman’s 
books, which, in their day, had some reputation. 
Du SysUrM d\mp6t fonM sur les prvncipes 
d'koTumie politique^ 8vo, 1820 .—Nouvd essai sur 
la riehesse dea nationa^ 8vo, 1824. These two 
books, revised, formed the foundation of his TraiU 
d*kmiomie puhliqv£f 3 vols. 8vo, 1852. In this 
last work the following sentence appeared. We 
will give it without comment, to be admired by 
the veteran adherents of protection. ** Bhdssona 
Us cbstades qua la cherti du combuatibU oppose chez 
nous d la mvltipUciti dea mcLchmea d vapeur'* (** Let 
us be thankful to the obstacles to the increase of 
steam-power in applied machinery, which are 
caused by the dearness of fuel in France'"). It 
should be added that these works are examples of 
good literary power, and their author has always 
held the esteem of the public. a. c. f. 

SAINT HAIPPY, M. de. See Lottin, 
A. P. 

SAINT P^RAVY (Jean Nicholas Mab- 
CELLIN Gu^rineau de) 1732-1789 ; author of 
novels, comedies, and books on social and 
economic topics, ho was a contributor to the 
Journal de VAgriculture et du Commerce of 
Dupont de Nemours. 

In 1767, his Mtmire sur lea effeta de Vimpdt 
indirect sv/r le revenu dea propriitaires de Mena- 
f<mdsy printed the following year in Paris, received 
a prize from the Bjoyal Agricultural Society of 
Limoges in competition with Graslin, who only 
obtained a mention honoraUe, Turgot wrote 
Observationa {(Euvrea^ ed. Daire, i. pp. 416 et 
8eq,\ on the papers of both ; Saint P^ravy closely 
followed Qubsnat’s views on the produU net 
exclusively yielded by land, whilst Graslin main¬ 
tained that wealth was derived from labour. 
In a note reprinted by Daire (p. 416), Dupont de 
Nemours remarks that both papers cannot be read 
without difficulty, owing, amongst other causes, 
to an affectation of metaphysics common to both 
rivals. E. ca. 

SAINT-PIERRE, Charles Ir^nEe Castel, 
AhU de (1658-1743), born at the chateau of 


St. Pierre-6glise near Barfleur (Manche); was a 
man who formed many plans, generally acknow¬ 
ledged at the. present day as likely to succeed, 
and some of them even have been realised. He 
always kept the interest of the public before 
him as his aim, never his own. He was a man 
of strong character ; as an example of this, he 
allowed himself to be expelled from the French 
Academy of which he had been a member since 
the year 1695, because ho would not give Louis 
XIV. the title of the “great.” He was moved 
to this by the misery of the people during the 
last years of that king’s long reign—we will not 
call it that grand reign. 

His Projet de paix perplluelUt 3 vols. 12mo, 
1713, has, perhaps, more than anything else, made 
people regard him as a visionary. 

In our time, however, iuternatioual arbitration 
has had some success, wliich makes us think the 
dream of the Abb4 de St. Pierre may perhaps one day 
be at least partially realised. His Discoura sur la 
Polysynodie {17 IS, 1719,12mo), is some kind of 
plan for a political and administrative constitution. 
Like the disciples of St. Simon a century later, he 
maintained that the Golden Age was in the future, 
not in the past. One work of his, less known 
though perhaps better worth knowing, is Anmlea 
politiques, a contemporary public history of the 
period 1658-1739, containing original thought and, 
very often, the signs of good sense and consequently 
of a sober and impartial judgment. The works of 
this homme de hien,** as he was called in his 
time, are rare and difficult to collect, sometimes 
they are heavy reading. 

M. Gustave de Molinari has devoted a volume 
to the Abb4 do St. Pierre, entitled Vabbt de 
Saint-Pierre, sa vie et ses oeuvres, ISmo, 1857, 
in which, after a concise account-of his life, he 
gives some extracts—those most worth knowing— 
from his works. A. c. f. 

ST. SIMON (St. Simonism), Claude- 
Henri, Comte de (1760 -1825). The count de 
St. Simon wras descended from the younger 
branch of the family of the Duke de St. 
Simon, the celebrated author so well known 
as connected vrith the court of Louis XIV. 
Ho was very proud of his noble birth and re¬ 
lates that his servant had orders to call him 
every morning with the words, “Rouse your¬ 
self, Monsieur le Comte, you have great things 
to accomplish to-day.*" In tlie same spirit he 
made it a rule “to lead, while his strength 
lasted, the most original and most active life 
possible.” And he adhered strictly to this 
maxim; first ho served in the war of 
American Independence, Ihen he made a plan 
for cutting the Isthmus of Panama, was im¬ 
prisoned during the revolution, travelled in 
England and Germany, played the part of a 
grand seigneur, was ruined, fell into the most 
terrible want, attempted to commit suicide in 
1823 only a short time before his death from 
natural causes, and finally, after his death, 
was regarded as the apostle of a new religion. 

It was not till 1817, and therefore when ho 
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had attained a considerable age, that he brought 
out his first works- among these was his 
celebrated Parabole (1819), a bitter satire 
directed against the governing classes, against 
whom he inveighed as parasites. For this he 
was prosecuted by the government, but their 
opposition made him fiirnous. His principal 
work is Du Sydenie Indmiricl (1821). But 
it was only after ]iis death that the influence 
of St. Simon became at all considerable. This 
was j)rinci])ally duo to his two pupils Hazard 
and Knfan i'IN, who were the founders of the 
St, Simonian School. They set on foot a 
systematic course of ju'omulgating their doc¬ 
trines in dilferent (quarters of Paris, established 
many journals f)f which the best known was 
the iUoho., and finally established a community 
almost resembling a religious house, at Menil- 
montant, a suburb of l^iris ; this, however, 
was broken up by the law prohibiting such 
associations. The influence exercised by St. 
Simon and his followers was incredible, it 
was a perfect fascination. Almost every one 
who is well known of the generation which 
dates from 18.‘i0 belonged more or less 
to the school of St. Simon. It is enough 
to mention here, besides the most illustrious 
of all, Auguste (Jomtk, economists like Michel 
Chkvatjkk, .socialists like Leiioux, engineers 
like Tjossops, financiers like E. Pereire, poli¬ 
ticians like lli^jpolyto Carnot (the father of 
the late president of the French republic), 
artists like the musician FiUicien David, 
historians like Augustin Thierry, and many 
more. This influence, more than the ])ersonal 
fascination so extraordinary but so very real, 
exerciised on their contemporaries by St. 
Simon and Enfantin -le PtM'o Enfantin, as 
ho was called - can bo explained as follows. 
The doctrine of St. Simon, highly aristocratic 
in reality, since ho would entrust the govern¬ 
ment only to “ the most worthy,” marked a re¬ 
act ii»n against the French Revolution—against 
the idea of an absolute, a “ brutal” equality. 
It marked, also, a still more absolute reaction 
against the martial and military si»irit of the 
Napolciuiic ]>eriod, an<l announced -as Herbert 
Si’KNCKR did later the substitution of the in¬ 
dustrial tor the military regime, 'flius it was 
admirably adajded to entrap savants^ manu¬ 
facturers, and artists to wliom it promised 
sovereign jujwtT. On the other hand, it pro- 
fo.ssed to carry on and complete the work of 
the revolution by abolishing the privileges 
of birth. Privileges of birth had been abolished 
by the Hevolution only in matters relating to 
j)ublic functions, but not in matters relating 
to economic functions, those of the employer, 
for example, or the landed proprietor. These 
powers still, as formerly, fell to the recipient by 
tlie chances of heredity, no matter how incap¬ 
able or unwortliy he might be. St. Simonism 
sought to suppress the last and the most import¬ 


ant heritages—hereditary wealth and hcreditaiy 
poverty. The abolition of heredity, to have 
its due effect, was to involve, if not the abolition 
of the absolute right of property, at least its 
transformation into a life-interest, forming a 
kind of public trusteeship. According to 
St. Simon the landed proprietor, the manu¬ 
facturer, and the merchant should all become 
really public functionaries,” employing the 
instruments of production confided to their 
charge to the best possible advantage for the 
interest of society—as the captain with his 
warship or the artilleryman with his gun. 

The basis of all this is the theory taught at 
the present time by various schools, and especi¬ 
ally by that of Christian Socialism, that the 
proprietor and the employer should consider 
themselves as exercising a social function, and 
should make the most of what has been en¬ 
trusted to them as in the lesson contained in 
the parable of the talents.” But the 
followers of St. Simon were not content with 
a simple metaphor. They drove the idea of 
association to its extreme limits, even as 
far as assimilation, and refused to admit 
that a social function might be hereditary 
without any guarantee of capacity. Their 
doctiTiies were briefly and clearly summarised 
in a letter dated 1st October 1830, which we 
give here, addressed to the president of the 
Chamber of deputies and signed Hazard and 
Enfantin ; “ The followers of St. Simon believe 
in the natural inc(juality of men, and look on 
this inequality as the basis of association, as 
the indispensable condition of social order. 
All they desire is the abolition of every privilege 
of birth without exception, and as a conse¬ 
quence tlie destruction of the greatest of all 
these privileges, tlie power of bequest, the effect 
of which is to leave to chance the apportion¬ 
ment of social advantages, and to condemn the 
largest class in number to vice, ignorance, and 
poverty. They desire that all instruments of 
labour, lan<l, and capital, which now form, sub¬ 
divided, tlic inheritances of private owners, 
should be united in one social fund, and that 
this fund should be oj>erated on principles of 
association and by a hierarchy, so that each 
one will have his according to his capacity^ 
and wealth according to his work" {Doctrivt 
lie A7. Sutuaij vol. i.). 

But who is to regulate this hierarchy ? Who 
is to distribute to each his duty, the idea of 
descent being abolished! By what sign is 
the most worthy to be recognised ? On these 
points the teaching of the followers of St. 
Simon is very vague. They say that the chef- 
imliistriel in each city, wliom they term the 
mayor (?nrt/re), “ will distribute to each one his 
duties according to capacity and not according 
to birth, give to each tools for work, regulate 
the remuneration, the income of the employ¬ 
ment,” but they do not tell us by whom these 
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chefs -indtistriels themselves will be chosen. 
Quis custodiet ipsos cmlodes? However, they 
tell \is in enigmatical form, that this care 
will devolve “on him to whom social destiny 
is most dear ” (Doctrine de St Simon^ Exposi¬ 
tion j 7™® Seance in note), that is to say, on 
him whom he calls “the priest,” and on whom 
sovereign power is conferred. Thus the St. 
Simonian organisation becomes a real theo¬ 
cracy, St. Simon and P^re Enfantin being the 
true priests of its mysteries. The ruin of the 
school of St. Simon was brought about by its 
pretensions to found a new religion,—“ Moses, 
Jesus, St. Simon, are the three living laws,”— 
and also by its doctrine on the relations of the 
sexes, which tended to a sort of mystical 
eroticism, and led to a schism in the school. 
Of the doctrine of St. Simon there remain, 
however, some ideas which the socialists of the 
present day have availed themselves of to their 
advantage, for instance,—the idea that '• * 
of property, inheritance, and individual liberty 
ought to be subordinated to social utility, and 
that the actual economic organisation, which 
is founded on individual liberty, rights of 
property, laws of inheritance and competition 
is anarchical, and finally that th^ only means 
of remedying this is to subordinate all these 
individual rights to social utility as the prim¬ 
ary base. 

(Ewvres de St SiMou^ 2 volumes, 1832, edited 
by his pupil Olinde do Uodrigues, containing not 
all, but his principal publications. Doctrine de 
St Simon, 2 vols, 1831-32, containing an explana¬ 
tion of the doctrine by Bazard in a series of con¬ 
ferences, and m-edited by him with the help oi 
Knfaiitin and Hippolyte Carnot. 

[Tjouis Reybaud, Etiuies sur lea JUJormateurs, 
vol. i., 7th ed., 1840.—William Sargant, Sodat 
InnovfdoTS and their Schemes, 1858.—Paul Janet, 
St Simon et le St Simonisme, 1879. —War- 
schauer, St Simon und die St Simoniatev, 1892. 
—George Weill, Cn prkuraeur de socialume, St 
Sim^n et son (Eivcre, 1894; also Lecole i^t 
Simonietiiie, son histoire, son inJlxLence, 189b. 
Booth, St. Sbmn and St. Si monism, London, 1871. 
—J. S. Mill, AutoUo<iraphy\ c- o. 

SALE OF GOODS. The law as to tlie sale 
of goods has been codified by the Sale of Goods 
Act 1893. This act is divided into six parts, of 
which the first deals with the formation of con¬ 
tracts for the sale of goods, w’hilst the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth respectively relate to the 
effects of such contracts, their performance, the 
rights of unpaid sellers, and actions for breach of 
contract; the sixtli part is supplementary. In 
the first part a distinction is drawn between 
contracts which have the effect of passing the pro¬ 
perty to the purchaser and mere agreements to 
sell; and the rules are given as to the formalities 
prescribed in respect of the formation of con¬ 
tracts for the sale of goods. As a general rule 
such a contract may 1)0 made in writing or by 
word of mouth, or partly in writing and partly 


by word of mouth, or may bo implied from the 
conduct of the parties ; but a contract for the 
s de of any goods of the value of ten pounds or 
upwards is not enforceable by action unless the 
buyer has accepted the goods or has paid part 
of the purchase pri(;e, or unless the party to be 
charged has signed a wr itten contract relating 
to tho sale. Thi»* part of the act also deals 
with the conditions and warranties generally 
implied on the sale of goods and their ellbct. 

The second part contains rules for <iscertain- 
ing the intention of tho parties as to the time 
when the property passes, and also deals with 
the effect of sales by persons not being owm rs 
of the goods. As a general rule tho buyer 
acipiiris no better title to the goods than the 
seller had, unless the owner of tlie goods is by 
his conduct precluded fiom denying the sellers 
authority to sell, but this rule is subject to 
certain exceptions among which those arising 
under the provisions of the Factors Acts (q.y.) 
and the case of sales in market overt according 
to the usage of the market, are tho most im¬ 
portant. 

.The third part, besides containing rules as to 
time and place of delivery and the risk of 
transit, also defines what constitutes a final 
“acceptance” of the goods. “The buyer is 
deemed to have accepted tho goods when he 
intimates to tho seller that he has acciepted 
them, or when tho goods have been delivered to 
liiin and he docs any net in relation to them 
which is inconsistent witli tho ownership of 
tho seller, or when, after a lapse of reasonable 
time, he retains the goods without intimating 
to the seller that lie has rejected them.” 

The rights of unpaid sellers, as laid down in 
tho fourth patt, consist of a right to retain 
possession of the goods until payment (vendor’s 
lien), and also of the right, in the event of the 
purchaser becoming insolvent, to stop tho goods 
before they have actually been delivered to the 
purchaser (.stojipago in transitu). The fifth part 
enumerates the seller s and buyer s remedies in 
ca.se of breach of contract. The seller wlio has 
dcliveieil the goods has an action for the price 
of the goods ; if tlie goods have not been de¬ 
livered, and the purchaser wroiiglully neglects 
or refuses to accept them, the seller is entitled 
to damages, the measure of damages being, as 
a general rule, the difference between tlie con¬ 
tract price and the market price of tho goods 
at the time fixed for delivery. 

If the seller wrongfully neglects or refuses 
to deliver the goods to the buyer, the buyer is 
entitled to damage.s, the measure of damaps 
being the same as in tho case of an action 
against tho buyer; but if the contract related 
to specific or ascertained goods, the court may, 
on the ].laintiirs application, order S?ECIKI0 
Pkufomiance (q.x).) without giving the de- 
fondant the option of retaining the goods on 
payment of damages. The term “goods, ’ 
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defined by the act, includes all Chattels (q.v.) 
not being chattels real, chosos in action, and 
money. 

The Sale of Goods Act, besides being of direct 
interest in itself, is also remarkable as an ex¬ 
cellent specimen of the art of codification, being 
the work of Sir M. D. Chalmers, the author 
of the Bill of Exchange Act. 

As to the sale of land, see Vendor and 
PUROHASKU. E. s. 

SALE AND PURCHASE. See Vendor 
AND Purchase 11. 

SALE AND RESALE. See Interest and 
Usury. 

SALMASIUS (Claude de Saumaise) (1588- 
1663) at Sailmur en Aiixois (Burgundy). He 
studied at Paris and Heidelberg, and became 
a lawyer practising before the parliament of 
Lyons in 1610, and succeeded Scaliger as 
Professor at the University of Leyden in 1632, 
where, with short intervals, ho remained till 
his death in 1653. Ho died at Spa, 

Salmasius received many honours from several 
governments of his time, and passed some time 
at the court of Christina of Sweden. • 

His writings on interest are the most im¬ 
portant of his economic works, and on this 
subject ho held many eager discussions with 
his contemporaries. 

These writings are; De usuris lihet^ L.B., 
1630 ; De vwdo murarumf L.B., 1639 ; DU- 
serUUio de foenore Trapezetico^ in S libros 
divisa, L.B., 1640; Diatriba de mutuo: mn 
esse alienuxtiomm, adversus Coprianum quen- 
dam juris doctorem auclore Alexio a Massalia, 
L.B., 1640 ; Jiesponsio ad calumniatorem epiis- 
tolain Cloppenborgii, 1640 ; Brevis confvialio 
notarum larvaUi cvjusdava Theologi in excerpta 
disscrUUionis de trapezitis, L.B.; DisquisUio 
de imituo qua probatur non esse alknationem 
auctore S.D.B,, L.B., 1645. 

Salmasius in these works defends the taking 
of interest, not only by explaining the passages 
in the Bible that seemingly forbid it, but also 
as a matter of principle. Interest, he argues, 
being a remuneration for the use of money, is 
nothing else but an indemnity to the person 
who lends it out; for, when using it himself, 
ho could get fruits from it; though this might 
not bo directly, nevertheless it would be obtained 
by buying productive objects. Public banks for 
advances, monies, ho disapproved of, but argued 
that competition would lower the rate of in¬ 
terest. 

[Bohni Bawerk, Gcschichte und Kritik der 
KapitaUnnsiheorieen, 1884, pp. 37, 40-45.] 

A. F. V. L. 

SALMOUR, Ruggero G., count of (d. 1878), 
wius born in Paris. Ho was a deputy of the 
sub-alpine parliament; secretary, general in 
the ministry of tinauec, 1855 ; senator of the 
kingdom of Italy, I860. 

balmour wi*oto wry al)lo nionograplis on banded 


and agrarian credit, and its organisation in the 
Sardinian states and in Italy. Ho studied care¬ 
fully the organisation and results of these institu¬ 
tions in other countries, and the conditions on 
which it might bo advisable to adapt them to 
Italy. 

[DeW wdinatMnio del credito fondiario negli 
Stati Sardif Turin, Chiiio, 1853.— Del credit^ 
fondiario e del credito agricolo in Francia ed in 
Italia, Turin, Paravia, 1862], U. R. 

SALT DUTIES. See Gabelle ; SAi/r, 
Taxes on. 

SALT, Taxes on. Salt has long been a 
favourite object of taxation. In both republican 
and imperial Rome, as under the French 
monarchy (see Gabelle), it was regarded as a 
peculiarly lucrative source of revenue. Even 
at present most countries—Great Britain, 
where the salt duty was repealed in 1826, and 
the United States, are significant exceptions— 
impose heavy duties on it. Thus since 1806 
France has had a salt tax, freed from the worst 
faults of the old Gabei.le, yielding about 
£1,300,000 annually. The German empire 
obtains £2,250,000 from a combined custom 
and excise on salt. In Italy a state monoply 
has been created. Both branches of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire follow the same 
method. But British India affords the most 
remarkable case of a high return being obtained 
by salt taxation. The different methods of 
state monopoly, excise duties and customs, are 
employed to suit the several provinces, and by 
these combined ageneies a revenue of (1909-10) 
£3,320,000) at present exchange, is collected, 
placing salt next to the land tax, excise, opium, 
customs, and stamps as the sixth in productive¬ 
ness of the branches of the revenue system. 

The economic objections to this form of 
taxation are obvious, for (1) it falls on a neces¬ 
sary of life, and therefore, presses unduly on 
the poor, and more especially trenches on the 
Minimum of Subsistence ; while (2) it affects 
an important constituent of some manufactures, 
and seriously hinders their development. 

For these reasons it was one of the first English 
taxes repealed in the fiscal reforms of the present 
century, and where other productive forms of 
revenue are available, the continuance of such a 
comparatively burdensome impost is undesirable. 

The benefit to the English chemical and 
glass industries of the repeal was evident and 
considerable, not merely by the reduction of 
charge, but also by the decrease in the super¬ 
vision required. For a poor population the 
pressure of what is equivalent to a poll-tax is 
heavily felt and often produces grave discontent. 
But it must bo remembered that in many cases 
fiscal policy can be only a choice of evils ; that 
the necessity for procuring revenue is too great 
to allow of any productive duty being aban¬ 
doned ; and that the salt tax may l)e the least 
inequitable and oppressive mode by which th« 
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needful contributions of the poorer classes can be 
secured. Thus the attainment of the position 
at which this tax can with prudence be given 
up marks a stage in advance, as its necessary 
retention is an indication of national poverty 
and financial need. 

[Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (ed. Nicholson), 
p. 369.—P; Leroy-Beaulieu, Science des Finances 
6th ed.), vol. i. pp. 653-661.] c. f. b. 

SALTSILVER. One penny paid at the feast 
of St. Martin by the tenants of some manors, in 
the middle ages, in commutation of the service 
of carrying the lord’s salt from the market to 
his larder. 

[Cowel, Interpreter.\ a. k. s. 

SALVAGE. 

Civil Salvage, p. 849; Military Salvage, p. 840; 

Insurance Salvage, p. 840. 

Salvage. There are three kinds of salva.i,*'; 
(1) civil salvage ; (2) military salvage ; and (3) 
insurance salvage. 

1. Giml Salvage. —A service which saves or 
helps to save maritime property, e.g. a vessel, 
its apparel, cargo, or wreck, or the lives of 
persons belonging to any vessel when in danger 
at sea, or on the shore, or in tidal waters ; such 
service being voluntary and not due to legal 
obligation, self-preservation, or official duty. 
The word salvage is often used to denote the 
reward as well as the service rendered. The 
right to salvage may arise out of an actual 
contract; but it does not necessarily do so. 

It is a presumption of law, arising out of the 
fact that property has been saved, that the 
owner of the property, who has had the benefit 
of it, should make remuneration to those who 
have conferred the benefit upon him, notwith¬ 
standing that he has not entered into any 
contract on the subject,” Sir J. Haiinen, in the 
case of the Five Sled Barges^ 15 P.D., at p. 
146. Sir Robert Wiseman, a judge of the 
admiralty court, in his Law of Laws, London, 
1657, refers the origin of salvage to the Roman 
law doctrine of negotiorum gestio (Dig.t bk. iii. 
tit. 6), which gave an action to a person who 
had acted for another without any mandate 
(see Hunter's Eoman Law, p. 661). Sir Chris- 
topher Robinson, in the Calypso, 2 Hagg., 
209, adopted the same view, and showed that 
both military and civil salvage “ resolved them¬ 
selves into the equity of rewarding spontaneous 
services rendered in the protection of the lives 
and property of othera.” The reward is not, 
however, measured by the benefit derived by 
the shipowner, public policy is also taken into 
account, and to this extent the Roman law 
doctrine has been considerably extended. ** Sal¬ 
vage is governed by a due regard to the benefit 
received, combined with a just regard for the 
general interest of ships and marine com¬ 
merce,” Dr. Lushington, The Fusilier, Br. and 


Lush., at p. 347. On rendering the services 
Lh^ salvor acquires a lien in respect of his re¬ 
ward, and such lien takes precedence previously 
attaching to the subject matter. The lien can 
be enforced in a court of admiralty. The 
amount of the reward is within the discretion 
of the court, and depends on value of the 
property saved, the value of the property 
employed in the salvage service, the danger 
involved and the skill shown, the expense O’* 
delay incurred, and all other circumstances that 
appcui- to be material. 

[Sir W. R. Kennedy, The Law f Civil Silvage, 
London, 1891.] 

2. Prize or Military Salvage. —When a ship 
captured by the enemy is retaken it is restored 
Lo the owner on his paying tho captcr a reward 
for the expense and trouble of tlic recapture. 
This principle was recognised by tho Consolafo 
del Mare, and is discussed in detail by Bynkers- 
hoek, Quaestiones Juris Publici, 1. i., cc. iv. 
V. The chief maritime states have embodied 
tho principle in their legislation. In England 
the Prize Act 1864, 27 & 28 Viet. c. 26, 
provides that the owner is to pay as prize 
salvage a sum to be decreed by a prize court, 
not exceeding one-eighth the value of the prize ; 
but where special difficulty or danger is in¬ 
volved, the salvage may exceed one-eighth but 
not one-fourth. 

In the United States, the Act of Congress of 
the 3rd March 1800, c. 14, fixed the amount 
of salvage at one-eighth of tho value if the 
recapture was by a public ship, and one-sixth 
if by a private ship. 

[For the English and United States practice see 
Story’s Notes on the Principles and Praetke of 
Prize Cowris, edited by Pratt, London, 1854. 

Phillimore’s Commentaries on International 
Law, vol. iii., contains a summary of the principles 
followed by the chief European states. For 
France, see Pistoye et Duverdy, TraiU des Priies 
Maritimes, Paris, 1855. For other European 
states, see De Marten’s Essai sur les Armateurs, 
translated by Home, London, 1881.] 

3. Ihsuranee Salvage. —^The word salvage is 
applied to denote the residue of goods that 
remain unburaed or partially burned after a 
fire, and in respect of which the insurance has 
to pay the sum insured. When a loss occurs 
by a fire, and goods are materially injured, it is 
usual to ascertain the amount of damage by a 
sale by auction, with the consent and for the 
benefit of all parties. The difference between 
the value of the goods at the time of the fire 
and the proceeds of the sale is then made good 
by the insurers. 

[Bunyon, Law of Fire Insurance, London, 
1876.] J- M. 

SAMPLE. A portion of a large quantity of 
goods tendered or shown as evidence of the 
quality of the whole. In the case of a sale by 
sample there is an implied warranty that the 
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bulk will correspond with the sample in quality 
and condition. 

[Clialmer.s 0/1 the ^fale o/Uooda, I»iidoii, 1894.J 

j. K. c. M. 

SAMPLING (Conditioning) is the testing 
commodities ollorcd lor sale. Sample is an 
ablireviation of casanipfr, a specimen. It is 
common in modern industry for travellers to go 
loiind to likely customers, carrying with them 
samples of the merchandise they have for dis¬ 
posal. This class of dealers, formerly called 
b/ig-men, now commercial travellers, has much 
increased of late, owing to more urgent competi¬ 
tion and increased facilities of locomotion. 
In other instances sampling is performed at the 
places where the goods are actually made or 
sold. R, vv. c. T. 

SANCTIS, M. A. See Dk Sanctis. 
SANCTUARY, Economic Aspects of. The 
privilege of sanctuary, i.e. of securing protec¬ 
tion hy taking refuge within a church or other 
consecrated ground, and sometimes in other 
[»laccs also, is common to continental as w’ell 
as to English law, and goes back to remote 
periods. In England the [tracticc was in vogue 
in A.S. times. Ina, Alfred, Athelstan, all re¬ 
cognised the temjiorary immunity thus atforded, 
for the privilege did not remit but lessened the 
.severity of the penalty and c.xcludcd death or 
mutilation. In the .so-called laws of IMward 
the Confes.sor, it is for the first time con¬ 
nected with that essentially English institution 
“ ahjuration" .so admirably described by M. 
Uevillo (“rabjuratioregni” inJienie/ivitoriqtie, 1. 
j)|). 1-42). It is there mentioned in connection 
with thieve.s, but during the r2th century the 
u.sage seems to liavi; extended to criminals also ; 
and in Mni 13th we get a clear view of the 
working of the .sy.stom. The fugitive having 
made a confession of guilt before the coroner, 
might take an oath to abjure the kingdom 
within a limited period, usually forty days, 
and wa.s helped by ollicials to carry out tiii.s 
purpose. Ihit if he failed to take the oath, the 
.sanctuary might, after forty <lay.s, be sur- 
roumled, ;ind the vu tiiu, if unable*to effect his 
e.scaj>e, would bo slowly starved into surrender. 
In the earlier period it i.s not ca.sy to see what 
may have been the economic effects of this 
custom, and the recorded cases are fewer than 
might be expected (Ibivillo, p. 23). Hut from 
the 14th century onwards the privilege of 
sanctuary wa.s abused by debtors of all sorts, 
and frequent complaints arc mot with in the 
rolls of parliament on the subject. Thus in 
1347 the citizens of London petitioned for 
rcdre.ss against a debtor xvho, by fleeing into 
sanctuary, defrauded his creditors (Rolls, ii. 187 
b) ; in 137(1 it was decided that enfeoffment to 
friends followed by flight on the part of debtors 
to sanctuary, should be void as against credi¬ 
tors, if it could be shown that the debtor had 
profited (Rolls, ii. 369 a). The abu.se was so 


grave that in response to a petition the opinion 
of justices and doctors of both laws was taken 
in 1387 as to the limits of the privilege. Their 
verdict was that it only covered cases of life 
and limb (Rolls, iii. 37 b, 51 a). Wiclif laid 
a memorial before the parliament of Gloucester 
in 1378, which may have been the formal 
opinion presented by the experts. The circum¬ 
stances arc described in his Tr octalm de ecclesia 
(c. vii. et se(i.)f from which some idea of the 
sy.stcm may be obtained. This he vehemently 
denounces, and notes that the extension of 
the privilege to debtors was a recent innova¬ 
tion (IVacfatuSy p. 243). It was not, however, 
abolished, but in 1379 protection was given 
iigainst debtors who having made “feigned” 
conveyances, fled to .sanctuary; .such were hence¬ 
forth to appear, on proclamation, to the suits 
of their creditors, or be liable to an execu¬ 
tion on their lands and goods (2 Ric. II. st. 
ii. § 3). Complaints of such conveyances 
continued (Rolls, vi. 110 a), and although, in 
1487, Innocent VIII. by hull took away the 
privilege from fraudulent debtors, this was an 
inelfcetivo measure, and it was found necessary 
early in Elizabeth’s reign (1558-1603) to attach 
certain conditions to the [uivilege at Westminster 
with a view to preventing the admission of 
such debtors (Stow, Survey, ii. bk. vi. p. 39). 

Early in the 15th century the Comrnon.s 
conqdained that apprentices and servants living 
in London, or resorting thither, fled to the 
.sanctuary of St. Martin’.s-le-Granil with their 
masters’ goods and lived safely; also that tlie 
inlnihitants of the sanctuary purchased from 
citizen.s, and had conveyed fo them tlirough 
their friends, goods for which payment w^as 
procurable ; and the sanctmiry wiis described 
ns harbouring murderers, tr.iitors, clijipers of 
coin, thieves, and others who hid by day and 
went forth to do evil deeds by night (Rolls, iii. 
.504 a). To chock the grave disorders at St. 
Martin’s, an ordinance was pas.scd in 1457 
which somewhat limited the freedom of the 
inhabitants, and excluded pickers of locks, 
forgcia, and counterfeiters of various com¬ 
modities from it.s privileges, wdiile artificers 
w'cre forbidden to work on Sunday or feast days 
(Stow, i. hk. iii. p. 104). Merchant aliens 
apparently sometimes obtained merchandise, 
and fled with it into sanctuary without making 
payment; this led to an enactment that ready 
money alone should be taken from aliens (Rolls, 
iv. 360 b). 

The sanctuary system, though maintained, 
w.as gi-adually modified by the Tudors. New 
openings for adventurous spirits, easier means 
of communication, more definite knowledge of 
distant lands—all these contributed to make 
voluntary exile a not unpleasant way of evading 
.justice, and many abjured the realm. This 
was felt to be a serious danger from several 
points of view. It led not only to a diminu- 
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tioii of the able-bodied population available as 
skilled Timriners or soldiers, and thus lessened 
tlie defensive force of the realm, but it provided 
the enemies of England with apt instructors in 
the practice of archery, who moreover divulged 
secrets of considerable importance. It was 
therefore enacted that, in future, men fleeing 
to sanctuary for murder, robbeiy, or felony— 
such offences alone are mentioned in the statute 
—should, after confession and abjuration, pro¬ 
ceed to some sanctuary within the kingdom 
and I’cmain there to the end of their lives, but 
without being under any special discipline (22 
Henry VIII. c. 14). The lightness of the 
piinisliment proving an incentive to crime, 
irksome rules for the daily discipline of sanctu¬ 
ary men, certain limitations on their inde¬ 
pendence, both enforced by the authority given 
to “governors of sanctuaries” of whom wo 
hear for the first time, were adopted in 
(27 Henry VIII. c. 19). Even this n.*»ni 
stringent supervision did not check the evil; 
in 1540 the privilege of sanctuary was limited 
to churches, cemeteries, and a few definite 
places, and certain only of the offences punish¬ 
able with death received immunity (32 Henry 
VIII. c. 12). Tlie restrictions wel’e practically 
repealed by Edward VI. with the elaboration 
of milder punishments. With the increased 
ability of the state to deal with offeiuhus 
against justice all need for a system which had 
its use in times when the central authority was 
more or less powerless to protect individuals 
ha<l pjissed away, and during the reign of James 
I. all statutes affecting sanctuaries were repealed 
(1 Jac. I. c. 25 ; 21 Jac. 1. c. 28). Certain of 
the notorious London sanctuaries long remained 
the haunt of debtors, and successfully evaded 
the law; elfcctivo legislation did not touch 
them until the 18th century (8 & 9 Will. III. 
c. 27, § 15 ; 9 Geo. I. i. c. 28, § 1 J ^ 

I. c. 22, § 1). 

[For the privilege of sanctuary, see Shakespeare. 
Rich. III.— Rolls of Parliament (Record Com¬ 
mission).—lUville, A., “L’abjuratio regni” in Revue 
Ilistorique^ 1. (1892), a most valuahle contribution. 
—Wiclif, J., Traciatus tie ecclesitty ed. J. Loserth 
(1886).—Bulinerincq, A. von. Das Asylrecht 
(1853).—Stow, J., Survey of London, ed. J. 
Strypey (1720)]. k. a, m. 

SANDELIN, Pieter Alexander (1777- 
1861), a Belgian judge. At the time of the 
Belgian revolution (1830) his house at Bruges 
was burnt by the mob on account of his fidelity 
to the Orange dynasty. He nari’owly escaped 
with his life, fled to Holland, and was made, in 
1844, a councillor of state of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

He wrote on industry and the patent law, Con- 
sidirations sur la situation actuelle de Vindustrie^ 
du ccnnmerce, et de la Ugislation dcs brevets 
dHnvention, 1846 ; also a general syllabus of 
economics, Repertoire gineral d^Economie Politique 
andenne k modeme, 6 vols. Hogue, 1846-48, com¬ 


prising amongst other things, reiu ints from leading 
periodicals and reviews. 

[Van der Aa, Biograajihisch WoordenJboek, 
Haarlem, 1874]. e. ca. 

SANDER (or Sanders), Nicholas, D.D., 
(about 1527-1582), was a Roman Catholic 
writer on controversial theolbgy. 

He wrote, A briefe Treatise of Usuris, 1568, 
published at Tjouvain. His views are those general 
in his age. Starting from the standpoint that a 
loan is a free gift for a limited time, he condemns 
all ’oins made in the expectation of profit; and 
assuming tlmt no man will lend to a richer than 
liimself, he argues against usury as oppressive to 
the poor—only the poor rcqn'ring and receiving 
loans. Usury in fact is a “ gentleir^nly thefl.” 
He draws a distiiiction betAvceii the loan of {a) 
property which can he reUirned, e.g. a horse, and 
that of (5) property, e.g. food, immediately con¬ 
sumed by use so that only something similar can 
be returned. In the former the loss, if any, falls 
on the lender, in the latter on the hoirower. In 
the first class hiring-out for profit is regarded as 
lawful, but money, l)(*ing classed wirli food because 
the identical coins will not be returned, must not he 
put out at interest. Shifting his ground, ho next 
argues that as it is not usual to expect more goods 
to be returned than were lent (forgetting the hire of 
a horse for profit), so money, which merely repre¬ 
sents goods, is barren, and cannot really produce 
interest. Yet in one place ho allows business 
profits to be legitimate ; and thougli he does not 
dwell on the consideration that men will not lend 
w'ithont interest because repayment of the principal 
is uncertain, he yet suggests that those who are 
not sure of repayment need not lend. 

The confusion of his ideas is shown by the huit 
that, in several passages, rent is' considered as 
equivalent to interest, and from first to last his 
arguments rest 'ou tlie assumption that loans were 
instituted for the good of the borrower, and on the 
inference that tliey ought not to bo tiirneil to the 
good of the lender. 

[Cunningham, Industry ami Commerce, Modern 
Times, p. S3.—J)ictionarynf National Biography.] 

K. u. v. 

SANDYS, Thomas. See Inteuloi*ers. 

SAN SALVATORE (Di), Padre Antonio— 
one of the regular clergy (17tli century), wrote 
a treatise on exchanges, in answer to the critique 
on canibi colla rincorsa, by Padre Giustiniani. 
The latter maintained that these exchanges (see 
Giustiniani) were not lawful, according to the 
doctrines of canonists, because tlujy were not 
real, but fictitious, exchanges, serving to con¬ 
ceal usury. Sail Salvatore, being asked by 
merchants to give an opinion on the subject, 
supports the lawfulness of this class of trans¬ 
action, observing that it is possible to have 
banking-houses in several places which can be 
relied on, and maintaining that, the^ different 
legal points involve^! in the transaction being 
lawful, it must as a whole be lawful. All 
this is merely a play upon words, a quibble, 
whicli was attempted to justify a transaction 
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tnat could not in reality bo jnstifiod according 
to the doctrines of tlie canonists; a quibble 
employed to resist a doctrine whicli no longer 
corresjjonded to the requirements of the day. 

Trattato della ricorsa e conlinuationi dei cambii 
fatle a ae' stesso^ e di qiiei die si/anno dafiera a 
Jieray Milan, 1623. * 

[Gobbi, fjeconomiixjyoliticanegliscrittoriitaluini 
ddseetdo XVr.-XVir., Milan, Iloepli, 1889.] 

U.R. 

SANSOVINO, Francesco (1521-1586), was 
the son of the celebrated Italian sculptor and 
architect. 

In his book I)d govemo dei regni e ddle re- 
pvbldkhe cosi antiche co7aemoflfer7ie(Venice, 1561), 
he describes the administration of ancient and 
contemporary states, and may, in some respects, 
be con.siderc(l as one of the forefathers of statistics. 
He mentions with praise More’s Utopia, “an 
agreeable fiction written in order to teach men 
how to live honestly ” ; ho also describes the 
tbun<laiioTt and working of the Bank of St. George 
in Genoa. His Concetti Politici (Venice, 1678) 
refer to wealth, taxation, dearths, etc. 

[G. Gobbi, U economia politica negli scrittori 
italiani del secolo XVL-XVIL, pp. 12 and 65 
(Milan, 1889).] E.ca. 

SARCHIANI, Giuskppe (1746-1835), was 
born at San Cassiano in Tuscany. He was one 
of the most active and able co-operators in the 
extensive and liberal economic reforms made by 
Pietro Loo j)oldo I., grand duke of Tuscany (1765- 
1790). Sarchiani was director of the diplomatic 
archives in Florence and secretary of the academy 
of the Georgofili. 

With the view to convince the public of the 
usefulness of freedom in trade and labour, and 
to prepare them for the abolition of corporations 
(abolished in Tu.scany, 1770), Sarchiani, by order 
of the minister Tavanti, translated a pamphlet 
by Abb(i Coyer (a species of satirical romance 
showing the absurdities of corporate regulations), 
ho then wrote several anonymous articles illus¬ 
trating the advantages of liberty and free 
com})etition, and the defects of the corporations. 
In his treatise on commerce he gives the history 
of Tuscan arts and crafts. His articles on the 
gilds of the goldsmiths and the silversmiths, of 
the shoemakers and the leather-makers, are 
full of spirit and advocate the abolition of all 
privileges. 

Sarchiani, like other Tuscan authors of the day, 
accepts the doctrines of the Physiocrats, whose 
influence on the Tuscan statesmen, who carried 
out the Leopoldine reforms, is undeniable; his 
work on public taxation contain.s a clear and 
detailed explanation of the doctrine of the phy.sio- 
crats on the subject of the single tax. Sarchiani 
supports the claims of the physiocrats to the 
honour of establishing in theory the basis of a 
true and fair system of taxation, advocating, with 
them, a single tax on land, criticising all other 
forms of taxation, and advising gradual reform in 
taxation as desired by the physiocrats. 

Bagionamenio sul commercio, etc., Florence, 


1781 .—Meinorie economico-politiche^ Florence, 
1783 .—Intomo al sislema d^ pMliche imposi- 
zioni, Florence (Accadeniia dei Georgofili), 1796. 

[Cossa, An Introduction to the Study of Poliiicai 
Economy t London, Macmillan, 1893.—Alberti, I a 
corporazioni d' arti e mestieri, e la libertd del 
commercio, etc,, Milan Hoepli, 1888.—Ricca 
Salerno, Storia delle doitrine Jinanziarie in Italia, 
Rome, 1881]. u. R. 

SARPLER (of Wool). See Measures and 
Weights. 

SARTORIUS, Georo Friedrich (1766- 
1828), was born at Cassel, and became in 1783 
a student of theology at Gottingen, but soon 
directed himself to the study of history. From 
1792 he lectured as privat-docent on the history 
of the 18th century and on politics. In 1797 
he became extraordinary, and in 1802, ordinary 
professor of philosophy in his university. He 
succeeded Scrl5zer in 1814 as professor of 
politics, and at Goethe’s suggestion was em¬ 
ployed by the grand duke Karl August of 
Weimar as a sort of confidential adviser of the 
representatives whom ho sent to the congress 
of Vienna. From 1815 to 1817 he wa.s a 
member of the Hanoverian assemlily of estates, 
and thenceforward devoted himself exclusively 
to his academic labours. In 1827, in considers, 
tion of his scientific services, he was ennobled 
by the king of Bavaria as Baron of Walters- 
hausen, to enable him to hold a noble estate 
which he had purchased. Ho died after thirty- 
one years of activity as a teacher in the uni* 
versity of Gottingen. 

Sartorius was a man of real eminence, and did 
much for the education of the people of Germany, 
'fhat he exercised a powerful and healthy influence 
on the young men of promise with whom he was 
in contact, Is testifled alike by men so dilferent as 
Heinrich Heine and J. F. Bobmer. His import¬ 
ance in the history of political economy lies in the 
fact that he was the first to introduce the teaching 
of Adam Smith at a German university. “ Con¬ 
vinced that the doctrine was true, he felt it his 
duty,” he says, “to contribute to its diffusion.” 
He published accordingly a series of extracts from 
the Wealth qf Natinna for use in academic lectures. 
His most important original work on economics is 
his Ahhandlungen die Elemente des National. 
Reichthums und die Staatsxoirthschaft hetreffend, 
1806, in which, whilst adopting Smith’s views in 
the main, he differs from him on several points; 
where he diverges from him he has been followed 
by the great majority of later German economists. 
Acknowledging free-trade as the general rule, he 
admits exceptions, and holds that the government 
must interfere in economic life to prevent private 
interest from compromising the public weal. 
Sartorius saw the value of historical studies in 
relation to politics, and, in particular, to economic 
politics. He was himself the author of three 
approved histories—of The German Peasant War^ 
1795 ; of The Hanseaiio League, 1802-1808 ; and 
of The Ostrogoths in Italy; this last won a prize 
offered by the French institute, 1811. His widow, 
a gifted and highly - cultivated woman, wrote 
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memorials of him — Zum AndenlcenanQ. SartoriiiSt 
' which have been reprinted with additions by his 
son, also known as an economist, and who, after 
having filled a chair at Zurich, became a professor 
in the university of Strasburg. 

[Frensdorff in Allg. DmiscJie Biogr. —Schmidt 
in Handh. der Staatsimssenschaften. — Roscher, 
Oesch. der N. 0., p. 615]. J. k. i. 

SASINE (Scots Law). In Scotland, under 
the forms of the feudal system, the root idea of 
land transfer is actual delivery, analogous to 
the English livery, of seisin (see Livehy) 

In early times this w&s carried out by the j 
appearance of the granter and the grantee upon 
the lands : the granter gave the grantee “ herit¬ 
able state (estate) and sasine ” by a ceremony 
of handing over to him earth and stone or 
other appropriate symbol. The grantee was 
then said to be iiifeft in the lands ; and the 
transfer, or the ceremony, was called infeftment 
(see Feoffment). It soon became tlie practice 
for a notary to accompany the parties and 
draw up an authenticated narrative of the facts, 
to be retained by the grantee, and to serve 
him as written evidence of the transaction ; 
and this was called an “instrument of sasine." 
Subsidiary complexities soon arose through 
the growth of a custom under which the granter 
and grantee did not appear personally on 
the lands, but sent their representatives. 
Then a deed had to bo drawn up, specifying 
the grant and directing the grantor’s repre¬ 
sentative, or bailie, to give sasine on behalf 
of the granter to the grantee’s attorney. 
Between these representatives the symbolic 
ceremony had to be gone through, and the 
notary again drew up his instrument of sasine ; 
but now he had better material at liand— the 
granter’s written deed—than he had had when 
all proceedings were oral; and he was therefore 
able to make his instrument of sasine precise, 
and to give a clear account of any limitations 
or conditions or reservations to which the gi-ant 
was subject. Thus the notarial instrument of 
sasine became a means of proving title to 
redeemable rights (mortgages) and limited 
titles as well as absolute legal titles. As 
time went on, it became the custom for the 
granter to draw up a formal deed of grant or 
Disposition, in the course of which he directed 
his representative to give sasine as before, but 
left the name of his representative blank: this 
deed was handed to the purchaser, who had 
thereafter to appoint some one to act as the 
vendor’s representative and give sasine to liis, 
the purchaser’s, own attorney. We may now 
look at the purchaser’s right in three successive 
stages : (a) when he had made a contriict with 
the owner to give him a grant, at which time 
he had a personal right, founded on contract, 
as against the owner, but had as yet no right in 
the land, his right being only to lead an ad¬ 
judication in implement, that is, to go to the 
VOL. Ill 


court to help him in an action against the 
owner, by giving him the land in execution, 
which would be done in terms of the contract 
if no third party had acquired a right in the 
meantime ; (5) when he had received his deed 
of grant or “disposition " but had not yet gone 
through the ceremony of taking sasine, at 
which time he had a right, but a merely 
personal right, in the lands, liable to be defeated 
by some other grantee getting sasine before 
him ; and (c) when he had taken sasine of the 
land on the land, at which time his right had 
become a real right, properly feudalised by 
infeftment in the lauds themselves, and he was 
the lawful owner of the lands. In the first of 
these stages lie had to go back to his vendor to 
receive his deed of grant ; in the second he 
had got it, and it was his own fault if ho did 
not go on and complete his title, for the whole 
matter was in his own hands ; and in the third 
he was fully vested in the rights which had 
been conveyed to him. Tlie same princi[)les of 
law still apply under the altered formalities of 
the present day. The conclusive document 
was tlien the instrument of sasine, which 
showeil that the third stage had been reached ; 
and this was the title-deed to the lands. This 
scheme of transfer was simple though somewhat 
cumbrous, but was found to be open to abuse 
in respect that there might bo fraudulent con¬ 
cealment of latent rights alfecting the lands, 
for a man might show an intending purchaser 
his instmment of sasine and yet fail to disclose 
the existence of reversionary rights or mort¬ 
gages. Therefore in 1617 an act w'as passed 
by the Scots parliament enacting tliat all in¬ 
struments of sasine, and generally all documents 
of title" to riglits affecting land, were to be 
registered within sixty days (see Land Regis¬ 
tration), and that unless registered they were 
to be ignored by the courts so far as they miglit 
be i>rejudicial to third parties acquiring just 
and lawful rights. This act was not completely 
obeyed, and in 1693 and 1696 other acts were 
passed under which all sasincs were declared 
preferable according to the date and priority of 
registration, and no sasine or other writ (i.e. 
deed) affecting land was to be of force against 
any but the granter and his heirs unless duly 
booked in the register, so that if not booked 
within sixty days they became mere nullities 
as against third parties. After these acts 
there were therefore five steps ; (1) the bargain 
and the obligation to convey; (2) the delivery 
of the deed of grant to the purchaser ; (3) the 
purchaser securing infeftment by taking sasine 
of the lands ; (4) the drawing up of a notarial 
instrument of .sasine ; and (5) the purchaser 
hastening to get this instrument of sasine 
registered so as to secure priority and prevent 
his sasine being reduced to a ifhllity as against 
third parties by the lapse of the sixty days. 
Thus things went on until 1846, in which year 

2 A 
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the ceremony of taking sasiiie was reiulered 
unnecessary and the sixty days limit was ex¬ 
tended to the lifetime of the granter, while 
registration of the instrument of sasine was 
made eciuivalent to iiifcftment. The steps 
in the transfer were therefore reduced to (1), 
(*2), (4), and (5), above. In 1858 a further 
sirnplilic.-ation was introduced by abolishing 
step (4), and from that year onwards in place 
of step (5) the de(;<l of grant or disposition was 
to be registered directly. All trace.s of tlio 
ceremony of taking sasine on the lands thus 
disappeared, and registration is now the effec¬ 
tive mode of completing title to land- or of 
alfecting land with any securities over it. In 
[)ractice the purchaser sends his conveyance 
forthwith to get it registered as soon as it is 
execiit(id. Tliero is nothing to be gained by 
not doing so, and ho may lose his ])riority if 
he neglects to do so. The only exception to 
the rule that priority of registration confers 
priority of right arises in cases where the 
holder of the title has acted in barl faith in 
taking a title, as for exam [do where the pur¬ 
chaser has bought land which ho know his 
vendor, a trustee, had no right to sell to him ; 
in such a case the court will annul the convey¬ 
ance, and its judgment will bo entered on the 
register. But the rule is adhered to with some 
pertiinuMty: mere knowledge tliat another 
])er8on has acquired a riglit to get a Convby- 
ANCE is not sullicicnt to overcome it; following 
up one’s legal rights, even against a hliindered 
sasine or registration, is not bad faith ; and 
generally a [)nrchas(T in good faith is protected 
and may rely on the registers without making 
further empiiry, for unrecorded conveyances, 
including morigages, are absolute nullities as 
against liini and his representatives, and the rule 
of priority of right being conferred by priority 
of registration, 0 [)crate 3 to keep him safe. 

I See Montgomerie Boll’s Conveija/icing ,— 
Mon/.ies’s Conveyancing. — Bi'gg’s Conveyancing 
Code .—Dll If on Feudal ConveyaiicingJ] a. D. 

SASSKITI, Kilii'I’o (1.510-1588), a Floren¬ 
tine merchant who wrote a treatise on commerce 
between Tuscany and the Levant, showing 
hrielly and clearly the advantages of foreign 
trade ami the intlueiice on it of freedom from 
restriction. He analysed minutely the advan- 
tiiges which morchanls obtained from trade 
with the east, and advocated that the state 
should remove every obstacle to this trade and 
favour its development in various ways. Its 
importance was well understood by him, and 
greatly appreciated throughout an active com¬ 
mercial life, and in the long journeys which ho 
made to the remotest regions of the east. 

Sassotti pro])osed to abolish custom duties, 
or at least to diminish them greatly. 

The actual scillitiUc im[>ortanco of the defence 
in theory of free exchange which Sassetti made in 
times when n*strictions in trade were prevalent, 


is not so great as it appears to be, because similai 
ideas were based by him and other writers of tliat 
period on the interests of the commercial classes 
alone, and also that he disimssed only trade with 
the east, that is to say, trade in products which 
could not compete with the industries of his own 
country. Sassetti said plainly that the greatest 
benefit was connected with the export trade, 
which, by favouring the arts, increases wealth ; 
he cannot therefore be fairly classed among tlie 
precursors of the modern theory of free trade. 

liagionmmnto sopra il commercio fra i Toscani 
e i Levantini (written in 1577 ; published in the 
Lettere edite ed inedite del Sasseiti^ Florence, 1855). 

[See Supino, La scienza cconomica in Italia^ 
etc., Turin, fjoescher, 1888.—Gobbi, Art concorrenza 
estera e gli antichi ecan&msti Italiani, Milan, 
1884.—Cossa, An Introduction to the Study oj 
Political Economy, London, Macmillan, 1893]. 

L7. n. 

SATIETY PRICE. The fact that human 
beings have varied tastes becomes of consider¬ 
able importance in [uitting a limit to their 
consum[>tion of individual commodities. A 
}»oint may bo reached where further reduction 
of price would result, not in additional purchases 
of the same commodity, but of a transference 
of some part of the ])urchasing power to some 
other object. Such a point, where further 
reduction of price brings no increase of demand, 
is the satiety [u*ice for the commodity in 
question to the individual considered. If a 
whole community could reach such a condition 
in regard to the commodity, what has been 
statcii of the individual would be true of the 
.community. It is difficult to conceive, for 
most commodities in general use, of any price 
above zero, which would be a satiety price to 
the whole of a nation such as those of Western 
Europe. In sjiecial cases, however, the concep¬ 
tion is possible, and in refereuco to individuals, 
re[)resent3 a sufiicieiitly common experience 
(c[). Laws of Pol. Eiuix. ; Law of Satiaule 
Wants). a. w. f. 

SATURATE. In any case where, for an 
individual or for a community, the price of 
any commodity has reached the point defined 
as the Satiefy Puice {q.v.), the demand of 
that individual or community for the commodity 
in (luostion may be said to be saturated. 

A. W. F. 

SAUNDERS, N. See Sander, N. 

S AU N D ERS, Robe rt (end of 18th cen tu i y):— 

Author of two pamphlets, Observations on the 
Present State and Ir^uence of the Poor Laws, 
founded on Kxpenrience by Robert Saunders, 
Esq., 1799. Preface 15 pp., 173 pp; and Abstract 
of Observations on the Poor Ialws with a Reply to 
the Remarks of the Rev. James Nasmith, D.D., 
by Robert Saunders, Esq., 1802, preface 4 pp. ami 
43 pp. 

The author was interested in promoting a school 
of industry, and in connection therewith became, 
in 1796. an overseer of the parish of Lewisham. 
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The office of overseer, ho says, is an unworkable 
medley of high and uncontrolled responsibility and 
menial duties, such as “no person of respectability 
and independence can accept to execute literally,'" 
The sweets of office reconcile the leas desirable sort 
of overseer to his work. Ho suggests as remedies 
the separation of the assessment and collection of 
the rate from the administration of relief, and an 
effective system of audit. The miscarriage of Pitt's 
proposals for remodelling the poor law convince 
him that parliament is unfit to legislate in detail. 
“If there bo a great national subject . . . that 
requires the superintendence and controul of a 
board of commissioners more than any other . . 
it is the poor law. He prefers a “ supreme board 
in the metropolis” to county or local central 
control proposed by Pitt, and embodied in Gilbert's 
Act, though he quotes these as precedents. His 
argument thus anticipates the commissioners’ re¬ 
port of 1834, and the siigg<"stion of central control 
is apparently original. In 1834 hi*’ pamphlets 
seem to have been forgotten, but their p"* 'cnce 
and sagacity deserve a brief record. Tl.c author 
dates his pamphlets from South End, Kent, but no 
other particulars regarding him have been re¬ 
covered. T. M. 

SAVARY FAMILY. —Savauy, Jacques, 
the father (1622-1690), bora a.t Doue (Maiac-et- 
Loire), died at Paris. He published Le yarfait 
negociant au imti'uction gMrale pour cr. que re¬ 
garde le cornmercc des marehandises de France et 
des pays Strangers (1st ed., 1675 ; last ed. 2 
vols, 4 to, 1800), which long had a well-deserved 
popularity in* the business world. lie also 
helped to draw up the celebrated trade decree 
of 1673, and later the model of the French 
commercial code (see Code Napoij':on). 

Jacques Savary des Brulons (1657-1716), 
the youngest of his sons, followed his father’s 
example and training, and also devoted himself 
to the science of trade. Appointed in 1686 
inspector-general of customs, he formed the 
idea of writing his Diclionmire universel de 
coin/inercCf d'histoire naturelle^ d’arts et metiers 
which death prevented him from finishing. 

The Annit Louis Philemon Savary, his 
elder brother (1654-1727), finished this work 
and published it in two volumes, folio, in 1723 ; 
the third, a supplement, appeared in 1730. 
This work, with some alterations and numerous 
supplementary remarks, went through several 
editions, in 1726-32 it appeared in 4 vols. 4to, 
in 1748-50, 3 vols. folio, and finally in 1759 
in 5 vols. folio. 1 Morellet, who should have 
known what labour was involved, since he had 
worked twenty years without finishing a similar 
work, reproaches him with errors in the prin¬ 
ciples, and of only attending to technical details. 
At all events, it had the merit of being the 
first of its kind published in France. It was 

1 A Dissertation on the Plan, Use, and Importance of 
the Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, trans¬ 
lated from the French of the late Monsieur Savary, was 
published in London 1749 ; see also Postlethwayt, 
Holt, and M'CaixocH, Preface to 1st ed. of Com¬ 
mercial Diet. 


valued on account of the facts, especially in 
the later editions, which were contributed by 
men holding the highest places as manufacturers, 
traders, and govern ment-oflicials. a. c. f. 

SAVIGJJY, Friedrich Carl von (1779- 
1861), was a descendant of well-to-do Protestant 
immigrants from Lorraine, a native of Frank¬ 
fort on the Maine, a student at Marburg and 
Gibttingen, professor of Roman law at Berlin 
(1810-42), membei of the Prussian council 
(1817), and of the appeal court for Rhenish 
ihussia (1819-42), and Piiissian minister for 
the revision o*f laws (1842-48). 

He wroia (1) Das Recht det Hesilzes, 1803, 
trsnislated by Perry, 1818, as Treatise cm Posses¬ 
sion., 1818, in wliic'u he lirt?!. r,rw)-:scd this pons 
asinorum of Roiuaii law; (2) 'Jeber den Bervf 
unserer Zeit fur Oescizy^ung und Rechtwissen- 
schafty 1814, translated by Hayward, 1831, us On 
the Vocation, of our Age for Legislation and Juris¬ 
prudence, in which he likened codifiers to those 
who, ill their haste, set up a golden calf in the 
place of the yet invisible tablets of the law ; (3) 
(Jeschichte des romischen Rechts im Mittelalter, 

6 vols., 1815-31, vol. i. translated by Catlicart, 
1829, as History of the. Roman Law during the 
Middle Ages, in which he put the relation of 
medieval to Ancient and niodorn history in its 
true light for the first time; (4) System dee 
heuligen romudhen Rechts, in seven books, bks. 
i.-iu., 1840-51 ; bk. v., called Obligationenrecktt 
1851-63, and the rest unwritten ; bk. i., translated 
by Holloway, 1867; bk. ii., by Rattigan, 1884; bk. 
iii., by Guthrie, 1869, 1880; ** modern Roman 
law” meant snch elements of Uoman law as were 
then, either in their pnre or in a modified form, 
the common law of Germany, and other states ; 
(5) helped by Eichhorn and Gdschen, he founded 
the ZeiUichrift fur geschichtliche Rechtsurissen- 
schnft, 1815, his preface to which, denouncing 
unhistorical jurists and claiming to found a “ his¬ 
torical .‘school ” of jurisprudence, is epoch-making, 
llis contributions to this and other periodicals are 
containoil in his Vemiischte Schriften, 5 vols., 1850. 
His ideas are the same as those of his contempor¬ 
aries at Berlin. Thus Schleierinacher too tried 
to form schools of co-operative thought, and the 
Hegelian system, in which “the history of phil¬ 
osophy became for the first time an integral part 
of the .system of philosophy . . . was exactly the 
riglit philosophy for the historical school of law ” 
(Erdmann, Hist, of Philosophy, translated by Muir- 
head, vol. iii. p. 328). When he refers to language 
he recalls W. v. Humboldt, and his historical 
sense reflects that of Niebuhr. His central thesis 
is that law does not mereky consist of laws any more 
than language does of writings ; and you will not 
find its essence either in a remote past or a remote 
future or in the present, but in the character of a 
nation, Volks-Qmt, as revealed in its complete 
legal history. Invention, conquest, contract, indi¬ 
vidual whim, Willkdr, and blind custom may 
modify but cannot create nor develop law ; for it 
is a spontaneous growth of the entirety, Qesammt- 
heit, of the nation. With him Wllkur stands 
for the false, Qesammtheit for the true. Tlie 
“ natural right ” of ignorant dreamers, the didactics 
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of ill*digested pedantry, the attempt of a half- 
educated present to dictate to the future by means 
of codes are resented as a sin against OemmmtJieit, 
and although “customary law ’* most vividly illus¬ 
trates GesainmfJieit^ he hates the word because it 
suggests an origin in WiUkdTj and after that inertia. 

Critics of Savigny forget that he only used 
philosophic theory sufliciently for his j)urpose, he 
did not formulate a philosojjhy. Von Ihering 
calls Savigny romantic because he said that law 
grows by “the sibmt working of inner forces,’* 
whereas fighting made and keeps it alive {BatUe 
for Itiifht, translated by Ashworth, 1883). C. 
Menger says Savigny looked on money as inexplic¬ 
able ami imlepemlent of individual volition (06/. i. 
40d), instead of as the tertivm quid resulting 
from the <li/r(!rent things which A and B do and 
intend to do {llnfersuchniujetiy p. 173). Both 
criticisms are right in so far iis they supplement 
Savigny, for Savigny never investigated the exact 
process by which many individual ellbrts produce 
one collective result, although ho invariably traced 
the latter to the former. The accusation that he 
identilied the systematisation ami history of law 
is borne out by one passage ( V. vol. v. p. 2) 
and rofute<l by another {B. des h. r. U. p. xiii.), and 
his greatest work is called “system,” his second 
greatest “ history ” ; not but what the systematisa¬ 
tion ami history of thought arc always very nearly 
akin. Members of the historical school are often 
denounced for holding that whatever is is right, 
and for minimising the sphere of legislative inno¬ 
vation ; but permanence is one test of right. How 
far this a<;cusation hits Savigny it is dillicult to 
say, as his greatest work is expressly confined to 
private law, ami therefore his principle that legis¬ 
lation must adjust law to “changed morals, views, 
and needs,” found little apidication. 

He rai’ely went outsitle tliis bare minimum of 
indispensable philosophy, or Jurispnulence, or legal 
history, but theie are (at least) two exceptions. In 
one place he siimmarisetl 11 ukki,and, Hki.kkhU’H, 
and lloKK, maw’s exposition of the value of money, 
and inferreil that the market value of money is 
the best standard for deferred payments (06/,, i. 
p. 404 et .s-fcV/.). In another he ileseribed progress 
thus ; “ bei steigemlur Cultur iiiinilich sonderu sich 
alle Tbiitigkeiteu dcs Volkes immer mebr, und was 
HOMst geineinscliaftlicli betrieben wurde, fallt jetzt 
einzelneii Stiinden anlieim,” etc. [Veber den lieruf 
p. 12). 'IMds may be represeiitcii in H. Spencer’s 
languagt*, “as eivilisalioii advances all the national 
activities are differentiated more and more, and 
pursuits which were formerly linmogeneoiis arc 
now heterogeneous.” Savigny adds that the link 
between the pursuit which has now become techni¬ 
cal, and the entirety of the nation, is henceforth 
[wlitical. 

[A. F. UudorfV, /«’. C. vo/i Sicbjni/y Kriimernng 
an aein ITf-syw und Wirken (1802). Translations 
have imulc the Sifstem. say that social growth is 
“in«lependent of individual will” (Holloway, p. 
14), have misletl the Edinburgh Review {Rhihu 
logical Museum^ vol. i. pp. 11)6-200), and have 
made Savigny make mistakes about niedueval 
money (Atti e memorU ddla r. deputazione di 
storia patrui (1894), pp. 140, 295), bo that they 
lunst be used with care]. j, p. u. 


SAVING, PRODUCTIVE AND UNPRO 
DUCTIVE. See Productive, the Terms. 

SAVING ill the case of an isolated individual, 
or in the case of a cornmniiistic society, obviously 
means the action of producing in a given period 
of time a surplus of goods over and above those 
cou.siiined during that period. Thus Robinson 
Crusoe “saved,” when in addition to providing 
for his daily needs lie managed to build himself 
a boat. The boat was the addition to his 
capital which he “saved.” A eommunistic 
.society, too, would “save” when it added to 
its capital any useful material object, such as a 
house, a mill, or a ship. In a community re¬ 
cognising private property and practising ex¬ 
change, the jnocess of saving is just the .same. 
The savings of any particular period appear at 
the end of that ])eri<)d in the form of additions 
made during it to the capital or stock of useful 
material objects in existence. The savings of 
the United Kingilom, for example, since 1830, 
include the whole of the railways therein. 
This is clear enough as regards the community 
in general, and tlie fact that the individual 
saver reckons his “savings” in money which 
he “invests,” must not induce us to believe 
with Adam Smith, Malthus, and J. S. Mill, 
that what is saved is spent or consumed. The 
individual who has an income of £1000 a year 
has tlio power of annually consuming com¬ 
modities and services to the value of £1000. 
If he ‘ saves £600” it simply means that lie 
decides that he will take £500 worth of goods, 
not in t he form of commodities for his personal 
consumption, but in some form, say, for ex¬ 
ample, a cycle fad m y or telephone wires, in 
which they will constitute an addition to his 
capital and that of the community. 

[The old view will be found expressed iu Adam 
Sinitb, Wealth of yalirms, bk. ii. ch.iii.—Malthus, 
Rolilical Economif^ 1820, pp. 31, 32.—J. S. Mill, 
Principles^ bk. i. ch. v. §§ 4-6. It is criticised 
ill Cannan, Prod.uciion and Distribution, 1893, 
pp. 71-74, 100, 103-105, and shown to be based 
on a confusiim between the income of the saver 
which is saveil and not consumed (being taken 
in the form of noii-consumable commodities) and 
the wages or iueoiue of the persons employed to 
produce the .additions to the capital. See Irving 
Fisher, “ Wliat is (.’apital ? ” and “ Senses of 
Capital,” in Kconomic Journal, Deo. 1896, June 
1897, and The Nature of Capital und Income, 1906. 
For a good idea of what the actual concrete addi¬ 
tions to the capital of a modern community consist 
of see Gilfeii, (rroictli of Capital, 1889]. ». c. 

SAVINGS HANKS. See Bankimi. 

SAY, UoR.\CE Emile (1794-1860), eldest 
son of J. B. Say Uo spent several 

years of his youth in business in the Brazils, 
and founded in 1818 in Paris a commission 
linn for trade with South America. He was 
successively a member of the Tribunal de Corn- 
tncree and of the municipality of Paris, and 
uas for some time a councillor of state (1849- 
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1851). In 1857 he was elected a member of 
the Acadimie des Scieums morales et poJif.iqucSy 
lu 1830 he wrote his Histoire des relatioiis 
eommerciales entre la France et le BrhUy but 
afterwards devoted himself to the study of the 
administration and of the industrial interests of 
Paris, publishing, in 1846, liis Etudes sur Vail- 
ministration de la ville de Paris et dn departement 
de la Seine, and a few years later the Statistique. de 
Vindustrie d Paris, the outcome of an extensive 
inquiry which he himself led as president of the 
Chamire de Commerce, during which 64,816 heads 
of firms were heard, and tlieir evidence noted. 
32,000 manufactures and workshops visited in 
detail, in the midst of the uproar and troubletl 
times of the second republic. 

Horace Say was the devoted follower of his 
father’s economic doctrines, and his hou.se was ever 
open to students of the conditions of social welfare. 
One of the founders of the SociCte d'FAXtnomie 
Politique, of the Journal des Pumcmistes and of 
the Journal du Commerce, to holh of which ‘ was a 
frequent contributor, he also wrote several -rticles 
for the old Diciionnaire d'Fconomie Politujm, and 
he gave a (Ufcided impulse to the popularisation of 
economic literature in France, when ho assisted 
Guillaumin in founding, in 1810, hi.s well-known 
publishing firm. , 

[iVowreaw Diet. d*Ec. Politique and Annules de 
la SociUe d'iconomie Politique, vol. iv. pp. 135- 
145,—Bonar, Ricardo's Letters to Malthus, p. 91.] 

E. ca. 

SAY, Jean Baptiste (1767-1832), belonged 
to a Protestant family which had been obliged 
to flee from France at the revocation of the 
Eklict of Nantes, but which returned towards 
the middle of the 18 th century. He was the 
head of a complete dynasty of economists, - -his 
brother Tjouis Say, his son IToraco Say, and 
his grandson Leon Say. 

J. B. Say remained inconspicuous during 
tlie French revolution. Napoleon, while first 
consul, appointed him a member of the tribunal 
of 1799, but ho fell into disgrace through his 
liberal opinions and the publication of his 
TraiU d'J^conomie Politique, 1803. He then 
occupied himself with business. At the fall 
of the empire in 1815 ho opened at Paris a 
gratuitous course of lectures in political economy 

_the first given in Franco ; and occupied in 

succession a chair at the Conservatoire des Arts 
et MUiers (1819) and at the ColUge de France 
(1830) but a short time before his death. 

His most important work is his Traite 
d'^lconomie Politique which passed through 
many editions and has been translated into 
many languages. It was the first really popular 
treatise on political economy ever published 
in France; his main divisions and his ter¬ 
minology have become classical and have 
served as a model for innumerable subseq^uent 
treatises. Another more tully developed 
treatise in six volumes was published in 
1828-29 under the title of Cours Complet 
d'JiJconomie Poliiique Pratique. It is the 


reproduction of the course of lectures given 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et hUliers, but 
is inferior to his first book. His other works 
are of little importauco. 

J. B. Say is usually ranked, with A. Smith 
and Ricardo, amongst the fathers of economic 
science. He is very inferior to the first as 
regards historical and philosophical knowledge, 
and to the second in originality and depth ot 
view, but it would be unjust to consider him 
a mere populariscr. He was in the tiue sense 
)l the word the leader of a school—of the liberal 
und optimistic school, the iiiflaeiico of which 
was so great in 1’ranee, particularly during three 
quarters of a century, and is e\'cn now felt. 

11 is he, moic than any other writer, who im¬ 
pressed on political economy tb.c character of a 
natural science, as is clearly shown in the sub¬ 
title of his book Simple exposition de la nuxnih'c 
dont se formant, sc distribaent et se consominent 
les richcsscs, incaiiiiig by that, that riches 
are formed, distributed, and consumed sjion- 
taiuously, without the iicce.ssity of any inter¬ 
vention ; and in reference to this ho criticises 
the definition of political economy given by 
Adam Smith at the beginning of bk. iv. of 
tlie JFealth oj Nations. No one has insisted 
more than he on the natural laws of political 
economy, these laws “ which are derived from 
the nature of things, ju.st as certainly as the 
laws of the physical world ; they are not 
imagined—they are found ; they govern those 
people who govern othens, and can never be 
violated with impunity” {Discours Prilimi- 
mire). Far more than Smith is ho the repre¬ 
sentative of the liberal school in his aversion to 
the state “whose intervention is always ob- 
jectioiiablo.even when it is indispensable,” and 
again “as to its benefits one cannot praise them 
without being open to the charge of lolly ; what 
benefits can an administration distribute without 
causing ex})cnse to the people administered ? 
(bk. i. ch. vii. note). 

It is true tliat nowarlays these doctrines 
are generally discarded, but they have none 
the Ic.ss exercised an enormous influence. 
Besides this J. B. Say contributed funda¬ 
mental hleas which will always bo highly 
valued in the science. The following arc the 
most important; 

(а) Tripartite division of political economy; 
production ; distribution ; consumption. ^ It is 
true that a fourth has been added since— 
circulation, but the suitability of this improve- 
ment may be questioned, and J. B. Say, who 
included drculalion in production, appears to 
be more logical. 

(б) The method of inquiry based on observa¬ 
tion of facts was doubtless previously practised 
by A. Smith, but J. B. Say is perfectly 
Justified in opposing this to the method of the 
physiocrats, “who commence by assuming 
abstract generalities called axioms,” and to 
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that of Ricardo, who, “drawing all his 
results from a small number of principles, 
putting or leaving asi«Ic all others, arrived 
at results didereiit from the real state of the 
case,” and even to the mathematical method, 
which he had anticipated iKd'ore it actually 
existed. “It is not eiiongli,” he said, “to 
mal<»; facts the basis only, it is necessary to 
place oneself in the midst of them, to march 
with them, and to constantly compare the 
results deduced from tlnmi with the facts 
observcfl ” (JJisfoiirs Prdliminnire). 

(r) In the same way that the merit of having 
shown the part that laml plays in production 
belongs to the IMiysiocuats, and the part 
taken by hihour to Adam Smith, to J. B. Say 
belongs the honour of having shown the part 
of the third factor of production— capikil^ and, 
still more, of having analysed its three essential 
and cliissic elements— iiistrunuiits ;—continued 
means of subsistence during the process of pro¬ 
duction ; —raw materials; of having shown that 
capital only lasts on condition of being con¬ 
tinually dcstroyjid byrejuodactive consumption; 
and again, of having said, long before J. Stuart 
Minn, “that the industry of a nation is not 
confined by the extent of its territory, hut 
by the extent of its capital ” (hk. i, oh. v.). 

(rt) ,1. B. Say first employed the well-cho.sen 
term Entrepreneur to designate that most im¬ 
portant economic function of the man who 
collects ill his hands the productive forcc.s of 
capital labour and natural agents,—and 
whom English economists designate by the 
etpiivocal name of “capitalist.” Also as he 
cleverly said, “ English economists almost 
always confuse, under the name of profit^ the 
return that the entrepreneur obtains from his 
industry and his talent, and tliat wdiich he 
derives from his cajutd. This imperfect 
analysis prevents them from giving a faithful 
rcprcsontiif.ion of the facts” (bk. ii. eh. v.). 

(e) Of all the theories of J. 13. Say, that 
to which ho himself attached the Tnost import¬ 
ance was the UUorie des dtd)Ouch<!s. lie said 
proudly, “ It is the theory of heat, of the lever, 
of the iiielined plane, which have put all nature 
at the disposal of man. It is the, theory of 
exchange and oi)euings for trade (ddboueh^s) 
w'hich Avill change the policy of the world ” 
(Dificonrs Prdiminiiire). 

The theory of openings for trade consists 
simply in this, “each producer seeing that 
the rarer the products of his industry are, the 
better he sells them, has, by generalising from 
his experience, drawm the conclusion that over¬ 
production is an evil.” Say denies this, and 
claims that on the contrary each product can 
only bo exchanged against other products, and 
ciin ho exchanged so much better in proportion 
as the other products are the more abundant 
and tlie more varied, thus there is advantage 
fur all—not only for consuinors, hut also for 


producers,—to liim whose products aie as 
abundant as possible. 

Say does not deny that excess of production 
in a special class of goods would lead to a reduc¬ 
tion in price of these goods, but the sole remedy 
for this evil is the 2 )roportional multiplication 
of other goods, “whence, what at first seems to 
be a paradox is deduced, narnely, that produc¬ 
tion opens new channels to the goods produced ” 
(see his Trniti (VEconomic PolitUiue, bk, i. ch. 
XV. and art. DitBOUCHits, Thi^okie des). 

It is an exaggeration to believe, as Say does, 
that this theory would change the jmlicy of the 
world. Its optimism and the idea that indi¬ 
vidual and general interest are necessarily or 
naturally harmonious, both tend to the general 
well-being. The impression of this optimistic 
spirit evidently iiisjnred the whole of the French 
school; but, it cannot bo denied that there was 
not in the theory thus cxj>resscd any clear idea 
on the position of the questions of free trade 
and crises at the present day. 

A reference, though brief, must also be made 
to J. 13. Say s views on the distinction between 
sciemte and art in economic teacliing, on utility 
as the basis of value, on immaterial {>rodiicts, 
on the superiority of thrift over luxury from 
the 2 )oiiit of view of social interest, and on 
almost every point of iiolitical economy. 

The Works of J. 13. Say form volumes ix. x. xi. 
and xii. of the Collection des Principaux Econo- 
mistes, puhlislied by Guillamnin (1840-41-48); 
Ricardo s Letters to Malthus^ passim. 

A small volume of selected works has also 
appeared with an intnMluctmn by M. Baudrillart 
in la Petite BibliotMque Econmnique. pulilished 
|. by Guillauinin. o. o. 

SAY, LftON (1820-1896), son of Horace E. 
Say and grandson of J. B. Say (y.v.), was one 
of the most jjrominent statesmen of the third 
French republic ; under the second crnfiire, he 
became known by his powerful criticism of tlie 
financial adininisfration of Paris in the Journal 
des DibatSf of which he was one of tlie pro- 
piietors. After the Communx, he was ap- 
pointe«l prefeet of the department of the Seine, 
and reorganised the administration of Paris ; a 
little later, although well known as a staunch 
free-trader, H. Thiers, president of the republic, 
himself quite as staunch a protectionist, sum¬ 
moned him to the ministry of finance. In this 
oflice he directed the payment of the enormous 
war indemnity to Germany, probably the most 
colossal financial operation of our century ; his 
oflicial Jieport, rejwinted as an appendix to tlie 
2nd edition of his translation of Mr. Goschen’s 
Theory of Foreign Exchanges {1st ed. 1866, 
2n(i 1892) is a masterpiece of clear and lucid 
exjmsition. As minister of finance, he created 
a new ty^ie of French stock: the rente S per 
cent avwrlisscible (redeemable consols). In 1880 
he was sent as ambassador to England to 
negotiate a new treaty of commerce, but he 
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was thwarted in this by the rising influence 
ol’ the French protectionist party. After a 
fresh, but transient period of oflico as linaiice 
minister, he resumed his seat in parliament, 
first in the Senate and then in the House of 
Deputies, where he became the leader of the 
free-trade party, and where his brilliant and 
incisive speeches against protection and social¬ 
istic legislation wore listened to with eagerness, 
even by his opponents. He was also elected a 
member of the Acdd^Tnie des Scioicns moraJen 
ei polUiques and of the French academy. 

As an economist L^on Say neither left any 
largo work nor created any new school, but 
he remained to the end of his life faithful to the 
opinions of his grandfather J. B. Say, and a sincere 
and iiitelligeat advocate of the liberal theories of the 
English school of the mid<lle of the 19th century. 
Present at the banquet offf^red in 1S46 to Cobden 
in Paris, he ever after expressed a '.varm admira¬ 
tion for, and a steady adherence to, th^ tenets 
maintained by the Cobden Club. But he could 
do justice to other schools, and acknowledge for 
instance that the German KathedersucialiMen 
(see Socialists of the Chair), have performed 
‘‘admirable scientific work.” 

He was a frequent speaker on the most varied 
subjects at the meetings of ^the Paris Soci4U 
d’^conomie Pplitique, see the Index of the Annedes 
de la Soc, d'Ec. PoL^ vol. xvi. pp. 340-342. His 
speech at the annual dinner of the British Economic 
Association (25th March 1896) made shortly before 
his death, enabled his English friends to admire 
his brilliant eloquence and the cheerful optimism 
that looked forward to the ultimate triumph of 
sound* economic doctrine. He also delivered 
lectures at the Cercle Saint Smo?iy a literary and 
historical club, and at the J^cole d>es Sciences 
Politiques. These lectures were printed under 
the respective titles of Le Socialisme d^Mat 
(1884), and IjCs Solutions DSmocratiques de Vlmpdt 
(2 vols. 1886). In the former he analyse.*? the 
particular drift of socialistic tendencies in England, 
in Italy, and in Germany, and comes to the con¬ 
clusion that “state socialism is a German system 
of philosophy; . . . legitimate in Germany, it is 
spurious anywhere else.”— Soc. d'itaty p. 3. The 
Solutions Dimocratiques de Vimpdt are directed 
against the proposal to use taxation as a means of 
social equalisation ; the author raaintain.s that the 
basis of taxation ought ever to be real and never 
personal^ i.e. should take no account of the 
personal'ty of the owner of the thing subjected to 
taxation. The method used is often historical; 
thus he gives at the eud of the first volume a very 
interesting picture of the democratic systems of 
taxation prevalent in Florence from the 14 th to 
the 16th century. Both books, and the excellent 
biography of Turgot in the Collection des Orands 
j^crivains Francis (1887), are characteristic of 
the author’s habit of mind: the literary charm 
of his styje, his wide range of thought, and the 
extent of his knowledge both of theory and history. 
The standpoint from which this calm-mind^ 
thinker, who never was a radical, contemplated 
the social problems and the development of the 
present time may be exemplified by a few extracts 


from his Socialisme d*Atat: “Democracy is not 
a fact to be judged, to be discussed, to be blamed, 
or to be praised ; it is an atmosphere, an existing 
medium. . . . Men who do not understand de¬ 
mocracy have nothing to teach us; they do not 
belong to the world of the living” (pp. 14-15). 
The aims he punned were in fact an alliance, if 
not of love, at least of reason, between liboi ty 
and democrai^f, and will be best expressed in the 
words used by himself when referring to M^’. 
Go.schea in England, »md Signor Luzzatti in 
Italy: “They perfectly know what democracy 
may call into life, and what it may destro} ; they 
take it as it is. What they want to demonstrate, 
is that liberty, indivitlnai self-help, and lore-sight 
are able to find a principle of development and to 
breathe in the very atmosphere of democracy.” 

Besides the above writings, Leoi. Say published 
the following books nnd paiupl.icts; Hisfoire de 
la Caisse d'Escompte (1848).— Ville de Paris et 
le Credit Fonder^—Observations sur le sysihne 
financier de M. le Prffiet de la Seine (1865).— 
Examen critique de la situation financiire de la 
ville dc Paris (1866).— Lrs Finances de la France 
(18o3). —David Hume (in the Petite Collection 
GuiUaumin). — Dix jours dans la Haute Itaiie (on 
account of Italian popular banks), and Contre le 
Socialisme (1896). Since his death, his work Les 
Finances —a description of the mechanism of the 
French ministry of finance,—has appeared. He 
also edited the Nouveau Dictionnavre d'Economu 
Politique (1892) and the Dictimnaire des Finanxes^ 
and was a frequent contributor to the Journal des 
Mconomistes. Under the title of Uon Say [LiherU 
du Commerce; Finances Puhliques) a selection of 
his works 1ms been published in Gnillaumin’s Petite 
Bihlioth, Ec,^ 2 vols. 1896, with a complete biblio¬ 
graphy. Sec Journal des Ecommistes (April to June 
1896), pp. 161-169, the Economic Journal, vol. vi. 
pp. 318-323, and Annales de VEcole des Sciences 
PolUiquesy^\(}i\i November 1896. B. ca. 

SAY, liOUis Auguste (1774-1840), a brother 
of J. B. Say, and founder of two great sugar 
refineries at Nantes and Paris. 

He wrote several works on economics-: Con¬ 
siderations sur Vinduslrie et la Ugislaiion 
(1822); Etudes sur la richesse des Nations et 
Ri/utation des principales erreurs en Economie 
Politique (1830); Principales causes de la richesse 
des peuples et des particuliers (1818); Traiti 
il6mentaire de la richesse individuelle et de Ut 
richesse publicpue (1827). 

A severe and uncompromising critic, he insists 
on the necessity, “if one wants to be clear and 
well understood, to call eacli thing by its name,” 
and inveighs against the looseness and fluctuation 
of the terminology of Adam Smith and Ricardo. 
He also accuses the forhier of exclusively prizing 
things “after the fashion of merchants” who only 
care about the price at which an article can be 
sold. “His book contains liighly interesting parts 
and a great .deal of valuable information, but 
his theory of value has done much harm to the 
progress of theory.” Louis Say considers his 
brother’s book as “having above all previous 
works presented in the best way the greatest 
number of useful truths ” ; still he reproaches 
him with having too often forgotten the leading 
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principle “tliat there can be no production of 
wealth without a creation or increase of utility.” 
He steadily and repeatedly states that “a thing 
is only wealth in proportion to its degree of 
utility ” ; the question of its va/ue in exchange is 
quite a secondary matter. 

[See lionar, Ricardo }< f^ettera to Mnlthna^ p. 211 
and note.] K.ca. 

SCACOIA, SroisMoNJ)K (I7t]i. century), a 
Homan jurist. His (dassical treatise on com¬ 
mercial law contains points of importance to 
economi.sts ; among these is an explanation of 
the then prevailing ideas on value and price, 
which, according to Canon Law (g.v.)^ were 
not to ho <letermined by the contracting parties 
but by rule.s fixed by law in order to maintain 
the JusTUM IbiKi'iiiM and to establish objec¬ 
tive justice in a contract. Hence, it was the 
monarch who lixe<l the ])rice ; failing this, 
Scaccia considered a fair price to bo the one 
forwhich similar things can generally be obtained, 
and it may be high, medium, or low according 
to circumstances. 

Scatjcia also gives a clear and accurate de¬ 
scription of the manner in which exchanges 
wore effected at that perioil. 

On the subject of loans, though ho still 
adheres to canonical law, he eutlcavours to 
reconcile them to the movement of thought in 
his time, to <linunish their severity, and to 
encourage com]iaratively liberal ideas. Scaccia, 
as well as other autlmrs of his day, feels the 
neco.ssity of Ju.stifying certain credit operations 
of undoubtcfl economic utility, and of modify¬ 
ing the theory of the illegality of usury so as 
to meet the recpiirements of trade. 

Thus, without denying that doctrine, he 
ju.stified certain contracts whose ust'fuluess was 
patent (see Ditv Kx(;iian(jk). 

Tractidiis de commerciis et envUdo^ Homo, 1619. 

[See (vossa, An Introduction to the Studg of 
Political Economy^ Loudon, Macmillan, 1896.— 
Siipino, Im acienza croimniica in Italic ctc..^ Turin, 
Loescher, 1888.—Gobbi, // cconomia polilica negli 
scnttoi'i /talianij etc.^ Milan, Hoepli, 1SS9.] 

U. u. 

SCAK’r. Sec Sckatta. 

SCAKUKKI, (i.Asi’Auo (11)19-1584), Horn 
at Heggio Kmilia, of an ancient family of 
bankers, was a merchant and banker. He was 
ossiiyer of the mint at Heggio in 1552, which 
work ho carried on for some time. Later on, 
he held other public and civil appointments, at 
the same time carrying on hi.s banking business. 

Between 1575 and 1579 ho compiled his 
book on money, published in 1582, which gave 
him an important place in the history of 
economic science. Scaruffi entitled his work 
Alitimnfo, a strange name derived from the 
Greek, signifying true lights and taken from 
his desire to spread true light on the subject of 
money. 

Sciiruffi’s work is a theoretic treatise on 
money ; it does not contain any systematic 


statement j it is a practical treatise written 
with the object of formulating suggestions 
intended to improve the monetary .system, then 
in a state of great confusion, owing to altera¬ 
tions in the money, a multiplicity of coins, bad 
coinage, and abuses of every description. 

The author’s suggestions are bold, especially 
for those times ; and on the whole, his general 
ideas on money are accurate and clear.^ 

Scarufil distinguishes the two principal uses 
of money—a measure of value and a general 
means of exchange. He is of opinion that the 
value of money should be independent of the 
will of the monarch, who, he says, only con- 
lirms it, and that the coining money should not 
be a source of income to the state, but merely 
a service to the public. 

Scarudi, in order to get the monetary circula¬ 
tion of his day, then in a condition of great con¬ 
fusion, into order, proposes the adoption of bi¬ 
metallism with a lixed ratio of 1 to 12. Owing 
to the scarcity of metals at that period, and the 
large iuimb(‘r of coins of both metals then in use, 
Bi-.MErALLi.sM became a necc.ssity, and Mono- 
MKTALi.isM praclically inconceivable, and the 
ratio of I to 12, proposed by Scaruffi, corre- 
.sponded very fairly with the real one of the day. 
At this point it is necessary to note the error 
into which Scarulli fell iji determining this rela¬ 
tion. He believo<l it to be natural and invari¬ 
able, attributing the variations which had 
taken place to the confusion in the monetary 
.systems, and not to the natural and variable 
causes which inlluence the value of gold and 
silver. 

Scarulli made many practical suggestions for 
the adjustment of the circulation, proposing the 
.adoption of a monetary unit, the imperial lira, 
which was to be u.sed .as a current coin as well 
.as a money of account. He further made sug¬ 
gestions on the name, weight, and manner of 
coining money to prevent its alteration, and 
discussed the organi.sation of mints, maintaining 
that the expenses of coinage .should not bo 
deducted from the coins by attributing to them 
a higher value than their intrinsic value,— 
this in his tlay was a source of serious incon¬ 
venience. All these suggestions of Scarufli’s 
led up to another proposal of his, showing a 
breadth of ideas and a high-mindedness far 
superior to his times, namely, the establish¬ 
ment of a universal mint, the adoption of one 
uniform coinage throughout Europe, based on 
bi-inetalli.sm, with the same shape, weight, 
and name in every country, *‘as if the world 
were one city and one monarchy,” to quote 
Scarufti’s own words. He acutely observes that, 
with this monetary union, the less valued 
metal could not go out of circulation because it 
could not be sent profitably to other countries. 

This proposal of Scaruffi’s is indeed sur¬ 
prising and wonderful for its depth and bold¬ 
ness, and for the scientific arguments with 
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which ho illustrates it, considering the political 
and monetary conditions of the times, the gi’eat 
number of small states, all clinging to their 
vast number of dilferent coins. 

Scarnfli’s works are commented on by a 
fellow - citizen and contemporary, Hernardino 
Pratisuoli, and they are reprinted in the Cnstodi 
collection [Scrittori Clnssid Italianiy Parte 
Antica, tomo ii., Milano, 1804.) 

VAlitinovfo di M. Gvisparo Scurnji^ Reggiano^ 
per fare ragione et concordanza d' oro e d' argento 
che servinl in universale^ efc., Regmo Einili;}, 
1682. 

[See Bernardino Pratisuoli, Considerazioni 
sopra V Alitinonfo del Signor O. Scaruffi, Reggio, 
1604 (reprinted in the collection of Argelaii, 
Milan, 1752).—Andrea Balletti, Oasparo Scanttfi 
e la quesiione mo7ietaria yiel secolo X PA, Modena, 
Vincenzi, 1882.—Cossa, An Introduction to the. 
Study of Political Economy^ Tjond-. i;, Macmillan, 
1893.—Supino, La scienza econoinica • Italia^ 
etc,, Turin, Loeschor, 1888.—Gobbi, L tconomiu 
pnlitica negli scriltoi'i Italianiy etc.^ Milan, 
Hocpli, 1889.—Graziani, Le idee economicJtc., ctr.y 
Modena, 1893]. u.n. 

SCEATTA. (ScEAT, sceatt, scaet, pi. 
SCKATTAS. The word denotes a part, division, 
or tribute, as well as a coin.) The most 
ancient of Anglo-Saxon coins. They arc men¬ 
tioned in the laws of j®thelbcrt, king of Kent. 
A.D. 565-616 (Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Sax.^ p. 6), 
The types are numerous and rude, the earlier 
being less debased in art than later specimens ; 
they often include Christiiiii emblems. The 
earlier legends are sometimes Runic, sometimes 
unintelligible imitations of those on Roman 
coins. Weight from to 20 grains of silver, 
but the average is 17. In the laws of A£thcl- 
stan (Wilkins, p. 64), 30,000 sccattas are said 
to be equal to 120 pounds ; but dilliculties arise 
on this ])oint, and nothing reliable can be stated 
as to their current value. Gold sccattas are 
sometimes found. These average 19*9 grains, 
like the Merovingian IricnleSy but one of the 
British Museum specimens is of the .same type 
as a silver sceatta (Hawkins, No. 654) in the 
same collection. 

[Ruding, Annals of Coinage^ i. 108.—Hawkins, 
Silver Coins of England^ ed. Kenyon, p. 24.— 
R. L. Kenyon, Gold Coins of England. — Proceed¬ 
ings of SoG. of Antiq.^ xiv. (2ud serie.s), p. 313.] 

II. H. 

SCHILLING or Skilling. The German, 
Dutch, or Scandinavian name for a silver coin, 
generally of about the same value as an English 
shilling. 

The recent decimalisation of currency, how¬ 
ever, in the countries where this ancient coin 
circulated, has involved the removal of the 
schilling, both as a coin and a money of 
account, from the currency systems now 
legally in force. As a denomination oi account 
in common use it nevertheless survives in much 


the same way as the Guinea (g.v.) <htes in 
England. 

The following i.s a list of various schillings 
formerly current, showing at the same time the 
modern currency of the countries enumeratetl; 


•SWKDEN AND NOUWAY— 

4 stivers -1 .skilling \ 

48 skillings = I daler ) 
Drnmabk— 

16 skilling = 1 mark [ditlerl 
6 niark.s or 96 .skilling =si f 

I fOLr.AND— 

& cents-1 .stiver \ 

6stivei .5:l Fleinish schilling j 
IIamburo and Luueck— 

12 pfennigo---! Nchilling ' 

16 .schilling -1 itrirk / 


Mod cm cv rre u y. 
100 dre=l kroner 

loO (h e = 1 k’ oner 

100 cents llorln 
or guld' ii 

100 pfennige-1 
mark 


F. E. A. 

SCHLETTWEIN, Johann August (1731- 
1802), regarded as the chief of the Physio¬ 
crats in Gcimany, was born at Weimar, 
studied Camerat.istio Science at Jena, where, 
from 1766 onward, ho puhli.sl!ed his first writ¬ 
ings on camciulistic and philosophic subjects. 
In 1763 he wa.s invited to enter the service 
of Margrave Karl Kriedricu of Baden. 
Besides his, oflicial duties iu Karlsruhe, he 
lectured on cameral science and, in 1765, 
founded an economic society to interest a wider 
circle ill reform. Schlettwein, however, was not 
a physiocrat any more than was the ]\largiave, 
at whose court, a few years before, the Scotch 
refugee and morcantilist James Steuart had 
stayed lung as a guest and had worked at his 
Inquiry. The state archives at Karlsruhe show 
that Schlettwein at that time was still a strong 
Cameralist. 

Probably the margrave and the jirofcssor were 
converted simultaneously to Que.snay’s teaching 
by the I^PHlfiMitiirnE.s Du Citoyen, published 
from 1767 by Baudeau, and later by Du Pont. 
In 1769 distress was felt in the village of 
Dietlingcn near Durlach. It was resolved to 
counteract it by the measures reconimendod by 
the PiiYsiocRA IS. ycbleltweiii was entrusted 
with the execution of the reforms, which w'en! 
started in 1770 with the assistance of some 
ladies of rank, among whom was Schlettwcin’s 
future wife Fniulein von Gersau. Tlie earliest 
description of the measures taken was given by 
Schlettwein in his book Les nwyens d'ari'iter 
la mislre pubiuiue et d’acquitter les defies des 
JiitatSf 1772. It was written, or rather finished, 
the year before in Pari.s, whither the Margrave 
had gone in company with Schlettwein, to confer 
personally with the leaders of the iihysiocratic 
school, especially with Mirabeau. Already at 
that time an estrangement seemed to have 
arisen between the Margrave and Schlettwein, 
which caused the latter to resign his office in 
October 1773 and to go to Vienna. His hope 
of finding a place in the imperial administration 
was not realised, and after a year’s absence he 
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returned to Karlsrulie, where lie tried in vain 
to bo ttj)])oiiitc(l again. At this time (1775) 
his rnarriago took place. In the auturnn of 
1776 he settled with his friend and co-physio¬ 
crat, Isaac IsELiN {q.v.)j editor of the P2plicnieri- 
(Ur Mmachheitf at Basle, where ho received 
permission to give lectures at the university. 
In 1777 K. von Moseu, minister of state at 
Hesse-Darmstadt, olfeicd him a professorship 
in the newly foiiijfled Oekonomische Fakulliit at 
the university of (iiessen. 

As early as 177‘2 he had puijiished his work on the 
phy.sioeratio aysi.ein, undcjr the title Die wichtitjstr. 
Auffclnjpuhnt far das (jiinze Puhlikum ; Oder die 
naturliche Ordnnwj in der Pulitik vherhxiupt^ 
he.^ntuUrs itfur die (dhjeineine Preiheil im Handel 
nnd Wandely etc. 2 vols. He now wrote the 
second of his principal works : Omndveste der 
Sf(ui(cn Oder die polUische Oekonamu^ 1778, 
wliieh he made the basis of his lectures. He then 
edited one of tlie many periodicals devoted to 
physiocratic ideas : Archioflir den Menschen nnd 
liAnjer in alien Verhalfnissen^ (5 vols. of which 
a[)peared between 1780 and the eml of 1781. 
Certain views in it gave olleuee to his colleagues 
at the university and also at tlu^ Hessian CVairt, 
and in order to avoid <lilficulties he resigned his 
professorship in 1785 and withdrew to tlie estate 
at Beseritz in Mecklenhnrg which his wife ii.'ul in¬ 
herited. Here he continued his periodical under 
the title X&u-es Arckiv fur den Menschen und 
/iiin/cr, from 1786-1788 in 6 vols. In the 3rd vol. 
he began a co])iou.s liistory of his experiments on 
physiocratic principles undei taken in Baden : 
VoUsttindige nnd benirkundete Naehricht von der 
im dab re 1770 geneheJi^nen Pit n/ilb rung des Ph//si<i- 
hratischeu SlaatswirUutchit/tssystenis in deni Baden- 
Durlaebl schen. Orte Dietiimjen, nnd von den 
Wtrknngen dieser pulitisch - Ok(momischen Re- 
fnrmationen. TIio treatise was not finished, as 
the puriodic.'d was deliuitely given up in 178,5. 
In Bcseril/, Schlettwein abolished serfdom, on 
which aecoiuit he was at strife with his heigh- 
hoiirlioo.l ; lie separated from his wife and 
emigrated to (ireifswald, where lie is .said to have 
leetureil at the university as Pricat-docent. His 
dauglittM- wa.s the mother of RoiuumTUS. 

Schlettwein may he tle.scribed as the most 
zealous, liiit al.so as the most one .sided physiocrat. 
He re.scmhh’s in .some ways the Marquis Mira- 
bisau, whose rhetori,'al pathos he .shared as well 
as his wilfulness in m.itters of doctrine. If 
Quesn.w had de.scnbcd an “urdre po.sitif” 
besid.s the “ordro natnrel/’ of which the latter 
sliould h.'ivo an ah.solute, and the other, because 
referring to practice, a rel itive character, tliis dis¬ 
tinction entirely disappe.ire<l with Schlettwein. 

Like Mirabeau he held most rigidly the dogma 
that the “evidences’* of natural order must 
instantly and without restriction be brought into 
juactice. Wlien his early friend, Schlosser, to 
whoso district the villages Theiiingen and Bah- 
linger belonged, where the introduction of the 
physiod-atic r«5gime was iiitrotluced, wrote, that 
with the introduction of the new freedom, the 
abolilioii of the gilds luiglit be gi\idually pro¬ 
ceeded with, Schlettwein an.swered: “No. If 


there is anything injurious to human society, sloth¬ 
ful hesitation to remove it is not becoming in a 
wise and good man: only children would act thus." 
A violent doctrinaire, he was an extreme champion 
in the literary dispute which arose in Germany 
towards the end of the 18th century over the 
merits and demerits of the physiocratic system 
(see Gebman School op Political Economy). 

[R. Zut kerkandl, article in the Deutschen 
Biographie, vol. 31.— A. Emmiughaus, “Karl 
Eriedrich voii Badeiis physiokratischo' Verbin- 
dungen, Bestrebiingeii und Versuche, ein Beitrag 
zur Ge.scbichtG des Physiokratismus,** Jahrbucher 
fiir Xationalokonomief xix., 1872 ; “Ein deutscher 
JMiysiokrat,” in the perioiiical Im neuen Reich, 
1873. — K. Knies, Carl Priedrich von Baden* 
briejlicher Verkehr mil Mirabmu und Du Pont, 

1893. —A. Oncken,*“Zur Geschichte der Physio- 
kratic," in Schmoller’s Jahrb. fax Gesetzgehung, 

1894. —Schmidt, articlein the Handbuch derStaats- 

wissenschaflen, vol. v.j A. 0. 

SCHLOZER, August Ludwig von (1735- 
1809), was born at Jagstadt, studied history, 
medicine, and oriental literature at Wittenberg, 
Gottingen, and Upsala, became in 1761 private 
secretary of the Russian historiographer Miiller 
at St. Petersburg, and in 1764 professor ol 
history in the Petersburg academy. In 1769 
he quitted tho Russian service, and accepted 
an invitation to fill the chair of philosophy at 
Gottingen. On Achenwall’s death, in 1772, 
ho succeeded him as professor of po]itic.s, 
European history, and statistics, became a 
Hanoverian Hofrath in 1782, and was ennobled 
by tho emperor Alexander in 1804. 

Schldzer Is classed among the “ liberal eclectic.? “ 
of his century. Hi.? juiucipal strength lay in the 
combination of history with political philosophy. 
He preacheil the doctrine, now universally ac¬ 
cepted, that history has to deal with something 
more than military or diplomatic truusaction.s 
“after the manner of the Anno-Domini men,” 
and should present a view of the whole life of a 
people, and, in particular, of its economic cou<li- 
tions at tliH’crent epochs, and of the economic conse- 
(juences of political acts. Thi.s idea he exprc.ssed 
epigrarnmatically by saying that he thought a 
history of tobacco as interesting as that of Tamer¬ 
lane or of the ancient Assyrians, if the importance 
of events were measured by their influence on world- 
changes, and that the introduction of tea, coffee, and 
sugar had wrought as considerable effects iu Europe 
as the invincible Armada or the war of the Spaui.sh 
succession. But he wanted the highc.st historic 
capacity—the power of entering into the spirit 
of different tim.es and stages of culture. As an 
economist, he is mercantilist in his general views, 
following in the track of Sonnknfels ; like him 
ho exhibits partial leanings towards free trade, and 
does not entertain the exaggerated estimate of the 
importance of a large population which was one of 
the reigning prejudices of his period. In statistics 
he wa.s the most rem.arkable of Achenwall’s dis¬ 
ciples, and the principal representative of the 
Gottingen school in that department, ife re¬ 
garded statistics as a part of politics, to which 
it was related as the knowledge of the human 
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body to therapeutics. He defined history as 
statistics in motion, statistics as history at rest. 
There is yet another character, in which he is spe d- 
ally memorable as the “ founder of publicity in 
Germany. As editor of the periodical publications 
entitled Staatsanzeigen and BriefwechseU he exer¬ 
cised a great, aiul sometimes a formidable, influ¬ 
ence—ex posing abuses in public life, and contending 
against tyranny and repression of opinion, especially 
in the petty principalities, where mediaival institu¬ 
tions, restrictions on the press, and arbitrary 
interferences with personal liberty still prevailed. 
He is said by his criticisms to have led even powerful 
sovereigns like Maria Theresa and Joseph TI. to 
carry out some of tlie reforms with which their 
names are associated. 

[Frensdorlf in Allg. Deutsche Hiogr. —Lippert 
in liandw. der Siaatsvissenscha/len. —Roscher in 
Qesch. der N. 0., p. 582]. j. K. t. 

SCHMALZ, Thkodor Anton IIeinbioii 
(1760-1831), born at Hanover, studied theology 
and philology at Gottingen from 1777 *'• ‘’ 780, 
and, returning to tliat university in 1783, de¬ 
voted himself to jurisprudence. Ho ber'ame pro¬ 
fessor of law at lUnteln in 1788 ; and was called 
to fill the corresponding cliair at Konigsberg in 
1789. He was appointed assessor in the East 
I'russian war-and-domains cha.mber in 1793, and 
in 1801 was made chancellor and director of the 
university. He w’as transferred to Halle in the 
same capacities in 1803 ; aiid whem that city 
became incorporated in tlie kingdom of West¬ 
phalia, he resigned his functions, and went to 
Frederick William Ill. at Memel, to represent 
to him the propriety of removing tlie university 
of Halle to Berlin. The king preferred the plan 
of a new foundation for his capital, but mean¬ 
time employe<l Sclimal/. as a lecturer in Berlin, 
and conferred on him high judicial olHce ; wdien 
the university of Berlin was established in 1810, 
he made him its first rector, as well as ordinarius 
of the faculty ol‘ law. Schmalz died at Berlin. 
He was brother-in-law of Scharnhorst, the 
military re-organiser of Prussia. In political 
o])inions he was an absolutist; ho opposed the 
creation of rei)resentative institutions, and 
rejected the principle of the separation of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers. In 
1815, by a pamphlet on political societies, 
directed against the Tugendbund and later 
bodies of a similar kind, he sounded the note 
of reaction against the men who had taken the 
lead ill the war of liberation, and, in particular, 
against H. F. K. vom Stein. This tract 
produced a great sensation, and was answered 
by Niebuhr, Schleiermacher, and others. The 
king of Prussia after a time forbade the con¬ 
tinuation of the controversy. 

In economics, Schmalz has been called “the last 
of the physiocrats.’* Though he criticised Adam 
Smith severely, he was opposed to protective <lutics. 
He compared Oolbertisin to the Ptolemaic, physio¬ 
cracy to the Copernicau system of the world, Smith 
being the Tycho Brahe holding an intermediate 
position between the two. ’fhe doctrines of 


Quesnay, he was convinced, would ere long tivery- 
where triumph. He is a graceful and versatile, 
rather than a profound, writer. Most of his 
publications related to law, in which he builds on 
the doctrine of the J us Nature. Of his economic, 
)!• partly economic, writings may be mentioned a 
commentary on the Prussian emancipating edict 
of 9th October 1807; Uandhuch d'-r Staalswisscn- 
Rchaftf 1808 ; and Sfaaianvirthschaftsiehre in 
lirie/enan einen teuts'dien Erbprmzeny 1818 (trai. - 
lated into French by Jouflroy). 

[Landsberg in Allg. Deutsche Schmidt 

ill JJandiv. der Etaafswisse/ische^ien, —Roscher, 
uesch, der 0., p. 4981. K. i. 

SCHMEITZEL, Martin (1679-1747), was 
originally professor of !iistoi y, geography, and 
pliilosojdiy ill the nnivd sity ('f lena, aud after 
1731 of history and polilita: law in Halle. 
He used the word statistics much earlier than 
his pupil Achenwall (g.v.), who is sometimes 
credited with having coined it. Thus, in 1726, 
he advertised in .Icna his Oolleginm Statistically 
where he intended to lecture on the state oi 
the nations of Europe. Tii lact, the adjective 
slatisticas seems to have np])cared for the first 
time in 1672 in the title of Helenas Politanus’s 
Microcospium Statisticum. By a happy stroke 
Schmeitzel introduced it in the official vocabu¬ 
lary of universities, and thus launcdied it into 
scientific circulation, but he did not employ it 
in the title of his Einleitung zur StaMswisseri’ 
schaft, Ilalle, 1732. Achenwall, however, fol¬ 
lowed to a great extent, in his teaching, the 
lines adopted by his master. 

[Article Schmeitzel in Conrad’s Jfdwhuch der 
StaatswisseTischafteriy vol, v. p. 582.— Roscher, 
Oesch. der Nat. OeJeonomik in Deutschland^ p. 
466, note 1, Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic]. 

B. ( a. 

SCHMIDT, Caspar, This wiiter was best 
known as Stirnkr, Max {q.v.). 

SCHON, Heinrich Theodor von (1773* 
1866). His father, who was a pupil and 
friend of Kant, sent him to study juris¬ 
prudence and politics at the university of 
Konigsberg, where he came much under the 
influence of the philosojiher. In economics 
Kraus was his teacher; “he mastered me 
entirely,” says Schbn himself; “I followed 
him without reserve.” And, as Kraus was 
a thorough-going disciple of Adam Smith, 
he imbued his pupil with the doctrines of 
the Wealth of Nations, and, in particular, 
with free - trade id^eas, which profoundly 
affected his public action in his maturer 
years. In 1793 he became Referendarius 
under Von Schrotter, oher-president of East 
Prussia. In 1796-98, by desire of his official 
chief, he travelled in Germany and England, 
keenly observing, as his diary shows, the 
social condition and character of the popu¬ 
lations. He was an ardent admirer of the 
institutions and people of England ; he said 
in after-life, “through England i first became 
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a sUtcsiiiaii." In 1800 Ikj was a(l;iclic<l to 
the general directory at 15orlin, aiul became 
prominent after the Prussian catastrophe of 
1806. He had a considerable share in the 
Stein-Hardenberg legislation, thougli, as Pro¬ 
fessor Seeley ami otliers have sliown, not so 
largo a share as in later years he clairne*!. 
He was a member of tlie Immediate commis¬ 
sion apj)ointed under Harden berg’s ministry, 
which prepared the reforms of 1807, and he 
drew up the report of 17tli August of that 
year, in wliieh is embodied llie substance of 
the fiiiancijiating edict. But to the contents 
of this report St:igeinann, Altcnstciii, and prob¬ 
ably H\iM)KNf{Km; himself, contribiite<l ([uite 
iis mm*h as Scliiin. When the edict was being 
framed, he desij<;d to [)usli the principles 
of frec-tiadc to an extreme, proposing that the 
lord should he at liberty to dispose of his bind 
at will, unrestrained by the hitherto existing 
prohibition of the, diminution of the nuinhcr of 
pciis.iiil, holdings. But S ri:[N wisely introduced 
provisions to protect tlie small tenants, wliicli 
prevcntcMl the absorption of tlicir farms, and 
softened the transition to the now system. 
When Stein tinally retired, Schbn was )>ut 
forward by the patriotic! party as c.‘Mididate 
for the office of finance minister; but the 
king by Hardenberg’s advice preferred Alten- 
sloin, and Schbn was placed at the head of 
the department of trade and manufactures. 
Stein’s political te.stainent was writt<'ii by 
Schiin, though of course the substance of it 
is not Ins. When Hardenberg came into 
otiico as chancellor, lie liad in contemplation 
bold financial [irojccts, which, however, were 
disapproved by Schbn and Kiebulir and also 
in some degree by Stein, whom Hardenberg 
acknow’ledgi.'d to bo his master in linance; 
hence these projects were only partially carried 
out. In their moditied form they included, 
beside.s other things, forced loans on the 
domains and on Protestant and Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical property, with the 
announcement of a future sale of the domains 
and diseiidovvmeut of both churches and of 
the Order of St. ,lohn. Schbn was made 
president of Tiithuaiiia in 1S09. He was 
sincerely })atriotie in sentiment during the 
war of liberation, though in some ciiscs he 
impeded the national movement through ex¬ 
aggerated caution and a pedantic legality. 
He was appointed president of East Pnis.sia 
in 1816, and in 1824 was placed at the 
head of the united provinces of East and 
West Prussia. In these governments he 
showed great ability, exercising an en¬ 
lightened despotism, and holding himself 
Very independent of the ministry at Berlin ; 
ho improved the means of commnnicatioii, 
extended publio instnictioii, and promoted 
the progress of agriculture. Strange to .say, 
he opposed tlio foundation of the Zollverein. 


His great weakness was vanity, and in his 
later yeai'.s, thinking liis services not to have 
been duly recognised, ho looked with suspicion 
as well as envy on his eminent contemporaries, 
and in particular sought to belittle Stein, for 
whom, when actively engaged at Ids side, he 
had exj)ressed the warmest admiration. He 
retired from office in 1842. 

Though Schbn wa.s too abstract and absolutt* in 
his economics, his official reports and other state 
papers prepared or matured many important 
measures. The collection entitled Aus den 
Papieren Sch'ins (4 vols. 1875'76) contains much 
autobiographical matter, which, with due de¬ 
duction for his exaggerated estimate of his own 
work, is very instructive, especially for the 
critical period of the Prussian revival. 

[Pertz’s and l*rof. Seeley’s Lives of Stein.— 
Ranke’s Memoirs of Maurenbrecher 

in Alhj. Deutsche Bwqr. —Boscher, Gesch. der 
.V. 0., p. 712]. J. K. 1. 

SGHRODER, WimtKi-M Freihkru von (d. 
1689) was, after .1. .1. BKcmCR and P. W. von 
Hokneok, the third of the eminent cameralists 
(see Cameraltstic Science) who flourished 
during the reign of the emperor Leopold I. 
(see Herman School of Political P](!ONOMy). 
Like his two collcngues, he was by descent 
neither Anstii.in n(»r Roman Catholic. The 
year of his birth is unknown. As son of the 
chancellor ol the Duke Ernest of Gotha, he 
appears to have been for a time in the service 
of the duke. He was also a zealous alchemist. 
In the last capacity he passed (1663), soon 
after his fatlier’s death, into the employ of 
Charles II. of l'h)gland, in whose laboiatory in 
London he, according to his tiuct, Unterricht 
vom GoJdiuachcn, was occupied many years. 
In 1670 he pn'sciited to the king, as a new 
diseovery, a drinking vessel of red glass which 
lie luul prepared. He was also for some time 
in Holland. In 1674 he entered tlie Austrian 
.service, Avitli which his becoming a Roman 
Catholic was connected. More on this point 
is unknown. At first Schroder had been ap¬ 
pointed to tlie chamber at Oedenburg ; ho tlien 
became Bccher’s successor a.s director of the 
Kiinst und Manvfakhirhaus ivhieh had been 
established at the Tabor, near Vienna. But 
Schroder was destined to have as little gocnl 
fortune in this as his predecessor. In 1633 the 
house which was to have been a training school 
of arts and manufactures was burnt at the siege 
of Vienna by the Turks. The attempt to recall 
this institution again to life in 1635 failed. 

lu 1636 Schroder was offered an administra¬ 
tive place in Hungary. He completed in the 
>ame year his celebrated work dedicated to the 
emperor, Fiirstliche Schatz- und Rentkammer, 
Later oil some of his earlier treatises were added 
as .supplements, the Disquisitio Politica vom 
. absohUen Fursimrechly the treatise Nothwendiger 
i Unterricht vom Ooldmacheny and the Dissertatio 
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de Ministrissiim vom Ober-^Staatsbedienten. The 
publication of his Oei^terreichs entdeckU Wunden^ 
which he was preparing, was prevented by ids 
sudden death in 1689. 

In liis caineralistic views Schroder was in accord¬ 
ance with Bechbu and Horneck. He also made 
use of the works of foreign authors, as of Mon’s 
Kngland*s Treasure by Foreign Trade, and of 
P. de la Court’s llet Merest van Holland. 

Roscheb has rightly blamed him for not men¬ 
tioning his indebtedness to Mun’s work. But 
Roscher goes too far in placing Schroder among 
the rigid mercantilists in the sense of confusing 
money and wealth. Schroder held that it is “ not 
the import and export of money, but the equili¬ 
brium of the different trades widch causes the 
wealth or poverty of a country.” lie even ap¬ 
proaches the opinion that coin can be dispensed 
with, and replaced by a bank-note issue<l from 
a landesfurstliche Wechrxlha/nk, under the im¬ 
mediate authority of the jiriticc. \.s the chief 
authority over the exchange operation^ -f the 
country, the prince could dispose of the whole of 
the capital of his subjects, for wliose business 
he provided the circulating medium. He would 
thus become the “belly” from which all the 
members of the body, that is, of the state and 
nation, derived their nourishment. Of the three 
productive classes of the people, the peasants, 
the mechanics, and the merchants, the merchants 
were regarded as the “ hands and feet of the state,” 
because external movement results from them. 
On the other hand, he suggests that they should 
not be chosen as advisers for the economic welfare 
of a country, as they are more “cives orbis quam 
urbis,” whence it must be regarded as an “axiom 
that a merchant thinks of his own advantage and 
not of the prosperity of the state.” To discover 
what is of service to a country, Schroder recom¬ 
mends the pre])aratioii of a general inventory of 
home manufactures after the pattern of one th^t 
liad been prepared under the direction of his 
former master, Duke Ernest of Gotha. By draw¬ 
ing up tables of the imports and exports of a 
cwintry, it was certainly possible from such an 
inventory for a statesman to form an accurate idea 
of the condition of home products and what was 
needed for their improvement. He characterised 
this, which he called the “spectacles of the state,” 
as the “strongest pillar of a state,” as the “great 
arcanum status” by which “the whole system of 
government, both theory and practice, may be 
mechanically managed.” Schroder was amongst 
the earliest of the German cameralists who dis¬ 
tinctly supported the balance-of-trade theory 
which he had derived from Mun. “ Free trade ” 
(see Frkb Tkaub, Early History of) was re¬ 
garded by him as “the principal and the best 
means whereby a country may become rich.” 
But assistance must be given by a suitable system 
of duties, as through duties “the whole clock¬ 
work of commerce and manufacture can be set 
to go fast or slow.” ’rhe principal rule of the 
policy of the government must be that “nobody 
be allowed to wear anything not produced in the 
country.” Schroder emphatically declared him¬ 
self in favour of the absolute sovereignty of princes. 
Every restriction of the rights of the sovereign was 


opposed to God’s law, and was not binding for 
princes. 

[Roscher, Qeschichte der NalionalUkonmiik in 
DeutseJdand, 1874.—“ OesteiTeichische National- 
bkonomik anter Leopold 1.,” in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrb, f. Nat. Oek. and StatisHk. —O. Marchet, 
Studien vherdie Kntuyickehmgder VeinealtungsUhre 
von der zweiten Hiilfte des 17. bis mm Fndc der 
IS. Jahrhundt.rts, 1885.—A. T. Hatschek, Das 
Manufakturlmiis avf dem Tabor in Wien, 1886. - 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographic, art. “.Schroder.”] 

A. o. 

SCHUI.ZE-DKLITZSOH, Franz Hermann 
(1808-1883), w as born at Delitzsch in Prussian 
Saxony. His family name w as Schulze simply, 
but he look tlm siillix Pciitzsch, or others 
gave it to him, when he I'ccnine a member 
of the national assembly, to distinguish him 
from other Schulzes, and the addition coii- 
tiiincd to be used after liis connection witli 
the locality had coased. He studied juris¬ 
prudence at Leipzig and Halle, 1826-29, and 
afteiAvards iilled several judicial ])Osts. In 

1848 he was elected to the national assembly 
as representative of his native place, and in 

1849 was a member of the second cliambor. 
He w'cas one of those who in tliat year were 
put on tlieir trial for refusing to pay taxes, 
and conducted his own defence and that of 
the other accused persons with brilliant ability 
and success. At a la cor period bo was a 
member of the Prussian landtag and the 
imperial diet. In 1851 he resigned his 
official position under the government in 
consequence of a conflict with the minister 
of justice. Ho was the originator of the 
co-operative movement in Germany, and in 
the creation, guidance, and extension of these 
associations he laboured with voice and pen 
to the end of his life with unwearied assiduity. 
His self-sacrifice in this cause impoverished 
him, and bis friends and admirers in 1863 
presented to him a gift of £7500, of which, 
however, he accepted only a small part for 
himself, devoting the rest to an institution 
fej* the furtherance of his social plans. 

It is as a sagacious and energetic practical 
worker that Sclmlze-Delitzsch i.s memorable. As a 
theoretic economist he has no claim to dis¬ 
tinction. He borrowed his fundamental prin¬ 
ciples in the main from Bastiat. He was an 
.advocate of free-trade and unlimited competition, 
and maintained the policy of self-help as against 
state-help. He was thoroughly acquainted with 
the cemdition and wants of tlie sm.'ill producers 
and traders, and it is possible that his schemes 
were better adapted to their needs than to those 
of the proletariate. Lassalle assailed him with 
gross abuse, on the ground that his programme of 
self-help was of no value for those who could not 
help them.selves, and only tended to lead the 
working classes into wrong paths. Lassalle’s 
culture and dialectic skill gave him the advantage 
in the controversy, but the violence of his attack 
was unjiistifiahle. Wliatever we may think Qi 
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co-operation as a solution of the labour i)robleni, 
we cannot deny to Schulze-Delitzseh the pr.iise of 
having wrought out a useful partial reform, and 
of having exhibited remarkable courage, persever¬ 
ance, moderation, and good sense in the disin¬ 
terested pursiiit of a social end. In 1881 he 
was able to announce tlie existence in Germany 
of 3181 co-operative associations of consumption 
{Cansuiiii'ereine) (U’ credit ( Voi'schiissverehic). The 
latter, under the name of People’s Hanks, form a 
S|>ecial feature of Delitzscli’s sclicnje. Something 
of the same kind was originated for the rural 
poimlation by J.'aii-kkjsun, but botli reformers 
seem to have devised tlieir respective foundations 
indepemlently of eacli other. 

'rhero is a German biography of Schulze- 
Delit,zsch by A. Bernstein, 1879, and an Esquisae 
hioqrajiluquc by B. Kampal, 1874. Of his numer¬ 
ous ])ulilications, which had usually an immiMliate 
object, ami therefore only a temporary interest, 
the following may lie mentioned : Kapildzueinem 
dmtsche.n Arheitci'~ KalechifuMt.^ 1803; Sicittfe 
/iCeJite UTui Pjlichten, 1807, and Die EntwichAiuuj 
(les iJenossemchaftsu'iescn in /fi'HtarJilandy 1870. 

[Eheberg in A Ilf/. DciitscUe 71 w/r. Schmidt 
in llandw, der Stuahirisfienschd/tca. — 

(Jefich, der N. G., p. 1010 ; Wolll^ llniiks ; 

Co-operative Jht u king. ] j. k, i . 

SCIALOJA, Antunio (1817-1877), was 
born at San Giovanni a Teduccio (Naples). 
Aa a youth ho studied at Naples tho writings 
of tho older Italian economists as well as the 
more modern Italian and foreign economists. 
At twenty-two, in the year 1840, he published 
his PriiicipU cli economla sociale. This work 
had a great success in Italy ami elsewhere, 
w(!nt through many editions, and was trans¬ 
lated into French (1843). In 1840, Scialoja 
was sninmoned to 'rnrin to occupy the chair 
of political economy, then established there. 
After two years lie resigned this post and be¬ 
came minister of Ferdinand II., king of Naples, 
wlien tlio latter for a short tiiius pretended to 
pose as a reformer ami a lil»eial. After this, 
Scialoja was imprisoned liy the reactionary 
Neapolitan governinont ami condemned to a 
longterm of ini[)risonincnt; this sentence was 
conimntcd into exile in 18.52. After three 
years’ inijuisoiirnent, Scialoja took refuge in 
Piedmont, whore ho enjoyed tho friendship of 
Cavouii ; then, again, he became minister of 
tVnance in Naples, when Garibaldi was dictator 
there ; minister of linn nee of the king»loin of 
Italy in 1835, and at a very critical time he 
was obliged to establish tho Corso forzoso; 
later on ho boeamo minister of public instruc¬ 
tion. Seiuloja’s hook, [ principU d' ccononiia 
smalCf is, considering the date when it was 
written, a very noteworthy work. Tho author 
jlisciisses broadly the principal arguments of 
economics and liuance, following in tho foot¬ 
steps of FngUsh economists and in their tem¬ 
perate but eclectic views. In this, as in Ids 
other works, Scialoja stoutly uphold tho prin¬ 
ciples of liberty, at a date when Naples was 


the stronghold of absolutism and protection. 
Ill the Principii, he asserts tho importance of 
niatliematics in economic researches, and recog¬ 
nises the expediency of using them, especially 
in the theory of value. 

His work, Carcstia e Governo, written in the 
stylo of Bastiat, sparkles with controversial 
vivacity. Another ol' his works on the finances 
of the kingdom of Naples made a great stir in 
his time, through the comparison instituted 
between Sardinian and Bourbon administration. 

As a minister of Italy he made a special 
stinly of tho land tax, advocating, in opposition 
to otliers, the theory of “consolidation.” 

He desired to establish a fixed minimum 
land tax, wliich he thouglit would become oon- 
soli(late<l and for which an authorised rate of 
redemption would bo allowed, also an individual 
tax on agi’icultural industries as part of the tax 
imposed upon all returns. 

Prnicipii di econiwiia sociale esposti in ordine 
ideologiroy Naples, 1810.— Traitato elementare 
di ecotionda sociale^ Turin, 1848. — Caresiia e 
Goverii>\ Turin, 1854.— Note e confronti dei 
fdlaiici del regno di Napoli e degli stali Sardiy 
Turin, 1857. 

[See De Cesare, Carlo, La rifay i te.-npi c le opere 
di Antonio Scialogay Rome, Forzani, 1879.—Cossa, 
An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy y 
London, 1893.j u. u. 

SCIENCE, Economic, as distinguishkd 
KF ioM Art (see supra Ec^onomio Scibnck 
AND Economics). The distinction between 
political economy as a science and as an art 
has been discussed at length by J. S. Mill, 
SicNioii, F. A. Walker, Cuss a, and Sidgwick. 
Tl\e last-named writer points out tho causes of 
the “widespread confusion or at least fusion 
—” of these two standpoints, that must strike 
the student of economic literature. They must 
bo sought in the conditions of social existence, 
and in the evolution of thought and language. 
In the social state, however men may discuss 
and theorise concerning the nature of social 
phenomena, the problems arising in relation to 
the most elfeclive methods for satisfying wants 
and securing government are ever pressing for 
solution. Fiuctical considerations, therefore, 
have been the historical prins in economic 
literature. The science of political economy 
has only in this century ceased to bo ancillary 
to them. Again, specialisation in “moral” 
j'hilosophy of science, whether as to .subject- 
matter or method, is of recent growth. The 
term “political economy” is itself an instance 
of relatively undillerentiatetl thought. And it 
is but yesterday that the word “ science” stood 
for any body of truths or reasoned thought, 
with or without a view to practice, which, in 
Mill’s words, had “acquired a collective de¬ 
nomination.” Economists may now insist 
with him that their subject, qud science, has 
nothing to do with the “do this ; avoid that” 
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of art, yet M‘Cullooh, no less than Smith, 
speaks of a practical “object” for the “science,” 
while De Laveleye so fused the two sta-^d- 
points as to define political economy as “the 
science which determines what laws men ought 
to adopt,” etc Besides these more general 
causes of confusion, a special circuinstance in 
the history of economic thought has been 
pointed out by Professor Sidgwick. The 
principle of laissez faire for trade advocated 
by the Physiocrats as the logical corol¬ 
lary of their optimistic philosophy—involv¬ 
ing their whole social standpoint—tended to 
identify' the “ought to be” of subsequent 
economic doctrine with.the “ natural” or exist¬ 
ing organisation of society. Steuart’s “great 
art” of political economy melted gradually, at 
least in this country, into a view of economic 
phenomena best described by the title of 
Smith’s immortal treatise. And finally, the 
reiJudiation by economists of any ^^oential 
standpoint beyond that of scientific analysis 
and prediction, has been to some extent one 
of self-defence, against the attacks directed by 
ethical writers at the apparently anti-social 
“teachings” of their “dismal science.” Their 
ambiguous definitions and methods, as well as 
the want of scientific training in their assailants, 
led the latter to see precepts where, more or 
less, only statements of cause and elfect had 
been formulated. 

With the growth of lay intelligent interest 
in economic inquiries, and the improved clear¬ 
ness in methodological procedure in experts, 
it is neither to bo feared nor desired that 
political economy should limit itself overmuch 
in range or treatment, or reserve the term 
“art of political economy” for questions of 
revenue, or what the laissez faire spirit has 
termed the “interference” of a central govern¬ 
ment. There is no question relating to the 
satisfying of wants under a social mechanism 
that may not be legitimately discussed from 
the economic point of view, whether it be by 
way of analytical or historical inquiry into 
economic phenomena, or of more or less abstract 
theory pure or applied, or of social ideals in 
their economic bearing. The advantage of the 
German term Lehre in the term VolksvrirlHchafis- 
lehre lies in thi.s combination of lore and 
doctrine, of science and art. Thus while the 
Schonborg Handhuch and the Jena Handworler- 
huch assert that the Lehre of national economics 
as taught in Germany is a science of investiga¬ 
tion into social functioning, it is also insisted 
that out of these inquiries into the development 
of national life, and on its behalf, ideals are 
by “political economy” both to be extracted 
and propagated. 

[Mill, Definition and Method of Political 
EcoTwmy. —Senior, Pol. Ac(w.,pp. 1-5.—Walker, 
Pol. Eoon.i §§ 27-31.—Cossa, Introduzione alio 
StudiOyetc.^ 3rd ed. ch. iv.§ 1.— Sidgwick, PrinrAples 


of Pol. Econ.^ Tntrod. cli. ii.—M‘Culloch, edition of 
Ad. Smith’s Wealth of Nations, pp. xv. 1S7 ; Prin¬ 
ciples of Pol. Kcon., p. 8.—De Laveloyc, Pol. Econ., 
I. i. § 1.—Cainics, Character, etc. of Pol. Econ.] 

c. A. F. 

SCIENCES, Moral and Politkul. It is 
usual to group the sciences under two princ’pal 
heads, the moral and the [fiiysical. The ex¬ 
ternal or sensible world, including the human 
frame, is the subject of the physical or natmal 
sciences. The internal or invisiblvs world 
of thought and will is the subject of the 
moral scionccs. Th e iuoral sc ien ces ai e supposed 
to imply, the natural sciences to exclude, the 
idea of freedom or self-determination. The 
natural sciences dual witli blind force, tiie 
moral sciencos with reason more oi less conscious. 
Both the natural and the moral sciences assume 
a rational order in the phenomena under 
investigation. But, so to s]^eak, in the one 
case the rational order is imposed from without, 
while in the other it is ovoUed from within. 
The law of gravitation is equally fulfilled in 
the case of an apple falling fioin a tree and a 
man jumping from a wall. But the apple has 
no choice as to falling, and passes no judgment 
on the results of its fall. The man chooso.s 
whether to jump or no, and is satisfied or dis¬ 
satisfied with the result as may happen. As 
a mass of matter descending he is an object 
of physical science. As a thinking and willing 
agent he is an object of moral science. The 
physical sciences range from mathematics, the 
science of i)uro number and extension, to 
sciences dealing with the most subtle and 
complex forces, such as , physiology. The 
moral sciences are also many, and their bound¬ 
aries are. even more difficult to trace with 
[uecision. The science of psychology is con¬ 
cerned with what we may term the natural 
history of the mind or soul, the description and 
classification of its various faculties; The 
science of logic is concerned with the action of 
the speculative faculties, with the process of 
knowledge. It seeks to solve the juoblem how 
man comes to know. I’ho science of ethics is 
concerned with the action of the practical 
faculties, with the process of conduct. It seeks 
to explain the meaning of moral good aiul 
evil, of duty, conscience, and virtue. The 
moral sciences thus far enumerated concern 
tlieniselves primarily with man as an individual. 
But man is also a member of society. We 
cannot fully understa'nd man as an individual 
unless we understand society, for society is the 
outcome of the needs and capacities of the 
individual, whilst these needs and capacities 
are in turn transformed by the action of society. 
The science of society is a great and indis¬ 
pensable part of moral science. For the science 
of society wo have not, unfortunately, any 
appropriate name. To the Greeks it was 
known as jwlitics. But our conception of the 
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Ktu<ly of society lias l)eft!i so much enlarged as 
to include much that lies outside the Greek 
conception of politicos, whilst the term politic! 
has been so much narrowed and degraded as to 
have lost nearly all its scientitle associations. 
The term sociology, invented by A. Comte, is a 
barbarous hybrid, but it is the only term which 
has found wide acceptance of late years. 

d'ho science of society is in fact a group of 
sciences, d'hiis it includes politics proper, 
the science of that highly com [ilex form of 
Hociidy which we call the state or the common¬ 
wealth. What are the conditions of the rise, 
duration, and decay of the state ? What is its 
essence ? What are its possible forms ? What 
are the ])ossible relations between the governing 
an<l the subject elements in the state. These 
are some of tlie jn incipal inijuirios included in 
the science of politics. Hut before the ri.se of 
anything that can be called the state there 
existed more elementary forma of society based 
solely on kinship or religious ideas. These 
ehunentary foruis of .soi*iety come within the 
scope of anthropology. Kven after the rise of 
the state there arc numberless forms of associa¬ 
tion other than the strictly political one. 
Human beings combine for domestic life, for 
worship, for intellectual advancement, for 
pleasure, for t^ jiccumulation of wealth, and 
ibr many other obj'ects which cannot be fully 
attained but by combination. Mach of t]ic.se 
modes of association has peculiarities of its own, 
and may be studied to some ('xtent in isolation 
from the rest. As regai'ds |K)litical economy, 
wo must remember that, although the desire 
for material well-being is an indiviiliial appetite, 
the production, the distribution, and con¬ 
sumption of wealth on any but the smallest 
scale are possible only in and through society. 
Hence ])olitical economy is a branch of the 
science of .society. The epithet political, indeed, 
implies something more. The economists of 
th<3 mercantile school (sec MiouoANTiLE System) 
.studied wealth primarily as an element in the 
power of the state. Kveu their great advei.sary, 
Adam Smith, entitled his treatise the Wealth 
of Nations. Hut his successors, obeying the 
impulse which ho liad given to the study of 
free individual activity, tended to regard 
wealth as the means of individual happiness. 
Tliis tendency is best exemplilied, perhaps, in 
the writings of J. S. Mill. Hut whichever 
view bo preferred, it is man in society that is 
the subjeet of economic study. Plato and 
Auistotle were therefore viglit in regarding 
economies as a branch of polities in tlie very 
wide sense which they gave to that term. .Men 
associate, Aristotle said, at lirst in order to 
secure life, and afterwards in order to .secure 
a good life. In eitlier ease wealth is the indis¬ 
pensable means to the end for which society 
exists, and the science of society includes the 
science of wealth. f. r. m. 


SCIRE FACIAS. As a general rule a judg¬ 
ment against a corporation cannot be executed 
against the members of the corporation. There 
are, however, certain companies (including 
companies incorporated under the Companies’ 
Clauses Consolidation Act, but not including 
companies governed by the Companies Acts), 
with respect to which judgments obtained 
against the com])any may, subject to certain 
conditions, be enforced against the, share¬ 
holders. According to the former practice a 
proceeding in the nature of a new action and 
known by the name of “Scire Facias” had to 
be instituted by a creditor who wished to avail 
himself of this right; this procedure has not 
been abolished, but as the same object may now 
l)e obtained by proceedings under the rules of 
the Supreme Court, order 42, rule 23, which 
are much simpler, “Scire Facias” proceedings 
are no longer resorted to. 

[See Lindley, The Law of Co'nipanieSi 3rd ed., 
1889, pp. 276-292.J ^ e. s. 

SC(5lA, Giovanni (18th century), was the 
author of a treatise on taxation ; of this Scola dis¬ 
tinguishes three,—personal taxes, those imposed 
oil articles of consumption, and those imposed 
on property and interest-hearing funds. He 
analyses the first two, .showing the difficulty of 
imposing equitably, and dwells especially on 
the third, maintaining it to be the greatest and 
most certain source of public revenue. He 
studied the Catasto, especially criticising the 
method on which it was organised, and proposes 
a new systtmi for general taxation, not only on 
land ami buildings but also on manufactures 
and tradcjs. His ideas on tin? basis of taxation 
are, however, soinewliat vague and undefined. 

Sa^gio sojjra lepvhbliche iinjxiste, Venice, 1787. 

[See ilicca Salerno, Stnna de.lle dottrine finau’ 
zierie ill Italia, Rome, 1881 j. u. H. 

SCOT AND LOT. To “scot and lot,” or 
“ to be in s(!ot and lot,” is a common phrase in 
medheval town records, and means to be subject 
to rate.s and taxes. Some writers say that 
“scot” refers to taxation, while “lot” refers 
to the active duties of a burgess, above all, to 
the holding of office. This view is untenable 
as regards the middle ages ; the distinction 
made by some writers between “paying scot” 
and “be.iiing lot” is a modern and erroneous 
iiiter]»retafion of the mediieval phrase. There 
is abundant evidence in municipal records to 
shoAv that “to be in scot and lot” meant 
merely to participate in assessments or jiecuni- 
iry chaiges (tallages, aids, etc.). “Scot” and 
“scot and lot,” are often employed as 
syiioiiynis, and both are used interchangeably 
with other words denoting money contributions 
or j>ccuniary burdens. 

[Fry, On th« Phrase Scot and Lot, in the trails- 
.•lions of the Philological Society, 1867, pp. 167- 
197.—Gros.s, Gild Merchant, i. cli. iv.] c. or. 

SCOTT, William, a London “draper,** 
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cloth merchant (sec Ashley, Economic History^ 
ed. 1893, p. 212), wrote An Essay of Drapery 
or the Compleatc Citizen (1635), which, may bo 
compared with Defoe’s Complete Enylish Trades¬ 
man. For theological point of view see the 
Aycnbite of Inwyt (a translation from the French 
work: Le Somme dcs Vices et aes Vertns). 
Scott’s attempted reconciliation of his two 
axioms that ‘*the end of trade should he tlie 
good of both parties,” and tliat buying cheap 
and selling dear is **a common vice,” leads to 
curious casuistry, of which we give two sample':. 
“Men are not apt to take so exact notice of 
spiritual blessings . . . unless temporal bless¬ 
ings be added to them ; therefore, labour for 
them ” (p. 115). “In some oases my citizen 
may mingle profit with honesty* iud enter into 
a composition with both ; he must never turn 
his back to lionesty, yet scinetimes go about 
and coast it, using an extraord: skill” 

(p. 137). . i). K. 

SCRIP. This is the name given to the 
provisional certificates which on a new issue of 
government bonds or debentures or shares are 
handed to the subscribers and are subsequently 
exchanged against definite certificates. They 
may be issued to bearer, in which case they 
are treated as negotiable securities. 

[Palmer, Company Precedents^ 6th ed. p. 700.] 

K. s. 

SCROFANI, Saverio (1756-1837) a Sicilian 
priest, originally professor of agriculture at 
Venice, lived, after the destruction of the 
Venetian republic, several years in Paris, where 
he was chosen a member of the Institute of 
France. In 1814 lie was appointed director 
of the statistical department at Na[)les, but on 
account of his liberal tendencies was obliged to 
resign in 1822. 

Strongly imbued with the ideas of the French 
Physiocrats (7.V.), Scrofaui regarded landowners 
and agriculturists as “the only possessors of 
future wealth,” and “those who e.ssentially com¬ 
pose the nation.” On this basis he maintained 
the necessity of freedom of trade in corn in par¬ 
ticular and of free-trade in general. His views 
are stated in his Memoria sulla libertd del 
commercio dei grant della Sicilia (included in 
Custodi’s Scrittori classici italiani delV ec. pol. 
Parte modenia); in his Elogio del Qranduca 
Pietro Leopoldo di Toscana (reprinted in Gianni’s 
Raccolta deyli ecunoniisti Toscany vol. i., Florence, 
1848) ; and in his Meinorie di ecorumia politica 
(Pisa, 1826); in the latter he also treated on 
ancient and modern systems of taxation, and dis¬ 
cussed Italian manufactures. Towards the end 
of the last century a memorial in favour of free 
trade in corn, founded on facts collected in Tu.scany, 
was presented by him to the king of Naples under 
the title of Rijlessinni sopra le sussistenze, risvegli- 
ate da fatti osservali in Toscatta^ and printed as 
an appendix to Biffi Toloiuei’s Con/ronlo della 
ricch^zza dei paesi che godono liheriA net commercio 
frumentario (1795). An adaptation of his early 
works was published in French under the title of 
VOL. HI 


Essai $ur le commerce en ginh-al des nalions de 
V Europe avec un apergu sur le commerce de la Sicile 
en particiUier 1802). 

[U. Gobbi, La concorrenza estera e gli antichi 
economisii ittdiani, pp. 268-269 (Milan, 1884 ).] 

K. oa. 

SCROPE, G. PouLETT ^1797-1876) econ¬ 
omist and geologist, was originally called 
Thomson, i»ut took tho name of his wife on 
marrying tho Imiress of tho Scropo ianaly. 
After travelling extensively, ho published in 
1824 his Consideratio'hs on Volcanoes^ in which 
he combated the V/erneriau tlieory of the 
aqueous origin of all i\>cks. In 182< appeared 
his Geolojy and Extinct I'oicJnctS of Central 
France, and at a later «late he issiud a 
monograifli against Von Dueh’;, theory of eleva¬ 
tion craters. 

But it was lus a jmlitical economist that 
Scrope was most widely known. From 1838 
to 1868 ho sat in tho House of Commons for 
Stroud, and both in parliament and through 
the press ho inculcated liis economic theories. 
He was known as “Pamphlet Scrope ” from 
the number of his tracts on banking and 
currency questions, tho ])oor laws, the condition 
of tho agricultural labourers, and various 
questions of political econoiny. He was one 
of the first persons in England to advocate the 
use of Index Numijers (q.v.). 

In 1833 Scro])o published an able pamphlet 
\ntitled An Examination of the Bank Charter 
Question, with an Inquiry into the Nature of a 
Jitst Standard of V(due, The arguments in this 
treatise were embodied in his Princijdes of 
Politicctl Economy, 1833. A second edition of 
the work appeared as Political Economy for 
Plain People, London, 1873. In this work, ed. 
1833, p. 406, Scrope “propo.scd to correct tlie 
legal standard of value, or at least to nlford to 
individuals the means of ascertaining its errors 
by the periodical publication of an authentic 
price-current, containing a list of a large number 
of articles in general use, arranged in quantities 
corresponding to their relative consumption, so as 
to give the rise or fall, from time to time, of the 
•mean of prices ; whicli will indicate, with all the 
exactness desirable for commercial purposes, tho 
variations in the value of money ; and enable 
individuals, if they shall think fit, to regulate 
their pecuniary engagements by reference to this 
Tabular Standard.** 

This' he proposed should be published “by 
competent authority.” Scrope further argued, 
p. 423, in favour of “ the substitution of the 
ancient silver standard in use previous to 1773, 
for the far more vacillating and inconvenient gold 
standard first established as the sole legal standard 
of value in 1816,” considering that “the rejection 
of silver as our standard of value in conjunction 
with gold has raised the value of the standard ” 
by about eight per cent. 

Many of Scrope’s writings had for their object 
the refutation of “that most pernicious dogma 
which has long been palmed of[ on the public as 
the fundamental axiom of political economy, viz. 

2 B 
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‘tlio tendency of population to exceed the pro¬ 
curable means of existence.’” He sought to 
demonstrate tliat man's deficiency of subsistence 
was his own wilful fault, and that in his aggregate 
capacity he had always had everywhere within 
reach the sources of an abun<lant supply for the 
satisfaction of all his reasonable wants. Scrope's 
free trade principles were exemplified in such 
tracts as Don’t Ta,x^ but (Intax (I860}; The Ryjhis 
of Industry (1848). 

{^Transactions of the Royal Society^ 1876 ; 
Jevons’s Investigations in Cwrrency and Finance^ 
1884 ; Scrope’s Frinciiles of Political Econmnyf 
1833 ; and his various pamphlets.] o. B. a. 

SCUDINO, a gold coin of Modena current 
in the la.st century and equal to 9 lire. 

[Kelly’s Camhisti s.v.] c. a. H. 

SOU DO (from scutum^ a shield) was the 
name of various coins, all doubtless springing 
from the same original, in ditferent parts of 
Italy. It was in common use during the last 
century in various principalities, not only as a 
coin, but also as a money of account. It is 
found combined with various distinctive ex¬ 
pressions, usually indicating use as money of 
account, e,g. scudo d’oro, scudo di cambio, 
scudo corrente, the couqdete diifereiitiation of 
which would require a considerable treatise. 

The coin varied in value in different capitals, 
scudo of Bologna = 48, 6'fid. ; scudo of 
Sardinia = 3s. 9d, (approximately); scudo of 
Sicily =s4a. Od. (do.), and the number of lire 
which were reckoned to it, varied from 6 to 9 
in different principalities. 

The scudo was also the original standard 
of the old Maltese coin.ige. 

The word “escudo,” found in Spanish 
currency, is of exactly the same origin. 

[Kelly’s (Mmhist^ mdox s.v.^ passim .—Chalmers’ 
Cdonitl Currency, p. 307.] • C. a. H. 

SCUTACfE. See Kniout’s Srrviok. 

SCYTHE-PENNY. Supposed to be a pay- 
merit to the lord of the manor for every scythe ; 
dab lint etinm denar inm pro falce quod Anglice 
dicunt sifhpeni {Custuinale Roff.j od, J. Thorpe, 
p. 4, a). VinogiadolV {Villainage in Engl.^ 
[). 291) roganls this and similar payments as 
original taxes, and not as quit-rents or com¬ 
mutation rents. But doubt is raised by the 
words qni non hahet falcem debot falcatorib'us 
jd. in the Custumals of Bailie Abbey (Camden 
Soc.), p. 89, and similar entries in other records. 

B. H. 

SEARCH, KronT of. A right accorded by 
general consent of international law to belli¬ 
gerent powers to stop and search vessels 
sailing under neutral flags on the high seas 
and in territorial waters. It must be exercised 
only by commissioned vessels; otherwise it 
becomes an act of piracy. 

This right is considered essential to determine 
the neutrality of a vessel, and it is a corollary 
of the riglit to seize an enemy’s property, or 
any contraband of war. 


The advisability of maintaining the right of 
.search, etc., has been much questioned of late. 

[See all the treatises on International Law^ e.g. 
Wheaton, pp. 685-86, and note thereon for author¬ 
ities, Hall, 4th ed. p. 746.] C. a. h. 

SECKENDORFF, Veit Ludwig von (1626- 
1692), born near Erlangen, the scion of a 
Franconian family ruined by the religious wars, 
was leader of the Protestant branch of the 
Cameralists after the thirty years* war divided 
into two “confessions” (see German School). 
As a boy he was received at the court of Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Gotha, whose assistance enabled 
liim to study at the university of Strasburg. 
In 1616 he entered the service of the duke, 
and gradually rose (1663) to be chancellor. 
In 1664 he was invited to pass into the service 
of Duke Maurice of Saxe-Zeitz, where he re¬ 
mained until the duke’s death in 1681, when 
he retired iiitf) private life and moved to his 
estate at Meiiselwitz. 

He had published in 1656 his famous work Der 
teutsche Furstenstaat. He now made use of his 
leisure to finish his supplementary work, Der 
Christenstaat which appeared in 1685. A year later, 
1686, he published his Teutschen Reden, Seckeu- 
dorff had been counsellor to princes of all the 
reigning houses into which Saxony was then divided. 
In 1692 he was invited by the elector of Branden¬ 
burg to undertake the chancellorship of the pro¬ 
posed university at Halle. But be did not live 
to see the opening of this institution. The title 
of the “great Seckendorff” given him by his 
contemporaries, has not been confirmed by later 
times. Seckendorff bad indeed a quick eye for 
the movements of practical life, but be was no 
philosopher. His writings are deficient in origin¬ 
ality. In the Furstenstajai he confines himself to 
a brief description of a German state of his time, 
ill order, as he says, to give young statesmen 
some insight into their duties. He announced 
that he did not write as a reformer, but merely to 
give descriptions—the question, which kind of 
government was the best, appeared to him as a 
private individual, “too delicate.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing the libertas philosophandU he would give no 
opinion on this point. Seckendorff opened a new 
era for political science in Germany by 'svriting in 
his native tongue instead of writing in Latin. He 
is in this respect the father of scientific termin¬ 
ology in Germany. The expression “ state ” was 
first used by him in its modern meaning. lie 
apologised for not having been able to find a better 
expression. Seckendorff as a teacher holds with 
Luther. This appears especially in his later work 
Der Christenstaat^ where he defended the writings 
of the reformers against the attacks of Roman 
Catholicism on the one side, and of atheism on 
the other side. 

The ** sovereign ” is by right the holder of the 
secular and the spiritual power, but still, this 
power is to be neither despotic nor absolute; on 
the contrary the prince is bounded on two sides, 
on the one by the emperor, on the other by the 
estates of the realm. The title “By the grace 
of God ” he might only use in his dealings with 
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his subjects, not with reference to the emperor. 

In the matter of taxation (jus collectandi) he 
would levy no impost without the consent of the 
estates. The main object of public policy is the 
“ numbers of the subjects ”; this is regarded as 
the “true wealth of the country.” The govern¬ 
ment has to see “that all its subjects should, 
through their industry, find a livelihood.” For 
this all raw material should bo worked up in the ! 
country, so that the inhabitants sliould lose no 
opportunity of employment. Foreign goods, ex¬ 
cept in the case of an absolutely necessary article, 
are to be kept out by high duties. Seckendorlf, j 
however, <lid not insist on the theory of the 1‘al- 
ance of trade. In internal trade the greatest 
possible freedom of production should prevail, 
which would cause the reduction and ultimate 
disappearance of the privileges of -orporation of 
artisans. On the other baud, SecKendorlf was 
strongly in favour of the introduction of compul¬ 
sory education fer the people. Not was the 
general prosperity raised by this, it al.' : rovided 
a good weapon for the straggle with evil. Sccken- 
dorif was, moreover—and it was very characteristic 
of him, considering the ideas prevalent in his time, 
—an opponent of alchemy. He calls it a “rash 
tempting of God.” Only honest labour has been 
promiscil a heavenly blessing in the scriptures. 
The centre of gravity in the FUrstenMaxit is the 
discussion as to the sources of income to the 
treasury. Seckendorff preferred the Exoisk (j.'U.) 
to direct taxation. By this, the rich might be 
favoured more than the poor. But that was no 
injury to the state, as the well-being of the 
upper classes caused more employment for the 
masses. 

Besides the works named above, Seckendorlf 
published the following treatises in Latin:— 
Schola latiniiatis ad copiam verbonm et miitiam 
rerum ayinparandam^ usui paedarjogico axcomodatxi^ 

1662. — Justitia protectionis in dvitaie F/rfurten>i\ 

1663. — Compendium historiae ecclesiasticaey 1666. 
—Repetila et necessaria defensiojusta^ protectwnis^ 
1669.— Jus publicum llmnano-Qermanicum^ 1687. 
— C<mmentariu8 historicus et apologeticus de 
LutlwrianismOf seu de Reformatione^ 1688-1792. 

[D. G. Schreber, llistoria vitae ac meHtorum 
Viti Ltulovid a Seckendorf, Lipsiae, 1733.—O, 
Nasemann, “Veit Ludwig von Seckendortf,” 
Preussische Jahrhachern bd. xii., Berlin, 1863.— 
W. Reseller, “Zwei Sachsische Staatswirthe 
im 16. und 17. Jahrh.” (Ossa and Seckendorlf), 
Archiv fur sHchsische OeschichtCi 1863.— Oeschichte 
der NationalOkonomie in Deutschland, — Allgem. 
deutsche Biographies bd. 33, 1891.—G. Marchet, 
Studien Uber die Entvnckelungsgeschichte der 
Verwaltungslehre in Deutschland^ 1885.] a. o. 

SECRETAN, Charles (1815-1895) was pro¬ 
fessor of philo.sophy in the university of Lau¬ 
sanne, and as a philosopher was held in high 
repute. His great work. La PMlosophie de la 
lAherU (1849), seeks to reconcile reason and 
religious faith, by showing that the fundamental 
dogmas of Christianity are the best jihilosophic 
explanation of the origin and destiny of man. 

As he grew older Secretan turned his attention 
to social problems, and devoted himself wholly 


to these ; the reference to him in these pages is 
taken only from this point of view. 

Of his writings on this subject Civilisation et 
Croyanoe (1887) w'as the earliest. This treated 
the question from the side of philosophy. It 
was followed by more works in a more popular 
style in rapid succession. Les droits de 
Vhumaniii (1890)— l^tudes sociales (1891)— 
Mon lltopie (1892). Secretan was au ad¬ 
vocate of libei ty and opposed to Collt.otivism, 
but he did not rank himself aa one of the 
adlierenfs of tho Manchester School. While 
he held that, in principle, liberty should be 
the only solution of I he social question ; he 
also held that in practice thi.s is impossible, 
because the economic order cow existing is 
not the product of liherig. He considered the 
land as a usurped possession, and that this 
usurpation—justified as it was in some respects 
by the advantage resulting to tho coinnumity 
— still required as just eompousation the 
recognition of the right of the needy for assist¬ 
ance. He regarded property and the system of 
labourers’ working for hire, etc., as institutions 
which drew their historical origin from the abuse 
of the right of the strongest. Hence these 
cannot be considered as the ultimate stage in 
human progress, and it becomes necessary to 
modify the social organisation from its base to 
bring it into conformity with justice. As 
Secretan would not permit, even in order to 
attain these ends, that anything contradictory 
to justice should bo employed, because “good 
that is obtained by coercion is no longer good," 
there are no other means tint free association, 
co-operatioD, and profit-sharing. 

This sliows that the doctrines which Secretan 
held were very close to those of the Christian 
Socialists (see Christian Socialism), who, 
lialf a century since, had so largo a share 
in the co-operative movement in England, 
and of those who at the present time advocate 
the nationalisation of the land. Secretan, how¬ 
ever, gave this theory a more original and a 
more solid character by basing it on solidarity 
and by showing that solidarity is the real basis 
of Christianity, Even allowing for tho apolo¬ 
getic character of this doctrine, it has none tho 
less exercised a considerable influence over the 
younger school of economists who take solidarity 
for their motto (see Solidari'I’Y). c. g. 

SECURITIES. As ordinarily understood, 
securities are the written or printed documents 
which secure to a holder his right to any 
property. They may include certificates of 
consols, or any other government or municipal 
stock ; exchequer bonds or bills, foreign 
government bonds or scrip ; railway shares 
or bonds ; and debentures or share certificates 
of any other companies. As against advances 
the securities held may also include deeds of 
freehold or leasehold property, mortgages, 
dock warrants, bills of lading, or any other 
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'lor:iimcnt of title, an»l bills of cxcliango. Tii 
legal laiiguago the term “security” must 
always have reference to a loan. Thus a 
tru.sti ‘0 who is authorised to inve.st in real 
sreurUks is entitled to take moi-tgages but 
mu.st not |>urchasf! land. it. w. ii. 

SEGNI, Giovan Rattista (17th century). 
Was a canon at Rologiia. In his treatise on 
famines, Segni upholds in the most absolute 
form the annonario system of dealing with the 
food supply, which at the beginning of the 17th 
century constituted a complete .system of politi¬ 
cal economy, 'fliis system, which originated in 
the desire to provide an abundance of corn, in 
reality only injurcfl the internal i>ioduction of 
the country and alxsolutely hindered trade. 

In his book, written in the form of a dia¬ 
logue, Segni gives a terrible de.scrij)tion of the 
famine that devastated a great part of Ibily in 
1602 ; he attributes this famine principally to 
the manner in which the corn trade was con¬ 
ducted, this he vehemently att.ackcd. In 
reality, if tlio corn merchants did not cause 
the famine, they often took advantage of the 
scanty means of transport in those days, and 
monopoli.sed the corn trade. Segni exj)lain8 
the arrangement.s adopted at that date by 
govcrnuKjnts to prevent famines, and suggests 
highly restrictive measures. He would alto- 
geth(‘r stop trade in the inean.s of subsi.stence ; 
ho would have the bakers buy corn direct from 
tlie ]»roducers at lixed prices, and would entirely 
prohibit the export and monopoly of articles of 
food, and oven demands that foreigners who 
consumed the corn which should serve to feed 
tlic inhabitants be exindlcd from the cities, as 
was done by the grand-duke of Tu.scany in 1590. 

Sogni’s works are in.spircd jiartly by principles 
of ceclcsiiistieal and iiioral law, piitly by the 
coiidition.s of the times ; he invokes energetic 
action on tlie part of the state in favour of the 
poorer classes ; asserting that, in times of fainiue, 
rulcr.s .should compel the rich to di.stribute tljeir 
siipcrahiindance among tlie poor. His book Is 
Trattato sopra la carestia e fame, sue cause, 
accidenti, prov^visiom, rejgimenli, Bologna, 1602. 

[iSujiino, La seioiza economica in Italia, 
Turin, liooscher, 1888. — Gobbi, La concorrenza 
es/era e tjli antichi ecoun/nisti iialiani, Milan, 
llocpli, 1881.—Graziani, Le idee econotniche, etc., 
Modena, 1898]. u. ii. 

SElGNOK.\GE. Royal revenue obtained by 
means of charges imposed for coinage. 

'rho word seignorage, also spelt seigneurage, 
aoignou ridge, and seigniorage, is of Norman- 
Vrench origin. Under the feudal system the 
right of coinage was an exclusive luivilege of 
the king or seigneur. This personage not un¬ 
naturally took the op]»ortunity of exacting a 
fee when the mint was employed in the coinage 
of Tiietal belonging to his subjects. The money 
thus raised was reUiiied by the king for his 
own use, and it was to this portion of the royal 
income tliat the title seignorage was applied. 


The seignorage charge vaiicd considerably 
from time to time, being a[)parently governed 
not so much by the exigencies of trade, as by 
the sovereign’s wants, avarice, or caprice. A 
liigh charge for coinage, however, detened 
inercliants from sending bullion to the mint, 
but this difficulty was often surmounted by the 
issue of a proclamation calling in for recoinage 
the coins already in circulation, thins necessi¬ 
tating a new issue. Such rccoinages caused 
much inconvenience, and in some instances the 
king was induced to adopt an alternative 
method of incrca.sing liis revenues, namely, the 
imposition of a tiieiiiiial tax called moneyage, 
on the understanding that frequent and un¬ 
necessary rccoinages should not be insisted nimii. 
Moneyage does not appear to have been exacted 
in England before the time of William the 
Conqueror, and it was abolished as early as the 
reign of Henry I. 

The total amount paid by merchants for the 
privilege of having their bullion converted into 
coin, wa.s the sum of two charges, one of which 
went to the king, and the other to the officers 
of the mint. The first w’as the seignorage, the 
second the Brassage, but as this latter term 
has never been generally insed in England, it 
seems preferable to refer to it under the liead 
of 7nini‘charge {ace Mint) or charge for coinage. 

These two cliarges were fixed at a sum per 
pound calculated on the gross weight of coin 
l)roduced from the bullion .sent in, and their 
amount wa.s collected by a deduction from the 
coin delivered to the merchant. Thus wc find 
that in the reign of Edward III. (1315) the 
deduction made at the mint from gold coins 
delivered to the j»ublic was at the rate of 
£1:3:6 per lb., of whicli £1 went to tlie king 
as his seignorage, and 3s. 6d. to the mint to 
<lefray the cost of coinage. In the same year 
the charge for coining silver was fixed at Is. 3d. 
per lb., of which 9d. went to the officers of the 
mint, and 6d. to the exchequer. 

The total .sum collected in charges at the mint 
is fre<pu‘ntly referred to as the seignorage, and 
this use ot tlie word can be upheld on the ground 
that both charges were fixed under the authority 
ol the king, either by act of parliament or mint 
indenture, arid that the subsequent <livision of the 
money b< tween the sovereign and the officers of 
his mint is a matter of but slight importance. 
On the other, hand it seeni.s more correct to restrict 
the use of the word seignorage to that portion of 
the revenue derived from coinage which actually 
formed a part of the king’s income. The latter 
view is supported by the following quotation from 
a statute of the ninth year of Henry V. c. 2, in 
which the charges collected at the mint are ex¬ 
pressly stated as covering both the coinage and 
seignorage charges. This act directed that persons 
bringing worn coin to the mint “should within 
eight days receive the full value of what they 
brought, paying for the seignorage and coinage of 
gold after the rate of 5s. for the pound of the 
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Tower, and for the seignorage and coinage of silver 
fifteen pence for the pound and no more." 

The revenue directly raised by the seignOiage 
charge was at various times supplemented by one 
or both of the following means: (a) the use of 
the Tower pound ; and (b) advantage taken of the 
Remedy, or 8here, allowance to issue coins uni¬ 
formly short of their full legal weight (see Remedy). 

^J’he Tower pound was equal in weight to 11. oz. 
5 dwt. troy, so that 16 lbs. Tower =16 lb.s. troy. 
Metal sent to the mint for coinage was rcceive«l 
by troy weight, but given out to the coiners by 
Tower weight. The legal number of pieces p- ■ 
pound was then coined' from this diminished 
weight of metal. The king thus added to his 
revenue a sum equal to the value of one-sixteenth 
of all the metal brought to the mint for coinage, 
while he derived the same amouui from the seignor¬ 
age charge as if the coin had b*-. •• weighed and 
d<;livered by troy weiglit, this iluirge lieiiig based 
upon tlift number of pounds of ?oiii produced. 

The use of the Tower pound in the • ‘ it \Vas 
abolished in 1627 by a proclamation of 1 ivury VIIf. 

Tlie various rates of suignoiage from tho year 
1345 onward.s are giveu by Uuding, in his A nnals 
of the Coinnye.^ and the maximum and minimum 
charges imposed by each sovereign, which are set 
forth in the annexed table, have been taken from 
that record :— ■ 


MtNT OltARGES ON THE CofNAOE OF GOLD. 
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Seignorage and coinage charges on both gold 
aiul silver were abolished by the act of 18 Charles 
11. c. 5, and all further possibility of profit from 
coinage operations seemed to be at an end. On 
this point Ruding writes; “ We know that the 
coinage act wliicli was originally passed in the 
eighteenth year of Charles II., aiul was made per¬ 
petual by the 25th chapter of a statute in the 
ninth year of George III., has deprived the state 
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Free coinage introduced. 


of all possibility of profit from the mint, while on 
the other hand we possess from undoubted author¬ 
ity accounts of the expenses of working the same, 
commencing from the beginning of the year 1777." 

From 1666 to the present time (1898), the 
coinage of gold in England has been undertaken 
by the state free of charge (see Free Coinage), 
ail importer of bullion to thb mint receiving gold 
coin of precisely the same value as that of the metal 
sent in. ' Not only, tlierefore, has seignorage on 
the gold coinage ceased to exist, but all expen.ses 
of tlie manufacture of these coins have been borne 
by the state for the last 230 years ; wliile since 
1891, the whole cost of the loss due to tlie wear 
ainl tear of gold coin in circulation has also been 
defrayed by tho govei ninent [see Light Gold and 
Silver Coin, Withdrawal ok.] 

.. Gobi was adopted as the standard of value, ami 
gold coins became the “only legal tender" to an 
unlimited extent, by the act of 1816 (56 Geo. HI. 
c. 68). Section 0 of this act, however, also 
granted power to the king to issue a proclama¬ 
tion appointing a day after wliich silver coin and 
bullion might be brought to the mint to be coined 
at tho rate of 66s. per lb. troy of standard silver, of 
which 62s. were to be returned to the ipiporter of 
the bullion, and 4s. relained by the mint. Section 
10 enacted that sums of money arising from this 
allowance of 4s. per lb. “shall in the first jilace be 
applied in and towards the payment of the ex¬ 
penses of the coining of such silver, and the surplus 
thereof (if any) after the payment of such expenses 
.shall be carried to and maile part ol the consoli¬ 
dated fund." Thus, after a lajise of 150 years, 
statutory provision was made by which, in ^ven 
circumstances, seignorage ou the silver coinagfl 
might have accrued. The proclamation, however, 
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upon wliich this revival of seignorage would have 
been based was never made, and no coinage of 
silver on behalf of private persons has been under¬ 
taken since the adoption of tlie single gold stand¬ 
ard. That change in the currency system of the 
country necessarily relegated coins of any metal 
other than gold to the position of tolcens, though 
the inclusion in the act of 1816 of the above pro¬ 
vision for the coinage of silver seems to indicate 
that this fact was but imperfectly realised at the 
time. Now, however, owing to the great fall in 
the price of silver, no fuither demonstration of 
the subsidiary function performed by the silver 
currency is ncoled than the mere fact that the 
metal contained in the coins is of less than half 
the value at whicli they circulate, an<l that this is 
so not only without loss to individual liolders of the 
coins, but with great gain to the national exchequer# 

Profit derived from the difference between the 
nominal and currency values of token coins is de¬ 
pendent in amount upon tlie market price of the 
materials of which the pieces are composed, and is 
not a seignorage resulting from any royal charge 
for coinage. It seems open to question, therefore, 
whether the use of the word seignorage can be 
justified in connection with any revenue obtained 
from coinage since 1666. Nevertheless, the title 
has been generally applied to the profit on the 
token silver coinage, and has for many years been 
used in this sense in official documents. It is 
interesting, however, to notice that at the same 
time the gain to the state on the coinage of bronze, 
accruing in a precisely similar manner to that on 
the silver coinage, has never been referred to as 
anything other than ** profit.” 

On tile 25th August 1895, a statement was 
made in the I louse of Commons by the parliament¬ 
ary secretary of the treasury, to the effect that 
“ perhaps it ” [the use of the word seignorage] “ is 
not wholly justifiable for a token coinage,” iiJince 
that date the word profit has appeared in mint 
reports in many places where seignorage wa.s 
formerly used, and it now seems likely that the 
jirofit on the modern token silver currency will no 
longer bo nfferred to as seignorage. In view, 
however, of the long iieriod during which this use 
of the word Invs prevaih'd, a table from the Report 
of the Mint (li'Pd) is given showing the ainomit of 
revenue derivctl in certain years from the issue of 
token silver coins since the year 1870 :— 


Skignoraoe (Puofit) on TfiE Coinage of 
Token Silver, 1870-1911. 
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165*40 
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[Abrasion ; Allot ; Brassage ; Clipped 
Money ; Coinage, the bight of ; Debasement 
OF Coin ; bTNENK>s op Coins ; Free Coinaqb ; 
Garbled Coin ; Gold ; Ingot ; Jouhney {Mint) ; 
Light Gold and Silver ; Mint ; Mint price of 
Bullion ; Mintage, Free ; Moneyers ; Remedy.] 

F. E. A. 

SEIGN PRIVE. Written documents, em¬ 
bodying contracts or promises in countries 
governed by French law, are divisible, into two 
classes, being resiiectively called oLctes authen- 
tiqueSy and a^tes sous seign priv6. An ade 
audientirpLC must be executed before a public 
notary, whilst an acte sous seign prive is bind¬ 
ing if signed by the party or parties liable 
under the contract or promise without any 
fuither formality. Deeds of gift, maniage 
contracts, and mortgages are invalid unless they 
are evidenced by an acte aiUhenlique^ but 
mercantile contracts may be validly made by 
a>cte sous seign privS^ and in many cases even 
by wortl of mouth. 

[Code Civil, §§ 1317-1321, 1322-1332, 1834; 
Code de Comm. § IdO.] T. L. 

SEISIN. The possession of a freehold estate 
in land, i,e, of a fee simple, of a fee tail, or 
of a life estate. The docti ine of seisin and the 
principles connected with it enter deeply into 
the law of real pro[>erty in England. 

[Challis on Real Property^ London, 1892.— 
Maitland, “The Beatitude of Seisin, Quarterly 
RevieiOf vol. iv. pp. 24 §§, 286 §§.] J. E. c. M. 

SELF-INTEREST. Tlie importance which 
economic writers have attached to self-intorfest 
as a sourco of economic activity has changed 
from time to time. 

T. Mun recognised it in the well-known 
passage in which he distinguishes between “the 
gain of the kingdom, and the profit of the 
merchant,” and suggests'a possible antagonism 
between these and tlie treasure of the king, 
{EmjlaruPs Treasure by Foraign Trevde^ London, 
1664, ch. iii.). 

{Mercator^ No. 27, London, 1713) states 
clearly that “Gain is the Design of Merchandise: 
Trade is a Commutation of Merchantable Com¬ 
modities between one Country and another, and 
for the mutual Profit of the Traders. The 
Language of Nations one to another is, I let 
thee gain hy me that I may gain by thee. 

This very definite recognition of the power 
of self-interest was not confined to English 
writers. Turgot, writing of Gournay in 
1759, said “Tout ce pr(?tendu systhne etait 
appuye sur cotte maxime, qu’en general tout 
homme coniiatt mieux son propre inter6t, qu'un 
autre homme, k ipii cet inter^t est entifere- 
ineiit indifferent” (Turgot, (Eicvres, Paris, 1844, 
2 vols. p. 270), and Turgot hiniself said “La 
morale et la politique dependent do ramour de 
soi, regie par la justice'* (Neymarck, 7'urgoi 
et ses doctrines, Paris, 1885, vol. 2, p. 28). 

There has been much controversy as to how 
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far Adam Smith based liis Wealth of Nations 
ah this doctrine. He attributes great import¬ 
ance to a love of barter, innate in mankind, 
but proceeds immediately to point out that the 
barter can only bo affected by an appeal to 
either affection or self-interest, and maintains 
that the latter is probably the more effective ; 
“He will be more likely to prevail if he can 
interest their self-love in his favour and show 
that it is for their own advantage to do for 
him what he requires of them” {The Wealth 
of Nations^ 1770, bk. i. ch. ii.). lu another 
place he wrote, ten years earlier, “Regard to 
our own private happiness, and interest too, 
appear upon many occasions very laudable 
principles of action : attention and application 
of thought are generally supposed to be culti¬ 
vated from self-interest inotiv':^^” {Thcortf (f 
Moral Sentiments^ 1766, p. 336). An excellent 
summary of the discussion on Adam Smith's 
dependence on the doctrine is giv«' -y Prof. 
Hasbach in his article on Adaiu Smith, 
Political Scieoice Quarterly^ December 1837. 

WiiATELY bases the theory elaborated in his 
lectures at Oxford in the year 1833 entirely on 
the foundation of self-interest. Quoting Arch¬ 
bishop Sumner, he says;? “The first, who 
having enclosed a plot of ground, has taken 
upon hiuisolf to assert. This is mine^ and 
has remained undisturbed in possession of it, 
gives a new aspect to society” {Lectures on 
Political 3'onomyf London, 1855, lecture vi.). 
This supreme belief in the universality of the 
doctrine was eminently cliaracteristic of the 
economists of that time ; every one appears to 
have accepted it as uiKiuestionable in spite of 
the criticisms of Carlyle. His essay in the 
Edinburgh lieview in 1829 was an attempt to 
shake the universal faith, a severe criticism of 
the prevalent belief. 

J. S. Mill began with a more or less 
complete acceptance of the universality of the 
doctrine, but under various influences he gave 
it up gradually in later life. It is noteworthy 
that in his Pri'Miplcs he attempts to argue the 
case for Laissez-Faire, based on “ the popular 
dictum that people understand their own busi¬ 
ness and their own interests better, and care 
for them more than the government does, or 
can be expected to do.” However, in a later 
portion of his work he practically abandons the 
position and admits large provinces of social life 
whicli may advisedly be regulated by govern¬ 
ment. Professor Edgeworth’s article on J. S. 
Mill (vol. ii. p. 756) may well be consulted. 

Since Mill’s time the doctrine has developed 
in two directions. The altruistic school (see 
Altruism) appear to attach more weight to the 
pleasure derived from observing enjoyment in 
others than to that derived from individual 
enjoyment. The hedonistic school (see Hedon¬ 
ism) attempt to establish a calculus of pleasure 
to the individual. At present no satisfactory 


means has been suggested whereby the gulf 
between the individual and the community 
may be bridged (see Edgeworth, Mathematical 
Psychics^ 1882). 

It should be observed that it is one thing to 
take self-interest as the principle on which society 
is founded, and work this out as some economists 
have done; another to assert that society is 
actually c<m.posed of people who live for self- 
interest and iovthing else, ’fho hyi»othei'cal 
chai'acter Of the principle was quite clearly seen 
by some economists, though, not by others. 
Popularly it was supposed that economists meant 
it as actual. Had they made their meaning clear, 
“they would have escape(i nuiny grievous misre- 
preseutidioiLs, ami the splcmlid tcacliiiigs of Carlyle 
and Ruskiii as to the right aims of human en¬ 
deavour ami the right uses of w <•;'1 r.h, would not then 
have been marred by bitt<*r attacks on economics, 
based on the mistaken beliol that that science had 
no concern with any motive except the selfisli 
desire for wealtlt, or even that it inculcated a 
policy of sordid selfislmess” (Prof. Marshall, 
Prhu of Ec,y 5th ed. 1007, hk. i. ch. ii. § 4), 

[During the last quarter century many writers, 
Jkvons, Cauines, F. A. Walker, Sidowick, Mar¬ 
shall, and others have criticised the doctrine and 
contributed to its elucidation. 'I'hc se contributions 
will be foupd siiminarised in Walker’s Political 
Econmny^ § 16, London, 1887 ; and, for influence 
of Hegel, Bonar, Philos, and Pol, Econ, ch. iv.] 

J. M‘K. 

SELKIRK, Thomas Douglas, Fifth Earl 
OF (1771-1820), lUron Daer and Sljortclcugh in 
the Scotch peerage, was the seventh and youngest 
son of the fourth earl, and the intimate friend 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

His unexpected accession to the earldom in 
1799 enabled Selkirk to contemplate the realisation 
of those long-matured plans of colonisation which 
hatl residted from a personal study, in 1792, of 
the social and economic evils from which the small 
Highland tenantry were suffering. Undismayed 
by the lukewarmness of the government, Selkirk 
secured the island of St. John in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence (now Piince Edward’s Isle) and in the 
summer of 1803 established there a colony of 800 
selected emigrants. He hiin.self visited them more 
than once. In 1805 he was obliged to defend 
himself against the calumnious reports as to his 
colonising motives; and to this end he published 
his previous conclusions under the title of Observa- 
turns on the yresmi state of the Highlands of 
Scotland^ with a view of the causes and probable 
consequences qf Emigration (London, 1805, 8vo, 
2nd ed., Edinburgh, 1806). He ascribed the 
economic distress and discontent of the cottars, 
crofters, and tacksmen to the disbanding of the clans 
after the ’46, with the inevitable and consequent 
dissolution of the ancient feudal tie between the 
landlord and his free tenant whose war service and 
})artisanship had hitlierto been accepted in full 
quittance of rent. 

Side by side with the upbreaking of these 
relations came the change in the agricultural 
aspect—the siib.stitution of pa.sture for comland 
caused precisely that demand for cattle-grass 
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which the Highland landlord was well ahle to 
supply. Consequently the landlord’s choice was 
limited: either to sharing the poverty of his 
tacksmen and cottar tenantry or to dispossessing 
them in favour of the well-to-<lo graziers who 
hid for his farms. The eviction of the old 
tenantry was socially dangerous and economically 
embarrassing, and it was for the better class of 
these Highland-bred peasants, indisposed by 
tntining to the irksomeness of in Jnstryjaiid a town 
life, that Selkirk sought to (iiid an outlet in 
emigration. The author (p. 116) quotes Malthus 
ill support of his theory that emigration is no bar 
to permanent population. Referring to the bill 
of 180:1 for the transport of emigrants, he Unds 
the IJi.nliland Society’s report of the causes 
of emigration to be: — (1) over - population ; 
(2) the removal of tenants from farms; (3) the 
seductive accounts of the advantages to be 
gained in America. The book closes with an 
account of the planting and progress of Selkirk’s 
own colony. 

In 1806-7 Selkirk was chosen one of the 
sixteen representative Scotch peers. Among his 
various parliamentary speeches that of 10th Aug. 
1807, The Defence of the Country^ was immediately 
published in pamphlet form, second ed. same year. 
He advocated the encouragement of the volunteer 
establishment, side by side with a now local 
inilitiii, in a volume On ih^ Neccnaity of a uwre 
effectual Syt^teimof National Defence^ Lomlon, 1808,* 
8vo ; republished by Sir J. Wedderburn, London, 
1860, 8vo. In 1809 Selkirk wrote and published a 
IjCtter addressed to J. Cart^&riyht, A'.sv/., 07i the 
subject of Parliamentary li^o'rm, 1st and 2nd 
ed.. London, 1809, 8vo : another ed. Manchester, 
1816, 12mo. 

But Selkirk <lid not allow political controversies 
to divert hitii from his great coloni.siiig plans. In 
1810, having by his large purchase of stock 
practically acquir(?d the directorate of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, he a]q)Ueti for a further grant of 
land, which he jiroceeded to colonise. His settlers, 
however, came into violent contiict with tlie North- 
West Company’s people, and after a territorial 
warfare of many years, Selkirk himself had to take 
a l>ody of men to their rescue, llio victory cost 
him dear, and, worn out l>y troubles and annoyances, 
he retired to the south of France, where he died. 
His settleiuent is now represented by the province 
of Manitob.a, where his name survives in the town 
and county of Selkirk. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Selkirk 
published vt Shctch of the British Fur Trade in 
North AmericUy with Ohsercation-s rehttive to the 
north'WeM Coast of Montreal^ London, 1816, 
8vo. A. L. 

SELLA, Quintino (1827-1884), was born 
at AIosso (Biclla-Piedinont). A manufacturer 
like the rest of his family, he was also an 
eminent geologist, skilled in iiiiiieralogy, an 
orator, a liiiaiicier, and a statistician. Ho was 
a deputy ; minister of tinaiico for the kingdom 
of Italy in 1862, from 1864 to 1865, and again 
from 1869 to 1873. His work as minister of 
finance, in most critical times, has left traces 
which still survive. 


A supporter of strict and rigid finance, he 
was not afraid of facing unpopularity ; he 
converted the tax on grinding corn into a 
powerful instrument of hnancial improvement 
(see Macinato), and employed the corso forzoso 
as a temporary method, painful but necessary, 
of avoiding loss in payment of interest on loans 
rai.scd for useful purposes. Through his eflbrts 
the Italian budget was made to balance. Italy 
owes her post-oflice savings banks and the 
increase of professional schools to Sella. 

Sella left behind him many scientific works ; 
his numerous parliamenttiry speeches, collected 
in five volumes, are of economic and financial 
importance. Disrorsi parlanientari di Quintino 
Sella^ raccolti per ordine della camera dei 
deputati, Rome, 1887-90. 

[See Alessandro, Guiccioli Quintino SeUa^ 
Rovigo, 1887]. U. R. 

SEMPERK Y GUARINOS, (1764- 

1839), Originally royal attorney in the high 
court of chancery in Granada, and member of 
the council of finance, ho took an active part in 
the political events of 1812, and was compelled 
to leave Spain after the restoration of king 
Ferdinand VII. He then remained about fifteen 
years in Bordeaux. 

His Biblioteca Fconomico- PolUica (Madrid, 4 
vols., 1804-1821) gives extracts from the most 
important old Spanish writers on economic subjects 
from the 15th to the end of the 17th century, 
besides some contributions of his own on the poor, 
the Spanish poor laws, etc. A learned economic 
historian of his country, his best-known works are 
his Ifistoria del Lit jo y de las Leyes Swnptuarias 
de Espa%a (History of the Spanish sumptuary 
laws), Madrid, 1788, and the Uistoria de lie 
Vinculos y Mayorazgos (History of Entails and 
Majorates), Madrid, 1801. His views on economic 
reform may be described as those of a liberal, 
admitting the necessity of reform, but desiring to 
proceed with caution. E. ca. 

SEN, a Ja])aueso coin, the himdredtli part 
of a yen (see Yen). 

SEN AO DE MEILHAN, Gabriel (1736- 
1803), intendant of several provinces of France 
ill succession, was put at the head of the general 
commissariat of the army in 1775, but soon lost 
this high position. During the revolution ho 
retired to Russia, where he received a pension 
from the Empress Catherine ; at her death he 
settled first in Venice, then in Vienna, where 
ho died. 

His book Considh'cUions sur les richeeses et U 
luxe (Paris and Amsterdam, 1780 and 1787), was 
mainly directed against the abb6 Terray and 
Neckkr. Brilliantly written, but rather super¬ 
ficial, this work wants depth and prreision. 

[On Seiiac as an official, see Legrand, Sinac 
de Meilhaoi et Vintendance du Hainaut et du 
Camhresis sous Louis XVI.^ 1868]. E. ca. 

SENECA, Lttcius ANNiEUs, son of Marcus 
Annyens Seneca the rhetorician, born about 4 b.c. 
He was tutor to Nero, and afterwards one of 
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his chief advisers. Though he used his position 
to obtain vast wealth, it is believed that he 
was a restraining iniiuence over the emperor. 
New favourites, however, machinated against 
him, and he retired from Rome ; but being 
suspected of complicity in Piso’s conspiracy, 
‘he was forced to kill himself in a.d. 65. In 
addition to ten tragedies, many of his philo¬ 
sophical and moral treatises are extant, as arc 
also a series of letters on varied subjects, from 
which valuable hints may be gathered as to 
the rural and urban industries and the econondf 
condition of the Roman erai)iro at a period of 
extreme luxury. He dovidoped the Tironian 
shorthand, as to which see the Notae Tironis cl 
Senecae. in the appendix to C niter’s 
tUmes AnliqmUy 1603. A good text of his 
prose works is supplied by H«ia,se (’renbner, 
1872). u. II. 

SRNEUTL, Jean Gustave uOTJKOKLLE-, 
(1819-1892), Seneuil being only th- { iditional 
name taken from his native place in the depart¬ 
ment of the Dordogne, stmlied law in Paris and 
was admitted to the bar in 1835, but returned 
to his native province in order to manage iron 
works ; at the same time, owing to his friendly 
relations with the leaders of the republican 
party under Louis Philippe, he became an active 
contributor to their newsj)apcrs. During the 
second republic he was for a short time director 
of the public domains ; after Prince Napoleon’s 
Coup he went over to South America, 

where he lectured for several years on economics 
in Santiago de Chile. He returned to France 
in 1863, and was made a councillor of state 
under the third republic. 

His Traits thSorique et pratique d'econmnie 
politique in two volumes was first publishe l in 
18.58; a second edition was issued in 1867. 
Courcelle is certainly one of the most thoughtful 
and scientific among French economists , he is 
put by Jkvons in the class of those “who have 
not at all attempted mathematical treatment in an 
express or systematic manner, but who have only 
incidentally acknowledged its value by introducing 
symbolic or graphical statements ” (I'reface to the 
2nd ed. of the Theory of Pol. Econ.). One of 
these, for iustaiico, he applies to the law of popula¬ 
tion (vol. i. p. 120, ed. 1867). Courcelle rejects 
none of the methods in use, and in another work 
(PrSparation d VStude du droiU p. 365) he declares 
that the inductive and deductive, analytical and 
synthetical, historical and experimental methods 
are all to be used within properly determined and 
rational limits. The most striking feature of his 
Traits is the rigid division he maintains between 
theoretic economics or Plutologv, and applied 
economy or ergonomy (see Api’Lted Economics) ; 
to several branches of the latter he devoted 
special works, the Traite theorique et pratique 
des erUreprises indflstrlelles, commercialese et 
agricoles (1854), and his TraitS thSorique et 
pratique des OpSratiuns de lianque (1852), a seventh 
edition of which has recently been reprinted under 
the supervision of M. Andr4 Liesse (1806). An¬ 


other characteristic feature of the theoretical part 
of his Traite d'Sem. pol. is that he stinlies the 
production of wealth in strict interdi pendeuce 
with its consumption, making man ratlier thaw 
wealth the central object of his inve.stigatioiis, 
although giving an ample space in the second sub¬ 
division of vol. i. to its disti ilution or appropria¬ 
tion. On the whole, Courcelle belongs U) the 
liberal school ; for instance, he is in favour of the 
unlimited liberiy of banks, but he admits jiractlcal 
derogations from his [irinciplc, such as puldic 
assistance on a local basis, ami is against all 
abrupt passages from the system of authority to 
the system of liberty. 

He always took a lively interest in social and 
political questions {Afnde.f ■<iir la science soaaley 
1862; Libt rtS ei suciali<i!n(\ 18(>8 ; Vheritage de 
la lih'olulion^ 1871 ; fni socir/o moderne, 1892) ; 
writing from the stanrlpoint of an independent 
and discriminating adherent of Republican doc¬ 
trines, he never condescends to curb his own inde¬ 
pendent jinigment before the idola of the tribe. 
He translated into French, Graham Sumner’s 
Duties of Social Classes; and with Dnssard, J. 
Stuart Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 
He wrote nnrnerons articles in the old and new 
Diclionnaire d'Seonomie politique^ and was for 
almost half a century an active and untiring con¬ 
tributor to the Journal des Sconomistei. 

[The best general account of his career will be 
found in M. Juglar’s Notice s^.cr la vie et les 
travaux de J. O. Courcelle-Seneuily read before 
the Academic dos sciences morales et politiques^ 
of which Coiircello ha<l been a member. See also 
Journal des Sconomiste.s^ July 1892, pp. 73-81.] 

B. oa. 

SENIOR, William Nassau (1790-1864), 
was called to tlie bar in 1819. In 1825 
be was apj)ointod to the newly - constituted 
Drummond chair of political economy at the 
university of Ox lord. Ho was a member of 
the royal commission of 1832, to whoso labours 
is mainly due the reform of the poor law (see 
Poor Law). In 1836 he was made a master 
in chancery. From 1817 to 1852 he served a 
second term of olfice as professor at Oxford. 
He was also examiner for political economy at 
the university of London, and presided over the 
economic section of the British Association at 
their meeting in Oxford in 1860. Altliough 
Senior’s economic writings were not large in bulk, 
their influence has been considerable. He u h.s 
the first distinctly to formulate the Abstinence 
(g.r.) theory of capital. Adam Smith and 
Ricardo had taught that labour alone creates 
value ; Lauderdaiji: had asserted for capital an 
independent productive power, and Malthus 
had explained profit as a constituent part of the 
costs of production. Senior recognised that it 
was impossible to square cither the first or the 
last view with facts, while capital could not be a 
simple original instrument, inasmuch as it was 
itself the result of the co-operation of labour, 
natural agents, and abstinence. Abstinence is 
defined as “that agent, distinct from labour and 
the agency of nature, the concjiirrence of which 
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is necessary to the existence of capital, and 
which stands in the same relation to profits as 
labour does to wa^^es. ” Senior himself expressly 
states “mere abstinence can produce nothing.” 
By abstinence he meant such a postponement of 
immediate gratification as may allow the law of 
iNCRiiAsiNO Kktukns {q.v.) to o]>erato. This 
law that the power of the instruments which 
produce wealth may bo indefinitely increased by 
using their products as the means of further pro¬ 
duction, isstated tol)e amongthc four elementary 
propositionsof polilical economy, which are “the 
result of observation or consciousness.” It is 
in the field of nctual capitalist production that 
tlic explanation must bo sought of Senior’s views. 
The exciiango value of gqpds depends partly 
npoii their usefulness, partly on the limitation of 
their sujiply. Where monopoly does not come 
ill, the limit of supply is regulated by the saeri* 
fice involved in their production. The costs of 
production must bo divi<led into the costs of pro¬ 
duction of the seller, and the costs of produc¬ 
tion of the i)ur(diaser. These latter arc “the 
amount of tlie labour and abstinence which 
must bo undergone by those to whom a given 
commodity or service is olforcd for sale, if, 
instead of purchasing, they themselves . . . 
were to jiroduco it” (Senior, Pol. jhJeon. ed. 
1854, p. 101). . We thus lind that the costs of 
production of the seller are equal to the rnini- 
imim and those of the buyer to the maximum 
of price. Abstinence must then always be a 
constituent [uirt of the costs of production, and 
the value of goods must be great enough to leave 
a coinpen.sation for this abstinence. (For a 
stateimmt and criticism of Senior’s position, see 
Bohni Bawerk, Capital and Interest, trails, by 
W. Smart, 1890, bk. iv. cli. i. and ii.). It would 
thus seem clear that Senior must he ranked witli 
the “cost of production” school of political 
economists, and not with the “utility” school 
(see Kxoh A N<; k, V'alue in, H isto ry oeTh ko ry). 
Although his general deiinitioii of value as 
depending upon utilily and limitation of supjdy 
appears to be pointing to the conclusions of the 
later school (cp, Ia'oii Walras’s delinition of 
value as the “rare,” whatis both useful and 
limited in (pianlily. Ktdnienls iV^conomie poli¬ 
tique, 1874 ; and Thi^.orie dc la Monmiie, 1886) 
Senior is not includiMl in the bibliography of 
writers leading the way to .levons’s theories 
contained in the 1879 ed. of Jovons’s Theory 
of Political Kconunty. 

Mention has been already made of the law of 
increasing ret urns as stated by Senior. The con¬ 
trast between the Diminishing Kktuuns (^.v.) 
of agricultureandtlie increasing returns of manu- 
facturershad been noticed by previous economists, 
hut it was elaborated by Senior. The theory was 
ill great measure a generalisation from the. lead¬ 
ing j)osition of Kngland incomniorceand industry 
ill the middle of the century. “ The only chock 
by which we can predict that the progress of our 


manufactures will in time be retarded is the 
increasing difficulty of importing materials and 
food. ” Granted, however, the truth of the view, 
wliich modern economists will only admit under 
serious limitations (see Increasing Returns), 
the argument it lends to the fostering of home 
industries is at once apparent. In his Letters (ni 
tJie Factory Act, Senior himself had said “the 
more our rivals produce the cheaper they will be 
able to produce ”; and it may plausibly be main¬ 
tained tliat protection to native industries is 
justifiable to give the law of increasing returns 
time to come into force (see Prof. Marshall’s 
Presidential Address at the Economic Section oj 
British Assoc., 1890). 

On the theory of lNTERNATioNALTRADE( 5 '.t;.) 
Senior, in his Lecture on the Cost of Obtaining 
Memey, took the first step beyond Ricardo. 
“The ])ortablenes3 of the precious metals and the 
universality of the deinnnd for them renders the 
wliolc commercial world one country, in which 
bullion is the money, and the inhabitant of each 
nation forms a distinct class of labourers ” (see 
0. F. Bastable, Theory of International Trade, 
1903). On theipiestionof the Wages Fund( 9 '.-y.) 
Senior occupies a half-way position between the 
view of a fixed wage fund and more modern 
theories on the subject. It appeared to him 
almost self-evident that wages depend u[)on the 
extent of the fund for the maintenance of 
labourers compared with the number of labourers 
to bo maintained; but tliis view does not amount 
to a statement of the wage-fund theory, because 
the principal means by which the fund for the 
maintenance of labourcis can be increased is by 
increasing the prodiiotiveness of labour (see E. 
Caiman, History of Themdes of Production and 
Distribution, 1893). Senior was the first English 
economist who definitely formulated principles 
of economic method. After recognising in his 
Introductory Lecture, 1826, a practical side to 
political economy, Senior in his Outlines regarded 
it exclusively as a theoretical, abstract, and 
deductive science. It is a science not an art, 
and its conclusions are theorems of fact not 
precept (see The Scope and Method of I^olitical 
Economy, byJ. N. Keynes, 1897). Those con¬ 
clusions are not hypothetical. So far as they 
relate to the nature and production of wealth 
they are universally true, and, although those 
which relate to distribution are affected by dis¬ 
turbing causes, the natural state of things can be 
laid down as the general mle, and anomalies can 
bo afterwards accounted for. The more advanced 
state of society Inay fairly be called the natural. 
“A situation of society, if it can be called 
society, without the intervention of exchanges, 
neither deserves nor requires scientific investiga¬ 
tion.” It was this side of Senior which doubt- 
j less led Professor Bastable (in his Presidentiai 
Adilress to the Economic Section, British Assoc., 
1894) to speak of Senior as the typical repro. 
sentative of the strong and weak points of the 
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English orthodox school of political economists, 
“undue insistence on the omnipotence of purely 
material motives, a somewliat cynical disregard 
of the moral forces that influence human action in 
respect to wealth, and a certain love of paradox.” 
But, in fact, at the age of five-and-twenty 
Senior formed the determination to reform the 
condition of the poor of England. He expressly 
states at the beginning of his course On raU 
of Wages that inasmuch as “the labourers form 
the mass of every community, the inquiry into 
the cause.s alIVcting wages is the most important 
branch of political ecoiloniy,” and, in striking 
contrast with his theory, ho everywhere dis¬ 
plays a close grip of contemporary fact, and a 
power of pertinent illustration, which recall the 
writings of Bagehot. He is found continually 
quoting the evidence of practical men. His 
dislike of trades unions and combinations, and 
the drastic measures with which he proposed to 
combat them (Webb, History of Tv .>• ITnUrn- 
mi, 2nd ed., 1896, p. 124), were due not to any 
(t priori the'ory as to wages, but to the actual 
cases of intimidation which had come under his 
notice when sent to investigate the facts by 
Lord Melbourne in 1830. (His report was 
never published, but thfe substance of it is 
embodied in vol. ii. of Senior's Jlistorival and 
Philosophical Essays^ 1865) In tlie same way 
the curi«nis statement (^Letters on the FacUmj 
Act) that the whole net profit in cotton fac¬ 
tories was “derived from the last hour^* was 
founded on an analysis of actual returns, and 
were in no way the issue of mere theory. Upon 
the whole it is clear that his views in favour of 
lausez-allerj laissezfaire (see Laissez-Eaiiie) 
were based rather on his experience of the 
working out of a contrary system in the case 
of the old poor law, and of the corn laws, 
than on any doctrinaire or cynical bent in 
Senior’s own method of regarding things. In 
actual life Senior was a busy lawyer, and man 
of affairs, to whom economic studies were of 
necessity more or less of a “ parcrgoii.” Under 
the circumstances it is siiri)rising that he should 
have achieved as much as he did in advancing 
political economy. Apart from this the merit 
of his work is found in the practical improve¬ 
ment of the life of the people silently and 
steadily carried out. 

Besides numerous works in the province ot 
politics and belles lettres, Nassau Senior was the 
author oi An introductory lecture on Political 
Economy^ delivered before the University of Oxford 
the 0th JJec. 1820, London, 1827, 8yo.—J /mw 
lectures 071 the transmission of tliA Precious Metals 
and the Mercantile Theory of WeuUh, delivei'cd in 
Ju 7 ie 1827, Lon«lon, 1828, Svo. — Two Lectures on 
Population, ddwered in Easter Term 1828y to 
Tjohich is added a .orvespondence between the Author 
and the Rev. T. R. Malthus, London, 1831, 8vo.— 
Three Lectures on the cost of obtaining Money, 
and of same effects of Private and (Joveru7nent 
Paper Moneyy ddivered in Trinity Term 1829y 


London, 1830, Svo.— Three Lectures on the rate qf 
Wages ddivered in Easter Term, ISSOy Tjoith a 
Preface on the Causes and Remedies of the pi'cseni 
I>ist7irbance3y London, 1831, Svo.—In 1836 there 
was pubbslied in Paris, Principes fo7idamcntaux 
de Veconomie politique tiris des le<;ons idites et 
inldites de N, IF. Senior, by J. Arrivabene, 
8vo. This book contains six of the published 
lectures, vl/. the introductory one, enlarged and 
modified, the thi'oc on the transmission of tlie 
precious metals, and the two on popularion, 
together with the substauco of nine MS lectures 
furnished by Senior to the J'rench editor. The 
whole forms a more methodic work than do the 
separate English lectures. 

In 183') Senior contributed “An outline of 
Political Economy”^to the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana, which \v;is rcpubllshc il in 1859, London, 
Svo.— Four uUroikictort/ Leciarcs delivered before 
the U7iiversity of Oxford, appeared London, 1852, 
Svo.—On the poor law. Senior wrote: A letter to 
Lard Hawick an a legal provision for the Irish 
Poory 3rd. ed., with a preface Containing sug- 
gesthns as to the measwes to he adopted in the 
present emergency, London, 1832, Svo.— State- 
7nent of the Provision far the Poor . in a 
considerable portion of Ainerica and Europe, 
being a Preface to the Foreign Communication 
cordained in the Appendix to the Poor La7o 
Report, Loudon, 1835, Svo.— Remarks an the 
opposition to the Poor Law Amendment Bill, by 
a guardian, London, 1841, Svo.—Senior also 
published Letters on the Factory Act as it affects 
the Cotton Manufacture, Loudon, 1837, 8vo, and 
contributed an able summary of the ambiguities iu 
the terms of political economy to Whateley’s 
Logic, showing the very serious effect on the 
national welfare which has sometimes resulted 
from these ambiguities. 

[Annual Register, 1864, p. 203 ; see also ref. 
to Senior in art. on 1 ’olitioal Economy.] 

H. E. K. 

SEPARATE ESTATE. At common law a 
married woman could not take or enjoy real or 
personal estate independently of her husband. 
The courts of equity, however, laid down the 
doctrine that a wife could hold real and per¬ 
sonal estate as if she were iinmaiTic<l, and such 
estate came to be called separate estate. The 
power to hold separate estate may be reserved 
to a wife by marriage articles, or an actual 
settlement made before marriage, and may bo 
conferred by a will. All that is required is the 
use of words indicating a desire that the wife 
shall liave the property for her own use and 
benefit. Gifts made by a stranger, and profits 
made in trade, whtre such trade is carried on 
apart from the husband, will be regarded as 
separate estate. A wife could dispose of her 
separate estate, but in the case of fee simple 
or fee tail estitcs she re<piiied the concurrence 
of the persons in whom the legal estate was 
vested, in order to convey the legal as well as 
the equitable estate. The deed or settlement 
giving the separate estate might contain a clause 
prohibiting a married woman from alienating 
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the corpus of the property whilst the marriage 
lasted. 

In 1870 an act was passed to empower 
married women to liold and dispose of certain 
kinds of Sfi])aratc estate. By subsequent acts 
the principle was extended, and now, by the 
Married Women’s Properly Act 1882, a married 
woman holds all real and pcisonal property 
accruing to her as if she were a fetue sole^ free 
from the legal control of her husband. 

[J. R. (Irillillis, 77ic ,\fiirricd Wonieu's Property 
Ads, London, 181)1.] j. is. c. M. 

SKQtJKS'ritATION. The method of enforc¬ 
ing execution against a bcneficed clergyman. 
Bonu. ecch'siasticji cannot be touched by a lay 
hand, but a writ can bo issued to the bishop 
of the diocese, orde.ring him to enter into the 
bcnelice and hold the same; the judgment is 
salisliofl out of the profits. The bishop sends 
out a seiiuestration of the profits, directing the 
churchwardens to collect the profits and satisfy 
the judgment 

[Steplien’s Vovimentari.es on the Laws of Eng¬ 
land^ vol. iii., London, 1890.] j. n. o. m. 

S1C(,)IJIN (or ZiccoiiiNo). A gold coin 

cinmlaiing in Italian countries before the 
fonnation of the modern king<lom of Italy. 

Zecchino of Venire, 3* 19 graimiics, 093/1000 fine. 

„ Milan, IP 16 „ 990/1000 „ 

„ (leuoa, IPlt) ,, 995/1000 „ 

V . K. A. 

SICRF (Seukpom). This term is often treated 
as the eijuivalcnt of stare (see Sriivus), whereas 
it should only be applied to a pe.asant who 
renders obligatory personal service in return for 
the land on whicli be is bound to dwell. The 
Knglish villein (.see Vilraniis) is typical of 
the partly unfree class in western Kurope, for 
the Fremdi vilain paid a fixed rent in produce, 
gave a fixed amount of labour, and had a better 
position before the law. 

Serfdom, unknown in Norniaudy after the 11 th 
century, gave way early in northern France. The 
main emaneipal.iou had been effected by the begin¬ 
ning of the lUh century; but the peasants still 
had femlal rents and payments to make, chiefly 
in prodiice, and perfornu'il FoiiCKD Labour {q.r.) 
(see also Coiivkk) on the roads. From these 
duties they were not freed until August 1789. 
The (lerman serfs had in some parts obtained 
their lib(Mt,y towards the end of the 13th century, 
in others tliey remained uiifree until the present 
century. M. de Tocquevmj.k, France befm'e the 
Bewlntion, ii. c. i., .states that in no part of 
Germany, at the close of the ISth century, was 
serfdom quite abolished, and in the greater part 
of the country the peoi>le were still nscripti glehce. 
The eml certainly came late ; in Baden not till 
178.3, in Prussia not elfectually until 1809. In 
Saxony serfdom lingered up to 1832, and in one 
other principality till 1833. Austria had com¬ 
pleted the abolition in 18U. In Deiim.ark, where 
tliere Inul been, as in the Scottish cases of 1799, 
a lapse from early freedom, it ended in 18U4. 


Serfdom had quite disappeared fi’oin Italy by the 
beginning of the loth century. In Spain, in Castile, 
under Alphonso XI. (1312-50), the serf was ir¬ 
removable so long as he paid Axed dues, and his 
holding became hereditary. In Russia the history 
of serfdom is one of the gradual lapse of slaves, 
free peasants, and small fanners into one class of 
serfs, from whom the Tsar Boris Godundf (1598- 
1605) took away the right of migration. Once 
tied to the soil, they graiiually lost their rights, 
and the power of their owners to sell them apart 
from the laml became recognised late in the 17tli 
century. The poll tax, imposed by Peter the 
Great, led to proprietors being made responsible 
for their serfs, who, if not attached to a commune 
or a lord, were treatcil as vagrants. A peasant war 
broke out iii the early d lys of Catherine II., but it 
lailed. A reaction, however, began under Paul I. 
(1796-1801), who tried to limit the peasants’ work 
to three days in the week, but it was not until after 
the Crimean war that effective measures were 
taken. These emlt-d in the final abolition of 
serfage on Srd March 1861. The dues of the 
Unssiau serf were, as usual, labour, money, and 
farm produce, and he w.'is, in some cases, the 
victim of cruelly and oppression; but Mr. 
Wallace remarks tliat a .serf might often die at 
a ripe age without ever having been conscious 
that .serfage was a burden. The same writer 
olwerves that a serf’s natural defences were passive 
resi.staiico, flight, arson, and murder. War seldom 
availed him much. The revolt of the Spiirtau 
Helots in B.C. 464, and the slave wars of republican 
Rome, had their milder counterparts in England in 
1381 and 1450 ; but the latter appear insignificant 
beside the peasants’ revolts in Germany in the 
loth and 16th centuries. These were fearfully 
sanguinary, and so far from improving the condition 
of the serfs, greatly delayed their emancipation. 

Mr. Seebohiii observes that the discovery of 
silver in the New World did not benefit the 
French or German serf. The produce in which 
the Frenchman paid his tines increased in value 
just as his land Ad, and the German had to work 
just as much in each week as before ; but the 
English peasant, who h.ad commuted his .‘jcrvices 
and paid 4d. in 1500, still paid 4d. in tlie year 
1600, so that his rent had fallen to Jth or ^th of 
the burden it had formerly been. 

[The literature of the subject is enormous, being 
unduly mixed up with that of Slavery ; and the 
list of authors appendctl to the article “ Slavery ” 
in the Encyclopaedia Jiritannica (9th ed.) will be 
found valuable. Three articles by Canon Brown- 
low on the “Abolition of Serfdom in Europe” in 
the Month for 1891 (vol. Ixxi. p. 239 aud p. 637 ; 
and vol. Ixxii. p.'73) give a slight but useful sketch 
of the subject, ainl cite recent authors. F. Rcebohm, 
'I'he Era of the Protestant Revolution, 1874, gives 
a masterly account of the peas.-ints’ wars, aud of 
serfdom in France, Germany, and England, giving 
duo prominence to theeconomic side of the question. 
Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia, 2nd ed., 1877, 
is invaluable for eastern Europe.] u. u 

SERJEANTY, Petit {pa renm servitium 
regis) is a rare kind of free socage or freehold 
tenure (.see Socage), in which the tenant holds 
his laud of the king, “yielding” therefor a 
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bow, sword, or “other small thing belonging 
to war.” The “yield” is annual, fiAcd, and, 
like rent, non-pci’sonal. Other incidents, if any, 
of this tenure were taken away by 12 Car. II. 
c. 24. The Dukes of Marlborough and Welling¬ 
ton have, since their creation, held lands injiclii 
serjeantyf the annual “yield” being a Hag. 

[Co. Littl. 108 a. b.] j. D. u. 

SERRA, Antonio (17ih century), was born 
at Cosenza ; nothing is known na to his life 
except that he wrote his treatise on the abund¬ 
ance of money in the prison of the Vi«raria rt 
Naples, where he was imprisoned on a charge 
of coining. This treatise, unnoticed by his 
contemporaries, had no influence on the condi¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Naples, where the 
eoiitiary opinions of his adversaries prevailed, 
but was at a later date highly appreciated by 
economists, and its importance is such as to 
place Sena in the foremost ranks au'ong the 
economists of his day. The imp'.i ranee of 
Sen a’s work was cxagg(?rated and misunderstood 
by many who believed that he studied the 
theoiy of international trade, whereas lie was 
only eousidering the actual balance of reciprocal 
international engagements. Some considered 
him a free-tradebecause he advocated free 
trade iii money, without observing that he in 
no way deduced tliis doctrine from the con¬ 
sideration of international trade ; others, again, 
accused him of mercaiitilisin, but, though ho 
over-estimated the value of money, he did not 
go so far as to confound it with actual wealth. 

Serra, whose attention was occupied by the 
great scarcity of specie which was then tli« 
source of much distress to the kingdom of 
Na])les, studied this Icatuie as a monetary 
pheiioinciion independent of its economic s’gni- 
ticaiice. He combated the opinion of Dk 
Sanctis that the high rate of exchange caused a 
scarcity of money, forming a theory of liis own 
on payments between one country and another. 
He perceived that the rate of exchange is merely 
the sign of debt contracteci outside the country, 
and was thus induced to examine into the true 
causes which induced money to flow into a 
country. Excluding the indigenous production 
of minerals, the kingdom of Naples produced no 
precious metals. These causes have tlieir basis iu 
international trade, in those transactions which 
render one country the creditor of other countries. 

Serra describes these conditions—the super¬ 
abundance of the produce of the land for 
exportation; the quantity of manufactured goods 
which can also be exported ; the enterprising 
character of the population, which does not 
content itself with carrying on industries at 
home, but establishes and carries them on 
abroad, bringing home the profits ; and, lastly, 
the profit to be made by a country acting as an 
intermediary in trade between other countries. 
Serra, however, stops short here; and being 
unacquainted with the theory of international 


trade, he confines himself to the more limited 
question of [layments. 

Serra’s ideas on the value of money deserve 
notice ; tliey aic based on tlie conception that 
tlie value of each coin is connected directly 
with the amount of pure metal it contains, and 
depends on the conditions of the mark cl and 
not on legal regulation. But he ignores the 
quantity theory ol money, though li<; admits 
that an abiindancj of the precious metals is an 
absolute benefit to a country. Serru alvocates 
permission for free export of moiie>, but he 
cannot be called a free trader in the present 
acceptation of the word. He liolds that the 
export of money becomes necessary if debts 
abroad exceed the credits and tliat as long as 
this shite of matters lastc.l it was useless and 
injurious to prohibit the (^\))ort of money. On 
the other hand, ho maintains that the govern¬ 
ment is entitled to interfere and to influence 
the exchanges in order to stimulate the export 
of national products, ami thus to cause the 
balance of international credit to he favourable, 
especially by protecting and encouraging the 
development of national industries. 

Serra’s writings contain powerful ami minute 
criticism on every subject he discusses; he supplies 
proofs of several elementary truths, thotigh he 
neither originated nor perfected any distinct 
economic theory. 

/ireve trattato ddle niuse c/ic possono fare 
ahhondare li reyrii d' oro et aryenlo^ dove non sono 
miniere. Con applicazione al regno di Napoli, 
Naples, 1613. 

[See Trine) I era, Di Antonio Serra e del suo libro, 
Na}>lea, 18C.5.—Fornari, Delle teorie ecmiomiche 
nelte provinne Napolelune, Milan, 1882. —Slmii 
sojna Antonio Serra e Marc Antonio De Sanctis, 
I'avia, T880.—tJobtii, La concorrenza estera, etc., 
Milan, 3 884.— Cossa, An Inlroihidion to the Study 
of Political Economy, London, 1893.--A. De Viti 
De Marco, “Le teorie ecoiiomiche di Antonio Serra,” 
Atti del Islitulo Lombardo, Milan, 1890]. 

u. K. 

SERVICES. 

Material and Personal, p. 3S1; Predial and Military, 
p. 383. 

Matkuial AM) Dkilsonal. a service is 
an action performed by a person or body of 
persons for the benefit of another person or 
l)ody of persons. Ibe giver of the service 
is generally not the .same as the leceivcr of 
the service. In exceptional cases, however, 
the giver and reepiver are identical ; e.g. a 
j)rofossional vocalist may sing for his own 
entertainment, a consulting physician may 
treat his own case, or a man may mend his 
own clothes. We exclude from the scope of 
the term economic service such personal rela¬ 
tions as alfection, admiration, a)id confidence, 
because a man cannot choose at will to render 
such services to one person rather than to 
another, and moreover his dispositions and 
sentiments toward.s one person do not ncce» 
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Harily interfere with similar dis])0.silion3 find 
Bontiments towards anotlicr. An economic 
service can be more exactly defined as a bene- 
iicial action which can bo roinlcred according 
to choice for the benefit cither of one person or 
of another, and can l.hcrct'ore enter into any 
mutual agreement between man and man. In 
this sense,, all orionomic services may be said to 
be trana / crifh / n . Owing to their transferability, 
services may come to have an Exchange 
Value. Economic science is mainly con¬ 
cerned with those s( rvices only which, being 
transferable, have also an exchange value. 
Such a sinvico must ho looked at from two 
jioints of vienv, viz. what it means for the 
giver and what it means for the rciscivcr. d'o 
the giver of the service, the action is a I>rs- 
coMiMODi rv (negative wealth) ; to the rccciv'er 
of the service, the action is a Commodity 
(positive wealth). Wo need not, however, 
assume that the discommodity in the one 
case and the commodity in the other ease 
are mo.isure<l by the disutility and utility 
resiieetivoly involved in the action. The 
terms discommodity and commodity are to be 
measured objectively by their exchange value, 
'fho corrclatcfl disutility ami utility are measured 
subjectively. In fact, the total effect on the 
performer may he positively [deasurahle, and 
j)erhaj)s the total effect on the receiver may 
be positively painful. 

It is obvious that services must bo included 
in any enumeration of the things on which the 
income of an individual or community may be 
spent. A con.siderahle poition of a mans 
income may be spent on such services madvicCf 
fMciiain.moilj indrmlion^ etc. We must, how¬ 
ever, distinguish the ahility to perform a service 
from the actual performaiico ; as well as the 
hcnrfit derive!I or expected to be derived from 
the service from the actual receipt of I ho service. 
For the ability to perform a service comes under 
the liead of personal eapif.al possessed by the 
giver ; and in many cases the benefit conferred 
on the receiver is also a purely personal iion- 
transfcrable good. 

On the side of the receiver we may distin¬ 
guish hetwoeii material services and personal 
services. A material service is one which pro¬ 
vides a utility embodied in matter ; such as the 
service of cleaning or repairing articles, of con¬ 
voying goods from [dace to place, of working 
up raw materials in the processes of manufac¬ 
ture, etc. Material services cover [>ractically 
the same ground as labour, including most 
forms of domestic labour, as understood in 
economics. The immediate effect of an em¬ 
ploye’s work is to confer a service upon his 
employer ; and this service is manifested in the 
increased value of the employer’s material 
goods. It is for this increased value that 
wages are paid. Two kinds of service may be 
hero distinguished--a production-sen^, and a 


consumption ~service; the former adds to the 
value of the employer’s production-goods, the 
latter to that of the employer’s consumption- 
goods. Coin[)aie the employment of factory 
hands with that of gardeners in a private family. 
So far we have considered material services. 
A personal servuce is one which provides a 
utility embodied in a j)ersoii, such as the 
service of advice or instruction. For instance, 
medical advice may be ex[jocted to restore the 
[>aticnt’s hen 1th, professional instruction may 
be expected to increase the pupil’s knowledge 
Hut hero it must bo noted that the pupil or 
patient does not knowledge or health ; 

these are non - transferable personal utilities, 
lie piirchascH ineiely the services of instruction 
or advice, wliich have been called transferable 
goods. One im[)ortant case of rendering a 
service is that involved in handing over the 
goodwill of a business or professional practice. 
Strictly speaking, the goodwill cannot be 
bought; for it is a personal non-transferable 
possession analogous to reputation or know¬ 
ledge. What is bought is the service of intro¬ 
duction and possible diminution of intciTerenco 
from competition, etc. ; and what secures a 
price for this service is the expectation that the 
“custom” of the business or practice will be 
maintained under nm hands (see Goodwill). 

Turning from the receiver to the giver of 
a service, we have already observed that the 
power to perform a service is a species of personal 
wealth or personal capital, which is non- 
transferable, The personal possession is a 
(turablo good, whicli may bo eitlicr a 2 >roduction- 
good or a consumption-good. So far as the 
ability is used for the direct enjoyment of the 
owner, it is a consnm[)tioii-good. So far as it 
is used for o*thcr ends beyond direct enjoyment, 
it is a [)roductioTi-go()d. In the latter case, tin? 
work comes under tlie liead of economic labour ; 
and we define a production-good as that which 
is utilised by an ex[)euditure of economic labour. 
Another distinction must be drawn according 
as the ability to perform a service is a free gift 
of nature or the result of previous labour and 
exjiensc. In the former case, the return for 
the service is [Kirtially of the nature of rent, in 
the latter of the nature of interest. 

The more exact consideration of the distinc¬ 
tions between rent, quasi-rent, interest, and 
profits will a[)j)ly to the employment of personal 
capital just as to the employment of material 
capital. A fundamental distinction will how¬ 
ever remain between wages in its broadest sense 
on the one hand and interest and rent on the 
other baud. The earnings of labour will 
always include, not only a return for natural 
aflvantages and past expenses of training or 
education, but besides this a recompense for 
the exertion of effort and loss of leisure actually 
incurred in the work itself (see also Goods, 
Classification op). w. e. j. 
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Services, Predial and Military. 

I’redlal, p. 383; Villein, p. 383; Kroo Tenant, p. 3S1; 

Military, p. 384. 

1. Predial.— These dilfer greatly in degree, 
when they form the return made by a villein 
to his lord for his holding on a manorial farm, 
or when they are done by Socmen or Libere 
Tenentes. The latter usually worked at the 
harvest Precarias and on a lew otlier days, 
and then only by deputy ; but they were 
bound to be present with rods and to keep 
the actual labourers up, to their work, and 
they provided their stipulated number of men. 

The villein (see Villancs) was bound to 
Week-Work (q.v.) all the year round with 
few intermissions. Plougliing, liarrowing, and 
hoeing, wdth the furtlier duty of providing 
seed in some cases, were one main form of 
predial service. Bedripcs {^.c. ^ddden reap¬ 
ings), the reaping and mowing oj :n or 
grass, formed a secon<l variety, but to these 
were added plougliing and reaping precariie, 
A third principal class of labour consisted of 
averagm^ or the carrying of crops IVom, and 
manure to, the fields. Beyond these there 
was miscellaneous farm work such as hedging, 
ditching, threshing, washing and shearing sheep, 
thatching, cutting brushwood, and guarding 
sheep-folds. Most of these, with Hhaprestatiom 
or oiferings of poultry, eggs, sucking-pigs, and 
the like, w'ero in course of time commuted for 
money payments. Matters of this kind* are 
recorded with such minute care in manorial 
extents that this would alone tend to show 
that lords could in practice only claim a 
stipulated portion of the time of men who in 
strict law were absolutely their chattels. Tlio 
exact nature of these jiredial services can scarcely 
be realised without actual examples from the 
records, and the following compressed transla- 
tions from the Rainsey Cartulary (i. 287, ii. 47) 
will show the general work exacted from tenants 
of dilfcrent classes about a.d. 1340 ;— 

Free Tenant. Andrew, son of William the free 
man, holds a Virgatk and a half, and for it owes 
suit of the hundred and county courts as well as 
of the manorial. He finds two men at the first 
precaria^ whom the abbot must feed, and he 
himself goes among the reapers with his rod and 
eats wUh the servientes. He pays as much Hidage 
and Scutage as belongs to his holding and he 
pays Heved Peny. which excuses him from attend¬ 
ing the halimote more than twice a year (i. 369). 
Workmen^ etc. William, the carpenter, holds a 
toft for 32d. and ben and bedripe (ploughing and 
reaping precariae). John, the shepherd, a toft for 
20d. and ben and bedripe. Gilbert, the reeve, a toft 
for 28., and hen and bedripe. The workmen and 
manorial oflScers were at Ramsey allowed the corn 
from three acres and a similar amount of barley 
(i. 351). ViUein. Richard atte Green holds one 
virgate for which he pays 12d. annually ad 
hevayre (house-hire), and for the aid of sheritf and 
hundred 42d. At Christmas he brings one fowl 


and one busliel of wheat called henesed^ aud one 
ring of oats iox foddercorm^ and £d. in licnt as 
Jissilver (in lieu of fish), aud twenty eggs at Easter, 
lie pays also Tallage, hidage, Pontage, Pannage, 
Merchet, Hkriot, fine on marriage of a daughler, 
aud wodehac (fuel money). Once a year he shall 
find a man to work for a day in tlie vineyard Mitil 
sunset, or pay Id, to the vine-master. Erom 
Michaelmas to WhitQuiitide he shall alternately 
work for four days aiid plough on the fifth in cue 
week, and work on two days aud plough on the 
third in the next week. From VVhitsimtido to 
Michaelmas he shall work for four (hays and, if 
necessary, plough on the filth every v eek, but 
will be oxcu.sed on festivals. If he ha.s to do 
task-work he will tliresh twenty-four sheaves of 
tom and thirty of barley, bean.s. or oat'*, as one 
day’s work. Tie .shall gatlicr m the wood and 
carry one bundle of brushwood to the farmyard 
or one bundle of thorn, and if he make.s an 
enclosure with thorns he shall bo (jiiit of the 
day’s work if the bundle is large ; it it is small 
he nin.st go back to the wood and get another. 
He shall enclose by ta.sk-work one and a half or 
two rods (per day) fetching tho thorn. On level 
ground he shall dig a (ditch) of 16 feet long, 6 
feet wide at tho top aud 2 at the bottom, and 2 
spadegrafes or more in depth. In an old ditch 
he shall dig 32 feet of t he depth of one spadegra/e^ 
and shall trim the sides well so as to make the 
ditch ns wide as it was at first, to the satisfaction 
of the serviens or the reeve. Ho shall gather 
three bundles of brushwood and trim them and 
cart them to the farmyard. He shall scatter 
manure over one acre strip, and shall harrow at 
sowing-time with the harrow he uses on his own 
l.iiid from morning till sunset without interval. 
He shall also hoe from morning till evening with 
a short time for food, also he shall mow from 
morning till evening with one able-bodied man, 
who will "have food at noon and at once return to 
tho mowing; aud at evening he shall have one 
bundle of grass as much as he can lift on his 
scythe, but without breaking the scythe or touch¬ 
ing the ground, or he will lose the bundle. Also 
he shall mow half an acre of meadow and shall 
unite with others for the work of one day, and he 
and his fellows shall have one measured acre of 
meadow called Sythaker. In every week of the 
year, except thirteen days at Christmas, he shall 
plough one acre strip with as many oxen as lie 
has in the team, and besides that ploughing, at 
wheat-sowing he shall plough one aero strip for a 
lovebone, which ploughing shall reckon as a day’s 
work. At oat-sowing he shall come to all the 
ploughing precariae as he is ordered, and the abbot 
shall feed him. At the first autumn precaria he 
shall find four labourers, of whom two shall have 
three loaves, beer, fresh meat, and one portion of 
cheese. And if that precaria shall be taken, 
through the forwardness of the season, before Ist 
August, on the morrow of the precaria he shall 
work with one man as a recompense for the dinner 
of the preceding precaria. If the precaria is taken 
after Ist August be shall find two men for labour 
in the same way as before. At the second precaria 
ho shall provide three men, and two men sbal] 
have three loaves as at the first prgeana, and six 
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herrings, ciieese, and water ; and on the morrow 
he shall find one man for the work allotted to 
him. And if a third precaria is necessary he 
shall work with one man without food. This 
shall reckon in ]»lace of one day’s work. He 
shall cut the straw or bind it as often a.s he is 
told throughout one day as a day’s woi k, having a 
.short time for eating. Jointly with another 
virgate-holder ho shall do cartage for a whole day 
in autumn with a cart, two men, and two horses, 
with a short interval for food. This is to reckon as 
one day’s work. And if ho «loes this before l.st 
August on the morrow ho will be quit of work, 
but on the ne,\t day he, with one man, shall do 
what the baililf orders. Similarly he and another 
virgate-holder shall find a cart with two horses 
and two men to carry hay. They will have one 
knight’s loaf of brea(l and beer, but the cartages 
will not reckon (as a day’s work). Also he shall 
gather one mllvjaia (pcrhai)s one quarter bushel) 
of nuts .'is one »Iay’s work. If he docs it on a 
festival he shall do a day’s carrying at the abbot's 
will within or without the county. And he and 
anotlier virgate-holder shall do a day’s carrying 
within or without the county which .shall not 
reckon as a day’s work. Each load will be one 
ruig of corn or six bushels of b.'irloy or oats. He 
shall take one ring of corn to tlie mill, which a 
cottar sliall .safeguard until it is ground to flo»ir, 
and then Kichard .shall take it to liamsey. Al.so 
he and anotlujr virnalarim shall take one load of 
(diecso or bacon and shall liave for each load a 
loaf and ale the day before Hood Friday and on 
Tuesilay in Easter week. He shall gather twigs 
.and make from them one screen nine feet long as 
one day’s work, or one partition between the 
booths at St. Ives for two days’ work. As often, 
too, as he shall watch .'is a guard over thieves he 
.shall be (juit of work on the morrow of that night. 
If he shall fall sick, for the whole time of his 
sickness up t») the end of a year and a day, he 
shall be (jiiit of all work except j)loughing, .and if 
his illness lasts longer he .sh.'ill thenceforwanl do 
what pertains to his holding. If lie dies before 
hi.H wife, his widow shall give fis. as a heriot, for 
which she shall be quit of all work for thirty days. 
Ami if he .shall die unexpectedly, leaving no will, 
the ahhot shall have Skisin of his houses and 
chattels to <lispo.se of at his ple.a.siire, which liouses 
the widow cannot enter or stay in e.vcept with the 
as.sent of the .ibbut. On tlie d.ay on which he 
ploughs upon the abbot’s laud he ought not to be 
di.sl rained by taking the be;i.sts that are that d.ay 
in his plough-team, but the distraint should be 
put otV till the morrow. 

The above is an instance of a rather exacting 
lord ; but there are, of (’ourse, variations of all 
kinds from the specimeu here given. Tlie punish¬ 
ments intlicted on manorial tenants who failed in 
.any of these duties may be read in Prof. 

Maitlaml’s .sVA'ci Pleas in Manorial Courts. 

'fhero are many curious varieties of minor 
exaelious, such as unlaicenearth ami <joiil€^d>enc^ 
whioli speak of hardness and uure;ison; for lists 
of tlitMU, accompanied by such iuterpretalioiis as 
can be given, see Viuogradoti’*s Villainage in 
Knghimi, 

Military. —These services, so far as concerns 


the higher ranks of tlie army, are fully di.scussed 
under Knight’.s Skrvice ; but the Fyhd which, 
witli the mercenaries, furnished all the infantry 
in early feudal times, requires a short notice. 

The Assize of Anns of 1181 {Benalict, i. 278) 
orders the cominuna of free men to supply them¬ 
selves with a coat of mail, head-piece, and lance. 
The.se were of course men-at-arms ; but this is 
only a portion of the matter, for records show 
th.at the villein class went to the Fyrd with their 
reeve at their head. But the Rkevb was generally 
a Villein himself, and a better equivalent of the 
modern non - commissioned officer seems to be 
sngge.sted by the presence of the servientes^ in 
French serjanz, wlio have given us the name 
now used for the class. The early Pii^e Rolls 
contain numerous entries respecting knights and 
se/vientes, which as Mr. Round shows, prove that 
the former were p.aid 8d. and the latter Id. per 
diem. The roll for 11 Hen. II. p. 8.5, h.as an 
entry as to wotinded men juxtapo.sed with one as 
to the p.aymcnt of servientes rustici, who were of 
course villein.s, but no doubt trained for military 
service, 'rhe.se “ sergeants ” often existed in large 
numbers, the abbot of Abingdon alone supplying 
Henry 11. with as many as 100. Jonlan Fan- 
tosme (//. 1200-1212) shows them in battle “les 
iiieillurs .serjanz k’liiikes b.aruii retint,” but gives 
no clue to their position or dutie.s; and yet these 
paid sergeants going out with the villani to the 
iyrd could scarcely have dropped altogetlier the 
authority which manorial records show they liad 
over the same villani in the harvest field. We 
must not go into more details of the military 
m.atters of this period. Gradually the ancient 
fyrd system w.as transformed by the assize of 
.arms, and, lasting through other changes, survives 
ill the moderu militia. u. h. 

SERVICIO (or Pkdi no). An aid or subsidy 
(see Aid, Auxilium) ; granted {servido) by the 
cortes of Castile to the king, who had demanded 
{pedido) it in extniordinary emergencies. 

[Piernas Hurtado, Tralado de la Hacienda 
PCddictty vol. ii. p. 47 (4th ed., Madrid, 1891), and 
C.aiiga Argiudles, DicHonario de la Hacienda 
(Ijoiidon, 1820), under the word Pedido.] E. ca. 

SERVITUDFI, Natural. Servitudes fall 
into two classes: (1) tho.se giantcd by land¬ 
owners ; (2) those created by law. The latfor 
class are soiiiidimcs called “ natural servitudes.” 

[Goddard on Basements^ Loudon, 1891.] 

J. £. c. M. 

SEKVITUDES. The servitutes of the Roman 
law. These were certain riglits over the pro- 
perty -not dnly upon lands but also upon 
cattle, furniture, and slaves—of another person 
which could be enforced by legal remedy. They 
arc usually classified as (1) pci'sonal, when 
given to a particular person, such as, Usus 
(q.v.) and Usufructus, opene servorum, and 
operoe animalium; (2) pruedialy when associ¬ 
ated with the ownership of sometlving (the res 
dominans) by right of which the servitude was 
enjoyed over something else (the res serviens). 
This section included (a) urban servitudes^ such 
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&3 jus tigni immitteiidif stillkidii^ projiciendi, 
and several others; and (6) nistiCf as ^or 
example the/ws eutidiy or right of way on foot 
or on horseback ; and aqiMc ductuSy tlie right 
of passage for water. 

[Institutes of Justiniany bk. ii. tit. " 5.—T. ]C. 
Holland, JurisprudencCy 1893. As to Servitudes 
in English Law, see Easement.] r. h. 

SERVITUS signifies in Roman law(l) slavery, 
(2) the subjection of a thing, i.e. the relation 
which arises from a tiling belonging to the 
person, being subject to a limited extent to on#* 
right of another, such right being eitb.cr for 
the benefit of a particular person, a ])ersoiial 
servitude, or for the benefit of neighbouring 
propc*ity, a real or predial servitude. The 
right to a servitude cannot bo seiviratcd from 
the pei’soii or thing it is intemi-d to benefit, 
i.e. the light itself is inalienable A servitude 
IS a right available .igainst all tln^ world, which 
entitles a jjcrson either to interfero ilively 
with the property of another, as by walking 
over his land, or to prevent another from deal¬ 
ing with his property, as he otherwise might 
have done, as from building his house above a 
certain height (see Servitudp^s and Easement). 

: K. A. w. 

SERVUS (Roman law). The class of slaves 
was ehieily recruited by captures in war, 
prisoners being usually sold after a battle to 
the slave dealers who followed the Roman 
armies. Caesar {De Bell. Gall.y iii. Id), men¬ 
tions that after the war with the Veneti he sold 
the sea-board people s}d) coroiuiy that* is, into 
slavery. Servile birth, evasions of military 
service or public taxation, and debt, increased 
the number. In legal theory the master had 
complete power, even of life and death, over 
hi.s slave ; but in the early days slaves were, 
as Plautus shows, kindly treated on the whole. 
In the times of corruption and debasement, 
restraining laws had to bo passed against killing 
them, and Antoninus Pius enabled them to 
obtain some protection from cruelty, yet even 
in the days of Justinian the slave had acquired 
no legal rights. He could not, according to 
strict law, hold property and could not marry. 
Custom was, however, as usual in direct op- 
lx)sition to strict legal theory. The slave was 
generally permitted to accumulate eamings, 
and his peculium was often allowed to become 
tlic means of procuring his Manumission. 
Ho was encouraged to learn trades, and the 
artisans and even teachers and physicians 
of Rome were often slaves. Indeed, they 
frequently kept theii’ masters in affluence by 
their skill. The slave’s contuhei'nium was, 
ill effect, viewed as marriage ; and in sales of 
\»roperty there was a rule of law against separ- 
ating near kindred. It was not in the power 
of a private slave to bequeath by will—though 
even this took place in fact—or to make valid 
contracts for his own benefit. Any advantage 
VOL. Ill 


from such (?ontracts enured to his master. On 
the other hand, manumission could be gained 
by many exceptional methods, such as the 
revelation of plots, detection of crimes, and 
military service, as in the Punic wars. The 
punishment of slaves by whipping and branding 
was common, while crucifixion was the falo of 
those condemned to death. 

Romans of tSi wealthiest cla.ss, under Uio 
empeioi*s, often owned thousands of sla ves, and 
the war of S]jartacus testifies to the large 
numbers of the class at an earlier date. They 
were em[)loyed in large gangs in agricultural 
work; but many wore reservotl for domestic 
duties and the cruel service of the arena. To 
the Roman villa there wa.s nsu iUy attoched an 
ergastuluiny pai t of which wa, an underground 
prison in which the more dangerous slaves, who 
worked in chains, were kept at night, while 
those who were reliable lived in the upper part of 
the building. 

There were, iiowever, two main chisses of 
slaves, public and private. Tlie former were in 
a far better condition, and w'ero employed as 
minor public officials. The fact that they 
couki leave half their peculium by will marks 
a real difl'erence in their position. 

{Mcdweval.) The story of the English youths 
in the slave market at Rome in A.i). 678, con¬ 
nects the medieval with the Roman traffic in 
human beings. In the laws of Ina (about a.d. 
688), the sale of persons whether bond or free, 
to be taken out of the realm, is forbidden 
(Wilkins, p. 17); but Domesday Book (i. 26) 
contains a reference to the trade (Tolls at Lewes, 
deluminey iiij. d,)y and William of Malmesbury 
{Vit. S. Wuhtaniy Wharton, ii. 258) describes 
its j>rovalcncc at Bristol under the Conqueror, 
mentioning the cruelties and immoralities 
which accompanied it. Some were sent to 
Denmark {IV. of Malm.y i. 245); but they 
w’ere chielly exported to Ireland, though the 
Irish bishops strove to stop the traffic (Gir. 
Cambr., Expugn. Hibcini.y i. c. 18). 

Bishop Stubbs classifies the slaves of the early 
Anglo-Saxon times as the theow or slave simple, 
whether wcalh —that is of British extraction— 
or the descendants of the slaves of the first 
colonists ; the esive or slave who works for hire ; 
and the wite-theow reduced to slavery for debt, 
or self-sold into slavery to avoid starvation. 
They had no wergildy no credibility, no legal 
rights ; but there arq traces of a practice which 
w'as better than the legal tlieoiy, and it was 
possible for a slave to save up money and buy 
his freedom. 

Domesday Book enumerates 25,156 slaves, 
nearly one half being in Gloucestershire, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, and 
very few in the northern half of England. 
Although the strongly Danish eastern counties 
contained 3672, the concentration was on the 
Celtic side of England, and the Danelagh was 

2 C 
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comparatively free. There is thus some ground 
for believing that the ancient Cel tie population 
furnished the bulk of the seroi. The Hundred 
Bolls of 1279 contain many entries of servif but 
though many of these (e.g. ii. 825, where the 
servi hold virgates) are careless designations of 
villani, Vinogradoff points out such expres¬ 
sions as ut villani, ut snrvi, ut libere lenerUes 
(ii. 690, 691), which are clear, and yet, as 
these men held small plots of land, they were 
slaves more in name than reality. In legal 
theory even a villanus was a slave ; but in such 
documents as the Liber Niger of Peterborough 
(circa 1125), or the Ramsay cartulary, i. 281 
(1251), there is no trace of a genuine servuSy 
and Professor Ashley is probably right in 
saying tliat absolute slavery disappeared in 
less than a century after the Conquest (^Eco- 
7wmic IlisL, i. 18). 

[Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiq .— 
Stubbs, Gonstit. Hist. i.—Cunningham, Growth of 
Eng. Industry and Commerce^ i. 81.] R. H. 

SESTERTIUS (Latin for 2^), ^man silver 
coin, first struck 269 b.c., weight 288 to the 
lb. or 17*5 grains, later 16 grains, original 
value = the *‘libral as” of 250 scruples, i.e. 2^ 
4 oz. asses of that period. Soon after 269 B.c. it 
became, and whether silver, or, under the empire, 
bronze, remained the monetary unit until Dio¬ 
cletian, when the “follis” took its place as 
coin. 100 sesterces = 25 denarii = 1 aureus. 
Obverse, female head helmcted and winged, 
and IIS ( = 2^); reverse, Dioscuri on horse¬ 
back. 

[S. M. Stevenson, Dictionary of Roman Coim^ 
(1889).] J.D.R. 

SET-OPE. 'I'lie right of set-off is the right 
of a debtor, from whom the amount of the debt 
i.s claimed, to deduct any amount which his 
creditor owes him. This right is not a common- 
law right, but was introduced by statute 2 Geo. 
II., c. 22, § 13, and is now recognised by the 
rules of the .supremo court (onlcr 19, rule 3), 
and also by the Bankruptcy Act 1883 (§ 38), 
subject, however, to tlie reservation that a 
person, who at the time of giving credit to a 
person to whom ho is indebted, had notice of 
any act of bankruptcy committed by the latter, 
forfeits his rigid of set-otF. In such a case the 
person so giving credit must pay to the trustee 
in bankruptcy the whole amount owing by him 
to the person to whom ho gave credit, and 
must prove in the bankruptcy for the amount 
of the debt owing by the bankrupt to him. 

K. s. 

SETTLED LAND. See SBirLKMENT. 

SETTLED LAND ACTS. See Entail, 
Law of ; Skitlemknt. 

SETTLEMENT. 

S«!ttleincnt(Land), p. 3Sd; Sottlomont, Poor I*i\v, p. 3S7. 

A settlement is defined in Sweet’s Dictionary 
of English Law as “an instrument by which 


property, or the enjoyment of property, is 
limited to several persons in succession.”^ The 
usual object of a settlement is to provide for 
the wants of a family. Property can scarcely 
be turned to the best account by any but an 
absolute owner; but it may be lost altogether 
by his folly or misfortune. Its safety is ensured 
by giving only a restricted interest to each 
of those individuals whom it is intended to 
benefit. A settlement may be made by deed, 
by will, or even by a private act of parliament. 
In the majority of cases it is made by deed, and 
on the occasion of a mamage (see Marriage 

SBTTliEMENT). 

Settlements differ chiefly as the property 
settled is personalty or realty. Settlements 
of personal property are comparatively simple. 
The common law recognises no restricted in¬ 
terests in chattels corresponding to estates in 
lands. In order, therefore, to secure the en¬ 
joyment of personalty to several parties in suc¬ 
cession, it is necessary to create a trust (see 
Trust ; Trusi ee). The fund is vested in 
trustees, who have many of the powers of an 
owner for preserving and administering it, but 
who are bound to pay the income arising from 
it, and eventually to distribute the prin¬ 
cipal according to the directions contained in 
the settlement. The conception of a trust was 
due to the court of chancery, and trusts are 
still enforced by the chancery division of the 
high court of justice. Settlements of personal 
property are comparatively modern ; for most 
of those kinds of personal property which pro¬ 
duce a permanent income, such as stocks and 
shares, were unknown till comparatively recent 
years. 

Settlements of real estate have a longer 
history. From the earliest lime down to a 
time comparatively recent, land was immeasur¬ 
ably more important than all the other forms 
of wealth put together. The great majority of 
civilised men derived their living and their 
social position from the land which they held. 
Hence the frequency of restraints on the 
alienation of land imposed in the interest of 
the owner’s family. Such restraints appear to 
have existed among the German peoples who 
invaded the Roman empire. With the develop¬ 
ment of feudalism (see Feudalism) the power 
of alienation was yet further restricted. Each 
man’s political and military duties were deter¬ 
mined principally by his relation to the land. 
Landed property assumed a public character. 
The same causes which tended to produce a 
rigid rule of succession to kingdoms tended to 
produce a rigid rule of succession to private 
estates. That estates should be inalienable 
an<l indivisible might seem conducive to public 
order; it certainly prolonged the gieatness of 
families, and assisted the overlord in enforcing 
his feudal claims. In England the power of 
making a mil of lands disapj^eared after the 
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Ncirman conquest, except in a few places where 
it was preserved by tenacious custom (see Will, 
Bequest by). TIio Statute of Westminster the 
second, De Donis ConditionalihiLS^ 1285, took 
away tlie power of alienating an estate tail (i.e. 
an estate given to a man and the heirs of his 
body). Tims every entailed estate was placed 
in perpetual settlement. Much inconvenience 
ensued, but the statute, instead of being re¬ 
pealed, was evaded. Unahio to <lisposo of the 
land itself, men disposed, by will or otherwise, 
of the use or beneficial intprest in the laml, and 
the chancellor gave effect to their dispositions. 
The Statute of Uses (153m) was designed to 
prevent the creation of sucli interests, but 
failed of its object, giving rise to new and 
unprecedented methods of dealin!:r with land. 
The courts of common law (oKHjuraged the 
ucllusive actions known as finoo .<vd recoveries, 
whereby it became possible to bar so as 

to get rid of the restraint ou alienation posed 
by atitute. It was laid down that a tenant in 
tail could not by any means be deprived of his 
right to have recourse to these actions. To 
protect estates from the exercise of the i)Ower 
of alienation thus obtained, settlements of 
realty were gi'adually developed. By the 
middle of the 17th century these settlements 
had taken the form which they kept for more 
than two hundred years. 

As the common law has always recognised 
limited “estates” in land, it is not necessary 
to a sottloment of real property that the land 
should be vested in trustcoj. Those who are 
to take the laud will have legal and not equit¬ 
able estates. By means of the application 
made of the Statute of Uses these legal estates 
can be made to arise or to shift from ore 
[)erson to another in a w ay which would have 
been impossible in the middle ages. The 
settlement usually gives an estate for life in 
possession to a particular person followed by 
estates in tail in remainder to his children. A 
tenant for life had no power of alienation at 
common law, and a tenant in tail in remainder 
cannot bar the entail without tlie concurrence 
of the tenant for life. When the eldest son of 
the tenant for life comes of age, the land is 
usually re settled, and his interest cut down to 
a life estate, estates tail in remainder being 
gianted to his children. Thus, by means of 
settlement and re-settlement, the land is hin- 
dere<l from ever becoming subject to an estate 
tail in possession which might bo baiTed by the 
sole will of the tenant in tail. It therefore 
became inalienable until recent legislation. By 
means of an intricate legal mechanism a settle¬ 
ment of real estate also provided for the widow 
and younger children of the tenant for life, and 
vested in trustees such powers of selling, ex¬ 
changing, leasing, etc., as were deemed neces¬ 
sary to the proper management of the estate. 
But the main purpose of such settlements, to 


make the settled land inalienable, has been 
entirely defeated by the Settled Land Acts. 
Under these acts the tenant for life has powers 
of dealing with the land little inferior to those 
of a tenant in fee simple, and it paitienlur hfis 
a power of alienation which is all but iinlimiUd, 
and which he cannot by any means bind him¬ 
self not to employ. The proceeds of the sale 
of settled land must be invested for the benetic 
of the persons entitled under (he settlement. 
A settlement of real estate can no longer ensure 
• ho indofinito retention of the same land by tlie 
same family. It can only ensure the preserva¬ 
tion of a fimd which may take the form 6f 
land or of certain other invi slments, and must 
de.scend a.s thougli it were land. 

The time during which property, real or per¬ 
sonal, could bo tied up by the provisions of a 
settlement is restricted by the rules against 
perpetuities (see PEUPEiurriEs), which were 
gradually worked out by judicial decision. No 
interest in such property can be created which 
would not necessarily take efibet within a life 
or lives in being at the time of the settlement or 
tw'onty-one years after. In addition to this the 
statute 39 & 40 Oeo. HI. c. 98, commonly 
known as thefThellusson Act, because occasioned 
by the unreasonable will of a Mr. Thellusson 
forbids the accumulation of the income 
of settled property for any time exceeding the 
life of the settlor and twenty-one years after. 

In conclusion it may bo said that settlements 
as the means of making i>articular objects of 
property inalienable are likely to disappear 
altogether. They are not favoured by econo¬ 
mists, and they conflict with modern ideas. 
But settlements as the means of making pro¬ 
vision for'jiarties about to marry, and their 
children, are likely to become more common 
with the growth and diffusion of wealth. 

[Williams, On Real Vroimty and on Settlements. 
—Pollock, Land Laws (English Citizen Series).— 
Digby, llistory of the Law of Real Property .— 
Williams, On Personal Property .—Davidson, Pre- 
cedents in Conveyancing ,—Tudor, Leading Cases 
in Conveyancing .—And the authorities cited in 
art. Entail, Law ok.] p. o. m. 

Settlement, Pooh Law, means the place 
liable, or which, where there is irremovability 
(see below), may again become liable for 
a person's maintenance, should he become 
destitute. Settlement is often dated from the 
act of 1662 ; but, ii> fact, the principle had 
been generally recognised in previous legisla¬ 
tion. The earliest English laws enforced the 
responsibility of the community for its members, 
—stranger and outlaw were, in the beginning, 
almost synonymous terms. When, with the 
industrial revolution of the 15th century, the 
evils of vagrancy grew to a head, the attempted 
remedy was the vagiant’s removal to his birth¬ 
place (12 Rich. II. c. 7 and 8 ; 19 Hen. VII. 
c. 12, 1 Ed. VI. c. 8). In the numerous 
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statutes whicli culminated with the great act 
43 Eliz. c. 2, the burden of relief is always 
recognisccl as falling on the parish. A pei“son 
was consi<lercd settled in the parish wlicre he 
was born, or in which he had dwelt for the 
last three years (I E<1. VI. c. 3), or in some 
cases one (39 Kliz. c. 4). A mass of settle¬ 
ment law had accumulated, and quarter-sc.s.sions 
and assizes were continually occupied with the 
decision of those cases (Imhu wick, TnUrrcynnin, 
1891, 8vo, p. 91). Moreover, the mischief 
wa.s practical. The administration of the poor 
law diirerod widely in dilicrent parishe.s. In 
many, rates were not levied for thirty or forty 
years alter the passing of the act of IClizabeth 
(tract quoted by Eden, StaU of the Poor, vol. 
i. p. 144); and eases were frc(pient of ahle- 
bo(liod men leaving their homes and wives and 
children chargeable upon tluj parish (7 Jas. T. 
c. 4, § 7). In these circumstances, the 
settlement act in elfcct enacted that forty days 
residence within a new pari.sli conferred a settle¬ 
ment ; but that, in the inbuval, the newcomer 
.should be removable to his birthplace. What¬ 
ever its intentions, the results of the act were 
di.sastrous. If it did not forgo the fetters of 
the labouring poor, it fastened them afrcsli, 
when they were dropping off. Under a now 
name the working classes became once more 
a^cripti gkhr. On this one point critics of the 
])Oor law w'ero agreed ; theorists and practic.il 
men were at one. The assailants of the system 
inclndcd Adam Smith and Pitt. A sirikiiig 
picture of its effects is found in Arthur Young’s 
The Fanners LetPrs to the Peo})le of Englaml, 
1767, 8vo, p. 173. “The prodigious restric¬ 
tions thrown on their .settlement tends strongly 
to prevent an increase of their mimbei’s.” 
Landlord and farmer carried on “an open war 
against cottages,” thus widening the breach 
between employer and labourer which was 
siilliciontly open before. “Nor is the hardships 
of removals less : a man is resident in a jmrish, 
where by bis connection or nature of his busi- 
ne.ss he is mueh l)ctter able to maintain himself 
tlian in any other ])lace—this circumstance 
often is Hs three to one ; lie mai ries, immediately 
he receives notice to (piit . . . and his ex¬ 
ample hangs in tcrroreni to jircveiit others 
from being guilty of the folly of marrying.” 
(►See also IFralth of Xafiatis, ed. by M‘CulIoch, 
1863, pp. 62-65.) In spite, however, of j»ro- 
tests, no substantial alteration was made in the* 
law until 1795 (35 Geo. III. o. 101), when it 
was enacted that persons should only be remov¬ 
able on becoming actually chirgeable. Hence¬ 
forth, the maiii evils of settlement law lay in 
its complexity and costliness, rather than in 
its interference with the mobility of labour (.see 
Labour, Mobility of) ; and it will hero be 
sulficient, without endeavouring to tmeo each 
step of ])rogres.s, to give a brief summary of the 
existing law. 


Settlement is obtained (1) by birth: Trima 
fcide, a person’s settlement is his birthplace, and 
this rule applies to children (Coleridge, J., 14 
Queen’s Bench, p. 219). (2) By parentage: 

legitimate children follow the settlement o( 
the father, and illegitimate that of the mother 
(sec. 71 of act of 1834), if such settlements 
can be shown, sixteen being the age of emanci- 
fiation for both classes (Lord Watson, 14 
Appeal Ca^es, p. 484, interpreting the obscure 
35th sec, of 39 & 40 Viet. c. 61). (3) 

By 'irwurriage: The wife follows the husband’s 
.settlement, if he have one; otherwise, she 
retains her maiden settlement. A widow keeps 
her late husband’s until she acquires a new settle¬ 
ment (Common Law and 49 Geo. III. c. 124). 
(4) By residence: Settlement is obtained by three 
years’ residence “without break,” but a short 
absence, where there is animus revertemli, does 
not constitute such break (39 & 40 Viet, c, 61, 
§ 34, and cases decided on § 8 of 28 & 29 
Viet. c. 79). By this section, residence for 
one year “ without break ” gives irremovability, 
and the distinction between settlement and 
irremovability is often overlooked. Wherever 
settlement by residence takes the i)]ace of birtli 
sottleinent, the effects of irremovability continue 
only while residence lasts, e.g. A has V for 
birth settlement; he acquires a settlement in 
X by three years’ lesideiice. Ho afterwards 
resides a year in V, and is, for the time, irre¬ 
movable. Afterwards, he goes to Z for some 
months, but returns to Y, and becomes there 
chargeable, before the expiration of a year from 
his return. Ills settlement is X, although, 
while he was iiTeuiovablo in Y, that settlement 
wjis in abeyance. (5) By apprenticeship: Settle¬ 
ment is obtained by inilentiiro or other deed, if 
the ap])rentico, in j)ursuance of the deed, reside 
forty days in a particular place (3 W. and M. 
c. 11, § 7). (6) By estate: Settlement by 

estate sprang from the rule that ajiiaii could 
not bo rcmovc(i from a pari.sh where ho had an 
e.stite of land, coupled with the effect of the 
act of 1662, giving settlement after forty days’ 
residence. Wlicn the estate is by purchase, 
the consideration must be at least £30 (9 Geo. 
I. c. 7, § 5). (7) By payment of parochial 

taxes: The tenement must be bond fide rented 
for at least £10 a year, for the term of one 
whole year. The rent must have been paid 
and the premises actually occupied for at least 
one year (6' Geo. IV. o. 57, § 2). Settlement 
even now is limited to the jmrish, but this has 
become immaterial since the passing of the 
Union Chargeability Act 1865 (28 & 29 Viet, 
c. 79), which substitutes the union for the 
liarish in respect of the poor rate. 

The foregoing summary shows that the his¬ 
tory of settlement is an admirable example of 
English methods of legislation. Practical in- 
convenience has been remedied, while logical 
symmetry lias suffered. Numerous committees 
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of the House of Comiuons have recoinTnended 
the total abolition of reniovala ; a bill embody¬ 
ing this proposal was introduced by the presi¬ 
dent of the poor-law boanj more than thirty 
years ago ; tliere is complete unanimity among 
all versed in the subject But parliament has 
not yet found time to legislat**. and the 
costs and technicalities of removals still go on. 
Meanwhile, it Inis been suggested that a partial 
remedy would bo, to itiuke comiiulsory the 
provisions of § 12 of 14 A 15 Viet. o. 105, which 
gives power to boards of guardians to submit 
disputes as to settlement to the central board. 

With respect to the aged poor, the royal 
commission, 1896, recommended that legisla¬ 
tion should be introduced, enact mg “that 
persons over sixty-five years of shall not, 
in general, be liable to rer.ioval.” “The whole 
law of soUlcmcnt,” they reported, “is in its 
\vorking exccc<lingly costly and com. ’ ated, 
;uid is one of the first questions needing atteii- 
< ion ill the general arrangement of the poor law. 
As regards the aged . . . there is a consensus of 
opinion tbal, if rigidly applied, it involves 
considerable hardship.” 

[The most exhaustive discusl^iou of th<; history 
and theory of the questiou is in the Report to the 
Root'Law Hoards by G. Ooode, 355 pj). Parlia¬ 
mentary papers, 1851 (675), vol. xxvi. The 
aiipendix contains a detailed examination of the 
reasons given for the introduction of the act of 
1662, aud vab.iable extracts from various author¬ 
ities on settlement. See also Eden’s State vf 
the Poor^ 3 vols., 1797.— Nuiholls’ Ilutori/ of 
the English Poor Lai(\ 2 vols., 1864, 8vo.— 
Cunningham’s Growth of English Industry in 
Modern TinieSy 1892, 8vo, p. 206. —TAc Report 
of the Royal Gonimission on the Aged Poor, 1895. 
The provisions of the existing law will be found in 
Symonds’ Handbook on the Laws of Settlement and 
Removal, 3rd ed., 1891, 8vo; and Arclibold’s 
Poor Law, 14th ed., 1885, ed. by Glen. 

Consult for whole subject Glen’s Poor Law 
Statutes, vols. i. and ii. 1873 ; vol. iii. 1870. An 
admirable trecltment of settlement will be found 
in Aschrott’s The English Poor Jjiw System, Irans. 
by Preston Thomas, 1888, 8vo.] h.e.k. 

SETTLING DAY. On the London stock 
exchange, bargains, except when expressly 
stipulated a.s being for cash, are made for the 
“settling” or end of the “account”—the 
“account ” being a period of about a fortnight. 
The transactions of the account are closed in 
the last three days, i.e. for the first half of the 
month, from about the twelfth to the fifteenth ; 
and for the second half, from about the twenty- 
fifth onwards. The first day is “contango” 
day, when arrangements are made for carrying 
over, or continuing bargaiiKS to the next ac¬ 
count; the second is “ticket” day, when 
brokers pass tickets and names for stock and 
shares they have to receive ; and the third day 
Is “settling” day, for payment and delivery of 
cash and stocks. 


Consols’ Settling Days occur only once 
in each month, genemlly during the first week 
in the month. 

Special Skitlements. In tlio case of new 
shares or stocks, bargains are sv inetimes made 
for the “coming out,” Lc. for settlement upon 
the issue of certificates in the new coiniiaiiy, 
but in the majority of cases bargains are first 
made tbe .speciil settlement, wliich takis 
]>laco upon a 'lay appointed by the siock ex- 
I liange committee. 

On foic.ign stock exchanges the periods of 
settlement dilfer. In Paris they t ike place 
once a month ; in New York thcie arc no lixed 
se.Mling days. K. v/. u. 

SEYD, KiiNEST (1833 81\ was born at 
Elberfeld in Prussia. At an early age he 
visited the United Stabs, and subsequently 
went to Paris, and was present during the 
revolution of 1848. Returning the next year to 
Germany, he took an active part in the revolu¬ 
tionary niovciuent which resulted in the con- 
giess of Prank fort-on-Main, and the present 
German constitution. Ho was afterwards 
engaged in banking and exchange business in 
Paris, San Erancisco, and London. On the 
adoption of the gold stand.'ird by Germany in 
1873, he protested in the strongest manner 
against tlio change to a single gold standard, 
and foresaw with wonderful prescience the 
monetary dislocations that have since taken 
place. In his remarks on this subject E. Soyd’s 
opinion coincided with, while it preceded, that 
of Prof. Walker, as to the prejudicial oifect of 
the action of Germany on • the trade of the 
world (Walker, Money, Trade, and Indusli'y, 
1880, p. 19-1). Ernest Scyd was also asked by the 
Uniteil States congress to report on the American 
Coinage Bill of 1873 then pending. Seyd’s writ¬ 
ings on banking, bullion operations, and kindred 
subjects are well known, and his peraistent 
advocacy of the use of silver as a standard, and 
his opposition to the jiolicy of demonetisation of 
that metal, constitute him a leading, if not the 
principal pioneer of the present “bi-metallic” 
movement in England. 

Ernest Seyd had great influence in the arrange¬ 
ments of the German bank act of 1875. Tlie 
provisions in §§ 9-10 under which the Iteichshaiik 
Is allowed to exceed the authorised limit of issue 
on payment of a tax of 5 per cent on the excess, is 
believed to be due to his initiative. This plan has 
many advantages over that of the English hank 
act of 1844 (see German hank act of 1875. Journal 
of Statislical Society, 1875, also art. on Bank 
Note). 

His principal works are those in English, all 
published in London :— California and its Re- 
sources, 1858.— BuUion and Foreign Exchanges 
Theoretically and Practically Consiiered, 8vo, 
1868.— The Question of Seignorage and Charge 
/or Coining, 8vo, Effingham Wilson, 1868.—7^ 
Depredation of Labour and Property which wowd 
Follow the Demonetisation of Silver, 8vo, 1869,— 
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Letters to the Tims. See the Gold OdntKje Con¬ 
troversy ^ reprinted for private circulation by the 
Sank of Englarwi, 1869.— EnqnUe sur la Question 
MonitairSf juiblishcd by tlie French govern¬ 
ment.— Die Manz- Wahrungs nnd Banhfragen in 
Deutscldandf 8vo, Badeker, Elucrfeld, 1871.— 
Suggestions in Deference to the MetnUic Currency 
of the United Slates of Anwrim^ 1871. — The 
London Banldng and Bankers Clearimg House 
System^ 8vo, 1872 (translation in French, E. 
Guyot, Hue de Pacheco 12, Brussels).— Reform of 
the Bank of England Note Issue, London, 1873.— 
The Decline of Rrosperity ; its Insidious Cause and 
Obvious licmedy, 1878. 

Ernest Seyd, son of above, is the author of 
Bi-metallisin in 1SS6, and the Further Fall in 
Silver.—The Silver Question in IH'dS. 

SHAREHOLDERS. A person who owns 
one or more shares in a company is called a 
shareholder in the company. The manage- 
inont of a company, except in very .small 
private companies, is generally entrusted to a 
board of diicctors elected by the shareholders, 
but the latter have certain rights of control, 
which they exercise at general meetings or 
otherwise in acjcordancc with the provisions of 
the articles of association. K. s. 

SHARES. The capital in limited com¬ 
panies (except in the ca.so of companies limited 
l)y guarantee, whicli in practice are of very 
small im})ortance) must be subdivided into 
shares of fixed nnd ccpial amounts, which cannot 
be converted into Stock ( 7 . 1 ^) until they arc 
fully paid up. In some foreign countries a 
minimum amount is fixed for shares so as to 
prevent small investors from risking their 
savings in taking shares of apectihitive com¬ 
panies ; thus in Germany the minimum amount 
of a share as a general rule is 1000 marks (£50). 
In France the minimum was formerly 100 francs 
(£4) in the case of com})anics having a capital 
of not more tlian 200,000 francs (£8000), and 
500 francs (£20) in the caise of larger companies ; 
but since 1893 it has been retluced to £1 in 
the first-nicntii'iicd case and £1 in the last- 
mentioned case. In the United Kingdom a 
share may be of !iny amount from a farthing 
upwards. K. §. 

{SHEFFIELD, John Baker Holroyd, 
Earl of (1741-1821), the friend and executor 
of OiVibon, wrote copiously on the poor and 
corn laws, Ireland, the slave trade, and other 
economic questions of his day. 

He (?ntercd the army in 1700, but in peace 
intervals farmed his extensive lands at ShcfHeld 
IMace, Sussex. As member for Coventry in 
1780, he took a prominent part in the sup¬ 
pression of the Gordon Riots of that year, at 
the close of which he was created Lord Sheffield 
in the Irish peerage. As member for Bristol 
he vehemently opposed the abolition of the 
slave tr.ade. On this as on the Corn Law's, 
Lord Sheffield’s views were extremely definite, 
but hopelessly insular and short-sighted. In 


advocating free trade with Ireland, and the 
Union, he proved himself, however, to bo more 
than abreast of his times. He wrote :— 

Observations on the Manufactures^ Trade^ and 
Present State of Ireland (1st ed., 2 pis., also 3rd 
ed., London, 1785, 8vo ; another ed., Dublin, same 
year). After disproving the aspersions cast on 
the Irish character and industry, Lord Sheffield 
proceeds to deprecate all trade jealousies between 
the si.st.er countries, showing how injurious to both 
a war of tariffs would be, since England takes the 
whole manufacture of Irish linens, while Ireland 
provides a valuable market for British woollens. 
The increase (p. 12) of the woollen manufacture 
in Ireland need not alarm British manufacturers ; 
at the same time, the Irish are warned against 
irritating England by the attempted exclusion of 
her woollens from Irish markets. The volume 
closes with a lengthy commentary on the cattle 
produce, fisheries, and manufactures of Ireland. 

Fourteen or fifteen years later, Ixird Sheffield ia 
consistently advocating the same economic policy, 
both in his Speech of 2nd April 1799, . . . upo7t 
the subject qf the Union ^mth Ireland (London, 
1799, 8vo), as in his Observations on the Objections 
mnde to the Export of Wool from Great Britain to 
Ireland- (London, 1800, 8vo). He concludes by 
re-advocating the Union from the point of view of 
commercial advantoge, remarking that “as an 
Irishman, he wa.s highly gratified by the liberality 
of giving the turn of the scale in almost every 
instance to the weaker country.” 

Observations on the Commerce of the American 
States (1st, 2nd ed., Loudon, 1783, 8vo ; 3rd to 
6th ed., London, 1784, 8vo; new ed., Dublin, 
1784, 8vo), which rau to six editions the second 
year of publication. The work is chiefly 8tati.stical, 
being a sort of comparative export and import 
calendar for the two countries, Britain, including 
the West Indies, and the American states. It 
contains fifteen tables ; of thc.se tables I. and 
TI. give the amount of the American and West 
Indian staple commodities imported into or 
exported from Great Britain during the prosper¬ 
ous year 1773, ami the disastrous 1782. III. 
The total of these exports and imports during a 
period of ten ye.ars, .sho\ving their fluctuations in 
peace and war, and the bad effect of war on 
commerce. TV. American imports from South 
Europe, Africa, ami the We.st Indies. V. and VI. 
Exports from America to all parts. VIT. The 
number and tonnage of the vessels employed by 
the colonies before the revolt. VIII. The state 
of the Newfoundland fishery before the war of 
1744. IX. Imports and exports of South Britain 
from and to all parts. X. and XI. The value 
of all imports and exports of England and 
Scotland from 1780-1782. XII. The total of the 
imports and exports of South Britain from 1771- 
1782. XIII, The total imports and exports of 
South Britain to ana from all North America from 
1771-1782. XIV. The total imports and exports 
of South Britain to and from the United States 
from 1764-1782. XV. The imports and exports 
of South Britain to and from the British West 
Indies for twelve years, 1771-1782. 

In his Observations on the Project for Abolishing 
the Slave Trade and on the ReasonaUmess of 
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altmpting some practicable mode of relieving the 
Xegroes (1st cd., 1790, 8vo; 2ud ed., with 
additions, 1791, London, 8vo), Lord Sheffield 
considered the disposition professedly of a gi’eat 
part of the community to relievo negi’oes from 
slavery “so inconsiderate that it disgraces the 
national character of good sense,” 

In 1791 appeared Observations on the Com Bill 
noio depending in Parliament. Lord Sheffield 
strongly opposed the bill on the ground that 
nothing could be more dangerous than the depen<l- 
ence of a kingdom such as this on other countries 
for subsistence. He decries tlio notion that 
England is a highly cultivated country, pointing 
out that not one-fourth of it ^vas worthy of such 
a description. He advocates a higher and steadier 
price of corn, to be secured by closing the port^ to 
foreign corn, and bringing more inferior land 
under tillage instead of using it for p.t.sture ; and 
expresses the curious economic doetriiie that a 
high price rf corn is advantageous lo our nmnii- 
I'.iotures. He pielcrs to depend on other <'* .ries 
for clothing than for food. “Why should we 
. ,i ve a monopoly of the supply to the manufacturers 
: r wool, and not to the manufacturers or tillers of 
land ? ” This pamiuilet is wTitten in a protection¬ 
ist spirit, in the interest of the farmer and land¬ 
owner rather than in that of the consumer. 

Lord Sheffield held the same Views to the close 
of his life. Letter on the Corn Ijaws^ and on the 
means of obviating the mischief and distress which 
are rapidly increasing (London, 1815, 8vo; 2nd 
ed., 1815). In this publication he deprecates the 
application of general principles to the political 
economy of tins country, considering its actual 
taxation and the price of labour. He would 
protect the British farmer by an absolute prohibi¬ 
tion of import until the price of wheat rises to 
80s. the quarter; then a high duty till it is at 
90s.; and a lower high duty till it is at 100s.; 
then open tlie ports and let it enter duty free. 

Jjord Sheffield’s Strictures on the necessity of 
inviolably maintaining the Navigation and Colonial 
System of Great Britain (Ijondon, 1804, 8vo; new 
ed., with appendix, 1806, 8vo), point out that the 
Navigation Laws had been suspended by recent 
temporary legislation ; and the <laiigcr of such a 
course “ because such suspension must render 
England a free port, of the consequences of which,” 
I^rd Sheffield conceives, “neither the legislature 
nor the country are sufficiently aware” (p. 11). 
Ho further shows the violation of the navigation 
laws to be “injurious to every branch of our 
marine ; discouraging to seamen, and to the ship¬ 
building trade; and adverse to the prompt 
equipment of a great naval force.” He comments 
on the extraordinary decline of British, and the 
increase of American tonnage (p. 15); and (p. 33) 
differs totally from the opinion of M. Gentz, that 
the navigation laws are “ commercially injurious,” 
but “ politically wise.” 

Lord Sheffield’s presidential addresses at the 
wool meetings of Lewes were collected and 
published in a volume On the Trade in Wool and 
WooUens^ induding an exposition of the Com- 
iMTcial Situation qf the British Empire (London, 
1813, 4to). He notices the diminution of export 
of British manufactures to the American states; 


defends the Orders in Coun'CIL promulgated in 
answer to the Berlin Decrees prohibiting 
English goo<is on the continent; and tries to 
show how little the trade of the country depends 
on a direct traffic with the American states; th s 
English and colonial markets being, ho says, 
quite sufficient to consume the greater part of car 
manufactures. He ailvocates the importation of 
Spanish sheep for breeding purposes. 

Ohsert'ations on the impolicyt abvscs, <nid false 
interpretation qf the Poor Laws, and on the 
reports of the two Homes of Parliament (Ijondon, 
i8i8, 8vo). In it he strongly condemns the 
present management of the poor as f* disgi ace to 
the policy and political econon)y of the country. 
In many pai ishes tlu" hea\yonus of the poor rate 
has so ruined the si-mll tradesnian as to have 
added to rather than reliev ed the existing number 
of paupers. He ad\'Ocate.s the abandonment of 
the Avhole system, not patching it up; the 
separation and classification of paupers, the 
education of pauper children, and their separation 
from criminal parents. Ho would further ai>ply 
to agricultural employment the surplus of the 
pauper population. In the following year Lord 
Sheffield published his Rttnarks on the Bill of 
the Last Parliament foe the amendment of the 
Poor IjOws^ with observations on their Impolicy 
(London, 1819,'8vo). a. L. 

SHERBROOKE, Viscount (Robert Lowe), 
(1811-92), was educated at Winchester and 
Oxford, taking a first-class in classics and a 
second-class in matheinatics. He was called to 
tho bar, but in 1840 went out to New South 
Wales. The colony was in its infancy ; gold 
had not been discovered, and only the rudi¬ 
ments of representative government existed. 
Lowe speedily took part in every public move¬ 
ment in the colony, and after holding for a 
time a seat in the legislative council ho re¬ 
signed this to become member for Sydney. He 
interested himself in all social, political, and 
industrial movements. After playing a con¬ 
spicuous part in the develoi)ment of the colony, 
he returned to England in 1850, and two years 
later was returned to tho House of Commons 
for Kidderminster. 

Ho quickly made his mark as a debater, and 
as a sleepless critic of the administrative de¬ 
partments. In a short time he became vice- 
president of the board of trade—an office which 
ho held for three years—and one of the joint 
secretaries of the board of control. This part 
of his official life was not without results bearing 
upon the trade and economic conditions of tho 
nation. Though we do not owe to him the 
full adoption of the principle of limited 
liability, he introduced measures which led 
up to the act of 1862. Few clearer or more 
cogent arguments for reform have been presented 
to parliament than that contained in his speech 
in 1866, introducing the Partnership and Joint- 
Stock Companies BRls. 

In 1859 Low'e was returned for the borough 
of Caine by tho influence of the Marquis of 
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T^msdowuc ; and lie represented London Uni¬ 
versity from 1868 until he went to the Upper 
House in 1880 as Viscount Sherbrooke. During 
1859-64 he was vice-president of the education 
board—and virtual minister for education. In 
this capacity he made several changes in our 
educational system. In 1860 he brought for¬ 
ward the revised code, and the system of pay¬ 
ment by results, on the merits of which he 
never ceased to insist, but which was rapidly 
obliterated as practically unworkable. 

In constitutional matters Lowe inclined to¬ 
wards the school of Canning and Peel. Ho held 
the ollicc of oliancellor of the exchequer in Glad¬ 
stone’s hrst 1 i beral m inistry. The post, however, 
was one ibr which ho was ill-fitted, owing to 
his doctrinaire views. These led him to remove 
the registration duty on corn, and to express 
the ojiiiiion that a cliancellor of the exchequer 
was one who pays out the public funds, not one 
who controls the expenditure. It was in 1870, 
during his tenure of the ofHce, that the Coinage 
Act of 1816 was annulled. This acjt contained 
a clause authorising the crown at any moment, 
by order in council, to reopen the mint to the 
public for unlimited coinage of silver, subject 
to a seigniorage of 48. an ounce. His decision 
that the income-tax should be paid in advance, 
hol])ful for tlie finance of the year when insti¬ 
tuted, has remained a permanent inconvenience. 
Vet liis first ingenious budget was received 
with considerable favour in the outset, and his 
annual surpluses proved to be large, almost 
beyond example. He exerted himself to keep 
down the public expenditure, but his brusque 
treatment of all claimants on the public funds 
brought luni no little unpopularity. This 
odium was accentuated by his ill-starred pro¬ 
posal for a match tax, an impost excellent in 
theory, but practically impossible owing to 
the po})ular feeling aroused against it. This 
was somewhat aggravated by the classical 
dictum, “ Ex luce lucellum.” He was also the 
author of an unsuccessful plan for establishing 
Seionioraok on the coinage. 

To the last Lord Sherbrooke w'as an active 
member of the Political Economy Club. 

of Lord Sherbrooke, by Patchett 
Martin and J. F. Uo^^an, 1893 ; Annual liegUtery 
1892 ; Chambers’s Kneydopoedia, vol. ix. ; The 
Times, July 28th, 1892.] a. n, s. 

SHERIFF. In Anglo-Saxon times the 
sherilf, or shire-reovc, w\as the royal officer 
in the shire, and was always appointed by the 
king. His chief function w'as to look after the 
interests of the crown, and especially to collect 
the proceeds from demesne lands and the royal 
share in thft profits of justice. The Norman 
Conquest witnessed a great increase of the 
lowers of the slicrilf. Hitherto the ealdonnan 
had been the presiding officer in the shiremoot 
and the leader of the military forces of the 
shire. This office w’as now abolished, and its 


functions added to those of the sheriff or 
comes. Henceforward the sheriff became the 
chief military, judicial, and financial officer in 
the shire. He was responsible for the collection 
of all taxes, though many of the older dues he 
was allowed to farm and to pay in a fixed sum 
twice a year. The office was now of such im¬ 
portance that it was often held by powerful 
barons, and in the reign of Stephen many 
sheriffdoms were practically hereditary. The 
kings now found it necessary to impose limita¬ 
tions on their too powerful servants. The 
Exchequer was organised to supervise their 
financial administration, and twice a year, at 
Easter and Michaelmas, the sheriffs had to 
appear at Westminster to pay in and to give a 
strict account of their receipts. In 1170 a 
great inquest or inquiry was held into the 
conduct of the sheriffs, and Henry II. seized 
the ojiportunity to get rid of the baronial 
holders of the office, and to fill their places 
with his own tiained servants. During the 
same reign regular circuits were instituted of 
itinerant justices, and one of their chief func¬ 
tions w’as to check and supervise the local 
administration of the sheriffs. From this time 
the powers of the office steadily declined. In 
Magna Cliarta (art. 24) the sheriffs were for¬ 
bidden to liold jileas of the crown. Their 
judicial and police duties were gradually 
curtailed by the ajipointment of conservators, 
and later of justices, of the peace. In 1258, 
by the Provisions of Oxford the office was made 
annual, and for a time under Edward I. the 
freeholders of the shire obtained the right of 
election. But this was only temporary, and 
under Edward III. the modern practice was 
instituted of nominating the sheriffs every year 
in the exchequer. The last great diminution 
in their powders took place in the reign of Queen 
Mary (1516-58), when the control of the militia 
was taken from them and entrusted to lords 
lieutenant. From this time, in spite of the 
dignity and precedence to which a sheriff is 
entitled during his year of office, the post has 
come to be regariled rather as a burden than a 
privilege. Its chief duties are the reception of 
the justices of assize, and the responsibility for 
enforcing judicial sentences within the shire. 
The sheriff also has, either in person or through 
his under-sheriffs, to make all arrangements 
for parliamentary elections during his terms of 
office. Although the sheriff is strictly and 
etymologically a shire officer, the city of 
London obtained from Henry I. the right of 
appointing sheriffs, and several of the older 
boroughs, such as Norwich and Oxford, still 
have sheriffs of their own. 

[Stubbs, ConstilutunuU History. —Gueist, Eng- 
lische Verfassungsgeschichte.'l r, L. 

SHILLING. English silver coin of the 
value of twelve pence, first struck in the reign 
of Henry VII. 
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The following list gives the weights of the various 
shillings issued since that time :— 


Keign. 


Tc 

i 

c 

Henry VI I. . 

1.^04 

111 

925 

Henry VM I. 

1543 

120 

833‘3 

! Edward VI. . 

1547 

120 1 

333-:-; 

Edward VI. . 

1549 

80 

333-3 

E.lward VI. . 

15.V.1 

>».; 

925 

Mary . 

irj.^3 

90 

921'2. 

EiizabeMi 

15('.0 

90 

i 921-2 

Elizabeth 

1001 

92^ 

925 

Ja;nt.'.^ I. to | 
George III. i 

’ Qeor/e III. and 
j siibsequeiiLly »i 

1003 to I 
18M I 
1810 \ 
on ward .s ) 

92 J 

871 

i 925 

= 025 


Tiu> origin of the word sliilliiig is obsci.. . bni. 
It ajipears to have been handed down from 
Anglo-Saxon times, wlum fourpence equalled a 
scili or scilling. k. e. a. 

SHIP-MONEY. From 1629 to KHO 
Charles I. endeavoured to gov(?rn without a 
parlianiont. In order to avoid exceptional 
expenditure, it was necessary during these 
years to keen England out of the great struggle 
whicli w'as going on in Europe. But thougli 
England was neutral, Charles was constantly 
negotiating in the hope of obtaining the restitu¬ 
tion of the palatinate to the dispossessed elector. 
And to give weight to his di]»lomacy it was 
necessary to make some parade of English 
strength, while the growing naval power of 
Franco and Holland made it imperativo for 
England to take some steps in the same 
direction. This was prescribed both by the 
motive of self-defence and by the desire to 
maintain the sovereignty of the seas which 
Charles claimed for this country. Under these 
circumstances the king and his ministers sought 
to devise some means of obtaining money for 
naval expenditure without having to appeal to 
parliament for supplies. Noy, the attorney- 
general, suggested that under the Plantagenets, 
and as late as 1626, it had been customary for 
the crown to call on the sea-ports to man and 
equip ships for the defence of the realm. 
Acting on this hint, the council issued a writ 
on 20th October 1634, ordering the authoiities 
of the coast towns to assess on the inhabitants 
the money necessary for fitting out and main¬ 
taining for six months a certain number of 
ships and the requisite crews. 

This writ departed from earlier precedents 
only in two points: (1) it demanded money 
instead of actual services, and thus irapo.scd 
something nearly akin to a tax, whereas by the 
petition of right the king was pledged to levy 
no taxes without consent; (2) previous levies 
had been made in time of actual warfare, while 
this was to meet a ^prospective danger which 


might be very variously estimated. However, 
the writ met with no resistance, except from 
the citizens of Eoiidon, and they had to give 
way. This success emboldened ti e crown to 
take a much more s^uious 8tc]» in the next 
year. By a writ dated 4th Augiisi 1635, tin.. 
sum of £208,900 was demanded, ami this was 
to l>o collected, not only from the dw’cilers on 
the coast hut from the whole community, on 
the ground that all were equally interested in 

! defence of the country. 'I'hc Iasi, assertion 
was difficult to contest, but it was felt tl’ it it 
was put foi'ward to defend a Al'.ody novel 
expedient, and it was dilfi< nit to perceive that 
there was anv danger so [)ross;Mjg that it »:iust 
he met before parliament could be consulted, 
'riius the second w'rit of slii])-money provoked 
iimcb more general opposition than the first, 
and ill spite of the zeal of sherilfs and justices 
of the peace, it was difficult to carry out tlic 
work of assessment and collection. In order 
to justify compulsion, the king obtained a 
written opinion signed by ten out of twelve 
judges to the etlect that when the kingdom 
was in danger the charge of defence ought to 
be borne by the whole kingdom, and further 
that of such danger the king w^as the only 
judge. 

Meanwliile the fleet that had boon equipped 
bad ellected nothing, the royal diplomacy was 
as far from its end as over, and more than 
£20,000 of the money due under the last writ 
was still unpaid. Charles determined to. 
persist, and the third writ of ship-rnoney was 
issued again to the whole kingdom on 9th 
October 1636. This was a practical assertion 
that ship-ntoney was not a mere temporary 
expedient to meet a passing danger, but tliat 
it was to bo an animal charge on tho com- 
imiuity. It might bo true that the sums 
hitherto collected had been spent on the navy, 
but there was no security that this would 
continue, and if the king could raise a secure 
revenue at will, there need never bo another 
parliament. Many of tho peers were not pre¬ 
pared to entrust the crown with such absolute 
power, but their remonstrances, instead of 
weakening tho king’s resolution, only impelled 
him to extort a favourable opinion from the 
judges, so that they might be pledged to decide 
in favour of the crown any case that might be 
brought before them. The judges again 
affirmed—(1) that in time of danger the king 
may command all his subjects to provide and 
furnish such number of .ships and for so long 
as he shall think fit; and (2) that the king is 
the sole judge of tho danger and the means of 
meeting it. 

Thus the decision of the judges was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion when, in 1637, tho question of 
the legality of ship-money was brought before 
them in the case of John llamjaicu. Hampden’s 
counsel argued that the king’s control over tho 
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persona and property of Ids subjects could only 
be exercised in a normal way through parlia¬ 
ment ; they admitted tliat in an extraordinary 
crisis the crown could act without waiting for 
parliament, but denied that in the present case 
there was any evidence of such pressing and 
immediate danger. The crown lawyers replied 
that the question of fact was not before them, 
that the king was in law the sole judge as to 
when an emergency aiosc, and that behind 
the king’s judgment the court could not go. 
As a matter of strict law this contention was 
probably sound, but under the circumstances 
it was oj)poscd to the common sense of the 
community. However, seven out of twelve 
judges decided in favour of the king, and some 
of them, notably Chief Justice Finch, went out 
of tlieir way to magnify the royal prerogative. 
But the victory of the crown, complete as it 
appeared at the time, was very short-lived. 
In 1(541 the Long I’arliamcnt declared ship- 
money illegal, and impeached the judges who 
had decided against Hampden. 

[Hardiner, History of Hngland^ vols. vii. and 
viii. State Trials.] u. L. 

SHODDY ^ is the name given to the waste of 
various manufactures, as for in.st;ince to that 
of coal or iron ; but the term has become 
particularly associated with the re-manufactured 
refuse of cotton aiul woollen yarn. This refuse 
consists of the tangled or broken remainders of 
cotton or woollen yarn which are left by the 
weaver upon the reels, and are commonly 
referred to as “cop-bottoms” or “cop-refuse.” 
As this “refuse” cannot be further utilised in 
the manufacture of lino woollen or cotton cloth, 
it is sold in the mass by the Lancashire or 
Yorkshire manufacturer (it is occasionally sent 
from the Indian factories) to the manufac¬ 
turers of shoddy, and is by them re-converted 
into “shoddy cloth” by a wonderfully ingenious 
mechanical process. 

The whole mass is first thrown into a series 
of “tearing” cylinders, filled with toothed 
rollers of graduated lincncss, which, revolving 
at high sjiocd, tear the yam refuse back into a 
substance closely resembling, and only to be 
distinguished by an expert from, the original 
American bale cotton. 15y this tearing process, 
however, the original cotton fibre is wholly 
destroyed, and the artificial fibre thus produced 
is at once too short and too fragile to permit of it 
being drawn out for purposes of fine spinning. 
It is therefore “ cai*ded ” and spun into a coarse 
yarn, and then used merely as the “weft” in 
the mamifacturo of “shoddy” cloth or calico, 
as owing to its fragile and artificial nature it 
will not bear the strain necessarily put on the 
“warp” in the weaving process. 

The “warp" of shoddy cloth has therefore 
to be supplied by yarn spun from pure American 

1 For economic use of such articles, see Residual 
AND Waste Products. 


cotton, such as is used in ordinary weaving; 
and it is the stoutness of this “warp” which 
gives strength and endurance to the woven 
“shoddy” material. 

“Cotton” shoddy is manufactured chiefly 
in Lancashire, in the district of Rochdale, 
Haslingdon, Bolton, Bacup, and Crawshaw- 
Booth. Woollen shoddy is manufactured at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire. The material is ware¬ 
housed as taken from the loom, and sold to 
dy^ers and printers for the home trade. In the 
same factory various qualities of shoddy are 
produced, from the heavy habit and cheap 
tailoring cloths to the coarse sheetings, and 
cheap shirtings, largely in demand among dock 
labourers. Some of this “shoddy” calico is 
specially woven and dressed for the Levant 
trade, where the coloured shawls made from it 
find a reafly market. The manufacture of 
“ shoddy ” also creates a further “ refuse ” from 
which, by a similar process to the one described 
above, the “cops” are again broken up into an 
artificial fibre, then spun into a very coarse 
yarn, and woven into the well-known cheap 
Bolton (juilts and coverlets. A. l. 

SHORT, Thomas (1734-1772), M.D., 

was a physician and meteorologist;— 

He “collected, with incredible labour, extracts 
from the mortuary ami baptismal registers in a 
great many market towns and country parishes of 
Knglami, chieliy in the northern counties, and in 
almost every variety of soil and situation, and re¬ 
duced them into tables in various ways so as to 
enable him to draw useful inferences from them ” 
(Milne, Ency. BriL^ quoted in M'Culloch’s Litera- 
lure of P. K .). The resul t of these labours appeared 
in New observatiems, natural^ morale politiculf arid 
TMdicaly on city^ town^ and co^inlry bills of mortality 
(Loudon, 1750). This consists of statistical tables 
of respective parishes with their registers of births, 
deaths, marriages, their soil and situation, and 
average death-rate. Also A Qomparative History 
of the Increase and Decrease of Mankind (London. 
1767). A. L. 

SHORT EXCHANGE. The rate for cheques 
or drafts at sight, or payable within a day or 
two. There being no question of interest in¬ 
volved, the variations of the short exchanges 
above or below the Mint Par {q.v,) is the 
measure of the momentary balance of trade,— 
including therein the movement of floating 
capital. ^ R. w. u. 

SIGHT (— .Dkmand). Formerly, it was 
customary to claim and allow three days’ grace 
upon bills drawn “at sight,” but they are now 
payable immediately, as if they were drawn 
“ on demand.” Bills drawn at any period after 
sight require presentation for acceptance before 
the term begins to run, r. w. b. 

SILIO, Guolielmo (end of the 18th century), 
a Sicilian mathematician and economist who 
advocated the application of the calculus to the 
solution of the most important economic pro¬ 
blems. Following Beccaria, who had already 
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attempted a mathematical inquiry on smug¬ 
gling, he prepared a series of problems to deter¬ 
mine the best means for suppressing smuggling. 
Silio demonstrates, by means of a mathematical 
. analysis, the error of supposing that a constantly 
increasing revenue would be obtained by con¬ 
tinually raising the customs duties, and that 
moderate duties would yield a better financial 
result and would diminish smuggling, increase 
consumption, and stimulate f *reign trade. 

Saggio sulV irijliienm ddV analisi ndle scunze 
•politiche ed economiche applicata ai contrahltandiy 
Palermo, 1792. 

[See Montanari, La matnntdica npplic.afa al 
I't^jnomia polilica^ etc.^ Rfggio Emilia, 1892.— 
Ricc.'i .Salerno, Storia (Idle doilrine finavziftriA m 
Italia, Home, 1881.] u. »• 

SILVER. 

as Ktandai-fl, ]\ fiOr»; Silver, Diacov^ri. , 
r- Silver legislation in the United Stat*--, ^01. 

SiiiVKR AS S’l’ANDARD. AVherevcr silver 
coins are full legal tender an<l constitute the 
money in whicli commercial exchanges and 
values are measured, and where other coins are 
rated in their relation to silver coins, the silver 
standard may be said properly to exist. A still 
furtlier condition is really necessary, namely, 
that the mints of a country having the single 
silver standard must be open to the free coinage 
of silver. These conditions were very generally 
fulfilled in all countries during most of the 
period from the middle ages down to tlio 
b»jgintiing of this century, (lold was also 
used, of course, as money, but its position in 
coinage was an undetermined one, and it was 
mainly considered as to its value measured in 
silver. 1 

Great Britain began the race for gold in 
adopting the gold standard in 1816, and to-day 
the above named conditions are imperfectly 
fulfilled, and that only in a few of the coun¬ 
tries where silver was in use a century since, 
(see Silver, Discoveries op). Many of the 
leading nations have passed through, or are 
still in an intermediate stage of monetary 
development in which there is officially a double 
standard combining gold and silver according 
to some established legal ratio. In recent years, 
however, the conditions affecting the production 
and consumption of the precious metals have, 
by their differing variations, made the task of 
maintaining both metals in circulation so 
difficult that the so-called double standard 
countries have nearly all suspended entirely 
the coinage of full legal-tender silver coins, 
and have taken all sorts of steps to pro- 

1 In the 17th century “silver” and “money” may 
be regarded as synonymous,and the expression “argent” 
for “money” is familiar. Thus Locke, Farther Con- 
eiderations of the lowering of Interest and raising the 
Value cf Money, says “ that the fittest metal to be 'the 
money of account and contract and the measure of 
commerce In any country* is silver.” 


tect and add to their stock of gold. Within 
the year 1897, just closed, Japan, Chili, and 
Salvador have adopted the gold standard. 
India is on a fiat money basis, and has closed 
her mints to silver and is trying to introduce 
gold payments at a parity of Is. 4(1. as the 
exchange value of the rupee. Russia has 
officially adopted the gold standard, but ha.s a 
depreciated pap(!r circiilation based oii silver, 
which she now agrees to maintain at a fixed 
ra'io in gold, and is making an effort; to 
sc- ire enough gold. The Indian government 
has discussed the possibility of doing the 
same.* Strictly speaking, China never has 
had any otlier than a copper standard so far 
as the legal conditions for a .‘^naridard are 
concerned, though of course silver has been, 
and still is, the basi.s of excluingo valiie.s in 
all her dealings with foreign ooiinti i(js. 

The great revolution therefore that has taken 
place in the monetary statins of diver, and the 
coni})lotcness with which the whole civiH.si;d 
world has discarded it as a standard, are facts 
w'hich will doubtless bo considered as the most 
significant in the general economic history of 
this century. This movement has been chiefly 
confined to the'period since 1873. The results 
of it are still a matter of grave doubt, and they 
have certainly given rise to considerable debate 
and have produced an enormous supply of 
economic literature on monetary topics. 

The first and perhaps most direct result of 
the abandonment of the silver standard and of 
the greatly increased demand for gold for mone¬ 
tary uses in recent years, has been a considerable 
appreciation in the value of gold. The supply 
of gold has increased materially, however, and 
may continue to increase so as to partially 
neutralise iurthcr tendencies towards apprecia¬ 
tion. It is claimed that the general downward 
tendency in wholesale prices has been due in 
part to this appreciation ; and in further support 
of such claim, it is stated that prices in silver- 
standard countries, up to recent times, remained 
steadier, than in gold-standard countries. This 
point is, however, disputed. It does seem to 
bo true that the fluctuations have not been so 
great in silver-standard countries, but it may 
be true that in those countries other than 
monetary causes affecting prices, and tending to 
lower the general level of prices, have been 
proportionately absent or inoperative. A mass 
of evidences, on this ix>int, with complete 
statistics of prices in eastern countries, is to be 

* Both India and Russia are really on a " flat-money ” 
basis BO long as the respective governments are holding 
silver in the one case and paper currency in the other 
at a fixed parity with gold by legal enactment. Russia 
is, however, accumulating a stock of gold. In India the 
Act of 1899 made the sovereign legal tender ;16 rupees 
to £1). For recent legislation, see Lexis, articles on 
“Papiergeld," and “Mttnzwesen,” in Conrid’s Uaml^ 
worterbuch, Zvfeiter Svpplementliand, Jena, 1897; and 
II. P. Willis, “Monetary Reform in Ruasia,” art. in 
Jenim. of Pol. Econ., June 1897, Chicago. 
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found in the report, minutes of evidence, and 
more especially in the appendices, of the Indian 
CJuiTcncy Committee. In an English consular 
Report on China, and one dealing ]>articnlarly 
with the effect of the fall in value of silver on 
prices of commo<lities in China (Foreign Ollicc, 
1893, Miscel. Series, No. 305), we note the 
following statement in roininentingon the tables 
of statistic.?: “As regards artieles which are 
both produced and consumed in China, silver 
prices have on the whole tended to decline 
(during last twenty years), 'riiere is a moderate 
rise in a few articles, principally food stuffs, 
but all ov«)r there is a decline of about 9 per 
cent. As regards articles of native origin 
exported to foreign countries, the silver j)rice 
has not advanecfl with the fall in exchange. 
Prices on the whole arc almost exactly on the 
level (jf the years 1870 to 1874. As regards 
articles of foreign manufacture or production 
iin])orted for sale in China, the average i)ricc in 
silver has declined very consi<leiably." 

'the second and main argument concerning 
tlie effect of the fall in the gold value of silver 
refers to the fact that the falling rate of 
cxcliange, especially in relation to long-period 
contracts, has acted as a bounty on exports and 
a.s a protective taritl* on imports for the silver- 
standanl country. The argument in favour of 
this position is stated str<ingly by Mr. E. Held 
in his volume on The. Joint Standard ami 
finds some support in tlu‘ evidence presented to 
the Indian Currency Comndttce. That its 
general effect on the condition and {)rosperity 
of India Inis been greatly exaggerated is also 
amply shown by evidence from the same sources. 
Mo.st contracts are not long-time contracts, and, 
while credit may have been somewhat curtailed 
as a result of this cause, there were really no 
serious commercial lluctuations after the banks 
began to balance cxcliauges and cancel the 
result of such lluctuations in exchange, and 
thus insure their rt;spectivo customers in both 
countries from losses of this cluiracter. 

fSee reports of Indian Currency Coimnittce, 1893, 
C. 7000 ; ( ’. 7098 ; C. 7000-1 ; minutes of evidence 
ami a])peudice.s (llie most complete source of in- 
fonnatioii), C. 7000-11 ; Tmlex, (\ 70-86. This 
report has been reprinted by the U.S. Gov. under 
the title of “The Hersrhell Report on Coinage of 
Silver in India,” Sen. Mis. Doc. 23, r)3rd Cong. Ist 
So88., price $1*20.—Held, The Joint Standard^ 
Ijondoii, 1894.—Muliloman, Monctari/ Si/stems of 
the Worldj 2iid ed. 1S97, New York.—Del Mar, 
/list, of Money^ London, 1885.—U.S. Special 
Consular Reports, “ Money and Prices in Foreign 
Countrie.s” 'ol. xiii. pt. i., W.ashingtoii, 1896, 
pt. ii., Washington, 1897.—“Silver in China,” 
Talcott Williams, Annals of Amer, Acad.^ vol. ix., 
1897.—The “ Currency of China,” Willard Fisher, 
Yale Revieio^ March 1897.— “Silver Prices in 
Intlia,” Fred. J. Atkin-son, Journ. qf Royal Statisti¬ 
cal Society, Mar. 1897.] (See Bimetallism ; 
Gold as Stanoaru ; Money ; Precious Metai^s.) 


And App., Gold, Inciiease in the Production of; 
Silver, Production and Coinage of. 

8. M‘o. L. 

Silver, Discoveries of. There are no 
authentic accounts of the discovery of any 
silver mine in antiquity, although there were 
silver mines in almost every known state except 
Italy. New sources of supply of the precious 
metals were opened up by conquest, and not by 
adventure. Adventure and discovery play a 
large part in the liistory of mediieval and 
modern mining ; and the stories retailed by 
Jacob {Inquiry into the Precious Metals, i. 241, 
etc.) of the discovery of Chemnitz in Hungary 
(746 A.D.), Freiburg in Saxony (10th century), 
and the Hartz(97*2 A.D.), are paralleled by the 
stories of the .sleeping shepherd at Pasco in Peru 
(1630, Tschiidi’s Peru, ]). 328), the sleeping 
hunter at Chaharcillo, Chili (1832, Browne’s 
Mineral Resources of the United States, 1868, 
p. 660), the filling hunter at Potosi (about 
1640, Acosta's Peru, iv. 6), a lady at a picnic 
at Utah (1863), or by some of tlio.se “moving 
accidents” wliicdi make Lord’s “Monograph on 
the Comstock Lode, Nevada ” (discovered 1859, 
U.S* Geological Surrey, 1883) read like a 
romance. Another illustration of the different 
attitude of mind in anti<iiuty and in compara¬ 
tively modern times is that while the modern 
business man keeps accounts which are a fairly 
accurate foundation for statistical generalisa¬ 
tions, and while travellers’ guesses, such as those 
embodied in Acosta’s or Robertson’s History, 
bear no relation to the truth, we find neither 
business accounts nor wild guesses about ancient 
mines; but Herodotus’s allusion to the Laiirian 
mines in Attica (vii. 144 ; Bocckh’s Public 
Pconxnny of Athens, app. ix. ; Biichsensohiitz, 
Rfsitznnd Erwerb, etc., p. 102 ; but see Grote’s 
History, vol. i. 154 n.), and Strabo’s allusion to 
the Turdetanian mines in Spain (iii. 2, 9), 
probably present .sober statements of truth. It 
is fair to contrast ancient with modern history 
in these respects because they were separated by 
a great gulf; mining, if appears, was discon¬ 
tinued under the Roman empire until it was 
tentatively resumed by tlie Moors after the 
Moorish conquest of Spain in the 8th century. 

Amongst the many interesting productive 
problems raised in connection with silver 
discoveries, it is a universal rule that new 
supplies, instead of superseding, stimulate 
existing sources of supply. Thus the cession 
of part of Mexico in 1848 and 1853 to the 
United States enabled the latter to commence 
mining, and its success reacted upon Mexico 
in a manner which recalls the effect produced 
by silver-mining in the new world upon silver¬ 
mining in the old world three or four centuiies 
ago. The reason of this ai)parent paradox is 
that new supplies beget new inventions which 
directly affect the production of silver but not 
of gold—-for instance, first, by adding to the 
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brief, life and, therefore, usefulness of the between 1812 and 1869 for extracting silver 
product; secondly, by facilitating its piodnc- from lead ore “ have been equivalent to the 
tion ; thus Medina's cold amalgam (1557) ana discovery of new mines'* (.1 evens, Ciimnct/, 
the numerous processes (Rattinson, Karsteii, p. 76; Prof. Roberts Austen, ®'Meinoranduiii 
Parkes, Cordnrie, Lautliertal, etc.) iurented on Cost of Production of Silver/’ app. vi., 

DiatrihiUion of Production of Silver omong the. diferent ASfates oj *he. L .S. Cwnpded. from. U.*\ 
Mint ReporU. Coin])are Annunl Reports of tlni U.S. Geological Survey, eiitillcd Mnieral 
Resources of the United States, and coiuparc note (K) 399. 

1880 '82 '03. 84 '85 '86 '07 '88 '80 '90 ’0» *02 '03 'O' 'OS '96 *07 



$ U.S. coining valu*', i.e. 1000 ilollars=:773 ounces (line) approliniately. 

Report of Gold and Silver Commission, 1887). Passing to exchange questions, the clfect of 
Again, between the time of Job arnl 1848 the earlier American discoveries was gradually 
{^Papers Relating to the Californian Gold JJis- ripening in England between 1570 and 1648, 
coveries, 1856, p. 47) silver lay in, gold on the at which date wdieat had risen 250 per cent, 

earth. AVhat ba<l mining means may be judged and grain generally 220 jau- cent, according to 

by “A Miner’s Notes on the Silver Mines of Thorold Rogers, who agiees in the main with 
Honduras” {Harper, 1856, vol. xii. p. 721), A. Smith (see, too, Cunningham’s Growth of 
or Jacob’s history of the mine of Guadalcanal KiujUsh Industry, § 168). 'Tlie effect on the 

in Spain {Precious Metals, vol. i. ]>. 274). ratio between gold and silver is illustrated 
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by the table printed in the article Precious 
Metals. The Jieports of the Committee of the 
IL of C, on the Depreciaiion of Silver^ 1876, 
and on Gold and Silver^ 1887 and 1888, point 
out that the U.S., where the main discoveries 
were being made, actually decreased its exports 
of silver during one critical period, 1873-79, 
when the ratio was falling ; and, further, under 
the Bland Act 1878-90 and Sherman Act 
1890-93, 459,946,700 fine ounoos of silver 
were bought for coinage by the federal mint, 
which had been comparatively idle up to 1871. 
It is, or was in 1888, in spite, of this now 
demand for silver in the U.S.—a demand far 
exceeding any similar demand in any civilised 
country in the wliole history of coinage—that 
silver fell. Perhaps the still greater amount of 
the new demand relatively to the now supply 
of gold—duo to the increase of banking reserves 
(£187,500,000, 1873-85, Quarterly Journ. of 
Econ.f i. 350, J. L. Laughlin), and institution of 
new gold coinage by Prance from 1850 (Cairnes, 
Essays, p. 142,—£100,000,000), and Germany 
from 1870 (£100,000,000, Rep., 1888, § 38)— 
has made silver fall relatively to gold—if so, 
the history of the Roman empire affords a 
close ])arallel; there, while silver was becoming 
dearer because it was diminishing four times as 
fast as gold, this natural tendency was reversed 
by a social and political tendency—the tendency, 
namely, to hoard gold and exchange a silver for 
a gold coinage, so that the ratio fell from 11*91 
to 14*4:1, at which iigure it probably stood 
between 397 a.d. and .Justinian’s time (Momm¬ 
sen’s Verfall des romischen MilimvesenSf p. 277; 
cp. History of Rome, trans. Dickson, ed. 1894, 
iii. 88 ; Oeschichte des rtimischen AfUnzwesims, 
p. 834). But this theory is unnecessai-y to 
explain the first, arnl is iiiapjdicablo to the 
subseipient depreciation ; thus U.S. exports of 
silver did not fall during the second critical 
period, 1884-89, and in the third critical 
period, when silver cheapened, 1891-94, they 
rose from 23 to 51 million dollars. And, 
further, it is quite possible that state - made 
ratios which hchl wlioii the output of silver 
was 20 million ounces a year (1810) would 
hardly have done so when it was three (1870) 
or eight times (1893) as much. Regulation of 
prices has never succoeded, except on a small 
scale, ’riiis problem will he again discussed 
after the tables of production and consumption. 

As for the distributive (piestions raised by 
Chevalier’s J)e hi Baisse d'or, Cairnes’s answer 
in his essay on Chevalier, that prices rise 
because wages are raiscil, and that wages are 
tirst raised at the mines, then in those industries 
wliich are inwrcst to the mines, whether locally 
or industrially, is probably correct. 

Esfinuifes of ProductUm of Silver. —The 
following estimates of silver produced during 
dillbrent periods are most oft^^n cited in works 
on i>olitical economy 


Humboldt’s NemveUe Espagne, 1811, iv. 212, 
218, 220. —Jacob’s Inquiry into the Predout 
Metals, 1831, ii. pp. 70, 131, 214, 267.— J. T. 
Danson’s “ Gold and Silver sent from America to 
Europe,” 1850, Joum. of the Statistical Society, 
xiv. 11.—Birkmyre’s “Letter to the Times,'* xxi. 
6, 1852 (for 1846-50), cited in M‘Culloch’s Com- 
niercial Dictionary, art. “Precious Metals,” and 
in D. F. Campbell’s trans. of Chevalier’s Production 
of the Precious Metals, 1853, pp. 93 et seq .— 
Chevalier’s article in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1816, xiv. 1033, 4 ; and “ De la Monnaie,” which 
is pt. iii. of his Cours d'Ec. Pol., 1842-50, pp. 
222, 228, 307, etc. (cited in Tooke’s Prices, vi. 
144). — Faucher’s Production of the Precious 
Metals, etc., 1851, Eng. trans., 1852. — J. D. 
Whitney’s Metfdlic Weatth of the U.S, etc., 1854, 
pp. 182, 183, 506 (esp. 1800, 1845, 1850, and 
1854).—J. A. Phillips’s Mining, etc., of Gold and 
Silver, 1800-67 (esp. 1800, 1850, 1865), p. 320. 
—W. P. Blake’s Production of th^ Precious Metals, 
1869,p. 361.—Sir Hector Hay’s “Tables,” 1850-76, 
printed in app. 66 to the Report on the Depreda¬ 
tion of Silver, 1876. — Baron Reinach, 1852-75, 
trans. in Banker's Magazine, N.Y., Oct. 1876, 
and cited in Walker’s Money, 1878, p. 237, and 
others.* See also Adam Smith, “Digression con¬ 
cerning the Variations in the Value of Silver,” 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i. ch. xi. 

In 1879 Dr. Soetbeer published his Edehnetall- 
Produktion as a supplernent (vol. xiii. No. 57) 
to Petermann’s Mittheilungen aus Perthes' geo- 
graphischer Anstalt, a work wliich has superseded 
every other authority on the subject. Dr. Soetbeer ^ 
admits in his Materialien, 1886 (trans. in app. 
xvi. to the Report of 1888, p. 149), that missing 
links of evidence may be found which will make 
it necessary to revise the entire work, meanwhile 
it is not worth wliile to seek to mend his calcula¬ 
tions after the fashion of Professor Lexis {Jahr- 
bneher fur Natiomdokonoinie, xxxiv. 361, etc.). 
Dr. Soetbeer utilises every shred of evidence 
hitherto obtained, and fills in lacunas as best he 
may. After 1850 his table of odds and ends 
is arbitrarily divided between America and Aus¬ 
tralia, etc., otherwise the figures on p. 399, down to 
1880, are, with a few abbreviations, etc., trans 
cribed from Dr. Soetbeer’s work of 1879, and an 
essay of his on the same subject in Conrad’s 
Jahrlnu'h, 1881. 

Estimates of Consumption of Silver.—Jn the table ou 
p. 400 estimate enters more or less lar^jely into all figures 

1 R. W. Raynioml’s summary of the estimates of Phillips 
(ISOO, 1850,1805), Birkmyre (1846,1860), Whitney (1854), 
ami Blake (1S07), shows a general agreement between 
these e.stiinat<iH as to the relative importance of different 
nations and periods. Humboldt’s estimates for America 
were derived, in many cases, fi-om the registers of the 
state tax on the product of each mine; Danson supple¬ 
ments this information with consular reiX)rts, e.g. those 
publishetl In app. iv. No. 7 to the Report of 1876 ; and 
Soetbeer adds collections of documents relating to Mexico 
and Bolivia, publislied 1864 and 1875, Laur’s treatise in 
An vales des Mines, 1871, etc. ; but Humboldt’s estimates 
are still used where there is no direct authority. Hum¬ 
boldt’s estimates for Europe are derived from H6rou 
de Villefosso, co-editor of the official Journal du Mines, 
and author of De la Richesse Min^nUe, 1810-11 ; and fnim 
(leorgi’s Geogr. Phys. Beschretbung des Russxschen Reidis, 
1797-1800. Jacob added Andre’s Neueste /^ahkTistatistik, 
1823, to his own observations. Chevalier and Danson 
utilised Dnport’s De la production des metaux pricievx a« 
Merique, 1818, for modem Mexico. 
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oarlier than 1881, and the same leaven still leavens the 
most recent lump sums for industrial use. But exports 
to the east have, during this century, and especially 
since 1835, presented trustworthy statistics, and re* 


liance can now be placed upon them (see note d, p. 400). 
These exports amounted (I701*189a) to 2,046.220,000 out 
of 5,831,940,000 line ounces, or 45 per cent of the total 
consumption. This item is but lightly t» fleeted by 


Average AnwaaX Production of Silver in 1000 oz. Troy of Fine Siloer^ transcribed and. 
adapted from Soribeer, 
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21,084 

81,529 

11,674 

822 

All the known svorld 

17,141 

20,986 

28,423 

10,097 

19,176 

25,090 

28,792 

35,402 

43,062 

03,818 

78,777 


A rerage A nnval Production of Fine Silver Com- 
piled from the A nnual l^ableSf and Printed in 
the Annual Mint Jieports of the United States. 



0-!. Troy of Fine Silver. 



1881-1885 

1886-1 slOO 

1891-1895 

Germany . . 
Austria . . . 

Russia . . . 

Spain .... 
France . . . 
He.st of Europe 

4,689,117 

1,473,9.50 

32.5,847 

2,006,231 

498,0.5^'> 

1,0.51,811 

963,010« 
1,681,675 
442,4.59 
1,65.5,820 
2,008,648 
1,106,531 
« 

6,944,378 

2,006,680 

352,726 

2,109,730 

2,086,742 

2,010,320 

All Europe 

10,045,620 

7,858,149 

14,510,582 

United States . 
Mexico . . . 
Peru, Bolivia, 
Chili. 

Re.st of America 

i;0,.575,683 

22,566,233 

16,113,231 

1,045,734 

46,208,970 

S3,645,.338 

16,283,807 

2,201,777 j 

50,823,038 

45,007,047 

22,058,574 

4,306,138 

All America . 

[ 76,300,8.81 

97,839,892 | 

127,694,797 

Australia . . j 
Japan, etc. . j 

j 2.52,930 
672,057P 

3,938,688 

1,219,219P 

14,907,322 

1,829,183p 

All the World j 

87,272,088 

110,355,948 

158,941,884 


<* About tliree-quarters must be credited to Germany 
and Austria in almost equal siiarcs, but Austria yieided 
twice as much as Germany, 1495*1541 ; Germany twice 
as much as Austria, 1721-40. 

^ Spaniards arrived in Mexico, 1619; the silver plunder 
and ransom was about 835,900 oz. Zacatecas w as worked, 
1548, but ineflectually till 1558. At this time some 
mines, chiefly in 8. Luis, Potosi. and Central Mexico, 
were also worked and gradually improved. Ouanaxato 
was worked 1568 to about 1600, but ineirectually. 

« Spaniards came to Peru, 1533. Potosi, the cldef of 
the^ three great silver mountains of Peru, was opened, 
1545. The silver yield of Potosi attained its maximum, 
1581-1600, and 1601-20, wlieii it averaged respectively 


8,176,000 oz. and 6,619,000 o/. per annum. Pasco, tlie 
second greatest silver mountain of Peru, discovei'ed 
1630. Chili first counts, 1721. 

The contributions of Central America are trifling. 

* China, etc., not included. 

/ Tarassenko Otreschkoff, De Vor et de Vargent, says 
that Nertchinsk, the flr.st Uussiau mine, was discovered 
In 1691, Kolyvan in 1723 (pp. 132-34); Kolyvan began to 
be fruitful, 1744; Nertchinsk, 1775. 

ff This rise was duo to di.s«roverios near “Alicante," 
Siiain, 1843-184.5, alluded to in K. Levassour’s Question 
d’or, 1858 ; M'Culloch’s Comm. Dict.y p.' 1124; cp. Pliillip's 
Mining, efc., of tiiXver^ p. 326. Spanish mining had been 
dormant, 1493-1827. 

* Guauaxato,” the richest silver mine of Spanish 
America, wa.s ro-discovered, 1760. In 1785-90 Guad- 
axato, S. Luis, Potosi, Zacatecas, and Central Mexico 
yielded two-thirds the silver produced by New 8pain. 
The Mexican mining districts credite«l with inerpaso, 
1861-80, were the same; they yielded then flve-sixths the 
silver produced by Mexico. 

< This shrinkage was due to the Civil War. 

* “Silver-mining in the U.S. may be said to have 
only begun in 1800'*(Creoloj/trfii Hurvty^ Mineral Resources 
of the (7.8’., 1883 ef seg., 1st annual vol., p. 181), and it first 
exported silver in 1864. In the seventies the Comstock 
Lode, Nevada, rose steadily from 4,822,500 oz. In 1871 to 
15,496,600 oz. in 1876, its record year (Lord’s “Mono¬ 
graph," app. ii.), and then rapidly foil. Utah yielded 
Its Itrst silver in 1870. Lea<lvillo, the silver capital of 
Colorado, was only christened 1877 (Bminons' “ Mono¬ 
graph” in U.S. Geol. Survey). I’he Eureka district 
(Nevada)(Curtis’ “Monograph") and Arizona (Banker's 
Magazine, N.Y., 1878, p. 811) began to be of importance 
at the same date. 

t Gualgayoc, the third silver /nountain of Vera, dis¬ 
covered, 1771. 

This expansion was due to the discoveries in the 
“Atacama” Silver Desert, Chili, 1829-31, 1831-48, etc. 
(see Philippi's Reise, 1853-.54, p. 112). 

« Bolivia rose from 2,893,500 oz. p.a. (1866-70), to 
7,155,000 oz. p.a. (1870-75), owing to the increased yield 
of Caracoles. 

« Pir.st reckoned separately in 1882. 

p Almost exclusively Japan * China is not included. 

« This does not represent a decline in German produc¬ 
tion, but an altered mode of calculating it by excluding 
foreign ores (U.S. Mint Report, 1889, p. 166). 

U.S. Mint, Report, 1886, p. 182; 1891, p. 228^ 
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political events ; thus though the Indian mints were 
closed, 26, vi., 1893, net exports to the east from Eng¬ 
land and the States totalled in 1891, 43; in 1892, 80; in 
1893, 92 ; ill 1891, 87; and in 1S95, 58 inillion ounces; 
and the last figure, which is nearly the same as those for 
1896 and 1897 is nearly one-third more than the average 
figure for 1880-90. The question how much of this vast 
supply in the eastern res(?rvoir consists of hoards, and 
therefore does not affect jirices, is all-important but 


insoluble; and the question how far it exists as com, or 
in other active forms, tliough soluble is irrelevant for in 
the east coin, ornament, use and hoarding are Qi*’ 

tinguisliuble. As a matter of curiosity, out of 79,000,0(W, 
the average for 1891-95, 46,009,000 can be traced into 
or as coin; but perhaps imperfections in the United 
States' tables of recoinages and old material may reduce 
this figure by a million or so. Whether as coin or 
hoard, nearly half the silver of the world is dammed 


Average Annual Consumptimi of Fine Silver in 1000 oz. Fine Silver, 



Net Exports to the East. 

Other Use. 




From England, 
ModitiuTaiiean, 
and United 
Statu.s, to Imlia, 
(Jhina, Straits, 
etc. 

From Holland 
to Dutch Pos¬ 
sessions ; plus 
trilling Levan¬ 
tine and Rn.sso- 
Chinose Trailo. 

Total. 

Now Ma¬ 
terial used 
in Arts and 
Manufac¬ 
tures. 

New Material used 
in Coinage less 
coin exported to 
the East. (Actual 
Rccoinagos of old 
Coin, and 10 per 
cent Estimate for 
other old Material 
deducted.) 

Loss by 
Abrasion. 

Total Average. 
Annual Con¬ 
sumption. 

]701.1.S10 

ISII-I.S.U) 

1>31-1856 

5,799 '* 

1595 

4,112 <• 
3,938 • 
7,394 b 

5,888/ 
4,.561/ 
6,751 b 

6,200/ 

5,502/ 

12,056 b 

1,800b 
1,500 b 
1,575 b 

18,000 

15,501 

27,776 

1701-18.50 

M O) 



4,526 

24 

5,826 

:u 

6,887 

36 

1,730 

9 

18,970 
= 100 

18.51-55 

18.50-60 

1861-65 

1866-70 

1871-75 

1876-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

17,4960 
48,96.', b 

47,570 0 
19,0.5.5 b 
20,469 b 
48,528 b 
.38,16.5 

42,8.S4 

8224 b 

322.5 b 

6185 b 

6185 b 

3276 b 

3276 b 

3055 c 

48940 

20,720 

52,190 

53,755 

25,240 

23,745 

46,804 

41,520 

47,778 

8,680 b 
8,680 b 
9,967 b 
9,‘)67 b 

14,408 b 
15,143b 
16,8681/ 
20,9091/ 

- 14,468 b 

- 14,468b 
-11,252b 
-11,2.52 b 
+ 1,300 b 
+ 17,500* 

+ 28,869 * 
+82,721 * 

1640 b 
1640 b 
1511 b 
1611 b 1 
1480 b 
1480 b 

964 b 

964 b 

16,672 

48,042 

53,981 

25,466 

43,993 

80,927 

88,221 

102,372 

3851-90 

M (;u 

.3-4,804 

61 

4165 

38,969 

68 

18,085 

+ 8,994 
+ 7 

1399 

2 

57,447 
= 100 

1891-95 

78,860 i 

1 26104- 

1 81,500 I 

30,992 4 

24,3.50* 

863 

187,705 




1 i 

22 

18 

1 

= 100 


1910. Tin* mption nf lino silver in the 
United States Mint 

“ lin>ovi of Committee on Depreciation of Silver^ 1876, 
App. 26 c, 28 5, give annual Indian statistics, 1835-75. 

p Suotbcer, Kilelmetali rroduidioii, 1879, p. 136, etc.; 
Jahrhiu'h fiir Natitinal-dkonomiemidStatistik, e<l. Conrad, 
N. F., 1881, vol. ii. p. 847 ; vol. iii. pp. 121, 195, etc., 
lll'« F., 1891, vtd. i. pp. filS, 563, etc.; Materialienj 
1886, transl. in lleport of Gold and Silver Commission, 
1^88; Littemtur-Nachueis, l.sifj. 

« Actual re-exports to Kuroite from India, 1881- 
90, have been deducted ; alwj those from Straits, 1885- 
87, and Chinese Treaty Forts, 188f>-90. They amount 
(1886-90) to only J percent. Soetbeer under-estimates 
re exports from Java (1886 90) by at least 180,000 Oz., 
according to Straits Setthnneiit Reports, 1SS5-S7, or 
possibly more, 1881-85, according to Van «lcr Berg, Rep. 
of (i. and S. f'oinviU'tinn, 18SS, App. vi. Otherwise he is 
followed. 

rf Official reports (-f average anmial net imports into 
India by sea, 18,81-90, -27,01 oz.; into the Straits, 
1885-87, -1520^^^’oz. ; into ('hine.so Treaty Ports, 18S9- 
-4570<**’®oz.; Into .\<len, (V>Iori. Manritin.s, ,Tava, 
Mekraii, Somniani, IVrsia, Fhilippine.s, Abys.siuia, 
Mozambi<iuo, Zanzibar, Malay, Siam, (^orea, Japan, 
Cochin-China, and Java, from India. .-2147«oo oz. ; 
from Straits =4055<'0‘^ oz. ; from Chinese Trealv Ports 
- 56 <H>v' o/., in those respective years ; and French silver 
coinages for French jiossessii’ns, 1887-90, -1093*’^’'* oz. 

(Soetbeer); toUil, 1881-90, 40,452W'<' oz. The total in the 
talilo Is based on exiuirts from Europe and Unito«l 
Slates, and -40,674"e0 oz. 

* Van den Berg and llelferich, re.si>ectively, as cite»l 
by Si>elbeer. 

/ Kstim.ite. 

!/ So*'tb«.'eP, coneeb’d as to Uniteti States .sUtistics 


world was estimated by the Director of the 
at 139,209,200 02. 

by United States Mint Reports (see Table xliv. in Mint 
Report of lj896, which apparently excludes from new 
materials “ foreign bullion.” Totals adopted for United 
Slates are, 1881-85, 400800') oz. ; 1886-90, 4887000 oz. 

United States Annual Mint Reports, deducting 
trade dollars, etc., meltings of foreign bullion, and 
rocoiuagcs. Totals in 1000 oz. are, 1876-80, 17,500; 
1881-85, 20,832; 1886-90, 24,683 ; 1891, 17,521 ; 1892, 
3515; 1893-95, 1874 p.a. (average). The purchasing 
clauses of the Sherman Act wore repeated, i. xi. 1893. 
United Kingdom annual reports give (1) coinage, (2) old 
silver sent in, and (3) net exports since 1873 ; (2) and (3) 
and 10 per cent for old material is detiucted. Other¬ 
wise Soetbeer i.s follower! until 1890. After 1890, the 
United States Mint Reports of coinages and (known) 
recoinages, etc., of the world, are followed; the east 
being of course excluded, also Mexico, Central and 
South America. 

'' English net exports to India, Straits, Japan, China, 
and Egypt, as given in the Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the Vnited Kingdom, for 189.5 and 1896; plus 
Uniteil States ditto; plu$, French coinage, for Indo- 
(■hiua, etc., ami Spanish coinage for Philippines, and 
Gcrinan f»)r Zanzibar, etc., and Egypt. 

* Dutch gross exports of silver plus former estimates 
for land trade, etc. 

* United suites figure.s give 62770 oo, 1892; 6OS2'’00 
1893 ; 720 COOO, 1894 ; 8,167«w, 1895. French figures give 
1728000 , 1892 ; 4548000 , 1S93; 4988000 , 1894 (De Foville, 
less 10 per cent for old materials), ami 6076,1895 (United 
States Mint Report, less an above). Total 11,005, 1892 • 
10,030, 1893; 12,194, 1894 ; 14,243, 1895. For othei 
figures see Lexis in Conrad's Jahrhuch, 1896, p. 507. 
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up in the east; and the strength of the dam depends on 
a slate of mind which, though it has existed ever since 
history began, may some day cease to exist, as it has 
already begun to cease to exist in Ilayti, and Japan (1897). 
If it ceased to exist, nearly lialf the existing, and more 
than half the future silver supplies would be let loose 
bn the civilised world, to which how’ever the east would 
then belong. It is to be remembered that this possible 
revolution in the conditions of demand only menaces 
silver, it does not menace gold. 

We have excluded from the category of coinage Mexi¬ 
can, South, and Central Ainericiiu coinages; as, first, no 
check can be placed on their roooinagea and use of ol«l 
material; secondly, most driftse/ dwardand nestwar l, 
and finds Its way into other columns ; thinlly, the trade 
dollar is usually accepted as an article of merchaudifce, 
and it seems irrelevant to distinghish it from bullion. 
The figures for the United yiates exclude k'mio 
168,000,000 ounces of bullion pujfhrtscd under the 
Shennan Act 1890-93, except in .so far us it has 1» eii 
coined ; the reason for this is that we have no guarantee 
that the residue which (30 vi. 1.897) ann auteii to 
115,438,461 ounces, will be ever coined. 

Frodnetion and ConAumptioa CompdriuL *-ro?n 1701 
to IsSO production probaldy exceeded <‘o:Lsumptitm by 
i0.(Mrj,000 o/., i . e . by IJ per cent. Tl:o average ratio 
of siher to gold fell o- iu 15*27 (1701-io.», to i?i-S3 
(1841 eO), or 5.3 per cent. 

Nf'xt, betwoon 1850and 1870 the nitiorose 1 pcj . • i tto 
15 :>.) (average for 1860-70); meanwhile RU])ply fell short 
.t demand by 40,000,000 ox., or 4 per cent of the .supjdy 
iluring that iieriod. In 1870 there was an apparent 
balance, but it was only apparent. Between 1850 and 
1870, what ^etbeer calls “latent reserves,” consist¬ 
ing of hoards, etc., must have returned into eirculation 
to some extent, and that perhaps was why the ratio rose 
ns little as it did. • 

Between 1871 and 1875 production exceeded consump¬ 
tion by 96,000,0G0 oz,, and the first great fall in the ratio 
occurred from !5'03 in 1872 to 18*40 in 1879; this process 
was then arrested, and the 96,000,000 was reduced suc¬ 
cessively to 85,000,000 in 1880, and 81,000,000 in 1885. 
During the next four years the second great fall in the 
ratio occurred, from 18*57 in 1884 to 22*10 in 1889; and 
the hanging balance of 81,000,000 of idle ounces was 
simultaneously increased to 121,000,000. The third fall 
of the silver ratio from 23*72 in 18'.i2 to 82*96 In 1894, 
synchronised with a final excess of production over 
consumption which raised the 121,000,000 to 227,000,000. 
Out of these 227,000,000 the stores of bullion accumu¬ 
lated under the Sherman Act account for 125,000,000 oz.; 
and the residue, probably in the form of rc<lundant trade 
dollars, makes Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, and until lately 
Chili, pay double what they used to pay for every 
imported commodity. The same result has been pro¬ 
duced in the east, by such of the eastern exports as are 
not hoarded. In addition to the 227 surplus millions of 
ounces, we must reckon Soetbecr’s “latent reserve.^,'' 
w])ich however cut both ways; Inconvertible paper 
currencies in Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and until lat-ly in 
Chili, driving silver out of sight, wdiile commerce else- 
wlnsre lures nidden .silver back to the light of day. We 
will therefore leave this unknown quantity alone. 

There have been then three successive do.ses of 96, 40, 
and 106 millions eacli sprp.ad over 5 yeans. Against the 
idea that an increased coinage of 19, 8, and 21 millions 
per annum during those respective periods of five years 
would have counteracted the fall of the ratio, must be 
set the fact that consumption has increased nearly six¬ 
fold in 25 years, 1870-95; and tlmt this sixfold increase 
is inconceivable without a corresponding decrease of 
price. Thus had coinage taken olf the surplus silver 
without altering its price, it is possible that exports to 
the east might still register only 20,000,000 a year, 
industrial use only 10,000,000, and that the residuary 
129,000,000 a year would deluge the mints of civilised 
states; but this could not take place without lowering 
the gold value of silver coin. Silver would have certainly 
fallen, and the ratio to gold would have to have been 
revised more than once; and what civilised states would 
have lost by the immense purchases which they would 
have made, and by recolnages, it is impossible to esti¬ 
mate. The influence of mints may bo easily overrated, 
^rge quantities of silver have never been Ixmght by 
civilised states for coinage before 1870; although large 
quantities of coined silver were sold for gold between 
18ul and 1870, sales which could not have been ell'ected 
out for the eastern demand. Experience takes us but a 
VOL. Ill 


I little way; but it proves that what saved Kuroiie from 
the silver flood, and helped Franco to exchange a silver 
for a gold coinage, was the silver thirst of the east. This 
alone has kept pace with the unprecedented increase of 
the supply ; and it is Idle to speculate whether a com- 
binntioii of civilised silver-colnlng .stateji miglit have 
otfccte<l at a far greater cost and witluuit any accruing 
benefit to themselves, and with but little better results 
to the silver owner, the task which the cast sik-iit.l> 
effected. !<co App., Gold, Tngrease in thk Produc¬ 
tion OK; I'UOduction and Uoinauk ok. 

J. D. R. 

Silver Legi^latio'^ in the llNirKD 
»SIVIES. The coinage of silver as well us 
<»i j >ld was authori'sed by the general coinage 
act of 1792. and lull legal lender quality was 
given to the filver dollar. By the act of 
February 12, 1873, the dollar coin wa.s omitted 
from the list of silver coins, and «*onsequbntly 
authority for its coiii.»ge co.i.sed ; and in 1874 
the legal-tender power of silver was limited to 
an amount not exceeding $;> in one paymenl; 
With regard to tlio motives and methods which 
led to this legislation, there has been much 
prolonged and bitter disimto; the advocate's 
of silver coinage asserting that the omission of 
1873 was brought about without lair notice 
or discussion. By the ict of 28th February 
1878 (Bland Act, q.v.), provision was made 
for the purchase of a limited amount of silver 
at the market price by the government, of not 
less than $2,000,000 or more than $4,000,000 
monthly, which should be coined into dollars, 
as provided in act of 1837. The seigniorage 
was paid into the treasury. The amount witliin 
these limits was Icl’t to the diferetion of the 
secretary of the treasury, and during the twelve 
years in which this law was in operation the 
minimum purchase was adhered to. As silver 
depreciated in value tliis provided for the 
purchase of about thirty million silver dollars 
a year. Authority was also given for the i.ssue 
of silver certificates of larger denominations 
upon the deposit of silver dollars. This legisla¬ 
tion was brought about by the prevailing con¬ 
viction ill congress that a larger supply of money 
than gold could furnish was needed, and by 
opposition to the contraction of the currency ; 
and was a compromise for the original bill of 
the lionso of repicsentatives which provided for 
the free coinage of silver without limit. The 
existence of a struggle is indicated by the fact 
that the measure was passed over the veto of 
the president. As Prof. Taussig remarks {The 
Silver Situatim in the United States^ p. 7), 
‘‘This characteristic of* the measure, it need 
hardly be said, was the result not of any 
deliberate intention to try a new experiment, 
but of the spirit of compromise which explains 
so many anomalies in the legislation of demo¬ 
cratic communities.” An attempt was made 
by the banka belonging to the New York 
clearing-house to prevent the use of silver in 
their mutual settlements. On the other hand, 
to encourage the use of silver, congress ap¬ 
propriated funds for the use of the treasury 

2 D 
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(lepai tmcnt to ship silver free of expense to all 
apjilieants in any part of the country. Again, 
in 1886, congress authorised the issue of silver 
certificates in donoininations of one, two, and 
five dollars (30th June). By tlie act of 14th 
July 1890, as the result of further popular 
agitation for a still more extended use of silver, 
another compromise measure, popularly known 
as the Sherman Act, was enacted, providing, 
in place of the legislation of 1878, for the 
purchase of silver bujlion to the amount of 
4,500,000 ounces monthly, or so much thereof 
as may be offered at the market price not 
exceeding $1*00 for 371J- gi‘ains of ])ure silver 
(equivalent to $1*2929 per ounce), and for 
the issue in payment thereof of treasury notes. 
Of this jmrehasod silver, so much should be 
coined, after 1891, as was necessary to provide 
for the rcdem])tion of such special treasury 
notes as might be presented in exchange for 
silver. As, liowevcr, it was the policy of the 
treasury department to redeem these notes in 
gold if demanded, there was little call for the 
full coinage of silver on this account. The 
treasury notes thus issued are a complete legal 
tender. This act was repealed in 1894, and 
at the present time (1898) there is no general 
authority for the purchase of silver for coinage 
purposes. The operations of the Sherman Act 
are well presented in the annual reports of 
the director of the American mint. 

'riie following table exhibits the operations 
under the law which weut into clfect 13th August 
1890 to 30th June 1897 


Bilver bullion purchased, 168,674,682 fine oz., 

cost ..$155,031,002 

Bullion coined into dollars, 53,236,220 
fine oz., cost .... 61,594,689 

Bahnico (afterallowance for 
wastage), 11.5,438,461 

fine oz., cost .... 104,336,312 

The bullion produced 

about . . $68,750,000 

After deducting seignior¬ 
age (over $17,000,000), 
there remain for re¬ 
demption of treasury 
notes 


Treasury note issue 
Redeemed in silver and 
rancelleil . 


51,69 4,689 

$155,931,002 

41,063,722 


Outstanding 30th June 

1896.$114,867,280 

[P. \V. Taussig, Silver Situation in the United 
States', New York, 1893, originally published by 
the American Econ. Assoc., No. 1, vol. 7, in its 
Publications. The demonetisation of silver in 
1873 is discussed by F. A. Walker, International 
BimiiUjwn, London and New York, 1896, pp. 
183-187; Bimetallism in the United States, by J.L. 
Laiighlin, New York, 1886, pp. 92-105 ; Money 
and Banking, by H. White, New York, 1896, pp. 


21S-223. For the legislation of 1878 see also 
Laughlin as above, pp. 179-204. See App., Gold, 
Increase in thk Production op ; Silver, Pro- 

DUCTfON AND COINAGE OF.] D. R. D, 

SIMON, James (o5. 1767). 

A native of La Rochelle, settled in Dublin, 
where he was a merchant, joined the Physico-His- 
torical Society, became F.R.S. (1748), and published 
his Bssay ioxoards an Historical Account of Irish 
Coins (1749), with eight plates, appendices contain¬ 
ing acts, etc. This work was based on Sir J. Ware’s 
and Bishop Nicholson’s work, but was, according to 
Ruding {Annals, pt. ix.), who is echoed by J. R. 
M‘Culloch {Literature of Pol, Econ,,y p. 163) 
and M. Chevalier {Dictionnaire de VEc, Pol,) “the 
most valuable of all the publications upon the 
coinage of any part of the united dominions ” ; 
and J. Lindsay has added but little to what he 
calls its “ extreme accuracy and deep research ” ; 
View of the Coinage of Ireland (1839). There 
are good criticisms on portions of his work in the 
Numismatic Gironkle, 3rd ser. i. 310; ii. 308. 
The edition of 1810 embodies Snelling’s Supple¬ 
ment (1770) with three additional plates, and also 
a fourth plate. 

[List of the Fellows of the Royal Society (1664- 
1797).— Catalogue of Coins sold 1767, — Notes and 
Queries (1857), p. 9, (1896), vol. x. p. 24.] 

J. D. R. 

SIMONY. See Patronage. 

SIMPLE CONTRACT. A term used to 
describe contracts not couched in the form 
of a deed under seal. All such contracts, even 
though they be in writing, which is in some 
cases required by law, are simple contracts. 
Consideration is necessary to tlie validity oi 
every simple contract. The right of action 
arising under a simple contract is available for 
six years after the date fixed for performance. 
Creditors under simple contract can prove in 
bankruptcy equally with creditors under a 
contract by deed (see Contract, Law of ; 
Speciality Debt). f. c. m. 

SINCLAIR, Sir John, Bart. (1764-1835), 
was brought up to the law, but never practised. 
He sat in parliament for Caithness in 1790 
and 1807, and afterwards for several English 
constituencies. His public activity was many- 
sided and untiring, both in practical work and 
in literature, but it was to agi*iculture and 
finance that he devoted most attention. A 
society for the improvement of British wool 
was established by him at Edinburgh, and he 
was the main mover in the institution of the 
Board of Agriculture. Of this board he 
became president. In the same year he sug¬ 
gested and promoted the restoration of public 
credit, after several bank failures, by the 
issue of exchequer bills ; but in 1797, standing 
aloof from government, he distrusted their 
bank restriction act, though he afterwards 
gave it his approval. 

His chief contributions to agricultural literature 
are the Statistical Account of Scotland, a valuable 
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compilation, the making of which he direcled, 
ETid the General Report of Scotland, drawn up by 
the board of agriculture, and of internal improve¬ 
ment, which he superintended, writing himself 
tlie introduction and the conclusion. In this 
work he advocated a “judicious system of encour¬ 
aging regulations,” for instance, experimental 
farms at the public cost, protective duties on 
imports and bounties on exports, and the improve¬ 
ment, by government help, of means of com¬ 
munication, such as roads and bri(iges.— Report 
on the subject of Shetlaind Wool in 1790, and an 
Address to the Landed Interest on the Cos n Bill in 
1791. In the department of li nance, besides j 
several pamphlets or books on joint-stock enter- i 
prises and banking, he wrote Hints an the state oj 
(Mr Finances, 1783, and History qf the Public 
Rerenne of the British Empire in 1735 (3rd e<lit. 
ISOf)). This is full of detail without neglect of 
gener.d principles, plentifully illnstrded with 
tnMes, and ample in its treatment of later yt- ’a, 
llwmgh rather insufficient, in the light of n.t.dv.ru 
knowledge, for the earliest periods. Particular 
i-.ttention is given to the national debt and to 
Pitt’s financial administration. His views of the 
future of the revenue were sanguine. 

[Mmoir by Rev. John Sinclair, his son.— 
Diet of Eminent Scotsmen. — Diet, qf Living 
Authors, 1816, with considerable list of bis 
writings.] k. a* i*- 

SINECURE. A sinecure {sine cura) may 
be defined as an office to which only nominal 
duties are attached. Such offices have 
abounded at certain, periods both in church 
and state. In France, before the revolution, 
they were very numerous. The ahbis, so fre¬ 
quently mentioned in French history and 
literature, were ecclesiastical sinecurists. By 
the concordat of 1616, the French crown 
acquired the right to nominate abh4s commen- 
data ires of certain monasteries. These persons 
received a large proportion of the revenues, 
but liad no share in the government of their 
respective houses. They w’ero not required to 
reside, and they did not always take orders. 
Similar abuses prevailed in tlie neighbouring 
countries. The celebrated General Prince Eugene 
was known as ** Monseignenr I'Abbc de Savoie,” 
because be was titular abbot of San Michele in 
Cbiusa. The civil adniiiiistration of France 
also swarmed with sinecurists. The governor¬ 
ships of the different provinces had.hardly any 
duties attached, the real administration being 
in the hands of the “ intendants.” Just before 
the revolution the governorship of Guienne was 
valued at 120,000 livres, and the governorship 
of Languedoc at 160,000 livres. In the court, 
too,^inecures abounded. The royal kitchen 
alorm comprised 296 officers, most of whom had 
little or nothing to do with the preparation of 
the royal repasts. The household of the infant 
daughter of Louis XVI. numbered 80 persons, 
chiefly serving for show. Though the evil was 
gravest in France, it was not trifling in England. 
Down to 1783 the royal household contained 


many well-paid offices which served chiefly as 
means of parliamentary corruption. Thus the 
king’s turnspit as Burke tells us, was a 
mouber of parliament But the most lucra- 
tivo sinecures were those connected with the. 
treasury, the places of the tellers, the auditore, 
and the clerk of the pells. As these officers 
were fiaid by fees and percentages on the monies 
which passed through their hands, the work 
being done by deputies, their profits were 
n^’Viiys growing. In 1783 a fixed salary of 
A'2700 a year was assigned to tho tellers. In 
1812 Lord Camden, the last of tlie tellers 
appointed under the old system, surrendered to 
tho state all the prollts in excers of this salary 
to which he would have been • niitled. By 
this liberality on his part tho treasury saved 
£244,400 in twenty-two years. 

Various causes have tended to multiply sine¬ 
cures. Offices which had once been important, 
but bad been rendered useless by changes in 
administration, have been retained either through 
.sheer neglect or as a means of influencing an 
aristocracy or a parliament. At other times, 
offices which were useless from the beginning have 
been created to swell the pomp of a court. In 
France, under th6 old monarchy, the creation and 
sale of sinecure offices was a familiar means of 
raising money when the treasury was exhausted. 
The general suppression of sinecures in the 19th 
century has been brought about partly by the 
better control of governments by the tax-payers, 
and partly*by tlie pressure of needful expenses 
which makes frugality imperative. The growth 
of bureaucracy tends, however, to produce a 
number of petty sinecures. In some states, 
notably in Italy and Greece, the officials are far 
more numerous than their work requires. 

The existence of sinecures has sometimes been 
of advantage to men of real merit in science or 
letters. Many eminent Englishmen in the 18th 
century held sinecure offices. Sinecures such as 
the presidency of tlie council or the chancellor¬ 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster serve as a provision 
for statesmen who are useful in the cabinet, 
though unable to undertake a department. A few 
oniainental sinecures in a court are harmless il 
the stipend is nominal. But speaking generally, 
sinecures must be considered pernicious abuses. 
They exhaust the revenue, they encourage idlene.ss, 
they assist corruption, and are obstacles to ad¬ 
ministrative reform. Their multiplication is a 
sign of political decay ; their suppression a 
symptom of political vitality. 

[For examples of sinecures, see the literature 
and general histories of France and England in 
the 18th century ; Taiue, Ancien Rigime. —Burke, 
Speech on Economical Rqform.'] F. o. m. 

SINECURES, Colonial. One of tho most 
discreditable political abuses on record was that 
of conferring posts of responsibility in the 
colonies on men in England who took no 
personal part whatever in the duties, and never 
went out even to see the colonies where their 
office lay. They were simply devices for ex¬ 
tracting fees in order to furnish incomes for 
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court favourites at fust, for paihanun ay 
partisans later on. The abuse lan ou oi 
nearly two centuries. The ollices were con¬ 
ferred by letters patent, and the patentees at 
once appointed deputies en pernitnwice. In 
fact they put the ollice up to auction ; the lessee 
to pay over a certain amount, db the work, and 
get what he could. The proportion of revenue 
allotted to the work is illustrated in the letting 
of an ollice estimated at £1050 for £340 a 
year. Of course the holders of the leases had 
to squeeze out fees to the utmost from the 
unfortunate colonists. The perniciousness of 
the system needs no demonstration, but it is 
strikingly shown in the fact that, owing to the 
comptrollersliipof customs at Kingston, Jamaica, 
being a j)atent oilice, fees on shipping in that 
port were five times liighcr than those in the 
Atlantic ports after the independence of those 
colonies. 

These abuses prevailed over all our colonics 
and plantations where crown offices were con¬ 
cerned. In 1814 it appears that the “colonial 
sccjretarysliip,” i.e. the chief administrative 
ollice under the governor, was in the hands of 
absentees in eveiy one of our colonies. The 
climax of abuse was, however, inllicted on the 
great colony of Virginia which had to pay an 
absentoo governor, the Earl of Orkney, for 
forty years. 

In vain did the colonial legislatures protest; 
in 1699, 1711, 1716, they passed acts against 
non-rcsidcnce; but the absentees lived near 
Westminster, anrl these acts were “disallowed.” 
At last, in 1782, Lord Lansdowno, secretary 
of state, forbad the issue of more non-resident 
licenses; but the colonial fees were too con¬ 
venient for government purposes to bo parted 
with hastily, and it was sixty years before 
reform was clfeeted. in 1814 there were still 
91 such offices, held by 55 absentees—several 
had more than one - and of these 90 had been 
issued since Lord Lansdowne's order. But 
the atmosphere of the aj>proaching reform bill 
proved elloctive, and by 1834 they bad been 
reduced to 6, and soon they disappeared. 

A. O. 

SINGLE TAX, Tjii<:, is the ordinary name 
for the proposal “to obtain all public revenue, 
national ami local, by kiking as nearly as may 
bo all the rental value of natural opportuniUes, 
without regard to improvements.” This, how¬ 
ever, is only the fiscal side of the pro{)Osition. 
The real problem, as stated in George’s Pro</rcss 
and Poverty, is to discover the law which as¬ 
sociates increasing want with advancing wealth, 
the cAUse of “ recurring industrial depressions, 
and of the tendency of wages to a minimum 
which will give but a bare living.” Advocates of 
the single tax find this cause in the institution 
of private property in land. The proposed 
method of collecting public revenue, by ap¬ 
propriating economic rent to public services. 


and leaving to producers of wealth the exclusive 
enjoyment of their entire product, will, it is 
believed, rcvcJ'se the present tendency of wages 
and interest to a minimum and cure the evih 
arising from (lie unjust and unequal distribution 
of wealth. Tiie proposition is to abolish all 
taxation save that upon land values. The 
argument for the proposition rests upon a 
distinction between the wealth produced as 
the result of individual effort (w’ages and 
interest) and that which results from the 
aid given by the community as a whole to 
individuals (economic rent) ; or as otherwise 
^pressed, between the product of industry on 
land at the margin of cultivation and the 
,;rcater product of any industry more favour- 
iibly situated. “Economic rent” is identified 
with unearned increment (sec Increment, the 
Unearned). The effects which are expected to 
follow from the adoption of the single tax are ; 

1. That it would “lift the whole enormous 
weight of taxation from productive industry,” 
opening new opportunities for the investment 

•f labour and capital. 

2. That it would “counteract the tendency 
to inequality.” 

3. That “all classes whose interests as land 
owners do not largely exceed their interests as 
labourers or capitalists, or botli, would directly 
gain.” 

4. That “greater simplicity would be possible 
in government.” 

Physiocratic writers liad favoured a Land Tax 
ipon grounds not unlike those now put forward 
by advocates of tlie single tax, and .John Stuart 
Mill was president of a society for the promul¬ 
gation of the idea that future unearned increment 
sliould bo appropriated by the state. But the 
tnodern single taxer proposes not merely the 
appropriation of the future increment, but also 
the confiscation of all existing land values to 
the amount “that will leave the least selling 
lie by which the action of the market will 
serve to measure assessments and make sufficient 
return to induce private individuals to act as real 
estate agents without direction of government.” 

It is argued that to leave land owners in 
possession of their present incomes would be 
to continue a wrong against society. ^ 

Herbert Spen(^er, in Social Statics, deduced 
the right of each man to the use of the eartli 
from the law of equal freedom, and held that 
the maintenance of this right necessarily forbids 
private property in laud. (This has since 
n retracted by him). The recent tendency 
among advocates of the single tax is to ^ace 
tlie weight of their argument upon the priMiple 
that the rental value of land justly belongs to 
I community, rather than upon the economic 
and social blessings to be obtained from the 
measure. It thus becomes a question of ethics 
rather than of economics. Economic prosperity 
could not survive the carrying out of the pro- 
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posal, as the mainspring of individual energy 
would be broken. 

[See the writings of Henry George: Progress 
and Poverty (New York, 1879); Social Problems 
(New York, 1884) ; The Land Question (New 
York, 1888).—Alfred R. Wallace, Land National¬ 
isation (London, 1882).—F. A. Walker, Lund aiul 
its Rent (Boston, 1883).—W. T. Harris, TUc Right 
of Property and the Ovmp'^hip of Land (Boston. 
1887). Discussion by Henry Ceorgc, K. A. 
Seligman, and others, publisiicd by the Aniorican 
Social Science Association (Concord, Mass., 1S90 ; 
also arts, on Dovb and T. Spenck. ] k. t. d. 

SINKING FUND. 

History of the Sinking Kun<ls, p. 405 ; Walpole's Sinking 

FunJ, 1716, p. 405; Sinking'Fund, 1717-r<>s, p. i05; 

Sinking Funu, 1786, p. 405 ; W. Pitt's Sink .g J."ind, 

p. 40r. ; Vansittart’s Sinking Fund, 

Prill .;iplo of a Sinking Fund, p. 407. 

A riinkiij^i fund is h fund Ibitnc*' by tlio 
iu/csfnionfc of aiiimal savings or other coni • ' 
tioTH with a view to the Ultimate ap})licaiion 
of I he moneys so accumulated in payment of a 
previously incurred public debt. 

The mismanagement of certain attempts to 
form a sinking fund for Great Britain during 
the 18th century discredited th.e term, which 
has been held U}) to ridicule by many writers 
on finance as representing an illusory and un¬ 
scientific ex[)edient. This, however, is to 
mistake the abuse of a thing for its use. 

It is a sound policy in finance to begin 
making gradual provision for the repayment of 
a loan from an early period in the currency 
of the loan. It is practically impossible in 
national finance to arrange for the payment of 
largo masses of debt at one time. It is of 
littlo use as a matter of experience to devote 
the surpluses of good years to reduction of 
debt. The payment of interest on a debt has 
become so much part of a nation's life that it 
seems easier to let it run than to make a sacrifice 
and repay it. But if a regular annual provision 
over and above the interest be put by every 
year for the purpose of forming a capital fund 
and for ultimate use in repaying the debt, it 
becomes a sort of sacred obligation, which it 
is discreditable to .shirk. 

The authors, therefore, of the earlier sinking 
funds were on a sound basis as far as principles 
went. 

History of the Sinldng Funds, —Although 
there seem to have been certain earlier germs 
of a special fund for repayment of certain debts 
(see 8 & 9 Will. III. c. 20 in 1697 and other 
later acts), the first plan for the discharge of 
the national debt formed on a regular system 
was Sir Robert Walpole’s sinking fund, which 
was finally established in 1716 (3 Geo. I. c. 17) ; 
the terms of tho act establishing it enacted that 
the surplus of certain specified duties and funds 
“ shall be appropriated, reserved, and employed 
to and for discharging the principal and interest 
of such national debts and incumbrances as were 


incurred before the 25th December 1716, and 
are declared to be national debts and are pro¬ 
vided for by act of parliament, in such manner 
and form as shall be directed or appointed by 
any future act or acts of parliament to be dis¬ 
charged therewith or out of the same, and to or 
for none other u«o, intent, or purpose whatso¬ 
ever.” Various acts wore passed from time to 
time for carrying further sums to tho credit of 
the fund. This first sinking fui\d broke down 
oh''i(>usly because, at an early period of its 
existence, acts were j»assed to charge exi»endituro 
of difierent kinds upon the fund. In fact 
parliament deliberately rlivcited the fund from 
its legitimate objects, first by tunnll encroach- 
nients, afterwards by chargin/.: it more 

than half the interest of the national debt 
together with tho gi eater part of tho other 
annual expenditure. In the r(?ports of the 
public accounts commissioners of 1780-83, the 
fund as such scarcely tigures, and the early 
formation of a plan for tho reduction of tho debt 
was urged, with tho rocoinrnendation that the 
obvious moans to this end was the creation of a 
fund to bo invariably employed under proper 
direction to the gradual diminution of the public 
debt. 

Tho thorough roLteniiess of this piece of 
financing will be seen at once from the follow¬ 
ing figures:— 

Total legitimate receipts of the 
sinking fund from 1717*38 . £20 0 ,613, 693 

Amount of fund applied to pay in¬ 
terest on debt 1717-88 . . £98,768,623 

Amount applied to ordinary ex¬ 
penditure .... 93,251,704 

£19j, 020,327 

Amount aj)plied to reduction of 

debt.£23,984,344 

Excess of expenditure over income 
in tho whole period 1717-88 . £184,615,814 

Amount of loans raised . . £189,417,658 

in other words tho fund was almost entirely 
absorbed by expenditure other than tho repay¬ 
ment of debt; notwithstanding thus, there was 
an excess of expenditure over income in the 
whole period which approached the whole 
amount of the sinking fund ; and while on the 
one hand a sinking fund was being diverted 
from its purpose of repaying debt, on the other 
a new debt almost equal in amount to the 
sinking fund was being incurred. 

In 1786 the consolidated fund was formed 
with tho view of taking over the charges which 
had exhausted Walpole’s sinking fund, and a 
new sinking fund was instituted by W. PiTr 
under 26 Geo. III. c. 81. Tho real author 
of tho scheme was said to be Dr. Price ; and 
ho showed that he rightly grasi)cd the principle 
which should guide such legislation—consign¬ 
ment to a permanent commission, penalties for 
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dereliction of duty, determination to keep up a 
settled rate of contribution. The proposal was 
to set aside je260,000 quarterly, or jei,000,000 
a year, out of the old surplus duties which 
formed the previous fund, according to an act of 
the following year out of the consolidated fund; 
all moneys were to be paid into the Bank of 
England, to the credit of certain commissioners 
who were to apply them to the reduction of the 
national debt, and in no other manner what¬ 
soever. Certign other sources for income were 
also assigned to the commissioners. With the 
total received they were to purchase portions 
of the public debt, and if possible below par; 
stock so purchased was to bo transferred to the 
account of the commissioners at the Bank of 
England, which received future dividends thereon 
for credit of the commissioners till the dividends 
HO received reached £4,000,000 a year. 

It appears to have been intended that thus 
£6,000,000 a year would be devoted to the 
purchase of stock, on which the dividends 
would lapse, the nominal capital being trans¬ 
ferred to the credit of the commissioners till it 
amounted to the same sum as the debt. 

In 1792, besides a further incidental provision 
for discharge of debt sometimes called a sinking 
fund but not properly one, there was introduced 
the principle of the true sinking fund as it is 
now understood, viz. that in raising further 
loans, besides interest an annual provision of 
I per cent should be made for gradual re¬ 
demption. This plan, however, was modified 
in 1798. 

The two sinking funds above described were 
combined in 1802, the main features of each 
being, however, maintained. 

Of Lord Henry Petty’s proposal for a new 
sinking fund on more complex principles it is 
unnecessary to say anything, as it came to 
nothing. 

In 1813 the sinking fund was modified 
by Mr. Vansi'itart when chancellor of the 
exchequer; the deUiils of the change are not 
important; its main points were the final dis¬ 
charge of the old debt of 1786 and a general 
and continuous application of the fund to all 
loans thereafter raised. The act (53 Geo. III. 
0 . 35) legalising the change recited that the 
amount of £238,360,1 13 ; 18 : 1 had been actu¬ 
ally purchosoii by moiius of the sinking fuml. 

In 1817 the sinking fund of Ireland was 
consolidated with that of Great Britain, and 
in 1819 the whole question of those funds was 
considered by a committee of the House of 
Commons which jmssed a resolution in favour 
of setting aside £.5,000,000 a year surplus 
income for the purpi^se of discharging debt. 
In practice this led to a series of illusive 
operations with a view to showing a surplus of 
£5,000,000 yearly—a chief feature in which 
w.is borrowing from the sinking fund itself. 

In 1828 (4 Geo. IV. c. 19) one more effort 


was made to reconstitute the sinking fund on 
the simple basis of a provision of £6,000,000 
a year from the consolidated fund. But in 
the ensuing years this provision was misapplied 
ill aid of the conversion of the debt. 

Thus far it would appear that the general 
principle described was tolerably sound and 
based upon a laudable intention. The method 
in which the principle was applied or rather 
infringed provoked the criticism of every sound 
financier. The fund may bo considered to 
have received its death-blow from Lord Gren¬ 
ville’s essay in 1827 followed by the recom¬ 
mendations of the parliamentary finance com¬ 
mittee in 1828. 

The facts of the operations up to that date 
were as follows :— 

Receipts of Sinking Fund— 

Issues from the exchequer . . £73,294,278 

Percentage on new loans, etc. . 166,473,919 

Other receipts . . . -. 97,126,693 

£336,894,890 

Application of Fund— 

To pay off debt. . , , £330,050,466 

To pay life annuities, etc. . , 6,844,436 

£ 336,894,890 

Nominal amount of debt re¬ 
deemed .... £472,942,703 

Fresh loans raised . . . £1,052,586,700 

from which it appears that just about half the 
actual receipts of the fund were raised by loans ; 
and that while the fund was accumulating 
further debt was being incurred, so that in any 
case the reduction of debt was imaginary rather 
than real. 

There was, however, an actual loss to the 
nation upon the continuance of the fund, for 
it has been calculated that the loans raised 
during the great war at the beginning of the 
century carried interest at an average rate of 
£5:0:6 per cent, whereas the previous loans 
to the extinction of which the sinking fund 
was devoted carried only £4 : lOs. per cent in¬ 
terest. In fact, debt w’as inciuTed at a higher 
rate of interest to pay off debt at a lower rate, 
—a piece of unsound finance which the straits 
of the nation did not justify, which cost us 
over ^ per cent on at least £330,050,455, or 
more than a million and a half a year for many 
years. 

It is little wonder that the sinking fund was 
assailed by the economists of the second quarter 
of this century. This worthless compound of 
delusion and absuixlity”—M‘Culloch calls it. 
“We doubt,” he says, “if the history of the 
world can furnish another instance of so extra¬ 
ordinary ail infatuation.” 

The House of Commons coinniittee of 1828 
restored the idea of the sinking fund to its 
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original and proper basis, although at the time 
the recommendation had an air of novelty ; it 
decided that a sinking fund can only depend 
on a surplus of revenue; and suggested that 
the aim of the chancellor of the exchequer 
should he to obtain an annual surplus of 
£3,000,000 a year to be devoted to the extinc* 
tion of debt. A modification of this recom¬ 
mendation was proposed by Goulburn in his 
budget speech of 11th July 1828, and in 1829 
a definite arrangement was earned into effect 
wliereby one-fourth of the surplus of revenue in 
each' year was to be issued to the national debt 
commission^ who were empowered to buy 
up exchequer bills or other portions of funded 
or unfunded debt as seemed to them most 
advantageous. 

For about forty years this arrangement was 
in force, but the annual ampunt devoted to the 
extinction of debt never reached anythin': like 
£3,000,000 ; on the average of years it was not 
more than £1,300,000. 

In 1866 the special acts relating to sinking 
funds were repealed and the remnants of the 
old sinking fund of 1786 swept away, but a 
provision was retained under which certain 
surplus revenues were applied to the extinction 
of debt. The results of this provision still 
survive under the name of the Old Sinking 
Fund” ; in 1876 (38 & 39 Viet. c. 45), the 
present **New Sinking Fund” was instituted 
by the enactment that a certain annual sum 
should be devoted to the service of the debt, 
and that such balance of this amount as was 
not required for interest should be applied as a 
sinking fund. 

But these arrangements, which have on 
occasion been suspended for a time, are not 
true sinking funds; and the most recent at¬ 
tempt at such a fund in this country, the 
provision of a true sinking fund to pay olf the 
local loans annuities (44-45 Viet. c. 55), has 
been shortlived. 

It may be stated broadly that in recent years 
the idea of devoting any definite proportion of 
the surplus revenue to the extinction of debt, 
has been abandoned in favour of the plan of 
terminable annuities, or special schemes of con¬ 
version. But considerable reductions were 
made in the years 1906, 1907, and 1912. 
[See National Debt.] 

Sir Robert Giffen in 1867 {Essays in Finance^ 
1st series, 4th ed. (1886), p. 259) made a stand 
against the prevailing sentiment, and formulated 
an able plea for a national effort to reduce the 
debt, though this at present presses very lightly 
on the British nation as compared with the time 
when it was contracted. A good sketch of the 
change of opinion in this direction is given in 
a parliamentary return of 1869, 366, f., pp. 
724-25. 

rrinciple of a Sinking Fund. —As indicated in 
the opening words of this article, a sinking fund 


is in its essence a good thing. It is used with 
great effect in modern public loans of a limited 
currency. In spite of the discredit which fell 
upon the old oinking fund the essence of the 
system has been preserved and applied by 
financiers during the last fifty years. T1 e 
United States, for instance, after the war of 
1862, set aside 1 per cent of their entire debt 
every year as a sinking fund {Foreign Oj/ia 
F^orlSf 289, United States, 1888, p. 18). 

The successful application of a sinking fund 
depends on two things ; (1) the regular invest¬ 
ment of a given annual c»nm, the ])ro(luco of 
taxation or savings, to be applied to the reduc¬ 
tion of debt; (2) the aceunmlation of all the 
interest upon such sums I’or the same purpose. 

The claim made by Dr. Pkice for the old 
sinking fund, that it was accumulating at com¬ 
pound interest and paying off debt by its own 
unaided force, was theoretically accurate ; if the 
fund had been invested outside the country and 
the interest received had been also so invested 
each year—each annual sum would have been 
bearing compound interest. The claim, how¬ 
ever, was in the particular instance based on 
a fallacy, because the annual contributions were 
invested in the purchase of the debt which they 
were intended to pay off; therefore the dividends 
received on the contributions were in effect 
payments on a dead debt and in themselves 
unnecessary,—in other words increased contri¬ 
butions from the tax-payer under the guise of 
dividends. Under such a scheme, especially 
when the principal was often raised from loan 
funds, it was absurd to attribute any merit to 
the sinking fund beyond the bare facts. 

In the case of loans to communities such 
as some of'the crown colonies of the British 
empire, whose resources are not unlimited, and 
whose credit is easily shaken by over-borrowing, 
the sinking fund is a guarantee which greatly 
increases the confidence of the lending public. 
Such loans are usually repayable within a limited 
period. To provide for that repayment with¬ 
out .undue pressure at anyone time the borrowing 
body—colonial government, or municipality, or 
whatever it may be—provides usually 1 per 
cent per annum on the capital of the loan 
over and above the interest, payable to trustees 
who invest the sums so received in the securities 
of other bodies, and accumulate both capital 
and interest in such a way as to form a fund 
amounting by annual ‘accretions and at com¬ 
pound interest to the total debt to be repaid. 
Almost all the smaller British colonial loans at 
the present day, whether issued in bonds or as 
inscribed stock, carry a sinking fund of this 
kind, calculated to pay off the caj»ital at the 
expiration of the currency of the loan. The 
success of such funds is undeniable, because 
they can obtain the two conditions essortial to 
success, viz. ofiicial trustees of unimpeachable 
integrity and an area of absolutely sound in- 
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vestment much larger than the debt which 
they are intended to pay off. 

The latter of these conditions is not readily 
available in the case of tlie debt of a great 
nation, which cannot find a largo field for 
foreign investment without unduly driving up 
the price of the stock in wliich it elects to 
invest, and in any case must take a risk of loss 
if it quarrels with the nation whose stock it 
holds. For such a nation simple paying off 
and wiping out of its own debt is the safest 
plan. 

[The literature of the old sinking fund is con- 
sitierable, vide M'Culloch’s Literature of Political 
JCconomt/^ 1845, pp. 820 et seq. See especially 
Pari, lieturn^ 366, f., of 1868-69, pp. 710 et seq. 

I "rice, Appml to the Natim on the Subject of the 
iVational Debit 1774.—Hamilton, An Inquiry into 
the National Defd, 1813.—Grenville, An Essay on 
the Sinkluff Eundf 1827.—M‘Culloch, Taxation 
and Finance, pp. 446 et seq., London, 1849; 
Parliamentary Returns, c. 8520-1847.—Ricardo, 
Works, pp. seq. and Letters.^ c. a. u. 

SISA. The grant to the treasury of Aragon, 
and later on of Castile, of a certain proportion 
of each parcel of goods weighed or incasiircd. 
'fho levying of the Servicio {q.v.) was often 
votc<l under this form. 

[Piernas Hurtado, Tratado de la Hacienda, vol. 
ii. p. 55 (4th ed., Madrid, 1891), and Canga 
Arguelles, Diccionario de la Hacienda (London, 
1826).] E. oa. 

SISMONDI, Jean Ckart.es Leonard 
S rMONDE DE (1773-1842), Imni and died at 
Geneva. Celebrated principally as an historian, 
he deserves to be .studied for the independence 
of his intellect, the integrity of his character, 
and his lofty hiiinanitarian sentiments—not¬ 
withstanding the errors in his economic views, 
particularly with regard to labour questions. 

Ho began life as an employe in a house of 
business at Lyons, which was broken up 
by political events and the commencement of 
the revolution. After returning to Geneva, 
his family were obligeil, for the sake of safety, 
to take refuge in Kiiglaiul. They soon returned 
to make a short sUiy in (huiova, where young 
Charles narrowly escaped death in defending 
his fellow-couiitryiiioii. 

His father then bought land in the country 
near Florence, and Charles Sisiuondi gave 
himself up entirely to agriculture. This was 
the beginning of his study of political economy, 
and it was a happy beginning. The econoinio 
conditions of this branch of industry were to 
him the object of deep study,—interesting traces 
of which are to be found in all his later works. 

Among other things, tlie advantages of 
MitTAYAGE have often been ably illustrated by 
him. 

His first work, Tableau de I'ayru ulture toscane, 
8 VO, 1801, date.s from this period. Two years 
aftfti ho published La richesse ou pidncipes d'fco- 
noniie politique appliqufs d la legislation du com¬ 


merce, 2 vols. 8vo, 1803, his masterpiece, in which 
he boldly avows himself on the side of Adam 
Smith, seeking, however, to correct him in some 
points. He was not then acquainted with J. B. 
Say, whose great work 2'raiti d’iconomie politique 
appeared in 1803. However, they agreed on several 
.subjects, not the least important of these being 
Free Trade. The weak side of Sisinondi after 
this date w;is the question of the division of the 
value of a product between the different factors by 
which it had been created. His mistake on this 
question, which was only half formulated in 1803, 
may bo described as the theory of the essential 
wage—what the Roman Catholic Church at the 
jjreseiit day calls the/wsfe salaire; this took definite 
form as time went on. His views are questionable 
also on the question of the basts of the right of 
property which he regarded “as a fortunate 
usurpation, a gift of society, and not a natural 
right anterior to it.” Between 1807-18 he published 
his celebrated llistoire des repuhliques italiennes 
du moyen-dge (16 vols. 8vo), a work of the first 
rank in which economic subjects are often ap¬ 
proached with a masterly hand. 

A journey which ho maile, at the commencement 
of the restoration, to England, whore ho had not 
been since 1793, had an unfavourable influence 
on his economic views. The influence exercised 
by the increase of machinery on the condition of 
the work-people on the other side of the Channel 
touclicil him deeply. The sufferings he witnessed 
moved him to such an extent as to iiiflueuce his 
public opinions. From that time his reason was 
the slave of the sentitnental impulses of his heart, 
and Les nouveaux principes d'ico7iomie politique 
ou de la nchesse dans ses rapports avec la population 
(2 vols. Svo, 1st ed. 1819 ; 2rid ed. 1827) display 
serious incongruities when compared with his 
work of 1803. In the latter he declares that 
economic science is “ in many resjiects the domain 
of sensibility and the imagination,” and attacks 
with vigour the doctrine of laissez-faire, laissez- 
passer. This work is a mine whence the socialists 
have extracted those erroneous but moving argu¬ 
ments with which they attack the natural order 
of economic society. In conclusion, Sismondi 
proposes two remedies, the one—prohibition by 
law of the marriage of all who cannot prove they 
have sullicieut means to bring up a family. He 
proposed this specific in 1819 ; he gave it up in 
1827. The other—the charging the employer 
with whatever is required to make up what he 
terms the necessary wage of the workmen. 

In other words, the supposed needs of the 
labourer—thing.s which are extremely variable, 
varying according to country, period, individuals, 
lirofe.ssiou, age, customs, etc.—are to fix his salary. 

This discussion on the position of the workman's 
wage is characteristic of the time when Sismondi 
WTOte his principal works, a period influenced by 
the distress caused by the great war on the 
coiitinont and the economic troubles which followed 
when peace returned to Europe. 

The development of the erroneous doctrine of 
the necessary wage is set forth theoretically in 
Richesse commei'ciale, 1S03. A letter to Channing 
written in 1831 shows that Sismondi at last had 
doubts as to the efficacy of the second remedy, and 
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renounced it while proposing others. A collection 
in three volumes appeared 1836-38 under the 
title of Etudes sur les sciences sociales —the first 
was devoted to Etudes sur les constitutions des 
peuples libres^ and the two others to ihudes sur 
Viconomie politique which reproduced the views in 
the former work almost literally, or at least views 
inspired by the same doctrine. 

Sisraoudi devoted twenty-three years of his life 
(from 1818 to 1842) to liis Histoire des Frangais 
consisting of thirty-one v<^lumes of which one 
volume contains the tables. He was prevented 
by death from doing more than twenty^-nine 
volumes, and the thirtieth as well as the generai 
index is written by M. Arnedce Jlciiee. It is an 
excellent work, but it would have gained, especi¬ 
ally as regards style, by another revision. 

Sismoiidi, in conjunction with Fix, assisted in 
the establishment of the Revue nouveito U'^conornie 
politique^ which, in spite ol its excellent editors, 
existed only for a sh»wr. time (1833 lbo5). 

Sismondi took part throughout his lim <. the 
poljiif'al movements of his country—he was a 
member of the Ass&tnhlie constituante helvetique^ 
and was appointed an active member a few days 
before his di^ath, when he delivered a speech, 
though with great difficult}". 

Besides those just mentioned, Sisraoudi produced 
many works, the most important of which are 
De la litUrature du midi de VEurope (4 vols. 8vo, 
1813), rei»ublished in 1819 and 1829; Julia Siv^ra 
ou Van 4^0 (a description of the manners and 
customs of the Gauls of the time of Clovis) (3 
vols. 12mo, 1822 ).—Uistoire de la renaissance de 
la liherU en Italie^ de ses progr^s^ de sa decadence 
et de sa chute (2 vols. 8vo, 1832 ).—Uistoire de la 
chute de Vempire romain et du diclin de la cwilisa- 
lion de Van 250 d Van 1000 (2 vols. 8vo, 1835). 

M. Migiiet, in May 1835, and M. Alph. Courtois 
in October 1892, read notices of Sismondi and 
his works before the Institutde France^ Acadmiic 
des sciences morales et poliiiques^ the former re¬ 
garding him as an historian and a man of letters, 
the latter as an economist. a. c. f. 

SIXPENCE. English silver coin, fn*st struck 
in the reign of Edward VI. 

The following is a list of the coins of this 
denomination issued since that time ;— 


Reign. 


to 

'S 

Fineness, 

Value in silver 
925 tine at 

5s. 6d. per oz. 

Edwanl VL . 
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SLAVERY. 

Slavery, p. 409; Slave Trade, p. 409; Slave Labour, 
p. 410. 

From the earliest limes in all nations the 
aystem by which the stronger enslaved the 


weaker has for a time prevailed. In early times 
it was customary to reduce to the status of 
slave all captives taken in war, however noble 
their birth might be. Alike in the East, in 
ancient Greece, and in ancient Rome, the system 
flourished. Of the conditions of slave life in 
Greece and Rome full accounts have come down 
tons, but to enter into the details of the status 
and its ameliorations is hardly within the scopv 
of this article (for further information see 
Auolitionist; EMANCiPArioN Serf; \ill- 
itiN'AOE) The general recognition of slavery 
as a lawful status wn.s made more and more 
impossible by the spread of the Christian 
religion. 

Slave Trade, 

Nevertheless, in the course of the 16th 
century, a new and systematic traflio in slaves 
was inaugurated by Christian nations, and a 
r^gwie of cultivation based on slavery was con¬ 
tinued almost to our own day. 'I'lie use of 
negro slaves by the Moors in North Africa, 
which had existed from time immemorial, 
probably suggested the idea of negro slaves to 
the Portuguese and Spaniards. The importa¬ 
tion of the African negro into America and the 
West Indies became a recognised and })rolitablo 
trafiic which quickly fell into the hands of the 
Dutcli, and later, under the Assiento Treaty 
of 1713, was almost monoj)oli8cd by the English. 
The facility of obtaining such labour built up 
the sugar industry of the West Indies, but 
placed it on a wasteful and extravagant bsisis ; 
the same facility o[)encd the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. To some extent the Spaniards and 
Hutch also enslaved the American aborigines; 
but these w'ere inferior labourers, and the Dutch 
in their greatest American settlements—those 
in Guiana—found it the best policy to .treat 
the natives as friends and allies. The king of 
Denmark, in 1792, took the lead in abolishing 
the traflic in negi-o slaves, England fol¬ 
lowed in 1807, and in the same year the United 
States completed their legislation against the 
trade. Franco was not long behind. The 
Spanish government, wliich had always secretly 
encouraged the traflic, though interdicted from 
its actual exercise by the power of the Dutch, 
were last to give way. It followed naturally 
from the abolition of the slave trade that slavery 
itself should be abolished. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to do more tliaii refer to the emancipation 
of all slaves in the British colonies in 1833, 
and to the abolition of slavery in the United 
States in 1862 which led to civil war the same 
year. Through the action of Cuba (1886) and 
Brazil (1887) slavery in nations of European 
origin has entirely disappeared. Yet even at 
the present day, amongst highly civilised 
nations, forms of slave traffic are liable to 
revive from time to time, and are only checked 
by a lively public morality. 
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Slave Labour. 

It is generally admitted by economists that 
slave labour is dear labour, extravagant in 
method as well as brutalising in elFect both on 
the master and slave. This may be fairly 
adopted as the broad principle based on 
experience and history ; but it is not always 
of the essorico of slave labour ; many instances 
have occurred, both in the West Indies and 
the southern states of America, where a soi-t 
of feudal attachment had sprung up between 
slaves and the employer. It is possible that 
this could only take place where a creature of 
low organisation could not look beyond mere 
bodily comfort. There are certainly many who 
know the West Indian negro well who would 
argue that a negro slave, really well cared for, 
will do better and more cheerful work than 
many a free man. This side of the picture has 
been too often overlooked by writers on slavery ; 
they liavo naturally revolted from the whole 
conception of slavery, and detested the thought¬ 
lessness and barbarities which were too often 
the most conspicuous accompaniments of slave 
life in the West Indies and the southern states. 

So far as the condition of slaves was regulated 
with harshness, their labour was marked by 
the following defects;— 

(1) A low degree of productiveness, because 
there was no [MMsonal inducement to do good 
work. 

(2) Great wastefulness and expense (a) be¬ 
cause of the necessity of a disproportionate 
amount of supervision ; (b) because of waste of 
life and the importation of fresh slaves at a 
high cost. 

It is so generally admitted that ‘‘slave 
labour is of all kinds the most inefficient, and 
that punishment and authority are inferior to 
reward and free contract as stimulants to exer¬ 
tion (Nicholson, Principles, p. 359), that it 
is hanlly nocc.ssary to discuss the question fully. 

It is desirable, however, to j)oint to the par¬ 
ticularly fair and impartial summing up by 
Mill as to the extent to which slave labour in 
the West Indies may have enabled the organisa¬ 
tion of the sugar industry, and been a source 
cd wealth to the employers. 

LTlie literature of slavery is endless, especially 
the Kiiglish works during the first half of this 
century. For an account of it in Greece and 
Rome see Smith, Diclioimrif of Antiquities; s.v, 
“Servus,” and Wallon, liutoire de I’JCsclamge 
dans Vemtiquit^ Paris, 1879, 3 vols. 8vo. For 
Rome see also Ramsay, Manual of Roman Anti¬ 
quities, pp. 91-100, For a summary of negro 
slavery, see Payne, Kuropean Colonies, p. 73-6.— 

i\ildecott, English Colonisation and Empire. _ 

Lucas, Historical Oeographq — West fyidies, i)p. 

65 et seq. For economic ellVcts consult Ailam 
Smith, Wealth </ Nations, bk. iii. ch. ii. -MilFs 
Princiides of Political Ecoyuvni/, bk. ii. ch. v. - 
Nicliolsoii, Principles, pp. 35S-359. - Oaiiiies 
Slai'c Poiver, 2nd ed. 1863. | o. a. h. 


SLIDING SCALE (WAGES> 

Sliding Scale, p. 410; the Standard Wage in the Sliding 
Scale, p. 411. 

Sliding Scale (Wages). In trades where 
it is recognised that the wages of labour may 
appropriately vary with the price of the par¬ 
ticular product into which the labour enters, as 
in coal mining, and where there are organisations 
of capital and labour strong enough to obtain 
trustworthy statistics and enforce decision^, the 
sliding scale seems to commend itself as an 
admirable way of regulating wages. The initial 
difficulty lies in determining the “standards” ; 
that is, the price which may be considered 
normal and the wage which may be considered 
normal when this price rules (see Standard 
Rate (op Wages)). The second difficulty lies 
in fixing the percentage of rise or fall of wage 
which shall accompany rise or fall of price, in 
such a way that there shall be an approximately 
satisfactory division of the added price between 
labour and tlie other factors. Usually a certain 
period of time, irom one to six months, is taken 
as normal, and the average prices and wages 
ruling during this period are taken as the 
“standards.” The relative percentages of rise 
or fall are likewise empirically determined, A 
revision-period of two or three months being 
decided on, at the end of each revision-period 
chosen accountants, who have access to the 
books of the employers, decide whether price 
has risen or fallen, and, on this finding, intimate 
an advance or reduction of wages. 

For example, when the South Wales sliding 
scjile was established in 1876, the stondards 
were taken by reference to the prices and wages 
ruling during tlio year 1869; the revision-period 
was fixed at six months; and the percentages 
were 7^ rise in wage for every shilling per ton 
advance in the price of coal. Since then various 
cliangos have been made from time to time ; at 
present the sUndard price is between 78. 10|d. 
and Ss. Wages alter 8J per cent for every 
shilling in the rise or fall of coal; tlie revision- 
period is two months. 

The advantages of a sliding scale as, to a 
certain extent, reconciling the interests of labour 
and capital, need not bo dwelt on. It is, of 
course, only in a few cases that labour enters so 
largely and directly into the making of a par¬ 
ticular commodity that wages can be regulated 
by its price. But in coal and iron-stone mining, 
and in the manufactured iron and steel trades, 
the apidication of the sliding scale is easy, and 
the fact that, for over twenty years, the richest 
and largest coal-fields in Great Britain, those 
of South Wales, have held by the system without 
a break is sufficient proof of its practicability. 

The practical difficulties encountered may 
for the most part be traced to an economic 
weakness in principle. Granted that labour 
and capital, as instruments of production, get 
their value from that realised by their products. 
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and that the total remuneration of labour may 
be expected to follow the value of the total 
product of industry (national dividend), it is 
questionable if this principle is realised by a 
system which establishes a direct connection 
between price of any one kind of labour, and 
price of any one product. It is evident that 
the price of coal may be advanced or reduced 
without much reference to general prosperity, 
and a particular class of wages may, under a 
sliding scale, be raised or depressed at the same 
time that wages generally are teking an opposite 
direction, in which case the miner obtains a 
disproportionate share of the national produce. 
In the long run this would probably work out 
fiiirly enough, but it is a common experience 
that workmen are slow to recognise that, if they 
get an advance of wages when, irrespective of 
general prices, the prices of their p!irticular pro¬ 
duct rise, they must submit to a reduction v. ^en 
the prices of their particular product i ^ll. 
Wluuo it is customary for employers to take 
contracts for delivery over long periods at a fixed 
price, as in shipping orders, in supply for gas 
works, etc., another form of the same difficulty 
emerges. In such cases the rise of wages which 
might be expected from the current newspaper 
quotations for coal does not come at the end 
of the revision-period, and may never come at 
all if prices should fall again before the contracts 
expire. The men are apt to think that they 
would have been better off without a sliding- 
scale system. It is difficult, too, to persuade 
them that their employers, in inaliiiig the con¬ 
tracts, have not trusted to the sliding scale to 
keep wages down, particularly if miners in other 
jjarts of the country, not under the sliding scale, 
are enjoying an advance. 

Tlie experience of South Wales, however, has 
proved that when men and masters meet round a 
table to discuss points of conflict, the difficulties 
inciitioned are found not insuperable. 

The Standard Wage in the Sliding 
Scale. The determination of the “standard 
wage ” on a sliding scale is usually empirical, 
being either the current wage at the time when 
the scale is established, or the average wage over 
a period of time taken as normal. Theoretic¬ 
ally, the standard wage should be the wage 
which will keep the remuneration of the par¬ 
ticular labour in equilibrium with that of all 
other kinds of labour of similar skill and con¬ 
ditions in the country ; rises or falls therefrom 
being regarded either as accidental or as tending 
to balance each other. According as the em¬ 
pirical determination coincides with the thco- 
reticar standard, may the sliding scale be ex¬ 
pected to work satisfactorily or not (see Sliding 
Scale). 

[J. E. C. Munro, Sliding Scales in the Coal 
lnduslj-y.~—Sliding Scales in the Iron Industry .— 
L L. Price, Indush inl Peace. —Smart, Studies in 
Economics^ No. III.] w. s. 


SLIP. When an insurance broker is re¬ 
quested to effect a marine insurance he prepares 
a brief memorandum (called the slip) of the 
particulars of ^he proposed risk, which is 
presented to the imderwiiters, who each initial 
it for the sum he underwrites. The slip forms 
the agreement between the parties, but by the 
30 Viot. c. 23, i 5 7 and 9, a marine insurance 
must be embodied in a policy. The slip, 
therefore, is not enforceable, though it may 
be given in evidence, ii material (see Insdr- 
Marine). 

[Ariiould OQ Marine Imur^nce^ London, 1P87.] 

J. B. 0. M. 

SMALL EOI.DINGS AOT 1S92 (66 & 66 
Viet. c. 81). Ever since J. S. Mill's Prmclples 
of Political Econoiny dwelt so earnestly on the 
usefulness of Peasant Propkietors, there has 
been a growing opinion in favour of an increase 
in the number of small landowners in England. 
But such a result is more easily desired than 
attained. Agricultural estates in England are 
usually of considerable extent, and their owners 
are commonly anxious to keep them undi- 
minisbed. When the owner is disposed to sell, 
he generally finds it more convenient to soil in 
considerable quantities. Even when the owner 
is disposed to sell the land farm by farm, a 
single faiTu is usually more than the most 
thrifty labourer can purchase. He finds it 
cheaper and altogether more advantageous to 
hire than to buy. Partly through these 
obstacles, and partly through the opportunities 
of a different kind offered by the towns, the 
ambitious and energetic labourer seldom even 
thinks of becoming a landed prbprietor. Occa¬ 
sionally he becomes a tenant farmer, but though 
this may be a more comfortable condition, it is 
not what agrarian reformers have desired for 
the country. In i-ecent years the decline of 
agriculture has made many landowners anxious 
to sell at a low price to any one who would 
buy land, and the legislature lias passed the 
Small Holdings Act to assist the labouring 
class to take advantage of this opportunity. 
Any county council may, and every county 
council not of a borough must, appoint a com¬ 
mittee to consider whether there is cause for 
putting the act into operation. Any county 
elector may petition the council to do so, and 
if his application is in good faith, it must be 
acceded to. The county council may buy or 
lease land for small holdings, but has no power 
of compulsory purchase. It may also execute 
such works of road-making, draining, and 
fencing, as can best be carried out before the 
land has been divided. It may then sell the 
land in small holdings, that is to say, holdings 
of more than one acre but not of more than 
fifty acres, or exceeding an annual value of £50. 
One-fifth of the purchase-money is to be paid 
on completion of the contract, and the balance 
by half-yearly instalments of principal and 
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intcrcbt spread over filty years. Moreover, a 
fourth of the purchase-moucy may be secured 
by a perjHjtual rent-charge. Wliero the land 
has only ])cen leased to the county council, 
or wliere the person desiring to occuj^y it cannot 
afford the purchase-money, it may be let in 
small holdings of not more than fifteen acres, 
or .€15 annual value. Small holdings are only 
to bo provided for those who mean to cultivate 
them personally, and must not be used for any 
but agricultural piiiposcs, or be divided, as¬ 
signed, or Jet without the sanction of the county 
council. The county council may also advance 
to tenants of small holdings on private estates 
the money necessary to purchase such holdings. 
Where small holdings have been provided, the 
coiuity council may delegate its powers to a 
committee containing rcpre.sentalives of the 
f»arish council in whoso jurisdiction tho small 
lioldings are situated. The intention of tho 
a(;t is that the county council should not incur 
any permanent loss in carrying out its pro¬ 
visions. 'riuj tem[)orary burthen imposed on 
tho county must not be more than can bo met 
by a rate of Id. in the pound. 

No appreciable effect has been produced at 
present by this act. A parliamentary return, 
printed August 1895, showed that up to that 
time petitions under tho act had been presented 
in rather less than half tho counties of England 
and Scotland, that small holdings had been 
provided only in some eight or nine counties, 
and that their total extent was but a few 
hundred acres. It is irnpo.ssible to predict 
whether tho act will bo more operative in tho 
future. 

[See text of act. Arts. Ai.Lo’I'MKNT ; IToldino.s 
OK Imnd ; Land ; MoKcma.KMKNT. —Wright and 
llobhoiise, Ijocal (JovcmvieM and Local Taxation^ 
‘2nd ed. 18!) 1.—Ihirker, Duties of County Councils, 
Small IIoldinus, Appemli.v.] f. o. m. 

SMATiL NOTES. See Bank Notes. 

SMITH, Adam (17*23-90), was born at Kirk- 
cttUly, Eifeshire, N.B., a few months after tho 
death of his father, who was comptroller of tho 
cu.stoms of Kirkc.aldy, Ho attended tho gram¬ 
mar school there, was barely three years student 
at Hla-sgow University (1737-40), and went 
with a Snell Exhibition in 1740 to Balbol 
College, Oxford. There he remained till 1746, 
returned to Kirkcaldy, delivered lectures on 
literature as well as on economics at Edinburgh 
1748-49, and edited the poems of Hamilton of 
Bangour, published 1749. In 1751 he became 
professor of logic at GIa.sgow, and was trans¬ 
ferred to tho chair of moral philosophy in 
1752. He contributed to tho short-lived Edin¬ 
burgh Review 1755, and gained fame outside 
of Scotland by his Moral Rentimeuts 1759. 
Charles Townshend pei-suaded him to resign his 
chair in 1763 and become travelling tutor to 
tho young Duke of Buccleiich. Under these 
auspices ho visited I’aris, Toulouse, Bonleaux, 


Montpellier, and Geneva, but stayed longest (a 
year and a half) at Toulouse, and nearly a year 
at Paris. The Wealth of Nations was begun 
at Toulouse; and the author owed to this 
French visit tho knowledge of French industries, 
finance, and administration so abundantly mani¬ 
fested throughout that work. His pupil’s rank, 
his own rising fame, and, not least, his friend¬ 
ship with David Hume, secured him access to 
the philosophical, political, and literary celebri¬ 
ties whom he would most have desired to know, 
including Voltaiiie, Turgot, and Quesnay. 
Returning to England October 1766, he was 
back at Kirkcaldy in May 1767, and was little 
out of it, except to visit Edinburgh and London, 
till the end of 1773, when ho seems to have 
lived in London till his book was out at the 
beginning of 1776, tlie year of Hume’s death. 
Two years afterwards Adam Smith was made 
commi.ssioncr of customs at Edinburgh 1778, 
and remained there till his death in 1790. 

What Adam Smith proposed to achieve was 
not merely a treatise on moral philosophy and 
a treatise on economics, but a complete moral 
and political philosopliy, in which the two 
elements of history and theory w’ere to be 
clo.sely conjoined. This was his programme as 
early as 1759, for it stands recorded in the 
concluding sentences of the Moral Sentiments. 
It was carried out for ethics in the Moral Senti- 
tnents; but Adam Smith found tho rest of the 
programme too largo for one book. “ I shall 
in another discourse endeavour to give an ac¬ 
count of tho general principles of law and 
government and of tho different revolutions 
they have undergone in the different ages and 
periods of society, not only in what concerns 
justice, but in what concerns police, revenue, and 
arms, and whatever else is the object of law ” 
{Moral Senliments, 1st ed., p. 551). In the 
Wealth of Nations, however, he dealt only with 
“police, revenue, and arms,”in fact, with regula¬ 
tions founded on expediency, while those founded 
on justice remain almost entirely untouched as 
well as tho general theory of jurisprudence itself. 
Some light is thrown on his probable lines of 
treatment by the Glasgow student’s Notes of 
Lectures, edited by Mr. Cannan. 

Adam Smith’s theory of moral sentiments is, 
in brief, that they are founded, not, as Hume 
said, on self-interest, but on fellow-feeling—the 
power one man has of putting himself in the 
place of another, and judging others by himself, 
himself by others. On this foundation are 
built two distinct kinds of moral judgments, 
judgments of propriety and judgments of merit. 
To have propriety, an action done by another 
must show an effect proportioned to tho cause, 
it must not imply a passion gi’eater than I 
should feel in tho circumstances; outbursts of 
passion must be so toned down that tho spectator 
can enter into them. On the other hand, to 
have merit, an action must show a tendency to 
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produce a beneficent effect. In both cases, the 
judgment depends on a regard for others which 
is a reflected regard for ourselves. Thus the 
treatise is, as described in the later title-pages, 
“ an analysis of the principles by wliich men 
naturally judge concerning the conduct and 
character first of their neighbours, and after¬ 
wards of themselves.” One of the moral 
virtues, however, stands by itself, namely justice. 
It begins with fellow-feeling, but its main 
support is utility. Without justice, society 
could not'remain in existence. We have seen 
that the JFealth of Nations itself may bo said 
to have grown out of a projected treatise on 
justice. It is true that there is no reference in 
the IVealth of Nations to the earlier book, but 
there is no conflict between them, and wo must 
believe the express statements of t!ie author 
tliat tiiey form part of one whole. A belief in 
the “invisible hand ” is common to both, '“d 
there is the same belief that, on the wiioie, 
“ nature ” works for human happiness and pro¬ 
gress. There is no confusion of happiness with 
wealth ; we are told in the earlier book that 
happiness is fairly well distributed over all 
ranks of life rich and poor. 

The Wealth of NcUions (1776) is the book that has prob¬ 
ably secured its author as near an approach to im¬ 
mortality as can fall to any economic writer. The 
following are the main outlines. 

“Political Economy'’ is to Adam Smith “an inquiry 
into the nature and causes of the wealth of nations.” 
(Title, comjiared with IV. ix. 807,1, ed. M'Culloeh, 1863) 
“The annual produce of the land and labour” of a 
country makes “ the real wealth and revenue of all its 
inhabitants ” (II. iii. 149, 1). “ The annual labour of 
every nation is the fund which supplies it with all the 
necessaries and convetiient^es of life which it annually 
consumes ” (I. Introd.). The labour is the “ cause ” and 
the commodities, the necessaries and conveniences are 
the “ nature” of the wealth ol nations. 

The subject is treate<l in live boohs. The first is 
devoted to labour, the second to stock, including capital, 
the third to the history of the growth of wealth in dilfer- 
ont nations, the fourth to systems of political economy, 
and the fifth to the state and its revenue. 

Why are savage societies less wealthy than civilised? 
Mainly because of the division of labour that prevails in 
the civilised, to the immense increase of the productive 
powers of the labourers. Jt improves dexterity, saves 
time, and leads lo inventions. It is due to a “ natural 
propensity" of men to barter and exchange with one 
another, but it is not itself devi8C<l by men, it has 
grown up of itself. It is not due to difference of talents ; 
on the contrary it creates these. It is limited by the 
extent of the market, being the more applicable the 
more the market is widened (I. iii.). It leads, through 
the growing difficulties of barter, to the invention of 
money (I. iv.). It is at once the cause and the con¬ 
dition of the fonnatlon of stock (I. i. cp. II. i. Introd.). 

The mention of money leads to an inquiry into value, 
and a distinction of value in use from value in exchange. 
Money is for short periods a good common measure of 
value in exchange, and corn is a better for long periods; 
but labour, which was the first price for all things, is the 
best measure of their value. By “labour” here Adam 
Smith means the labour purchased by an article, not the 
labour involved in the making of the article; but he 
finds it hard to hold by this distinction, and to keep the 
senses of the words clear. (See I. iv. v.) 

What are the “ component parts of the prices of com¬ 
modities '* as they are? They are mainly three—w.age8, 
profits, and rent (I. vi.). These are “ the three original 
sources of all revenue as well as of all exchangeable 
value. All other revenue is ultinrately derived from 
some one or other of these” (1. v. 24,1). 

Now there is in every given society or neighbourhood 


an ordinary, averagqjf r customary rate of wages, profits, 
and rent, determiiiea by the circumstances. This rale 
may bo called the “natural " rate, and when goods are 
sold at such a price as to yield just tliis rate, then they 
are sold at their “ natural" price. The market price is 
determined by the demand and supply of the moment, 
and may be above or below the natural i-iice, but it 
“gravitates” towards the natural price (27, 2); If the 
producers are to carry on their business, tlie price “over 
any considerable time ” must be equal to the natural 
price, tlie price It has really cost to bring the gootls to 
market (I. vii. 20, 20). 

In detail, the “ natural rst-e ” of wages was at first the 
whole produce (I. viii. 29, 1), but, after the appropriation 
of land and the accumulation of stock, it is part of a con- 
tnir-t iHJtween employer and employed. The lowest w.iges 
wouM yield only physical necessaries, but the actual 
LMistoinary rate is beyond that p'^’ut in most countries, 
especially in England, where the cusUunary rate has 
happily been rising. Ilow high it is depends on the 
*tate of industry in a count^^^ wlii-ther progressive, 
stationary, or declining (I. vlii.)- 

The condition of the labouring poor, that is of the 
great body of the people, is happiest in the progressive 
state wlicii society isatlvauciiig to t he furtlicr acquisition 
of wealth (37,1, cp. 36, 2). We seem to be in that state 
at present. On the contrary th<‘, rate of profit, re¬ 
flected in tlie legal late of intere.st, has been falling; 
“ the increase of stock wdiich raises wages tends to lower 
profit” through the competition of nierch;;nls (I. ix. 40). 
The two can be high together only in the exceptional 
circnm.'itances of a new colony (42, 1). 

If there is a “ natural rate'* for wages and profits, 
why is it that diliferent trades are very dilferently re¬ 
warded? The answer is that in the long-establislied 
trailes, under ordinary conditions, in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood, and apart from interlerenco of government, 
“the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
dilforent oinploymcnta of labour and stock must be 
either perfectly equal or continually tending towards 
equality ” (I. x. 45,2. cp. 62, 2); but this means that the 
disagreeable, difficult, responsible, precarious, and in¬ 
constant employments must have a money reward in 
proportion to their drawbacks. In the caso of profits, 
the disadvantages that secure compensation are mainly 
disagreeablenesi and risk. Profits tend much more 
surely to a level than wages (60, 2). 

Even where liberty exists, there would bo causes at 
work to disturb the balance. But there is not perfect 
liberty. Corpoiations, apprenticeships, laws of settle¬ 
ment, restrict competition anil hinder the circulation 
of labour in one.dep<'irtment, while endowments increase 
competition in another. The result is a disturljance 
of the natural progress of the country, to say nothing 
of the wrong often done, to the labourer by the infringe- 
meut of hi.s most sacred rights of property, “the 
property which every man has in his own labour” 
(I. X. pt. il. Inequalities occasioned by the policy of 
Europe). 

“Kent, consideroii as the price paid for the use of 
land," stoncls on a different footing from wages and 
profits. The landlord’s Interest is to leave the tenant 
“no greater sliare of tlie produce than what is sufficient 
to keep up the stock from wliich he furnishes the seed, 
pays the labour, and purchases and maintains the 
cattle and other instFuments of liu.sbandry, togethei 
with the ordinary profits of farming stock in tlie 
neighbourhood ” ; what remains is the “ natural rent 
of land.” It is a monopoly jirice, and is “not at all 
proportioned to what the landlonl may have laid out 
ujion the improvement of the laml, or to wluit he can 
affiord to take, but to what the farmer can aflord to 
give" (xi. 66, 67). If the price of the produce is less 
than enough to repay the IHnner his outgoings with 
ordinary profits, there will be no surplus for rent. 
Hence rent entera into price in a diflerent way from 
wage.s and profits. “ High or low wages and profits are 
the cau.ses of high or low price; high or low rent is the 
effect of it” (67, 1). Land on which food is raised 
always affords a rent, for men multiply in proportion to 
the means of fheir subsistence, and so food is always in 
demand. Such land almost always produces a surplus 
for rent, though the amount of the Mirplus will vary 
(1) with the fertility, (2) with the situation (07, 2). ITie 
surplus too i.s greater for corn lands, and the value of 
these and their produce is greater also, till the time 
when with the extension of cultivation the supply of 
meat from the native pastures becomes insufficient, 
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ntid it becomes worth ilio lancJiurtrs while to turn 
corn lamls into pasture (<38, 2). In Knrope for the most 
)art corn lands regulate the rent of all other cultivated 
and (73, 1). If the common food were potatoes or rice, 
cheaper food than corn, the Jandloul’s surplus would be 
larger, and the potato or rice Helds would regulate the 
rent of the rest (73, 74). 

The lands, which furnish not food but clothing or 
building materials, sometimes do and sometimes do not 
aiTord rent. " Countries are poptilous not in proportion 
to tlie number of pcojdo whom their produce can 
clothe and lodge, hut in jiroiKirllon to that of those 
whom it can feuil." Among savages, perhaps one- 
hundredth iiart of tlie year’s labour will be spent on 
clothing and lodging; the other ninety-nine will be no 
more t han enough to pjovide food ” (75, 2), and In the 
les.s civilised countries there will be no rent on any 
lands except tlioso yielding food. But in civilised 
countries one half the population can ])rovide food for 
the other half, the latter then producing luxuries, the 
desire for wdiicli, unlike the desire for food, is quite nn- 
Umitod (75, 2). 

In order to obtain food, the poor will vie with each 
other tfj provid«j luxuries of all kinds for the rich, and 
the laud producing the materials for these luxuries will 
yield a rent, for example coal mines and timber forests 
(76-78). It is in this connection that Adam Smith 
investigates the cruises tliathave made gold and silver the 
chosen metals for the money of almost all nations (78-80). 

This ilrst book of the Wealth of Nations concludes 
with a long “digression " concerning the vahie of silver, 
lntroduco»l by tlio question wliether'or not the effects of 
“ the progress of improvement" are uniform. It might 
have been expocf,ed tliat the value of tlie materials for 
luxury shouM uniformlv iiicre«'iso in comparison with 
that of the materials for food. The case Is not so 
simple. Wo have three sets of circumstances: (1) 
Where the demand for silver increases faster than the 
supply the value of .sliver rises and the price of corn 
falls. (2) Whore the supply of silver Increases faster 
than the deftiaiid, the price of corn will rise higher and 
higher. (3) Where the supply of silver simply keeps 
pace with the demand, the price of corn will remain 
nearly the same (80, 81). The first was the case In 
Kuropo from 1350 to 1570; the second frotn 1570 to 1640, 
when silver fell after tlie American discoveries; the 
third from 1640 to 1776, when silver was steady, with a 
slight tendency to rise, though “the best opinion which 
I can form upon I In'! subject ncarce perhaps deserves 
the name of belief" (Og, 2, but cp. 224, 2). There had 
been an ini-ieasod production from the mines, but trade 
anfl the need for silver had Increased perliaps still more. 
A high value of silver is no proof of general poverty or 
riches any more than a low one (110, 2). liOW prices of 
particular arlielos, .sneli as rattle and poultry, in com- 
jiarisoii with corn, are a decisive proof of poverty (III. 
1 ), and Judgeil by this standard, for the converse is true, 
Mugland Is rich. In the present century (18th) corn 
has b(Min low and otlior sorts of provisions have been 
high (111, 112). Hence the value of land has been high ; 
and “ the land constitutes by far the gri'atest, the most 
imiwrtaut and the most durable part of tlie wealth of 
every extensive country" (112,1). 'I'he real interest of 
the landlords (not that they are always aware of it) is 
always at one with the general interest of the society ; 
every improvement Umds to raise tiioir routs (115). 
The interest of the labourers is so too, but not so 
necessarily the erntdoyers’, for they seek monopoly 
wherever tliey C4in got it (116). 

In the second book Adam Siiiitlt treats of “ the nature, 
accumulation, and employments of stock “ etmrk ” 
meaning, be it observcil, accumulated wealth whether 
U8C<1 as capital or not. Under division of labour, pro- 
duction takes time, and even for exchange we must 
wait. “A stock of goods" must be “stored up," 
snlfteleut to support the weaver, for example, till he has 
completed and sold his web. “The quantity of industry 
therefore not only Increases In every country with th*e 
increase of tlie stock which employs it, but in conse- 
quenco of that Increa-se the same quantity of industry 
proiluces a much greater quantity of work " (119, 2). 

A man’s stock may be either (u) spent on his own 
consumption, or (ft) intended to afford him a revenue. 
In the second case it is hi.s capital, an<I it may be either 
circulating—going from him in one shape, returning to 
him In another; or ffxed -not leaving his possession, but 
yielding him a profit ia situ, as a machine or instrument. 
In different trades the proportion of these two is very 


different (120). Adam iSmith includes, under the fixed 
capital of a country or society, permauent improvement 
of land, through draining for example (cp. II. i. 121,2), 
and “the acquired and useful abilities of all the inhabi¬ 
tants and members of the society," such abilities having 
cost wealth to acquire (122). TTie circulating capital 
includes the money, provisions, materials, and finished 
but unsold work (122). Fixed capital is derived from 
circulating, and needs to be continually supported by it; 
fixed capital cannot vield a revenue bub by circulating 
capital. Both of them have as their sole end the 
increase and maintenance of the stock reserved for 
immediate consumption. In all civilised countries 
“every man of common understanding will undoubtedly 
employ whatever stock he can command in procuring 
either present enjoyment or future profit" (123,1). 

The author passes in his second chapter to “ Money 
considered as a particular branch of the General Stock 
of the Society," but first repeats his analysis of price 
into its three elements, and adds to it the distinction 
of gross revenue and neat revenue. Real wealth is in 
proportion to nr^at revenue, whether for an individual 
or a country. For a countiy, all the expense of main¬ 
taining the fixed capital must be deducted, bub not 
that of maintaining the circulating. The circulating 
capiul of a shopkeeper, for example, consists in what 
is nart of the neat, revenue of other people (124, 126), 
and they reidaco it t o liim from their revenue. “ Money, 
therefore, is the only part of the circulating capital of 
a society of wliicli the maintenance can occasion any 
dimiiuiLion of tlicir neat revenue’’(125, 1). Money In 
fact is, to the society, not circulating but fixed capital; 
it is an instrument of commerce which has to be 
maintained. It is machinery, “a great wheel of 
circulation," and makes no part either of “ the gross or 
the neat revenue " (125, 126, 2). The goods and not the 
inoney are the revenue. Paper money is like an 
improved machine; it diminishes the cost of circulation, 
that is all (126, 2). Banking enables this invention to 
have its perfect work (129-145). Adam Smith is not 
against all interference with freedom of issue. “Such 
regulations may, no doubt, be considered as in some 
respects a violation of natural liberty; but those 
exertions of the natural liberty of a few Individuals, 
which might endanger the security of tlie whole society, 
are and ought to bo rc.straincd by the laws of all govern¬ 
ments, of the most Iree a.s well as of the most despotical. 
The obligation of building party walls, in order to 
prevent the communication of fire, is a violation of 
natural liberty exactly of the .same kind with the 
regulations of the banking trade which are here pro¬ 
posed " (143,1), namoly (a) tiie restriction of notes to sums 
that would confine the use of the notes to dealers and 
exclude ordinary folk, and (ft) the obligation to pay notes 
in gold or silver. There would be then no fear that notes 
would raise prices, for whatever was added to the 
currency in notes would be taken from it in tlie gold 
or silver (143, 1). The multiplication of banks can 
tlien do nothing but good, and the competition of 
bankers should bo as free as possible (146, 2). 

Adam Smith proceeds (in II. lii.) to introduce a 
distinct ion between productive and unproductive labour, 
in doubtful consistency with his general view of division 
of labour in Book I., and with his view of acquired 
abilities at the beginning of this second book. Productive 
labour, he says, adds to the value of the subject on 
which it is bestowed, while unproductive does not. 
I'he one is maintained by capital, the other by revenue. 
The one “fixes and realises itself in some particular 
subject or vendible commodity," which is, as it were 
“a certain quantity of labour stored up" (146, 1); 
the other con.siats in services which perish in the 
reiHlering. Hence.'all manufacture is productive, all 
menial service and all professional and official service 
must be rcckoneil unproductive. The more of the 
Uirmer there are in a country, the richer the country 
becomes; the more of the latter, the poorer. 

Where revenue predominates over capital, as in a 
rtsidential town, idleness tends to prevail over industry, 
and the working classes themselves become degenerate 
(148,149). Every prodigal is a public enemy, every frugal 
person a public benefactor <150. 161). 'fhe desire to 
better our condition is, on the whole, stronger than the 
passion for present enjoyment; and, as the former is the 
great motive to accumulation, there is hope of continued 
progress in the right direction (151). Even the mis¬ 
chievous interference of government is not strong 
enough to prevent progress (152,153), and the pi^lgality 
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of governments, though worse than any private prodi¬ 
gality, is counteracted by the industry of their BUbjet-ts 
(154). Even among borrowers (II., iv.) the number of 
the frugal and industrious surpasses that of the prodigal 
and idle, and the usury laws have wisely (168) put 
difficulties in the way both of prodigals and projectors. 
As. to the reward of those who save and lend, we must 
not suppose it to depend on the value of money. Wliat 
U wanted is not money but money’s worth; the same 
pieces of money can serve for two or three different 
loans. The rate of interest will decrease if the stock 
offered increases, partly because of the general principle 
that market price will be lowered by quantity, partly 
because new “ profitable methods of 'f^nploying capital 
in a country’^ become harder and harder to find. 
Competition of employers by raising wages reduces 
profits, and therewith interest (166-58). The end of all 
capital is the .maintenance of ijroducfcive labour; yet 
some employments of capital employ mueb more than 
others, and some add much more than others to the 
annual produce of the country. There are four chief 
employments : ( 1 ) the getting of raw materials; ( 2 ) the 
manufacture of them; ( 8 ) the transport of both ; (4) the 
retail distribution of them (169,160). The prof , I s of the 
two last are all drawn from the goods of the two first, 
and the i wo first are therefore to be rccko!*.ed more pro¬ 
ductive. Of the two first, I lie gcttin.ir of raw matenals, 
whether agricultural or mineral, is more ).ro ’ • 
five than manufacture (111. v. 161). In manufacLuio 
“nature does nothing, man does all”; in agriculture 
'he “ fertility of nature" needs simply direction (161, 2 ). 
Our American colonies have prospered so remarkably 
because almo.st their whole capitals have been eniploywl 
in agriculture (163). Of the two last, transport and retail 
trade, transport together with wholesale trade has three 
branches. The first of these, home trade, is the most 
productive, the foreign less so, the carrying trade least 
of all (164-66). Still all are advaritagoous if allowed to 
come as and when “the course of things’* introduces 
them. The carrying trade is at least a symptom of 
wealth, as in the case of Holland and England. 

Book III. shows that the natural course of things 
has not been followed (166,167). The improvement of 
the country would in oraer of nature precede and 
occasion that of the towns, but human institutions have 
frequently reversed the order (168). The development 
of manufactures would naturally precede and occasion 
foreign trade, but human institutions have often reversed 
tlie order (169,170). The land was often considered “ not 
as the means of subsistence merely, but the means of 
l»owcr and protection ”; and so primogeniture and 
entails were contrived to keep up large estates and 
prevent the multiplication of those large proprietors 
•who are natuially the best improvers of land (171). 
Slaves are perhaps the worst cultivators, and the 
disappearance of slavery {9 largely due to the recogni- 
lion of the fact (172). In Europe the cities obtained 
political liberty sooner than the country districts; hence 
came a great impulse to commercial prosperity, with 
benefit not only to the cities them.selves, but’to the 
country districts (176-81). The vanity and improvidence 
of the great proprietors led gradually to the breaking 
up of their e.state.s, and the establishment, in the 
country, of industrial conditions similar to those of the 
town. The folly of the proprietors and the industry of 
the merchants, neither of them disinterested, thus 
brought about “a revolution of the greatest importance 
to the public happiness” (185, 1 ). But the natural 
progress would have secured the same result more 
surely if more slowly (186, 187). 

If the Wealth ofNatims is to be viewed, as it once was, 
mainly as an attack on protection, the foregoing three 
books are a mere preface to the fourth, in which the 
attack is delivered in full force. The view is too narrow, 
but undoubtedly the fourth book, for better or worse, 
stands out from the rest. It has greater pungency of 
style. In spite of its length. It has more rapid move¬ 
ment. There is much fierce indignation, and there Is 
little of the composure exhibited, for example, in the 
opening chapters of the first book, where the author at 
his leisure “artificura manus inter se opeminque laborem 
miratur.” In tlie fourth he is nothing if not critical. 
He is to deal with systems of political economy, in the 
current sense of the term, a branch of statesmanship 
proposing to provide a revenue both for the peojjle and 
for the sovereign (187). There were In his time two 
systems, the Commercial and the Agricultural, 
the latter existing on paper chiefly, the former reduced 


to practice, and hardly expressed in theory with any 
fulness. It is the comuiercial system that invites his 
attack. It leans, he says, on the popular uotion that 
wealth consists In money, and the notion is due, to the 
double function of money, as tliu tool of exchange and 
as the measure of value. This notion has led European 
States to. hinder the exportation and e;.courage the 
importation of gold and silver; it has led them ijo 
prefer the foreign trade to the more productive home 
trade (187-90). Even writers like Mun, who oppose 
restrictions, do so on the ground that the result of the 
imrcfctiicted trade may be the eventual importation of 
more gold and silver. If bu.'lion coe.s out to buy foreign 
goods, and if we sell these <?ooas again, we have the 
bullion again and more of it (188), It was believed that 
a p’-'^per attention to the “ balance ol trade ” will secure 
a cou;>Uint flow of niontiy into the country (188, 189). 
It was not seen that “freedom uf trade" will always 
secure us os great a supply of money as we want, 
and the “high price of exchange'” following from an 
“ nnfavoiirabie” balance, will of itself hjud I .0 the cor¬ 
rection of the b.nl.'^nco (18‘>). 'iho I'mm.Mid for gold 
and .silver in a country is limited by use there is 
for these metals, and the main i se is to circulate 
commoditie.s. Money runs after pood.s, goods not 
necessarily after money; and money not wanted for 
circulation of goods is as superfluous as a stock of pots 
an<l pans beyond the needs of households. It is as 
much a ‘utensil’as the pots and p}in.s(102). Even to 
maintiiin fleets and armies, it is not money but con¬ 
sumable goods that are wanted, and the goods are to be 
purchased with the surplus of the annual produce of 
domestic industry (192, 193). Reinittances themselves 
can be made more conveniently in goods, as is shown 
by the great exportation, without corresponding imports, 
during a war (193-94). Bullion acts as an International 
money—“the money.of the great mercantile republic” 
of nations—and its circulation and amount are deter¬ 
mined by just the same causes as at home (194). The 
benefit of forelra trade is not any re.snlting importa¬ 
tion of gold andf silver, but the importation of goods of 
all kinds. The discovery of America benefited Europe 
by opening new markets for goods, at the cost, it must 
be said, of “savage inju.stice” to the natives. The 
benefit would have been much greater had there been 
no restraints (196, 197). 

In discussing the “restraints upon the importation 
from foreign countries of such goods as could be produ ced 
at home ” (198-208, ch. ii.), Adam Smith takes occa.slon 
to lay down a few general principles. The sum total 
fd industry in any society must he in proportion to 
the sum total of the capital In that society. Tliereforo 
any reflation of cominerce which encourages one 
particular trade may certainly cause more labour and 
stock to go into it than before, but only at the expense 
of diverting them from otlufrs (198). The di.stribution 
of labour and stock is better where there Is no such 
diversion. Leave eacli inilividual trader to himself, and 
“the study of his own advantage naturally, or rather 
necessarily, leads him to pi el'er that employment [of his 
capital) which is most advantageous to the society” 
(198, 2). “ He is, as in many other cases, led by an 
invisiblo'hand to promote an end which was no part of 
his intention ;” and it is the better served when he docs 
not intend it: “I have never known much good done 
by those who affect to tr.ide for the public good ” (199, 2). 
Statesmen should leave private Interest to work its way 
alone, and they may rest content that “ what is prudence 
In the conduct of every private family can scarce be folly 
in that of a great kingdom.” Nobody will make at home 
what it will cost him more to make than to buy; and 
the country will only buy goods from abroad if the 
goods can be supplied more cheaply there than at home. 
Allow the individuals of the nafnon to buy thus freely, 
and you increase their revenue, and therewith the capital 
and the revenue of the whole country (200). The change 
from interference to liberty might cause injury to some 
existing manufactures; it could hardly Injure agi lculture 
(201, 202). There are two cases where a special burden 
may rightly be put on the foreigner; (1) the case of the 
Navigation Laws, where for the sake of “defence ” we 
sacrifice the less important “ opulence ” (204,1); and (2) 
the case of articles taxed at home by the excise, where 
a corresponding customs duty may be imposed (204, 2). 

Taxes, extending as they do now to the very necessaries 
of life, increase the cost of labour, produce the same 
effects os a poor soil and bad climate, and pull down 
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counti i<‘S to Iho level of poor ones (204, 1). If 
other countrioH tax onr goods, it is Jiot clo.-ir that wo 
gain by retaliation. It is a fiuo.stion for that “insicliou.s 
and crafty aniinar* the politician to decide, whether the 
retaliation is likely to secure its end ; if it does not, we 
have simply injured our whole jieoyile in order to revenge 
an injury done to one. jiarticular section of the people; 
wo liavo benclited nobody, not even the sufferers ^20t*,l). 
It i.s true tliat for humanity’s sake repeal of restnctlons 
should be gradual; yet the disbanding of a particular 
cla8.s of inamifacturcrs causes much less distress than 
the disbanding of an army. “It is easier to change 
the direction of imiustry from one sort of lal)OUr to 
another than to turn idleness and dissipation to any.” 
Unhappily it would be utopian to expect the adoption 
of free trade : the monopolists are too strong (206, 207). 
The legislature should be careful to create no more of 
them, ami sliould guide itsedf in future “not by the 
claimuous imi)ortunity «)f yiartial interests but by an 
extfii.sive vi<‘W of the general good ” (208). 

iicsirle.s restraints duo to self-interest and the spirit of 
monopoly, there are those due to national yuejudice and 
animosity, .such as on llio traile with Fr.inco. These are 
unreasonable botJi on the principles of the commercial 
system itself and on general prin(ui>le.s. On the former, 
because, when articles are Imported more cheaply from 
Franco, for example, than from »)tl>er (yuartens, then the 
sum toL'il of our imy)ortations must in value be lc.ss than 
if they must lx? got clsewliere, and the “ balance” must 
be the more in our favour (208, 209). Adam Smith him¬ 
self think.s slightingly of the “ Iwlance,” and doubts if 
we can ever depond on custom house returns for know¬ 
ledge of it lie refers to the complication of Kuropean 
tra<le; tliink.s we probably pay for Hamburg goods by 
bill.s on Holland ; and takes occasion to make a long 
digression on the ba?ik of Amsterd.am and other banks 
of deyxjsit (211-l.'i). Returning to the re.straints on such 
tra«les as the I'’r(*nch, lie gives his second proof of their 
“ unnia.sonahleriess,” namely the yiroof from general 
principles. The whole idea of tlio balance of tnide is 
full of error. It implies that, when two people trade 
with each other an<l the bakance of advantage is even, 
then neither gains and neither loses, but, when it inclines 
to one side th(?n one gains and tlie otlier loses In exact 
pix){x)rlion to the decline from equilibrium. But it is 
not so. “ That trade wliich without force or constraint 
Is naturally and regularly carried on between any two 
places Is always advantageous, though not always eiynally 
HO, to both ” (216, 1). The advanU'igo is to be measured 
not by the yueeiotis metals but by increase of revenue. 
Wh(?rf? two [)l;ie.i's both exchange homo goods, they will 
usually gain equally, since each is replacing a capital 
used ill preparing a surplus for a foreign market. Where 
the trade is in homo ^ood.s for foreign goods, as when Eng¬ 
land buys French wuu’s for Virgini.iu tobacco, then 
g.iiii hut not equally. 'I'he revenue derived from the 
trade goes entirely to French indust ry on the one side 
but not ei.lin?Iy to English industry on the other. If 
the foreign goods liad iic'tiii gold, England would have 
been ueitlior more nor le.ss impoverished than if they had 
b«?en tobacco. 'J'hero is always some gain. The people 
lire the richer for having more g(H?ils to eid'^y in phice of 
a surplus they do nut want.f As the “ trade with the 
lih'diouse” is not nece.ssarily a losing one, neither is the 
trade in wine or toba« <-o (217). NVe kept up our duti*\s 
on Frencli wine In order to bonetlt the Portuguese who 
dt?:ilt at our shop, thus erecting “ the sneaking arts 
of underling tradesmen int<^ political maxims for the 
conduct of a great empire” (218, 2). Nations h.ave been 
taught th.'it it is their interest to beggar I lieir neighbours, 
and commerce, which is naturally a bond of union, has 
lHU?n made a source of disconi. Wo cannot hope to 
extinguish the injustice of rulers, but we can surely 
prevent “the mean mpacity, the monopolising spirit of 
im'rclmuts and manufaeturei-s who neither are nor ought 
to be the ruh’rs of mankind, from dist urbing the trW 
quillity of anybody but themselves" (218, 2). “The 
interest of (ho great botiy of the people " is to buy what¬ 
ever they want of those who sell it cheape.st; and it is 
their interest that neighbouring nations should bo rich, 
not poor (219, 1). Tho important balance is not that 
of trade, or Holland for example, n.s well as our American 
colonies, would long ago have been ruined, but of the 
annual production and consumption; the value of tho 
produce must exceed that of the consumption. This 
favour.ablo balance may exist in a country without any 
foreign trade at all, just as “in the whole globe of the 
earth, of which the wealth, population, and improvement 


may bo either gradually increasing or gradually decay¬ 
ing” (221,1). 

Adam Smith proceeds to examine the various ex- 
pedients “merchants and manufacturers” have devised 
for the encouragement of exportation. The tirst is 
Drawbacks, for which he has little but praise, as a 
drawback tends to restore the natural distribution ot 
labour and capital disturbed by duties (IV. iv. 221, 222, 
223). Bounties, on the contrary, find little favour with 
him (IV. V.). They are of two kinds; (a) on ex])ortation, 
(b) on proiluction. The fonnerare his special abhorrence. 
As we cannot force foreigners to buy from us, we pay 
them for buying. Bounties are only given to trades too 
weak to stand by themselves, their expense being 
greater than the return. If all trades were like them, 
there would soon be no capital left in the country (224). 
Bounties force trade into channels where it would not 
run of its own accord. Since tho establishment of the 
corn bounty under William HI., the value of the ex- 
porteil corn has exceeded that of the imported by much 
more than the bounty; but the price of the exported 
corn has to replace the farmer’s capital with ordinary 
profits or else “the national stock is so much dimin¬ 
ished ”; and the bounty Is given because the price is 
.supposed to he insulficient to do this. The cost to the 
society is therefore not only the bounty but a whole 
capital and profits devoted to an unprofitable employ¬ 
ment (224). The bounty tends to raise the price in tho 
home iiiark(?t, both in years of plenty and years of 
scarcity. It i.s true that, as a matter of fact, since the 
bounty, prices have been low, but that is in spite of the 
bounty, and, ho added in 1784, because of the rise 
in silver. Adam Smith in his Glasgow lectures (see 
l^tures^ px>. 181-82) had at first allowed that the 
bounty might have occasioned a lowering of price; but 
the contrary Is his riper view, and it is significant that 
In the 3rd ed. of the Wealth of Nations he adds to his 
arguments. Tlie extension of the market, he says, is at 
theexpense of the home market, and imposes two ta xes on 
the people, first tho tax to i>ay the bounty, second the 
increased price of the home corn, tho second being the 
heavier of the two. The liigher price to the farmer is an 
Illusory benefit, for he must raise the wages of his 
labourers in proportion. The ofi'oet is not a rise in the 
real value of corn but a fall in the r(?al value of silver 
(226). Now such a fall, if due to tho fertility of the 
iiiine.s, would be equal for all parts of the commercial 
world ; but, If duo to a particular circumstance in one 
country, it is a discouragement to that country. Spain 
hinders the exportation of gold and silver; but the 
elfect Is as when water Is dammed up; soon, a.s much 
will pour over the top of the dam as would have come if 
there had been no dam at all; prices will increase in 
Spain to the injury of Spain, till they are high enough to 
How over. The injured party is Spain itself. Now the 
bounty alters the level in the s.ame way, making silver 
cheaper, and only Injuring our own people (227, 228). 

The injury extends to tho country gentlemen who 
were so misguided as to procure the bounty, for, by 
lowering the real value of silver, they tended to dis¬ 
courage the general industry of the country, an<l especi¬ 
ally the Improvement of their own lands (229). If 
bounties on exportation lowered prices, as some allege, it 
is curious that “ I have known " “ undertakers of some 
particular works " to give a bounty among themselves 
on the exportation of goods which they feared would 
overstock the market (230,1). He does not dwell long 
over bounties to production, the chief instance of which 
was the herring bounty. He would allow them only 
for warlike su]>plics and naval stores. But premiums 
for manufactures he considers not only iiardonable but 
praiseworthy. He quickly launches us on a long “ Di¬ 
gression concerning tho Com Trade and Cora Jjaws,” 
a characteristic passage (232-42). He shows (1) that the 
interest of the inland dealer coincides with that of the 
public; prices should be such that the supply will just 
outlast tlie season, as a ship’s rations the voyage (233). 
Engrossing and combination are mere phantonis (234)^ 
Yet in the fear of them the legislature has tried to force 
the farmer to be his own dealer. “The law which 
prohibited the manufacturer from exercising the trade 
of shopkceiier, endeavoured to force this division in 
the employment of stock to go on faster than it might 
have done; the law which obliged the fanner to exercise 
the trade of a corn merchant, endeavoured to hinder it 
from going on so fast; both laws were evident violations 
of natural liberty and therefore unjust; and they were 
both too as impolitic as they were unjust" ( 286 ). But 
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the latter was the worse, for it prevented the fanner 
from devoting all his capital to the cultivation of his 
land (237). 

Adam Smith then shows (2) that the interest of the 
merchant importer is also that of the public. Ho lowers 
prices, but this means a higher real value of silver, and is 
otherwise a public benefit (239). The frequent suspension 
of the duties on importation is a symptom of their im¬ 
propriety (239). 

(3) The trade of the merchant exporter indirectly con¬ 
tributes to a plentiful supply at home, for, unles.s the 
growers know that any surplus will find a market, they 
will pinch the supply Intended for home consumption. 
When encouraged by a bounty, ho may, it is true, find it 
his interest to carry out corn from :.is own country 
during a scarcity, if there were actual famiiio, and there¬ 
fore still higher prices elsewhere. Hence the suspensions 
of the bounty on such occasions. “Were all nations to 
follow the liberal system of free exportation and free 
importation, the different states wiiich a great 
continent was divided would so far resemble tlio different 
provinces of a great enqiiro. Among the different pro¬ 
vinces of a great empire, the freedom of the inland trade 
appi^ars both from reason and experience not only the 
Ivst palliative of a dearth but the most effect-al pre¬ 
ventive of a famine; so would the freedom of the ex¬ 
portation 'ind importation trade be among tho different 
stHios into which a groat continout was divided ’ ^240, 2). 
But at pre.sent the bad policy of one country hinders *' 
adoption of the best policy by another. “The la.vs 
concernoig corn may everywliere be compared to the 
laws concerning religion"; the people are so deeply 
interested in their present food and their future happi¬ 
ness that government must yield to their prejudices for 
the sake of peace in both cases (241, 1). Finally (4) 
the trade of tlie merchant carrier, or importer of foreign 
corn for re-exportation, is for the public interest, for 
when his com is here and prices rise lie will find it 
his interest to sell here, and thus contribute to plenty 
(241). 

It th ns appears that our legislation on com deserves 
little praise. British prosperity did not spring from 
that source, but from politiciil security, and “the 
natural effort of every individual to bettor his own 
condition.” The prosperity has been posterior to the 
bounty, but “it Ims been posterior likewise to the 
national debt," and “the national debt has mostassurodly 
not been the cause of it ’’ (241, 2). It is fair to add that 
throughout this chapter (v.) Adam Smith recognises 
that later laws have often been wiser than earlier, and 
have given hope of better times. 

In the following chapter (vi.) on “Treaties of Com¬ 
merce,’’ the Methuen Treaty between England and 
Portugal is roughly handled. The relations between 
the mint and the bullion market are incidentally dis¬ 
cussed. Then comes the long and important chapter on 
“ Colonies.’’ Ancient colonies wore founded because of 
“irresistiblenecessity,"or “evidentutility,’’the modern 
from neither of these, but from love of gold (250,251), or 
desire to escape ojipression (264, 2). Yet the prosperity 
of many of the modern ha.s been rapid. The colonists 
bring witli them arts and agriculture, laws and govern¬ 
ment ; they find abundance of good land, no rent or 
bixes, and a scarcity only of labour. The result of t his 
last is high wages and the encouragement of population 
(253, 254). English colonies have thriven better than 
Spanish because their homo government paid less 
attention to them. The Danish, Dutch, and French 
colonies prospered much more rapidly when their 
exclusive companies fell (254-6). The English colonies, 
though better treated than the others, have not escaped 
interference. The Act of Navigation, it is true, leaves 
their best raw materials “ non-enumerated," but hinders 
many important manufactures, in “manifest violation 
of the most sacred rights of mankind ’’ (261, 2). “ The 
policy of Europe" has little to boast of as regards the 
colonies; Europe bred the men who made the colonies, 
and the colonies owe it gratitude for nothing else what¬ 
ever (264,265). Europe itself, “ considered as one great 
country," may thank the discovery of America for 
increasing its enjoyments and Increasing its industry. 
“New values, new equivalents" were introduced into 
European trade (205). By restricting the American 
trade Europe is diminishing both the enjoyments and 
the industry, and putting “a dead weight upon the 
action of one of the great springs which put into motion 
a great part of tiie business of mankind." It gains no 
military strength. Tlie whole benefit to the mother 
VOL. Ill 


country is supposed to be the exclusive trade. “To 
promote the little Interest of one little order of men in 
one country, it hurts the interest of all other orders of 
I '.cu iu that country, and of all men in all countries " 
(276, 1). ITie benefit to the merchants soon ceases 
when their high profits attract competitors at home 
who reduce their profits again; but there is mischief 
done in the diversion of capital (207, 2(53). Adam 
Smith allows that the Act of Navigation has kent the 
rate of profit up to a greater height than would have 
been the case under free trade in the branches concerned. 
But ho considers high pmlits to be at least as gieat a 
disadvantage as high wages (209, cp. 275 et sea.). ]yii're. 
over, the colonial trade Is of ilow return, and therefore 
increases the annual produce of land and labour im.eli 
less than a home trade (270). The monopoly has, 
besides, forced capital from a trade wiub a near country 
to a trade with a distant, and has Lurned a direct trade 
into a roundabout one (270, 271). Britisli cominon o, 
in.stead of running in a number of .small channels, has 
been forcetl into one great channel, r t the cost of security 
and healthiness, ns if in the human body one great 
blood-vessel had been Hwellwl unnaturally nt the expense 
of the rest (272). Some relaxation in the direction of 
free trade Is the only safoguaid ; but t he rcinody might 
be for the moment worse than the disease. Let the 
legislators find out the best way of restoring “the 
natural system of perfect liberty ami justice" (273, 1). 
As long as the monopoly is regarded as the chief benefit 
of tlio colonies, they will continue to be a source of 
expense to the mother country, especially for defence, 
for they do not strengthen it. “Great Britain is, 
perhaps, since the world began, the only state which, 
as it has extended its empire, has only increased its 
expense without once augmenting its resources” (2/7, 
280, 1). The colonies might, perliaps, bo taxe«l by a 
representation of them in the British parliament, which 
would have many Indirect effects (280, 281), including 
perhaps the removal of the capital to America, soon 
to be the richest part of our empire (282). 

In the East Indies we have seen a somewhat different 
example of the efiects of monopoly. In America all 
nations have claimed to engross the whole market of 
their colonies; in the Indian seas the ports have t>ecu 
open to all nations, but each nation has iiad nn exclusive 
company. The result is to divert from a rich country, 
like Holland, its flill share, and give to a poor one, like 
Denmark, more than its full share of the trade (285, 1). 
The result is also, as regards the sovereign, to waste his 
revenue and le.ssen the powers of the subject peoples to 
produce revenue for liim (287, 2). 'I’lie East India 
Company has tried to combine the two functions of 
trailing and governing, which are quite incompatible. 
“II is a very singular government in which every 
member of tlie administration wishes to get out of the 
country, and, consequently, to have done with the 
government as soon as he can, and to whose interest, 
the day after he has left it and carried his fortune with 
him, it is perfectly indifferent though the whole country 
was swallowed up by an earthquake." It is less the 
fault of the men than of their situation. The fact is 
that “ such exclusive (’ompanies are nuisances in every 
respect" (289, 2). , 

To these seven chapters on the mercantile system 
Adam Smith added in his Srd edition an eightli chapter, 
“ Conclusion of the Mercantile System,’’ which is mainly 
an account of some particular cases where importation 
was encouraged or exportation discouraged, still on 
mercantile principles (289, 2). He takes occasion to 
remark that “ it is the Industry which is carried on for 
the benefit of the rich and powerful that is princijially 
encouraged by our mercantile system; that which is 
carried on for the benefit of the poor and the Indigent 
is too often either neglected or oppressed," as in the 
case of linen yarn (290, 2). 'riib wool trade provides 
examples of protective laws which, “like the laws of 
Draco, may be said to be all written in blood," but 
vrere too cruel to be put in operation f292). In all 
these cases a great principle is violatca. Not only 
could tools not be exported, but “the living instru¬ 
ment, the artificer," was to be kept from moving so 
far as possible (297, 298). “Consumption is the sole 
end and purpose of all pro^luction; and the interest 
of the producer ought to be attended to only so far 
as it may be necessary for promoting that of the 
consumer. The maxim Is so perfectly self-evident 
that it would be absurd to attempt to prove it" (298). 

The agricultural systems (ch. Ix.) “reiirasent the 
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produce of land as cither the sole or the principal 
Hourco of tho revenue and wealth of every country” 
1 ). Tho most important of such systems is that 
of tho French economists (see Puysiocuats). It was 
a reaction from tlie excessive attention of Colbkrt to 
manufactures. “ If tho rod bo bent too much one 
way, in order to straighten it you must bend it the 
other” (:i00, 1). (iucsnay, “himself a physician, and a 
very speculative physici«an," seems to have thought 
that the political body would tlirivo only under a 
i;articular regimen, najnely, of perfect liberty and 
)erleet justice. Ho did not see “Uiat in tho political 
jody tlie mitnral ellort wliicli every man is continually 
nwrking to l»ett(^r liis own condition is a principle of 
preservation capaldo of preventing and correcting in 
many respects the bad effects of a ptjlitieal econcnny in 
some dc^giee botli partial and oppressive”; otherwise 
no nation anywhere would liave prospered (304, 305). In 
detail, tho capital error of the theorists consists in 
rcpnjsonting the labour of artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants as uiiijroductive. (1) If this class 
annually reproduces, as tliey grant, the value of its 
consumption, it is not barren, any more than a 
marriage which produce*! a sou and a daughter. It is 
true that agriculture is more productive. (2) Tho labour 
of menial servants is not worthy to be classed witii that 
of manufticturers; tlio latter is fixed or realised in a 
vendible community; tlio former alone is barren. (3) 
It is not true that the manufacturing class do not 
incrcas*} tlie real revenue of tho society. The value of 
what they produce is ad<Ie<l to what they consume, 
and is all rovimue (305, 300). (4) It is true that they can 
only increase the real revenue by jjarsiniony, b>it this 
Is e<inally tnio of tlm agricultural claa.s. (5) Even if 
revenue always meant .snbsistene(i, it is greater with 
than without inanufaclures. Manufactures draw sub* 
sistence, from abroa<l for instance; and a small part 
of manufactured produce purchases a great deal of raw 
produce (300). 

Nevertheless the theory never did any harm in the 
worhl, and it does good by representing wealth as 
consumable gO(;ds, and perfect liberty as the only 
olf'eelual expedient for raising the annual produce to a 
maximutii (307). 

If agricultural systems go farther than this [as in 
(Jluna. Egyi>t,, ami Indial, tljoy may err as much on 
the one side as the mercantile system on the other (308, 
310). 

llere Is the conclusion of tlio whole niatter: “All 
systems, oltlicr of pnd’erence or of restraint, therefore, 
being thus completely taken away, tho obvious ami 
simple system of natural liberty osUibli.shos itself of 
if.s own accord. Every man, as long us lie does not 
violate the law.s of justice, is left iterfoctly free bi 
pur.suo liis own interest hi.s own way, and to bring 
botli his industry and capital into competition with 
tlioso of any other man or onh*r i>f men. The .sovenugn 
is completely discharged from a duty, in the attempting 
to perform which Im must always bo exposed to in¬ 
numerable tlclnsion.s, ami for tho proper porformauce 
of which no human wi.silom or knowledge could ever 
be sutllciunt—tho duty of suiicrintonding tho Indu.stry 
of private people, and of directing it towanls tho 
employments most suilable to* the intorest of the 
society ” (311, i). 

Uy tliis “system of natural liberty” the sovereign 
law only three <luties—tho protection of the society 
again.st other .societies, the securing of justice between 
man and man, ami the iindeitaking of such, public 
works as are too gro.tt for individuals and yet necc.ssary 
to the community (311, 1). In the llfth book, acconl- 
ingly, A<iam Smith considers rlio revonno of tlm 
sovereign or comimmwealth, and its threefold employ- 
ment, explaining, (n) which exponsiis are to be defrayed 
by a general contribution of the wliole society, ami 
which by contribution from particular members only; 
(5) what are the diUerent mothod.s of niising the general 
contribution ; and (c) wliat has caused tho mortgage of 
these revenues or tho contmetiou of «lebt, ami with 
what olfects (311, 2). 

Among lxiri)arous nations defence costs littlo to the 
sovereign. Tho progress of manufactures and tho im- 
provoinents in tim art of war havo inere.ased theoxpen.s 0 
of armies for the protection of tlio country (313). To 
be a good soldier, too, a man must devoto his win da 
timo to the business, and wo cannot depend on militias 
(314). Tho latter can learn tho use of arms, but not 
that habit of remly obedience which is more important 


(316, 1). But standing armies and modern weapons 
mean great expense, and give advantage to the richer 
nations, and tliercfore to civilisation (319). 

The administration of justice, too, is of very different 
costliness in different times. Meu who have no property 
can only injure each other in their persons or reputa¬ 
tions, and noboiiy is tho gainer; but, where property 
is concerned, there may be a gain equal to tho loss. 
The injury to reputation is prompted by the transient 
passion.^ of “ envy, malice, resentment,” often restrained 
by prudeiico; ami where there is little or uo property, 
there need be no civil magistrate. “But avarice and 
ambition in tlie ricli, in the poor tho hatred of labour 
and the love of present ease and enjoyment* are the 
I>as.sion3 which prompt to invade property, passions 
much more steatly lu their operation and much more 
universal in their influence. Wherever there is great 
property there is great inequality. For one very rich 
man there inu.st be at least 500 poor, and the aflflueiice 
of tlic few supposes the indigence of the many. The 
atllnence of the rich excites the indignation of tho poor, 
who are often botli driven by want and prompted by 
envy to invade his possc.ssions.” Without tlie aid of the 
civil magistrate there could be no security for the rich 
man (319, 2). Civil government is founded on an 
antecedent subordination, which miiy be due (a) to the 
respect for bo<lily, and especially mental, superiority; 
(b) to tlie re.spect for ago; (c) to the respect for fortune. 
“The authority of riches, though great in every ago of 
society, is perhap.s grefitost in the rudest age of society 
which admits of any conshlerable inequality of fortune” 
(320); (d) to respect for birth, which suppo.ses ancient 
fortune or ilio gn!atne.ss whicli brings fortune with it. 
“Tlier«5 never was, I believe, a great family in tho world 
whose illu-stration was entirely derived from the in- 
lieril.Jince of wisdom and virtue” (821, 1). Thus birth 
and fortune are tho two chief circumstances that sot one 
man above another antecedently to civil government; 
and regard for them establishes order and auUiority apart 
from any perception of tho usefulness thereof. Once 
government is introduced, tho utility of it as a defence 
of the rich again.'it the poor becomes evident enough 
(321, 2). 

Adam Smith’s short historical sketch here of tho 
jmiicial system’in England corresponds to a much longer 
one in tho Lectures (pi. i. div. i.). ’I'he subject belonged 
to tho projected and never-oxecutoil treatise on juris¬ 
prudence. JIo is not quite content with things as they 
are. lie is satistiod, in<loed, witli the separation of 
judicial and executive pow’er.s, being alway.s sn.spiclons of 
the interference of politiciaius; and ho would maintain 
the iiTomovableness of judges. But he thinks the whole 
expense of law proceedings might bo met by fees of 
court, on tho ground that “public services are never 
better performed than when their reward comes only 
in consequence of their being performed " (323, 2). The 
only risk would bo the temptation to encourage litiga¬ 
tion (324, 2). 

'file subject of public works is treated at much greater 
huigt h. There are, 1st, the public works and institutions 
for facilitating tho commerce of the society, either 
as a whole or (as was added in 1784) in jiarticular 
branches. Roads, bridges, and canals are for the 
general bonoflt of comim^rce. Canals may be left to 
private persons to manage; not so the roads, which 
shoultl bo left neither to private persons nor to 
government, but to local road-commissioners. Gov- 
eniment might raise the lolls too high, oppress the 
poor more tliau the rich, and neglect repairs with 
impunity (326-327). 

riie coinage yields the state a profit (Seiqnoraok), and 
the post-olllce is one of the few commercial enterprises 
all governments have successfully managed (325, cp. 368). 
As to the assistance of commerce in particular branches, 
we have instances in the forts for protection of Mrican 
and East Indian traders, and ambassadors to watch 
trading interests in foreign courts (329); and we havo 
worse instances in the powers given to Regulated 
Companies, such as the Turkey Company and the 
African (331, 332), and still more to the Joint-Stock 
Companies, like tlie South Sea Company (333, 335, 336), 
and (greatest of all) the East India Company. The 
story of tho la.st is given at some length (330-9), and 
the comments are very unfavourable. A temporary 
monoiwly, he says, is perhaps tho best recompense the 
state can give for “a dangerous and expensive experi¬ 
ment of which tho public is afterwards to reap tho 
benefit," just ns with a new machine or a now book; 
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but the term ought to be fixed and thereafter the trade 
laid open. Without a monopoly, a joint-stock company 
cannot long carry on any branch of foreign trade; it 
would fall before private adventurers (83i>, "). The only 


inent” [in the Scotch sense of an Established (’hnrch] 
of a joint-stock company it should appear that the 
utility of its object would he more general than in 
common trades, and that more capital is needed than 
can be got by private partnership. This was so with 
the Bank of England (340, 841). 

'i’hore are, 2nd, the public works f jr the education of 
youth (V. i. art. 2,341-363). Our author gives his views 
on education freely. Tim teacher is bc§t paid by his fees, 
which are his “ natural revenue." Through all Europe, 
however, he has been largely supported by endov/- 
ments, and consequently ho has hr'd the le.ss motive 
to do h‘ utmost. ’* Ill every profession the oxorlion of 
the greater part of tliose who exercise it is alway.s in 
proportion to the necessity they are under of making 
that oxertlou ” (341, 2). “ It is the interest of ev- ry man 
b) live as much at his ease as ho can," and eiuiuwmt-uls 
set his interest at vaiinnce with his duty. We see the 
♦^I’.hcta in ihe state of tlie universities, especially r'xtbrd, 
wiiei * the professors do not leach at all (342), and d “ 
♦ '.ihirs t(!;ich in the manner easiest for tlieinsfn 
“ Wiiere the masters really perform their duty theio are 
ro oxaniplos, 1 believe, that the greater jiart of the 
students ever neglect theirs." After twelve or thirteen 
years of age force or restraint is quite unnecessary in 
education. “Such is the generosity of the greater part 
of young men,” that if the master shows a serious desire 
to serve them they pardon a great many sliortcomings 
(343). 

Where there are no public institutions, as with fencing 
and riding, the teaching is best, and the private schools 
teach children to “road, write, and account" better than 
public schools (344, 1). There are no public instituLi' ms 
for women’s education, and it has much more nselul- 
ness and less absurdity than men’s (360,1). If it be said 
that, though the universities teach badly, but for them 
their subjects would not be taught at all, Adam Smith 
answers, at some length, that their subjects were 
originally intended for tlm medieval clergy and are 
quite unsuitable now (314-0). The poor Scotch uni- 
vorsities have adapted themselves to the changed times 
much better than the richly-endowed English uni- 
versitios and the “ learned societies" which are the 
sanctuaries for “exploded systems and obsolete preju¬ 
dices" (347). Nothing but the discrediting of the 
universities could have led to the practice adopted by 
our gentlefolks, of sending their sons at seventeen or 
eighteen for three or four years of foreign travel. They 
rt lurn homo with an imperfect knowledge of some 
foreign languages, and a greatly-increased conceit and 
incapacity of application (347). From Adam Smitli’s 
biography It is clear that the foreign tour he made with 
two young pupils was a benefit to both parties, and it 
is surprising to find so unqualified a condemnation of 
such tours in the Wealth of Slations. 

The history of Greek and Roman education lends no 
support to the modern English system (347-9). Endow¬ 
ments came late. The ancient idiilosophers, who 
acquired groat power over their hearers, depended 
entirely on tlieir own exertions; not as now, when the 
private teacher, as opposed to the privileged, is like the 
merchant without a bounty competing with a rival who 
has a consiticrable one. “The endowment of schools 
and colleges have [siej in this manner not only corrupted 
the diligence of public teachers, but have rendered it 
almost impossible to have any good private ones" 
(349, 2). 

Ought there, therefore, to be no public institutions 
for education? Adam Smith answers: Yes, they are 
needed for the education of the common people. In 
these days of division of labour all variety, elasticity, and 
spirit are taken out of a workman’s life. “ His dexterity 
at his own particular trade seems to be acquired at the 
expense of his intellectual, social, and martial virtues ’’; 
and in every civilised society this will bo the state of 
the labouring poor, the great body of the people, 
“unless government takes some pains to prevent it” 
(360, 2). In a rude people there is much variety in the 
occiii>atlons of the individual, little in tliose of the whole 
society; in a civilised, the exact opposite is true; but 


the result must be mischievous, even for defence, if not 
prevented. 'To secure every man the opportunity ol 
acquiring the essential parts of education would bo well 
wor^h the expense. In Scotland it i.s fairly done in the 
parish schools; in England, though loss well, in the 
charity schools. Ccinimlslon might take the fonn of a 
provision that a certain amount of educat ion should bo 
the condition of apprenticeship in trades, it wouhl be 
well to supplant Latin in the parish schools by geometry 
and mechanics that would ba useftil to every working 
man (351-2). A well-In^itrncted people are always more 
docent and orderly tlian a stupid one, and in a fieo 
govornment wo should neglect no means of making the 
people wise (353, 2). Adam fcmiith is said to have cx- 
presstMl strong approval of Robert Raikes and ni& 
Sunda\ bchoohs as a step in the right niroctum (Hm, 
p. 10/;. 

There remain, Trd, the public works and institutions 
for the instruction of the people of all ages. Atlaiii 
Smith's reasonings about religion are of a pj<‘ce with 
tliose on education, lie incline!; (36r>) to a pnrolv 
voluntary system, the resulfing coitip-iiiioa of sects 
making the churches singly harmless agaoif-t the state, 
and the effects of austere eiithu8la.sm being corrected 
by philosophy on the one hand, and public amusements, 
especially the drama, on the other (367). The mischiev¬ 
ous power of the Romish Chinch wus weakened most 
effectually when the great barons and the Episcopal 
clergy discovered that modern improvements enabled 
them to spend their wealth on themselves vS6l). Where 
there is an established church, it is bettor that it 
should be, as in Scotland, of only moderate wealth 
(300, 1). 

Finally, there is to be considered the expense of 
supporting the dignity of the soverciign, which must 
naturally be something greater than that of a lord- 
mayor (8GG, 2). 

From the expenses, we pass to the sources of revenue 
from which they are to be met (3G7, ch. ii.). The 
sovereign in some cases has a fund or source of revenue 
of his own, a.s in Holland and Venice a bank, in Ham¬ 
burg a w'ino cellar and apothe^cary’s shop (3G7, 2). 'The 
government of England would be ill-advised if it 
umlertook banking (3G8, 1). 'The Rost Okpicb is within 
its powers (see above). It manages the crown lands ill. 
and is quite inoomi'ctent to undertake the management 
of all the lands of the king/lom (.SG9, 370). 

Whence, then, is its revenue to come? Plainly, from 
taxation, for which we may lay down four maxims 
“ recomiiieinled by evident justice and utility " (872), 

(1) -The subjects should pay “ in proportion 
to their rospeclivo abilities"; in oilier word.s, to the 
rftv»>nno tliey enjo>^ under the protection of the state. 
“'The expcMise of government to the individuals of a 
great nation is like the expense of management to the 
joint-tenants of a great estate, who are all obliged to 
contribute in proportion to their rosjiective Interests in 
the estate.” It is neglect of this maxim which causes 
inequality. It is true that “every tax whicli falls 
finally upon one only of the throe sorts of reveruie is 
nece.s.sarily unequal in so far as it does not affect the 
other two ”; but this is over and above the other in¬ 
equalities .which will be considered in detail, those that 
are can.sed in the c.ourse of the taxation of one and the 
same kind of revenue (371, 2). 

(2) Certainty.—A veryconsiderabledegreoof inequality 
is a less evil than a small degree of uncertainty and 
arbitrarinc.s.s. 

(3) Conmi/encc. —The tax ought to be levied at the 
time and in the manner in which it is most likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it (371, 372). 

(4) Economy. —The tax should take from the people 
as little as possible that is not to reach the public 
trejisury. The maxim is violated *(a) when the salaries 
of tax-collectors eat up the proceeds, or their perquisites 
form a second tax; (b) when the tax obstructs and dis¬ 
courages industry ; (e) when it ruiias individuals through 
penalties, and threugli tempbitioris to evasion and smug¬ 
gling. “ 'The law contrary to all the ordinary principles 
of justice first creates the temptation and then punishes 
those who yield to it" ; (d) when it inflictsodiuus visits 
of the tax-gatherer, not strictly an expen.se, but a dis¬ 
comfort from which a man would be glad to redeem 
himself by expense. In all these four ways a tax may 
bo “more burdensome to the people than beneficial to 
the sovereign " (372, 1). 

By the four maxims Adam Smith proceeds to judge 
the various taxes, existing or proposed, especially in 
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Eii;^liind, but with abundance of illustrations from other 
tuitions. 

The land tax, owing to the stationary valuations and 
varying improveiiient of dilTerent counties in cultiva¬ 
tion, has become unequal. It agrees with the other 
three maxims (372, 2). The titlio, being a tax not on 
rent but on produce, is unequal, “a certain portion of 
the produce being in diflVrent situations equivalent to 
a very dill'ereiit prcy^orilon of the rent.*’ On rich lands 
the tenant might afford iinjre, on poor ho may bo unable 
to afford as innch. The tithe is a great obstacle to im¬ 
provement (377, 1). 

The section dealing with taxes upon the rent of houses 
(378-381) is abreast of most modern discussions of the 
subject. The author presents a clear view of the 
speculative builder and his relations to the ground 
landlord. Ije thinks, however, “A tax upon house rent, 
pjiyablo by the tenant and proportioned to the whole 
rent of each house, could not for any considerable time 
at least allect the building rent, if the builder did not 
get his reasonable profit ho would be obliged to quit 
the trade, which, by raising the demand for building, 
would in a sliorb time bring back its profit to its proper 
level with that of other tra<los. Neither would suen a 
Uv, say of f»s. in the pound, fall altogether upon the 
ground rent; but it would divide itself iii such a 
manner as to fall partly upon the inhabitant of the 
house and partly on the owner of the ground** (379,1). 
For the tenants of houses at £t)0, for example, wouW 
now content themselves with houses at £60, and so 
down the scale till the lowest class is crowded. All 
except the lowest would fall in value, and the ground 
landlord would suller. The tenant would suffer the 
inconvenience, and the landlord the loss of revenue 
(379). There would bo inequality because of the different 
l)roportion of house rent to income in the case of men of 
different fortune. " It is perhaps highest in the highest 
degree (of fortune], and aimlniahos gradually through 
the inferior degrees, so as in general to be lowest in tlio 
lowest degree.*' i It is food that is most necessary to the 
poor (see Workisi!:n's Uudobts), and most of their 
revenue is spent on food. A bix on house-rent would 
therefore fall most heavily on the rich. “ It is not very 
unreasonable that the rich should contrib\ito to the 

{ )Ubllc expense not only in proportion to their revenue, 
)ut somoMiing more than in that proportion.’* (i6.) 

Rent of hind Is for a productive object, of houses for 
an unproductive. The rent of the houses is, therefore, 
drawn from some other revenue, either wages, prollts, 
or rent of land, like taxo.s on consumabie goods. 'J'liere 
Is no bettor way of judging of the “ liberality or narrow¬ 
ness of a man's whole expense " than by seeing what his 
house-rent is (S80, 1). Apiwii ontly it was thought better 
to tax the hearth or the windows, because of some fancied 
dittlcully in ascertaining the rent of the house and taxing 
that directly. The first way, Hearth Tax, was odious 
and soon dropped. The second, window tax (see Taxa¬ 
tion), involves inequality of the worst kind (381). 

l*rof. Hastable (i'w6/ic Finance, 1903, p. 444, compare 
Ilao’s Life of Adam Smith, p. 294) points out that in 
1778 Loi’d North adopted our author’s suggestion of an 
Iniiauukh Hou.sk. Dutv. No government ha.s yet 
adopted his further suggestion of a tax ou ground 
rents, though he says these are “a still more proper 
subject of taxation*' than liouse ruiibs. lii both cases 
ho considers there is a revenue derived by the owner 
without any particular care of his own, and the real 
wealth and revenue of the people might be the same 
after such a tax as before (3S0). lie is not in favour of 
the taxing of profits or interest. A man's rent can be 
known, but less easily his capital and profits, and 
they are subject to continual variations; moreover, 
“ the proprietor of stock is a citizen of the world,” and 
if you tax him heavily he will remove his stock elsewhere, 
to the injury of tlie national industry (883^. The lund 
tax was intended to include capital, but it has rarely 
or never done so effectually (383). Elsewhere the plan 
has been tried in reality, us in Hamburg, Zurich, and 
Holland (384). As to taxes on the profits of particular 
employments, they will always in the en<l fall on the 
consumers, tliough, if not proportioned to the amount 
of trade, they may, as in hawkers' licences, opj)ress the 
small dealer (384). The personal Taillb in France is 
the most Important tax in Europe on the profits of the 
cultivator. It is both arbitrary and unequal; and it 
discourages cultivation (386-Sii). The poll taxes in the 


I This could not be said now. 


southern states of North America are really on the 
profits of “a certain species of stock employed in 
agriculture,” namely, negro slaves. There was once in 
Europe a similar tax on bondmen, and hence taxes were 
represented as badges of slavery. But taxes to the 
payer of them are a badge not of slavery but of freedom 
(387). Lord North introduced a tax on manservants in 
1777, but hardly on our author’s suggestion, as the 
reference (3S7,1) to the tux on manservants is to a tax 
already imposed, and occurs first in the second edition of 
the Wealth of Ndtions, 1778, where the comments on it 
are not entirely favourable. 

Death dutie.s are treated under the head of “Taxes 
upon the capital value of Land, Houses, and Stock” 
(V. ii., app. to art. i. and ii. 887-90). Tliey are usually 
stain])-duties or duties on registration. They fall on 
the inheritor. Taxes on the sale of land fall on the 
seller, wlio usually is more necessitous than the buyer; 
whereas taxes on the sale of houses, if they are old, 
fall on the seller, and, if new, on the buyer (889). 
Duties on law proceedings fall on the litigants, and 
reduce the capital value of the property in dispute (389). 
All taxes on the transference of property, so far as they 
diminish its ciipital value, “tend to diminish the funds 
de.stined for the maintenance of productive labour. They 
are all more or less unthrifty Uixes, that increase the 
revenue of tlie sovereign, which seldom maintains any 
but uni)rodactive labour, ut the expense of the capital 
of the poojjle which maintains none but productive.” 
Though not arbitrary, and not levied inconveniently, 
they are unequal (390, 1). 

Direct taxes on wages (art. iii.) are open to special 
objections. As shown in bk. i., wages uepond on the 
demand for labour and on the average price of provisions. 
A tfix on wage.s, when provi.sion8 have not fallen, will 
simply raise wages, and somewhat higher than the 
amount of the tax (390, 2). It will nob raise the price of 
corn, for the farmers recover the additional wages out of 
the rent of the landlord (391). But the salaries of oiflcials 
may bo taxed without hardship to any one (892, 1). 

The next group considiirvd is that of “taxes intended 
to fall on every different species of revenue indifferently ” 
(art. iv.). The chief are (a) capitation taxes, which are 
liable to bo bot h unequal and arbitrary (393, 1), and (6) 
taxes on coiisuinable commodities. The latter are a 
means of taxing the revenue of the subject “indirectly ” 
by the taxing of their expenditure, which is thought to 
be in profK^rtioii to that revenue. The effects dilfor 
acconling as the commodities taxed are (a) necessaries; 
(6) luxuries. Necessaries include not only what is in¬ 
dispensable for support of life, but what custom renders 
it indecent for respectable people, however poor, to bo 
without. All other things are luxuries. If necessaries 
an! taxed, wages will tend to rise in ijroportion (393). 
“ The labourer, though lie may pay it [the tax] out of 
liis hand, cxinnot, for any considerable time at least, be 
properly said even to advance it. It must always, in 
the long run, be advanced to him by his immediate 
employer in the advanced rate of his wages.” If tlie 
employer is a farmer, he recovers from his landlord ; if 
not a farmer, he recovers fi*om the public in higher 
prices (394). It is otherwise with luxuries. A tax on 
tobacco, spirits, or tea, will not raise wages, but will 
act as a sumptuary tax, and may even have the effect 
of increasing the power of the industrious poor to bring 
up a family by causing retrenchment. As for the 
disonlorly and idle, their children survive, if at all, only 
to be public nuisances (394). 

In Adam Smith’s time there were many taxes on 
necessaries. Salt, soap, and coals, to say nothing of 
corn, were taxed. Instead of a tax on coal carried coast- 
>vise, a bounty might even be allowable, says our author 
(395). Consideration of the ways of levying taxes on 
consumable goods leads us back, of course, to the ways 
and means cf the mercantile system, High duties have 
increased smuggling, so that, “ in the arithmetic of the 
customs,” two and two make often only one. Bounties 
have even created a new kind of smuggling; goods after 
being once shipped are I'raudulently relaudcd that the 
<*argo may get the bounty again. The result of this 
smuggling and of drawbacks together, is that the 
customs produce much less to government than is ex- 
torteil from the public (89S). “Heavy duties being 
imposed on almost all goods imported, our merchant 
importers smuggle as much and make entry of as little 
as they cau. Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, 
make entry of more than they export, sometimes out of 
vanity and to iiass for great dealers in goods which pay 
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no duly' and sometimes to gain a bounty or a drawbark. 
Our exports, in consequence of these (iitlcreiit frauds, 
appear upon the custom-house books greatly to over¬ 
balance our imports, to the unspeakable comfort of 
those politicians who measure the national prosperity 
by what they call the balance of trade” (399,1). In 
any case the system of our customs is inftirior in clear¬ 
ness and precision to that of our excise, and sin uld be 
remodelled accordingly (399,1). We shouM have more 
moderate taxes on fewer and better chosen objects if 
we want a larger i*evenue (399, 2). We should adopt the 
bonding system, and at the same time relieve all neces¬ 
saries and materials of manufacture from taxation (399, 
-100). “The value of money is m proportion to the 
qiiantity of the necessaries of life which it will pur¬ 
chase ; that of the necessaries of life is altogether inde¬ 
pendent of the quantity of mon(^y that can be had for 
them ” (400, 2). We should, therefore, che.at)on them. 
The whole consumption of the poor is in every country 
mueii greater not only In quantity but in value than that 
of the ri(!h and the middle classes. Taxes on expendi¬ 
ture, therefore, felling chiefly on the higher ranks, will 
produce less than taxes falling on all rank' , tio the 
excise on liquors Is of all such taxes the n-st produc¬ 
tive. The private brewer, however, cscap<'a it, and the 
Ux be;.()mes unequal. It wouM be better, therefore, as 
has often been proposed (tOl), to i)ut a single nnd a 
lighter one on malt, which will bring in muen , /lO 
because collected more surely f402, 403). This vv,.., one 
of thu taxes which North is said to have borrowed from 
Adam Smith (llae’s Life of Adam Smithy p. 294), though 
our author was hardly the inventor of the idea. 

It should be noted that though ho considers beer and 
ale “wholesome and invigorating liquors,” ho speaks 
less confidently of spirits, and would retain the lieavy 
taxation of distilleries as a sumptuary tax (403). He 
would also retain tax'atioii of sugar oh the grouml that 
the planters themselves say the price is at a maximum, 
and therefore it would seem a monopoly price; now 
“ the gains of monopolists, whenever they can be come 
at, are certainly of all subjects [of taxation] the most 
proper ’’ (404, 1). 

But on the whole he is not favourable to the taxation 
of commodities even when they are luxuries. Not only 
are they unequal, for the Irish Absentek, for example, 
may draw a rich revenue and pay no taxes (405,1), but 
they offend against the fourth maxim (of Keonomy] in 
every possible way (405-7). In France the defects of 
such taxes appear still more clearly, for the French 
system is worse than the English. In this respect the 
Dutch also are not in advance of us (409-10), though we 
must allow for their special difficulties (411). 

Going on now to his last subject, public debts (V. iii.), 
he begins with a genial contrast between the present 
times and the good old times, when there was hospit¬ 
ality without luxury, and liberality without ostentation 
(411, 2). Nowadays our manufacturing industry pre¬ 
pares luxuries which minister to the frivolity and page¬ 
antry of rulers ; and the parsimony that leads to accumu¬ 
lation prevails as little in republican governments as in 
others. “ The want of parsimony in time of jjeaco im¬ 
poses the necessity of contracting debt in time of war” 
(412). But the very causes which make it necessary for 
the government to borrow, produce in the subjects the 
ability and inclination to lend, namely, the abundance 
of manufactures, the i)resence of inercliants and manu¬ 
facturers trading not only witli their own capitals but 
with borrowed, and the existence of that confidence 
which comes from a settled state of society and Just 
government (412, 418). “ The progress of the enormous 
debts, which at present oppress, and will in the long 
run probably min all the great nations of Europe, has 
been pretty uniform.” Governments first borrowed on 
personal credit, hence the unfunded debt; then on 
mortgage of particular taxes, hence the Funded Debt 
(413,414). If they had been content with anticipation of 
taxes, they would soon have freed themselves from debt; 
but no govemmento have been able to confine them¬ 
selves to this, thence they are driven to reduce debt by 
such expedients as (1) a Sinkino Fund, which, though 
raised to pay old debts, facilitate the contraction of 
new (414, 416); (2) an Annuitt, especiallyifavoured in 
Ftance, where there is greater demand for incomes 
perishing with the first owner than in England, where 
the funds are wanted as a readily marketable commodity 
by business folk (417, 1). The reduction of debt in 
Groat Britain since the “ruinous expedient of perpetual 
funding ” has never equalled its increase in time of war. 


Adam Smith gives a sketch, drawn largely from other 
authors, of the growth and vicissitudes of the English 
debt and its interest (418,419). His economic judgment 
on the vmole policy is his own. The public funds are not 
a great capital for the extension of trade; they are a 
capital converted into revenue, and employed to main¬ 
tain unproductive instead of productive labourers (419). 
Wlmn public expense is defrayed by Ainding, it is de¬ 
frayed by tlie annual de:;truction of some capital whlcl; 
had before existed In the country. The waste may be 
repaired by private energy, and this may be less heavily 
hurtlened by ftinding than if heavy taxes had paid off 
the debt within the year. But when the war is over 
the interest remains a constc nt burden. aM oreover, i^. is 
good for the citizens to have the meaning of a war bro» .'ght 
to them in heavy taxes, that they may not lightly 
underlako wars at all. It is no defeiicn of funding to 
say (420,421) that it is the right hand paying the lelt, for 
(1) forcignm' may he the lenders; (2) iii any tase the 
lenders are usually not i)vodiicei s, and have no concern 
in the good condition of 'and or good employment of 
capital (422, 1). fi'he lihi'.ration of Groat Britain from 
debt is very improbable 1424, 2). A g oat increase of 
revenue would result, it is true, fiom an extension of 
the British system of domestic toxfition to all the dif¬ 
ferent provinces of the British empire; but these pro¬ 
vinces would first need to be represented in a parliament 
or states-general of the empire. I’rivate Interests would 
probably prevent this. It will be curious, Adam Smith 
continues, to consider how this idea :uight be carried 
out; it may be “a new utopia”; but, If less amusing 
than the old, it is at least “ no more useless and chimeri¬ 
cal” (425). So he goes over the taxes seriatim, and 
decides which might and which might not be adopted 
for the whole empire. If taxed like Great BriUiin, 
which has 8 millions of people, with a revenue of 10 
millions of pounds,'the whole empire, including Ireland 
with its 2, and the American colonies with their 3 millions, 
should yield a revenue of 16i millions of pounds for 
their 18 millions of people (426). We might deduct 
one million sterling for the expenses of civil government 
In Ireland and the colonies. There would be still enough 
to allow about sterling for reduction of debt. This 
is on the assumption that all taxes on necessaries and 
on materials are removed, to the benefit of all trade 
and manufacture both here and throughout the empire 
(427, 1). It is also on the assumption that our author’s 
proposals, for bonding, for a malt duty, and for assimila¬ 
tion of customs to excise, are adopted (428, cp. 42G). 
“ 'rhe British empire would thus afford within itself an 
immense internal market for every part of the pr^uce 
of all its differeHt provinces” (425, 2). 

It is just that both Irelan<l and America should con- 
tribute to the discharge of our debt, which was incurred 
in their cause as well as our own. By a union with 
Great Britain, Ireland would gain not only freedom of 
trade, vexatfously obstructed hitherto, but a complete 
deliverance from an oppressive aristocracy founde<l on 
the most odious of all distinctions, that of religious and 
political prejudice, to which we owe the present mutual 
hatred of the two countries (480, 1; cp. 426, 2). 

A union with Great Britain would deliver the colonies 
from t/io factions inseparable from small democracies. 
“ Ill the case of a total separation from Great Britain, 
which, unless prevented by a union of this kind, seems 
very likely to take place, those factions would bo ten 
times more virulent than ever.” They would soon 
break into open violence and bloodshed (witness the 
events of 1861-65]. At the extremities of a great empire 
such factions tend to be less formidable than at the 
centre. In Scotland they are loss so than in England, 
and they would be so in Ireland and the colonies (430, 2). 

If this “ utopian ” scheme still docs not yield sufficient 
revenue, there is nothing foi^ it but a diminution of 
expense. It is the wars that are expensive, especially 
those in defence of the colonies. The colonies are “a 
sort of splendid and showy equipage of the empire.” 
“The nilers of Great Britain have for more than a 
century past amused the people with the imagination 
that they possessed a great empire on the west side of 
the Atlantic. This empire, however, has hitherto 
existed In imagination only. It has hitherto been not 
an empire, but the project of an empire; rot a gold 
mine, but the project of a gold mine—a project wnioh 
has cost, which continues to cost, and which. If pursued 
In the same way as It has been hitherto, is likely to 
cost immense expense, without being likely to bring 
any profit, for the effects of the monopoly of the 
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colcjiiy trailp, it liiw been shown, are to the Rreat bo<ly 
of the people mere loss insUiad of pnjlib. lb is surely 
now time that onr rulers slioukl either realise this 
Kohleri dream in which they have been indul^in;; them- 
selves perhaps, as well as the people, or that they should 
awake from it themselves and endeavour to awaken 
the people. If the project cannot ho completed, it 
ou;,dit to h(j jjiven U{). If any of the provinces of the 
IJritish empiro caninjt he made to contribute towards 
the support of the whole empire, it is surely time that 
(Jroat Hritain should free hifrself from the expense of 
defending those provinces in time of war, and of 
supporting any part of their civil or military establish¬ 
ments iti lime ol peace, ami endeavour to accommodate 
her future views and dcsi^'ns to the real mediocrity of 
her circumstanees " (4ai, 2, end). 

The foro;'oin;i account of the IVealth of Nntiotu% being 
largely in Adam Smith’s own words, will perhaps enable 
the leader to understand the influence of the book, 
which was without parallel in economic literature, and 
yet was not at first, and is not now, a popular influence. 
Its first-fruits were the treaty of commerce with Franco 
in 17Sd; iliiskissun's reforms followed, a gonemtiou 
later; ami by Cohden, Hright, and P(?el was realiseii 
that free trade which our author himself calls utopian. 
Hut Adam Smith’s arguments have, as a rule, reached 
Mm masses through an interpreter. The reasonings, 
t.hougli clear, are usually close and without sentiment; 
thev are models of what economic reasoning ought to 
be(cp. ICnoiusii SenooL, p]). 7;J3, 7.‘f4). 

Adam Smith was not tlio first to write on politic-al 
economy, and like other good authors he acquainted 
himself as far as possible with what had been written 
an«l was being written on the subject by otbers. If we 
select those to whom ho was most indebted, the list 
wouhl include Oantillon, Dkckk.h, Dltvernev, Hume, 

llUTClIliSoN, IvOOKK, MaOKNS, MONTKSqiJIEU, PeTTV, 
and (though not naimsl in the JlVaZf/i of Nations) 
Mandevii.i.e, Moreau dr Hkaiimont, Postlethwayt. 
He does not mention Hikuaht; and on the whole ho 
went to eonl.om|)oraries chiedly for facts, quoting tlieir 
arguments oidy to eoiiLrovert them. The Lectuns refer 
to many more (see especially jd,. il. § 9), It seems very 
probahle Miat he owed to llm I’uyskhuiats tlie greater 
prominence given lo distrihiiUoii in the IVcalth of Nations 
as compared with the lA’ctnrrs(sou Lertnres, Mr. Cannan’.s 
|>ref., XXX, xxxi). He owed to them also the distinc¬ 
tion lietweeii value in use ami value in exchange. 
Hugiihl {Stkwaht (I’ol, Kcon., ii. li) tells that the analysis 
of prices into wages, proflf.s, ami rent was suggested by 
.lames Oswald of Dunikior, a Kirkcaldy friend, whoso 
Mi-nwriah (KMim, 1825) show him to have taken an 
active i*art in eonomic discussion as well as iKililical 
life ill the middle of the century. Ad.am Smith must 
have picked up many hints in Glasgow among the 
iricrehniits and maiiufacturera (see Hue’s Ufe of Adan 
Smith ch. vii., "Among Glasgow Kolk”). He had a 
imrediMiry jiilcrest in the custom-house. His knowledge 
of Franco and Switzerland was gainotl bv personal travel 
as well as from books, and his knowledge of Holland from 
Inendships there. 

There are defoets ami gaps in the best scientific 
inasterpiei’e when surveyed critically' a century after 
publication. It has h<>en suggested that Adam Smith 
gave voice to an industrial revolution of which ho was 
Ignorant. There were many inventions tliat ho did not 
forosoo, and a few of which lie did not .sue the im- 
TOitaiico; hut it is evident from such passages as the 
description of feudal society in contrast with modern 
(r)k. HI.), and the laiiienfatiou over the bad eflecU of 
division of labour (bk. V. i.\ that he recognised the 
dec-'iy and dl.sjippcaranco of the idyllic and medieval 
sUige of KnglisU industry. 1 fe was con.scious not indued 
of being on the eve of .a revolution, but of being in the 
full progress of a revolution that had dawne*l .some time 
before him. 

Another general objection is that humanity is re- 
presented throuijhout as governed by aelllsh motive.s. 
Ihe quotations given above are enough to show that the 
allegation is too sweeping. A passage from the Udure^ 
(p. 232) throws some light here; “Those principles 
of the human mind which are mo.st beneficial to society 
are by no means marked by nature as the most hoiiour- 
ablo. Hunger, thirst, and the passion for sex are the 
great supports of the human species, yet almost every 
expression of these excites contempt. In the same 
manner, that principle in the mind which prompts 


to truck, barter, and excliange, though it is the great 
foundation of arts, commerce, and the division of labour, 
yet it i.s not marked with anything amiable. , . . The 
plain reason for this is that these principles are so 
strongly implanted by nature that they have no occasion 
for that additional force which the weaker principles 
[s.g. generosity] need.” This passage occurs in that 
part of the Lectures which is of greatest interest to 
students of the Wealth of Nations, namely, pt. ii., “Of 
Police.” It is precisely here, however, and in pt iil., 
“Of Revenue,” that we are obliged to accept all state¬ 
ments with reserve, unless they are repeated in the 
later book. There can be little doubt that the IjCCtures 
are a genuine copy ; but it is also certain that a.s early 
as 1773 Adam Kmith expressed an anxious desire to 
destroy the original, thus estimating that it no longer 
represented his mind on these matters (see Life by 
Dngald Stewart prefixed to Kssays, p. Ixxxix, cp. 
Ixxxvii). It was destroyed with other MSS. at his 
own request .just before his death in 1790 (Lc.), 

The following i.s a list of Adam Smith’s writings 

(1) Preface, dated Glasgow, 21st December 1748, to the 
Poems on i^everal Occasions (of William Hamilton of 
Dangour), Glasgow, Foulis, 1749. The poet’s name is 
given in the 2nd ed. IT.'iS, where there is a dedication 
to Wrn. Cranford, probably by Ad. Smith (see Rae, 
pp. 38-41; see also the new edition by Jas. Patterson, 
Bdinbnigh, 18o0, p. 10). 

(2) Two contributions to the Kdinburgh Review, of 
which publication the title ran: “ The Edinburgh 
Review Numb. I. To be published every six months. 
Containing an Account of all the Rooks and Pamphlets 
that have Dceii i)iibli.«bed in Scotland from the first of 
January to the first of July 1755. To each number will 
bo added an appendix, giving an account of the books 
published in England and other countries that are most 
worthy of notice” (E»linburgh, Hamilton and Balfour, 
1755, price Is.). Adam Smith’s contribution is in the 
appendix, art. .3, Jolmsou’s Dictionary (a specimen is 
given in Craik’s KiujHsh Prose Selections, vol. iv, pp. 
320, 321). Adam Smith re-writes Dr. Johnson’s articles 


vii ijKiv tjii nuiiiuur 111 nis own way. 

The lidinhurgh Review, from .1 uly 1755 to January 1756 
(no title page), p. 6.8. A Letter to the Authors of the 
KdinJmrgh Review (urging that they have been too 
indiscriminating, and should pick out of European 
litoratnro only the publiirations likely to last for, say, 
tliirty or forty years, going on to compare the state of 
litemturo and science in Rrifain with its state on the 
continent, more esj)ucially France, singling out the 
French E'ncydopMie for high praise, comparing French 
and English philosophical works, and ending with 
an elaborate parallel and contrast between Mandeville 
ami Rousseau). For A<lnm Smith’s authorship of the 
review and the letter see Life, by Dugald Stewart, 
p. 19; Hue, p. 120-121. There was a reprint, Longman 
and Conslablo, K<iinl)urgh, ISIS, with authors’ names, 
ami profuco by Sir Jas. Mackintosh (see Mackintosh, 
Miscellaneous Works, 1851, vol. ii, pp. 466-476). 

(3) About this time (175.5) Adam Smith wrote a paper 
vindicating himself from a charge of plagiarism, and 
showing that he had been teaching the doctrines of 
natural liberty in matters of trade, not only in his first 
Gjasgow lectures, but in Ids courses at Edinbui-gh in 
1<19. See Dug. Stewart, Life, pp. Ixxx, Ixxxi; Dr. 
Carlyle’.s Autobiography, p. 285 ; Rae, 62-65. 

(A) Esmys on Philosophical Sid)jects, by the late Adam 
Smith, LG.D., Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, etc., to which is prefixed an Account 
of the Life and Writings of the Author by Dugald 
Stewart, f’.R.s.E. (London, Cadell and Davies; Edin¬ 
burgh, Creech), 4to, 1795. “The greater number of 
tliuni Hpjieared tp be parts of a plan be once had formed 
for giving a connected history of the liberal sciences and 
elegant arU. It is long since he found it necessary to 
abandon that plan as far too extensive; and these parts 
of it lay bo.sido him neglected until his death ” (Ad¬ 
vertisement by the Editors, Joseph Black and James 
Hutton, his executors). Tlie account of the life had 
been read by Stewart to the Royal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh, 21st January and ISth March 1793 (Transactions, 
ill. 14 94). It was republished in the Scots Magazine, 
January and February 1796; and in the Biographical 
Memoip of Adam Smith, William Robertson, and Thomas 
by Dugald Stewart, Edinburgh, 4to, 1811, with an 
indifferent portrait. The “ Notes,’^pp. 121-152, are new. 
and valuable both to the biographer and the economist 
ihe e-ssays are as follows 
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(а) The Principles which lend and direct Philosopthicnl 
Kwfuiries, illustrated by the History of Astronomy^ pi). 
1-93 (written before ITfiS, see p. 90 and note). « 

(б) The Principles which had and direct Philosophical 
Enquiries^ illustrated by the History of the AncUrU Physics^ 
pp. 95-111. 

(c) The Principles which lead and direct Philosophical 
Enquiries, illustrated by the History of the Ancient Logics 
and Metaphysics, pp. 115-129. 

(d) Of the Nature of (hat Imitation which tdrs place in 
what are called the Imitative Arts, pp. 134-lSl (probjibly 
from the lectures at EclinburKli, 1748-49). 

(e) Of the Affinity heitceen certain hnylish and Italian 
Verses, pp, 187-194, 

(/) Of the External Senses, pp. 197-244 end (the only 
psychological essay). 

(6) The Theory of Moral Sentiments, by Adam Smith, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow (Millar, London; Kinnaird and Bell, E<lin- 
bnr"h), small Svo, 1759; 2nd ed. 1701. The Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, to which is culdcd A Dissertation on the 
Origin of Ijanguages. This addition, pp. 437-478, is de¬ 
scribed on p. 437 as “Considerations concerning the 
First Fonnation of Languages and the Litforent Genius 
of Original end Componndo«l T<anguages”; 8rd ed. 
(uneianged) 1767; 4th, 1774 ; 5th, 1781. Tn the sixth 
edition not oniy was t-hc title expanded, but thero were 
many alterations in the text. It was pnblisiuM! uwo 
volumes in tliu year of the author’s death. 'J lie title 
runs now: The Theory cf Moral Sentiments, or an Essay 
tovfards an Analysis of the Principles by which Men 
iMturally fudge concerning the Conduct and Character first 
of their Ncighibours and afterwards of themselves. To 
which is added A Dissertation on the Origin of Languages, 
by Adam Smith, LL.l)., Follow of the Iloyal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh, one of thQ Commissioners of 
His Miyesty's Customs in Scotland.'and fonm rly Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
The sixth edition, with considerable additions and cor¬ 
rections, In two volumes (Strahan and Cadell, London; 
Creech and Bell, Edinburgh, 1790). 

(0) An Inquinj into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations, by Adam Smith, LL.D. and F.ll.S., formerly 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, Stmhan and Cadell, London, 1776, 2 vols., 4to. 
(It was really printed at the end of 1776 and beginning 
of 1776. See prefacoto third edition.) The second edition, 
also in two 4to volumes, was published in 1778. There 
are very few changes. One is noted above. The third 
edition (1784) is in three volumes Svo, and lias consider¬ 
able additions, especially in bk. IV., to the chapters on 
“ Drawbacks and “ Bounties," Tliero is a new chapter 
inserted in bk. IV., entitled “The Conclusion of the 
Mercantile System,” and a new article (art, 2, “ For 
Facilitating Particular Branches of Commerce) in bk. V. 
The. additions and corrections were also published 
separately, 4to. The fourth, In three vols. Svo, 1780, 
contains no alterations, but acknowledges the debt of 
the author to Mr, Henry Hope of Amsterdam for the 
information about tlie bank there. The fifth (an*! last 
in the author’s lifetime), 1789, 8 vols. 8vo, Stralian and 
Cadell, contains no alterations. Besides the above there 
are Dublin editions, 1785 and 1793, in 2 vols. “pirated” 
from the 4th and 5th editions. 

(7) The Life of David Hume, Esq., written by himself 
(Strahan and Cadell, Ix)ndon, 1777). Adam Smith con¬ 
tributed to this book a “ Letter to William Strahan, 
Esq.,” dated 9th November 1776. It gives an account 
of Hume’s Tast illness and a warm appreciation of his 
character. 

(8) Letters of Adam Smith to various correspondents 
have been printed by Dugald Stewart, Sir John Sinclair, 
Hill Burton, M’Culloch, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, also in the 
Life of Karnes, the Life of Oswald, and in the Catalogue 
of his library. All may be traced In Mr. Rae’s biography. 

(9) Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms, 
delivered in the University of Glasgow, reported by a 
student in 1763, and edited with an introtiuction and 
notes by Edwin Cannan (Clar. Press), 1896. Allusion 
has already been made to this volume. The contents 
are: Introduction. Part I., “Of Justice, including 
Public Jurisprudence, Domestic Law, and Private Law,” 
pp. 1-153. Part II., “Of Poliee, including Cleanliness 
and Security, Cheapness or Plenty, Commerce and 
Manners,” pp. 154-236, 253-259. Part III., “ Of Revenue, 
including Taxation and [Government] Stocks,” pp. 237- 
252. Part IV., “ Of Arms, Including M ilitias, Discipline, 
and Standing Armies,” pp. 260-264. Part V., “Of the 


T<aw.s of Nations, including W’ar, Rights of Neutrals, 
Itights of Ambassadors,” pp. 265-280. 

Biographies begin with Dugald Stewart’s (see above), 
which is the foundation of all the best other.s. The 
biographers include W. Smellie (1800), PLAvrAia (1805), 
Janies Patterson (in his notes to Koy's Edinburgh 
Portraits), Brougham, M’Culloch, Bageuot, Leser(18Sl), 
J. A. Farrer (1881), Delacour (ISSo), Haldane (IS87\ 
Courcelle Sbneuil (1888). Professor Leser’s was porha [)S 
the most thorough in details and knowledge of sources, 
till Mr. John Rac’s Life of Adam Smith (Macmillan, 
1805) superseded all others. Mr. Bae’s publication has 
no portrait. Two fresh i.ems iiave been added since its 
appearance. The correspordence of 20th, 2l8t, and 22nd 
March 1895 in the Scotsjnan nowspaTier showed that idam 
''• lilh’s father married twice, and our author had a half- 
broi'nor, Hnglj, who was born in 1709 and died in 1760. 
A letter of Adam Smith to the then Due de Rochefou¬ 
cauld, dated Ist Nov. 1785, was published by Mr. Rae in 
the Athemmiu: of 2Sth Dec. 1?96, and will be found in 
the Ecanomic Journal, March 1896, pp. 165, 166. 

The Catalogue of the J.ihrary of Adam. S-nith, published 
for the Lonaoii Economic Club (Macnilian, 1894), is a 
catalogue raisonni of about 1000 books then known to 
be his, and about a score have boon added to the list 
since then, the mo^^b ImporUnt being Mercier de la 
Riviiro’s L’Otdre Noturel et Essentiel, 1767. There is a 
chapter on the Portraits of Adam Smith, by the late 
John M. Gray. The will is given, also the plan of the 
house at Kirkcaldy, also the facsimile of a letter. A 
.similar fac.simile was appended by J. R. M'Cullocli to 
his Life of Adam Smith in its sej)arati) form (Edinburgh, 
1855). M‘Culloch‘s edition of the Wealth of Nations in 
its later issues contains the Tassio medallion and the 
full-length portrait by Kay, very fairly executed. 

As to editions of Adam Smith’s work.s. the only 
edition of the collected works is that of Dugald Stewart, 
in live volumes, published in London, 8vo, 1811-1812. 
It is hcad(!d, The Works of Adam Smith, LL.D., and 
includes the Moral Sentiments, vol. I., 1812; the Wealth 
of Nations, vols. li., 1812; ill., 1811; iv., 1811, with index ; 
Formation of Languages, Essays, Life, as above, with the 
notes, appemiix containing the two contributions to the 
Edinburgh Jlnneir, vol. v., 1811. 

Wealth qf Nations, 11th ed., edited with introduction 
and Life by William Playfair, 8 vols. 8vo, and footnotes, 
Cadell and Davies, 1806. (Obtrusively anti-Oallican).— 
Wealth of Nations, with Life, comparison with French 
economists and Gander’s method (see below), 8 vols. 
Svo, Maynard and Zinke, London, 1811. Similar editions 
founded on Gamier had been i)rinted at Edinburgh, 
1806, and Olwgow, 1805. — Wealth of Nations, edited, 
with notes and additions, by D. Buchanan, 4 vols. 8vo, 
Bdin., 1814 (see livcHAS mu).—W ealth of Nations, edited, 
with life, introfluctionv notes, and supplement, by J. R. 
M'Culloch, 4 vols., Svo, Edinburgh, 1828. This passed 
through many editions, and the edition of 1803 in one 
thick volume Svo is the one cited throughout this article. 
Wealth of Nations, with Life, comparison with French 
economists, etc., from the French of G. Garnier, edited 
by Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 4 vols. 12mo, London, 
1835-39.— Wealth of Nations, edited by J. E. Thorold 
Rogeir, 2 vols. Svo, Clar. Press, Wealth of Nations, 

with introductory essay, and notes, by Prof. J. 8. 
Nicholson, 1 vol. Svo, Nelson, Loud, and ICdin., 1884. 
The text was set up from the typos of the edition of 
Thos. Nelson and Peter Brown, Kdin. Univ. Press, 1829. 
The special value of the book is in its new introduction 
and notes. Joyce (Jeremiah) published A Complete 
Analysis or Abridgement, Cambridge, 1797, small 8vo, 
which passed through several editions. The Srd 
(London, 1821) supplements Joyce’s own analysis by 
Gamler’s. Mr. W. P. Kmerton's Analysis of the First 
Two Books (Oxford, Thornton, 1877) Is founded on Joyce 
and Gamier, with notes based on Rogers, Fawcett, and 
other later authorities. Selected chapters from the 
Wealth of Nations are riven in Professor Ashley’s Adam 
Smith, “Economic Classics,” Macmillan, New York, 
1895. 

An Analysis cf the Moral Sentiments is given by J. A. 
Fairer (English Philosophers Series, Sampson liOW, 1881), 
liie first translation of the Moral Sentiments into French 
appeared in 1764 in 2 vols. 12rao, under the curious 
alternative title, Mitaphysique de VAme, by B. Dous; a 
better by Abb6 Blavet in 2 vols. 12mo, 1774, and still 
better by la Marquise Condorcet, 1798, 2 foIs. Svo. It 
was translated into German, 1 vol. Svo, Brunswick, 
1770, and by Kosegarten, Leipzig, 1791. 
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Tlie WeaUh o/Nationn was translated by Blavet piece* 
meal for the Jourmlde I’Jgru'uUure of AmdJhoii, 1779 
and 1780, and Mien published in 6 vols. 12ino at 
Yvcrdiin, and 3 vols. In Paris, 1781. Another translation, 
by the poet Roucher, not, as he had hoped, assisted by 
Condorcet, 8 vols. 8vo, 1790. But the translation of 
Count Germain Garnibk superseded its rivals. It was 
publishe<l in 6 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1802. It has a Life and 
a portrait from tlie Tassio medallion, revotsed. The Ist 
volume contains a lonj^ preface, including Qarnier’s 
famous Mtthod for fadlitaiing ths Study of Wealth of 
Nations. Ho regards the main doctrine of Adam iSmith 
as all contained in the first two books; the rust can 
bo read separately for illustration. Tie then divides 
the subject of the two books into three parts: (1) Value, 
including price, wages, profit, and rent; (2) stock, 
including fixed and circulating capital; (8) prc^uctlon 
and distribiif.ion of wealth. Including division of labour, 
employments of capital, exchange. Garnier's last volume 
(v.) consists entirely of notes and index. In 1843-44 
Garnier’s translation was republished in 2 vols. Svowith 
variorum, notes from Blanqui fthe editor), Buchanan, 
M'Culloch, Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, Sismondi, and Hay. 
There was a now portrait. For more details see the 
French Did., de I’Kc. Pol. 

The first German translation appeared anonymously in 
177«-78-vol. i. 1776, vol. il. 1778 (Leipzig, Weldmann). 
It is ascribed to J. F. Schiller, who Is not to be idoutiflefl 
with the poet. fProf. Cohn calls him a Gorman living in 
London, Nat. Ode. Orutidlegimg, 1885, p. 110.) The first 
German review seems to have been in the (Jottingische 
gdrhrle AnsHgen, 10th March and 6th April 1777 
Ruscher, Nat. OeJe. in /)., j). 509). There was a transla- 
ion by the pliilosopher Garvr and tlie official Dorrien 
in 8 volumes, 1704, which readied a 8rd edition in 1810, 
Uoschor, ib. 003; by Max Htirner In 1846-47; and, 
finally, by 0. W. Asher, under the title Ueber die Qnr.lkn 
des Volk'Sufohlstandes, Htuttgart, in 18(’d.. 

The JCssaye were translated into French by P. Pr6vost 
of Geneva, 2 vols;, Paris, 1797. Mr. Rae tolls us, ch. 
xxiv., that a Danish translation of the Wealth of Nationa 
by Drabye nppearod in 1779-80, an Italian in 1780, and 
a Spanish by J. A. Ortiz in 1704, after the book had 
been suppressed by the Inquisition for “the lowne.sa of 
its style and the looseness of its morals." 

Germany has made amends for a late recognition of 
Adam Smith by pui)lishlng more monographs on him 
than any other nation. In England he has had a place 
in almost every treatise on political economy in the 
cunttiry, but monogra})hs have been fewer, even if we 
indinle articles in reviews (as BAOEiiOT’a and Cliffe 
Leslie’s). Tlic Dutch monograpli by J. F. B. Baert, 
Adam Smith and his Jnqui/'y into the Wealth of Nations, 
Leyden, 1858, must bo mentioned. Professor Rbsler’a 
Grundkhren der von Ad. Smith begriindeten Volksivirth- 
schafistheorie, Erlangen, 1868, contains the paradox 
that what Adam Smith lyills in one place division of 
labour he calls in another capital. Professor I^eser has 
treated of the Notion of Wealth in Adam Smith (1874), 
and Professor Oncken of Adam Smith in der Cultur- 
geschidite, Wien, 1874 ; and in “Das Adam Smith- 
Problem,” ZeitseJirift fiir Snzialwissenschaft, I. Band, 4 
Heft, Berlin, 1808: Professor Inaina Sternegg, of his 
Bedentvng fur die mod. Natiok., 187t). Professor Oncken, 
in his Adam Smith und Immanvrl Kant (1877), tries to 
make us believe in a close kinship between the two 
phllosophei's. Pet haps the best of recent books of the 
kind are those of Dr. R. Zeyss, Ad. Smith utui der Eigen- 
nuU, Tubingen, 1880, and Prof. W. Hasbach, Die allge- 
meinen fhilosophUchen Gruudlagen ; of Quesnay’s and 
Adam Hmlth's political economy (1800); and Unter- 
audi (( mien iiber ,1 da m Smith (1801). Both writers embrace 
the philosophy as well as the economics, as is done on a 

-!!_• scale in Bonar’s Philosophy and Pol. Ec. (180:0. 

Dr. Zoyss disposes internlia of the notion of Skarzynski! 
Ad. Smith als Moral Philnsoph, 1878, that Adam Smith’s 
philosopiiical views were completely changed by his 
French journey. Adam Smith's relations to Qiiesnay 
are fully discussed by Hasbach, and to i'urgot by Dr. S 
Feilbogeii, Smith und Turgot (W\ea. ]S02). 

For ^neral estimates of 8mitil's economics, see 
\j. L. Piice, Pviitiixil Kcanomy in Enyhnid, 1801, ch. i., and 
Economic Sr ience and. Prartire, Essay XII., “ A«lam S;nj!h 
and his relations to recent Economics," 1806.—J. s. 
Nicholson, A Project of Empire, 1000. 

For an estimate of his views on taxation, see Prof. 
Bastable’s Public Finanre (HK)3) throughout, whore 
amongst other things there is noted the remarkable omie* 


Sion of the poor rate in connection with taxation (p. 81), 
perliaps duo to the absence of a Poor Law in Scotland. 
Mr. Cannan, History of Theories of Production and 

Distribution, 177d-(1893), gives a full discussion of 
Adam Smith.—Buckle, Civilis., i. 196 n., has chronicled 
the occa-sions on which Adam Smith was mentioned in 
IMirllaraent during the first seventeen years after publica¬ 
tion of the Wealth of Nations. The first was In 1783.— 
Toynbee, Industrial Revolution, ch, vii., 1884, considers 
Adam Smith’s relation to the mercantilists. For 
estimates of the Moral Sentiments, it will be sufficient to 
refer to Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, vol, ii. j. b. 

SMITH, Charles (1713-77), a wealthy 
owner of corn-mills chiefly in Essex, wrote— 

A Short Essay on the Com Trade and the Com 
Laws (1758), and Considerations on the laws rdat- 
ing to the Importation and Exportation of drain, 
and A Collection of Papers relative to the Price, 
Exportation, and Importation qf Com, both 
published 1766 and called “second edition.” The 
whole was republished in 1804, plus notes by 
Catberwood and extracts from Chalmers’s Estimate, 
etc. C. Smith’s list of corn prices (1595-1765) 
(ed. 1804, p. 123) was taken from the Eton audit 
books eitiier ilirectly or through Bishop Fleet- 
wood {Chronicon Preciosum (1707), pp. 125-130), 
and was utilised by A. Young {Farmer's Letters 
(1767), pp. 40, 48), Combrune {Inquiry (1768), 
l)p. 36, 37), and others, until Tborold Rogers did 
the same work on a far larger scale in his History 
of Agriculture and Prices (1887), vol. v. pp. 170 
et seq.; official figures began only in 1771. A. 
Smith who speaks highly of C. Smith’s work 
refers also to the obvious fallacy of his 
and A. Young’s aj>proval of the export bountie.s 
levicil since 1688 on corn because they cheapened 
corn ( Wealth of Nniwns, ed. M'Culloch, p. 224). 
Although he wrote, “ Quantity alone can frustrate 
all attempts to ingi'oss or forestall,” so that if 
crops are good “no art can inhance the price of 
giain,” if bad, “no art or regulation of government 
will keei) the prices low” (p. 92), C. Smith 
praised the “discreet” use of assizes of bread, 
corn duties, and corn bounties. j. d. r. 

SMITH, Edouard (1789-1852), director of 
statistics in the Belgian ministry of the in¬ 
terior, wrote:— 

Slatistique Nationale, DhdoppeTnent des trente 
et un tableaux puhliis par la Commission de Statis- 
tiq7ie et rdaiifs aux mouvements de la population 
dans les Pays Has depuis la criatiou du royaume 
jusqu'en 1824 (Brussels, Statistique des 

Pays Bas publice an nomde la Commission Royale 
(BruMels, 1827-1829).— Recherches swr la repro^ 
duction et la mortoditi de Vhomme aux dijfere'iUs 

dges et sur la population de la Belgique (1832)._ 

Slatistique crintiineUe de la Belgique (1832), and 
Recherches statistiques sur la Belgupie faites au 
rum du Miniature de VInthieur (1836). b. ca. 

SMITH, Erasmus Peschine (1814-1882), 
studied in Columbia Collie, New York, and 
in Harvard Law School, was an editor in 
Rochester, N.Y., and for two years pro- 
lessor of mathematics in the university of 
Rochester. He resigned this position to 
bo superintendent of public instruction for 
the state of New York (1862), and was 
subsequently reporter of the court of appeals 
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of the same state. He served the national 
government as commissioner of immigiation 
and as examiner of claims. In 1871 he went 
to Japan as special adviser to the Mikado in 
international law, serving for five years as a 
sort of foreign secretary, during wliich time 
treaties were negotiated and better relations 
establislied with several European countries. 
While in this position he was instrumental 
in breaking up the Chinese coolie trade. 

His Manual of Political Economy (New York, 
1853) was translated into French by Camille 
Baquet in the year after its publication. He 
is a close disciple of Henry C. Carey {q.v.\ 
expressly waiving in his preface any claims of 
originality as against him. The book deserves 
attention, however, for its emphasis of the physical 
conditions of production and its analysis of the 
methods by which soils are produced. His de¬ 
finition of the object of political economy '^’ ite 
in the spirit of Carey: To investigate the Ltws 
which explain man’s attainment, through associa¬ 
tion, of enlarged power over matter in all its 
forms, and the development of his intellectual and 
moral faculties, in virtue of that power. B. T. D. 

SMITH, Henry (1650-<f. about 1692), 
lecturer at St. Clement Dane’s. '. 

Was the author of the Examiyuttion of Usurie 
(two sermons appended to the Preparative to 
Marriage\ 1691. In these the condemnation of 
usury, elaborately founded on scripture, is extended 
not only to loans to the poor and needy, but to 
money lent at interest in business, on the ground 
that lenders expect to share in gains but not in losses. 
The inference that to a lender who consented to take 
his part in losses interest might reasonably be 
paid, is prevented by a later passage where the 
preacher forbids the borrowing of capital, first 
because people should not wish to be richer than 
their own means can make them — an empty 
maxim—and secondly because prices must rise if 
interest as well as profit is to come out of them. 
The relation between profit and interest is not 
clearly seen ; through Jewish practices the word 
“usury” had gained an ill reputation, and the 
innocent thing was prejudiced by its name (see 
Canon Law ; Interest and Usury). 

[Wood, Athenm Oxonienses, vol. i. with dis¬ 
cussion on date of death.—Fuller, Church Hist ,— 
Chalmers, Biographical Dictionary. —Cunningham, 
Industry and Commerce, Modem Times, pp. 79-82.] 

B. G. P. 

SMITH, John. A London merchant: 

Was the author of the Trade and Fishing of 
Great Britain displayed, 1661, and of England!s 
Improvement Eevidd, 1673 (written and intended 
to be published a few years earlier). The former 
describes a journey round the north and west of 
Scotland, with the object of investigating native 
and Dutch methods of fishing, and includes an 
account of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, and 
proposals for so conducting the fishing as to oust 
the Dutch ; a slight historical sketch is added of 
the successive control of trade by the “Venetians, 
Genoese, Portingals, Easterlings, or Hansb 
Towns, Hollanders, and English.” When he 
wrote this, Smith was ^apprenticed to '*Mr. 


Matthew Cradoch of London, nierchaut, one of the 
society for the fishing trade of Great Britain.” 

His other work was written to encourage timber- 
growing. After pointing out the danuage done by 
careless and wasteful felling of treec, without re¬ 
planting, especially on royal lauds for the navy, 
the writer gives full directions for the planting 
and cultivation of different trees, with accounts of 
their special uses, and calculations of cost according 
to the spaces to bo left between them. The tract 
on fishing was incorporated as the sixth book of 
this work. 

[Preface to England's Improxemciit Jieviv' ?.] 

F. 0. P. 

SMITH, John (18th century)— 

Was the compiler of a highly valuable wo’k on 
the wool-trade, entitled Chnmir'm. Rusticum- 
Commerciale, or Memoirs of Wool, etc.; being a 
collection of History and Argument concerning the 
woollen manufacture and woolUn trade in general^ 
particularly the rise, progress, improvements^ 
declensions, revolutionSf and the respective causes 
thereof in England; as also an account of the 
several laws from time to time made and of many 
schemes offered for prerenting the exportation qf 
raw wool, with occcusional notes, dissertations, and 
refections upon the whole, London, 1747, 2 vols. 
8vo; 2nd ed.,'1766-67, 2 vols. 4to—a most 
carefiil and detailed account of the incidents and 
references relating to the woollen and cloth trade 
from the earliest mention of wool until the middle 
of the 18th century. He quotes from the parlia¬ 
mentary petitions, statutes, patent and other 
rolls, of each reign, and inserts all the available 
contemporary literature of each period bearing 
upon the subject. In this way he prints^ 
“W.S.’8” Compesulium or brief examination of 
certmn ordinary Complaints oj divers of our 
Countrymen in these our Days (ch. xxiii.); A 
Treatise of Commerce, or a brief history of the 
merchant adventurers, by John Wheeler, secretary 
to that society (ch. xxv.); John May’s Declara¬ 
tion of the state of clothing now used within 
this realm qf England; also the ^vritings of 
Missbldbn, Maltnes, and (ch. xlvii.) Sir Josiah 
Child’s New Discourse of Trade. He continues 
to embody in his work the writings of many 
small-economic writers of each period, and with 
whose works it is not otherwise easy to become 
acquainted. He strongly urges a duty on wool 
as the principal means of restraining its being 
exported raw, on the grounds that “an absolute 
prohibition hath never yet had the effect that was 
genuinely intended by it.” The writer of these 
“Memoirs” was imme«liately attacked by a Mr. 
Temple, who, as Smith himgelf summed up, charged 
him upon the four following points: — (1) that 
Mr. Smith had made that the price of the best 
English wool which was very far from being so ; 
(2) that he had treated the wools of Cptswold as 
the finest clothing wools of England, which they 
are not; (3) th^t the best Spanish wools were 
not at Amsterdam in 1719 of the price mentioned 
(Mem. ch. 172); (4) that most of the Spanish 
wools are of a lower price than the lowest there 
mentioned ; (6) that the author has shown great 
ignorance in making any comparison between the 
t See also William Staitobid. 
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price of Enf^lLsh wool, as sold from tlie farmers in 
Rnglaiid, and Spanish, as well asobtaine*! for wools 
at the market of Amsterdam. 

All these objections Smith replie<l to in a 
volume entitled The (Jofie of the EntjUsh Farmer 
and his fjindlord in anmer to Mr. Temple*s pre¬ 
tended liefutation of one of the Frhiciixd Arguments 
in Metnoirs of IFboZ, Ixuidon, 1750 (?), 8vo.— 
Smith also published A Review of the Manufac¬ 
turers (Jomplaints against Uie Wool Grower^ pt. i. 
Wherein of Pitch and Tar Maries^ the Excess, 
thA Injur If, and their respect ice Remedies, are 
considered minutely, London, 1753, 8vo. 

The dearness of wool, said the Manufacturers* 
I’elition, tended to cause the farmers to increase 
the weiglit of tlieir wool by excessive pitching 
and tarring. Also they complained of false 
ami deceitful wimling. Smith defended the 
growers by disputing tliecliarge of over-marking; 
and proposes ;is a remedy to reduce the necessary 
brandings ami to limit their size, and to prohibit 
the use of tar or pitcli in other markings ma<le by 
the owner. a. L. 

SMITH, Joshua Toulmin (1816-1869), was 
an ardent writer on local self-government and 
its history. 

The best known of his many works is The 
Ihirish: its Obligulijns a.nd Picwers (1854, 2nd 
ed, 1857). Besides this, be made the collection 
of returns from English Gilds, afterwards published 
uiidc.r that title by tlie Plarly English Text Society 
(1870). These furnished for some years the only, 
as they do still the chied printed material for the 
hi^tory of the “social-religious” fraternities of 
England during the middle ages. Local i^elf- 
gomrnnient and Centralisatwn, the characteristics 
of eneh, and its /‘radical Tendencies as a/fecting 
^Social, Moral, and Political We/fare and Progress. 
Ijondon, 1851, 8vo, pp. 408. This treatise abates 
the broad permanent priiici[)les of the English 
constitution, and their historic application to great 
(piestions of law and economics, with some con¬ 
trasted infringements. W. .T. A. 

SMl'rif, Biuxur.. See Prtxce-Smith. 
SMITH, Sir Thomas (1514 or 1515-1577), 
was born at Salfron Walden and educate<l at 
Cambridge, Avbcre be became r(’gius professor of 
civil law ; be was employed nmler Edward VI. 
ami Eli/abotli as ambassador and secretary of 
state. He was one of the most active movers 
ill the Elizabethan attempt to colonise Ulster. 

His chief literary work was The Commonwealth 
of England, an imitation in the lirst part of 
Aristotle’s Polities, and a description, historically 
interesting, of English ranks and classes, and of 
tlie Eiiglisli constitution and law courts, with a 
view to the comparison of our common law with 
the civil law used by continental nations. The 
book, though it is not remarkable as a literary or 
philosophical work, is valuable as comprising a 
c.onsiileral)le number of important details concern¬ 
ing legal procetlure and social distinctions—the 
clear line which could be drawn then between 
the classes of esquires, yeomen, and farmers, etc., 
in contrast to our present looseness of .class, is 
particularly to be noticed (Strype’s Life, ed. 
1820, p. 85, note). 


Sir Thomas Smith also wrote elaborate tables 
of money, especially as a guide to the calculation 
of Roman money in Euglish denominations; they 
are printed at the end of the Life. 

[Strype, Life of Sir Thomas Smith. —Wright, 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times, contains much 
of Smith’s correspondence with Lord Burleigh,] 

E. a. p. 

SNELLING, Thomas (1712-1773), a Fleet 
Street bookseller and coin-dealer, wrote :— 

(1) A View of the (a) Silver (1762), (b) Gold 
(1763), and (c) Copper (1766) Coin and Coinagr 
of England from (a) William I., (6) Henrj 
HI., and (c) Elizabeth respectively, down tc 
George II., with copper-plate engravings and 
historical and critical notes. The plan had been 
devised by the Society of Antiquaries, whose 
members—S. M. Leake and Martin Folkbs— had 
carried it out, but far less accurately and com¬ 
pletely than Suelling. His (2) View of the Origin, 
NatwrCy and Use of Jettons (1769); (3) Miscel¬ 
laneous Views of tlie Coins struck by English 
Princes in France, etc., by the East India Com¬ 
pany West India Colonies, etc. (1769), and (4) 
Supplement to Mr. Simons Essay on Irish Coins 
(alter 1769) throw ligh.t (amongst other things) on 
the connection of coinage, traders’ tokens (which 
perhaps an ancestor of his coined ; Boyne, Trade 
To/cens of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Williamson 
(1889), p. 704) or promissory notes, and municipal 
charities, and are still authoritative {Antiquary 
(1873), pp. 8, 165, 309); (5) His View of the 
Silver Coin and Coinage of Scotland (1774) shows 
that he had begun to do for Scotland what he did 
for l?ngland, and displays critical sagacity of a 
very liigh order (E, Burns, Coinage of Scotland 
(1887), i. 98, 99 ; ii. 113). His (6) View of the 
Coins at this time current throughout Europe 
(1766), and (7) Doctrine of Gold and Silver Com¬ 
putations (1766) are less important. He also 
published engravings of (8) Seventy-Two Plates 
(1757) (prepared in 1652— Numismatic Chronicle, 
2ih1 ser., xiv. 159 ; Ducarel, Anglo-Gallic Coins 
(1757) p. 3); (9) Five Plates of Gold Coins, etc., 
of Scotland —an appendix to (5) and (10); Thirty- 
Tkree 1‘lates of English Meikds (1776). Some of 
his plates for (1) had strayed into DucareTs book, 
and into Twelve Plates of English Silver Coin 
printed for Withy and (1756); and most 

of his plates were prepared by F. Perry, J. Lodge, 
C. Hall, and others; but whatever was ** printed 
for Snclliug,” though coarse when judged by modem 
standards, is still invaluable. 

[Rudiug, Annals, 3id cd. (1841), p. x. ; R. 
W. Cocliraji-Patrick, Records of the Coinage of 
Scotland (1876), pp. 6, 7 ; E. Hawkins, Silver 
Coins of England, ed. Kenyon (1887), pp. 3, 4.] 

J. D. R. 

SOCAGE. The chief free tenures in medineval 
England were tenure by Knight’s service, 
tenure in Serjeanty, Frankalmoign, and 
socage. Socage has been defined as the gi-eat 
residual term, which includes all free tenures 
not included under the other heads. Thus 
there is great variety as to the conditions of 
socage tenants—some hold on condition of 
almost nominal service, some on payment of a 
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money rent, and some on condition of agri¬ 
cultural services not very difrerciit in kind 
from those of the Villein. In early times 
land held in socage was divisible among sons, 
but the custom of Primogeniture gradually 
became the rule, except in Kent and other 
districts where special customs, such as Gavel¬ 
kind, prevailed. Socage tenants were always 
exempt from compulsory military service, and 
though they paid Aid and Relief, they were 
free from the burdensome incidents of wardship 
and marriage. The guardian in socage was 
the next of kin who could not inherit. The 
act of Charles II. (1660) abolisliing feudal 
rights made socage tenure practically universal. 

[Pollock and Maitland, Hist, of hjrvglish Law .— 
Digby, Hist, of the Law of Rml Property. ] R. L. 

SOCIAL CONTRACT AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 

Social Contract, p. 427 ; Social Scicnc.o, p. 428; S<.< l.il 
Science (Soidology), p. 480. 

Social Contract, The. The doctrine of 
the social contract may be described as the 
doctrine that every state owes its existence and 
constitution to the free and deliberate agreement 
of its original members, and th-at its present 
members by continuing within it are presumed 
to acquiesce voluntarily in its authority by 
reason of receiving its advantages. It thus 
involves the assumption of a state of nature 
and a law of nature antecedent to civil society 
and to civil law. The date of its origin is 
difficult to fix, for the theory that society has 
its origin in convention is as old as the Greek 
sophists, and has been in vogue at intervals 
ever since. It is easier to fix the time at which 
the doctrine of the social contract had most in¬ 
fluence. With the dcfdine of mediaeval beliefs 
men felt the necessity of some justification for 
the authority of the state, apart from theological 
arguments or ideas of feudal tenure. Science 
was still so little advanced that hardly any one 
thought of asking how the sUite has actually 
arisen. The notion of an original compact be¬ 
came popular in the l7th and 18th centurie.s. 
The three most celebrated exponents of this 
notion are Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 

Hobbes’s conception of the social contract is 
set forth in his Ijeviathan (1651). As he had 
been profoundly impressed with the miseries of 
civil discord in England, he sought to found on 
the social contract a system of absolute govern¬ 
ment. He assumed an original state of nature 
in which man was subject only to the natural 
law of self-preservation, and was therefore justi¬ 
fied in taking every advantage of his fellow- 
creatures, Such a state of nature was neces¬ 
sarily a state of universal war, and whilst it 
lasted the life of man was “solitary, poor, luasty, 
brutish, and short.” The same law of self- 
preservation constrained men to seek for an 
escape from this \vretched condition. Therefore 
they came together and entered into a covenant, 


every man with every other, whereby each 
resigned all his natural rights into the hands 
of a particular person or body of persons, on 
condition that every one else did the same. 
Thus they created a sovereign wiio was not 
indeed a party to the social contract, but who 
derived from it an absolute authority which 
could not be rcvt.kcd, be(;ause the members of 
society hsd reserved ro rights to themselves. 
The .sovereign was subject neither to legal ror 
to moral restraint, and political liberty rneint 
merely liberty to do that which the sovereign 
had not forbi Idem 

Locke, in his Treatise ov. Civil Qovemment 
(1690), gave a new complexion to the theory of 
the social contract. According to Locke the 
state of nature was one of freedoni and equality. 
Whilst in that state men wore subject to the 
law of nature which restrained their rights over 
their own or their neighbours’ life and property. 
Thus the state of nature was not necessarily a 
state of war or of misery. It was, liowever, a 
state of insecurity, as there was no impartial 
and irresistible arbi ter to protect each individual 
in the enjoyment of Ids rights. Therefore men 
agreed to form ^ society and to resign to a 
ruling authoiity so much of tlieir natural rights 
as was necessary for this purpose. They could 
not invest their governors witli unlimited rights 
over life and property, for they had not possessed 
such rights themselves. Nor could they be 
supposed to resign more of their natural rights 
than they were obliged to do, in order to secure 
the benefits of civil society. Therefore the 
sovereign could not claim more than a limited 
authority, and if he betrayed Ids tiust, he might 
lawfully be dejwscd. In this way constitutional 
government w^as made to appear the logical 
corollary of the social, contract. 

Rousseau published his famous book on the 
social contract in 1762. In this work he com¬ 
bines some elements derived from Hobbes, with 
other elements derived from Locke. He seeks 
to harmonise the ab.solnte authority of the 
sovereign with the absolute freedom of the 
citizen. The aim of the social contract, he 
taught, was “ to find a form of association which 
may defend and protect, with the whole force of 
the community, the person and property of 
every associate, and by means of which, each 
coalescing with all, may nevertheless obey only 
himself and remain as free as before.” lake 
Hobbes, Rousseau held thal, by the social pact, 
each individual surrendered the whole of his 
natural rights. But, unlike Hobbes, he held 
that the community formed by this pact neces¬ 
sarily remained sovereign. Sovereignty being 
inalienable and indivisible, the “prince,” i.e. 
the government, could only be a subordinate 
authority. The “prince” wielded the execu¬ 
tive power, but the legislative power always re¬ 
mained with the people, and when the people 
assembled they resumed plenary authority, and 
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the prince” wassuspendofl I’roni his runeLions. 
With ingenious soplustry, Rousseau tries to 
prove that this absolute power of llio hotly 
means the absolute freedom of its members, so 
that when an individual suffers death in virtue 
of a law enacted by the people, he is really a 
consenting party to his own execution, and if 
he thinks otherwise,' is not thinking clearly. 
It will be clear, from what has been said, that 
each writer will deduce from the hypothesis of 
a social contract the legitimacy of that form of 
government which ho thinks most beneficial. 
"I’lio hypothesis rests on a sharp distinction be¬ 
tween tlie state of nature and the social state, 
between the law of nature and the civil law. 
Rut those distinctions have no basis in history. 
From the first, men lived in rudimentary as¬ 
sociations, and these passed by gradual develop¬ 
ment into what we call political society. How 
the state has arisen is a purely historical question 
which must be solved by the collection and inter¬ 
pretation of historical evidence. No genuine 
instance of a social contract has been found, 
nor, if found, would it support inferences like 
those drawn by Hobbes, Locke, or Rousseau. 
That savages could foresee the political needs 
of later generations, or bind those generations 
by their covenant, has been proved absurd by 
anthropology. Nevertheless, the theory of the 
social contract contains in mythical form a 
serious truth. Government cannot bo justified 
simply on grounds of force, of tradition or even 
of instinct. It can be justified only on the 
ground that it conduces to the good of the 
governed. It is most powerful when it has 
their conscious a])proval. In tliis sense it is 
true that the consent of the governed is the 
basis ol‘ government. The theory of the social 
contract had the merit of contradicting the 
theories which based gi)vernment on divine 
riglit, on patriarchal right, or on proprietary 
right. It was an instrument of intellectual 
and social revolution, not a scientific summary 
of historical fact. 

[Hobbes, Ijccinthan and De Give. —Ijocke, Givil 
<3nvermnent. — Rousseau, Gon irat Social .—H unie, 
/Usmi/s. —Gi'ocn, Th-eonj of Political Obligation .— 
Ritchie, iValaral Rights. —Pollock, History of the. 
Science of Politics. —Rluntschli, Theory of the 
State.] p. o. M, 

SOCIAL SCIKNCE. Social science is a new 
word for the old Greek science of politics—which 
included every kind of human association. But 
the old point of view had been shifted and 
enriched by rncdiicvnl writers, who looked 
more at the spirit which created than at the 
thing created, and whenever the social sense 
wove some spiidtual texture, or struck some 
unintended harmony, their first impulse was 
to contrast it with the state ; and they believed 
in universal history : “ The entire succession of 
men,” wrote Pascal, ‘‘must bo regarded as one 
luau always living and incessantly learning.” 


That is why Tujkjot and Hegel took for their 
theme ‘‘I’esprit hnmain,” or ** Volksgeist,” 
and rang on it subtler and more various changes 
than Aristotle dreamt of. And the results 
of Greek thought had been so clean forgotten 
that Vico (1726) called his science—founded 
on the axiom that man is social—*‘a new 
science,” “tlie philosophy of humanity,” etc. ; 
and Dutont (1768)attributed the “ discovery” 
that **natural”meant “social’Taw, to Gournay 
and Quesnay (1756), and this too was called 
“a new science” — “la science sociale et 
economique,” etc. {JUphimirides d*un citoyciii 
1767). After J. B. Say (1803)~much to 
Dupont’s regret (1816)—sacrificed social to 
economic science, Fourier (1808) invented “a 
new science”—“la science sociale,” and disciples 
of Cabaiiis, like Destutt de Tracy (1824), 
and of St. Simon counterclaimed for the title. 
Then A. Comte (1830-42), the last European 
inventor of “a new science,” took the name 
sociology—partly in order to distinguish the 
constructive views of the 19th from the 
individualism of the 18th century. But this 
was also St. Simon’s aim ; nor has the aim 
been reached ; thus to-day Ferri’s nationalised 
industries, SchaiHe and Siciliani’s autonomous 
industrial groups, S. P. Andrew’s and H. 
SrKNCEit’s laisseifahr, Fouillue’s compromise, 
and Lilicnfeld's (iv. 386) reconciliation of these 
opposing schools, are all claimed as ofishoots 
of this same stock. Comte also rebelled against 
the watery, non-national, levelling doctrines of 
men like Condohcet, and looked towards a 
federation of the leading races of the world; 
but St. Simon, Kant (17^1), whom Comte had 
read, and Vico, had already found salvation in 
this idea. As Comte put forth three stages 
of progress as the first-fruits of his new science, 
so had Bodin (1580) and Vico ; and Vico*8 
first stage was theological, and his third 
scientific; Turgot characterised the second 
stage as one where men substituted abstract 
essences for causes (Say et Chaillct, Diet, de 
VEconomic Poliiiqm^ s.v. “ Sociologie ”) ; and 
St. Simon named the second the critical or 
metaphysical, and, following a hint of Burdin 
(1797), the third the positive or reconstructive 
stage {OHuvres Choisies, i. 198 ; ii. 20). The 
trath is that there was no new science, but 
only the old Greek science draped by the 
middle ages, and the discovery by modern 
Avritors of the nude beneath the drapery upset 
their minds. Vico stood between the mediaeval 
and modern world ; after him the way parted 
in three directions. 

(1) The first was towards a philosopliy of history. 
Ilegol’s Philosophy of History (1825) is a sequel 
to Ins Philosophy of Right (1821). The latter 
criticises associations from the successive points of 
view of a Roman lawyer, a French economist, and 
a Greek philosopher. In the former he looks at 
history metaphysically as the externalisatiou of 
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spirit, and also historically, but tbrougli a telescope. 
Every historian feels himself in contact with “secret 
^living impulses” (v. Kanke), which are half em- 
'^piric laws, half aspirations grounded on self- 
knowledge ; and Hegel's generalisation that 
consciousness of freedom (J)u Tocquevillb’s 
(1836) “Democracy”) passes down the ages in 
over-widening circles is an effort to see what the 
philosophic historian feels ; and so far only, Hegel 
tells us, history accords with what other scientific 
processes might lead us to expect. The philosopher, 
therefore, does not follow history any fai ther than 
this. True, this is only a vague rough outline, 
which historians must fill in with the aid of their 
microscopes; and even they desist from details 
the moment that their sympathies wane. But 
it has the merit of being a bridge which leads 
straight on from science to history, and so to real 
life. As Schldzer’s Vorsidlung einer Universal 
Historie (1772) was the prelude to his Welt- 
Geschichte (1785) so (as Beriiheim tells ua) 
V. Ranke’s Welt-Geschichte (1881) up the 
thread where Hegel dropped it. And h"‘ ;y 
itself only reaches up to real life a little laniier 
than scientific knowledge; so that philosophies 
of history mark the dividing lino where science 
gradually fades away and loses itself like a dream 
in the waking world. 

(2) The extreme sociologists start from the op¬ 
posite point of the compass. As the PUYSIOCIUTS 
made natural science, so, since Cabanis (1795), 
biologists have made biology reach down to human 
life, as though there were some law of the outer 
which would unlock every secret of the inner 
world. Thus St. Simon and Comte wished to ex¬ 
plain the .social sense as a force like gravitation; yet 
Fourier and Fouill4e were surely wiser in writing 
of gravitation as a sort of social sense, for “wo 
come nearer to a real knowledge of the causes ” 
in the ca.se of “ the working of an intelligent will,” 
than in the case of “an unexplained force” 
(B. A. Freeman, Methods of Ilistoric/aX Stiidy^ 
p. 154), and St. Simon and Comte therefore ex¬ 
plained “ ignotum per ignotius.” Again, H. 
Spencer's law of progress as progress towards 
definite and orderly variety is admirable but for 
his genitive cases—the “integration of matterf 
and “dissipation of Tnotion” which may suit the 
stars but do not suit human life. Even he holds 
that human beings are under the yoke of physical 
laws. Again, Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schafile, De Greef, 
and Worm.‘5,define society as “a discrete oxganism,” 
or “ superorganism,” andGiddings as “an organism 
with duplicate functions,” i.«. potential and actual 
institutions. Yet organism applied to humanity 
is only a metaphor which they, like Plato, have a 
perfect right to work out each in his own way, 
but which, if pressed, misleads. Much of what 
goes to make society, some fraction even of its 
language, folk lore, and common law, is deliberate 
invention, and might more justly be compared to 
mechanism than to organism ; and the residue— 
“ wisdom without reflection,” as Burke called it— 
grew partly by the influence of mind on mind 
(Bagbhot, Durkheim, Tardo), partly by other 
motives which may act like, but are not an organ. 
And if they were an organ—no one understands 
why organs work together, every one partly under¬ 


stands why he and his class contribute to the well- 
being of a society ; for in the first case he attacks 
the problem from outside and sees it througli a 
glass darkly; in the second case he attacks it 
from within, and what ho knows he knows at first 
hand. The metaphor of organism leads us into a 
blind alley, somewhat farther from the truth than 
the point from which A/e started. Again, efforts 
to make “ survival of the fittest ” a central social 
principle have fail'-d, for nations struggle in a way 
that single men do not, and even with nations 
“ consciousness of kind *' tempers the wind to the 
shoni lamb (Gumplovicz, M ovioov, Huxley, Vaccaro, 
ClJdings, among others); indeed Brentauo in 
tliat passage in which he declared his method 
identical with Comte’s method traced competition 
and union—with a view to e.'.tingnish competition 
—to one and the same cause, namely, iudus^rial 
changes in a free state {Arheitcnjilden (1871), ii. 
olO); moreover, the whispers of Individual con- 
.sciences produce social effects of great moment, 
thus a good poor law softens natural with what 
Ritchie calls moral selection, and Malthus knew 
the moral and immoral chocks to hirths. Again 
Comte, and perhaps H. Spencer (ch. .xxvii.), made 
sociology into history, while BuciciiE made his¬ 
tory into sociology. Now science has only to do 
with types and typical relations ; it selects them 
from the real world, and discovers laws which are 
immutable only because conflicting nnits or rela¬ 
tions are left out. But Comte .and Buckle, 
ignoring what they omitted, transferred laws 
and prophecies about sociological man—a type 
to which no one ever q\iite conformed—to real 
men. The method of regarding one's units 
as ** quantities and therefore “ n^gligeahle^ ”— 
which, by tbo way, science has not yet justified 
in the case of organisms—is the only possible 
method with external nature, of whose units we 
can know nothing; but in human sciences it must 
only be followed provisionally and for a purpose, 
for there the scientist is, and therefore must know 
the unit. Or the matter may be put thus ; these 
writers forget that life consists of an action and 
reaction between individuals and society ; but 
for society individuals are phantoms; but for 
individuals society is a shadow, therefore social 
laws apply literally to shadowlaud alone ; they 
can only be applied to the inexplicable sea of 
human life—every wave of which is unlike its 
fellow—with modifications suited to each case. 

(3) Social science is also regarded as a science 
which selects its material, and therefore its results 
only hold good of one aspect of life. If so it is just 
like political economy and the otljer special social 
sciences ; and the only wonder is that they have 
done so much and it so little; so that it seems, 
as A. Clement and Letounieau virtually admit, 
but a mosaic composed of them. True, Mill 
claimed Malthus as a sociologist; but that was 
not Malthus’s view, and the best writers in English 
on those questions which natural selection has 
suggested—Bagehot and Ritchie—call their sub¬ 
ject-matter politics. Again, Maine was perhaps 
encroaching on sociology when he wrote that 
society goes from status to contract; and De 
Greef supports and Durkheim combats tins “socio¬ 
logical” view. Again,, social philosophy figures 
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along with political economy on the title page of 
the book always cited as Mill’s political economy, 
Pulszky brackets the theory of law and civil 
society (1887), G. Mayr statistics and social theory 
(1897), and so on. Why then, if social science 
has a legitimate sphere of its own, have the special 
social sciehccs invariably encroached upon this 
sphere ? The reason must be sought in the 
peculiar character of those sciences which deal 
with human nature. A common-sense summary 
of every human problem is dimly present to every 
one’s consciousness ; hence, if an inquirer who has 
with the artiticial aids of science investigated some 
part of human nature—wealth, language, etc.— 
ends oil' witli his scientific results, tliere is a con¬ 
flict between these results and liis instinctive com¬ 
mon sense; it is as though he ended with a discord. 
The nature of his task urges him to look across 
the gap between what his science supplies and 
his common sense demands. And the same 
reason causes not only the special social sciences 
but social science itself to overflow its banks; 
thus, for instance, a In altliy mind cannot long 
keep its ideals out of its ideas about society. Mill 
and Maine ought really to have trespassed 
further afield in order to probe the soil in which 
their sciences were rooted. Not only the social 
and political sciences — as Schinoller and the 
New York Society of that name call them—but 
all brandies of “moral and political science” 
—to use Hume’s name, ami the name of the 
moileru French Acuddnio—hang in a cluster; 
their sul)ject-m!itter, if divided for a moment, must 
be reunited. Division and reunion is the only 
moans by which wo advance our knowledge of 
human nature. U v. Riinke wrote of social 
scientists, “they embrace not Juno but a cloud, 
and turn vendors not of truth but of formuloa 
and empty wind ” ; but formuhe are often valuable 
half truths, and the wind (though not solid) is not 
empty. Science cannot bo a substitute for, 
but it may bo tho utmost help to history, and to 
a keen perception of tho concrete facts of life. 

[Criticisms on sociology: (1) Philosophical, 
W. Dilthey, ICinleitung in die Geistesmssenscha/ien 
(1883) (classes philosophies of history with soci¬ 
ology).—C. Menger, Unlcrmchungen vber die 
Methuie der Soda!wisftenscJutften (1883).—J. S. 
Mill, fjxjic, bk. vi. (2) Historical, E. A, Free¬ 
man, Methods of Ifistorical iSiudi/ (1S8()) (identifies 
polities ami history).—W. K. H. Lecky, Political 
Valmof //i-NYciry (189*2).—L. v. Ranke, \Verke,\)^, 
xxiv. p. 280. (3) Both, E. Rernboiin, Geschichls- 

Forschung (1880); LeJirhuch der Ilistoi'ischen 
Melhode (1889). (1) Political science, Sir G. 0. 

Lewis, Methods of ,, , Politics (1852), p. 51, etc. 
—Sir J. Seeley, Political Science (1896), p. 25, 
142, etc. — If. V. Treilsehke, Die GcselUchaftS' 
wissenscha/i (1859). 

Recent writings which express sociological viow.s 
and belong at least partly to the third type are:— 
Am€nca7i Journal of Social Science (1869, etc.); 
Ainerican Journal of Sociology (1895, etc,).— 
Annates de Vlnstitut intes'national de Sociologie 
(1891).—S. P. Andrews, iScience o/* ASberefy (1851). 

W. Hagehot, Physics and Politics (1872).— 
Rascom, Sociolmjy (1887).—T. Braga, Sysfetna di 
:).—H. Carey, Social Science{lS77). 


—A. Clement, Essaisur la ScienceSociale{lSQ7 ).— 

J. Courcelle-Senenil, J^tudes sur la Science Sodale 
(1862).—P. Delbert, Social Evolution (1891).— a 
A. Dulk, Entvmrf einer Gesellschaftslehre (1889). * 
—E. Durkheim, Cours de Science Sociale (1888); 
Les JUgles de la Mtithode Sociologique (1895).— 

A. Espiiias, Des Societis animates (1877).—E. 
Ferri, Socialismo e Scienza positiva (1894).—A 
Foaill6e, La Science Sociale Contemporaine (1880); 

//6 mouvement positiviste et la conception socio¬ 
logique (1896).—P. H. Giddings, Principles of 
Sociology (1896).—G. de Greef, Introduction d la 
Sociologie (1886).—M. L. Gumplovicz, Der Jias- 
senkauipf (1888) ; Sociologie und Politik (1892).— 

G. Ifaiiriou, La Science sociale traditionnelle .— 

T. H. Huxley, The Struggle for Existence (1888); 
Nmeleenth Cenlury^ xxiii. 161.—Combes de Les- 
trade, Elhnents de Sociologie (1889).—C. J. M. 
Letourneau, Tm Sociologie d'aprls VEthnographic, 
3rd ed. (1892).—P. v. Lilienfeld, Gedanken uher 
die SozMwissenschaft der Zukunft (1873).—J. S. 
Mackenzie, Introduction to Social Philosophy 
(1895).—J. M‘Clelland, Social Science and Social 
Schemes (1894).—A. Majorana, Teoria Sociologica 
della GostiLuzione politica, 2nd ed. (1894).— 

J. Novicou, Les luttes entre sodltis humaines 
(1893); Les gaspilluges des sodites modemes 
(1894); Conscieiice et Volontt Sociales (1897); 
Revue intemationale de Sociologie (1893, etc.).— 

D. G. Ritchie, Darwinism and Politics (1889); 
RivUta Italmna di Sociologia, 1897.—E. de 
Roberty, La Sociologie (1881).— A. Rondelet, 
Philosophie des Sciences Sociales; Le Psychime 
Social (1894).—M. Sales y Fern'*, Tratado de 
Sodologia (1894).—A. Schafilc, Rail und Leben 
des sozialen Ktirpers (1875).—P. Sicilian!, Social¬ 
ism, Danoinismo e Sodologia modema (1879).— 

G. Simmel, Udfcr soziale Differermerung (1890); 
Die ProUeme der GescMchtsphilosophie (1892).— 

A. W. Small and G. E. Vincent, Introduction to 
the Study of Society (1894). — H. Spencer, Princi¬ 
ples of Sociology (1874-96).—G. Tarde, La Logu 
que sociale (}8i)5); VOpposition universelle (18^7 ); 
Transactions of the National Association for the 
promotion of Social Science (founded by Lord 
Brougliam, 12th October 1857, as *‘a point of 
union for social reformers,” and for promoting 
legal, sanitary, educational, and econonne reforms 
by means of annual public meetings; dissolved 
15tb April 1886).—A. Vaccaro, La Lotta per 
Vesistenza (1886).—I. Vaniii, Programma critico 
di Sodologia (1888).—L. F. Ward, Dynamic 
Sociology (1897). — R. Worms, Orga7iisme et 
SodtU (1896).] J. D, K. 

Social Science (Sociology) A hybrid 
word first employed by Auguste Comie to 
denote the vast department of knowledge 
which was earlier in this century termed the 
science of society or Social Science, and is 
dealt with in the dictionary under the latter 
name. Herbert Spencer in the [neface to 
vol. i. of the Prmdples of Sociology^ defends 
the word in spite of its origin on grounds 
which have been generally accepted as sufficient. 
Purists liave suggested the word “politics,” the 
title of Aristotle’s great work on social 
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science as conceived by the Greek mind of the 
fourth century b.c. ; but this word has long 
since acquired in European languages a much 
narrower signification, and is therefore in¬ 
admissible. 

Strictly speaking sociology, in the sense in 
which it is generally used, would seem to 
require the qualifying epithet “human/* for 
the class of phenomena under consideration, 
which Mr. Spencer, and others who have 
followed him, term “super-organic,” are seen 
to some extent among communities of various 
kinds of birds and other animals, and of bees 
and ants. Such qualification is, however, 
needless in most cases. 

The science of society is still in an extremely 
imperfect condition, and probably will remain 
so for a considerable time. It is only during 
the present century that exact quantitative 
observation of social facts has received system¬ 
atic attention, and even now the dilficulties 
in the way of obtaining such facts are < ly 
great. Much more has been obtained regarding 
some classes of phenomena than others. Many 
facts of an economic character, and what are 
called vital statistics, are collected with con¬ 
siderable regularity and accuracy, but regarding 
vast fields of investigation the ’nfonnatiou is 
scanty. Nevertheless several eminent philo¬ 
sophers have expressed a confident hope that 
eventually a science of sociology will be con¬ 
stituted, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, in the 
concluding volumes of his Synthetic Philosophyy 
has sketched in a masterly manner tlie lines on 
which, so far as can bo seen at present, it must 
be constituted. In the Prmdp/es of Sociology^ 
pt. i. ch. ii., and ih. pt. ii. chs. i. and xii., 
will be found a summary of tlie views of Mr. 
Spencer on the subject; but the whole volume, 
and those which precede and follow it, should 
be read in order to accpiire a clear conception 
of the i)osition he takes up. Mr. Spencer 
conceives of society as an organic whole con¬ 
stantly tending to dilfereiitiation of parts and 
functions, between which, however, a great 
degree of interdependence subsists. This com¬ 
plexity and interdependence of parts tends to 
increase with the growth of the social body. 
Many writers have conceived of a science of 
society, from Plato and Aristotle to Comte, 
Spencer, and Schaffle. The latter philosopher’s 
voluminous work, Bau v/nd Lchen des sozialcn 
KorperSf is well worth the attention of the 
inquirer. His philosophical standpoint differs 
in some important particulars from that of 
Spencer, as w'ell as of Comte. 

It is hardly necessary to say that history, 
anthropology, ethnology, and economics, are 
the basis of sociology, and that the statistical 
method is one of the most valuable aids in 
sociological inquiries. For many branches of 
sociology it is the only method available, and 
this fact has led some thinkers to claim for 


statistics the position of an independent science 
(Maurice Block, Sir R. W. Rawson, Gabaglio), 
but this claim is not conceded by the majority 
of authorities. The claim of economics to the 
position of a distinct sub-science appears to bo 
more tenable, but would not now be admitted 
as readily as half a century ago. ' 

[Herbert Spencer, Synthetic Philosophy, passim. 
but more particularly the volumes relating ex¬ 
pressly to sociolo.:i;v.—Comte, Philosophie Positive. 
—Schaffle, Bau und LtHn des soziden Korpers, 
Tiibingeu.—F. 11 Giddirgs, Sociology.'] w. n. 

SOCIALISM. 

Definitions and CharacTer of Socialism, ^ 431; Socialism 
merges into Sccial Democracy, p. 431: Reaction against 
Laissez-Faire, dial Tndividcilism established by 
French RovolutLri, 1794, j). 43": Innuence of St. 
Simon, p. 43‘i; A. Coiut.e, p. 43::, f euitior, p. 432; 
Socialism in connection witli Fi‘<.in.i> Revolution of 
1848, p. 432; Spread from France to other countries of 
Kiirope, p. 482; Scientific Socialism and K. Marx, p. 
432; fiorman Social Democracy and Lassalle, p. 433; 
Statistics of Socialistic Vote in different countries, 
p. 433; Socialism in Germany, p. 432; Socialism in 
Austria, p. 483; Socialism in Switzerland, p. 484.; 
Socialism in Franco, p. 434; Socialism in liclgium, 
p. 434; Socialism in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, p. 435 ; Socialism in the United States, p. 
435; Political Influence of Socialists, p. 435; Inter¬ 
nationalism and Anarchy, p. 435; Socialism, State, 
p. 436; Socialists of the Chair, p. 437. 

Socialism and Social Democracy. The 
term socialism, as opposed to Individualism, 
was coined by Pierro Leroux in 1838. It wag 
then adopted by L. Reyraud in lua &t\idcs mr 
les lUfm'-mateurs ou Socialistes niodemes (1840) ; 
in its widest signification it is a protest against 
the doctrine of Laissez-Faire, and a general 
attack on capitalistic enterprise. Socialism 
requires that the process of production and 
distribution should bo regulated, not by com¬ 
petition, with 8elf-intere.st for its inoving 
principle, but by society as a whole, for the 
good of society. The term Collectivism more 
accurately connotes ifs aims and methods. This 
implies that the individuals who make up 
society should, in their collective capacity, pos¬ 
sess all the instruments of production, and thus 
prevent the evils arising from the present in¬ 
dustrial system. It implies the subordination 
of tho'individual to the community, and puts 
public utility above private interest. Under 
the new socialistic Hgime^ it is assumed that 
all will receive their due, according to the 
measure of their capacity and willingness to 
perform tho social duties assigned to each by 
public authority. 

Anarchism, the exact opposite of socialism, 
would do away with state authority and destroy 
the present social system. There are several 
varieties of socialism : State Socialism (see 
Socialism, State), regulation by government. 
Voluntary Co-operation (see article Christian 
Socialism) is tho application of the principle 
of association, instead of egotistical conflict of 
interest. But whatever its varieties, the essen¬ 
tial character of socialism is some economic 
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theory which shall prove a corrective of the 
existing order of things, and prevent the 
recurrence of those social inequalities and 
inequitable arrangements which have i)roduced 
social dissatisfaction and the problems now 
calling for solution. It proposes to remove 
the exiting conflicts lu twceii capital and 
labour and the dependence of the worker on 
his employer. Thus socialism merges into 
social democracy, which socks to solve the 
problem liow to reconcile the increase of political 
power among the masses with the increase of 
wealth among tlie classes, and to equalise not 
only political rights, but also economic posses¬ 
sions, to enable all to share the results of human 
cll’ort in more c(pial proportions. The earlier 
history of socialism is described in Utopias. 
Hero wo may refer to the schemes of the fathers 
of the movement, St. Simon, Toueier, and 
Owen, which contain the first protests against 
t))o theory of laissez-faire^ or the practical work¬ 
ing of the individualism established by the 
French revolution of 1794, which, as A. Held 
points out in his Sozialisrnm, Sozialdemohratie 
und Sozialpolitik (1878), was itself a reaction 
against the state socialism of the ancien rdgime 
—against tlioso clfects of unlimited competition 
wliich were established by the political and 
aggravated by the industrial revolution in 
France and elsewhere, with the introduction of 
steam and machinery. The early socialists 
raised their protest, and in their works we see 
reflected the contompoiary reaction of romanti¬ 
cism as opposed to the rationalism of the revolu¬ 
tion. The socialism of St. Simon was eminently 
religious—he cells it U Twuveau Ckristianisme — 
and it was maiidy ethical; he desired to apply 
the principle of Christian brotherhood to in¬ 
dustry, and that of association under the 
authority of a “hierarchy of caj)acities,” in 
fact a “centiviliscd industrialism under royal 
patronage,” and all this with a view to prevent 
the “exploitation do rhomme jiar I’homme.” 
St. Simon, and his fi iend and disciple A. Comte, 
first introduced the idea of social evolution, 
with the growth of the altruistic sentiment, 
into economic literature. Fourikr’s leading 
principle, tljat if men were permitted to follow 
their own bent they would select that kind 
of work for which each is best fitted, and 
do it cheerfully and well, as opposed to the 
prevailing economic doctrine that all labour is 
repugnant to human nature, was the basis of 
his elaborate theory of the association of labour. 
Fourier suggested the gi’oui)ing of tlie workers 
into “ phalanges,” acooitling to their predilec¬ 
tions and passions, in his Xouveau iruymie indus- 
triel. OwKN also desired a new organisation 
of labour on a moral basis, and emphasised the 
importance of education, as, in the “newmoral 
world,” co-opeiation is to replace competition. 
Ijabour tickets, representing the value of so 
much work done, are to be the medium of ex¬ 


change in the place of money. Each of these 
proposals, it will be seen, militates against some 
of the evils of society which arise out of the 
free play of economic forces, and searches for 
some new method for' reuniting the scattered 
units of the industrial world, so that all the 
weak as w'cll as the strong may be protected 
and encouiaged in the industrial warfare. Their 
final object was Vo^sodedion paeijique univer- 
selle (see Les jtricurseurs du socialisme moderne^ 
by B. Malon in La Revue Socialiste, tome xi.. 
No. 61). The next stage of socialism was 
readied in 1848, in connection with the revolu¬ 
tion of that year in France. An attempt was 
made to organise labour by the state. As the 
first revolution claimed the “ rights of man,'* 
the revolution of 1848 (see Ateliers Nation- 
Aux), through Louis Blanc, demanded the 
“rights of labour.” The opening of national 
workshops, and the foundation of co-operative 
association supported by government, form the 
beginnings of state socialism. In his book on 
the organisation of labour, L. Blano shows that 
the state, as the greatest capitalist, can alone 
compete satisfiictorily with the power of capital; 
let it, then, become the chief competitor 
as an employer of labour, and by degrees the 
uneven conflict between capital and labour 
will disappear. Thus the state becomes the 
“sovereign of industry,” but only fora time. 
By degrees the direction may be left to those 
concerned—the producers themselves—by act¬ 
ing committees elected out of their own class. 
From France, social democratic ideas found 
their way, through the instrumentality of 
secret societies, to other jmrts of Europe— 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany. 

G&rnumy, —In this country it led, under the 
influence of Marx and Engels, to the formation 
of the Kommunisterthuivd^ from which emanated 
the celebrated “Communistic Manifesto,” which 
contains the leading ideas of “scientific social¬ 
ism” in embryo, and constitutes the “literary 
arsenal of tlio social democratic party,” It 
concludes witli the worIs, “ Working men of all 
countries, unite, ” and points to a new departure 
of socialism, which ceases to be now a political, 
and becomes a purely economic movement in 
theory, though still using the state for party 
purposes. (See an article on “Socialism” (his¬ 
torical), in No. 2 of Subjects of the Day ; also on 
further development of German socialism up to 
1884, Fortnightly Review^ for December of that 
year, pp. 30-34, by M. Kaufmann.) 

Scientific socialism is a deduction from the 
doctrine of value “that labour is the only 
measure of value,” as held by the old economists, 
after A. Smith. Lassalle, following the same 
track, adopts Ricardo’s theory of the “iron law” 
of wages. From the doctrine of Surplus Value, 
the “mother idea” of K. Marx’s negative 
criticism is deduced the doctrine that the capi- 
talist is enriched by appropriating the surplus 
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vain© of commodities created by the workmen 
over and above that which is necessary to keep 
them alive. Thus “the productive power of 
labour in society becomes the productive power 
in the interest of the capitalist” (see Scheel 
in HaridbxichderpolUischen OekmiomUy Sided., 
p. 124 seAi, ; also Held, on the principles and 
tendencies of contemporary socialism, loc. ciL, 
pp. 14-16). These ideas are ably and succinctly 
summaiised under the following five heads by 
B. Malon, They are ; (1) class antagonism ; 

(2) the technical organisation of production 
with modifications whichdetenhine the organisa¬ 
tion and transformation of economy and politics; 

(3) the capitalistic modes of production are 
distinguished from those which preceded them 
by (a) the separation of the producer from the 
instruments of production ; (b) the intensifica¬ 
tion of work under conditions rendered more 
severe through those who direct and tliose who 
are engaged in the work being not brought .tio 
personal relations with each other; (c) reduc¬ 
tion of wages, together with the employment 
of women and children, owing to the use of 
machinery and uncertainty of employment; (d) 
incessant increase of capital at the expense of 
underpaid labour, which become/) in turn the 
cause of further exploitation ; (e) “the absorp¬ 
tion ” of small into largo capital enterprise; 
and the rise of an industrial governing force, 
gradually diminishing in numbers and increas¬ 
ing in wealth and power; (4) from this results 
an acute antagonism between cax>italists and 
producers whose massing in factories favours 
combined effort; the victory of the latter is 
to be attained by “la conqiiSte des pouvoirs 
publics,” i,e. by securing parliamentary majori¬ 
ties. (5) The victorious proletariat can only 
fulfil its historical mission either by gradual 
or by revolutionary means, according to cir¬ 
cumstances (Mevue Socialiste, tome xi., No. 
62, pp. 137-138). As to methods of action 
socialists ditler to some extent. There have 
been always the moderate and the more ad¬ 
vanced sections, inclining towards reformatory 
or revolutionary methods resiiectively, the 
former willing to take their share in politics 
and party organisation ; the latter despising 
and discarding such expedients in order to 
obtain concessions piecemeal from reluctant 
legislatures, and determined to work for the 
entire bouleversement of the present social 
order. Thus Lassalle, the original organiser 
of German social democracy (1862-64), de¬ 
manded universal suffrage and state subven¬ 
tion of productive associations. Rodbertus- 
Jaqetzow proposed a gradual modification of 
the laws of property and such governmental 
interference for the protection of labour (e.g, 
fixing a normal day of labour and regulation of 
the rate of wages) as would gradually bring 
about a complete transformation of social con¬ 
ditions. K. Marx, the founder of the Inter- 
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NATIONAL, though opposed to iiieflectual revolts 
against society, regarded tho social revolution as 
inevitable, and identified it with evolution and 
its natural results A union, by way of com- 
promise, was effected between these two wings of 
social democracy at the Gotha coiigress^(1874), 
expressed in the programme of the party (see tho 
text in appendix to Zacher’s Die rothe I'nler- 
ruxUoiuile^ p. 173; and the StxUutes of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Assoeiat%on.y ib,y p. I7l). This 
programme has since been superseded by that 
adopted at the Erfurt congress (1891), whicii 
omits the preamble that labour is tho source 
of all wealth and culture, and the reference to 
the “iron law of wages,” s> as to bring the 
programme into gieater conformity uith con¬ 
temporary economic science. It also drot)8 the 
Lassallean demand for productive associations, 
and emphasises the importance of class struggles. 
The confident tone of the early triumph of 
social democracy is its special characteristic 
(see full text of the programme in the Proto^ 
koll ilber die Perhandlungen des ParteitagSy 
now printed in every subsequent yearly report 
under that title, and cp. H. Herkner, Die Ar^ 
heiterfrage {i%^4L)y pp. 126-128, 11^ scq. ; also 
the Handworterhich der Staatstvissensclur/ten, 
Band v. p. 725, for the latest developments of 
German socialism). The following statistics 
show the growth of the party. In 1874 the 
socialist vote in tho Geiman empire amounted 
to 351,670 ; in 1884 to 549,990 ; in 1893 it 
had reached 1,800,000. The contributions 
from members in 1883 amounted to 95,000 
marks (£4760); in 1893 to 258,326 marks 
(£12,916). As to the socialist press there ex¬ 
isted in 1893, 75 political party organs in addi¬ 
tion to 68 trade-union papers—which in Ger¬ 
many are mainly under socialist influence—the 
number of subscribers to the central organ 
Vorwdrts was 42,600, and its annual ))rofit 
40,665*10 marks (£2033). Its predecessor of 
the same name, confiscated in 1878, had only 
12,000 subscribers, whilst tho whole of the 
party organs in that most flourishing year of 
social democracy did not exceed 44. The 
social democratic deputies in the German 
parliament numbered 60 in 1898, compared 
with 46 in 1894, and 24 in 1884. These 
figures explain the confident tone adopted of 
late by the party leaders and programmes. 

Austrian Socialism, originally imported from 
Germany by Oberwinder^and A. Becker, both 
followers of Lassalle, has also considerably 
advanced with industrial progress, greater free¬ 
dom of association, and liberty of speech and 
meeting. The official programme of tho party, 
adopted at the Hainfeld congress (1888-89), 
was framed on German models. Dr. V. Adler, 
son of a Jewish millionaire, is at the head of 
the party. Here, as in Germany, a minority 
of young zealots threaten from time to time to 
divide the party, but as yet without serious 
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effect on its organisation and strength. ITere, 
too, the growth of trade nnionisni under 
socialist leaders is highly important in estimat¬ 
ing the strength of the movement, though in 
both countries the practical and conservative 
tendencies of tra<le unionists provoke the fear 
and jealousy of the socialist protectors. Austrian 
socialism is also remarkable for the success of 
the yearly celebrations on 1st May, decreed at 
the Paris international congress in 1889. At 
the congress held March 1894, a resolution 
demanding universal suffrage, and recommending 
a geneial strike in the event of its refusal, was 
passed by 66 against 42 votes. The official 
orf^iin of the party, tlie Arheiterzeitung^ has 
160,000 subscribers; in all, there are 14 party 
prints a[)art from trad(3-union papers, with a 
collective impression of 78,400, which may give 
a clue to the numerical strength of the party. 
The annual receipts for the purpose of agitation, 
etc., according to recent reports, amounted 
in Austria to 11. 10,000 (£833), in Hungary to 
11. 60,000 (£5000). Considering the hampering 
elfect of still existing press laws and official 
opj)Osition, overt and concealed, to party pro- 
pagandism, these numbers indicate some vigour 
in the movement. The number of delegates 
from thodinerent lands composing the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, at the Vienna congress, 
which increased from 67 in 1889 to 133 in 
1893, speaks for itself; 74 attended the Hun¬ 
garian congress at Buda-Pcst. Here the land 
question and land nationalisation form the chief 
subject of discussion, industrial enterprise being 
still in its infancy. 

Switzerland. - In Switzerland, which has 
been, though at dillercnt times, the centre and 
rallying-point of socialism, csj)ecially wdien per¬ 
secuted elsewhere, the prevailing political in- 
slitutions and conditions of local industry have 
thus far impeded the progress of socialism. 

France, — In France, the original home of 
socialism, the revolutionary tendencies of the 
[jcople, their inifiatience of party discipline and 
control, arising from the individualistic bent 
in the national character, have been the cause 
of division anil s[)littiug up into factions which 
seriously weakens the movement. Moreover, 
the prestMice of a property-loving rural prole¬ 
tariat and the exist«uico of a considerable body 
of potty tradesmen in the towns, prove an 
impediment to socialistic progiess. The first 
attempt to re-organise the party after the 
suppression of the commune in 1871 was made 
in 1876, when Jules Guesde and G. Hevillc, both 
Marxists, framed a collectivist manifesto. But 
the ilelinite programme of the party w’as adopted 
at the Havre coiigiess, 1880, following that of 
Gotha. At the St. Etienne congress, 1882, a 
split occurred between the Marxists and the 
Possibilists, who ow^e this nickname to Guesde. 
It expresses tlieir opportunism, i.e, willingness 
to accept any possible social reforms by way 


of instalment. Their name is 
fraiu’disc dcs travaillryiirs socialistes 7 '(lvolution- 
7 iaireSf Brousse and the late B. Malon being the 
original leaders, whilst the former call them¬ 
selves Parti ouvrier. These contain the abler 
minds, the others the larger following. A 
further division into ** Broussistes ” (from 
Brousse) and “ Allemanistes’* took place in 
1890 at the Chdtelhcrault congress. But these 
differences spring from personal jealousies rather 
than from differences of principle. All aim at 

Texpropriation de la bourgeoisie capitaliste ” 
and “la socialisation des moyens de production” 
(on the state of socialism in Franco up to 1887 
see an article by M. Kaufmann in the National 
Meview for November 1887). Measured by 
electoral successes in France, the party does 
not appear to great advantage. In 1889 the 
Possibilists received 53,316 votes in Paris, their 
stronghold; in 1893 the socialist vote through¬ 
out Franco was 600,000. The anarchists do 
not enter into the political arena. The other 
socialists, including Blanquists and independ¬ 
ents, uniting for this purpose as L* Union rdvolu- 
tionnaire sodalistey secured 123,003 votes in 20 
departments. Estimated by number of party 
organs, and specially by the high-class tone 
and literary excellence of the monthly La 
llexmt SodalisUt founded by Malon (d. 13th 
September 1893), French socialism would 
appear to bo much more widely diffused than 
the votes obtained indicate, and many of its 
supporters are to be found among the cultured 
and well-to-do. There are indeed secret sym¬ 
pathisers, “ crypto - socklists ” as M. Leroi- 
Beaulieu calls them, from whom the move¬ 
ment receives material support, a 2 )art from the 
moral support of the “groupo dcs deputes 
republicains socialistes” in parliament. It is 
also strongly represented in the munici])al 
council of Paris, which has been called “le 
grand conseil de collectivisme,” one-fifteenth 
of the councillors being socialists. The increase 
of trade unions, more or less under socialist 
influences—there were 402,125 members in 1893 
against 288,770 in 1892 (see Revue Socialiste^ 
l\larch 1894, p. 359),—and the concentration of 
socialistic forces of late, corresponding to the 
republican concentration, indicate a movement 
towards more united action. 

Belgian Socialism, — In Belgium with its 
ighly-developed industry and opportunities 
for combination, and the support given to 
socialism and its press by co-operative associa¬ 
tions under its control, considerable advances 
have been made, especially since the fusion of 
the two main sections, the Flemish and Walloon, 
under Anseele, Velders, and Bertram, in 1879. 
It is calculated that no less than 50,000 to 
60,000 i)erson3 entertain socialist theories, whilst 
:io country can boast of so many philosophical 
socialists, such as Collins, the late Dr. Paepe, 
Agathon de Potter, Defuisseaux, and Professor 
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Denis of the Brussels university. The political | 
influence of the socialists has also considerably I 
increased since the late extension of the suifrage 
voters. The socialist vote in 1896 amounted 
to 461,000. Passing over Holland, the Scan¬ 
dinavian and the two Latin peninsulas, wliero 
by reason of retarded industrial development 
socialism has not as yet attained to anything 
like formidable strength, we may now turn 
to Great and Greater Britain and the United 
States. 

The United Kimjdom and th^ Colonies .—The 
number of actual and active adherents in 
England is comparatively small, but the in¬ 
direct influence of socialistic propaganda on 
the now trade unionism is considerable. The 
new Independent Labour Party, together with 
the ** Social Democratic Federation,” the 
Socialist League,” and the Fabian Society 
are comparatively few in number. But 1'*' 
publications, meetings, and efforts have fanuijar- 
ised the minds of many with the doctrines of K. 
Marx and his school. In the colonics, owing 
to the powerful organisation of trade unions, 
and the pressure which the labour party can 
bring to bear on the legislature, and govern¬ 
ment, state socialism has made considerable 
progress, whilst the philanthropic movement 
and the growing tendency of the ruling class 
to protect the weak, and to promote the welfare 
of those less favoured by fortune, through 
private and public action, has done much at 
homo and in the British dependencies to break 
the force of class antagonism and to lessen the 
chances of socialistic agitation (see S. Webb’s 
Socialism in England). 

The United States .—In America, where the 
gulf between wealth and poverty is greater 
than in Europe, and the industrial warfare at 
times much fiercer in consequence, the theories 
of socialism are beginning to take root. In 
1878, there were about 10,000 professed 
socialists in the United States. They appear 
to have risen to 30,000 or 40,000 since, 
though out of 78 sections 14 only are 
English-speaking. America is the homo of 
European malcontents, and it is those who 
have introduced internationalism (first organised 
by Sorge in 1867) and anarchy. Both arc 
busily at work, at times conjointly, at other 
times separately, in spreading their views 
among the labour associations, such as the 
knights of labour and the federation of 
organised trade unions. These they join for 
the purpose of becoming the “sappers and 
miners of the coming revolutioh.” Some 
headway has been made among native 
Americans, who, however, whilst accepting 
socialistic criticisms on the existing order of 
things, are by no means willing as yet to 
entertain proposals for the establishment of a 
collective commonwealth. It has to be noted, 
however, that H. George’s book on Progress 


a-nd Poverty and Bellamys Looking Bach 
'■card have had a marvellously large sale in 
the United States. It is significant that the 
populist vote in 1892 amounted to one million, 
whilst Bryanism commanded six millions in 
1896. The Controller of New York State, in his 
olficial report, regarded this as so great a danger 
to society that he lecommendcd an “inheri¬ 
tance tax ” to stay the concentration of wealth 
in a few hands, to which fact he asenibed it. 

Thus, both in the old and new world, 
socirsism has made considerable progress of 
late years; whilst the unanimity of view en¬ 
tertained, iiiinoi varieties notwithstanding, 
the m-^thods adopted by socialists all over the 
civilised world, ind the readiness to act in 
concert and to merge differences in a common 
assault on society, renders the movement as a 
whole more formidable than similar but more 
isolated movements in the past. With the 
growth of democratic representation and the in¬ 
creased intelligence of the labouring population 
in making use of their political power, the 
“ revolutionary vote ” is fast becoming a great 
factor in politics. Militant socialism, more¬ 
over, as a revolutionary force, may bo said in 
membership to he equal to, or approaching 
in numbers the effective force of the military 
establishments in modern Europe—the socialist 
vote in Europe and Amei ica is about five millions. 
As the latter are recruited from the body of 
the people and to it return after serving their 
.time, well trained for action in the field, and 
since attempts are constantly made to dis¬ 
seminate socialist views among, soldiers, the 
safety of society, as far as it depends on 
material force,^is by no means on the footing 
it used to be, tliongh it has to be remembered 
that “ the battalions of labour ” are not armed. 
And this is rendered still more serious by the 
fact that the efforts of social democracy are 
now chiefly directed to systematic agitation 
among the agrarian proletariat, having for 
their object the capture of this strongest force 
of resistance to its pretensions. This being 
so, a critical study of the movement as a whole 
is all the more important, so as to discover 
its real danger, and, if possible, to provide the 
proper remedy. 

Here we are only concerned with it as an 
economic theory, and in its influence on the 
development of economic doctrine. As has 
been said already, it is foi/nded on the theory 
of surplus value as established by K. Marx, 
which itself rests on the fallacy that underpaid 
manual labour is the sole cause of accumulation 
of capital, which in its turn is used for the 
further enslavement of labour; that, in the 
words of the Erfurt programme, the means 
of production thus become the monopoly of 
the few, and that private property is used 
for the expropriation of the masses; that for 
this reason capitalistic industry must be 
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replaced by a socialistic direction of the 
process of production and distribution to in¬ 
sure social liarmony in the place of competitive 
warfare, and concord in the place of class con¬ 
flicts. It is enougli to point out here in answer 
to this the importance of capitalist enterprise 
and of the direction of labour by men of high 
mental aliility. These points are overlooked 
by socialism, as is also the danger of commit¬ 
ting to public functionaries the entire control 
of the economic process, there being no guarantee 
whatever that the administration of the ** Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth,” if called into exist¬ 
ence by and dependent on the will of ** the 
people,” would prove more efficacious and 
reliable than that of ‘‘government by class,” 
as now carried on. On the contrary, the 
stimulus of individual rivalry, self-interest, and 
ambition being removed, social efficiency could 
only bo secured either through a highly 
centralised organisation of labour by the 
authority of the collectivist state, which 
would sacrifice liberty, or by means of a moral 
regenelation throughout the whole community, 
wliich would cause altruistic duty to become 
the ruling principle of economic action. But 
such a moral change cannot be expected from 
the proposed alterations in the economic 
inerhanism. While socialism has supplied 
economic science with a closer view of the 
darker aspects of modern industrial life, the 
deductions, however erroneous, of K. Marx 
and others, have given a clearer conception of 
the conseipiences to which an abstract view of 
the science may lead, unless the utmost care 
is taken in formulating the conclusions arrived 
at. Meanwhile the speculations of socialists and 
of iito[)ian dreamers have been useful in remind¬ 
ing society of its own shortcomings by building 
up a high social ideal [see Conjunctuii ; Ait. 
Socialism, Appendix]. 

[L. Stein, Der Sozidlis^mns und Communismus 
de$ heutvicn Frankreichs, 1848, and an import¬ 
ant art. by the same writer in vol. vii. of the 
Oegemoarlt pp. 617 seq. —G. Adler, Die Qe- 
schichte der ersten Sodalpolitisclien Arheiterhe- 
wegung in Deutschland, 1885, also, by tlie same 
writer, the articles on “Sozialismus” and “Sozial- 
deinokratie” in tlie llandwOrterbuch der Staatsims- 
senschaften, Cilited by Prof. Lexis, where see also 
the most important works referred to at the close. 
Diiliring, Kritische Oeschichte der Nationalbko- 
inmUe und dee Sozialismus, 1879.—Ely, R. T., I7ie 
fjobour ^f(yvcrnent in America, 1886.—Ilyndman, 
The historical Basis of Socialism in England, 
1883.— Fabian Essays, 1889.—F. A. Lange, Die 
Arbeit erf rage, 1875.—B. Malon, llistoire du 
Sttcmlisme, 1882-84, and his Socialisme Integral, 
1891. — Rudolph Meyer, Der Emanzipalions- 
kampf des vierten Standes, 1874-75, and 2nd ed. 
of the 1st vol. 1882, which, liowever, is not ranch 
more than a reprint of it.—P. Mehring, Die 
Deutsche Sozialdemokratie, 3rd cd., 1879. — 
Mermoix, Iji France Socialiste, 6th ed. 1886.— 
J. J. Roasbacli, Oeschichte der Oesdlschafi, vii. 


Theil 1875.--W. L. Sargaiit, Social Tnnovators ami 
their'Schemes, 1858.-A. Sadr4, du 
mnnisme, 6tli cd. 1866.--Schaffle 
Die Quintessenz des Sozialismus (1875), 
Aussichtslosigkdt der Sozialde7iu>hr(Uw {looo ); 
and 2 vols. of his Bau und Leben des sozuiUn 
Korpers, 1878, containing a revised edition of 
Kapilalimm und Sonalismus by the same (lo7U;; 
of which an authorised presentment by M. KaiU- 
mann, under the title ^cialism, its Feature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies, appeared in 1874.— 
Hans V. Scheel, Unsere Sozialpolitischen Partenen, 
1378.—J. J. Thonissen, La SodalisrM depuis 
VantiguiU jusqu'd la constitution francaise du 
U Janvier 1852, Louvain, 1862.—Werner Som- 
bart, Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung im 19 
Jahrhundert, 1896. See also throughout the in¬ 
valuable Bibliographie des Sozialismus wnd Com¬ 
munismus by J. Staramhammer, 1893, and the 
three volumes of the Jahrbuch jf^r Sozialwissen- 
schaft und Snzialpolitik, edited by Dr. L. Richter, 
1879-81. Only original writers are given above, 
not popularisers, with E. de Laveleye at their head, 
who more or less quote them ; an exception, how¬ 
ever, may bo made in favour of PAbb^ Winterer, 
whose compilations under the name Le Socialisms 
contemporain 1878, 1882, 1885, and 1890, may 
serve as helps in following the movement. The 
original works of the principal socialist writers, like 
K. Marx, etc., all are given under their names supra. 
The Hamlhuch des Sozialismus by C. Stegeman and 
C. Hugo (1897) may also be consulted,] M.K. 

SOCIALISM, CHRISTIAN. See Christian 
Socialism. 

SOCIALISM, STATE, both in name and in 
fact, originated and has always found its chief 
home ill Germany. Other nations have 
adopted the name, and their legislation has 
been modified, often very profoundly, by the 
ideas expressed by the name, but hardly 
outside Gennany has there arisen any professed 
school of state socialists, and in no other 
country has the theory of state socialism been 
so energetically and consistently carried out. 

As the name itself seems to imply, state 
socialism is essentially of the nature of a 
compromise. It may be described as an 
attempt to engraft certain socialistic concep¬ 
tions on to the existing trunk of the historical 
state, and by doing so, to secure all that is 
good in socialism without the loss of anything 
tliat is heal til fill and strong in the existing 
order of society. While retaining the two 
fundamental laws of the existing historic 
state—the right of private property and the 
institution of the family—it would yet leaven 
.the existing state with a new spirit of social¬ 
ism ; not subverting the state, but using it as 
an instrument for carrying out in certain 
particulars the socialistic ideal. The object 
which it keeps steadily in view is to aid the 
weak in their struggle against the strong, and 
by doing so to restore that equality of oppor¬ 
tunity ill which it sees at once the surest 
guarantee for the permanence of society and 
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the best means of removing the acknowledged i 
evils which at present exist. Thus while ' 
socialism proper treats all the citizens of the 
state as incapables, inadequate to look after 
their own interests, and undertakes for them a 
task which it considers them incompetent to 
discharge for themselves, state socialism would 
protect, not all, but some only of the existing 
citizens, those, namely, whom their failure to 
obtain a satisfactory maintenance shows to 
stand in need of the assistance which the state 
is able to give. The theory pounds excellent 
and excites great enthusiasm, and there are 
cases, as all must admit, when the aid of the 
state may be legitimately invoked to redress 
evils which are obvious and pressing; but it 
may be doubted whether in practice it is a wise 
course for tlie state to interfere to save people 
from the foreseen consequences of th«*ir own 
acts ; and the attempts which have been ii»«': 
to redress evils by the direct interveniion 
of the state have already been productive of 
other evils scarcely less formidable than those 
which state socialism has been invoked to 
cure. 

The theory and practice of state socialism 
have been, both of them, as already stated, 
most highly developed in Germany. The so- 
called Socialists of the Chair (g.v.) Katheder^ 
sozialistent have not only formulated a con¬ 
siderable body of doctrine, but have also pro¬ 
foundly affected the legislation of Germany 
during the last five-and-twenty years. It is 
necessary only in this connection to cite the 
names of Gustav Schmoller, Adolph Wagner, 
Lujo Brentano, and above all of Roeslkr, whose 
writings furnish the most adequate text books 
of the theory. In practice the famous protec¬ 
tive legislation of Prince Bismarck and his still 
more famous measures for compulsory insurance 
(see Insurance, State), and the establishment 
of old ago pensions, furnish the most noteworthy 
examples of the application of the theory to 
actual legislation. The same tendency which 
was at work most actively in Germany did not 
fail to manifest itself also in other European 
countries. Amongst ourselves, while the term 
state socialism has never become fully natural¬ 
ised, the ideas denoted by it have been by no 
means without influence. Not only was the 
factory legislation of Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Disraeli a considerable practical step in the 
direction indicated, but J. S. Mill, in Principles 
of Political Economy^ pleaded, though rather 
hesitatingly, for a larger measure of govern¬ 
ment interference than most of his predecessors 
would have been willing to sanction. Most 
of his successors, notably Professor Cliffb 
Leslie and Professor Ingram, have been willing 
to advance much farther along the same path. 
Nor has their teaching been without influence 
on much of our recent legislation—Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s two Irish Land Acts are an advanced 


embodiment of the theory, and a large amount 
of recent legislation, including “the Workmen’s 
Compensation for Injuries Act,” etc., bear the 
same stamp. 

In another direction the proposals which 
have been made, and to some extent carried 
out, to “municipalize” many undertakings, 
particularly those which are to some extent of 
the nature of monopolies, e.g, the supply of 
gas and other forms of lighting and of water to 
towiki, are an additional proof of the practical 
hold which the ideas denoted by the term 
“state socialism” have gained amongst us. 
So far as the expeiiments have gone at present, 
the evidence furnished by them has been of 
an extremely mixed character. 'Fhat such 
uxulertakings can bo carried on, and even 
profitably carried on, by the state or muni¬ 
cipality has been amply demonstrated. On the 
other hand, there are evils whicli experience 
both at home and abroad warns us will have 
to be carefully guarded against. They are 
such as these—the tendency to throw an undue 
share of the cost of such undertakings on a 
particular class ; to create a body of specially- 
favoured workmen with peculiar privileges and 
special advantages; to make things pleasant 
all round to those in tlie service of the com¬ 
munity, to the obvious detriment of the 
interests of the tax-payera or rate-payers gener¬ 
ally. The proposal lately made to subsidise the 
opera or theatre out of publio funds furnishes 
another instance of the spread of the ideas in 
question, and of the diificulty of setting limits 
to the principle when once admitted. 

In Austria the most noteworthy adherent of 
the theory of state socialism is to be found in 
Schaffle, originally professor at Tubingen, 
subsequently Austrian minister of commerce. 
His work Ban und £eben des sosialen Korpers 
attacks the theories of orthodox political 
economy on grounds which are biological as 
well as economic. 

[Besides the works already referred to, the 
subject., may be studied in Mill, Principles^ 
bk. V. ch. 11 ; J. E. Cairnes, Logical Method 
of Political Economy^ 1875 ; and in the excel¬ 
lent work of Maurice Block, Les Progris de la 
Science jtconomique depuia Adam Smithy Paris, 
1890.—Ingram, History of Political Economy^ 
ch. vi., Black, Edinburgh, 1888.—A. Wagner’s 
Leh/r und Handbuch der politischen OekonomiCt 
Leipzig, 1892. 

See also Held ; German ^ohool.] w. a. sr. 

SOCIALISTS OF THE CHAIR, i,e. the 
professorial chair, {KaPheder-sozialisten), was 
the nickname given by the liberal journalist, 
H. B. Oppenheim, in 1872, to a number of the 
younger German professors of political ecc/nomy, 
and quoted by one of the most influential of 
them. Professor Gustav Schmoller, of Strasburg, 
in his opening speech at the Eisenach congress 
of economists hold in the same year. The 
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group of teachers thus characterised agreed in 
believing that tiiere wero grave social questions 
to which it was their duty to call attention, 
and that these could not be solved, as the 
Manohestbr School, then dominant in the 
German press, and organised in the Volkswirth- 
schaftliche Kongress^ believed, by a mere resort 
to laissez-faire. On the other hand they 
differed from the social democrats in that they 
disbelieved in the possibility or desirability of 
violent revolutionary changes ; and they re¬ 
jected as inaccurate the ‘‘scicjitilic ** formulae 
both of Lassamjs and Ma iix, —the iron law ” 
ainl the doctrine of “suipln.s value." Among 
themselves, opinions ranged all the way from a 
disposition to think well of tiade unions to 
an eagerness for state intervention in industry 
ill all directions. But most of them were 
moderate in their expectations and cautious in 
their proposals. From Hegel and the philo¬ 
sophers on the one side, and from the bureau¬ 
cratic traditions of the Prussian monarchy on the 
other, they had learned a high doctrine of the 
state ; but they were guided in their applica¬ 
tion of it by their firm hold on the principle of 
relativity which had been inculcated by Roacher 
and the creators of the historical school. The 
whole group may be described as the historical 
school become militant,—under the stress of 
now industrial conditions, the stimulus of the 
social democratic movement, and with the 
confidence cngendere<l by the establishment of 
the German empire. They did much to pro¬ 
mote factory legislation, and to prepare the 
way for the system of compulsory insurance 
which may ho regarded as the most notable 
outcomcof their activity(s (!0 Socialism,State). 
The term “socialists of the chair," after playing 
a considerable part in the controversies of a 
decade, chiefly in the moutlis of their critics, j 
scorned to have pa.sscd out of current use. 
Marked divorgoncos had made tliemselve.s 
apparent among those wlio once bore that 
name,—as in practical politics between Pro¬ 
fessors Brciitauo and Schmoller, and with regard 
to scieiitilic metliod, between Professor 
Schmoller and Wagner ; while the Liberal 
and Fortschritt parties had begun to manifest 
a greater interest in social reform. Thus the 
apimrent unity and distinctness of the group 
of 1872 -then cliiefly the unity of protest— 
had largely disajipearod ; though most German 
economists were still dominated by the lejiding 
principles of the Eisenach congress. But in 
1896-97 in the attack in the German Reichstag, 
led by tlie Freiherr von Stuniin, upon Professors 
Schmoller and Wagner, and most of the other 
teachers of political economy in the country, 
the use of the term “ Katheder - sozialisteii ” 
was once more Tosorted to as in<licating the 
dangerous eharacter of their teaching, and many 
explanations were again given of its origin and 
signiruuinco. 


[The best general accounts of the movement are 
given ill the chapters under that head in Emile de 
Laveleye, Le Socialisme Omtemporain (2nd ed, 
1883), and John Kae, Contemporary Socialism, 
(2nd ed. 1891). 

The most characteristic writings of the period 
are perhaps Adolf Wagner, Rede lifter die soziale 
Frage (1871); Gustav Schmoller, Ueher einige 
Grundfragen des Rechts und der Volksmrthscha/t 
(1876), ill reply to the attack of the historian Von 
Treitschke in a pamphlet, Der Sozialismits und 
seine Oonner; and Lujo Breiitano, Das Arbeiter- 
verhdltnus gemiiss dem heutigen Recht (1877). 
See also German School ; A. Held. 

Among the fugitive writings concerning the more 
recent discussions, may be singled out the article 
by Professor Hasbach in Die Zuhunft for 14th 
August 1897.] w. J. A. 

SOCIETAS is a contract of Roman law 
whereby two or more persons undertake the 
mutual perfonnauco of certain acts in order to 
effect a common purpose. It is a contract of a 
less limited kind than the corresponding Bhig- 
lish contract of partnership. 

Societas omnium honorum is an entire union 
of property by agreement of two or more persons. 
Socutas may be restricted to a particular under¬ 
taking, as making a journey in common. The 
acquisition of gain or profit, though it is 
generally the object of this contract, is not 
necessarily so. 

Societas Iconina is an agreement that a socius 
or partner is to be subject to loss, but not to 
share in the profit of the common undertaking ; 
such a contract is void. 

Unless it is agi-eed to the contrary, the shares 
of tho socii are eipial. In the administration 
of the common property, each socius is only 
bound to be as careful as he is in the manage¬ 
ment of his own individual property, not to 
bike the care of a careful pater familias. 
(See Partnership, History of). e. a. w. 

SOCI^TES . COMMERCIALES (Fr.). 
B'ronch law recognises three kinds of com¬ 
mercial associations—(1) ordinary partnerships, 
called socUtis en nom coUectif the title of the 
firm comprising the name of one or more 
of the jmrtners, and the liability of each being 
unlimited; (2) socUiis anonymes, so called 
because they are designated by tlie object for 
which they are formed : these are tlie ordinary 
limited - liability companies in shares; (3) 
SocUUs en commandite, which share the char¬ 
acteristics of the two others, being composed 
of two classes of persons, the acting partners 
or commandiUs, with unlimited liability, and 
the passive or commandiUiires, who are only 
liable for the amount of the capital put into 
tho firm, but cannot take any part in the 
management oven by proxy, without incurring 
the same liability as the acting partners, as 
specified in art. 28 (Code de Commerce), 
CommaiulUaires are distinguished from lenders 
at interest, as they arc only remunerated from 
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the profits, and have a right to examine the 
books and accounts, be present at inventories, 
and exercise other prerogatives of a partner! 
Public companies could formerly only be 
constituted by a direct authorisation of the 
government. A first step was made towards 
liberty of association for commercial aftairs by 
a law of 1863 which permitted their formation 
without authorisation, provided that their 
capital did not exceed 20,000,000 francs. 
That law was followed by one of the 24th July 
1867, in sixty-seven articles, which forms the 
substance of the present legislation on public 
companies, with some modifications introduced 
by a law of 1893, As in the English law, a 
minimum number of seven founders is necessary 
for the formation of a company. The statutes 
must be deposited at the tribunal of commerce, 
or, where none exists, at the maine of the 
locality, and be published with the docun^.i.i- 
annexed in one of the journals appointed 1.0 
the insertion of legal notices. Under the law 
of 1867 shares could not be of a less nominal 
value than 100 francs (£4) when the capital 
did not exceed 200,000 francs (£8000); nor 
less than 600 francs (£20) if above 200,000 
francs. The whole of the capital had to be 
subscribed and one-fourth be paid up before the 
company was constituted. By the law of 1893 
shares may be of as small a value as 25 francs 
(£l)if the capital is not above 200,000 francs, 
but in that case the whole must be paid. 
With a capital exceeding 200,000 francs shares 
must not bo of a lesser nominal /alue than 100 
francs, but payment of one-fourth on allotment 
is sufficient. The law of 1893 modified that 
of 1867 on some other important points. 
Previously, shares might bo converted by a 
vote of a general meeting from registered shares 
to shares to bearer, and the original holders 
only remained liable for the uncalled part of 
the capital for two years from the date of the 
meeting. By the law of 1893 shares must 
remain nominative until fully paid up. Or¬ 
dinary shares given in part or whole payment 
for a business converted into a company cannot 
be negotiated for two years from the date of 
the constitution of the company. That provi¬ 
sion was not contained in the law of 1867, and 
by an omission, probably not intended, the 
prohibition in the law of 1893 does not apply 
to founders’ shares. The statutes of a company 
fix the number of shares to be held, rarely less 
than twenty-five, to give the holder a right to 
attend and vote in meetings of proprietors. 
Holders of a lesser number were not represented, 
but a clause in the new law permits them to 
put their shares together to make up the 
required number and appoint one of themselves 
to act as their delegate. Foreign companies 
whose shares are dealt in on the French market, 
or which have an agency in France, must 
appoint an approved representative, a French¬ 


man of substance, liable for the taxes to which 
the company is subject in France. 

[Code de Commerce^ arts. 18-64.—Laws of 24th 
July 1867, and 1st August 1893.—Duvergier, 
Rmidl des loia et deerHs, — ComTom^aire de la 

loi du 24 JuUlet 1867 sur Us socUUa par llivicre_ 

lUgiTM fiscal des Vcleurs moUlUrcs etraiujhes en 
France ^ par Maurice Jobit, 1893.] t. r.. 

SOCIOLOGY. See Social Science. 

SOCMEN. Manorial teuanh? who were freo 
in stai:us, though their land was not held by 
chaiiei like that of a freeholder, but v»^as 
secured to them by custom. They pai<l 0 fi.\'ed 
rent for the virgate, or part of a virgatc, which 
they generally held, and, taking "the Peter¬ 
borough socmen as samples, they v/cro bound to 
render farm produce, sucli as finvls ami eggs, at 
stated seasons; to lend their plough teams 
thrice in winter and spring ; to mow "and cany 
hay ; to thresh, harrow, and do other farm work 
for one day ; and to help at harvest for one 
or two days. These services, contrasted with 
the Week-work of a Villein, were little more 
than nominal, and are comparable to those of the 
Radmannt (q.v,). The Pjterborough socmen 
reappear under the Descriptio Mililum of the 
abbey, where it is said that they served cum 
militihus ; but this appears • to be oxcei)tional. 
Socmen were, like Hhere tenentesy frequently 
liable to Merchkt, Hekiot, and Tallaoe. 

Their tenure was the origin of the free socage, 
common in the 13th century, and now the 
prevailing tenure of land in England ; for 
socmen held by a fixed money payment and by 
a fixed, though trivial, amount of base seivices 
which would ultimately disappear by commuta¬ 
tion. 

All socmen,'as customary tenants, required 
the intervention of the steward of the manor in 
transfers or sales of their rights. 

About 23,000 socmen appear in Domesday, 
of whom one-half were in Lincolnshire and the 
remainder mainly in the other Danish counties ; 
but later records show them all over England 
living under the soke or jurisdiction of lords, 
paying rent and taking a nominal share in the 
cultivation of their manors. Some tenants in 
capite held of the king by free socage, but were 
scarcely socmen, while a few true socmen appear 
to have held considerable estates with villeins 
upon them. A few socmen, on the other hand, 
could not leave the manors in which they weio 
settled, that is, could not ^ell their holdings. 

An inquisition of the time of Edward I., now 
in the public record office, distinguishes the 
three classes of manorial tenants above the 
villeins as freeholders per cartam; freeholders 
who are called freesokemen; and socmen who 
are called Molmen {q.v,). 

Two other varieties of socmen are lound. 
Bond socmen, who appear to have differed 
from freesokemen only in the fact that they 
gave labour in lieu of rent; and villein socmen 
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or privileged villeins, on lands in ancient 
demesne, who were men free in blood holding 
land in villenage. 

[Vinogi-adoff, ViUainage in England; — 
Chronicon Felroburgensey Camden Soc., app. p. 
169.] B. H. 

SODKN, Fbikdrioh Julius Heinrich 
RE roiisoRAF VON (1754-1831) was born at 
Ansba(?h. He studied law at Erlangen and 
afterwards at Jena and Altdorf. He was 
employed in tlie department of justice in 
his native state until it, with Bayreuth, was 
given over to Prussia in 1792. Before this, 
in 1790, in consideration of his services, ho 
had been made a count of the empire. He 
was a Prussian official till 1796, when from 
a divergence between his views and those of 
the government on German politics, he retired 
to his estates, and devoted himself for the rest 
of his life chiefly to dramatic authorship, to 
the patronage of the theatre and the creation 
or support of other public institutions, and to 
the study of political economy, which ho took 
uj) by desire of Karl Friedrich of Baden. In 
1825-27 he represented the circle of the Upper 
Main in the second chamber of the Bavarian 
diet. 

Sodeu was a very prolific, as well as versatile, 
writer ; his works fill eiglily vols., dealing with 
a great variety of subjects. His principal work 
is his National-Oekonfjniiey 9 vols. 1805-24, which 
arose out of a review of Garve’s translation of the 
We(tllh of yations which, he had been rc»iuested 
to undertake. He is one of those who, when the 
principles of Adam Smith had been made known 
in Germany, adopting them in the main, sought 
either to present them in a more systematic form 
or by a critical revision to fix more exactly the 
fundamental conceptions of the science. Sodon 
stands osseiilially on the basis of Smith’s doctrine, 
whicli, however, he does not always represent 
correctly ; he rejects the mercantilist views, and 
coijdemns prohibitions and high duties on imports 
or exports, but is not an unconditional advocate 
of the free - trade principle. He depreciates 
unduly the Wailth of yationa in regard to its 
form and style, speaking of it as utterly wanting 
in orderly arrangement, so as to be only a series 
of “ precious fragments,” and os marred by 
obscurity and ambiguity. He also censures Smith 
as not possessing a grasp of the whole subject, 
and as loo narrowly English in his ideas. Cossa 
avenges Smith by describing Sodon himself as 
“obscure, prolix, and iuclined to merely verbal 
disputes. ” 

[Gross in Allg, Deutsche Biogr. —Schmidt in 
liandw. dcr Staatswissenschnfletu —Roscher in 
Oesch, der y. G., p. 674.—Cossa, Introd, alh 
studio ildV E, P.y p. 322]. j, k. i. 

SOETBEER, Adoliui (1814-1892). Few 
German economists, or to bo more exact, few 
German specialists, have enjoyed a greater 
reputation in foreign countries than Adolph 
Soetbeer. He wjis one of the first authorities 
on monetary <piestion.s and especially on tlio 


statistics of the precious metals to which 
subject exclusively he devoted the best years 
of his life. 

Born in Hamburg, 23rd November 1814, the 
son of a prosperous merchant of that city, ho 
studied at the universities of Berlin and 
Gottingen, taking his doctor's (Ph.D.) degree 
at Gottingen in 1837, having given special 
attention to philosophy and history. After 
his retnrn to his native city he began studying 
the Hamburg customs’ regulations, Hamburg 
being at that time a free Hanseatic city. It 
was the published results of this work that 
started Soetbeer in his career as an economist 
and brought him successively the offices of 
librarian (1840) and secretary (1843) of the 
Hamburg chamber of commerce. In these 
important positions he rendered great and 
well-recognised service to the cause of good 
statistics by his methods in the editorship 
of the statistical publications on Hamburg 
commerce. After the Frankfurt parliament 
in 1848, in which he took part, he was for a 
time connected with the Magdeburg chamber 
of commerce as “ Kammerkonsulant ” and later 
again in Hamburg. In 1872 he returned to 
Gottingen, where ho lived quietly as honorary 
professor of the university, restricting his work 
and lectures to his special studies on monetary 
topics. 

Undoubtedly Prof. Soetbeer was well versed 
in general economic literature, as may be inferred 
from the fact that he made a very satisfactory 
translation of John Stuart Mill’s Political 
Economy with critical notes; but since 1846, 
when ho published his Denkschrift iiber Ham- 
burgs MUnzverhdltnissc (published in Hamburg 
1846, but reprinted in numbers 13, 14, and 15 of 
the weekly supplements to the stock exchange 
list, Hamburg, 1850), he showed a decided 
and ever increasing interest for monetary 
.studies, and it is in this line that he rendered 
the greatest service to the economic literature 
of his time. 

He was always a gold monometallist. Where 
he lived and worked ho saw most plainly the 
evils caused by the current silver coins, which 
lacked uniformity, throughout the various 
German states before their unification, and 
he knew well Germany’s loss in the com¬ 
mercial world, due to her unfavourable position 
in foreign exchanges. He believed that Ger¬ 
many could compete with England in foreign 
commerce if she had as stable and sure a 
monetary system, and because England’s coin¬ 
age was on a gold basis Germany’s must be 
also. To accomplish this was Soetbeer’s dream 
long before the German coinage acts of 1871-73 
became a possibility. Almost alone in the 
early battles, he fought for gold coinage when 
he had nearly all the jiowcrful commercial and 
political forces against him, and he well 
deserved the name that was later given him, 
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“father of the German gold coinage.” The 
success of his project once assured, after so 
many long and hard battles to obtain it, and 
later to maintain it, it is not to be expected 
that he would agree to any proposal to destroy 
the work he had done, oven if changed conditions 
made its expediency doubtful. He therefore was 
among the first to call in question tlie results 
of the researches of the celebrated Vienna 
geologist, Eduard Suess, whose Zukunft des 
Ooldes in 1877, with its gloomy predictions for 
the future of the prodnctipn of gold, spread 
general alarm in economic circles. Yet Soet- 
beor knew better than many of his less liberal 
followers the evil effects of the continued fall in 
the value of silver. Ho gave every plan for 
attaining to a qualified restitution of its former 
purchasing power careful consideration, always, 
however, with the determination that no change 
should receive his approval which would dl‘ *^’irb 
the single gold standard as a monetary basis. 
Shortly before his death he made suggestions 
to various conferences proposing plans by 
which silver should be given as large a place 
in the world’s coinage as would be, according 
to his opinion, consistent with the mainten¬ 
ance of the single gold basis. He and Prof. 
Suess discussed, on the most friendly terms, 
all possible proposals to prevent the continued 
fall in the gold price of silver, though Soetbeer 
would never have agreed to Suess’s suggestion 
of a single silver standard, nor did he have 
any faith in the soundness or possibility of the 
bimetallic solution. 

Soetbeer’s literary activity was really astonish¬ 
ing. His independent and noteworthy publica¬ 
tions number over one hundred. Besides these 
he published much in newspapers and periodicals. 
A fairly complete list of his works is to be found 
with some biographical references in Schmidt’s 
article on Soetbeer in Conrad’s Handw^ri&rhuch 
der StcMtsvrissenschaften (bd. 6, p. 692, Jena, 
1893). The most important are as follows ; 

1. Matericdien zur Erlduterung und Beurteilung 
der vjirtschaftlichen EdelmetallverhMlnisse und der 
Wahrungsfrage^ Berlin, 1886. Second and en¬ 
larged edition, Berlin, 1886. The second edition 
is translated into English and published in the 
appendix to the final report of the gold and silver 
commission, London, 1888, price 2s. 6d. Another 
English translation, made by Prof. Taussig of 
Harvard University, is to be found in the United 
States consular reports, special report, entitled 
Bimetallic in Europe^ Washington, Dec. 1887. 
There is a French translation by Ringeisen, 
Nancy, 1889. 2. ** Edelmetallgewinnung und 

Verwendung in den Jahren 1881-90.” Con¬ 
rad's JaJvr&Lcherj folio 3, band 1, Jena, 1891. 
8. EdelmetaUproduktion und WertverhMtniss 
vmedyem Gold und Silber seit der Entdeckung 
Amerikas hia mt OegenioarL Gotha, 1879. 4. 

Beilrdge zur Qeschichte des Qeld- und MUnz- 
wesensin Deutschland, 1-3 Abschuitt (FcrscAttwyeft 
zur deutschen Geschichte, 1 und 2 bd.) Gfittingen, 
1861 and 1862, 4 Absch. same collection, vols. 


3 and 4, Gottingen, 1864. 5. Denkschrift betreffend 
die EvnfUJvrung der Qoldwiihrung in Deutschland 
mit besonderer JtUckaicht avf die Hamburger 
Baiihcaluta, Hamburg, 1856. 6. Andeutung in 

Bezug avf die vermehrte Ooldyroduktion und 
ihren Einjluss, Hamburg, 1852. 7. Zur Frage 

der deutschen MUnzeinheit, mit besonderer Rileksieb i 
avf die abweichenden Wdhrungen in Hainburg 
und Bremen. Printed as manuscript for the 
Heidelberg Handelstag, 1861. 8. “Bericht fiber 

die bevorstehende Mfinrreform ; gegen die vorge- 
schlagene Doppelwahrung. Per Uebergang zur 
ixDldwiihrung” (Aufsatze in Bremer llandelshlatt, 
No. 899, 924-927), Bremen, 1869. See also a 
paper with similar title in proceedings of the 
twelfth congress of German economists held at 
LlLbeck in 1871. Proceedings published, Derlin 
1872. 9. “Die Wirkungder Silbcreiitwerthung,” 
Conrad’s Jahrbilch^r, 1884, Jena. 10. Deutsche 
Milnzverfassung, Mit Erluuterungen versehen 
von Soetbeer, This important collection of German 
monetary laws with Soetbeer’s interesting notes 
and explanations, and an iutrodiict'on of thirty- 
four pages, bears no date nor mark of place of 
publication (Erlangen, 1874-76) 11. Litteratur- 
nachweis uber Odd- und Munewesen, Berlin, 1892. 
The most complete bibliography of monetary 
literature extant but less complete on the side of 
the English literature than on that of the German. 

[See articles on Index Numburs ; Prices, 
History op, 1850-1896 ; Silver, Discoveries 
OP; Soetbeer’s Table ok Pricks ; Tabular 
Standard.] b. m‘c. l. 

SOETBEER'S TABLE OF PRICES. In the 
seventh part of Dr. Adolph Sobtbebr’s remark¬ 
able work entitled Materials toward the Eluci- 
dation of the Economic Conditions affecting the 
Precious Metals and the Question of Standards,^ 
he has devoted a quarter of his book to a dis¬ 
cussion of variations in general prices and in the 
purchasing power of gold. The work was 
prepared at the request of the Society for 
Preserving the Economic Interests of Trade and 
Manufactures, and is an impartial collection of 
statistical data rather than an argument for any 
particular view of the money question. Dr. 
Soetbeer’s previous publications on the precious 
meWls, dealing more particularly with the dis¬ 
puted statistics of the production of gold and 
silver, were characterised by sucli painstaking 
methods that his price statistics were accepted 
at once as authoritative guides in all subsequent 
discussions. 

I Materialien zur Erlduterung und Beurteilung der 
wirtschajtliehen Edelmetallverhaltnisse und der Wdhrungs- 
frage. IleraUKgeg. vom Vferstande des Vcrolns zur 
Wahpung dnr wirtschaftlichen Intoresson v. Handel und 
Gewerbe. Berlin, 1886, 4ino. “Zweite vervollstandigte 
Aasgabe," Berlin, 1886. GraphUche Darstdlungen in Bezug 
auf die SUber/rage. Ausgearbeitet von 11. Soetbeer. 
Berlin, 1886. An Bngllsli tianslation of the second 
edition, together with the charts prepared by the son of 
Dr. ^dolpli Soetbeer, was made by Prof. F. W. Taussig, 
and published in the United States Consular Kepoix, 
No. 87, for December 1887. Another translation into 
English has been published in the appendix to the final 
report of the royal commission appointed to inquire 
into the recent changes in the relative values of the 
precious metals, London, 1888. This translation does 
not include the charts. 
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The method by which the quotations were 
obtained gave these tables additional value. 
From 1847 to 1888 a statement giving the 
weight and quality of all goods brought into 
Hamburg by waggon, rail, or water, including 
sea and river trallic, was sent to the Hamburg 
bureau of commercial statistics. Opposite 
each entry was [>laced by the officials of 
the bureau the value of the article calculated 
from the market rate for that day as quoted on 
the commercial exchange. For articles for 
whicli no quotation was given on the day of 
entry the probable pi’ice was estimated in the 
alisence of other data from the purchase price 
phis the cost of importation. Where more 
than one quotation was given for the same 
quality the average was taken. This method 
eliminated the usual objection to prices based 
on inq»ort values as given by tlie importer, as 
is customary at United States ports of entry, 
because in su(*h cases the im[)orter is often 
interested in making false returns. Over three 
hundred articles were quoted in the Hamburg 
tables for the several years, and the average 
[irice of each was given, based on the average 
for the year of the value per unit of measure¬ 
ment of all the iuqiortations, inland and foreign, 
calculated lor the most part from the actual 
quotations of sales on the bourse on the day of 
each importation. Hamburg was, moreover, 
during this period an importtint market for all 
raw materials. It was also a free port without 
duties or dilferential taxes. 

J)r. Soetbeer selected one hundred reiiresontative 
articles from the JJumburg statistics, choosing 
those whoso prices could ho best followed for the 
whole })i*riod 1817 to 188,5-86. A percentage state¬ 
ment of the changes in live and ten year periods 
of the averag(* i)riccs of the hundred articles for 
the years 1851-1880, compared with the average 
price of the same articles for the four years 1847- 
50 was published by Soetbeer at (irst in Conrad’s 
Jahrbikher fur Nationaliikoiwmie und Siatistik 
in 1881, now series, vol. iii. In the Matenalwn 
these figures were eliaugod .slightly iu order to 
meet certain criticisms and to 
make them generally available 
os a tost of the movement in 
the piircluusing power of the 
standard of value. Some 
articles of small importance 
wore thrown out ; other 
articles of great importance, 
but whose price data were not 
accessible from this source, 
for tlie whole period were 
addeil and tlieir wholesale prices taken from the 
yearly accounts of large institutions at Hamburg. 
U’his was the cjise with meat, butter, eggs, .and 
milk. Fourteen articles of llritish export and 
manufacture whose ipiotations were deriveti from 
British tra«le statistics were added, making iu all 
114 articles. In the first edition of the J/a/e- 
rialUn^ the average prices were given only for 
five ami ten year perio<ls: in the set'oiid 


edition, however, the average price of each article 
for each year (1851-1885 inclusive) is quoted. 
The articles are grouped as follows 

I. Products of Agrimlture.—WoQti% wheat- 
flour, rye, rye-flour, oats, barley, malt, buckwheat, 
peas, beans, potatoes, hops, clover-seed, rape-seed, 
rape-seed oil, linseed oil, oil-cake, raw sugar, re¬ 
fined sugar, spirits from grain or potatoes. Total 20. 

II. Animal and Fisk Products.—Beef, veal, 
mutton, pork, milk, butter, cheese, tallow,, lard, 
hides, calf-skins, leather, horse-hair, bristles, 
feathers, bone, ox-horns, mucilage, eggs, heiving, 
cured-fish, fish oil. Total 22. 

HI. Southern Products. —Raisins, currants, 
almonds, prunes, olive oil, French wine (exclusive 
of champagne), champagne. Total 7. 

IV. Tropical Products.—{Bxc\nsi\e of cotton). 
Colfee, cocoa, tea, pepper, pimento, cassia, rice, 
sago, arrack, rum, tobacco, indigo, cochineal, log¬ 
wood, red-wood, mahogany, cane, palm oil, ivory. 
Total 19. 

V. Minerals and Metals. —Coal, pig-iron, bar- 
iron, steel, lead, zinc, tin, copper, quicksilver, 
lulphur (raw), saltpetre (raw, Chile), salt, lime, 
cement. Tdtal 14. 

VI. Textile Materials, —Cotton, wool, flax, 
hemp, silk, cordage, rags. Total 7. 

VII. Miscdlaneoui Artides. —Guano, india- 
rubber, gutta-percha, rosin, potash (prussiato and 
chromate of), pitch, potash (carbonate of), soda, 
tallow candles, tar, wax. Total 11. 

VIII. Cotton Manufactures. —(British manu¬ 
factured articles of export). Cotton yam, piece 
goods (plain), piece goods (printed), stockings and 
socks, thread for sewing, glass (common bottles), 
linen yarn, linen (plain), linen sail cloth and sails, 
woollen and worsted yarn, clothes, etc., flannels, 
etc., worsted stulls, carpets, etc. Total 14. 

In addition to the price quotations (in marks) 
for each article for each year, Dr. Soetbeer gave 
an index number (see Index Numbeus) for the 
average yearly price of each article, and also for 
each group of articles. We reproduce here the 
group index numbers for five-year periods from 
1851-1885, whicli show the percentage of varia¬ 
tion for each group compared with the average 
prici's for the group during the four year period 
1847-50, which is taken as 100. 


In the last column of the above table will be 
found the index number for all eight groups 
combined, covering 114 articles. Dr. Soetbeer 
has always laid much stress on the necessity of 
having a large number of articles in order to 
secure a safe method for measuring changes in 
the monetary standard. He regarded the twenty- 
two articles of the “ Economist ” as too limited a 
list. Many writers, on the other hand, object to • 
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large number of articles ou tbe ground that it 
involves the assigning of too great importance to 
articles of. which only small quantities, if any at 
all, enter into average consumption. 

Dr. Soetbeer’s figures can be continued from 
the same sources down to 1888, but in that year 
Hamburg joined the German customs union, and 
entry was made henceforth only of articles coming 
into Hamburg by sea. Therefore the figures for 
years since 1888 are not strictly comparable with 
those in the Soetbeer tables. Dr. Heinz, director 
of the Hamburg chamber of commerce, has 
estimated the corrections necessary to be made 
in order to use this material up to the year 1891 ; 
(see CT. S, Seriate Report on Wholesale J^rice.% 
1893, vol. i. p. 258 if.); but such estimates are 
necessarily unsatisfactory. Dr. Heinz has also 
revised the data for the years 1861-1888, so as to 
give the prices of about 180 articles base<l on 
the sea importations. Tliis constitutes, however, 
a new series of prices for those ycais, because 
several of the articles included in the S . (ucer 
tables are not given in Dr. Heinz’s list. His list 
is continued down to 1895 in the last report of 
Hamburg’s Handel und Schiffart^ (1895), and 
will doubtless be given in subsequent reports 
(Dr. Heinz’s tables are also given in Exhibit A, 
vol. i. of U. S. Senate ReporrU 1893). 

In an article entitled “ Verand’erung irn Niveau 
der allgemeinen Waarenpreiso in den Jahren 
1881-1889 ” (Conrad’s JaMiilcherj neue folge, bd. 
21, 1890), Dr. Soetbeer spoke less confidently of 
index numbers, and maintained that the number 
of articles is always too small. As the basis of 
this discussion he took the latest statistics of the 
German empire, giving the export and import 
value of goods for the whole German customs 
union since 1881 (published by Kaiserliches 
Statistisches Amt). The values are not those 
given in the invoices, nor those estimated at the 
time of entry as at Hamburg, but are calculated 
by a commission of experts in the leading lines of 
trade which is called together periodically to 
make reports to the bureau. Values were 
assigned to 933 articles by 39 experts {Sachver- 
stUndiger) (see Band LX. der Statistik der 
deuUchen Reiches). Soetbeer took the total 
value of the imports and exports for the year 
1881, and deducted all duties paid on imports 
and bounties on exports, and compared the 
result with the total value of imports and exports 
similarly calculated for 1882 by placing the 1881 
prices for the 1882 quantities. He found that 
the value of imports fell off 0'5 million marks or 
about 2 per cent, and that exports increased 23’2 
million marks or about 7 per cent. 
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PRICES-~SOKEMANEMOT 

^ Combining exports and imports, there was a net 
increase of 0*3 per cent, which amount, according 
to Soetbeer, is a fair measure of the change in 
the purchasing power of the standard, of value. 
Adhering to the same method for thj i^everal years 
up to 1889, he got the results given above. Dr. 
Soetbeer in all his statistical work was extremely 
painstaking and eminently fair. Many students 
m all countries looked to him for rclialde data 
concerning the prodnctior and consumpliou oi. the 
precious metals and the cour.'^e of general \>ri<.es, 
still regret that no one has continued his 
work along the same lines, in the same con pro- 
hensive and thorough manner. s. m *c. l. 

The place of Soetheer’s tables in England is 
practically taken by those t>f the and 

of Mr. Sauerbeck, who by communiofit lng his cal- 
‘•ulations to the public press every month, has 
(lone a great service to statistical enquiry. 

See also A. Sauerbeck’s Course of A verarje Prices 
of General Gomvwdilies in iCnyland. P. S. King 
and Son, 1908. 

SOFT MONEY. A term occasionally gi\cu 
to notes (paper money), whether used by govern¬ 
ment or otherwise, especially applied to the 
“grecn-back” circulation of the IJiiitod States. 
This was “ first issued in 1862, in the amount 
of $150,000,000 (£30,000,000), as a measure 
of resource^ the recognised alternative being tlio 
selling of government bonds below par in gold ” 
(Prof. F. A. Walker, Money^ 1878, p. 369). 
One issue followed another with great rapidity 
owing to the civil war. In July 1864 the 
grccii-back currency was worth but 35 cents, 
to the dollar, “but at least it maintained 
its currency as the general medium of ex¬ 
change unimpaired from the moment when 
it was first issued, whether wisely or mis¬ 
takenly, under the stress of war down to 
the moment when it was made equal in value 
to gold by the patience of the American 
people, and the courage and constancy of the 
present secretary of the treasury ” (John Sher¬ 
man, 1878). 

[E. A. Walker, Money, Trade, and Industry, 
1880-1 

SOKE. In the custuniary of the manor and 
soke of .Kothlcy {ArcJwcoloyia, xlvii. 128), a 
soke is defined as secta ad homa/jiwn in curia 
. . . secundum consuetudines regni; and it is 
seen that free socmen, whose holdings were 
scattered all over the country, owed suit to 
the manorial court of Rothloy. The same is 
api)arent from tlie lists of suitors at the courts 
of the abbey of Ramsey given in full in the 
cartulary (i. 41-43). A soke was thus a juris¬ 
diction over free tenants without as well as 
within a manor. It was derived in many cases 
from a royal grant, as for instance that of 
the soka Fraunchcwyl mentioned in the Rot. 
Hundred., ii. 180 ; but in others tlie origin 
cannot be traced (see Hokkmankmot), k, ji. 

SOKEMANEMOT. A maiioriul court at¬ 
tended by fic;o sokemeii ineiitioiied in the Rotuli 
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Hundredorum, ii. 143. Possibly like the occur¬ 
rence of curia militum and curia villaTuyrum^ 
it is a sign of a division of the two classes of 
tenants in tlie haliiaot into the so-called court 
baron and the customary court; but tlie matter 
is beset with difficulties. 

[P. W. Maitland, Select Pleas in ManoriaX 
Courts, p. XX.—Vinogradoff, Villainage in Eng¬ 
land, p. 365.] H. II, 

SOL. Tlie standard of value in Peru. 

A silver coin weighing 25 grammes of silver 900 
fine, the equivalent of the peso or dollar of Chile, 
and also of the five franc piece. F. B. A. 

SOLDO. A copper coin of Venice and 
Milan. Pi ior to the formation of the modern 
kingdom of Italy, the currency system of 
Venetian Lombardy was as follows: 

5 centesiini . . 1 soldo austriaca 

20 soldi or 100 centesimi 1 lira austriaca 
Besides the copper soldi, the following gold 
and silver coins were at that time current:— 
Cold— 

Sovrano (or 40 lire piece) 

Half-sovrauo (or 20 lire piece) 

Silver— 

Bcudo (or 6 lire piece) 

Half scudo (or 3 lire piece) 

Lira austriaca 

Half lira (or 60 centesimi piece) 

Quarter lira (or 25 centesimi piece) 

F. B. A. 

SOLIDARITY. The word solidarity expresses 
the redations of mutual dependence existing 
between the individual members of one and the 
same whole. Thus, in biology we speak of 
the solidarity between the organs of the same 
1>ody,—between the functions of the brain, for 
instonce, and those of the heart. Thus also in 
jurisprudence there is said to bo solidarity 
between persons responsible for tlie same debt. 
Solidarity may exist not only in the order of 
co-existonco, but in the order of succession ; 
thus, in history there is solidarity between the 
present and the past generation. 

This theory of solidarity has for some years 
held an important place in sociology, economics, 
and philosoidiy—it has even become the motto 
of a now school which has gathered its adherents, 
by a rare coincidence, both among Christian 
socialists and positivist and evolutionist socialists 
(see bibliography). Auguste Comte exemplified 
the subject as “the connection of each to all 
others under many dilferent aspects, so as to 
render the fooling of social solidarity extending 
to all timeand in all placesinstinctively familiar' 
(Discours sur Vesprit posUify But long before 
him St. Paul, addressing not only the church 
but the whole human race, had uttcroil the 
noble sentence, Wo all are members of one 
boily”—a speech in itself the noblest illustra¬ 
tion of the solidarity of the race of man. 

The discovery by science of order, under 
very diirerent aspects, has given examples how 
far these declarations are founded on fact, for 


instance, in political economy in the question of 
the division of labour. It is obvious, also, that 
the larger part of the great recent inventions— 
railways, telegraphs, telephones, and, above all, 
of modern journalism, tend to increase continu¬ 
ally “these relations of mutual dependence’* 
which exist between men, and make them 
vibrate throughout the universe in the com¬ 
munity of the same emotions, causing economic 
and political crises to be as contagious as 
epidemics. 

The “school of solidarity” believes that this 
growing interdependence of individuals and 
peoples is a harmonic law, and that the solution 
of the social question must be sought in the 
continual development of this solidarity, especi¬ 
ally in co-operation in all its forms, since co¬ 
operation, with its motto “Each for all, and 
all for each,” is only the practical application 
of solidarity. Some objections, however, may 
be made to this doctrine. At first it seems that 
solidarity appears as a simple fact^ devoid of all 
moral value and often even opposed to our 
ideas of justice. For instance, nothing can 
appear more unjust than that solidarity which 
makes the innocent suffer for the guilty, and 
visits the sins of the fathers on the children, 
or that which binds the destiny of the bee to 
that of the drone, of the industrious to that of 
the parasite; and almost justifies the severe 
remark, “the only solidarity discoverable in 
the world is that of mutual exploitation. ” The 
reply to this is that, even as a simple fact, 
solidarity testifies to the unity of the human 
species, its common origin and its common 
destiny, and compels our attention to all that 
happens to our fellow-creatures, whether fortu¬ 
nate or not, since all that concerns them concerns 
us. Thus, the certainty of contagious disease 
obliges the rich to interest themselves in the 
question of dwellings for the poor, to construct 
workmen’s houses, to impose laws with regard 
to unhealthy dwellings, etc. Again, the feeling 
of the solidarity of nations, from the point of 
view of their economic interests, is the principal 
check on war. 

But solidarity will gain a high moral value 
when it is understood, accepted, and desired by 
men, when it becomes the basis of duty, and 
when men, instead of resigning themselves to it 
as to a fatality, endeavour to realise freely that 
“ Moral good will then bo the desire to be and 
to behave as meihbers of a common humanity. 
Moral evil will then be the desire to isolate 
ourselves and to keep separate from the body 
of which wo all are members ” (C. SEcnitTAx, 
Civilisation et Croyance), Now this is exactly 
the course of evolution; history shows us 
solidarity becoming free and voluntary, 
gradually separating itself from the “drift of 
circumstance.” In primitive society solidarity 
reigns,—a solidarity imiK)8ed by the accidents 
of nature or of birth. For example, all the 
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members of the Roman Oens, or of tho clan, 
were responsible for all offences committed or 
all debts contracted by one of them, and the 
inheritance of this was obligatory on the heir 
(see art. Necessarii Heredes). The neces¬ 
sity of contending with the Nile floods compels 
all the inhabitants of Egypt to solidarity in 
labour and cultivation. The struggle against 
natural forces obliges weak individuals to 
combine—** Nature commands either solidarity 
or death’* (Metchnikoff, Les Orands Fleuves 
Historiques), But little by little, and in 
proportion as men become more powerful, the 
individuals incline to separate from the primi¬ 
tive collectivism :—in fact, as regards offences, 
each one now answers only for himself. Men 
would proceed rapidly to absolute individual¬ 
ism if the feeling of human solidarity did not 
fortunately stop this dispersion by bringing 
them back by means of the thousand forms 
of association and insurance under a bond of 
a voluntary solidarity similar in a degree to 
primitive solidarity, but as superior to it as 
liberty is superior to fatalism. 

At this point this theory closely approaches 
that of Herbert Spenckr,, which consists in the 
progressive suDstitiition of an industrial system 
resting on free contract for a military system 
depending on coercion, in other words, the 
substitution of spontaneous co-operation for 
obligatory co-operation. This school, however, 
differs from that of Herbert Spencer in the sense 
that it does not reject all state interference, but, 
on the contrary, regards the state as the highest 
form of social solidarity. It is true it has the 
defect of being coercive, but it can and ought 
to servo to develop in the peoide the feeling of 
solidarity, which remedies the defect and prepares 
the means for its realisation—for instance, the 
system of obligatory assurance in Germany. 
Also, it is almost needless to add that the 
school of solidarity, in opposition to the 
individualism of Spencer, or of the Manchester 
school, does not favour competition, but 
raises the device, “union for existence,” 
against the phrase, ** struggle for existence ” ; 
and “each for all”—against “everyone for 
himself.” 

[Auguste Comte, Cours de Philosophie positive, 
passim, especially voL iv. (1839).—Leroux, De 
VHumaniU (bk. iv. “ De la Solidarity.”)—Littr^, 
Avqusi Comte —Renaiid, La SolidariU (iaoXe de 
Fourier).—Fouiliye, La Science Sociale Content 
poraine, 1880.—Schaffle, Ban und Leben, etc.— 
Spencer, Wundt, Ethik, eine Unter- 

auchunff der Thatsachen und Oesetze des sittlichm 
Lebens, 1886.—Secretan, La Civilisation et la 
Groyance, 1887.—Metchnikoff, La Civilisation et 
les Orands Fleuves Uistoriqvts, 1889.—Marion, 
La SolidariU Morale, 1890.—Guyau, Edvmtion, 
hlridUi, 1890 and passim.— Qide, “L’Jkxole 
nouvelle,” in Quatre Mcoles d'EconomU SocUde, 
Geneva, 1890; “ L’Ecole de la Solidarity” in Quatre 
Aedes dAconomie Sociale, 1890. — Denis, in¬ 


augural lecture at the university of Brussels 
on Socialisme, 1892.—Diirkheim, De la Division 
du Travail Social, 1893.—Pioger, La Vie et la 
Pmsie, 1893.—Lecture on Philosophie positive, 
1893.—Gide, L'id^e de la Solidariie en tout le 
programme tconomique (pamphlet), 1890. — Re- 
colin, Sdidaires, 1891 (lectures).—Bersier, Solf> 
daritS (lectures),—Izoulet, La CiU Moderne, 1895, 
See also publications of Christian Social Union, 
esp. the Economic Revieio, arts, on C. Kingsley ; 
F. D. Maurice.] o. (j. 

SOLIDUS (or nummus aure^m solidus), gold 
coin struck by Constantine, c. 812 A.r., 72 to 
the lb. or 70‘2 grains fine, the same weight as 
the first denarii, milliarenses, and half folles, 
superseded the “aureus” of Julius 
126 grains), Noro(lll grains), Curacalla (101 
grains), Diocletian (84 grains), etc. 

As the aureus was modelled on tho Persian 
Dario, so modern gold coins are modelled on the 
solidus, and its divisions “semis” (J) and “ trieiis” 
(\). Obverse, portrait of Caesar, later with saint; 
reverse, allegorical or later religions; exeigue often 
stated weight thus Ixxii. or thus OB. 

In the east the weight was kept uniform, and 
it was the standard (c. 312-1453 A.D.) ; 1 solidus 
=in silver 12 milliarenses, or 24 siliquce, in copper 
(<?. 312-600) 288 folles or 6760 denarii, or (c, 870- 
1453), 288 obols (^ folles). As the bezant it cir¬ 
culated among traders from India to Portugal. 

In the west (after c. 560) its weight was fth 
less and its value 21 siliqusc ; or under the salic 
law 40 silver deniers. Under Pepin (756 a.d.), 
and for nearly 5 centuries afterwards, gold coins 
ceased and silver sous or solid! became the 
standard. Pepin fixed the values thus; 1 lb. 
silver ( = 5055 grains) = 22 sous (compare siliqum) 
= 264 deniers (compare folles); Charlemagne 
(801 A.D.) restored the Babylonian numbers, and 
enacted thaf 1 lb. silver =5710 grains t=20 sous 
=240 deniers. In England in the 9th century 
1 lb. silver ( = 6400 grains) = 20 “sciliings” (i.e. 
sous) = 240 pence (the only coin); and these 
weights and methods of reckoning v/ere retained 
until gold coinage was effectively introduced in 
the 14th century; Henry VII. first coined the 
pound into a (gold) coin, and the shilling into a 
silver coin of that name, but these coins were 
coined as though money pound (£) meant about 
^ lb. silver. In France the money pound, as 
such, was never coined ; in 1080 a.d. it=l marc 
(3777’3 grains) (4608 Paris grains) and soon 
afterwards was a mere figure of speech. “Sou” 
was also a figure of speech in the 13th century; 
and in 1258 and 1305 a.d., 1 marc=58 gros 
toumois, and 1 g.t. = 7 nominal sou (1258), 
but 3 nominal sous 3f deniers (1305). Yet 
Frenchmen reckoned by livres, sous, and deniers 
after the Carolingian proportions down to 1789, 
when deniers had long ceased to be coined; 
and peasants still call the 19th century represen¬ 
tative of the 18th century livre 20 sous. For 
similar reasons an Italian “lira” is still said to = 
20 “soldi.” Germany has repeated French 
history with considerable variations; thus e.g, 
(1) mark and lb. are never confused, and mark = 
8 oz.; (2) the Rhenish system, 1 gnlden=60 
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kicuzer —210 |>ftnui^e largely displaced the 
CaroIiDgian system ; (3) the l^nglisli system pre¬ 
vailed ill Cologne, where a mark = 3600 grains = 
160 pfennige; (4) the money of account often 
comes very near to actual coins ; thus the (coin) 
gulden in the 16th century = 75, 72, or 68, but 
never 60 kreuzer; (5) the threefold depreciation 
of the nominal schilling (or sou) occurred between 
the first half of the 14th instead of in the second 
half of the 13th century. 

I Mommsen, (Jeschichtedes rOirdschenMunTnvesens 
(1860), pt. viii. ; Sabatier, Description ghUrale 
des Monnnies Byzantines (1862), p. 51 (ancient). 
Dueange, (Jlnssarium ad Scriptores mediae et 
injirruie Latinitatis^ ed. L. Favre (1886), a.v. 
“solid us " (medireval); Vuitry, Btiules surleHgime 
financier de la France avant la recolution de 1789 
(1878), p. 422 ; new series (1883), i. 181, ii. 220 ; 
k. de hartlK'deniy, Numismatique de la France 
(1891), (French); C. F. Keary and R. S. Poole, 
Cataloym of Coins in the British Museum^ vol. i. 
(1887), vol. ii. (1893), see introductions, (English); 
lifixis in HandivOrterhuch zur Btaatsivissenschaften 
(1892), H.v. “Miinzwesen" (German); Lexis and 
Keary also deal with the whole topic.] J. D. R. 

SOLUTIO in Roman law is tho discharge of 
an obligation by performance of that which is 
duo under it. The peiformaiico may bo made 
to tho creditor either by the debtor himself or 
by any tliird person. E. A. w. 

SONNENFELS, Joseph Rkiohsfukiherr 
VON (1733-1817), was ])orn at Nikolsburg in 
Moravia. His grandfather had been a Jewish 
Rabbi at Rerlin ; his lather, a learned Semitic 
.scholar, emigi atcd to Austria, became a Roman 
Catholic, and was ennobled by tho name of 
Sounenfols. 'I'lio young man, in consccjuence 
of family dilllculties, entered the army as a 
private soldier; hut, when his father’s circum¬ 
stances improved, he commenced tho study of 
jurispnidenco at the university of Vienna in 
1751. In 1763 ho was a])pointcd to tho 
nowly - created })rofcssor.ship of police and 
cameral .sc.icuco in that university. He held 
several high ofliccs under Maria Tlieresa and 
Joseph 11., and throw himself with ardour 
into tho movement of intellei;tual Aufkllirung 
and ]>ractical jdiilauth ropy which marked those 
reigns. In particular, Im laboured earnestly 
for the iuiprovoineut of tlie penal system, and 
the abolition of torture in Austria was largely 
duo to his cxcrtioii.s. Ho w;is made a baron 
of tho euipiro in 1804, and ap})eai’3 to have 
retained the confidonco and favour of the court 
to tho end of his life. He died at Vienna. 

The principal work of Sonuenfels was Omnd- 
siitze dcr Potizei^ Handlung und Finanz'ioissen- 
schafty 1763-67. His importance in the history 
of economics arises from the fact that this work 
became the olllcial text-book of political science 
in the universities and lyceums of Austria (and of 
Hungary through the Latin translation of Beke), 
and continued to bo in use during several decades 
of the present ceutury. Ho was not an original 
thinker, nor much interested in the scientific 


analysis of phetiomeua; he was more occupied 
with practical i)rccepts — with what, according 
to his conceptions, ought to be, than with what 
is. His doctrines represent an improved version 
of the mercantilist theory. He follows JusTi’s 
views in the main, giving them a more systematic 
basis, and carrying them out to all their conse¬ 
quences. He was also largely influenced by the 
“inimitable” Forbonnais, as he calls him. He 
emphasises still more strongly than the earlier 
members of his school the importance of a dense 
population regarding it as one of the highest 
objects of statesmanship to bring about by various 
devices. The lengths to which he and others 
went on this subject help to explain the counter- 
exaggerations of the Malthusians at a later period. 
It should, however, be observed that he also 
insists oil tlie useful employment of the popular 
tioii, and casts this burden in the last resort 
on the state, which accordingly he regards as 
authorised, and indeed bound, to interfere in 
industrial life, directing tho activity of the citizens 
into such lines as will be most conducive to the 
good of the whole community. 

Sonuenfels published his collected works in ten 
vols. 1783-87 ; the first vol. of the series contains 
an autobiography. 

[Muncker in Allg. Deutsche Biogr. —Schmidt 
in llandw. der Staatsmssenschaften. —Roscher, 
Oesch, der N. 0., p. 533], J. K.i, 

SORCHIN was one of the items in the 
ancient revenues of tho petty princes of Ireland. 
It was an exaction of [tho equivalent of] 
meat and drink for one soldier for one day in 
each fortnight. o. a. ir. 

SOU, the name in colloquial French of the 
brass coin of 5 centimes, almost equivalent to 
and re.seinbliiig an English halfpenny. Col¬ 
loquially the expressions pidee de dix souSy de 
vingt soicst de quarante souSy and de cent sous 
are also often used for half a franc, 1 Franc, 2 
franc and the Five Franc Piece. 

In former times gold and silver sous existed, for 
instance the solidi aurei of 70^ grains coined 
under the Merovingian kings. The solidus aureus 
was divided into 40 denariiy and the solidus 
argenteus into 12 ; for further information see 
Gu^rard, ProUgouienes du Polyptique d’lrrninony 
Paris, 1844, pp. 114 et seq.y according to whom 
the sou d'or was relatively worth 90 francs (.say 
£3:128.). Poi)in ceased coining gold, and in¬ 
troduced the silver “solidus.” From the 12th 
century the French monetary system may be 
considered to have been ba.sed on the Livre, the 
lineal ancestor of the present franc, being either 
the livre toumois (coined in Tours) or the livre 
parisisy tho latter one-fourth more valuable, but 
always a nominal money only used for accounts, 
both of them subdivided into 20 sous or sols 
of 12 deniers. One sou parisis was thus equal 
to 15 deniers toumois. For several centuries 
the sous have been simply copper coins; there 
was a general rccoinage of sous in 1738, and 
severe penalties wxto enacted during the last 
century against the introduction of foreign copper 
coins—d’Avenel, Ilistoire des PriXy vol. i. p. 67, 
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note 1. Afterwards, on the 1st Decemher 1896, 
a statute was again passed against the intro¬ 
duction and circulation of foreign sous; largo 
quantities had been imported from such countries 
as Spain, Italy, Greece, the republic of Plata, 
etc., when the rate of exchange secured a con¬ 
siderable margin of profit to this operation, the 
type of coinage being the same as the type 
adopted in France since 1852. Tlio amount 
of these foreign sous in circulation at the time 
when the law was passed was olficially estimated 
at 13,000,000 of francs, say half a million 
sterling. 

[See art. Solidus]. e. ca. 

SOUS DE CLOCHE. French soils roughly 
coined at the time of the French Revolution 
out of the metal derived from the bells of the 
churches destroyed or devastated at that time. 

E. ca. 

SOUTH SEA COMPANY (Sottth Sea 
Bubble). The war of the Spanish suc^^*"‘ "'on 
(1701-1713) involved the expenditure of large 
sums, and a number of navy, victualling, trans¬ 
port, and other debentures were afloat at a 
considerable discount and without any regular 
fund for their discharge, when, in 1711, Harley 
attempted to quiet the monied men and to 
restore public credit. It was determined by 
9 Anne, c. 21, to incorporate the proprietor 
of those debts into a ** Company of merchants 
of Great Britain trading to the South Seas and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging 
the Fishery.” With the exception of the 
Portuguese and Dutch possessions, the com¬ 
pany was granted the right of exclusive trade 
with the east side of America from the 
Orinoco to Tien’a del Fuego, and also along 
the west, to a distance of not more than 300 
leagues from the shore. Territory discovered 
within these limits was to bo owned by the 
company under the crown, while power was 
given to the queen to direct that a stock of 
20s. on every £100 of stock should be kept 
apart for the improvement of the fishery. 
To encourage the company to make settlements 
within the limits of their charter (8th September 
1711), commercial powers and privileges, apart 
from any redemption of the fund, were granted 
in perpetuity by 10 Anne, c. 30. The stock 
soon rose, and preparations were made for the 
dispatch of a cargo in 1712, but the continuance 
of the war rendered this impossible. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) between 
Great Britain and Spain, a grant was made to 
the queen and “to the company of her subjects 
appointed for the purpose,” of the contract 
“el pacto de el assiento” (see Assiento 
Treaty), for introducing negroes into Spanish 
America at the rate of 4800 annually for thirty 
years, and under the conditions previously 
enjoyed by the French Guinea Company (Koch 
and Schoell, ii. 125). Former assientists had 
been losers; and to guard against this, the 
company to whom the queen presented the 


contract was to be allowed to send to Spanish 
America annually for thirty years a sliip of 
500 tons ; the king of Spain, however, 
reserved to himself one quarter of the 
profits on this ship and 5 per cent on the 
remainder. According to Maepherson {Annals 
of Commercef iii. 33), “this sugarplumb of 
an annual trailing ship . . . was too much 
clogged witli (lifliculties to prove of any 
certain advantage,” lor the license for such 
ships was frequently suspended and the i om- 
p^ny’s goods were constantly liable to sei^.iire. 
A license for two additional ships to accompany 
the annu'^l vessel was obtained and finally 
presentcil for the use of the. company without a 
demand for a percent.-ige. The o])eu to the 
company were Panama, Porto bell j, Carthagena, 
Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and Havana ; inland 
sub-factories were also permitted, and their 
agents were to bo found in .Jamaica, at Cadiz, 
and Madrid. Tlic first annual ship sailed in 
1717, its tonnage having been fixed by an 
explanatory treaty at 650 tons, Spanish 
measure. The policy of paying oil' part of the 
national debt by incoj porating it with the 
stock of successful companies was still popular, 
and the capital stock and yearly fund, aug¬ 
mented in 1714 to £10,000,000 (1 Geo. 1. § 
2, c. 21) was further increased in 1717 when 
the proprietors of certain short annuities, 
amounting to about £135,000 and having 
twenty-three years to run, were permitted to 
subscribe the residue into stock at the rate of 
eleven years purchase at 5 per cent (5 Geo. I. 
c. 19). A further devcloimient took place 
when, in 1719, the directors proposed to absorb 
tho national debt by purchase or subscription. 
That portion which consisted of irredeemable, 
they desired to con vert into redeemable funds ; 
tho various funds Were then to bo united in a 
single stock, and after seven years the interest 
on the debt w'as to be reduced from 5 per cent 
to 4 per cent. With tho ])rolits they hoped to 
start a sinking fund for the gradual extinction 
of thiJ debt, while they ofl'ered the large sum of 
£7,567,000 for tho debt. A bill to promote 
this scheme passed in 1720 (7 Geo. I. st. 1, 
c. 5). The support of the government, 
erroneous calculations as to the value of the 
South Sea, trade, rumours of extraordinary 
profit, and tho high price offered by tho 
company, led the public to speculate wildly 
until tho stock rose to £1000 for every £100 
subscribed. The “bubble” then buret, 
bringing ruin not only to holders of South Sea 
stock, but to many others who had taken shares 
in the impossible speculations of the day. 
Walpole, who had always opposed the scheme, 
now came forward, and by his gicat financial 
ability gradually restored public credit. The 
directors were leniently dealt with, and their 
estates handed over towards the discharge 
of the company’s liabilities; the payment 
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guaranteed to the public was remitted, and 
upon a division of stock aniojig tlie proprietors 
a dividend of 33^ per cent was declared 
(Lecky, i. 326). In 1723 the capital was 
divided into (a) annuity and (b) trading stock, 
while in 1727 all debtors who had not repaid 
the sums borrowed in 1720 were discharged 
upon payment of 10 per cent of the loan. 
The company now turned its attention to the 
encouragement of the fishery. Twelve shii>3 
were built for the prosecution of the whale 
fishery, which had been entirely abandoned by 
the English, and the government, to further 
the scheme, repealed the duty on whale fins. 
13ut the ciglit voyages undertaken (1725-1732) 
were singularly unsuccessful, and in 1732 they 
sold off their ships and stores. Although their 
negro traffic with Spanish America, for which 
about thirty ships were employed, was encouraged 
by a license (from the E. I. Co.) to ship negroes 
from Madagascar to Buenos Ayres, their trade 
in general was precarious and unsuccessful, 
owing to the mismanagement of agents and 
the seizure of property upon slight provocation. 
Spain, in 1733, proposed as an equivalent for 
the annual ship, a return of 2 per cent on the 
flota and galleons during the remainder of the 
company’s term (see Galeon). The question 
was discussed for several years, and though no 
.stops were taken, no ship seems to have been 
dispatched after 1733 {MaepherBOUt iii. 199). 
The proprietors would probably have gained 
by the equivalent, but the profits of the illicit 
trade carried on by their servants was con¬ 
sidered by many to bo more valuable. 

The high-handed measures taken by Spain 
to check tliis illicit trade, especially the 
enforceinont of a riglit of search, led to war 
in 1739, and the trade was consequently inter¬ 
rupted for some years. By the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapello, art. 16 (1748) the assiento was 
indeed renewed for the four years during 
which it had still to run, but it was soon seen 
that the execution of the clause was not to be 
permitted. War seemed imminent, but by 
the ’freaty of Madrid (1750) England agreed, 
upon grant of compensation, to renounce the 
assiento and the annual ship (Koch and Schocll, 
ii. 438). Tlieir trade with the Spanish West 
lutlies being at an end, the company converted 
their trading stock into annuity stock, an<l 
practically ceased to bo a trading company (A. 
Smith, bk. v. c. 1). It was not, however, 
until 1807 tliat tlicir exclusive trading rights 
were formally lost ;(47 Geo. III. sess. 1, c. 
23), when a guarantee fund for their indemni¬ 
fication was raised by the imposition of a 2 per 
cent ad valorem duty on certain commodities 
imported from within the limits formerly 
cwcupiod by them until such time as the 
guarantee fund should bo couipleted (55 Geo. 
III. c, 57). 

[Maephersou, D., Annals of Commerce (1805). 


—Lecky, W. E. IL, History of England in fhs 
Eighteenth Century. —Koch, C. G. de, and Schoell, 
F., JlisUdre ahriyk dcs traitis de pair., 1817.-— 
Smith, A., IV, of iV.— M'Culloch, J. B., Diction¬ 
ary of Commerce and Gommorcial Navigation.^ 

See Bubbles, Histoby op ; Tavereel ; 

Walpole, Sir U. a* 

SOVEREIGN. English gold coin, first 
struck in the reign of Henry VII. 

The following is a list of the several varieties 
of coins of this denomination issued since that 
time I— 


Reign. 

Year. 

Bating. 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

“O 43 . 

Wg^N 

|s^ 

ILnryVri . 

i4sr> 

20/ 

22/»> 

grs. 

256 

994-8 

£ 8. d. 
2 5 1 

„ virr.. 

iw: 

240 

994-8 

2 2 8 

” viir.. 

1543 

20/ 

200 

916*6 

1 12 6 

VIII.. 

1545 

20/ 

192 

916*6 

1 11 2 

Edward VI. . 

1549 

20/ 

169-25 

916*6 

1 7 6 

„ V[. . 

1550 

24/ 

240 

994*8 

2 2 3 

„ Vf. . . 

1651 

30/ 

240 

994*8 

2 2 8 

„ VI. . . 

1651 

20/ 

174-5 

916*6 

1 8 4 

Mary . 

1553 

80/ 

240 

994*8 

2 2 8 

Elizabeth 

1658 

20/ 

174*5 

916*6 

1 8 4 

»» 

1601 

20/ 

172 

916*6 

1 7 11 

George III. and \ 
subsequently / 

1817 

20/ 

123*27 

^ 916*6 

1 

1 0 0 


From the reign of James I. to the beginning, 
of that of Charles II. the principal gold coin was 
the Unite; while from 1663 to 1816 the chief 
English gold coin was the guinea (see Guinea). 
The sovereign, therefore, did not assume its present 
important position in the currency system of 
England until the passing of the coinage act of 
1816, when this coin was adopted as the standard 
of the new gold currency, and became the “pound 
sterling ” of gold in place of the former “ pound 
sterling” of silver (see Pound Stbklinq). 

K. A» 

SOVEREIGNTY. A sovereign stale is a 
state whoso government, while receiving the 
habitual obedience of the bulk of its subjects, 
does not itself render habitual obedience to 
any human superior. 

Tlie Sovereign in an independent state is that 
person or body of persons which exercises supreme 
control, and is uot legally bound to submit to the 
control of any other authority, internal or external. 
Sovereignty is the power of supreme control, pos¬ 
sessed by the sovereign one or number. It has 
been divided into internal and external sovereignty. 
The former refers to the final and absolute deter¬ 
mination of domestic affairs, the latter to a similar 
authority over dealings with foreign powers. The 
distinction is useful when we discuss those 
anomalous political communities which are said 
to possess “autonomy” under the suzerainty of 
some external ruler, by which is meant that the 
home government controls internal matters, but 
cannot settle the relations between the community 
and other states without the consent of the 
suzerain power. Sometimes only certain classes 
of foreign affairs are thus reserved; and snob 
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saying that the local rulers 
on of the powers of external 
sovereignty. Another important distinction is 
drawn between legal and political sovereignty. 
Legal sovereignty is defined by Professor Dicey as 
“the power of law-making unrestricted by any 
legal limit *’; while of political sovereignty he 
says, “that body is politically sovereign or 
supreme in a state the will of which is ultimately 
obeyed by the citizens of the state” {Law of 
the Constitution, Lect. II.). lie iUustrat«‘3 his 
meaning by a reference to the British constitution, 
where we have in parliament a supreme legislative 
assembly, which can make or unhiake any law, 
and has no legal authority above it to set it laws 
which it is bound to obey. But neyertheles.s 
this parliament, or rather the most important 
part of it, the House of Commons, must in the last 
resort conform to the will of the majority of the 
electorate, which has no power of itself to make 
laws, but can, at a general election, call into being 
a law-making body pledged to carry out 11 
wishes. The definition of legal sovereignty 
quoted might with advantage be enlarged so as 
to include administration aa well as legislation. 
With this alteration in the statement of terms, 
the distinction we are considering is most valu¬ 
able ; but it docs not apply to states which are 
living under autocratic rule. It would be absurd 
to apeak of the Kussian people as possessed of 
political sovereignty. Moreover in countries which 
live under a federal system of government, lor 
instance the United States of America, it is very 
difficult to discover where the legal sovereignty is 

placed. ,rr T A 

[See Austin, JvHsprudenee, Lect. VI., London, 
1869; Maine, Early History of Institutions, 
Lect. XIT., London, 1875 ; Bluntschli, Allge- 
meine Siaatslehre, bk. vii., Stuttgart, 1875 ; Dicey, 
Law of the Constitution, Lects. I.-TV., London, 
1886]. 

SPANISH SCHOOL OP POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. During the 16th, 17th, and iStli 
centuries, Sjiain produced a considerable number 
of writers on economic subjects, many of whom 
are quite worthy of attention, though in that 
fragmentary and empirical age, as it has been 
aptly called by Professor Cossa, they only 
dealt with the possible remedies against the 
frightful existing evils and abuses. 

Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile 
(1474-1516) had left Spain a united kingdom, 
with prosperous trades, arts, and agiiculture, 
and with a currency restored on a sound and 
dependable basis. Their grandson, the emperor 
Charles V. who was king of Spain from 1616 
to 1556, and after him Philip II. (1556-1598), 
strained the resources of the country by 
employing it as the instniment of their 
schemes of universal dominion. Under their 
successors, the four last kings of the Austrian 
dynasty, Spain became more and more an 
utterly exhausted and ruined kingdom ruled 
by a squandering, dishonest, and pompous 
court, encumbered with unpaid debts and pain¬ 
fully raising a bare hand-to-nioiith subsistence 

voii. HI 


- -- ..iioviiv fiscal 

exi^ctions. The opening of the New 
gave at first a wonderful impetus to the export 
of Spanish manuracuires, but the enormous 
rise of pri(;es caused by the abundance of 
American silver, which way experienced in Spain 
earlier than in the rest of Europe, and was 
intensified by the prohibition of the export of 
bullion, prevented the possibility of oxchiiugos on 
tbo normal basis with the neighbouring nations. 
Simultaneously the final expulsion of tlie Moors 
and -j.:— imposed on uho 

descendants of converted Jews { Marm . 

Crisiianos nw^os), annihilated the only ciasses 
conversant with the successful ciilfivaliou of 
land and the working of the iinnicy-iiiarket. 
Besides the systematic debasemeii.. of tho 
cumney dating from the first years of tho l7th 
century, the neglect of all public, works ; tlv‘ 
stringent official and fiscal traminols {Platcos y 
Tonelada) imposed on intercourse with the 
colonies ; a fitful economic policy, at one time 
striving to suppress foreign inii>oits, at other 
times anxious to secure chcapnes.s by lavouring 
them and restricting exports; tbo taxation of 
corn ; the privileges of tho powerful association 
of owners of wandering sheep Hocks (see Mks'I’A ; 
Teanshumancb) preventing the extension of 
agriculture ; the stringency of taxation, as the 
Alcavala and the M 1 clones, Ic ned on the daily 
sale and consumption of the necessaries ot 
life; the terrible mismanagement of state 
MoNoroLiKs—all concurred to turn the soil of 
Spain into wide and uninhabited wastes (despo- 
blados), where, according to the Venetian 
ambassador Soranzo, “ every thing-was wanting 
and at inexpressibly high prices.” The middle 
classes alino.st eea.sed to exist as an economic 
force. Foolish ju'ide assisted in this ; alter 
1605, every Castilian burgher and almost every 
mechanic was allowed to entail his property 
both real and personal, and became eager thus 
to raise his family to tho rank of hidaU^iia 
(gentility), which conferred exemption from 
direct taxation, but debarred the possessor froin 
all professions connected with trade and 
manufactures. In short, tho whole dnlt of 
the legislation, especially for Castile, cannot be 
better summed up than in the words about 
Sicily used by Coleridge in hia Table 2 alk : 
**Yo\i may learn the fundamental principles of 
political economy in a very compendious way 
by taking a short tour tjirough Sicily and 
simply reversing in your mmd every law, 
custom, and ordinance.” Owing to their 
political and fiscal autonomy and piyileges, as 
well as to their favourable situation on tho 
sea-shore, Valencia, Catalonia and the Biscayan 
provinces alone more or less succeeded in 
keeping alive something of their former pros- 

^ Tlds short sketcli enables ns to realise what 
an amide field was opened for proposals of reform. 

*2 Q 
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One class of writers may be dismissed sum¬ 
marily, namely the so-called arhilrisUts and 
proycctistaSf or inventors and defenders of inter¬ 
ested or foolish financial nostrums intended to 
fill the em})ty coders of the royal treasury ; 
Colmoiro devotes to them the last chapter of 
his economic history of Spain. Jhit the more 
serious writers ovptoViticm^ as they are called in 
Spain, deserve to bo noticed ; almost all of 
them belonged to the secular or regular clergy, 
except <luring tlie 18th century, under the domi¬ 
nation of the reforming kings of the Bourbon 
family, when they were recruited among the 
l)igher ranks of the civil service. 

Altliough theoretically distinguishing be¬ 
tween the intrinsic and the extrinsic value of 
money on the lines of Aquinas,—Mariana 
stands forward prominently as a firm upholder 
of monetary honesty ; besides him, father 
jManpiez, preacher to King Philip III. find 
professor of theology in the university of Sala¬ 
manca, maintains the same priinriples in his 
(robenmior cridiano as well as Gonzalez 

do Ayala (Discurso sohre la rcdiuxion de la 
Monnla, 1(526), Cellorigo {Afemoriales sohre la 
polUvn nccesaria d la repdhlica de Espaflai 
1600), Carranza (AY Ajustaiaknto de la 
Momda, 1(520), DAvila y Lugo, Fajardo, 
and Doumkk. . Many of these express opinions 
akin to those of Gkksitam as to good money 
being driven out by bad, and also inveigh 
against the unwisdom of the nation which 
ownc<l the silver and gold mines of Peru and 
Mexico in opposing the export of the precious 
metals. In the absence of satisfactory official 
returns, several contem})orary writers endea¬ 
voured to ascertain the quantities of these 
metals imported into Spain ; among these were 
Father Mercatlo (7Va^c>s de incmtdeirs, lofiO), 
N’alle de la (Jerda {Descnipenod el pafrinanio 
de A. M., 1(518); Munoada, Navakrete ; 
PeTialosa {Libro de las chiro E.ccf/nicias del 
Espanof, 1(529); Perez de Uoeha {Epilotm 
poUtico, 16 M), Meudo, {^Principe pcrfcctOy 
16(52), and Solorzano {De Indiarum JarCy 
1672). hi the ISth century, I V.i’ariz adopted 
the ealciilatious of Moncatia ami Navarreto, and 
(’.ontinued them up b> his own time (1724). 
During the second half of the same century, 
Salazar {Ixedaunuitni pol'dica de Kspana) and 
at the hogiuning of ours, Canga Argiielles in 
his Diccionario de /Aren adu(article “Caudales”) 
have also attempted to solve this statistical 
problem. 

I'ho conquest and colonisation of the New 
World attracted thousands of Spanish adven¬ 
turers, and everywhero complaints arose about 
the dcspoldoeum resulting from this emigration 
towards the India refiraday as America was 
called in the [popular language of the day. 
These complaints arc often eehoc<l in the 
writings of the jkditieos such as Mongada, 
Navauhei’E, ami Peftalosa ; generally, however, 


they point out the injurious influence of the 
European wars then being carried on, and of 
the progressive and continuous decay of trade 
and manufactures. In the 18th century, 
Uztakiz and Larruga (vol. vii. of his 
Meiiiorias politicas y economiens) steadily main¬ 
tained that the depopulation of the country, 
wliicli has perhaps been exaggerated, had for 
its jjrincifjal and almost only cause the loss of 
its productive industries. On the closely re¬ 
lated question of the expulsion of the remaining 
descendants of the Moors, it is worth mention¬ 
ing that two politicoSy themselves members of 
tlic clergy, Navarrete, royal chaplain and 
canon in Santiago in his Cemsei'vacion de Mo~ 
narquias (tliscurso vii) and father Alonso Fern¬ 
andez {Historia de Plaseiicia, bk. iii. ch. xxv.) 
boldly remonstrated against the sweeping 
though popular measures taken against these, 
perhaps disalFccted, but industrious and useful 
subjects of the Spanish crown. 

If i>opulation decreased, crowds were still left 
wdio, through necessity or disinelination to work, 
became professional beggars, and the question 
of the poor was permanently debated from the 
beginning of the lOtli century. The humanist 
ViVEs, wdioso treatise J)c Suhventione Vanperum 
(1520), dedicated to the magistracy of Bruges 
in Flanders, inspired most of the legislation of 
Northern Europe, was a Spaniard by bhth ; in 
Spain itself a copious aud special literature as 
constantly jxmring forth from the days of 
Giointa, Medina, and IIeukkra to those of 
UzT.\Krz and even Ward. With differences 
as to the method of proceeding, there exists 
among them a general agreement that the law 
ouglit to coerce vagrants and idlers, wliilst pro¬ 
viding for those actually destitute. Moved by 
his theological zeal, the Dominican Suto, in 
Ids Deliheratio in causa Paupeni/n (1546), stood 
isolated in his protest that moving from one 
place to another and bogging was a natural 
right, and that the state is not entitled to set 
up a distinction between bmia fide and pretended 
poor, whatever may be their nationality. 

As to foreign trade, Sriiuzzi and IIokmer 
were the sole and unlieedod champions of its 
liberty ; to the very end of the ISth century 
all (he leading writers belong to the mercantilist 
school, with, during the latter period, a loudly 
professed admiration for Colijeut. louring the 
16th century the national policy had fluctuated 
between the mediajval anxiety to secure plenty 
and the desire to favour native industry, but from 
the beginning of the 17th, Moncada, Damian 
de Olivares, and Graciaii Sarrano, showed 
themselves unflinching partisans of the most 
inflexible mercantilism ; during the 18th, its 
principles were in the same uncompromising way 
«K*fcnded by Uztakiz and Ulloa and with more 
moderation by Ward, with this difference, how- 
ever, that instead of re})elliiig industrious and 
skilletl foreign artisans, they proposed to attract 
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them by liberal and hivonrable treatment. 
Having travelled abroad, tliey had learned to 
prize the superiority of foreign countries. Not- 
witlistandingthisuniversal faith in mercantilism, 
a persistent and almost unanimous opposition 
was manifested against state interference with 
internal trade, and especially against the regula¬ 
tion of the inice of corn. Prom the very 
commencement of the 17th century, Cellorigo, 
Navarrete, and Martinez m : la Mata 
strenuously attacked this h st-named system, 
and showed its injurious inlltienco. Still tlic 
internal corn trade only became free in the 
second half of the 18th century, thanks to tflc cn- 
lightened statesmen, Florida Blanca, Cam co- 
manes, and JovELLANOS, although the sup¬ 
pression of the old system had agon been 
powerfully advocated some yt ars h fore by 
Zabala in his Raprescntacion d Jh'i Felipe F, 
(1732). 

From early times direct taxation had m 
comparatively light, but indirect taxation had 
continually become more oppressive and vexa¬ 
tious, and the idea naturally arose and spread 
that a great improvement would be elFccted if 
all these many and iniquitous taxes could be 
im.'rgcd in one single and direct tax deiivcd 
from the very fountain of wealth, namely 
land : under the pressure of cireumstances, 
this favourite tenet of the French Physiocrats 
(see ImpOt Unique) was put forward in Spain 
almost a century before it was supported by 
the physiocrats themselves. Putting on one 
side some rather indefinite proposals as old as 
the reign of Philip II., Centaiii proclaimed in 
his Tierras (1671) that land being the only 
real and solid wealth, ono single land-tax ought 
to supersede all existing taxes. Under the 
ministry of Ensenada, about eighty years later, 
steps were taken to introduce this Unica Cmi- 
Irihicionf and the necessary preliminary opera¬ 
tions of survey and valuation of land were even 
effected, but tliis plan was afterwards abandoned. 
Urged by tlie same motives, but proceeding on 
other lines, Father lljiutisfca DAvila (q.v,) Iiad 
in 1651 extolled the advantages of a single 
and progressive poll-tax. The liberal Spanish 
statesmen and writers of the end of the IStli 
century, such as Campomanes, Jovellanos, 
and others, placed more confidence iu cautious 
and gradual reforms than in the j)romulgatiou 
of extreme theories or the introduction of radical 
innovations ; their books and reports prepared 
the reform of the laws concerning the privileges 
of the gremios (crafts) and of the Mcsla, and 
insisted on measures for the promotion of 
agi-iculture. 

All the writers reviewed up to this point 
wrote under the spur of the existing circum¬ 
stances, and exccf)tiiig the mercantilists of the 
18th century, without having undergone any 
foreign influence whatever. From the date of 
the translation of Adam Smith into Spanish 


(by J. A. Ortiz in 1794), opinions were entirely 
reversed, and Spanish economists as a rule 
strictly followed the guidance of Adam Smi iti 
and of J. B. Say, and later still of Bastiat. 
Towards the end of tlio first quarter of the 
present century FuniEZ Estrada may be said 
to have acquired a distinct prc-oniinencc by 
his lirst-hand k’;owlcdge of James Mill cud 
RiuAiiixL Blit Ik; is the servile follower of nn 
one, and nrvei gives up Ids right of iml(?])cudent 
ciiticisin, so that his Curtj de Eccno'tulu FoVdim 
(1-^‘^S-Sl--1841-48), despite the title of ds 
I'lciich transLitiou iCnuTP. KdceiiiiH.e)y is not by 
any means the production of a Kiiallmv eclecti¬ 
cism. Half a ccnlmy later Uie le iding vSjJanish 
economists, such as M;idra,o {l.eeri.mcs de Kc, 
Fol.y 1874-75) and Olo/.aga y I'nstaniento 
{TraUulo de Ee. Pol., 188.5-86), may still bo 
considered as awing oi the Frencli liberal school, 
advocating free trade and the extension of tho 
principle of laissez-faire. The celebrated econo¬ 
mic historian, Colmeiro, whose TraUulo elemental 
de Ee. Pul. ecUctica (1845) displayed a strong 
bias in favour of protection, rcconsid(?red his 
views and took tho opposite slandpoint in his 
B/'tVwnin’os (1859 and 1873), and iu his valuable 
IfisCoria de la Ei^ Pol. eii Espana (1863). The 
same strongly marked tendency prevails in Coll 
y Masadas {I'liucipim de 7sV. Pol.^ 1872), and 
quite recently in Yidaunc y Orieta (Economia 
PolUica^ 1892); this last work, developed on 
purely deductive and al)sLraet linos, without 
the smallest tinge of indKction, is remarkable 
from tho amazingly long string of luttural laws 
evolved by the author. 

Notwithstanding this almost undeviating 
adhcreiico to tho doctrines of tho French 
school, anotlw^r tendency, already noticeable 
as a sort of undercurrent in Florez Estrada, 
comes out openly in the systems of some of 
tho recent Spanish writers, namely tho pre- 
doininaiico given to tho ethical aspects’ of 
economic ])roblcins. Although his distrust of 
state interference and his confidence in tho 
nil restricted disiday of imlividual activities 
cleiu'ly sepamtes him from tho German Kuthe- 
dersozialislen (see Socialists of the Chair), 
Carreras y Gonzalez, in his Filosofia del Inlerds 
Personal (1874), steadily insists on tho differ¬ 
ence between self-interest {interes personal) and 
selfishness, and Professor Piernas y Hurtado, 
in his Esiudios Econdmicos (1889), proceeding 
further in this direction,^ maintains that pure 
laissez-faire is ‘'mere physiocracy, nothing 
but physiocracy." Both keep their homage 
undivided between ethics and economics ; and 
in Piernas there is also a distinct opinion 
expressed that economics have been led astray 
by abandoning the direction given and the 
method used by Adam Smith. Besides, for 
him there exist no Mich things as specific 
economic laws: laws described as such are 
simply universal laws considered in tlieii 
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application to economic activities. A plea in 
favour of the relativity of economic j^henomena 
will also be found in Rivas {ht Ec. Pol. Oc 
Espaila —meaning political economy for Spain,— 
1889) and in Conde (JJne.stiones agrdrias en 
E>iparl(t, 1889) who maintain that an economic 
|K)licy ought to ho juimordially witional. 
Nevertheless Spanish economics have not 
receivetl any direct im])ulse from the con¬ 
temporary (lerman scliools, and the iidlucncc 
of the latter, if felt at all, has reached S[>ain 
in corni>lctely indirect ways. Recent theories 
concerning marginal utility (see Kinal Deghkk 
OK IJriMTV, arnl MAii(iiN) and Valuk also 
scorn to bo left, up to the present date, 
unnoticed beyond the J'yrences. 

If in the sphere of pure economics Spain 
does not stand high, it has not ceased to 
province excellent works on financial, fi.scal, and 
economic history. Tlio first rank undoubtedly 
belongs to Colmeiro’s Jlisloria de la Ec. Pol. 
en Espaila, 1863, which, carried to the close 
of the last century, is both a history of facts, 
institutions, and thcorio.s, pre.scnted in their 
liistorical connection. Put before him, Canga 
Argiiellcs’ Diccionario de la Ha^iicnda con 
apliracion d Espaita (Spanish finance, 1826 
an<l 1833), is also mainly historical ; Cap- 
many’s Memorias hisldricas sobre la uiarina 
y el comercio de Barcelona (1779), and Cddiyo 
de las costumas nxaritimas de Barcelona 
(1791), and Ordenanzas JVavales {1787), have 
aflbrde<l copious and interesting materials to 
foreign scholars ; the same is .dso true of the 
work.s of Sempore and of the Ilmtraciones 
(ap[)endix) to Clenioinan’s Ehxjio de la Iteina 
Catdlica Isabel (1807), wliich extend to the 
ir)th and 16 th centuries. On specialised 
subjects are to be noticed Pastor’s Jlisloria 
de la Driida PiUdica Espanola (TTistory of 
the public debt) (1863); Santillin’.s Jlisloria 
de los Jianeos (1865) ; Cardenas’ Jlisloria de 
la Propiedad Territorial eii Espaila (1873), and 
Iglosiss, Jlisloria de In Bcncjicntcia JUiblica en 
Espaha (1876). Hesidcs its qualities of clear¬ 
ness and fulness, Piernas y Hurtado’s Tralado 
de Jlacienda Piibliea, 4th ed., 1891, must be 
mentioned for the historical rhunul it gives of 
tlie <lcveh)pm«‘nt of Spanish taxation and finance 
tVom tlio lioman period up to 1875, vol. ii. 
(|.p. 1-146). 

(Kxi'eptin^ Sempere’s llihh'oteea JCconomico- 
Politica (1801-1821), and Coliueiro’s Biblioteca 
de los Ecotunnislas Espafioles (1880), Spanish 
authorities are nieiifioned above. Out of Spain 
the economic hi.story of the peninsula ha.s been 
investigated by Korbonnais, Mimoire snr h com¬ 
merce ct Us jinaners de V Espagne (1753); de 
Bourgoing, I'ahUau de VEspagne {178S), 1797, and 
1807—the two first edit, anonymous) ; Ch. Weiss, 
Pes causes de la decadence da Commrrc^. el de 
Plndnstriccn Espagne (Strashurg, 1839); Maurice 
An.siaux, •‘Histoiro <^conomiquo de rEs]>.ague an 


XVIe et au XVlle Sieclcs ” (in the Rcmt 
d'icono/nie politique of 1893) : Konrad Haebler, 
Die wirlscJinftliche Pilule Spaniens im 16ten 
JahrJiundert, 1888 (a vindication against Spanish 
historians of the economic policy of Charles V.) ; 
and Bonn’.s Spaniens Niedergang nydhrcrul der 
['reisrevolutim des 16. Jahrhund&rts (Stuttgart, 
1896). Goury du Roslan’s Essai sur Vhisloire tco- 
nomique de VEspagne (1889) stops with the middle 
ages; a cle.ar picture of Spanish administration will 
be found in Gounon-Louben.H, Kssais sur VAdmini- 
stralion de la Castille au X VP Slide, 1860. See also 
Vi liars, Memoires de la Gour d'Espagne, pp. 123, 
167, and 185 (edition. Morel Fatio, Paris, 1893). 

For modern Spain, books and articles in periodi¬ 
cals generally give very scanty information about 
the economic movement. Professor Max voii 
lleckel has, however, traced its evolution in an 
article entitled Zur Entwickdung und Lage der 
muem slaatsioissensdiaftlichen Liter aiur in 
Spanien, inserted in the Jahrbilcher fiir National- 
iilconomie (vol. 21, new series), which, with the 
notice.s to be found in Cossa, Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy, Eng. trans. by Dyer 
(Macmillan, 1893), is by far the most reliable and 
available source of information. See also Ville- 
neuve Bargemout “De I’etat actuel de I’^conomie 
politique en E.spague ” {Journal des tconomistes, 
vol. vii. pp. 358 et seq., 1844) and the transactions 
of the Sociedad Econdmica de Madrid.] E. ca. 

SPECIALITY DEBT. A debt arising 
under a contract made by deed under seal 
(sec Contract, Law of) is (5allcd a “speciality 
debt.” Whilst an ordinary contract debt is 
barred by the statute of limitations (see 
Limitation, Statutes of) after six years, a 
speciality debt becomes barred after the lapse 
of twenty years only. A speciality debt was 
formerly also entitled to certain privileges in 
the administration of tbo estate of a deceased 
debtor, but these privilegc.s no long(3r exist. 

K. s. 

SPECIE. See Mint. 

SPECIE POINT. See Gold Point.s. 

SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. According to 
English law, the only remedy to which a party 
injured by a breach of contract is entitled is, 
as a general rule, au action for pecuniary 
damages, ’fhe courts of equity have, however, 
in certiiin exceptional cases in which damages 
were not consiclered a sufficient compensation, 
ordered the defaulting jmrty to perform the 
act promised by him, which tliey were able to 
do owing to their peculiar power to enforce 
their orders - by imprisonment. Specific per¬ 
formance can now, in a suitable aise, bo ordered 
by any court, but most actions for specific 
performaiiee arc still brought in the chancery 
division. 

The most common instances of orders for 
specific performance occur in the case of con¬ 
tracts for the sale of laud ; contracts for the 
sale of cliattels are not, as a general rule, 
specifically enforced, but exceptions have been 
made when tho object sold was “unique ” and 
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had a “pretium atTcctioiiis ” over and above 
the market value. Tlie case of the celebrated 
Pusey Honi (Piisey v. Pusey, 1 Verii. 273, cp. 
White and Tudor, Leading Cases, 454), is gener¬ 
ally referred to as the leading authority on this 
point, though it did notarise in connection .vith 
the rion-perfonnanco of a contract. Contracts 
for the sale of shares in companies are specifically 
enforced, as they relate to a subject matter 
ch exists in limited numbers ^ id 
cannot always be readily procured, but in tl 
case of sales of public stock, damages are tl 
only remedy. Contracts for personal services 
are not specifically enfoi’ced, but a promise 
'/wt to give one's services to a third [»erson 
during a certain time is specifically enforeed 
by injunction (Lumley V. Wagner, 1 T)., M. and 
G. 607). 

The exercise of the jurisdiction it • ;ting to 
specific performance is subject to a numbc" 
conditions and restrictions which cannot oe 
understood without being described in detail. 
It is sometimes stated by writers on the subject 
that the remedy of specific performance" 
docs not exist, or exists in an incomplete form 
only in systems of jurispnidenco not influenced 
by English law, but this statement is based on 
misapprehension. As a matter of fact, the 
scope of specific performance is more restricted 
in English law than in the continental system 
of law. 

[Fry on Specific Perforinan(}ey Srd ed. 1892 ; 
and see Law Quarterly Review^ vol. viii. p. 250.] 

B. s. 

SPENCE, Thomas (1750-1814), an English 
radical agitator and agrarian communist, was 
born at Newcastle-on-Tyne a short time before 
the American revolutionary war. The son of 
a shoemaker, he was educated for a school 
teacher. In a lawsuit respecting an enclosed 
common, it was decided that the rent of this 
land should be divided amongst all the freerueii 
of Newcastle (see Gilds of Nfavcastlk-upon- 
Tyne). This led Spence to read, in 1775, 
before the philosophical society of his native 
town, a paper in which he argued that the rent 
of all land should be similarly dealt with. For 
printing this paper the society expelled him, 
and he removed to London and settled there as 
a bookseller. He edited from 1793 to 1795 a 
periodical entitled Pigs' MeaL or Lessom for the 
Swinish Multitude, which was made up of 
selected extracts from the writings of Priestley, 
Godwin, Swift, D’Alembert, etc. He was 
several times prosecuted. He had a small body 
of followers, who, as appears from the reports 
of the committee of secrecy, were regarded as 
wild revolutionists, and excited an alarm quite 
out of proportion to their imj'ortance. On the 
appearance of Owen, their principles seem to 
have passed for the time out of sight. 

The doctrine of Spence consisted of a single 
thesis, which he preached with monotonous itera¬ 


tion in prose and verse. All his pninphlets are 
<^nly variations on tlio first paper of which we 
have spoken, which was re-issued in 1796 with 
the title The Merhiian Sun of Liberty, or the 
whole Hyhts of inan displayed and most accuratdy 
dejined, etc., republished 1882 bj Mr. flynd- 
man. Every man, ho holds, has a right to 
live, of which hii» social predecessors coulil not 
justly deprive him, and the individual occiiiiaiiou 
of the soil i; a usurpation which later generations 
ought not to recognise. The soil belongs iiuilien- 
ably to the conumnie, which should let it and t!ie 
bnildijgs on it by public auction in snmli parcels 
every seventh year. The exisiing owners .sliould 
be di.spossesscil, by force if necessary, and t.liould 
receive no coinpensatior., for the first occupiers 
were robbers .and those w]\o purehused frcni them 
;ire concealers who are as bad as the thieves. 
They have no claim on the score of capital invested 
in the land, for it is really the working classes who 
ought to be tlianked for the improvements which 
have been made. Out of the rent payable to the 
commune, first its slime of the general taxes, and 
next tlie entire local expenditure, should be de¬ 
frayed, and then the rosiiluo divided in equal 
shares between all the men, women, and children 
in the commiine, rich and poor, without distinc¬ 
tion. 

Spence was a mfin of very limited culture and 
a narrow range of ideas. Though he regards 
labour alone as the source of value, he confines 
his attack altogether to the pioprietors of land, 
and ignores the conflict between the working man 
and the capitalist. The one practical measure 
which he all along had in view was the same as 
that which Mr. George has advocated ; but iii 
Spence’s mind it rested, not on economic ideas, 
but on the sentiment of ecpiality aqd the supposed 
rights of man. 

His writings, which are now not often met with, 
vvcre, ill addition to the paper above meniioiied— 
The Rights of Man, a poem, 1783 ; The End of 
Oppression, apparently 1795 ; The rights of 
infants, or the imjyrescriptible right of mothers to 
such a share of the elements as is sufficient to 
suckle and bring up their young, 1797 ; and A 
receipt to make a Millenniuin or Happy World, 

1805. [Held's Zwei lur socialen Oeschichte 

Englarids, p. 110.—Anton Meiiger, Recht avf den 
volhn Arheils&iirag, 2nd ed. 1891, pp. 143-146.] 

J. K. I. 

SPENCE, William (1783-1860). 

Was the author of the Radical Cause of the 
Present Distresses of the West India Planter.^ 
pointed out, etc. 8vo, London, 1807, and of Ihitain 
Independent of Commerce; or Proofs deduced from, 
an Investigation into the irree Causes of the Wmlth 
qf Nations^ that our Riches, Prosperity, and Power 
are deriv^ from Sources inherent in ourselves, 
and would not he affected even thxmgh our commerce 
were annihilated, 8vo, London, 1807. M‘Culloch, 
in his Literature of Political Economy, .says of the 
former that it is a “well-reasoned and, indeed, 
unanswerable pamphlet," but of the latter he 
remarks that, “owing to the peculiar juncture of 
circumstances at the time, the nature of the 
statements put forth by Mr. Spence, and the little 
attention paid by the bulk of the peojile to such 
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Huljjecls, Avliicli disposed Ihe.iii to lend a 
eiir to the wildest paradoxes, this pairiidilct met 
with a ready sale and went throii^li several 
editions,” and declares tliat it is an “exaggeration 
of the exploded errors of the economists.” It 
called forth replies froin James Mill {q.v. for the 
notice, in vol. ii., of his criticism of this pamphlet) 
and Colonel Torukns. 

SPENDINGS was an item in tlie ancient 
revenues of the petty princes of Ireland, and 
denoted an arbitrary imposition levied on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions. It was either the same as, 
or very similar to, TATJiAOE. G. A. H. 

S PO11jS SYS'fEM. 'riic conatitu tion of the 
United States vests the appointment of all 
federal oflicers in the [»rc.sident, subject lo the 
right of congress to pass laws giving the power 
of filling up inferior offices to the courts of law 
or the licada of departments. This power of 
appointment was held to involve the power of 
dismissal also ; and as a result all office-holders 
under the central gov(*rnment hold their posts 
at the i)leasure of the president for the time 
being, or of some ministerial chief. Moreover, 
acts of congress, Uio first of whicli was passed 
in 1820, fixed four years as the duration of 
about 4000 of the most important offices, and 
made the terms ran out soon after each new 
president entered upon liis duticsS. 

Jn ilie early <lays of the national government 
there were no wholesale evictions. Washington 
and his immediate successors held that no one 
should ho dismissed cxccjd for inefficiency or 
misconduct, and from 1789 to 1828 there were 
but seventy - tlirce removals. But in 1829 
President Jackson adopted the doctrine that “to 
the victors belong the spoils,” and displaced large 
numbers of olfice-liol<lers in order to fill their 
places with Ins own partisans. Otlier presidents 
followed in his steps, till the whole vast patron¬ 
age of the federal government became tiie prize 
of the winning side in party warfare. The caistom 
spread to state and mnnicipal offices. The execn- 
tivo dopartmonts all over the union were filled 
witli men whose first care was to secure victory 
for tlicir party at the next elections, and whose 
salaries were .almost invariably charged with a 
regular percentagi? for the repienishmeut of the 
j)arty coffers. The system was defended on the 
ground of democratic eipiality. Rotation in 
office was elevated to the rank of a grejit political 
princit)le; and the danger to popular liberty 
from a permanent bureaucracy was con.stantly 
insisted u)>ou. The “ spoilsmen ” liad their own 
re.asons for approval, and the rest of the com¬ 
munity did not trouble themselves much about 
the matter. But after a time high-minded men 
began to revolt against methods wliich gave the 
nation inellicieiit service at a high cost, demor.ali.^ied 
politics, and wasted the energy of the president, 
and those senators and representatives who 
recommended their supporters to him, upon the 
}'etty details of personal services remlerod to their 
p.arty. The writer of this article has himself set-n, 
tliroe moutlis after tlie inauguration of a pre.sident, 
the room of l)i.s secretary of the tre.asiiry at 


Washington filled with applicants for office, 
waiting for an audience. At first the opposition 
to the system made little progres.s, and the early 
attempts to modify it were frustrated by intere.sted 
politicians. But the corruption and inefficiency 
engendered by it became so glaring that public 
opinion ceased to tolerate them. In 1883 an act 
of congress was passed, which gave the president 
power to nominate civil service commissioners, 
whose duty it should be to institute competitive 
examinations of candidates for about 15,000 
minor offices. This plan has worked well, and 
has been extended by siihseipient legislation. The 
president can now by executive order add whole 
categories of offices to what is called the classified 
service. Thi.s power was largely used by Mr. 
Cleveland in 1890 ; and it is calculated that, out 
of about 130,000 posts in the national civil 
.service, as many as 83,000 are at the present 
time won by merit and not by favour. Some of 
tlie more enlightened municipalities arc beginning 
to ajaply the same method to the appointment 
and promotion of their olficials. 

It is quite possible that the United States, 
leaving long been behind Great Britain in the 
ellicieucy and purity of its civil services, may lead 
the way for the old country in a much-needed 
reform of those municipal ami local services which 
are growing more numerous and more important 
every d.ay with the growth of the functions of 
loc.al government. 

[See Bryce, AmeHcan Commonwealth^ ch. Ixvi., 
Ijondou, 1895 ; and also the lieporls of the U.S. 
Civil So'vice Commissionerf!, and the address of 
Mr. Carl Schurz at the annu.rl meeting of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, held .at 
riiiladclphia in December 1896]. T. J. i.. 

SPRINGER, Johann (1727-1798), succes¬ 
sively professor of political ami caincralistic 
science in Erfurt; later an oflici.-il in the fin an- 
eial admiiii.stration of Darmstadt, lie was one 
of the German riiY.si0CRAT.s, ainl even niain- 
tained that this system was actually applied 
in China 4000 years since (see Roscher, Gcsch, 
dcr Nat.Oek, in Dmtseliland^ p. 489, note 3). 

He publi.s]ied Qrundriss dcr Cameralwissen- 
scha/t, 1760.— Die Grenzen der Kameral-Oecom- 
mie- Finanz- nnd Polizeiwisscn.whaften in ihrer 
Ve.rhindnnqy 1707. — Oeconomisch - kameralische 
Tahdlciiy 1771.— Das physwcratische Sqstem^ 
1780. T?.'ca. 

STARIUTY OF VALUE. See Value. 

STAEFOKD, William. There was pub- 
lished at London in 1.581 a treatise entitled 
“ A compendious or briefe examination of 
ccrtayiie ordinary complaints of divers of our 
countrymen in these our dayes: which although 
they are in some part unjust and frivolous, yet 
are they all by way of dialogues thoroughly 
debated and discussed, By W. S., Gentleman.” * 
The work is dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 
The idea was entertained by some that W. 
S.” stood for William Shakspeare, and this 
supposition was put forward in the edition of 
1751. But it was refuted by Farmer in hia 
I See also John .Smith. 
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U(trni7\{i of Shakespeare^ who pointed out that 
Antony h, Wood had attiihutcd the work to 
one William Stallbrd of whom nothing is cer¬ 
tainly known. Until of late he has continued 
to he regarded as the author. 

Miss Elizabeth Lamond examined the t vtant 
MSS. of the treatise, and, in an article in the 
Erujlish Historical liemew for A})ril 1891, 
shows that it is extremely probable that it was 
v\Titten long before it was pnblislicd - in fact, 
ill the reign of Edward Vi., that the author 
was John Hales, M.P. for Preston in 154S, 
and that W. S., whoever he may have been, 
dishonestly brought it out as ids own, intro¬ 
ducing changes to adapt it to the time of 
Elizabeth. 

It takes the form of a series of /liahgues 
between a merchant, a knight—representing 
the landowners, a husbandman, a eajiper — 
representative of the artisans, and a ih,. •• of 
divinity. The last of these expres.-.. die 
views of the author. He hears tlie complaints 
of the otliers respecting the economic evils of 
the period—the dearth {i.e. high price) of all 
things in comparison of the former age, ‘‘though 
there be scarceness of nothing desolation 

of countries, i.e. depopulation of rural districts 
by inclosures and substitution, on a largo sc^le, 
of sheep-farming for tillage (see articles on De¬ 
population) —the “desolation of towns for lack 
of occupations and crafts.” The rise of prices 
is spoken of as affecting everything except corn, 
which, in consequence of the late large harvests, 
was cheap. Various causes are assigned for it 
— the debasing of the currency, the importation 
of base coin from abroad, the undue rai.sing of 
the rent of land, the preference of foreign to 
• home manufactures, and especially the fondness 
for foreign fripperies and follies. Most ol these 
are shown by the doctor not to account for the 
facts, and in the end, and as has been truly 
said, “then almost unconsciously,” he hits 
upon the true cause of the “dearth” so uni¬ 
versally complained of, namely the influx ot the 
precious metals from the American minas. The 
author, to use the words of Mr. Matthew, is 
“ not a scientific economist; he is only a shrcwtl 
empiric,” but his views on currency arc sane, 
his miscellaneous observations are often acute, 
and he gives us indirectly much information 
concerning the England of Elizabeth. 

The treatise was printed in vol. ix. of the 
Harleian Miscellanies (1808). The New Shaksperc 
Society published, in 1876, an excellent edition of 
it, by F. J. Furnivall, with an Introduction by 
F *D 

Dr. Furnivall urges that W. S. cannot stand 
for the William Stafford who was concerned in a 
rebellion in 1587. Dr. Leser, in his introduction 
to the German translation {Sinnmlung Ullerer u, 
neuer&r staatsivirthschafislicher Schriflen^ No. 5, 
1895), argues that a Stafford, who was surveyor 
to the bishop of Norwich and is mentioned in the 
Calendar of State Papers^ Domestic, 15/8, p. 551, 


may have been the author, hut there is little 
f'vuhjuco ill support of this suggestion. lu the 
introduction by Dr. CuniiiiighaintoMiss Laiuond’s 
edition, which v aj published under the title A 
Disco urse of the Common Weal (Giimh. Uiiiv. 
Press, 1893) it is suggested that no great weight 
need be attachcil to Anthony d Wood’s assertion 
{Fasti Oxon., pt. 1, col. 378) that the author’s 
name was St;aifor<i, and an attempt is made to 
set up a claim on behaF of William Hniyth, tlie 
nephew of Sir Thomas Smyth. 

^TAIR, John Dalrympll, fifth carl of 
(died 1789), bccaino a niemhcr of the faculty 
of advocates in 1741, succeeded to the earldom 
ill 1762, and from 1771-"I was one of the 
representative Scottish popiM in piiili imeiit. 

Ue was the author of several iles^.-ondeiit tracts 
on the financial position of England at the close 
of the American war and in tiie following yeai“s, 
attempting to prove hy figures that the national 
resources were unequal to the supi.»ort of the war, 
that ruin iiiust follow the secession of the colonies, 
and that the annual revenue could ricvcr average 
more than £1*2,000,000, while the ordinary pence 
expenditure, including interest on the debt, 
amounted to £15,000,000 or even £16,000,000. 
Tie depreciated the taxable capacity of the nation, 
and its probable' progress after the conclusion of 
peace. According to Horace Walpole he was 
called the Cassandra of the nation. 

His gloomy forecasts were refuted at the time 
by Sir John Sinclair {q.v.) in his Hints on the 
State if our Fimmees. 

I'lie pamphlets are entitled: The Stale of the 
National Debt, the National Income, and the 
National Ex 2 )endUure, 1776; Facts and their 
Consequences, 1782 ; Slate of tJie Puhlic Debts, 
1783 (the last two went through several editions). 
An Attempt to balance the Income and Expendi- 
lure of the Slate, 1783 ; An Argument that it is 
the Indispensible Duty of ths Creditors of the 
Public to insist that Government do forthwith 
bring forward the State of the Nation, 1783 ; 
Comparative State of the Puhlic Revenues' for 
1783 and 1784, published 1785. 

[M‘Cullocli, Literature of Pol. Economy. — 
Memoirs of Sir J. Sinclair, vol, i. p. 102-105.— 
G. E; C., Pecraqe of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
etc.-] ‘ K. 0* l*. 

STAMP DUTIES, properly so termed, are 
duties charged on documents and writings 
having a legal operation or forming necessary 
steps in suits in the law courts. These duties 
are collected by means of stamps impressed on, 
or affixed to, the instruments. Among stamp 
duties, however, were formerly included, mainly 
for administrative purposes, several taxes on 
articles of consumption {e.g. hats, gloves), which 
taxes, though collected by means of stamps, 
were in their essence excise duties. The present 
stamp duties on medicines and playing cards 
are of this latter description. On the other 
hand, postage and fee stamps do not represent 
duties at all, but are used as the simplest 
method of paying the charges of government 
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for ] (articular services rendered. For adininis- 
tiativo luirposes .stainj)S are uhimI to denote the 
fixed death duties of 30s. and 50s., payable in 
respect of small estates. 

Stamp duties were first imposed in England 
in 1694. 'J'hey were introduced from Holland, 
in whicli country they had been adoptefl in 1624 
at the suggf'stion of a private individual in 
response to a proclamation of the states-general 
offering, at a time of dire necessity, a reward 
for the invention of a new tax. The first 
English duties were/.r^d cliargcs of 40s., 5s., 
2 h. 6d., Is., Off., and Id, according to the 
class in wliich tlie instruments made liable by 
the act (5 & 6 W. and M. c. 21), were 
placed. 'I'hft duties were charged for every 
skin, or piece of parchment or paper, upon which 
the insfruinent was written, and in order to 
prevent any curtailment of length with a view 
to avoid payment, all deeds and writings w’ore 
required to bo engrossed and written in the 
manner theretofore customary. The duty was 
consequently, to a certain extent, a Ux on the 
amount of paper used. Witli exceptions as 
regards a few instruments, this was the govern¬ 
ing ju’inciple of the various stamp acts passed 
subsequently down to the year 1797, when 
Prrr, acting in conformity with Adam Smith’s 
opinion (^Wealth of Nation.% bk. v, ch. ii. pt. 
ii., appendix to articles 1 and 2), that stamp 
duties should he charged hy reference to the 
magnitude of the transaction evidenced hy 
the doounnmt rather than to the number of 
words used, .ippliod the ad valorem principle to 
bonds, and pro])osed it witliout success for 
transfers of property, which continued till 1808 
to be charged according to length. By 1815 
ad valorem duti(\s lia<l l)ecomc general, but the 
scales were arbitrary and jumping, witli maxi¬ 
mum charges for transactions over a certain 
amount. This defect in principle was not 
remedied till 1850, when percentage duties on 
bonds, conveyances, mortgages, and settlements, 
were substituted for the iinsatisfactory scales 
liitherto existing. Tlio last imporUnt step 
was one apparonlly backward, opposed to the 
ad valorem princijde. In 1853, Oladstono, 
applying the principle of the penny postage 
system, imposed a fixed duty of Id. on receipts 
in ])laeo of a scale with charges ranging from 
3d. to 10s., and allowed an adhesive stamp to 
he used. The change being popular and pro¬ 
ductive, otiicr jHmny duties were subsequently 
imposed, the priuoi]do being to tax everyday 
transactions at the lowest possible rate in the 
manner most convenient to the tax-payer. 

The stamp duties now in force in the United 
Kingdom are those imposed by several acts now 
consolidated in the Stamp Act 1891. They 
Vail broadly under four heads: — 

(\) Ad valorem duties on bills of exchange 
and promissory notes. 

(2) Jd valorcjn duties on transactionsrelatin, 


to property, i.e. salc.s, settlements oi 
money, leases, and securities for money. 

S rcnny duties on receipts, cheques, etc. 
Fixed duties on deeds and instruments 
not before mentioned. 

The liability to duty extends to all instruments 
of the descriptions specified which are executed 
in the United Kingdom, or relate, wheresoever 
executed, to any property situate, or to any 
matter or thing done or to be done, in the 
Unitetl Kingdom. The stamping of instmmeiita 
is enforced by the general provision that, unless 
duly stamj^ed, they shall not, except in criminal 
proceeiiings, be given in evidence or be available 
for any purpose whatever. In certain cases 
also pcrsoriiil penalties (to be sued for and re- 
c«jvered in the high (iourt) are incurred by the 
omission to stamp. If an instrument is not 
stamped within a limited time, tliirty days 
generally, after execution, it can only be 
stamped subsequently on payment of a penalty, 
€10 generally, which penalty the commissioners 
have power to mitigate or remit. But there are 
certain instruments {e,g. inland bills of ex¬ 
change) which by law cannot be stamped after 
execution, and which are, therefore, void for all 
purposes if unstamped. The duties arc placed, 
by the Stamp Duties Management Act 1891, 
under the care and management of the com¬ 
missioners of inland revenue, who supply the 
stamps through stamp offices, post ofliccs, and 
licensed vendors (Dowell’s History of TourMion^ 
eU.y 2nd cd. vol. iii. pt. ii.—Alpe's Law of 
Stamp IhUics, 6th ed., 1896). 

The net receipt of stamp duties in the United 
Kingdom in the year ended 31st Mareli 1912 
was jis follows 

Bills of Exchange, bankers’ notes, ami 
composition for duty on bills and 

notes.£1 017 224 

Companies capital duty and loan 
capital duty .... 569,539 

Deeds, bonds, contract notes, foreign 
certificates, and share warrants . 5,656,920 

Licenses, certificates, and cards . 175,712 

Life and marine insurances . . 258,503 

Receipts, drafts, and other penny 

. 1,886,681 

€9,5 64,579 

Stamps on patent medicines and playing cards 
Were transferred to Exci.se from 1st Ajuil 1909. 

(Statistical Ahstrewt for the United Kingdom 
59th uumher, p. 9.) ^ 

“ Stamp duties, if moderate in amount, imposed 
by clear enactments, and accompanied by reason¬ 
able faciVvUes for obtaVmng the requisite stamps, 
are an easy method of revenue. To regard them 
from the tax-payer’s point of view: He pays 
the smaller contributions without effort, while 
he considers any ad valorem payment as, prac- 
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ticalty, part and parcel of ilie transaction to 
which the instrument liable to 4luty refers, to tiic 
expense of which the duty forms a hardly appreci¬ 
able addition. To regar<l them fi oin a revenue point 
of view—The tax is easy to collect, and the cost of 
collection is small, consisting principally of the 
trifling expenses of dies and plates, and payments 
to agents for distribution of the stamps. . . . The 
practical advantages which stamj) duties possess 
have induced the adoption of this mode of taxation, 
in one form or another, in many countries, in¬ 
cluding France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Italy, 
Spain . . . Belgium, Ilollaild . . . some of the 
cantons of Switzerland, India, and several of our 
colonies” (Dowell’s History aiui Explanation of 
the Stamp Duties (1873), p. i ‘24). I n France a con¬ 
siderable revenue, 240,576,300 francs (£9,623,052), 
in 1912, is obtaine<l from stamp dniies on in.slru- 
ments, the charges being to a small extent pro¬ 
portional, but mainly non-proportional, the latter 
category including duties payable accorilMg to 
the dimensions of the paper used. (For ...'istics 
see Bulletin de Staiisliqney July to Dec. 1893, pp. 
65-85, and subsexpicnt volumes.) In Germany 
there are imperial stamp duties at proportional 
rates on securities, contracts, .and lotteries, etc., 
the produce in 1910 being 198,540,000 marks 
(£9,927,000) (see Statesman's :Ycar Bool\ 1911, 
and foi* text of the law concerning stairip duties 
1906, Bull, de Slat. Ixi. 237, 348, 350). For 
the new Prussian stamp duties (law ‘261 h June 
1909) see Bull, de Slat. Ixvii. 3.50. In the United 
States the stamp duties (proportioual for bills, con¬ 
veyances, leases, mortgages, and probates) charged 
during the civil war on various legal and com¬ 
mercial instruments have been repealed, but since 
1868 stamps have been used for the collection of 
substantially the whole of the internal revenues, the 
duties on tobacco, malt, liquors, spirits, .in<l licenses 
being paid in this way. {Taxation and Taxes iv 
the United Stales under the Internal Revenue 
System, Howe, 1896. — United States Internal 
Revenue Tax System^ l^ldridge, 1896.) f. a. 

STAMPS. See Stamp Duties. 

STANDARD GOLD AND SILVER. See 
also Alloy. The standard of fineness for gold 
in the United Kingdom is fine, or 916-6 
(quoted also as 22 carats, i.e. and has 
remained unaltered for more than two centuries. 
When gold coins were first introduced by Henry 
III. in 1257, they were made of fine gold ; and, 
a few years later (1265) with part of alloy. 
In the time of Henry VIII. some gold was 
coined at 20 carats (|| fine), but gold crowns 
were struck | fine, which was made the sole 
standard in the reign of Chaflcs II. 

Standard silver is fine, or 925, i.e. 11 oz. 
2 dwts. fine, and 18 dwts. of alloy ; and assays 
are reported at so many pennyweights, “better” 
or “worse.” This has been the standard since 
at least the time of Edward I., with the excep¬ 
tion of from 1532 to 1552, when the coin was 
very mnch debased, even as low as 3 oz. fine to 
9 oz. alloy. In 1562 the standard was raised 
to 11 oz. 1 dwt. fine, and in 1658 was restored 
to its present proportions. 


Ill most countries the standuid is fine both 
for gold and silver coins of nnlimitcd tender, with 
a lower standard for the subsidiary coinage. 

The details .ue as follows :— 



Gold. 

> 

Subsidia;y 
silver cotns. 



m 


United Kingdom 

016-6 

9-J*> 

02.^j 

British India 

016-6 

OiO'O 


Portugal . . . . I 
'Vugiiay . . . 1 

1M6-6 

016-1} 


yiv 

000 

000 

ilolland . . . . 1 

000 

015 

610 

United States . 

oOO 

OOO 

000 

German \ .... 

000 i 

1 l^UO 

'• 10 

CJiili . 

010-6 

' 885 

000 

France, and Latin Union l 

OOO I 

i 000 

685 

Austria 

000 

OO'J 1 

835 

Spain. 

OO'J 

, :>o() 

835 

Japan . 

Oik) 

000 

800 

Russia .... 

Denmark and Scandinavian 

000 

000 

600 

Union . 

000 

800 i 

600 and 400 

Mexico .... 

ij7r> 

1 002-7 1 

002-7 

Bgypt. 

S76 

! 833-3 

883-2 


R. vv. n. 


STANDARD OF COMFORT. See Com¬ 
fort, Standard of. 

STANDARD OF VALUE. This subject 
will be more particularly dealt with under the 
hca,ding of Value. In this place reference 
will mainly be made to the choice of a material 
which shall be available as a medium of 
exchange and shall provide a fixed and un¬ 
changeable standard for contracts extending 
over long periods of time. It is by no means 
a matter of necessity that the medium of 
exchange should be this standard of value, 
though it is a matter of convenience that it 
should be, so. As it is impossible to find a 
commodity in which the two requi.«iite qualities 
are combined wp have to content ourselves 
with trying to get all possible stability as a 
measure of value in the recognised and 
authorised medium of exchange. 

In practice no commodity whatever has yet 
been discovered which completely satisfies this 
demand. Gold and silver w'ere chosen for the 
purpose even before the dawn of history, yet, 
to use the words of Ricardo, “ Neither gold 
. . . nor any other commodity can ever be a 
perfect measure of value for all things,” while 
but little practical inconvenience has been felt 
from gold and silver being the general medium 
in which the value ^ of all other things is 
estimated. Though undoubtedly these form 
a variable measiir(3 of value, there are probably 
no commodities subject to lewer variations, and 
these have been s})read over a pei iod of many 
years, a circumstance which has greatly dimin¬ 
ished the inconvenience arising. 

At the present time (1913) in all the 
principal countries and commercial centres of 
the civilised world, gold is the sole standard of 

I France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece. 

• Denmark, Sweden, and 'Soryfay. 
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STANDARD RATE (OF WAGES) 


v.ilnn. A goM coin, tlic. ::tivcivit;n or ])oim(l 
sterling, is tlio icrogni.'ifii (ftiiliodiincnt of tho 
standanl in the United Kingdoni for all business 
purposes. 

This sutlices lur present wants. For 
historical pur])Oses in all coin]prisons of values 
Tuade over long periods it is usual to take as 
tho “standard of value” something other than 
the common means of exchange, to .seek to 
allow, in ficl, for tlie variations in the value 
of mom^y hy rstiimite of the, lu ico of corn, the 
(piantity of wheat whie.h the usual day’s wages 
of an ordinary working man will purchase, etc. 

It is tliuH sought to obtain a irn.iasure of the 
varia])leness of the value of money, and for 
that ])urposn to set up some “standard of 
value ” es a reff'rence standard which .shall 
itself he invariahlc. 

Such invariability is impossible of achieve¬ 
ment, im]tossihle e,ven of conce]>tion, if we 
requiro the same .standard to he invariable for 
all ])cr.sons and all times. The im[>ossibility 
arises out of tin; human element of value, from 
the fact that value has rcfeienco not to a 
property inhenud. in a commodity, hut to the 
estimate by a person of the desirability of the 
posse.ssion of I lie commodity. 

As in the nearly analogous ease of Intrinsic 
Vmvi: (f/.v.), tho ])osilion of tho standard of 
v.alue depmids on cirouinslamM's extraneous to 
itself. 

STANDARD RA'J'F (OK WAGES). The 
insistence on payment according to .some delinite 
standard, uniform in its application, is the 
most niiivcr.sal ofTiiADKi Union retaliations. 

The most rudimentary forms of coinhinat ion, 
such for iustaiicc as the “shop bargain” in an 
umu’gauiscd triuh’, napiirc that all workmen 
sliall n'c.civo tho rate lixed for the particular 
j«»h. 'Phe org.iuiscMl union, whidher local or 
national, re(piiivs that .all its mcmhcr.s in the 
town t)r district shall ho remuucrat«*<l for their 
elfort .icciordiiig to .a lixial standanl rale of pay¬ 
ment. Tlic standard rate is m*vcr a maximum 
hut only a minimum. Thus the Uoudoii Central 
Mastin’ Ihiilders’ Assoeiatioii and the Fricmily 
Soinety of 0])oialiv<* Slimemasoiis agree that 
the minimum wage of ;il)lo-hodied m.asous shall 
be tenpenco per hour. This, however, does not 
hiuiler any iudiviilual stoiiiniiasoji from receiving 
more if his employer thinks his ch.aracter and 
skill justify .i liighcr rate. Thus, ag:iin, the 
“log” settl(‘(l hotweeii the .\malgamated Society 
of'Tailors and the local M ister-Tailors’ Assom'a- 
tiou fixes the ])aymcnt for making each kind of 
garment in any particular town, but many 
master-t.ailors will be paying their workmen 
miieli higher rates. We are aware of no cjise 
of momliers of a trade union being prevented or 
disconraged by their union from receiving higher 
rates than those ileoiiled on for the whole body 
as the general staiulard. 

A considerable equality of ratc.s results from 


the. existence of this standard, notwitlistanding 
that it is a minimum and not a maximum. It 
is oh-served, and nodoubt correctly, by cmployer.s 
that the being compelled to pay each man at 
lea.st a certain fixed minimnin rate mu.st lead 
to a more uniform rate than would otherwise 
prevail, and hinders the system of graduating 
the rate “according to merit.” This result 
cannot be proved to bo inevitable by any de¬ 
ductive argument except that which a.s.serts the 
existence of a fixed and unalterable “wage 
fund.” The “rent of ability” may always be 
obtained, in theory, by any v/orkman above 
the class considercil by che employer as the 
wor.st, this being merely the equivalent of his 
superiority, wliate.ver arrangements the em¬ 
ployer makes with the workmen below the 
average. No fair-minded trade unionist how¬ 
ever would deny that for all coinjieteiit workmen 
the minimum rate tends to hecomc a uniform 
rate. When tho euqdoyer gives up his right 
to take full advantage of the necessities of tho 
individual workman, he expects that other 
workmen, though they may be in a position 
to exact better terms, wdll submit to the 
standard rate collectively agreed to for them 
hy representatives of the whole body. 

This result has been denounced as j-aying 
“ ba<l and la/y workmen as highly as those who 
are skilled and industrious” ; setting a ])remium 
on idleness and incapacity, “destructive to the 
legitimate ambition of industry and merit,” 
and as being, that “ worst kind of com- 
mnnisiii,” an equal remuneration of all men. 
Such criticisms confuse the rate of payment 
with the amount actually carn(?d. A standard 
“rate” of payment for the work actually per¬ 
formed i.s a necessary condition of collective 
b.argaining. But this in no way interferes with 
workmen’s receiving pay most widely dilfering 
in amount. Thus the standanl rate insist(‘d on 
by mo.st trade unionist.s i.s not any definite .sum 
per hour, but a list of piece-work prices. 

It i.s seldom rcali.sod how largely these piecc- 
woik lists extend over the country. In count¬ 
less iradcs, sueli as ba.skctmakers, boot-makers, 
brnslunakers, compositors, coopers, tailors, etc., 
tlioro arc lists of prices dating from the begin¬ 
ning of the century, revised from time to time 
and .signed by both cmployer.s and employed. 
These are but little known even by those who 
have lieard of the elaborate tonnage, rates of the 
: ironworkers, steel-smelters, and miners, and 
I (he coinplicatcMl cotton lists, which together 
i; iletorinino the wages of a third of the trade 
: union world. And since, in all the above- 
mentioned trade.s, the stiindard rate is drawm 
uj) in the form of a schedule of t)iecc-work 
prices, there can be no question of equal 
earnings. 

Nor docs the .standard rate imply any 
: equality of wages in industries in which it is a 
detinite wage jar hour, and not per piece. 
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Tho weekly pay of the workmon in these 
tiadcs mil bo found to be very dillerent eveii 
when they have worked tho same length of 
time. For instance, a uniform rate per hour 
is paid for ordinary bricklaying, masonry, and 
plumbing, but it is to the advantage of the 
employer to pay a higher rate to any man 
engaged in work demanding special capacity— 
a course warmly supported by the trade union. 
Thus a rate from teii to fifty p»T cent over 
the standard is paid for such jobs as brick- 
cutting or ** gauge work,” furnace-building, or 
sewer construction, with the result that the 
superior bricklayer seldom works at the 
standard rate. In other trades the superior 
workman has the advantage of working under 
more agreeable conditions. In the cave of a large 
building, the best stonemasons are appointed 
to do the carving, an oeenpation admitting 
some personal liberty and not needing ..at 
muscular exertion, wliilst the ordinary work¬ 
men arc setting stones under incessant super¬ 
vision. Heavy mechanical tasks, such as laying 
down flooring, are given to the rough carpenter¬ 
ing hands, leaving the superior workman to 
perform in the workshop the tine work combin¬ 
ing variety and ligliiiicss when they are not 
earuiug extra rates for “staircasing” and 
“handrailing,” ^ 

In short, the ditfcrence in the clforts and 
sacrifices actually made may he great, and 
therefore the rate of remuneration may be vciy 
different though the actual number of shillings 
received by the men at tho end of the week are 
the same. 

The standard rates \vhi<‘h at the present time 
goveni industries in tlie United Kingdom are of 
every degree of complexity, and include every 
form of “time ” and “piece-work” wages. 

If all the trade unions in the United Kingdom 
having over 1000 members, those of imskilled 
labourers and transport workers exce[)ted, are 
classified according to the Jiiethod of reniimera- 
tion they enforce, we find tlierc are 49 societies 
with 573,000 members which actually insist upon 
piece-work, 24 societies with 140,000 members 
which willingly accept iu various departnients 
both piece and time-work, and 38 societies with 
290,000 members which insist upon time-work. 

This divergence of view arises exclusively from 
the cliaractcr of the operations performed. In 
those trades where piece-work is consi.sterit with 
collective bargaining, that is, where the work is of 
such a nature that a standard list of prices can be 
compiled and is adhered to by the employers, the 
trade unionist willingly accepts or even actually 
enforces piece-work. Where, on the other hand, 
the work varies from job to jol), ami from man 
to man, a standard list is impossible, and piece¬ 
work becomes merely a reversion to the individual 
bargain, the trade unionists strenuously insist 
upon time-work rates. What they are aiming at 
ill the one case as in the other is uniformity in 
the rate of remuneration for the work actually 
done. In some industries this can be maintained 


only by insisting on time wages. In ethers, 
covering, as it happens, a far larger number of 
organised workmen, time wage.s wouM produce 
just the opposite result, ami the trade unionists 
accordingly insist wdtli equal rletermiuation on 
p;iyment by the piece. 

[Sec Industrial beuiocracy by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb (Longmans, I.ondon, 1902).—Re¬ 
ports of the Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade on Waf^es and Hours of Labour, 1S94, 
pt. ii. (c. 7567, i.), “Standard Piece Rates,” and 
pt. iii. (c. 7567, ii.), “Standard Tiiiie Kates” : also 
Mc'.hcds of Industrial Remunaationy by D. F. 
Schloss (Williams and Korg.ile. Loiidon, 1808).— 
The History of Trade Unionis.n, by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb (Longmans, 1902); and especially 
for a description ol tiie iicc of an f;Xcop- 

l ioiuilly able employer, the Liff of ^Ydliavi Dennify 
by A. B. Bruce (London, lSo9) and art. on W. 
Denny.] s. and b. w. 

STANDARDS, Wakden on the. By tho 
Standards of Weights, Measures, and Coin¬ 
age Act 1866, the custody of the imperial 
standards of \veiglits and measures was trans¬ 
ferred from the office of the exchequer to tho 
board of trade. For the purposes of the act 
a new department of the board was constituted, 
tho bead of which was styled the warden of 
the standards. It was hi.s duty (1) to conduct 
comparisons, vcrilicalious, and operations with 
reference to the standards in aid of scientific 
research or otherwise when authorised or 
directed by tho boaid, (2) to make an annual 
report to the boaid on tlio proceedings and 
business of the department to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament. 

Tlic act was repealed by the Weights and 
Measures Act 1878, Avliich declared that tho 
board of trade should liavo all powers and per¬ 
form all dulics relative to tho standai’ds vested 
in or imposed upon the warden of the standards 
by the act of 1866 or otlicrwdse. u. i. r. 

STANNARIES. The name “stannaries” 
(stfcnnatn, tin) is an ancient legal designation 
embracing tho wliole of the tin mines of Devon 
ancLCuriiwall. The mining industry being of 
pre-historic antiquity, was from very early times 
prosecuted in accordance with a code of customs 
w'liichare described as “ancient” by tho Black 
Book of tlie Excliequer of 1198. These customs 
were consolidated and enlarged by a cliarter of 
Edward I. (1305), which formed a precedent for 
other latermining charters. Labour was attracteil 
to tho mines by tho privilege of enfranchisement 
granted to escaped serfs. Courts were estab¬ 
lished for the settlement of questions aflecting 
their interests, with the excci)tion3 customary 
in these local franchises of life, limb, and land. 
The connection of the stannaries with tho 
princes of Wales began with a grant of 1337, 
which entitled the ])rinces to draw royalties 
from them. It must be remembered that at 
that time tin mines were held to belong to the 
crown (Mines). The government of the 
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flt.'innarios was iminc^liatfly in Iiaiids of a 
wanlnn ((Justos), wlio )jad tlir l iglit ol impress¬ 
ing labourers and com])elliiig them to work for 
wages. Devon ainl Cornwall were each divided 
into stannary distriets. I'o e.aeh district, called 
a stannary, lu longc'd a civil court and a court- 
lent for trial of police ollcnccs. ^I'he revenues 
of the princes of Wales arose partly Iroiii coinage 
duty, partly IVoni a right of pic-ernption which 
was faniicd. The. coinage duty in Devon 
remained at ir)M. Oil. a 1000 weight from the 
time of Henry III. until 18.‘I3, and for centuries 
at 40s. [K'l- 1000 weight in the ease of Cornwall. 
J'licos were settled at meetings of the tinners 
with the farincrs convened at Crockentor twice 
in the year. These meiddngs weic called great 
courts or parliamcaits. On these occasions the 
legiilations were drawn up under which tin 
was to be worked, coined, etc. Ileiircscntation 
at tliese parliaments was not to he conlined to 
working tinners, hut extended to capitalists 
interested in the development of the mines. 
In l.'ill a collision occurred holwcen the [larlia- 
ment of the tinners and the parliament of 
Westminster. Richard Strode, wlio .sat for 
Plyinpton, one of the stannaricis, introduced a 
hill into parliament to prevent the tinners silting 
up the Devonshire harbours with the detritus 
from their works. This was construed by the 
stannaries as an attack on their chartered 
franchises, for which Strode was presented at a 
stannary court, fined, and imprisoned in the 
castle of Tiidford, assigned to them as a gaol 
by the grant of ICdward I. This led to the 
pa.ssiug of an act whicli lirst laid down the 
important constitutional principle that nicinhers 
of parliament were not liable to actions for 
jirocccdings by them in iKirliaincnt (4 Hen. 
VllT. c. 8, Pro lUeardo Strode). Rut the 
nuisancjj continued \intil lolVJ, when parliament 
was aroused to action hy (he n?i)e,atcd complaints 
of the western ports. Ry the act 23 Hen. 
VIII. c. 8, stream works near the tributaries 
ot riveivs wore jirohihited, and all others were 
ordered to ho provided with “ hatches,’’ to 
clieck the choking of water courses. Ry this 
act the iniliativc in the siip[*rcssion of the 
nnisanco was left to the inhabitante, who shrank 
from legal conflicts witli the neighbouring 
landowners, so that the statute remained in- 
o]ierativo. Thi.s led to another act (27 Hen. 
Vlll. c. 23), passed in 1536, which increased 
the penalties and Jot in the common informer. 
The introduction of another bill into the Hoii.se 
of Lords in 1539 is evidence that tlio dillicnlty 
wa.s not at an eml, but no further legislation 
took place until the time of Charles I. In 
1032 a new charter w'as granted rcaflirmiiig the 
ancient privileges of the stannaries as to ex¬ 
emption from process in other than t heir own 
courts, from toll, and the conce.ssion of the right to 
search for tin. In 1040 an act was [la-ssed (16 
Car. I. e. 15), to restrain the encroachments of the 


stnnnniy courts, whicli were asserting a juris¬ 
diction over the entire counties of Devon and 
Cornwall “out of the places wdieie the tinners 
do work.” In 1836 an act of parliament (6 & 
7 Will. IV. c. 106), regulated anew the juris¬ 
diction, constitution, and powers of the stannar¬ 
ies courts. Ry 18 Viet. c. 32, the respective 
]>arlianients or stannary courts of Cornwall and 
Devon, the customs of which presented a general 
similarity, were consolidated in one court. These 
cn.stoms are in short (1) the right of “free 
tinners” to work upon rendering a proportion 
ealled the “ toll-tin,” usually one-fifteenth of 
the produce, to the owner or lord of the soil. 
(2) The right to such tinners to “bound any 
unappropriated wa.ste lands, or any several or 
inclosed lands which have been formerly waste 
land,” subject to the custom and the deliveiy of 
toll-tin to the lord of the soil. The bound is 
marked by turf or .stone, and is about an acre 
in extent, rarticuhirs of the bound have to 
be returned to the .stannary court. These 
hounds are in Cornwall accounted personal, in 
Devon real property. They must be annually 
renewed and may he .sublet, subject to the 
payment of “fann-lin” or “ tin-dues.” The 
[irinidpal acts regnl.'iting the stannaries down to 
the year 1896, arc the 6 & 7 Will. IV. o. 106 ; 
11 k 12 Viet. c. 83 ; 18 & 19 Viet. c. 32 ; 25 k 
26 Viet. c. 89 ; 32 k 33 Viet. c. 19 ; 60 & 51 
Viet. c. 43 ; and 63 k 64 Viet. c. 63. These 
acts chiolly alfectcd procedure. In 1896 an act 
was passed ‘ ‘ for abolishing the Court of the 
Vice-Warden of the Stannaries” (69 & 60 Viet, 
c. 46). By this act the juiisdiction and powers 
of the stannary court were transferred to the 
county court .sitting at Truro, the judicial ofiico 
entitled the vice-wardenship of the stannaries 
being abolished. But it must be remembered 
that the foundation of the law of the stannaries 
still remains ancient custom and the charters 
wdiich embodied it. 

[Edward Sinirke, Th^ case of Vic.e against 
ThoivmSy determined on appeal before tlie Lord 
Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall^ London, 
1843.—W. Bambridge, TrexUise on the Law of 
Stines and Minerals, 4tli ed. by A. Brown, 
liondon, 1878.—Rowe v. Brenton, 3 Manning 
and Ryland’s Reports, Appendix of Documents 
relating to tlie Duchy of Cornwall.] i. s. l. 

STAPLE, The Staple System. The com¬ 
pany of merchants of the staple had a monopoly 
of exporting the staple commodities of England, 
and certain staple towns were appointed as 
centres of their trade. The staple exports 
were w’ool, woolfells, leather, tin, and load, and 
of these the chief w^as wool, the “sovereign 
treasure ” of England, wherewith she was said 
to keep the whole world warm. Before the 
reign of Ed wal'd I. the export trade of England 
was piinoipally carried on hy foreigners, of 
w'hom the most important ware the Hanse 
merchants (see Hanseatic League). The 
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staplers asserted that their company dated from 
Henry IH.’s reign, but at this time the ex¬ 
ports were taken to various marts, chiefly in 
Flanders because the Flemish excelled in cloth- 
making^ (see Mkrcuants, English). An 
association of English merchants was in exist¬ 
ence as early as 1313, in which year Edward 
II. sent Richard Stury, “ mayor of the 
merchants of our kingdom,” as ambassador 
to the Count of Flanders. In order to con¬ 
centrate the wool trade, Edward I. fixed the 
centre at Antwerp, which he bought from the 
duke of Brabant, and in 1313 Edward II.. 
by lettefs patent, *‘pro cert a stapula pro 
mercatoribuH Anglio,” ordered tlio mayor and 
community of the merchants of England to 
appoint a staple in the Low Countries ; they 
might change the town at will, and were to 
fine to the king’s use those who took staple 
wares to any other mart abroad. “Tlio system 
of the staple was, it would seem, a coinbin . 
of the principle of the guild and of the royal 
privilege of establishing fairs and markets” 
(Stubbs, ii. 447), (see Fairs and Markets; 
Gilds ; Markkt overt). It was necessary 
for mutual ])rotectiori and for regulation of 
trade and prices that merchants rshould form a 
company, and it was also profitable to the 
king, as both increasing the customs revenue 
and facilitating its collection. Since the customs 
had been fixed, it had become necessary, for 
the better control of trade, to restrict the export 
of the staple commodities to certain English 
ports where collectors of customs were stationed, 
and Edward IT. appointed home staples at 
Newcastle, York, Lincoln, Norwich, London, 
Winchester, Exeter, and Bristol in England ; 
at Dublin, Drogheda, and Cork in Ireland ; and 
at Shrewsbury, Carmarthen, and Cardiff in 
Wales. During the reigns of Edward III, and 
Richard II. the staple towns were frequently 
changed, foreign and home staples sometimes 
existing at the .same time. The power of chang¬ 
ing the staple town was useful as a political 
weapon, and also as a means of gaining the good¬ 
will of foreign merchants from whom the king 
wished to borrow. In 1328, during the minority 
of Edward Ill., and again in 1334, all staples 
were abolished, and trade was free according to 
the Great Charter ; but this free trade did not 
last, and the staple was fixed at Bruges in 1344. 
Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres were the three great 
marts for Flemish cloth, and were loath to let 
the coveted wool of England pass through their 
hands; accordingly, the Lombard, Brabant, 
and Spanish merchants were prevented from 
buying, that the Flemish towns might have a 
monopoly; this, together with the unsettled 
state of Flanders, lowered prices by le.ssening 
competition, and in 1353 the staple was with¬ 
drawn to England. The decay of feudalism 
had gradually made the king dependent on the 
produce of the land, rather than on the land 


itself. The toll, which was the king’s preroga¬ 
tive of merchandise coming to or leaving his 
kingdom, had been definitely fixed in the 
customs, and was becoming increasingly im¬ 
portant ; with this the king paid his Lombard 
bankers, and with this, augmented by a yearly 
subsidy on wool, the French war was chiefly 
maintained. On the other hand, Edward 11. 
matle several atiompts to collect Die Scuta (iffi 
levied by Edward I. for the Scotch war, ami 
Edward III. issued a wrt for the same homeless 
purpose (see Knight’s SEUVirK). Profitin;; so 
little as feudal lord, the king turned his atten¬ 
tion to the wool trade, from the development 
of which he and his suhjee.ts alike would gain, 
and ill 1353 the Ordinani’e of the Staple was 
issued. This measure appointed ten staple 
towns in England, and to those not on the sea 
a port was assigned ; these towns were New¬ 
castle, York and Hull, Lincoln and Boston, 
Norwich and Yarmouth, Westminster, and 
London, (Canterbury anil Sandwich, Chichester, 
Winchester and Southampton, Exeter, and 
Bristol, in England ; Dublin, Waterford, Drog¬ 
heda, and Cork, in Ireland ; Carmarthen, in 
Wales; also for tin, Aspertoii in Dovonshiro, 
Lostwythiel and Truro in Cornwall. The 
merchants of each staple town, both native 
and alien, were yearly to appoint a mayor and 
two constables. The weight of wool for export 
was to be certified by the mayor, and at the 
port it was to be again weighed, and an inden¬ 
ture of the weight made between the mayor 
and the customs officers. Export trade was 
restricted to aliens under pain of death, and 
altogether prohibited to Berwiejk and Scotland. 
Staple goods were to bo taken to the staple 
towns for forty days, after which they could 
be sold elsewhere. Merchants were to bo under 
the jurisdiction of the mayor of the staple only, 
according to Law Merchant ; aliens were to be 
tried by aliens ; merchants were to use lodgings 
and warehouses, the rent of which was fixed by 
the mayor and constables of the staple and 
four leading inhabitants. At first, the offices 
of mayor of the town and mayor of the stajile 
were held by different persons, but later in 
Bristol, Southampton, London, and probably 
elsewhere, the mayor of the town acted as 
mayor of the staple. In some Irish staple 
towns the mayor and bailiffs of the town became, 
for the following year, the mayor and constables 
of the staple. The appointment of home staples 
only was thought to bo aifvantagcous to England 
because it would break the monopoly of Flanders, 
and the consequent competition would raise the 
price of wool, while the foreign merchants would 
bring “money and plate, gold and silver, and 
merchandise of other lands”; and the increased 
revenue from the customs, which were heavier 
for aliens than denizens, would bring in larger 
supplies for the “arduis negociis,” under which 
the king was continually groaning. But the 
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high duties, as well as the extensive smuggling 
wliieh evaded them, j)reveiit(;d home staples 
from being successful, and in l-'idd the staple 
Wiis estaldislied at Calais. Tlie taking ol 
Calais, the neare-jt continental port and a homo 
of pirates, was of gn-.at irnpmtanco to the 
English export trade, and with sliort intervals, 
when it was removed to l'’lander.s or to England 
during war witli Kiance, the staple remained 
there until loo.S. The staple merchants paid 
no toll hctweciii Dover and Calais, they yearly 
chose a mayor and two constables, whose juris¬ 
diction alo[i(; they wore subject to, and the 
mayor was resj)onsible for their lodgings in 
(Jalais. hike the Jews and the Lombanls who 
b.-id been nmler the king’s i)rotection and not 
afisweral)le to the common law, the stapler-s 
lent large sums to the king, and in re.tnrii he 
assigned to them a portion of the customs 
revcMiuo ; “ ri(?hcs follow the staj)le ” became a 
pi'overl). Statutes were patised iVom time to 
time, [troteeting the stajilors and the staple 
town. 'I'lie eherished mono])t)ly was in danger, 
not «uily from illicit traders, hut IVom those 
whom, not being staplers, t.lu5 king licen.sod to 
export wool. IVtitioiis were preseiiled against 
these liecnse.s, until, in 1119, when the revenue 
from the (Jalais staple li.id ralleii, sim;e Edward 
lll.’s time, from X0S,00() yearly to ,C12,000, 
by means of frauds and lic.enses, it was enacte<l 
that all such li(.‘fmses should he void, jive only 
excepted. The staplers, by their “ordinance 
of partition,” clnirged so liiglily on the wool 
sold at Calais, that tlicre was much smuggling, 
the mint at ('alais fell into decay, ami the 
price of wool wont down ; therefore, it was 
ordained, in that wool sliould he sold only 

accoiiliiig to the form ami at the juice of the 
.staple, and tliata third |)art of the price should 
ho taken in silveu*, coined at Calais, amlbrouglit 
by tin? mercluints to England. Henry IV. 
granted a charter to IIkj merchant adventurers 
(see AnvEN ruuKUs, Mi-ntcHANTs) of Knglaml 
who dealt in cloth ; and to the nnmher of 
stajtlers, and osj)ee.ially to their dealings with 
this eomjtany, Armst i'<iug, writing in the 
reign of Ih'nry VI ll., attributes all the evils 
of tlie time. 'I'lie number of sla[)lers so in¬ 
creased, he says, in Edwanl IV,’s time, “by 
meajm of aj»|>reiitishodi^ withowt any considera- 
eion of the weltli of the hoU reanie” th.at “ the 
merehants hegane to gilf rewarde to foniiours 
and to llieir wilfes tt) have wollo ooii before 
another,” and, in conseipienee, the cloth-makers 
sulferctl from want of material. 8o mncli wool 
was taken to ("alais, that the buyers “ perecyvid 
they shuld never lakk non, but have it .soo 
j)lentuous which caiisid thoyiii to forsake to 
j)ay redy money ami hulUoii at the staple to 
bye it for respite,” paying |»artly at the stajde, 
juutly at a mart in the Low ("ouiitries. d'his 
gave rise to a system of oxclningo with the i 
uiorehanl adventurei-s who traded largely in I 


the Netherlands, and the staplers, instead of 
miiiting their money at Calais, and sending 
home the much-needed coin, received hills of 
exchange in London, payable abroad. So many 
staplers were there in London, that middlemen 
were employed, “and then,” says Armstrong, 
“hegane the rank myschytf and distniction of 
the boll reame.” To supply enough wool, the 
farmers began “ to putt ther crtlie to idulnes,” 
and four hundred or five hundred villages ii> 
the Midlands were destroyed in sixty years, the 
profits of the wool being s})ent in inij)orting 
“artiliciall thynges,” witli which England be¬ 
came “stuflid, stolid, and juisterid,” to' the ruin 
of English handicrafts. Many merchants be¬ 
came exchangers, wdiich is “pleyn usury.” The 
inf«u-i«)r pasture of sheep who fed on sites of 
villag(is and oil* “rank, f(\ggye, wild gres.se,” 
alfccted the quality of the wool, ami Spanish 
wool, mixed with English in cloth-making, 
threatenc<l the market of the latter. From this 
lime the staplers were coiitinnally in disputes 
with foreign merchants and merchant adven¬ 
turers, ami could only sell Iheir wool to the 
Flemings, in 1509, by taking all risks until 
delivery. In 1522, a treaty was made with the 
Emjieror touching the juice and weight of the 
sUjdc wool. Many of the loilgings and ware¬ 
houses in Calais, formerly used by stajihu-s, 
stood cmjity, to the loss of the townsfolk, and 
the staplers complained to \V(dsey of bad sca.sons, 
S|)ani.sh comjielition, and the evil ways of the 
foreigner ; in consequence of a riot in the Calais 
garrison, who, during the AVars of the Roses, 
were not paid for eight years, the customs had 
been raised from 63 . 8 d. to dOs. 011 a sack of 
wool, that their wages might be furnished by 
this hrancli of the revenue. The conversion of 
arable land into pastiirii had thrown many out 
of enijiloymeiit, and in 1515, to jiromote manu¬ 
facture, commoners were forbidden to wear 
iiiijiorted cloth, as, in 11337, it had been for- 
hidden to all save the royal hxmily. The de¬ 
crease in the exjjort uf wool, and the loss of 
Calais in 1558, brought about the downfall of 
the staplers, though their liberties were jwc- 
.servod in later statutes regulating trade, ami 
the sLiple was eslahlishcd for a short time at 
Bruges. From IGGO to 1787, the exj^ort of 
wool w.-is entirely j)rohil)ited. 

[C. dross, Tlui Uihi Merchant (1890).—Stiihhs, 
Const. Jfist.j ii. (1880).—W. (Juiiningham, The 
(trou'lh of In^iustry and Comonerce (1890). 

—If. Hall, History of the Customs He venue 
(1885).—W. J. Ashley, Introduction to English 
Econton u' Hisfitry and TEeory (1838).—11. Hall 
ami W. A. 8. Hewins in Social England^ vol. ii. 
(1891),— (\ Armstrong, Treatise concernuig the 
Staple and the Commodities 0 / the Realm in R. 
I’auli, Drei volks^cirth^chaflliche DcnkschHften 
(1878).—d. Burnet, History of the Reformation^ 
eollee.tioii of records, v. 109 (18G5). — ]). 

M.acjqnwson, Annals of Commerce (1805).— H. 
U. F. Bourne, English Merehants . H, 
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Jones in Wilts Arch, Mag,^ ix. (Aug. 1865).— 
Rhymer^ Focdem (1816 ).—Statutes of the Reahn 
(Record Commission, 1810).] M. T. m. 

STATE-AIDED PENSIONS. When in the 
last century methods of insurance were first 
introduced, sevei’al proposals w’cro made in 
England for its adoption by the state, in the 
hope that by that means the poor might pro¬ 
vide for themselves instead of coming on the 
parish (cp. Eden, State of the Poor, 1797). 
Similar motives have suggested the establish¬ 
ment of state insurance in most European 
countries during the last twenty years. In 
Cermany and Denmark state-aided pensions 
have been provided. In Germany (cp. J. G. 
Brooks, Oomjnilsory Insurance, Report of Com¬ 
missioner of Labour, Washington, 1893), philo¬ 
sophic and economic theory, the philanthropic 
desire to equalise social conditions, the enleeble- 
inent of \oluntary associations by legislative 
interference, and the policy of neutralising 
socialism by legislation, combined to crealc a 
system of state insurance to provide for acci¬ 
dents, sickness, disaliility, atid old age. 

Tlie German system of pensions applies to 
persons sixteen years of ago who are wage-earneis, 
employees witli a salary of £100 or loss, or small 
employers in certain trades. It i.v regulated by 
the disability {Invalulht) and old age insurance 
law of 1889. Disability is dolined as such in¬ 
ability to work permanently or for a complete 
year as prevents the insurer from earning a third 
of bis average wage reckoned according to certain 
definite principles. It does not depend on age, 
and is payable after five years’ contribulions. At 
the age of seventy, after thirty years’ contributions, 
the insurer is entitled to a pension. The contri¬ 
bution-year is taken at forty-seven weeks. The 
contributions are gi-aded in four classes (under 
350 marks or £17*13 a year; 550 or £26*92; 
850, or £‘11*()1 ; and over 850 marks) according to 
the average annual remuneration of the insurer’s 
calling. They are paid weekly by the purchase 
of .stamps wln'ch, pasted on card.s, .serve also as 
vouchers. The employers are resjionsible for their 
payment, ’.rhey amount according to tlio four 
classes to 14 pf. (l*81d.), 20 (2*35d.), 21 
(2*82d.), and 30 (3*.K5d.). The annual allowances 
for disability amount re.spsctively to £5*64; 
£6*08; £6*43; £6*89. The old-age pen.sioiis 
amount to £5*22; £6*60; £7*99; and £9*78 
respectively. (For cases worked out see Brooks.) 
To women on marriage, and to widows and orphans, 
compensation for past payments is given. The 
insurance fund consists of (a) contributions (as 
above) from the employee ; (6) equal contributions 
from the employer, and (c) 50 marks (£2*45) a 
year from the imperial exchequer for each pension. 
For the conduct of business there are thirty-one 
insurance offices with committees on which the 
government, the employers, and the employees are 
represented. There is also supervision by local 
committees {Vertrauensviilnner). In 1895 the 
disability allowances amounted to £411,102, the 
pensions to £764,248 ; and on 3iSt December 
1895, 110,377 persons were in receipt of the 


former, and 195,723 in receipt of the latter or 
13 per thousand of the population over 70. 

In Denmark, subject to certain restrictions, at 
the age of sixty persons are entitled to a pen.sion 
if they cannot provide for themselves or those de- 
pcml.Mit on them. The communal authorities grant 
tlie pension and pay half, and the govevmieiit pays 
h.alf. On 1st Jan. 1894, 46,581 or 210 per thousand 
of tlio [)opulation over 60, were thu.s assisted. 

In Knglaud scvcr.il schemes have been discussed 
(cp. Rep, of Royal Coimn, on the Aged Poor, pp. 
Ixix., cxv.); Canon Blackley’s—compulsory pay¬ 
ments between the ages of sixteen and twcuty-oue, 
and .1 oeii.siou of 4s. a week at sixty-five or seventy; 
Mr. tfiiamberlain’s—.5s. a week at sixty-five pro- 
vi'ied by a goNorumeut bonus ou voluntary pay¬ 
ments : or iiiidt-r certain coudilious l)y the doubling 
of working-class insuraiiecs by a govern lUent grant; 
Mr. Booth’s—a pension of 5s. to a'l .il the age of 
si.xty-fivc, without couiiibntiou recpiired; and 
Canon Fowle’s—a government grant of 5s. a week 
to each member of a sound friendly society, coupled 
with abolition of outdoor relief. Tliese schemes 
have hitherto been s(;t aside for su<‘li reasons as; 
(1) compulsion is unacceptable in Knglaud ; (2) the 
aged for the next forty years or .so would not bene¬ 
fit ; (3) the friendly society movement would be 
hampered or brought evtiitually under direct 

government control-.a very unde.sirable rc.sult; 

or (4) the co.st is too great—in Mr. Booth’s vschciuo 
at least £24,500,000 a year. For recent informa¬ 
tion .see Fenst()N8, Old Age, App. In 1911-12 
the Old Ago Pcu,‘<ion.s were £12,11.5,000. 

One or two of the arguments ou the general 
question may bo mentioned : (1) after tho lapse of 
a certain time, as experiiuice shows, slate aid, and 
especially state maintenance, wcaken.s individual 
energy very seriously. In Germany, of the very 
scanty average pension of 2s. 6d. a week, about 
two-thirds is paid by the state and the employer. 
Thus it is rather a .s])ecial form of relief, than 
insurance, amPurilike well-administered relief, it 
makes the bulk of the working class state-<le- 
ixiudent. In England those in receipt of poor 
relief over sixty years of age number approximately 
only 137 per 1000 of the population of that age 
(cp. Denmark above). (2) There is no sullicieiit 
evi<lence that the largo outlay is recouped to any 
substantial extent by reduction in expenditure on 
the pot<r. (3) The bargain considered as insurance 
is disadvantageous. Of males alive at sixteen 
only 52 per cent reach their .sixtieth, only 34 per 
cent their seventieth year. A state bonus in the.so 
circumstances runs counter to social as well as 
individual interest, I'he working man is right to 
save or invest his money in such a way as to reap 
benefits earlier and to provide in part for old age 
indirectly. There are other better forms of in¬ 
surance. (4) In working-class life, the family is 
the unit of obligation in this matter. State aid 
will do more harm in weakening it than good in 
subsidising individuals. (6) The state-aided 
pension will tend to relieve the trade union.s of 
tho payments now made to old members, and to 
promote a minimum working life at a maximum 
wage (cp. on points (4) and (5), English Economic 
.Toum,, vol. V. p. 347, 1895.) State Pensions for 
Old Age were established in New Zealand in 1898. 
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[P. Bodiker, Die Arbeit&rversicherung in der 
europdischen StaateUf Leipzig, 1885 (one-sided 
and insufficient as to England).— Select Comm, on 
NaL Provident fnsxtrance^ 1885 (chiefly Blackley’s 
scheme).—Maurice Block, Le,^ assuroMcesouvi'ih'es^ 
1895. C. B. Loch, Old Age Pensions and Pauper• 
ism^ 1892.—J. A. Spender, The State and Pensioiis 
in Old Age^ 18&’2 (French and German schemes). 
Prof. J. S. Nicholson, Political Economy^ 1896. 
For hingland in last century, see Eden’s State of 
th^. Poor, 1797.] C. s. L. 

A Comm. (cp. Ri i>ort of the Comw.. on Old Age Pensions, 
181*8) recently reported on some of the above-meiitione(l 
Hchojnes and others, disapproving of them on the ground 
of injurious interference with w'ages, witli self-reliance, 
with self-government in Friendly .Societies, etc. 

STATE INSURANCE. Insuiiancic, Statk. 

STATE INTERFERENCE. Government 
Regulation of Industry. 

STATE NOTES 

[U.ates of conversion : £-33 drachmair*iJ5 -25 fr/incs— 

12 gtiihJers-11 gulden-=25 lire=::24 milreis-13i pesos 

((’hile).-0^ roubles-15 rupees.] 

.Sta'I’E Notes tall into three groups 

(1) Tiik E-VcfiKciUKii BifJi ((/.V.) (71 payable iV 

/'iffuro, alfecting tlio loan market hut not the cur¬ 
rency ; (2) coia-rcceipts, which are never loans, 
and enter into, hut, being fully covered, do not 
inflate the currency. They are usually issued 
where coin is difliciilt to transmit, or when, being 
at a premium, it-is likely to be hoarded or ex¬ 
ported, but Chile unwisely neglected this precau¬ 
tion while trying, in 1895, to redeem its notes, 
then £2,209,42:', but in 1912 far more in amount. 
Instances are; (fliile gold notes under a law of 
1907 in so fur as £11,250,000 is exceeded ; Indian 
gold and silver eiirreney notes, under Acts of 
1861, etc., ill so far as £8,000,000 is exceeded ('*1; 
Canadian Doininioii gold notes in so far a.s 
£6,170,781 is exceeded ; U.S. gold certili- 
cates first Issued 3. iii. 1863, now £7,756,434; 
and Ilussian gold note.s issued (0 e.g. 1. viii. 1895. 
Similarly, in 1894 and 1899 Austria-Hungary 
deputed its bank to redeem its state notes, which 
were, in 1894, £26,000,000 O’i iu value, by issuing 
bank-notes (--£16,707,219) against an equal de¬ 
posit of gold, and by coining silver (~£9,‘236,775) 
against gold payments and dejjosits of £5,903,442. 
These gold receipts, though only justitiable on 
local and temporary grounds, often become chronic; 
otherwise they are iimocmit. But Indian silver 
currency notes since 1893,(^1 when the mint was 
closed to silver; Italian “ buoni di ca.s.sa” for 
one and two lire, issued, 1894-95, against silver 
in place of bank-notes, and no longer current; 
U.S. Bl.aml ccTtitic-ate.s of 28. ii. 1878 et seq., in 
1912 over £95,000,000 (*), and Sherman treasury 
notes of 14. vii. 1890 to 1. xi. 1893 W in 1912 
£600,000, being Issued against a meta.1 not the 
standard, present peculiar risks. Thus the Sher- 
iiiau notes are usually cashed in gold and reis.sned ; 
except therefore when cashed for silver or for 
Bland certiticatea—which happeneil, 1891-97, at 
the r.ate of over £1,000,000 per aim.,—they have 
the same elfcct .as iudelinite issues of imcovcrcd 
convertible paper. And there is the adde«l ri.sk 
that cover may fail through a fall in the market 


price of silver, and silver has fallen one-half since 
the mint value of most silver coins was lixed, so 
that the earlier U.S. certificates are now only half 
covered, and all silver coin-receipts have degener¬ 
ated into class 3 (c). The United States proposed, 
October 1897, that England .should adopt the 
policy of silver coin-receipts, but England refused. 

(3) The state note, in its narrowest sense, is a 
compromise between (1) and (2), and steals a loan 
from tho.se who wish to use but not to lend money 
by adding to the currency. It creates chaos as 
well as los.s, and therefore its initial mischief is 
incalculable, and finally either—like the billets 
d'Uat of the regency, the credit notes of the North 
American colonies, and the Assignat in the last 
century, and the notes of Louis Kossuth (1849) in 
the present century—it leads to repudiation, or it 
involves the very loan for which it was meant as a 
substitute. It is .always cither inconvertible legal 
tender, or non-interest bearing ; sooner or later it 
always circulates at a diseoniit, but, its essence is 
that it is meant to be f aken as money and not like 
(1) under a contract ol loan ; this being a question of 
fact, not of form. There are tbnM' chief varie¬ 
ties ; (a) Inconvertible notes .—Brazil notes (then 
-=£15,485,042) (®1 (®1 (®) began to be converted iu 
1898. U.S. notes (») (») (»> for £90 000,000, under 
acts of 25. ii. 1862, 11. vi. 1862, and 3. iii. 1863. 
were, until 1. vii. 186.3, fjjndaldo (but scarcely 
any were funded), and until 31. v. 1878 slowly 
redeemed; the gold premium, once 185 percent, 
first vanished 1. i. 1879, when tlie state resumed 
cash payments, thus transferring these notes, then 
and now £69,336,203, togioup (c). In Greece, 
an International tJoininis.sion (1897) proposed to 
redeem state notes guaranteed by the banks and 
bank-notes issued on account of the state up to 
.an authori.sed maximum of £3,520,000 (‘^) (h ; but 
these notes were £3,000,000 in value in 1912 ; 
.and the maximum (subject to cover) was raised 
by £1,000,000. In 1866 Austria-Hungary took 
over bank-notes for one and five gulden, and then 
rephreed them by similar state notes (0 (®) ; their 
total value was £28,363,636. Until 1879 they 
were below par, an<l thereafter at or above par 
with silver, which was, 1879-92, the “limping 
standard” of Austria-Hungary ; they were always 
at a discount with gold, and latterly of 16 per 
cent. The programme of 1892 was to m.ake goM 
the stamlard and raise enough gold, less 16 per 
cent, to redeem these notes at face value ; and in 
1903 state notes ceased to be legal tender and gold ‘ 
was the standard. The pi ogranime included other 
notes of small amount. Italian notes ('*) (*) («) for 
5, 10, and 25 lire, worth £18,000,000 in 1911, 
are meant to undergo a similar transformation, 
but are still in the chrysalis stage of bank-notes 
taken over by the state, with inadequate metallic 
cover, ami Italy was blamed for not taking 
the nece.s.-<ary preliminai*y step which Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Chile, Japan, and Haiti took 
of saving or borrowing coin equal to their 
whole value, the loans of 1883 and 1894 being 
merely partial. Nevertheless gold premia which 
had been 7 per cent {e.g. 1900) dis.appeared 
alter 1902. When added to these notes, frac¬ 
tional notes and currency certificates exchangeable 
for them aggravate their evil; thus all fractional 
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notes have been lost, redeemed, or l»av»* disap¬ 
peared, although in tlie United States flioy once 
aggregated iGl 0 , 000 , 000 . {b) fuferesf-bearing 
notes. —U.S. one and two year notes of 3. iii. 

1863, and three year notes of 30. vi. 1864 

for £53,200,000, substituted for the former,—are 
a cross between loan certificates and cash. Tims 
these were rc'placed by notes at interest; l)ut 
a similar Austrian issue in 18-11) vwis repl.iced 
in 1853 by Reichsschalzscheino without 

interest for £12,181,818, and the latter by bank¬ 
notes borrowed at interest, (c) iJonrrr!ihle,it r>un(i- 
notes. —These notes should be to the sta'c wli if. 
bank-notes are to a bank ; but tin* state is a bad 
banker, because it has the law in its o wn bands, 
and therefore notes of this class are sure? to 
i.hvirenerate into class {a) in times of s' Thus 

U.S. demand-notes (•*) W of 17. '• n. 1 “61, and 
12 . ii. 1862 for £ 12 , 000 , 000 —said tw i>e ih- first of 
iheir kijui in the States biit fore: hadowed in 1843 
l)y an is‘;;ie for £170,000 —bec.niiv. inconvertible 
•.liter 28. xii. 1861, yet coTumaiideil . ' .'St as 
'-(ivat a preminin as gold down to thc.i- virtual 
withdrj^wal in 1863. Kussian credit roubles 0 ) 

<•*) (*<1 are the successors of the old assignats ; they 
were all but at par wlion convertible 1843-54 
(cover ?stb), and like the Austrian gulden at par with 
or above silver and below gold wlien inconvertible, 
1854-96 ; they are now convertible into gold at 
§rd the value of the former gold rouble; they 
equalled £77,447,690, 13. ix. 1897, and the redemp¬ 
tion bind handed by the state to the bank was 
£62,500,000 and the state held over £19,000,000 
more for this and other purposevS. The U.S. 
notes of 1802-63 which since 1879 I®) belong 

to this class and are now £69,336,203 (about 7 tbs 
cover in gold), the Genual, imperial notes for 
£6,000,000 (since 1890) which in 1874 

replaced various slate issues, the Canadian notes up 
to £6,170,781 <'6 (•i/’tfths cover in gold 1 ®), 

and Indian notes up to £8.000,000 O 0) 1 ^) 
and the Dutch notes for £850,000 (2) 0) men¬ 
tioned by Prof. Lexis—are exposed to a special 
risk, though they circulate at par. Being always 
ill existence, though cashed again and again, they 
may at a critical time be used to drain the treasury 
reserves. Mr. Sec. Carlisle recently referred to 
the American notes —which must be reissued—as 
presenting an impossible task, and gohl-Ioaii after 
gold-loan has been raised to convert into gold 
what is often reconverted into silver. Mr. Sec. 
Gage proposed in December 1897 to change them 
into gold receipts.f-f These convertible, recon- 
vertilTe, pheeuix-like notes are really a mixed 
species half way between convertible and incon¬ 
vertible notes, and cannot be defended on the 
analogy of bank-notes. 

The latest schemes in Japan, Greece, and Haiti 
for redeeming the residue of their government 
paper, are too recent (1897) for criticism. Chilian, 
Brazilian, Italian, Austro-Hungarian, and Russian 
problems are complicated by bank issues to which 
we have not referred ; nor have we referred to 
the diflSculties of Argentina, Spain, and Portugal, 
which are exclusively referable to bank issues. 

fR. Chalmers, History of Currency in the British Colonies^ 
18P3 (a stanilaM work, includes India).—-C. F. Dunbar, 
“Safety of the legal tender note” in Qruirterly Journal 
qf EcorumicSf April 1897 (a powerful indictment).—T/ie 
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Keoromist, passim. —Friinco, Mini-stcio dos nffliire.s 
*'‘haii!.jcrcs, Arrangement financier avec la Crice, 7’ravaux 
tic In. Commission Internationale, 1898.—O. Uauiit, 
Monetary Question in ISilS,—Indian Currency Report, 1893. 

— J. J. kuox, Unitul States Notes, 1885.—U. Koch, UekhS’ 
gesdzgebung UberBan ■>undMnnzv.'esen, 1890.—K. Krnmar, 
y.Ai.s- i'apicrg. ld mfh :i‘.rreich, 1886.—A. N. Jliklashewsky, 
‘Mloiickiry liefortn in Russia,” in Journal of Economics, 
1896 , p, — Unii.ed Status, Annual Mint Reports.— 

A. Wagiior, Stnotspapiergela, 1874, andinPr-ci/s.'Ji.sc/ie Jahr- 
biidur, 1893, !>. —P. A. Walker, Money, 1878, >)t. ii. 

(early history of North American not ^s, etc.).—II. P 
Vv illis, “ Mom tary Reform in Uns-.la” in Journal 0 ^Pol. 

"a., .Tune 1897.—R. Zuckorknndl, “Die Wahrungs- 
I' orm in Osterroich-Ungarii ” in Uniulworterhuch aer 
Stnatswissen.ichafleyi, Siipploin»>ntj 189.5, s.v. PapI rgeld ; 
stio also articles by Lp\'1.s, Feriarl.s, and Zuokerkandl in 
llandwdri li.wh den' Staatswissensdioften, ed. 1910, s.v. 
Ranken, an l Papiorgeld.! J. i). n. 

• Since ISOO Rnssi.';ii stal l' t.jIos ;h’(» i.s.sue(l by the 
bank which .-itaniis for ‘hi.s iiiupi .^r (.*> ike govi inmeiit 
•nuch as the “doparliiient tA' ’ stands to the 

Indian government. 

” Ojnvertible. 3 liK'niivci liblt'. •» Legal tender. 

8 Legal lender exc»*pb f»'r c.u'Ueirs. 

8 Not legal tender extept f'»r state due.s. 

7 At interest. « Without, interest, 

9 Indian notes are given lor giild ami silver, alf of 
wliich is retained by the treasur' except. .i;8,0O0,U00 
whieh is inve.spMl. Th.at limit was e.vceeded, in 1911, 
by over £‘28,000,000. 

10 Canadian issues up to £0,170,7.81 are guaranteed by 
y„- gold and gold or other securities. Notes, if any, 

III excess of this limit are guariiritoed by gold w hie.h the 
trea.sury retain.s. 

The Austro-Hungarian krone is assumed to 
-lOd. 

STATK SOCIALISM. See Socialism, 
Stai’k. 

STATES-GENKRAL. See ErATS-QitNituAiJX. 

STATICS, Social, and Social Dynamics. 
Allgusto Comte’s mode of conceiving in terms 
of applied matluunatics the essential factors of 
the social .state, and the order of its evolution, 
havo been already alluded to (v. CoM’rE, A., 
art. ii.). Under the head of .social statics 
Comte set out a number of “social instincts” 
—sociability, benevolence, labour (of muscle 
and mind), family life and co-operative activity 
—the action and reaction, or wpiilibrating 
funidioning of which results in what be termed 
“ the spontaneous order of human society.” 
Under social dynamics he treated of “the 
theory of the natural progi-css of human 
society,” finding tliat the disturbances in .social 
equilibrium made on the whole for improve¬ 
ment, and analysing this ])rogrc.ssive tendency 
into the three stage.s, theological, metapliysical, 
and positive, now current as perhaps the most 
pojmlar formula iu his philo.sophy. 

To political economy, even if cla.ssed as a 
branch of the inchoate science of sociology, 
these mechanical concepts have not in the way 
of method proved useful. Adopted for a time 
by writers who felt the inspiration of Comte’s 
great co-ordinating vision, and applied with 
rhetorical laxity, they are already virtually 
superseded in economics by the more abstract 
generalisations of pure mathematics on the 
one hand, and the more concrete and therefore 
more cognate concefits of orgardc phenomena 
on the other. Herbert Spencer, it is true, 
adapted them to some extent, defining social 
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Hi.atirs f‘*R Ircatin;^ of Iho rrjiiilibninn of a 
perfect KOficty, social tlyiiamics, o( tlic 

forces by which society is advance*! towanls 
perfection. Nevertheless they lonn in tlie 
economy of his thought a less e/fcctive scalfold- 
ing than tlic notion “social ru’ganisni.’ In 
(H)nsidcring social jihilosophy under a statical 
an<l dynamical aspect, lie claims to be dividing 
tlifi subject as J. S. Mii-f., following Comte, 
divi^lcfl political economy. Mill, however, 
though impludtly iniiidful of the analogy, 
only applies it, as an illustrative figure, at a 
late stage of the /'rimujjies (y. infra\ and, in 
tlie two woi-ks where lie docs take account of 
that mechanical aspect is more concerned, in the 
om*. to criticise Cointism, in the other to formu¬ 
late tlie logic of that historical method for social 
science where Comte’s concept of social dynamics 
lias riially, if indirectly, proved fruitful in results. 
11(3 is as little concerned as either Spencer or 
Comte to give more tiuin (to use the latter’s 
ipialilicatioii) “an exploratory value” to the 
inechani(3al metaphor, or to waste liimself in 
fitting a more abstract view of things to the 
rrhiliiicJfi inor(3 <;oncreto world of liis hypotheti¬ 
cal wealth-craving economic man. In this 
Iast-nani(3(l abstract entity indeed, reacting to 
the “ pr(3ssuro ” of his one desire, in so far as 
this is not neutralised by the opiiosing forces 
of dislike of work and of abstinence, Comte 
might hav(3 found, as Baukuot did, room for 
mechanical analogies. But it was precisely 
tlie hy{)oth(3tical, or so-callcd “metaphysical” 
(jharacter of political economy, pursued half 
consciously Iialf unconsciously hy earlier econ¬ 
omists, tliat turned Comte from that science. 

'riie ri'ally fruitful result in Comte’s method 
of letting the “simpler” concepts of inechanic.s> 
play arouml the field of social phenomena lay 
in Ids two governing ideas of continuity and 
solidarity, 'riie statical aspect showed him 
the elements of the social structure as an 
interrelated, interacting whole. And the true 
spirit of social dynamics, he h(?ld, “consists in 
conceiving of each consecutive social state as 
the necessary result of the ju'ceeding, and the 
indispcusahlc mover of the following, according 
to tin* axiom of liKiuNirz, etc.” Thus far, then 
a maMnuiiatioian of genius inspired Comte. 
I'rohably not even the nuxlern standpoint of 
regarding statics and kinetics as modes of 
dynamies would have h'd liim farther, viz. 
to a more critical research into tliose aj)parently 
irroducihlo factors of that on whicli he bestowed 
the somewhat musty designation of “spon¬ 
taneous order.” . For this it required advance 
in that histork,al metliod whicli he so earnestly 
prescrib(3d, and in those biological inductions 
which, for liiiu, were less dominated by “ the 
master-thought of . . . the gradual devolop- 
ini'ut of humanity” than was his own social 
dynamics. 

[C(unte, Positive Philosophyt bk. vi. chs. iii. v. 


•and vi.; cp. hk. i. ch. iv.—Spencer, Social Statics 
(IiS9‘2), p. 2’2‘J. -Mill, Principles of Pol. Econ.^ 
hk. iv. cli. i. ; Auguste Comte ami Positivism^ pp. 
88-106 ; Logic., bk. vi. ch. ix. and x.—Bagehot, 
Economic Studies^ pp. 73-77.] c. A. v. 

STATIONARY STATE. Adam Smith men¬ 
tioned the “stationary state,” describing it as 
the state in which a country had “that lull 
complement of riches which tlie nature of its 
laws and institutions permits it to acquire ” 
(^Wealth of NationSy bk. i. ch. viii. ; in bk. i. 
ch. ix. the “full complement” is said to be 
determined by “the nature of its soil and 
climate”). China is several times referred to 
as being in the stationary state ; Holland is 
really stationary ; Bengal is even “decaying.” 
In the stationary state, as described by Adam 
Smith, wages are low ; it is only in countries 
which progress rapidly that wages are high. 
Profits also are low. Adam Smith said nothing 
as to rent in the stationary state, but it was an 
easy step for his followers to ]»rocced to say 
that rent was high. James M ill simply followed 
the hints in the IFealth of JVatiovs, when in 
Commerce Defemicd (1807) lie r(3morkcd that in 
a stationary country wages arc at “ the lowest 
ratewhich isconsistent with common humanity” 
(ch. vi. p. 87). Ricahdo, while he did not 
mention the stationary state in so many words, 
yet made the concoptiou more dolinite. The 
stationary state virtually is that in which profits 
are just high enough to make the “trouble” 
and “risk” of “accumulation” worth while. 
AVages in any case are fixed, being the natural 
or necessary wages which habit and custom fix 
for the labourers. With the iirogress of society 
and the resort to poorer soils, proliU fall and vents 
rise until prolits arc at the Tninimum which just 
suffices to maintain accumulation. But when 
“ the very low rate of profits will have arrested 
all accumulation” (Ricardo’s JPor/cs, p. 67), 
“almost the whole produce of the couiitry, 
after paying the laliourers,” will go to the laud- 
owners. This was certainly considered by 
Ricardo a deplorable situation, and was ex¬ 
pressly so described by his con tern iioraries, and 
especially by M‘Cult.och. For writers of the 
sciiool of McCulloch wages were “naturally” 
low, and high profits were “ the real barometer, 
the true and infallible criterion of national pro¬ 
sperity ”; hence any approach to a stationary 
state in which protits were at the mininunu 
was an evil. Some protest against this point 
of view was raised by Chalmers {Political Ecnn- 
omij, vol. i. p. 43, vol. ii. p. 133) who pointed 
out that wages might be kept high “by tlie 
moral preventive check ” even in “ the ultimate 
stages of the wealth of a country.” J. S. Mill 
finally protested eloquently against the notion 
that the stationary state was to bo looked for¬ 
ward to with aversion (Political Eemomyy 
hk. iv. ch. vi.). Indeed, he wislicd the pro¬ 
gress of society to relax before the utmost limit 
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h.-wl b(!(Mi approached, pleadinf( in iiohh^ lan¬ 
guage for the enjoyment of solitude ami of the 
beauties of nature, for mental culture, and lor 
moral and social progress. With later writers, 
the discussion of a stationary state has ceased. 
The assumptions of an inevitably low, or at least 
fixed, rate of natural wages, and of a stage 
when accumulation would cease, which domi¬ 
nated the reasoning of the follo^'ers of Ricjardo, 
have been shaken by the experience of a gradual 
and steady advance in wages, and by an extra¬ 
ordinary and uninterrupted accumulation r*" 
capital; while tlie rapid progress of the arts 
has lessened the likelihood of any approach to 
a really stationary state. Hence the t<'pic 
hardly appears in recent books on political 
economy. A writer like Roschkij, imhued witli 
the historical spirit, refers to • ilourisiiing” 
and “declining” states of society (thus with 
reference to wages, to population, to luxury; 
Politisdie Oekommv\ §§ 171, 225, 2 i ; but a 
clearly-defined stationary state is not deemed 
worth mention, even in a historical sketch of 
population. Professor Mfirshall, again, uses 
the conception of a stationary state, not as in¬ 
dicating a stage which society will certainly or 
oven probably reach, but as a means of reasoning 
hypotlictically on permanent tendencies in the 
distributi<m of wealth. “The hypothesis of a 
stationary state is useful to illustrate many 
])oints in economics; but it is the nature of 
such hypotheses to be treacherous guides if 
pursued far away from their starting-points” 
{Princ. of Ec., bk. v. ch. xi. § 2, 2nd and 3rd 
ed.; cp. Stb ed. bk. v. ch. v. §§ 2-4). In one 
sense, France may be said to present the case 
of a country that has in fact reached the sta¬ 
tionary state. The population of France, a^tpi* 
having advanced at a fairly steady though 
gradually slackening rate through the greater 
part of the 19th century (setting aside changes 
from gain or loss of territory), has become prac¬ 
tically stationary since 1886, The census figures 
for the population of France were 38,218,903 in 
1886; 38,342,948 in 1891; 39,252,245 in 
1906. But industrial progress has continued 
ill Franco ; wealth has augmented, capital has 
increased, wages have tended to rise, cities have 
gained in numbers, the country districts have 
lost, so that the stationary state, in the sense 
in which the older economists understood it, 
has not been reached (Population, Economic 
Theoky). f. w. t, 

STATISTICS 

Statistical method, p. 467; Statistics, ]>. 409. 

Statistical Method in its common 
acceptation consists in the study of social 
phenomena which can be counted or expressed 
in figures. 1 The ways in which tlie observa- 

1 Levasscur, “La statistique cst I’^tude num^rique 
des faits sociaux." Lexis, “ Die SUtistik ist die zahlen- 
tiias.siee, Untersuchcjig des gesellsehaftlichen Men- 
scheuicbons.” 


lions are m.i<ie, ami llio mode of analysis, so 
that they may yield facts for social science, 
have been examined in the article Meitiod op 
POLITICAL KcONOM Y. 

The material is either population, fho 
number of people, number of births, deaths, 
marriages, Idind, paupers, criminals, or lacts 
connected wi<h the population— e.g. prices of 
commodities, wage.s of labour, distribution of 
w^ealth, amount of bank notes, etc. 

Observations are of two kinds—either enu- 
nieratory at a particular time, like a census, 
an agricultural enquHe, a Gcimaii Gev^erhezdh- 
lung; or continuously enumeratory, like regis¬ 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages. 

Tlie way in whi>‘h the i)hsi‘rvations rre made 
comprises the technique of statistics. The 
first step is collecting the statistics. This is 
a matter not only of administrative skill, but 
also of .scientific judgment. Wo cannot gather 
statistics of all social phenomena. Some are 
incapable of measurement; others w'ould not 
repay the effort. We must make a choice and 
gather those that are of most importanco. As 
a matter of fact, statistics are collected mostly 
through governmental agency, and those are 
gathered which are of administrative interest, 
such as the amount of exports and imports, or 
those which can be easily obtained in connection 
with administrative activity, such as the stat¬ 
istics of crime. In modern times the statistical 
activity of governments has been extended to 
investigations of simply social or scientific 
interest, such as births, deaths, and marriages, 
occupations, wages, etc. Thereby extended, the 
.statistical method becomes a most important in¬ 
strument of investigation in the social scicnce.s. 

The Statistical method reaches its limits 
owing to the difficulties of classification. When 
population is studied statistically, it is divided 
into groups, all the members of which, wliilc 
dilfcring in many particulars, have one common 
characteristic;. Classification fails cither be¬ 
cause the characteristic is not sharply enough 
defined, or because it depends upon the testi¬ 
mony of individuals W’hose statements (;annot 
be controlled. Classification by age, sex, and 
conjugal condition is elementary, and not 
difficult. Classification by nationality or race is 
possible on the basis of place of birth, because 
that is definite and generally known ; on the 
basis of political allegiance it is false; on the 
basis of blood or physical characteristics or 
language it is indefinite. For instance, the 
gi’eat ma.ss of Prussians are German on the basis 
of language, but if w^o take into consideration 
physical cliaractcristics, only 25 per cent of 
the population is pure German, t.«. German 
in speech and blonde in type; 24 per cent is 
principally German, t.e. German m speech, but 
mixed in type—blonde hair and grey eyes ; 
and 28 per cent is German in speech, but partly 
Slavic or romance in type—dark hair and grey 
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eypfi {ZcUscliHft des PrcKssisrhm sfati^fisehm 
JJuremtSf 1803, p. 190). In the IJnitod Sbitos 
census of 1800, they tried to ascertain the 
number of ])erson3 of pure and mixed African 
blood by distinguisliiiig blacks, mulattos, (piad- 
roons, and octaroons. But no physical distinc¬ 
tion is always to be dejicudcd upon, and the 
persons themselves were ignorant of their gene¬ 
alogy, 80 that the attempt was a failure. In 
these cases the charactei-istic was not dciinite 
cmnigh to permit trustworthy classification. 

Classilication of the population according to 
wealth or income fails because direct inquiries 
will uol. he answcr(!d truthfully, and outward 
marks fiil. Mven such a question as whether 
one is employer, employee, or w'orkiiig on one’s 
own account was imperfectly answered in the 
English ceiisiis of 1801, either because it was 
misunderstood or through perverseness. It is 
sai<l that questions in regal’d to religious de¬ 
nominations excite susi»icioii in France ; and 
questions in r(‘ga.rd to menial or physical in¬ 
firmity of members of the family excited con- 
siih-rahlo feeling in the Uiiiterl States in 1890. 
Dillicult ics of classilication occur also in occupa¬ 
tion statistics,* in regard to degrees of infirmity 
(blind or ]»art.ly blind), degree of illiteracy, 
wago.s, etc. 

The jiractieal statistician attempts to over¬ 
come these ditlieulties by making his scdiedulo 
as simple and the (juestions as direct and 
uue<[uivocal as jiossihle, and by arranging the 
(piestions so that; the answer to one will control 
more or less the answer to iiiiother. In some 
eases it is better to take a ])orlLOii of the class 
ratlier than the whole class, f.ij. 'wages from 
the pay-rolls of largo establishments ratlier 
than I'rom individual returns by all workmen. 
Again, one set of statistics Avill sometimes 
control aimllier, as tlio ages of very young 
children may ho ascertained more accurately 
from birth and death statistics than from the 
returns of parents, who often sim[)ly give the 
age to I lie nearest year. Finally, where it is 
impossible to reach a classilication directly, 
some symptom or iieighltouriiig circumstance 
may he used, as the number of persoms to a 
room or a house, or keeping or not keeping a 
servant, may indicate social class or economic 
woll-briug (cp. (,^h. Booth, /.//c ami Labour in 
London), 

'fho second step in statistical method is 
tahiilation and analysis of the returns. Sum¬ 
ming up the tigures in each class gives us of 
course the absolute numbers. For the purpose of 
analysis and coinparisoii these numbers may be 
ex[)ressed as ]>ro]>ortious, rates, and averages, 
e.fj. the po[)uhitiou of the United States consists 
of 8;“)*33 per cent native-born, and 14’77 per 
cent foreign-horn ; or of 87*8 per cent white 
and 12*2 coloured. A rate is the proportion 
between a number of events occurring in a year 
and the total population or some portion of 


the population immediately connected with the 
event. It is generally expressed in decimal 
form. Thus a hirth-rato would be expressed 
by saying there are 25 births for 1000 of the 
poimlation. It might be expressed by saying 
1 birth for every 40 of the population. The 
former method is geiicrally preferred. The 
suicide rate in England is 80 per 1,000,000. 
Sometimes a fraction of the jiopulatioii is taken, 
as ill France there are 171 legitimate births to 
1000 married women under the age of tifty. 
In England (in 1801) there were 8314 males 
employed per 10,000 males of and above ten 
years of age, and 3142 females employed per 
10,000 fV-inales of and above ten years of age. 

A coplf'i, j)ro})ortion is sometimes used in 
statistics, for instance dividing the total amount 
of tea consumed in any given country by the 
iiumhor <»r inhabitants,' wo get the 'per r.apUa 
consumption ; or dividing the total wealth by 
the TinmlxT of inliabitants, we get the per capita 
wealth. 

Finally we have the ai^cragr. or incaii, whicli 
rejn’cscnts an intermediate value of a number 
of «juauiilics, cjj. average wages, average birth¬ 
rate, cte. (ep. Avkrauk; Means, M ei hod of). 

The average is of inestimable use in statistics. 
It is the short expression for a long series, and 
hence can be used for purposes of comiiarisou, 
eaj. the avciage marriage-rato in France and 
Ue.rmany for twenty years. Some averages or 
means are inure than this—they are the middle 
value about xvhicli the variations tend to con¬ 
centrate, as the average stature of recruits, lii 
that cas«*, tlni average is said to bo typical. 

There are two common misuses of the average 
in statistical work. The first is averaging 
quantities which are not similar. Thus we 
often have aii average wages of men, Avomen, 
and childieu, Avhich shows us nothing cither in 
ri’spect to wages as income or wages .as hihour- 
eo.st(ep. M'aoks in UnitedStates of America). 
Such an average is not typical. Again, averages 
are drawn from too small a number of eases, so 
that any variation may be purely accidental. 
The mathematical method of determining 
wliethcr a variation is accidental or due to cause, 
is explaineil under the article Error, Laav of 
(see further Edgeworth, Statistical Methods^ iu 
jubilee, volume of London Statistical Soeicty), 

The third stop in statistical method is to 
compare the {statistics of one social phenomenon 
Avith those of another, in order to discoATr if 
there be any relation betAveeii the two. These 
relations may display themselves cither in space 
or time, c.y. high death-rates in urban com¬ 
munities ; hard times and an increase of crimes 
against property. Tliis is simply the method 
of concomitant variations (see art. Method of 
Foi.itigau Economy, vol. ii. p. 745). In the 
complexity of social phenomena many causes 
are bound together, and there is ahvays danger 
of attributing to one cause an el feet due to 
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another. Crime, for instance, is more frequent 
among tlie foreign-born population of the United 
States than among the native-born. But if we 
take account of the larger jn-oportion of adult 
males among the foreign-born, we si j ill suspect 
that the greater criminality is due as miuh to 
the sex and age proportion as to the nation¬ 
ality. 

If we could really isolate any single cause, 
the statistical method .vould unable us to 
measure its intensity, llow mucli is bad econ- | 
omic condition responsible for the inciv.ise ot 
crime ? This is a matter of greater rctlneno. nt 
of method which is somc'imos ]>ossible but is 
more often impossible. Bad economic condilion 
increases ciime, but is very seldom of such 
importance that a variation in it: i''suits in 
a proportionate variation in liie auiuunt of 
c? ime. 

The statistical mctliod, tliCTcror:. -‘ives ns 
• juantitative measurements of social \ lomcna. 
ll reveals to us certain relations which are 
more or less constant. Sumo of these are 
merely the expression of a fact whose cause we 
do not know, ejj, the constant excess of male 
over female births. Others are the ex[uession 
of a relation which remains constant .so long 
as circninstanccs romaiii about the same, as 
that the rate of suicide in England is 80 ]_>cr 
1,000,000 inhabitants. Others are cxprcs.siona 
of variations which are put into the form of 
cause and elfect, e.g. that economic condition is 
a cause of crime. The expression of these 
relations is sometimes called a statistical or 
sociological law. In regard to these so-callcd 
laws, it is only necessary to remark (1) that 
they are merely empirical laws of no high degree 
of validity—simple regularities that may bo 
easily aflcctcd in a great variety of ways. 
Suicide is influenced not only by economic con¬ 
dition, blit by social opinion, religions belief, 
external hindrances, etc., so that the number 
varies from year to year. (2) That the regu¬ 
larities of tho mass have no compelling force 
over tho individual. That the rate of suicide 
in England remains constant from year to year, 
does not mean that I am in any more danger 
of committing suicide than if tho rate fluctuated 
capriciously. (3) This last aflirmatioii means 
that statistics do not affect the doctrine of tho 
freedom of the human will. They only show 
that social actions arc controlled often and 
demonstrably by certain great and general 
influences. These things are sometimes I’or- 
gotteii when wo speak of the inevitablcness of 
social laws, of the responsibility of society for 
the crimes committed in its bosom, of the 
budget that must be paid, the budget of the 
galleys, the scafl’old, and the prison (.see article 
on Statistics). 

[Von Mayr, SlalisHJc wul (ieseUschaftslehre^ 
Erster IJand ; Theoretische Statistik. —Meitzcii, 
GescJiichte^ Thevrie^ and Technik der Slatistik ,— 


Westergaard, Die Orundzilge dcr Theorie der Sta¬ 
tist ik. —Von John, Oeschichte der Statist ik .— 
lliimelin, heden und AufsUizey vol. i. p. 208, Zvr 
Theorie der Statistik.—LQ\U^ article “StUistik” 
in Handu'drtertyach der Staidsi'nssenschaften.— 
Bertilloii, fours elemenlaire de Staiistiquf.— 
Tievasjjeur, La Population Fran^aise. —Edgeworth, 
Nalistical Meihf'dSf in Jubilee Volume of Statistical 
Society.' -Venn, 7'he Logic of Chance .— Keyin g, 
The Scope and Mtihod of Poliiital Fconoray.- - 
Mayo-Smith, StatistLs and Seeiolugy.'] u. :.i. -s. 

Statisi In viev» of the fait that 
it is still unsettled whether .'^tati.stics is more 
properly a science of ihings or a science of 
method, til:: term may ho lie Id to cover both 
iiolds. As a sciimeo of nn thod it is treated in 
the article StatiSIICAL Mhiinu. {q.v.). Even 
as a science of tl.ings, howovvr, controversy is 
not slight as to its precise, c.ontent, whether it 
he concerned only with tlie examination of tho 
conditions, past and present, of dillerent states 
and peo[»lcs, and the best modes of securing 
knowledge in this field ; whether the facts 
with which it is concerned are limited to those 
which permit of presentation in numerical 
foiin ; or whether lact.s presentable in .such 
form, no matter to what branch of knowledge 
they relate, are to bo considered within its 
scope. It is cerlain that workers of great 
eminence have not been contented to limit tho 
.scope of statistical investigation to tho facts of 
human societies, while very valuable additions 
to knowledge have been made by the statement 
and description of conditions which were not 
snscejdible of any accurate measurement for 
precise comparison with cognate facts. 

In any branch of statistical investigation 
which deals with human beings, and niatter.s in 
wtoli they are concerned, the observation of a 
numerous aggregate of cases, grouped together 
on account of similarity in some condition of 
importance in connection with the subject of 
investigation, i.s iiece.ssary. Individual cases 
.show considerable diflerences in the intensity 
of any characteristic possessed by them ; hut in 
a numerous aggregate it frequently happens 
that the degree of irregularity is not so great 
but that some type can bo determined to which 
all more or less approximate. Tho determina¬ 
tion of tho type and of tho extent and frequency 
of variations from it arc important problems. 
The comparison of tho measurements corre¬ 
sponding to the typo derived from different 
aggregates is one af tho most useful of the 
applicatioiLs of statistical knowledge. The 
aggi’cgates may ilifl’er either in the time or in 
the place at which they are observed, or in both. 
Country and country, time and time, may 
bo compared by comparison of the tabulated 
ineasuroincTits of the characteristic in question, 
and fhe jirogrcss of diflerent countries dver any 
selected jicriods may also be cjiiip.'ired. The 
Cl iiAriiKi M KTUui) {q.v.) is one of great utility for 
the ulfcctive carrying out of such comparisons. 
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The coni]>;irison of varioiLs [)liciioiiiciia which 
arc symptomatic of the inoial condition of the 
aj^gregjito under examination is ot more than 
merely scientific interest) inasinueh as it may 
point the way to an advantageous mod ideation 
of the inlluences of which the sym}>tom in 
question serves as a measure. In this connection 
it should 1)0 remarked that tlio regularity 
manifested by some plieiiomena ot this class 
has beoii ineoiT)!etly interpreted as indicating 
a lack of free-will on the part of individuals. 
Tlie steadiness of the number of crimes in 
proportion to pojnilation has impressed some 
oliscrvers with tlic idea that tlie criminal is a 
victim of some evil necessity for which he is 
not pei sonally responsible. A closer and wider 
investigation of facts is sufUcieut to demonstrate 
that ciiminality is dependent on human char¬ 
acter, and is only constant under conditions 
which imply constancy in the moral tone of 
the aggregate under examination. In any case 
the regularity in tlie aggregate implies no coin- 
juilsiou on any individual. As above pointed 
out, careful research into related phenomena 
may reveal the ap[)ropriato means for iutrodiic- 
iiig beneficent mo(lifyiug influences to diminish 
criminality. A connected subject is that of 
forecasting the future from observations of the 
past. The observed regularities in statistical 
]>hcnoiueiia can only bo expected to continue 
on the hypothesis that the producing causes, of 
the operation of which the observed idiemmicna 
are symptoms, continue to operate in equal 
iutcn.sity in future. 

Ill all statistical empiiries having as their 
object the determination of a typo which may 
ho ro]»resenhitive of the aggregate to which the 
enquiry refers, it is of importance that the 
characteristics of the aggregate should not bo 
lost by iuclndiiig under the one aggregate two 
or more groups of essentially different oharacters. 
Recently Professor Karl Pearson has shown 
how, in certain cases, the observations relating 
to sneli separate groiqis may bo sufficiently 
disentangled to permit of studying the results 
separately, by the applicatitni of a suitable 
principle in dealing with the numerical observa¬ 
tions when the separation of the groups them¬ 
selves, before making the observations, is not 
open to the investigator (cp. Phil. Trans.^ 1894 
and IS95). 

[For the history of the progress of statistical 
science reference may be made to Meitzeii, (te- 
schichte^ Tkeorie uud Technik tier Statistik^ and 
for a statement of the development of official 
statistics and their present position, to the articles, 
chiefly by Dr. E. J^Iischler, “ Dio aiiitliche Statistik 
in den ein/olnen Stnaten” in Conrad’s HandivOrtcr- 
buck; also to the works mentioned in the article 
on Statistical Mkthod, to the address by Sir 
Rawson Rawsoii and the papers by Dr. Mouat 
and Mr. Guy in the Jubilee volume of the Roy.al 
Statistical Society and the presidential address to 
the same society by Mr. J. B. Martin in the 


Journal for 1896, and to Dr. Jacques Bcrtillon, 
Cours Heifientaire de Statistique. For first use ol 
term, see Achknwall, G. There are several 
very useful compilations of comparative statis¬ 
tics, among which that of Dr. von Juraschek, 
Oeographisch-slaiidische Tabellen, is very compact 
and includes much of general utility in its annual 
issues. The elaborate bibliographies of various 
subjects attached to the chapters of Dr. von Mayr’s 
^^fatistik- und Gesdlschaftslehre may l .)0 referred to 
for information a.s to the extensive literature umler 
special heads. W. F. Sheppard “ On the Geometri¬ 
cal Treatment of the * Normal Curve ’ of Statistics” 
in the Proceedings of the Pi.oyal Society^ vol. Ixii. 
mimlier 381, p. 170, 1897.] a. w. f. 

STATUTE OF MERCHANTS. This 
measure, recognised as law in 1285, jicssesses a 
two-fold importance, the one in the history of 
constitutional, the other in that of commercial 
law. It was really an ordinance put forth by 
the king and council at Acton Burnell in 1283 
in the presence of deputies from the tow'iis, 
owing to which last circumstance it acquired 
the authority of a parliamentary statute. 
Commercially it was of impoitance as being 
designed to facilitate the recovery of debts. 
The machinery for creating a “contract of 
record,” which is the legal deluiitioii of the 
statute merchant, had before the accession of 
Edward I. been by way of recognisance. This 
]»rocednre, which took place in the king’s 
court, was affiicted with “ the law’s delay ” 
(stat. mere. 13 Ed. 1. e. 6), to remedy which 
the now measure was enacted. It was probably 
borrowed at the instance of foreign merchants, 
as the preamble of the act discloses, from the 
debt book (Schuldbnch) of Hamburg, Riga, and 
other continental towns. The expository re¬ 
enactment in 1285 of the ordinance of 1283 
recites the “malice and false interpretation” 
of the shcritis as its justification, an evidence 
that the law had inlluGiitial opponents. The 
original ordinance of 1283 provided that a 
debtor should appear with his creditor before 
the mayor of T^ondoii, Hull, or Bristol, make 
acknowledgment of liis debt and of the day of 
payment, ainl witness with his seal the entry 
of this acknowlcilgment or recognisance by a 
clerk upon a bill obligatory {cscrit de obli- 
g(U'ion) seale<l with the king’s seal. This 
bill was transcribed on to a roll in the 
custody of the mayor. On the day of 
payment due the creditor was entitled to 
present his bill to the mayor, and on its verifi¬ 
cation by iho roll, the mayor was empowered to 
cause the movables of the debtor to be sold to 
the amount of the debt or in default of a 
purchaser to be delivered to the creditor at a 
reasonable price. The king’s seal conveyed a 
title to the purchaser. In default of movables 
witliin the mayor’s jurisdiction, the recognis¬ 
ance might bo certified into chancery, and any 
slu-ritf oil receiving a writ from the chancellor 
was authorised to seize and sell the debtor’s 
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movables within his jurisdiction. In default 
of goods, the person of the debtor might be 
seized and imprisoned at the creditor’s expense 
for bread and water, which expense was added 
to the debt. If the creditor were a niorchant 
stranger the debtor’s goods might further bo 
charged with the expenses occasioned by deten¬ 
tion in England. Smeties were permitted, 
subject to the same penalties as the principal 
debtor. In 1285 this was inoditied by the 
provision that the creditor might procure the 
arrest of the debtor’s person immediately upon 
default, and a compulsory sale of the debtor’s 
chattels was legal only after the interval of 
tw’o quarters of a year, within which time the 
imprisoned debtor was at liberty to order the 
sale himself. This charge, wlule improving 
the security of the creditor, was also in a 
measure favourable to the dohtor as facilitating 
a profitable realisatum of assets (sec T ‘ Mer¬ 
chant). The statute was also extruacd to all 
fairs (see Fairs and Markets; MEDT^EVAn 
Fairs on the Continent). Another provision 
shows that the use of the ordinance had 
been enlarged to secure debts due from English 
landowners ; for the merchant creditor became 
entitled to an assignment of the debtor’s lands, 
and therewith to the rights incident to a freehold 
such as the writ of Novel Disseisin, to protect 
his possession, and this even against the debtor’s 
heir. It is evident that these changes gave 
great offence to the landed gentry, for in 1311 
the lords *‘ordainers” procured, among the 
ordinances of that year, a prohibition of the 
extension of the statute of merchants to parties 
other than merchants, and of seizures under it 
to other lands than burgages, i,e. lands iu 
towns holden at a rent. At the same iiiao 
the statute was excluded from fairs where it 
interfered with the seigiiorial rights, but ex¬ 
tended to the towns of Newcastle, Nottingham, 
Exeter, Southampton, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Canterbury, Shrewsbury, and Norwich. The 
procedure under the statute of merchants 
which went by the name of a “statute 
merchant ” became, at a later date, practically 
indistinguishable from that of a “statute 
staple ” (see Staple). The statute merchant 
is described by Tomlins’s Imw Dictionary, cd. 
1836, as “one of the common assurances of the 
kingdom.” The act of 1285 was repealed by 
the Statute Law Revision Act 1863. 

[D. Maepherson, Annals of CfnmM/rcCy Tjondon, 
1805, i. 439, 441.— Statutes of the Realm, 1810, 
i. 63, 98, 165, 286.—T. E. Tomlins, Law Diction¬ 
ary, London, 1836 (4th. ed.), (s.v,). —G. Schanz, 
Englische Uanddspolitik, Leipzig, 1881, i. 389, 
642.—W. Stubbs, Const, Hist, of England, Ox¬ 
ford, 1877, ii. 116, 330. Chronological Table of 
Statutes, London, 1890, p. 14. — Pollock and 
Maitland, Hist, Ehig, Law, Cambridge, 1895, ii. 
202.] LS.L. 

STATUTE OF MERTON. See Merton, 
The Statute of. 


STATUTUM MERCATORUM. See Statute 
OF Merchants and Law Merchant. 

STEELBOW TENANTS (Scotland) were 
farmers, receiving from the landowner a cevtain 
quantity of stock, corn, straw, and implements 
with the land. These “ steelbow goods ’had 
to be returned in kind at the end of the lease. 
The system arose at the begiiiniiig of the 14th 
century. ViLUCfNAiiE was falling into decay, 
and the new ehns of free tenants had not 
enough capital of fchei: own to st;*ck their 
farms without aid from the liindowner. 

Similar ciicumstaiiccs in England produced 
the same results in the “stnfk and land” 
leases, which appeared al'I n- tin* Blacv Death. 
Adam Smith mentions the survival of this 
tenure in the Highlands, and compares it with 
the metayer system of Franco (see Metayage). 
lie complains that thfs great share the land- 
owner took of the fEirrn produce -one half— 
must bo a great hindrance tc improvement of 
the land. 

No tenant would take the trouble, risk, and 
expense of improvements, of which lie did not 
reap the whole benefit. Moreover, the land- 
owner’s cattle were used too much for carriage 
and other outside purposes, the profits of which 
were not shared ^vith the landowner. 

L. R. H. 

STEELYARD, The, was the establishment 
in London of the Easi’ERLINgs, the German 
merchants belonging to the Teutonic Hanse. 

It was situated on the north bank of the 
Thames, a short distance to the west of London 
Bridge; occupying, in fact,"^ part of the site of 
the i)rcsent Cannon Street railway station. It 
formed » parallelogram, somewhat less than 200 
feet wide along the river, with a depth twice as 
great back to Thames Street; it included, besides 
wharves, warehouses, and residences, a stately hall 
adorned by Holbciu with allegorical representations 
of the Triumph of Riches and the Triumph of 
Poverty ; and the whole was enclosed on the three 
landward sides by strong walls. That such de¬ 
fences were necessary is shown by the events of 
1493, when a London mob burst in and pillaged 
the warehouses and chambers. After the expulsion 
of the Hanseatic merchants from England in 1598, 
the land and buildings remained the property of 
the League, and were let to German and other 
merchants for business purposes. Even when the 
old etlifices were burnt down in the great fire of 
1666, it was thought well to replace them by new 
warehouses, which continued to belong to the 
Hanseatic cities, Liibeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
until the property was sold to a railway company 
in 1852. There were similar though smaller 
establishments at Boston and Lynn, known by tho 
same name. 

[The one great authority is J. M Lappenberg, 
UrkundlicJw Ueschichte des hansischen Stahlhofes 
zu London, Hamburg, 1851, where will be found 
the most minute and intricate details of the history 
of the several buildings. Based upon this is the 
popular article on “ 'fhe Hanseatic Steelyard in 
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Lornlon ” in R. Pauli, Pictures of Entjhmd^ 
Kng. trails. Tlie origin of the nanie ainl of 

the German equivalent >S7a////i<y*isiiii‘*ei tain ; with 
the older explanations in Lappenherg i)p. 70, 174, 
compare tlie more recent in tlie (JenUirif Dtction- 
ary (s.v,). Pictures and ])lans of the Steelyard 
are given at the end of Lappenbcrg, and in ilerbert, 
fjicenj Oum/rtnies, vol. i. cli. ii.—where, however, 
there are some gross inisl.akes in the identification. 
Of the account, probably somewhat idealised, given 
by Wtirdenhagcn, /)e lehuspuhiicis Ilanscaticis^ 
16 tl, of the quasi-monastic or collegiate regula¬ 
tions for the daily life of the residents, an abridge¬ 
ment will also be found in Ilerbert {ii.s.). Stow, 
Suroey of London, If/JS (in cd. IMorley, 1890, p. 
2dd) gives a list of Hanseatic inqiorts, and of the 
buildings in his tirm;. The most recent account 
of tlie last days of the Ifanse in England is that of 
Richard Ehrenberg, Uamhwry nnd Enybind im 
ZrUalter der Koniyia ElizaheUi, Jena, 18961 
(see Hansk ok London ; 11an.su Towns; Hanse¬ 
atic Lkaohe). w. .1. A. 

STEIN, Hkinuicu EuiKOHroii Kajil, 
Freiherii vom (1757-1881), \va.s by birth an 
imperial knight, sovereign in lii-s own terri¬ 
tories, and owing no allegiance to any one but 
the emperor. In 1778 lie went to (Ibttiiigcn, 
then ilio great centre of juristic and ])olitical 
teaching, where be studied law, and, in an 
oxtra-a(!a<lemio way, Engli.sb history, politics, 
and political economy. lie becamo well 
acquainted with the work of Adam Smith, 
ami adopted his doetrines, diverging from 
him only in [iriinis on which, as statesman, 
German, and man of the 19th century, ho 
was led to modify his views. In 1777 ho 
loft the imi\Trsity and travelled in Germany 
for about tlireo years. In 1780 lie entered 
the service of Frcilcrick the Great in tho 
department of mining, and, four years later, 
was appointed flire(;tor of tho Westphalian 
mine.s. Nor was he unfitted for tho position ; 
Alexander von IIumroldt declared him to bo 
ono of tho men of his time best acquainted 
with metallurgy. In 1781 lio was employed 
on a mission to induee tlie elector of Mainx to 
join tho league of ])rincos which Frederick was 
forming to oppose the designs of Joseph II. in 
relatii)!! to South Gonnaiiy ; in this mission he 
was successful. In 17S6-S7 he made a mineral- 
ogical and technical visit to England. Declin¬ 
ing di[)lomatic ajipointments which were otfered 
to him, ho was made a director of tho war- 
and-domains chambers of Cloves and Hamm, 
and bccamo in 1796 supreme president of all 
tho chambers in Westphalia, where he intro¬ 
duced the sj'stem of road-making without 
corvees. Ho was employed in the transfer to 
Prussia of tho dominions of the Wc.stphalian 
bishoprics in accordance with the prineip.il 
rc.solution of the imperial deputation in 1802, 
;ind performed the ta.sk with great judgment 
and forb»'arance. In 1801 he became Prussiau 
iniiii.stcr of state, witli the charge of customs. 


exci.se, trade, and manufactures — an office 
which he carried on with his accustomed vigour 
and imlustry. His most important achieve¬ 
ment in this position was the abolition of 
provincial customs, or, in other words, the 
establishment of free trade within the Prussian 
dominions (December 1805). He was by nature 
a practical economist, and, up to the time of tho 
Pru.ssian catastrophe, he had devoted liimself 
to the conduct of the national industry and 
finance oxclu.sivcly. Hut the circumstances of 
his country ins[)ircd liim with a war policy. 
Objecting to a man .so able and patriotio as 
Harden RE RG being pas.scd over by the king 
at a critical period, as well as to the mainten¬ 
ance of a personal cabinet distinct from the 
ministry, ho asked for and ol)tained his 
dismi.s.sal in January 1807. He was recalled 
in the same year, and remained in office for 
thirteen month.s. His immediate task was to 
bring the French occu[tation to an end by 
j>aying the indemnity ; Ids further ta,sk was 
the civil reorganisation of Pru.ssia, as Scharn- 
hor.st was charged witli the military. He now 
carried out in conjunction with Hardcnberg 
the great peaceful revolution -for such it 
deserves to bo called -u.sually designated tho 
Stein-1 lardenbcrg legislation. In September 
1808 Napoleoif iutercepti^d a letter of Stein’s 
wbieh revealed bis anti-French designs, and 
at the same time tlie king rcfirsed to adopt 
tho minister’s warlike policy, whilst the French 
party among the rioUcsne caballed against 
liim. Aecoivlingly in the November of that 
year lie resigned ulHce. He drew up in his 
retirement a political testament, from which, 
as well as from other manifc.stos of his, we 
gather that, besides the economic, administra¬ 
tive, and municip.Tl reforms already elfccted or 
at least m.'itured in conception, ho contemplated 
tlie abolition of hereditary jurisdictions, a 
reform of the nobility, an ecclesiastical and 
educational reform, ami tho introduction of 
some sort of |>.irli.Tmentary system. 

ll.iving taken a Icvuliiig part in tho recon¬ 
struction of Prussia, he became, after an 
interval of forced quietude, the principal autlior 
of the liberation of Germany. In December 
1808, Napoleon issued a decree of proscription 
against liim, and lie retired lirst to Bohemia 
and .Iforavia, aflerwards by invitation of tho 
emperor Alexandir to Russia, becoming for 
years his chief adviser, especially on German 
affairs, lie accompanied the Russian army in 
ils march to Prussia, and was usually at the 
headipiaiTcrs of tho allies till they entered 
France, When the central administration for 
the government of tho recovered provinces was 
formed, Stein was made a member of it, and, 
on its reconstitution after the battle of Leipzig, 
he was placed at its head. Ho was a strong 
advocate of the di.splacement of Napoleon and 
Hie restoration of the Bourbons—which latter 
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seems, indeed, to have been the only possible 
policy at the time. Ho was invited by Metter- j 
nich to preside in the diet of the new con¬ 
federation, and by ITardenberg to act as 
representative of Prussia in that body, but 
declined these oll'ery. He took, however, some 
part in local government, pn\siding over the 
provincial estates of Westphalia during three 
of their sessions. The king appointed him a 
member of the council of state in 1827. He 
spent much of his later years in organising a 
society for the publication of the origii-.J 
materials of German history—a xaoject vr;d- 
ised in Pertz’s AfonuvicnUt. 

Stein had gieat moral elevation and a 
massive grandeur of character, and is altogctlicr 
an impressive and imposing figare. There is 
much about him that reminds us of Tuu(;ot. 
He had, no doubt, his defects, amongst which 
was a somewhat narrow Germa.iL^"' which 
however probably aided him in tL. lisehargo 
of his historic otiicc by giving liim the 
necessary concentration and intensity. He 
was not without aristocratic prejudices, and 
was only imperfectly imbued with the modern 
spirit. Hut bo was a great man and did a 
great work ; and not only Germany but Europe 
should hold his memory in everlasting honour. 

The principal feature of the 8tein-Hardcn- 
berg legislation was the abolition of serfdom. 
But it must not be supposed that the two 
ministers whoso names are peculiarly associated 
with it were alone in advocating or planning 
the emancipation cdi(;t. Frederick William 
III. had always had such a measure at heart; 
it was thoroughly prepared in ]»ublic opinion, 
and had been elaborated by a special com¬ 
mission (see Ha RDKNBEJiG and Sciion). In 
this edict, signed by the king October 9, 1807, 
it was decreed that the serfdom {Untertha7ii<i/,cU) 
of those who possessed their peasant holdings 
by liercditary tenure should at once cease to 
exist throughout the monarchy, and that serf¬ 
dom should come to an end altogotlier from 
Martinmas 1810. The menial services to 
which peasants had been subject were also 
abolished ; but any obligations to tlieir lords, 
binding them as free persons—arising, that is 
to say, out of their possession of property or 
out of a special contract—were to remain un¬ 
changed until redeemed by mutual agreement. 
Frederick William I. had abolished serfdom 
on the royal domains in the kingdom of 
Prussia, properly so called, in the case of 
peasants holding directly from the crown ; and 
now oil 28th October 1807 a cabinet order 
extended this abolition to all the domains; 
and in the following July the domain tenants 
obtained full right of pro[)erty in their hold¬ 
ings, subject, however, to the continued ]myracnt 
of certain dues and services. 

The emancipating edict also^stablishcd free 
trade in land though not in the modern 


English sense of the phrase. It was a rule, of 
law that noble estates could only be held by 
nobles, and that persons of the middle class 
{hilrgerlirher llcrkmifC) could only possess 
them by special permission of the king ; so 
also that peasant land ccuid only be held by 
peasants, and lands belonging to civic com¬ 
munities by citizens. All these rules were 
now aholishe<l, special provision.s being i ttro- 
duced at Stein s suggestion to prevent the 
undue consolidation of peasant lioidings or 
their absorption into tne estates of the land¬ 
lords. Tlio lesliictious were also removed 
which prevented the members ot' the several 
social classes iroin ei.gnging in certain occupa¬ 
tions, and in gcfieral forbade .'heir passing into 
classes to whieli they dui not previously be¬ 
long ; and every one was set at liberty to choose 
or change at will his calling or trade. It can¬ 
not be doubted tliat tlicso rolorms greatly con¬ 
tributed to the regeneration of Ihaissia, and did 
much t o awaken the strung sent iment of patriot¬ 
ism and sense of national unity which brought 
about in the following years the liberation of 
the country frojn tlio tyranny of Napoleon. 

Hardenberg afteiwards considerably ex¬ 
tended the provisions of the emancipating 
edict. By the ordinance of Itlth March 1811, 
all dm^s and services from tenants on the 
domain lands w(ne abolished in consideration 
of definite money payments; and on 14th 
September of the same year a corresponding 
edict was issue<l ^dating to peasants on the 
estates of landlords. This last made the 
peasant full owner of the land ho cultivated, 
and relieved him of all payments in kind or 
in money, and all labour on the property of 
tlie landlord, who was compensated by receiv¬ 
ing a portion of the tenant's liolding—onc-third 
in the case of hereditary tenancies, and one- 
half in tlio case of a tenancy for life or for a 
term of years or at will—and by being at the 
same time set free from all his legal obligations 
of contributing towards the maintenance or 
assistance of tlie tenant. For tlic surrender 
of the fixo(| proportion of the holding might 
be substituted, with the con.sont of the land¬ 
lord, either a yearly rent or the immediate 
payment of an equivalent sum of money. 
These enactments had the effect of establishing 
the system of peasant j)roprietorship as it now 
exists ill Prussia. 

Further steps were also taken to remove 
restrictions on trade. In llccember 1810, it 
had been enacted that a trade certificate should 
authorise tlie holder to practise a trade any¬ 
where in the irionarcliy, without interference 
from any corporation or individual. By the 
edict of 7th September 1811, Hardenberg 
practically abolished gilds, or at least 
deprived them of all coercive power, and 
changed tliein into volunto.ry associations, 
j This later legislation of Hardenberg, both as 
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to land and as to trade, was disapproved by 
Stein, who was more conservative by tempera¬ 
ment, and wished rather to reform than to 
abolish old (Icrman institiitioiis. 

[Stein wrote, at the rerpiest of the crown 
prince of Pavaiia, an antobiograpliy, in very curt 
and oflicial stylo, whicli originally ended at the 
Peace of I^iris, but to wliich some passages vycre 
subsequently ad<le<l, de.scrii>ing his occupations 
after his retirement. K M. Arndt, author of 
Des de.idschtd Valerland, who saw much of 
Stein from the beginning of the war of liberation 
to tlie end of his life, wrote in 1850, by desire of 
Bunsen, Ids recollections of tlm statesman. The 
staml.'ird (iennan life is that by G. H. Pertz 
(the editor of i\\Q MonumcnUi Oenminiae llistorica) 
in 0 vols., a most valuable work on the man and 
his period. Tlie English reader will find a full 
acr .lint of both in Prof. Seeley’s fAfe mid Times 
of Stein (3 vols., 1878),a work founded through¬ 
out on original documents, and these collected from 
the most various sources ami studieil witli conscien¬ 
tious c.'ire and penetrating judgment]. J. K. T. 

STEIN, Louknz von (1815-1890), born at 
Eckertdbnlo in Schleswig, was educated at a 
military school and at the gymnasium of Elcns- 
biirg, and studied at the univeraities of Kiel 
and Jena. After having been for some time 
employed at Copenbagen as a government official 
for Schleswig, ho went to the univci’sity of 
Berlin to complete his scicntilic education. 
During a subsequent residence at Paris, ho 
studiecl closely the life of tho j)coj)lo, beciamo 
ac<[uaintod with Lotus BlANC, Considcu*ant and 
Caijet, and thorongbly learned tho characters 
and principles of these and other leading 
socialists. In 1846 ho was appointed professor 
extraordinary of tho political sciences at Kiel, 
but lost this position in 1850, when tho 
supremacy of Denmark in the duchies Avas 
restored. In 1855 lie was called to Vienna as 
professor of political science, and worked tliero 
as such, with uiidiininished zeal and spirit, till 
1888, when ho retired, maintaining, however, 
his intellectual activity to the end. 

11 is writings cover the entire field of economic 
science and a part of the theory of politics, 
properly so calleil. 11 is Lehrbuch dir Natiomd- 
Oekonomic appeared in 1858 (3id ed. 1887); his 
Verwaltnmjslchre in 1865 et 5<^|7.,aiid an abridgment 
of it, entitled Handbuch der Ver^oaUungslekre in 
1870 (3r<l ed. 1887-88) and his Lehrbuch der 
Fiiuinzwisseusr/u(/t, in which he studied the finan¬ 
cial systems of all ihe countries of Europe, in 
1860 (5th ed. 1885-86). lie and R. von Moui. 
are regarded as the creators of the modem science 
of administration; they substituted, says Co.ssu, for 
the empirical Polizemissenscha/t of the cameralists 
(see Camkhamstic Science) a new science of ad¬ 
ministration adapted to tho Avauts of our oavu time, 
and, of necessity, comprising economic elements. 
Stein compares, in his work on tlio subject, the 
administrative systems of France, Germany, and 
England. All his writings give evidence of a very 
high order of ability, though sometimes they aatic 
too much iiitluenceii by the metaphysics of IIeukl 


{q.v.)f while he sometimes is led, by his love ol 
system and his lively imagination, to erroneous or 
premature generalisations. A special object which 
he keeps in view is to exhibit the close relations 
which exist betAveen economics, law, and philo¬ 
sophy. The Avork by which his name is best known 
in England is his Socialis)Hus und Konmuuisnius 
des h&iUigea Frankreichs (1843 ; 2iid ed. 1848), 
in Avliich he utilised his early Parisian experiences. 
It was afterwards re-Avritten and expan(|ed, and 
published under the name (Jeschichle der socialen 
Ikweguvg in Frankreich (1850-51). Stein was 
in a Iiigh degree awakening and stimulating as a 
lecturer and teacher, and had many thousamls of 
pupils, inclnding a number of Japanese youths, 
sent over by their government to study the western 
sciences. He was ejlitor of the Cenlralhlati fur 
Fisenbahnen und Damjfschijfahrt, 1861-87, and 
of tho Zeilschrift fOr Misenbahnen und D. der 
oslerreichischen Monarchic, 1886-90. 

[Inama in Allg. Deutschs /Jio^r.—Stainmhammer 
in Ifandw. der -Cossa, Introd. alio Studio 

dclV E. P., ed. 1892, p. 534 ; English ed. 1893, 
p. 408.1 J. K. I. 

STEPHEN, James (1759-1832), laAvycr and 
distinguished anti-slavery agitator, was master 
in chancery Feb. 1811 to March 1831. He 
may be regarded as one of the ablest legal 
advocates of the anti-slavery group (see also 
ABOLITIONlsr). 

The publication of his most famous work, The 
Slavery of the British West India Colonies deline¬ 
ated (2 vols., London, 1824-30, 8vo) extended 
over six years. The title exactly describes the 
work. Vol. i. treats of the legal status of the 
West India slave, showing how lie or she Avas de¬ 
barred from giving Icgil evidence, bereft of the 
right of self-defence, and shaiiiofully neglected in 
education. The volume closes with an account 
of the ditlerent kinds of Enfranchisement and 
Manumission. Vol. ii. treats of agricultural 
labour in the torriil zone, and tho pernicious effect 
of its excess Avhen forcibly exacted, Avith the 
consequent decline of population among the 
predial slaves on sugar estates. Chap. iv. exposes 
the barbarities practised on these plantations in 
excess of labour exacted under the lash, both as 
to time and actual phy.sical exertion. Not only 
is the feeding, clothing, and housing of the negroes 
bad to the last degree, but they are even treated 
harshly when sick. Instances are quoted of ill- 
treatment, resulting in the slave’s death. Chap, 
viii. concludes the Avork. Slavery is shewn to be 
a disgrace to Great Britain. The author quotes 
Mr. Pitt’s vieAV of compensation, and makes an 
urgent appeal to parliament to “undo the heavy 
burthen and let the oppressed go free.” 

This great Avork was both preceded and 
accompanied by smaller publications on the subject, 
New Reasons for abolishmg the Slave Trade, by 
the author of War in Disguise (J. S.), 1807, 8vo. 
~A Dfence cf the Bill for the Registration oj 
Slaves in Letters to U'. WUberforce, London, 1816, 
8vo.— ibid. Letter the Second, London, 1816, 8vo. 
—England enslaved by her own Slave Colonies, 
1st ed. London, 1826, 8vo, 2nd ed. 1826, London, 

8VO. Stephen i^o published War in Disguise, <yr 
the. Frauds of Neutral Flags, 1st ed. London, 
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.1805y 8vo ; 3rd ed. London, 1806, a pamphlet 
on international law, and The Danyers qf the 
Country, by the author of War in Disguise (J. S.) 
London, 1807, 8vo. a. l. 

STERLING. See Easterlings; Pound 
Sterling. 

STEUART, Sir James (1712-1780), was 
born at Edinburgh, the only sou of Sir James 
Steuart, solicitor-general of Scotland ; great 
magistrates were also among his ancestors on 
both sides. Educated in tlie university of his 
native city, he was admitted as an advocate hi 
1735. He then, accdrdiiig to the custom oi 
the period, went abroad and travelled for some 
years in the Netherlands, France, Spain, and 
Italy. At Rome he was presented to the Young 
Pretender, and became one of his most devoted 
and faithful supporters ; he drew up the mani¬ 
festo addressed to the people of England at the 
commencement of the insurrecti'^n of 1746. 
After Culloden, Steuart retired to j : ince, and 
took up his residence at Angoul6me, where he 
applied himself to the study of political economy 
and hnanco, for which he had always shown a 
marked predilection. He afteiwards removed 
with his family successively to Paris, Bmssols, 
Frankfort, Tubingen, Venice, Padua, and 
Antwerp, thus extending tlie range of his social 
observation. At the peace of 1763 he was 
allowed to return to Scotland on certain con¬ 
ditions ; and in 1767 recovered the full rights 
of citizenship. In 1770 the work on M'hich 
his reputation rests appeared. The range of 
subjects with which it deals is indicated in the 
title —An Inquiry into tlie Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Economy, being an Essay on the Science of 
Domestic Policy in Free Nations, in which are 
particularly considered Population, Agriculture, 
Trade, liuiustry. Money, Coin, Interest, Circula¬ 
tion, Banks, Exchange, Public Credit and Taxes. 
He describes it as ^‘an attempt towards reducing 
to principles and forming into a regular science 
the complicated interests of domestic policy,” 
offering it only ‘^as a canvas for better hands 
than his to work upon.” The book was at first 
well received at homo, but after the publication 
of the Wealth of Nations, it fell into neglect, and 
has never since been much studied in England. 
Opinion respecting it has varied much among 
foreign economists. Many of the Germans from 
Hufeland (1807) to Hasbach (1891) have 
estimated it very highly. HERRENscimAND 
declared Steuart to be the most thorough 
{Orundlichste) of all the English economists. 
Rehberg thought him more important than 
Smith, and valued so highly his exposition of 
the theory of money and prices that he .said it 
ought, as a work of instruction, to be placed 
beside the Prindpia of Newton. He thought it 
very desirable that Steuart should find an 
interpreter {BearUiter), as Smith had found one 
in J. JL Say. Koscher also holds him to have 
been “a great economist,” who, by the higher 


merit of Adam Smith, and especially by the 
classic form of the latter’s exposition, has been 
thrown unduly into the shade. On the other 
hand, in the view of Gentz, “Steuart is to 
Smith what a very practised calculator is to 
a profound mathernatioiai: ” ; and the Italian 
Cossa, whilst admitting that b; has good ideas 
on population, taxes, machinery, the influence"^ 
of the market, and the distribution of systems 
of cultivation, adds—“ It is mere pedantry to 
compare with the Physiocrats and with Adam , 
Smith, a wi’iter who could not distinguish 
between money and capital, value and price, 
wages and profits.” One characteristic which 
has doubtless won for him the special esteem of 
the Germans is the rclativilii of his conceptions 
(which Rosehej- regards among tho most 
marked advances in et^onomics before Smith), 
his constant icferenco to the stage of general 
national culture as inlluenciiig industrial life, 
anrl his often repeated enforcement of the 
necessity of adapting public policy to “the 
spirit, manners, habits, ami customs of a people.” 
He agreed, too, with most of the recent Germans 
in his sense of the danger of excessive abstrac¬ 
tion, of too wide generalisation in deductive 
reasoning/ and of neglecting “tho infiiiehce of 
concoiriitant circumstances” on economic facts. 

Steuart is to bo viewed as one of those eclec¬ 
tics of the 18th century who, like Forbonnals 
in France, .Iusti in Germany, Sonnenfels in 
Austria, and Genovesi in Italy, attempted to 
produce a connected series of dissertations on 
the several subjects with which political economy 
deals, before the foundation of tho study on a 
truly scientific basis. He, as well as those 
foreign writers, adopted a system of moderate 
inercairtilism, from which his acquaintance with 
the Essays of Hume had not converted him. 
In the spirit of the mercantile school, he con¬ 
sidered political ecoliomy (he had adppted that 
name from MoNTCHRitTiEN) to bo not so much 
a science as an art, having for its object “to 
provide food, other necessaries, and employment 
for every member of a society.” We find in 
him many survivals of tbo characteristic pre¬ 
judices of the mercantilists. Thus, for example, 
lie entertains an altogether exaggerated view of 
the influence which statesmen can exercise on 
the national well-being. He dwells too much on 
the circulation of money as the one thing 
needful, the doing which tends to obscure 
all our notions o( industrial economy. He 
over-estimates the importance of foreign as 
compared with domestic trade. And he seems 
to countenance the old opinion expressed by 
Montaigne, that in tho commerce of peoples 
“ le profict de I’un est le dommage de Faultre.” 

The plan and leading features of the Inquiry will 
be understood from tho following summary:— 
Bk. i. is devoted to Population, Steuart is one of 
those named by Malthus in the preface to his 
ICssay as having preceded him on this subject; 
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and he is generally admitted to liave treated it 
well. He compares tlio generative laculty to 
“a spiing loaded with a weight, Avhich always 
exerts itself in proportion to tlie <liininutiou of 
that weight,” and explains clearly how increase 
and decrease of numbers follow the increase 
and decrease of the available amount of food. 
Ilk. ii. is on Trade and Indvstru. Here he 
seeks to show how a judicious statesman ought to 
bo constantly (.ndoavoiiring, l>y legislative inter¬ 
ference adapted to varying circumstances, to 
encourage some and iliscourago other branches oi 
industry and commerce, i/e dissents Irom, and 
criticises, the views of llume with respect to what 
the latter writer considcre<l unfounded itle.as as to 
the balance of trade, lik. iii. is on Money and 
Coitif wldch are treated at great length ; British 
coin, in [)articular, being liistorically dealt with, 
and its dc.fccts and tlio necessary remedies being 
elaborately discussed. In bk. iv. tlie author 
treats of (Jmdit and iJebls^ and goes fully into the 
theory of banking and the history of .some foreign 
hanks, especially tlie Bank of Waiice, and also 
into the doctrine of exchange. Bk. v. is on Taxes, 
whiidi he divides under three heads: 1. tho.so 
upon alienation, which he calls 'yroportionod; 
‘J, those upon possessions, which he calls cumu- 
lallve; and 3. those exacted in service, which he 
calls personal. A proportiomd tax is paid by the 
buyer who intends to consume at the time of the 
consumption, and is consolidated with the price 
of the eonimodity. lOxamplcs are excises, customs, 
stamp duties, postage, and the like. A cumulative 
tax implies no transition of property from hand 
to haiul; instead of being laid on any determinate 
piece of labour or artii-lc of consumption, it is 
made to all'cct past, and not present, gains. 
Examples of tliis class are lami-taxes, poll-taxes, 
window-taxes, etc. Of the tliird class, the CouvI^E 
ill France was an example, as was also the militia 
service in Mnghunl before pay was allowed. 

'I’lic most important general rule I'e.specting taxa¬ 
tion, according to Slcuart, is that it ought to im¬ 
pair the fruits, and not tlio fund-incomo and not 
capital. 'I’lie net produce of the land remaining 
after deduction of the cost of ])roduction should 
alone be taxed, and so also only the proiluce of 
artisan work over and above the “physical neces¬ 
sary ” of the workman, that is, his maintenance 
ami his expense on tools. He refutes the notion 
that taxes act as a s[)ur to industry, whilst admit¬ 
ting that a wise expenditure of them by the 
government may have that ellect. Ho discusses 
the Id me Hoyalc of Vauuan, and considers the 
question of the mode of collection of taxes, whether 
by faniiiiig or through government commissioners. 

Steuart is not an attractive writer. His failure 
to achieve popularity must be in part attributed 
to his defects of style. Cossa complains of his 
tiresome digressions, and Dugabl Stkwaut, while 
ackuowleilgiiig him to be “ very ingenious and 
well informed,” remarks on the profusion of wonls 
with which ho often obscures his meaning. In¬ 
deed, Steuart himself apologises for his prolixity 
and other faults of style, and tells his rcatlers that 
he luis sacriliced every tiling else to jierspiiuiity. j 
But more adverse still to his acceptance and | 
repatatiou was the slate of opinion in his time, j 


when the principles of industrial liberty were 
strongly tending towards the decisive ascendency, 
both intellectual and political, which tluiy were 
destined .soon to acquire from the superior genius 
of Adam Smith. Steiiart’s book must, however, 
always retain at least a historical interest and 
value, as abounding in information respecting facts 
and in.stitutions, and exhibiting the transitional 
stage of economic studies immediately before the 
new era opened by tlie Wealth of Nations. 

Other writings of Steuart are ;—A Dissertation 
upon the Doctrine and Principles of Money applied 
to the German Coins, 1761 ; The Principles of 
Motley applied ,to the Present State of the Coin of 
Beiujcd, 1772 ; A Dissertation an, the Policy of 
Grain, 1783; I*lari for Introducing Uniformity 
of Weights and Measures over the World (pub¬ 
lished posthumously). These tracts will be found 
in the edition of his collected works published by 
his sou General Sir James Steuart (6 vols., 1805). 
Appended to this edition are Anecdotes of his Life, 
by the editor. There is also a biography by his 
nephew Lord Buchan, 1780.^ 

[Rosclier, Geschichlc der N. 0., pp. 5(53, 745, 
757 ; Kautz, GcschicktUche Knlwickelmig der 
N.O., p. 285; (tossa, Inirod. alio Studio delT E. P., 
ed. 1892, pp. 2.55 et scq., I5ug. ed. 1893, p. 233.] 

J. K. I. 

STEWART, DufJALP (1753-1828), was son 
of Dr. Matthew Stewart, tlic able successor of 
Maclaurin as professor of inatliematics in the 
university of Edinburgh. To that university 
the young Dugabl passeil from the High School 
as early a.s 1705, and was there a pupil of 
Adam iV.uou.sON ; he was afterwards a student 
at Glasgow for a session, where Reid was then 
teaching. In 1785 ho succeeded Ferguson in 
the chair of moral philosophy, which he con¬ 
tinued to fill till 1810. 

It was the [•ractico of the Scottish professors 
of moial philosophy to include in their courses 
lectures on political economy. Stewart did so, 
and with great clfect, exerting by his teaching 
of this, a.s of the other subjects he dealt with, 
a powerful iiilluciicc on many liearers who after¬ 
wards became distinguished, as for example 
Lords liamlerdale, Palmerston, Lansdowne, 
Krongham, and JetTrey, Francis Horner and 
Sydney Smith. “His disciples,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “he lived to see among the 
lights and ornaments of the council and the 
senate ; and, without derogation from his 
writings, it may bo said that his disciples were 
among his best works.” The course on econ¬ 
omics delivered by Stewart was prepared by 

1 Tho anxious care St(?nart devoted to his work, his 
ilesire to do his very utmost ior the benefit of his 
country, his oaniost anxiety to be impartial, stamp Ids 
work with a ixiworful and vivid individuality. His 
very motto - 

Or« triihit quoilcuwive potest atque nthlH neerm 
is cliai-acteristic of his energetic toil and his con- 
scioii.siic3.s that at the time he wrote patient labour 
was what was most needed to advance the study, the 
iiit« ifsts of which lie liad so closely at heart. 
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him for publication in a corrcclctl an<l ampli¬ 
fied form ; but his son, in a lit of disiij.point- 
ment and despondency, destroyed the manu¬ 
script, only a small portion accidentally 
escaping, along with those of other writings 
of his father and almost all his corr3S|)ondence. 
What could bo recovered of the economic 
lectures, whether in this revised form or in 
their earlier shape, with additions from notes 
taken by students when they were deliveretl, 
has been published in Sir William ITamilton’s 
edition of Stewart's Collected ll^orlcs (18//;, 
vols. viii. and ix. 

Whilst in general agreement with the pra«'-tical 
conclusions of the Wealth of Nations—of which 
he elsewhere said that it was “the most conijne- 
hensive and perfect work that l.r-d yet api'eaivd 
on the principles of any branch of legislation ”— 
he occasionally criticises Smdh's statements of 
theory and technical phrases and Il-^nctions, 
dilVering from him, however, with i iiictance. 
In advocating liberty of individual enterprise and 
unrestricted exchange of the products of pcrs(»nal 
or national industry, he goes even farther than his 
master, as with respect to the Navioation Laws. 
He also examines with care the doctrines of the 
rHVsiocRATS, and to some: extent defends them 
against the strictures of Smith. He seeks to 
enlarge the comprehension of political economy, so 
as to make it comprise “all those speculations 
which have for their object tlie happiness and 
improvement of political society.” His observa¬ 
tions everywhere exhibit good sense, clearness of 
thought, and a line entlinsiasni for justice, liberty, 
and j)rogress. Ihit ho is sometimes unduly prolix, 
and degenerates into commonplace ; ami he is too 
much given to (juotation, even wdiere there is 
nothing in the passage cited wliicli might not as 
fitly have proceeded from his own pen. 

The subjects successively dealt wiili by Stewart 
in his lectures are — population, including the 
question of the comparative advantages of small 
and great farms, enclosures, ami agrarian policy 
in general; national wealth, with the distinction 
of productive and unproductive labour ; money, 
prices, and iiit»‘rc,st; trade, especially the trade in 
com; taxation ; and the relief and maintenance 
of the poor. After the study of those subjects 
which strictly belong to political economy, follow 
a brief treatment of the e<lucation of the low'er 
orders, and a pretty full discussion of politics 
proper or the theory of government. The biblio¬ 
graphy of the lectures is very valuable. 

Besides the lectures, he was author of an 
“Account of the Life and Writings of Adam 
Smith,” read before the Loyal Society of Edin¬ 
burgh in 1793, and published in vol. iii. of its 
Transactions. There is a biography of Stewart 
by John Veitch in vol. x. of Hamilton’s edition of 
his works. J. K. I. 

STINT, sometimes called a cattle-gate, was 
pasture on which the tenants of a Manor, and 
even the lord himself, might graze only a 
limited, ** stinted,” number of cattle, usually 
perhaps for a limited season of the year. The 
right of grazing cattle on stinted pastures 


was not a general but a specific right of 
common ; it did not carry with it ownership of 
the soil, but it w\as a real estate, tenable and 
trailsfer.*ibl(‘ as a freehold or a copyhold tene¬ 
ment, like any other estate in land. 

Tile term is said to be cliictiy used in the north. 

[Elton, Law of Coimmms and Waste La ids, ch. 

11. and Law of Copyholds, p. 18. note.— Woelrych, 
Laio of riyhls of Coiimon.-~ -Toshua Willi -.ms, 
Jlujhts of Common. —FiU' . /bert, Kxt4 nt Maner., 

12, 13.— Gen. Inclosure 8 & 9 Viet. c. 

118.] E. o. r. 

STTVULATIO is the oidinary eontract of 
Roinen law entered into between the ])artic3 in 
tlie pivsencc of each oihoi by tlie oral form of 
question and answer, c.g. flic stipulator or 
promisee asks tlm otlicr pai ^y. the jiroinissor or 
])erson promising: Do you promise to pay 
me 10 axLvei'i ’flic promissor answers : I do 
promise. 

The stipulatio might ho either absolute or 
conditional. 

It w^as a general form, by which any kind 
of agreement might bo made, 

Stipulatio nomine eori’esponds in 

principle to the bond of English law. 

The stipuhtlio did not reipiire witnesses, but 
it became usual to draw iij) a written memor¬ 
andum (caulio) of its terms, at tlie time of its 
being entcriMl into, and the existence of such a 
memorandum was under the law of .lustinian 
jircsnmptivo evidence of the fact that the form 
of question and answer bad been observed. 

K. A. W. 

STIRLING, Pa’I'kick James, LL.D. (1809- 
1891), for fifty years a i^^ell-known and niiicli 
respected lawyer in Dunblane, N. B. 

Author of The Philosophy of Trade, or Outlmes 
of a Theory of Projlts and Prices, including an 
exaininalion of the principles v-hich detci'mine the 
relative value of Corn, Labour, and Currency. 
(Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1846): also of The 
Australian and Californian Gold Discoveries and 
their Probable Consequences (Oliver ami Boyd, 
1853): translator of Bastiat’s Harmonies (1860) 
and Sophismes (1863), the former with a notice of 
Bastiat’s life and writings. The Philosophy of 
Trade treats, in a highly abstract way, of value, 
labour, profits, rent, foreign trade, the chief con¬ 
tention being, in opposition to JtioAuno, that value 
depends solely on the relation of demand and 
supply. It purports to describe in outline the 
laws which would regulate the operations of trade 
in its healthy and mifettered state, assuming free¬ 
dom from external interference of every kind, even 
from taxe.s for revenue. It had the good fortune 
to bo highly praised in the N.B. Review, Nov. 
1846, by Dr. T. Chalmers —wlio.se favourite student 
Stirling had been in St. Andrews—as “sometliing 
far higher than an exposition; it is a rectification 
of first priucii)lcs ” ; and by George Eliot in the 
Westminster Review, Oct. 1847, for “the extreme 
clearness of its illustrations and the almost geo¬ 
metrical form of its doctrines and demonstrations.” 

In the Gold Discoveries one sdes the misgivings 
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willi which the new iiood of prccions nictal was 
regarded. Stirling anticipates “ a great social and 
commercial revolution, a di'.turbance of the rela¬ 
tions and distribution of j)ropei ty ” ; suggests that 
prices maybe trebled or quadrupled ; an«l seriously 
“ counts the cost ” of adhering to the gold standard. 
He has, however, the true banker’s belief in the 
sacredness of the money contruid. “ The man who 
has undertaken to pay his creditor*£100 stening 
has in law and in fact engaged to deliver to him 
100 sovereigns, or 25.^ oz. of standard gold. Provi¬ 
dence, in the nicantinie, has furnished the debtor 
unexpectedly with cheaper and more abundant 
means of fulfilling this engagement. Is ho to be 
deprived by arbitrary legislation of the benefit of 
those means ? ” In the end he concludes that the 
question embraces considerations of justice and 
equity as well as of policy and expediency, and 
should b«i handed over to the politician or practical 
statesman. W. 8. 

STIKNKR, Max (1800-1856), born at Bay¬ 
reuth, is the name by which Caspar Schmidt, 
the philosophic individualist anarchist, is most 
generally known in Ccrniany. After studying 
philosophy and theology, he became a master 
at tb(5 Gymnasium in Berlin, and was also a 
teacher in a girls’ school. He published, in 
1845, his chief work, Der Eiunge iind sein 
Evjciithum, This had a brilliant but transi¬ 
tory success. lie also wrote a History of the 
Rtaclion after 1848^ and published translations 
of Adnm Smith and other English economists. 
His life was aj)cnt in humble circumstances, 
and he died in poverty. His position was that 
of an individualist anarchist of the most 
extreme and uncompromising kind, preaching 
the cultus of the ego of the individual almost as 
a religion. He maintained in his Einzige uiid 
sein Eigenthum the (u udest form of the doctrine 
“might is riglit,” deriving every right and 
moral sanction from the individual alone. His 
views oil property are liest expressed in his own 
won Is, which form a remarkable contrast to 
PnouDiioN’s view that “property is theft.” 
“What is my property?” asks Stirner, and 
answers at once, “Nothing but that which is 
in my power : to what property am I entitled ? 
to any to which I entitle myself. I myself 
give myself the right to property by taking 
property.” He accepts the principle that in 
labour-questions each should look out for him¬ 
self, and wdll have no organisation and no 
division of goods among the community. He 
would let all struggle for existence, and fare as 
best they can. The only form of community 
he would admit is that of a “ free union of 
egoists,” which should only last as long as any 
one member of the union pleased. Stirner, 
in fact, is the philosophic exponent of the 
extrernest form of Laissez Faire and Indi¬ 
vidualism {q.v,) in society and economics, 
and as such has had considerable influence over 
the niodoru school of anarchists in Germany 
and Russia. 


[Stirner’s cliii f work is Der Einzige und sein 
Eifjenthwn, Lr*ipzig, 1845, republished by I’li. 
Reclam of Leipzig, witli an introduction by Paul 
Lauterbach.—See also Afax Stirner und Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Erscheimmgen des modernen Qeistes, 
by R. Schellwien, Leipzig, 1892 ; aud (better) 
Der AnareJiismns, by E. V. Zeuker, Jena, 1895.— 
Of. Nordau, Entartung, 1892.] H.deB.o. 

STIVER, the full predecimal money of 
account of Holland, Flanders, Brabant, Lifege, 
Oleves, and Westjibalia, may be stated thus :— 
lb. (£) = 3 rix dollars = 6 florins [£] = 20 
schillings (s) = 120 stiver [s] = 240 groat (d) = 
960 pfennig (Cleves) = 1440 deniors [d]=1920 
pfennig or (in Cleves) heller ; but some only of 
these items are selected, and those to which we 
have given the Caroliiigian titles £ ; s : d do not 
appear t\vicc over in the usual money of account. 
The stiver, when coined, was in modern times 
the least silver coin ; it has now been 
superseded by the 5 cent piece, with which it 
is popularly identified. 

[P. Kelly, Universal Cambist (1835).—Tate, 
Afodern Camhid (1893).] J. D. it. 

STOCK. Public loans may be raised in 
one of two ways : cither by the issue of bonds, 
obligations, or debcntuies, or by the issue of 
“stock.” Bonds, obligations, or debentures 
are issued in fixed amounts; stock, ou the 
other hand, may bo allotted and transferred in 
any amounts appearing suitable to the parties 
concerned, suliject, however, in some cases to 
certain restrictions prohibiting fractions of 
pounds or of larger or smaller amounts. In 
the case of securities of the firat named descrip¬ 
tion the investor receives a document stating 
his rights, whilst in the case of stock the 
document, if any, which the holder receives, 
merely states that ho is the holder of stock for 
a certain amount constituted by some statute, 
or trust deed or general bond, by which the 
rights of the sliareholders are defined (see 
Debenture Sromc). 

The expression “stock” is also used in 
respect of such part of the capital of a 
company as has ceased to be divided into 
shares of fixed and equal amount. Shares in 
com])anies may bo converted into stock as soon 
Rs their nominal amount is paid up in full. 

[Companic.s’ Act 1862, §§ 12 and 28; Companies’ 
Clauses Consolidation Act, § 61. The conversion 
of shares into stock is almost universal in the case 
of English railway aud canal companies.] E. s. 

STOCK EXCHANGE. See Exchange, 
Stock. 

STOCK JOBBING. See Jobber. 

STONE. See Measures and Weights. 
STOPPAGE IN TRANSITU. If a buyer 
of goods becomes insolvent, the unpaid seller 
who has parted with the possession of the 
goods has a right of stopping them in transitu, 
that is to say, he may resume possession* of the 
goods so long as they are in course of transit, 
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ami may retain tliom until payment or tender 
of the price. 

[As to the Roman law, see Moyle, Contract of 
Sale in tJie Civil Law, Oxford, 1892. As to 
English law, Sale of Goods Act 1894, §§ 44-46 : 
Chalmers on the Sale of Goods, London, 1894 ; 
and as to the French law, art. 1664, of the CoiU 
Civil, and arts. 574-576 of the Code de Commerce]. 

J. E. C. M. 

STORCH, Heinrich Friehuich von (1766- 
1835), is sometimes regarded as having, along 
with C. von Schldzcr, founded a German^. 
Russian school of econonlics ; he had at least the 
principal part in naturalising economic studies 
in Russia (see Russian School). Horn at Riga, 
he studied philosophy, law, and political science 
at Jena and Heidelberg, lie afterw’ards travelled 
in South Germany and Franco, and published 
the results of his observations h) Skkzen, Scenen, 
und Bemerhumgen auf eincr Ilcise d'»'r^h Franks 
reich gesammelt 17S7. In 1788 1 cturned 
to Russia, and was appointed professor of 
belles lettres to the corps of cadets at St. 
I'etersburg, and secretary to the cham^ellor of 
the empire. In 1799 he was employed as 
teacher of the daughters of the czar Paul I., 
and obtained, some time after, the title of court 
councillor, which conferred on him hereditary 
nobility, lie was charged by Alexander I. 
and the empress mother with the instruction in 
political economy of the granddiikes Nicholas, 
afterw'ards emperor, and Michael. The 
lessons which ho gave to his imperial pupils 
composed the substance of his principal work, 
Coure dfconomie Politique, on c'j.position des 
principes qui d^lenninent la prospirii^, des 
natioiis, 6 vols., Petersburg, 1815. 

Storch is, in essentials, a follower of Adam 
Smith. He also uses J. B. Say largely, but 
judge.s the opinions of botli these writers with 
iudepeiidence. On the theory of Rent, he 
approaclies the School of Ricardo. There is not 
much originality in the portion of the work 
relating to general theory, but he is strong on 
several special subjects ; thus, he gives a full and 
luiuiuous account of the organisation of almost all 
the banks of Europe. As Blanqui remarks, he 
was favourably situated for studying peculiar con¬ 
ditions and institutions which existed in Russia, 
but which had been overlooked or insufficiently 
considered by the economists of the western 
nations ; hence his work is valuable in relation to 
Slavery and the emancipation of the working 
classes. He described with x^raiseworthy honesty 
the vices of the contemporary administration of 
justice in Russia, the spendthrift and irregular 
lives of the nobility, and the oconomio and moral 
evils resulting from Serfdom. The book was too 
liberal in tone for the Russia of his day, and a 
Russian translation of it was forbidden by the 
censorship. 

We find in Storch germs of the principles of the 
Historical School. He points out the impossi¬ 
bility,-in’many case.s, of arriving at theorems of 
universal validity, and the necessity of studying 


economic phenomena in their relation to the stage 
of development wliicli the wealth and institutions 
of a nation have attained. Ho shows a tendency 
to the expansion of economics into a general theory 
of civilisation, as is indeed indicated by the title 
of his principal work. Witli this tendency .are 
connected his treatment of personal intellectual 
and moral acquisitions and possessions as economic 
goods (see Goods, Economio), and his disemssion 
of the dilfeicnees between agt ■ciillural, meau- 
facturing, .’»nd commercial societies. He freely 
introduces ethical cousideratious, le<l to this, 
doubtless, as Rossi has suggested, by a sense of 
the importance of calling tbe attention of his 
princely jmpils to higher things tluDi economics. 
J. B. Say imhllshcd iu France an niiaiithorised 
edition of the, Conrs (1823), with notes, in which 
he sharply contradietc*! of the author’s 

opinions. Storc.li, justly indignant at this, replied 
to some of Say’s i riticisins in a treatise entitled 
Considh'ations sur la nature du revenu national 
(1824), which may he rcganled as an additional 
volume of the Cours, and is. perhaps, his most 
mature and scientific work. In it ho corrects and 
completes Say’s theory of immaterial jirodiicts, 
and refutes his doctrine that for an entire people 
the gross and net revenue aro identical. 

The Cours was freely translated into German, 
with additions, by Rau (1819-26), and the Con- 
sidSrations into the same language by Storch 
himself (1825). Other works of Storch aie— 
Statistische Uebersicht der Slalthaltcrschaflen des 
russischen lieichs, 1795; and Jlistorisch-statisti- 
sches GemMe des russ. lieichs am Knde des 75"*" 
Jahrhunderts (9 vols. 1797*1803). He also edited 
(1803-1811) a periodical entitled liussland unter 
Alexander L 

[Roscher, Gesch. der Nat. Oek., p. 7G9.—Cossa, 
In trod, alio Studio dell* K. P., p. 330, ed. 1892 ; 
English ed. 1893, p. 311.—Kieseritzky in Ally. 
deulschedUogr,] j. k. I. 

STORY, Joseph (1779-1845) jurist, sou of 
Elisha Story, was born at Marblehead, Massa¬ 
chusetts, on 18tl] September 1779, graduated at 
Harvard in 1798, becoming LL.I). in 1821, and 
gave liimself to the study of the law, commenc¬ 
ing practice in Salem in 1801. Ho rapidly 
acquired distinction, was elected to the state 
legislatiiro as a democratic member for Salem 
in 1805, and to congress in 1808. In 1811 he 
became speaker of tlie Massachusetts assembly, 
and the same year was appointed associate 
justice of the supreme court of tlio United 
States. In 1829 he was elected to be the first 
l)rofc8Sor of law at Harvard. In 1881 ho 
declined the post o/ chief justice of Massa¬ 
chusetts. He died at Cambridge, Mass. 

Story was a profound lawyer, and the number 
of works ho left behind him is extraordinary. 
Tlie aspect of his work which concerns this 
dictionary is the value of his contributions to 
International Law. His judicial career began 
just before the war of 1812-14, and he had to face 
the intricate questions of admiralty law, salvage, 
marine insurance, and prizes. His study of these 
questions led up to that great work entitled 
Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Boston, 
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1831. A sclirlioii from liis <](*cisions fnlitk**! 
Nolen on the and /^'arlire, of l*rix 

Courl.% was jmhlislicd in Ijomlou in 1851. 

[Apiiletojj’s Oi/dopccdia of A merican Bint 

C. A. H. 

vSTOTlNKI. A Biil.i^iinaii copper coin 
equivalent in (•-uncncy value to the French 
centime. 

100 stotinkis1 kni (or frun<^). F. K. A. 

STJIACCA, BknvknijTO (1509-1578), born 
at AiK'ona, of a Imsine.s.s family. An eminent 
jurist ami oii;^'iua<or of seieiitilio commercial 
law ; he collocteii ami eom[)ilc<l, on absolutely 
fjystematie lines, a body of precepts which, up 
to that rlab^, had beam scattered over innurner- 
ahhi volumes of Coimnnifnricn and Opinions. 
IJis works contain information of interest to 
economists. Jle shows the usefulness of trade 
and navi^oition ; discusses the restrictions on 
certain branches of trade, and cx[)resscs com- 
parativi'ly moderate opinions on the theory of 
usury. 

lie wrot(5 De Mereatnra sea Mercaloir.y 
Vencliis, 1553. 

[Sc(i Fraiiclii, Henminlo Stracca^ (jiureconsuHo 
anomifiinn del seeolo AT/., Itome, Loesclier, 1888. 
--(Johhi, La conrorren'jt eslcra e gli antichi 
cconuminU. I(<diani\ Milan, Iloeiili, 1881]. 

V. R. 

STJtlKFS. A strike is a cc.ssation of work 
resulting from an ir^rrucmciit on the part of a 
body of workmen either to break or not to 
renew Mmir exist ing eontivutts of .service. Since, 
the t*u.ssini; of the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act 1875, it has ceased to bo, in 
any (ia.se, a criminal otlcrn’e (see OoN.siMUACY, 
Common Law Doctkink of); but, wherethero 
is breach of (contract, the einj>loyer.s allccted 
can recover d.iimiL^es both IVoni their workmen 
and pnphably also from the promoters of the 
stiike (see Lnndey r. Cye, 2 F. and B. 216; 
and Bowcii V. Hall, L. R. 6, Q.B.D., c. 
33:?). A e(\ssatiou of w'ork resulting from an 
agnsmiout not to renew existing contracts may 
1)0 the (X'casiim of many acts civilly or crimin¬ 
ally wrongful ; but it allords in ibself no 
ground for any h’gal promHling.s whatever, 
except possibly in so far as its promoters may 
bo proved to be .icting “maliciously” (siu? 
3'empi'rton r. Rn.ssell (Sh\ 2), 1893, 1 Q.B., 
a 5). 

To eomluet a strike siicce.ssfully, the men 
must he able to prevent the employers obtain¬ 
ing a snllici(‘nt .supply of labour from other 
sources. With this end in view, they gener¬ 
ally station “pickets” to guard the approaches 
to their plact^s of Avork and persuade other 
Avorkmen to keep aAvay. Tlie mere act of 
“ picketing ” Avas formerly considered “ in- 
timidation,” and, therefore, a criminal ollVnce. 
Under the Criminal T<a\v Amendment Act 
1871, however, “intimidation” ceased to be 
ci'iminally punishable unless it was of such a 


character as to justify a magistrate in binding 
over tlie intiiuidators to k(‘cp the peace ; and it 
ha.s been dcei«b d that the Conspiracy and Pro¬ 
tection of Pro[>erty Act 1875 lias made no 
change in the law on this point (see Curran v. 
Treleaven, 1891, 2 Q.B., 545). 

Sir R. OiUcii, Avhen controller-general of the 
comim^rcial, labour, and statistical depart¬ 
ments of the board of trade, calculated from 
a comparison of the board of trade Avages 
statistics Avith the census returns tliat the 
amount annually paid in Avages to Britisli 
manual labourers is about £633,000,000 (see 
Wa(JE.s), and from tholigurcs given in the annual 
reports of the labour department on strikes and 
lock-on is (see La hour Department), it would 
appear that a further sum of nearly £1,500,000, 
Avhich Avould otherwise be paid in wages, is 
.annually lo.st on average, during strikes, to 
the Avorkers einplo3^cd by the firms immedi¬ 
ately alfecfed. According to the report on the 
strikes and lock-outs of 1892 (/Vi?*/. Pajjers, 
c. 7403 of 189-4), 700 disputes, having an 
average duration of 32 days, and throAving out 
of Avork 371,799 persons employed in the 3000 
establish men ts diiandly concerned, at an aggre¬ 
gate loss in their wages of about £3,900,000, 
occurred in the course of that year. These 
tigiircs ivlatc to a period not only of bad trade, 
but also of considerable industrial disturbance ; 
and they will appear the more significant 
Avlicn it is remembered tliat they take no 
account of the economic elfcct of tlic strikes 
upon the trades that depend upon the alfccted 
industri(‘s for their material or custom. It 
!nay bo ol».serv(‘(l, however, that a temporary 
c(’s.satiou of AA'ork may sometimes serve a useful 
purpose ill enabling the cinjiloyers to clear oil 
their siirjilus stocks, and that the loss in 
wages, amounting, as it does after all, only to 
a fraction of 1 per cent of the total wages 
paifl annually, is, in many cases, made up for 
l>y increa.scd activity after the strikes are over. 

It .appears IVom the report of the royal coin- 
inissioii on labour that by far the largest pro- 
portioii of disputes, strikes, and loi^.k-outs have 
direiit reference to the increase or diminution 
of the, standard of Avages, or the introduction 
of rixe(i price-lists. Many other disputes relate 
to the standard of hours, a (piestion Avhicli, in 
many cases, forms part of a conflict with re¬ 
gard to Avages, Other coutUcts are undertaken 
by trade unions to obtain the “recognition” 
of employers, to strengthen and enlarge their 
organisation, to limit the number of youths 
entering the trade, to prevent the employment 
of non-unionists or sometimes that of Avomen 
and children, to defend unionist colleagues or 
.assert unionist rules and customs, and, gener- 
•ally sp(.*aking, to protect the moiiiAply of work¬ 
men already in the organisation. But, in all 
cases, the ultimate object is to obtain as large 
a share as possible of the receipts of the in- 
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dustry, and to exercise a voice as to the general 
conditions under wliich it is carried on. Many 
disputes are connected with special customs 
or circumstances in particular works, with 
attempts to alter or prevent the alteration of 
various working arrangements, with questions 
of piecework, overtime, holidays, meal-times, 
and the introduction and abolition of systems 
of fines, deductions, and so forth. Some are 
of a merely personal nature, bt ing connected, 
for example, with the unpopularity of particular 
officials. “Sympathy/’ or “on principlo ‘ 
strikes are those in which men engaged in one 
occupation strike without alleging any s])ecial 
grievance of their own, expressly in onh-r to 
support men engaged in some other occupation 
who are involved in a coiillier. with theii 
employers. A common instance of tips kind 
of strike, in recent times, has l-ceii the refusal 
of dock labouicis to discharge » • *"0 coal 
sliips manned by non-unionist cr; . There 
are also ca-scs where a number of employei*s 
close their works in order to siq>port a 
particular employer against whom a strike is 
being directed. Finally, there are tlio “de¬ 
marcation ” disputes, in which organised bodies 
of workmen, employed in some complex trade, 
like shipbuilding, are at issue with regard to 
the pro\ince of work belonging to each section. 
In this last case, employers, though not 
directly concerned in the disputes, yet have 
to bear the incojivenience and expense of the 
strikes or stoppages of work to which they 
lead (see Fifth and Final licporl of the Royal 
Coynrnission on Labour, p. 39, par. 100). 

The history of strikes is the history of a 
series of struggles on the part of trade unions 
to substitute collective for individual bargain¬ 
ing between employeis and workmen. It is 
noticeable that, as organisation in any given 
trade becomes nioi e perfect, strikes become less 
frequent, though more severe. For, strong 
organisiition on both sides makes possible both 
the formation of representative joint-boards to 
discuss differences and the enforcement of 
arbitrators’ awards. The more advanced section 
of the labour leaders arc of opinion that, in 
most cases, “ the points at issue are not such 
as admit of decision upon any principles that 
both parties accept,” and they, accordingly, 
conclude that “the only complete solution of 
the problem is to be found in the progress of the 
industrial evolution, which will assign to the 
* captains of industry,’ as well as to the manual 
workers, their proper position as servants of 
tlie community.” Fifth and Final Report of 
the Royal Commission on Labour, pt. i. pp. 145 
and 146 ; ParL Papers, c. 7421 of 1894. But 
the remarkable increase that has taken place 
in the course of the last few years in the number 
and effectiveness of boards of conciliation and 
arbitration encourages the hope that industrial 
peace may be best secured by their agency. 

VOL. Ill 


statutory provision for the settlement of 
labour disputes by regular tribunals with power 
to enforce their awards has existed ever since 
the middle of the 14th century. But lion: the 
time that the legislature allov ed the conditions 
of service to become a matter of free cor; i act, 
neither employeis nor workmen have ever been 
induced to 'uakc use of the jiidicisl machinery 
provided for them, but they have always pre¬ 
ferred to form voluntary tribunals of their own. 
The act of 5 Geo. IV. c. 96, passed in 1824 and 
amended in 1837, which empowered magistrates 
to nominate arbitratois with judicial authority 
on the application of either party, was never 
appealed to, ainl the acts of 1867 and 1872, 
enabling disputants to conler similar judicial 
|.)owcis upon boards <*hoseri by themselves, 
proved equally unsuecessliil. The policy of 
tlicse acts, however, still meets with some favour 
among ])olitii ians. Thus, one of the nic’ubers 
of the royal commission on labour, Sir John 
Gorst, reported in favour ol aii act enabling the 
central government and county councils to form 
boards consist ing of representatives of employers 
and employed in equal numbers and iiidcpcudeiit 
chairmen, with power to compel parties to 
industrial 'disputes to appear before them and 
give evidence (see Fifth ami Final Report of the 
Royal Cmnm'ission on Lnbou>r, pf». 148, 149 ; 
Pari. Papers, c. 7421 of 1894). The majority 
of Sir John Gorst’s colleagues were of opinion 
that “no central department has the local know¬ 
ledge which would enable it to attcin})t with 
success the creation of such institutions, and 
that the intervention of local authorities cannot 
be usefully extended at present beyond exj)cri- 
iiiental action with l egard to industrial tribunals 
to deckfc cases arising out of existing agree¬ 
ments ” (see Fifth and Final Report of the 
Royal Commis^onon Labour, p. 100, par. 301 ; 
Pari. Papers, c. 7421 of 1894). The Concilia¬ 
tion Act, 1896, has since been passed, repealing 
the Acts of 1824, 1867, and 1872, and em¬ 
powering the board of trade to employ persons 
to investigate tlie causes and circumstances of 
particular strikes, and assist the disjmtants to 
come to terms. 

[Crompton, Industrkd Conciliation, Ijondon, 
1876.—J. E. Davis, Labour and Labour Iaiws .— 
Howell, The Conflicts of Capital and Labour, 
London, 1890.—Jevoiis, The State in Relation to 
Labour .—Price, Industrud Peace, London, 1887. 
—Sir J. F. Stephen, History of the Criminal Lav) 
of England, London, 1885.—Spyers, The Labour 
Question, being an epitome of the evidence and 
report of the royal commission on labour, London, 
1894. — Wright, Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration, Boston, U.S.A., 1881 ; and The 
Lalmir (Jazette, the Annual Reports on Strikes 
and Trade Unions, Board of Trade. See also 
Labour Dkpartment ; Trade Disputes, Law , 
AS TO; Trade Unions ; Trade Unions and 
Strikes, Appendix.] 

T. o. s. 
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STRINGENCY IN THE MONEY MARKET 
is produced, not by any actual scarcity of 
currency, but by fear lest, owing to loss of 
credit, there may bo a greater demand for liquid 
funds than can bo readily supiilied. A crisis of 
this character, when intensified and prolonged, 
becomes a ranic (see Crises). The most notable 
instances, during recent years, of stringency 
stopping short of panic, are tlie crises of 
October 1878 and of November 1890. In the 
former tlio stoppage of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, on the 2nd of Octolicr, was the first in¬ 
dication of loss of credit. Several other failures 
followed, but in the end the necessities for ; 
forced li(iiu<latioii proved less than had been j 
expected. Tlie bank rate was not raised beyond 
6 per cent, and though the banking reserve 
fell from 44 jicr cent to 28 jier cent of the 
liabilities, both tlie bullion and the active 
circulation increased by about two millions. 
In November 1890 the crisis arose out of the 
heavy liabilities of Baring Brothers and some 
other firms interested in South American finance. 
Arrangements were made for the liquidation of 
the Barings’ estate under guarantee by the 
bankers and merchants of the city of London, 
and of other important cities, and for a special 
im]iort of gold from France. The circulation 
remained almost stationary, the bullion and 
the reserve rapidly increased, and the danger 
Hubsidod without requiring the increase of the 
bank rate beyond 6 per cent. [See Stringency, 
Apjiendix.] R. w. B. 

STRUZZI, Alberto (17th century), an 
Italian by birth or descent, was naturalised in 
Spain and became an ollicor in the household 
of one of the Royal Infantas (see Sp. 4 ^NIsii 
School). 

llis DiuU^jo sobre d CoiMrcio de eslos reinos 
de Castillay pul)li.shed 1G24 (no place mentioned), 
is perhaps the earliest work which advocates 
absolute international free trade. It precedes 
the Discourses upon Trade (1691) of Dudley 
North by almost three-quarters of a century; and 
though LuNKTTijhisconteiuporaryand countryman, 
advocated the suppression of the Neapolitan 
customs duties in his Politica Mercantile (Naples, 
1680), ho still upheld the legal regulation of the 
rate of exchange, and did not admit free export 
of money. Jn his liiblioteca de Economistas 
K$pa7ioles^ and his Histoi'ia lie la Economia 
Politiea en Espniia (ii. pp. 338, 339), Colmeiro 
gives the following account of Strnzzi’s decidedly 
liberal views on the subject. Tratle is free by 
the natural law of nations. The diversity of the 
territories of nations compels free exchange of 
goods ; this ensures plenty and cheapness both for 
agricultural produce and manufactures. Prohibi¬ 
tion causes waste ; it is evaded by smuggling, 
and any attempt to repress smuggling is fruitless ; 
one might as well attempt to keep people out of 
an open field merely by putting up a gale at the 
entrance. Free trade leads to a natural return i 
for the goods which leave the kingdom ; gold | 
and silver ought not to be retained in Spain i 


under penalty of forfeiture of the king’s taxes 
and dues^ As Spain is unable to provide her 
colonies with the manufactures required, to 
exclude foreign goods is equivalent to driving out 
of Spain half the amount of the precious metals 
which have been extracted in the New World, or 
to showing foreign nations the way to carry them 
off themselves. Struzzi concludes with this 
sentence: “ It is easy to talk about the prohibition 
of [foreign] goods, but to do this is no easy 
matter.” See also Cossa, Saggi di Et. PoLt p. 
47 (Milan, 1878). R.ca. 

STYLE OR TRADE NAME. It is usual 
for traders, whctlier trading singly or in partner¬ 
ship with others, to adopt a name under which 
the trade i.s canied on, which need not neces¬ 
sarily be the name of the person or persons 
who carry on such trade. English law allows 
complete liberty in this respect. A man may 
trade under any name he chooses to adopt, and 
may carry on a number of separate trading- 
establishments iimler a number of different 
names. One trader may use a trade name 
implying that several persons are carrying on 
the business together, and several partners 
may carry on a business under a single name. 
The only limit to this complete freedom in 
the choice of trade names is imposed by the 
necessity of respecting the rights of others. 

If a ])erson uses the trade name of another 
person with the intention of making his customers 
believe that they are dealing with such other 
person, he may be restrained from using such 
trade name—though it may be his own name , 
but in case of a person using his own name, the 
intention to decidve must be proved, whilst in 
the case of a person using the trade name of 
another not being his own name, the intention to 
deceive is presumed (see Redilaway i’. Banham 
[1896], A. (\ ; 'I’ussaud v, Tussaud, 44 Ch. D.). 

In couliJuMital countries the rules about trade¬ 
names are much stricter. In Germany a single 
trader starting a new bu.siness may not use any 
name excejjt his own surname with or without 
Christian names {Genmm Mercantile Code, § 16 ; 
after the 1st January 1900 one Christian name 
at least, written out in full, must form part of 
the trade name— New Q&nnan Mercantile Code^ 

§ 18), and the trade name of a newly-established 
firm must contain the name of one of the partners 
at least, and if it does not contain the names of 
all of the partners, must add an indication showing 
tliat there are other partners {e.g. the words “and 
Company”); {German M.G § 17; German 
N.Mjj. § 19). The trade name of a single trader 
or of a firm may, however, remain unchanged not¬ 
withstanding the accession or retirement of any 
partner, and any person or persons purchasing 
an existing business may continue the use of the 
former trade name if authorised to do so by the 
former owner or owners of such business [German 
M.C, §§ 22 and 24 ; German N.M,Q, §§ 22 and 
24). The German law also provides that a new 
trade name must be distinguishable from any exist¬ 
ing trade name used in the same place 
§ 20 ; G.NM.G. § 30). 

The provisions of the French law are similar— 
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{Code de Com. § 20), but in Franco the trade name 
of a single trader cannot be continued by his 
successor or successors, and the trade name of a 
firm may not contain any names not being the 
name of one of the actual partners {Code de Coni- 
Toerccy § 21; as to Switzerland, see S.'^iss Code of 
Obligations^ § 872). 

In many continental countries all trade names 
must be registered, and in these countries it is 
always possible for all persons by searching the 
register to ascertain who at a given moment are 
the owners of a business carrying on trade under 
a given trade name (see for instance G.M.C. § lt»; 
New O.M.C. § 21 ; Swiss Cede of (N>ligati>>ns, 
§ 861). The absence of sucii a provision in 
Finglish law has Jreq\iently been the cause of 
inconveniences and loss. It is «jfton most, tlifficult 
to ascertain the name of the owmo of a business 
or to find out whether any of the per.soi.-* whoso 
names appear in a firm name r."e «^i]l jjartners in 
the linn using sneh firm name, aim it; much to 
be regretted that the attempts made fy ; time to 
time in this country to remedy these evibs by legis¬ 
lation were frustrated by the passive resistance of 
persons wlio probably did not realise the extent of 
the mischief which they helped to perpetuate. If 
compulsory registration of trade names were intro¬ 
duced, the freedom of choice in selecting a trade 
name peculiar to Briti.sh as distinct from foreign 
law, would cease to have any prejudicial effects. 
[Stylb or Trade Name, Appendix.] b. s. 

SUB-CON TRACT— or the system under which 
Jones contracts with Smith to do some work 
for Smith, and with Brown that Brown should 
do it or part of it—is, like agency, almost as 
universal as trade. TSvo kinds of sub-coiitractor 
have recently attracted attention. First there 
is the middleman. He figured in the Devon 
(1845) and Bessborough (1881) coinmission.s 
as the lessee who lived by rackrenting sub¬ 
tenants, unchecked by that custom, public 
opinion, and remote self-interest, which sways 
Briti.sh landowners, and therefore—the condi¬ 
tions of competition being unequal — woo 
followed in his wake. Similarly, where {mor 
people cluster in large towns, some s;ib-lc.ssors 
have left the same trail (^Report of S, C. of 
H. of C, on ArtUans Dwellings (1882), vol. 
vii. p. 35 ; Report of Royal Cormnission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes (1884-85), vol. 
Ixxx. p. 21), although others have bettered and 
brightened the houses which they sub-let, Mr. 
Casby and Miss 0. Hill being found in the 
same ranks. Again cases have been cited 
where Brown consisted of desperate destitute 
immigrants whoso ways and language Jones 
knew and Smith did not, or wliero prices have 
fallen and Smith has been ashamed to pay 
Brown less than customary prices, so that it 
pays for Jones to buy from Brown and resell 
to Smith at competition prices. Jones, in the 
former case, is better known as ‘‘the Jew” of 
the tailoring trades, and in the latter caso as 
the “fogger” of the‘chain- and nail-making 
trades; but both cases arc very rare, and botli 


“Jew” and “fogger” have other functions. 
None of these intermediate parasitic interests 
can last long, and a little more or a little less 
competition than that which created, invariably 
kills them. 

Secondly, the artisan con trai tor or, iiioro 
usually, sub-contractor—who is quite distinct 
from the middieman—is a worker of the same 
kind as his laboTirors, and he represents the 
integration, they the vision, of labour. 
Fletcher, one of the a^/sistant comndssioiiers 
on hand-loom weaving (1839- 41), described 
him thus: before 1815 there were in Coventry 
(1) a ‘ ‘ master - nianufacLuier ” v ho bought 
thrown silk and had it dyed, (2) then let it 
out to the “ master-weaver ” or “ unaertaker,” 
(f ) who with his family warped and wound it, 
and (4) his journeymei), helped by (5) unpaid 
apprentices, did the rest under his supervision 
with his looms in his house. Then (2) returned 
the perfected article to (1), who warehoused it 
in London. Estimates for waste, and prices as 
between (1) (2) and (4), called list prices, were 
until 1815 customary, afterwards a matter of 
contract and competition, so that (2) was 
henceforth contractor or sub-contractor. Then 
competition evolved the Loiidon non-manu¬ 
facturing shopkeeper, squeezed out (2) and (3) 
—the “undertaker” (2) becoming (1) “little 
master,” or the “ master-manufacturer ” (1) 
dealing direct with the 4th class through one 
of its members (a foreman)—and assimilated (4) 
and (5); soon no producers were left except a 
dead level of labourers on the one hand, and on 
the other hand a master, large or little, who 
sometimes produced independently, sometimes 
under contract with non-manufacturing shop¬ 
keepers. Here sub-contract emerged for a 
moment at the point at which the mcdifleval 
passed into the factory system. Next Cairnes 
in his essay on “Co-operation in the Slate 
Quarries of North Wales” {Essays^ p. 166) 
rediscovered him in a new disguise—(1) a lessee 
who works a quarry sub-lets part of the quarry 
and quarrying to (2) ‘ ‘ bargainors ”; (3) the family 
is usually absent; and (4) journeymen—misspelt 
“germyns”—are often (5) learners. Cairnos, 
M‘Culloch, and Thornton have praised the 
system as akin to co-operative production, 
Brasscy, Lectures on the Labour Question (1878), 
pp. 124-128, as akin to piecework. These cases, 
which still exist, deserve the praise bestowed 
on them, but are carried on under peculiar con¬ 
ditions ; thus the principal contractor or lessee 
seldom parts with control over the ultimate 
employees for fear of Mines and Quarries’ Acts 
and strikes, for the men work in the open and 
may combine ; and he sometimes stipulates for 
usual wages {Report of Labour C<mmis8i(m 
(1894), vol. XXXV. pt. ii. p. ^2); and, in 
Brassey’s cases, selects his sub-contractor witli 
the utmost care. Finally, this species was 
re-discovered about ten years ago, and called by 
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tlie hated name of “sweater” ; for it was then 
a popular fallaoy to identify sub-contracting and 
SwKA-TiNO ; and nail* and chain-making, and 
cheap tailoiing, and a few other unskilled and 
therefore overcrowded trades, were adduced in 
support of this theory. The history of nail- 
and chain-making is a replica of that of hand- 
loom weaving. About liS70 list-prices, esti¬ 
mated waste, and unj)aid learners, were being 
sui)ersodc<l, and the non-manufacturing shop- 
kcepi-r or “ fogger ” lirst appeared ; and master- 
nianuhActurcrs* iaotories with their improved 
discipline and maclnncry began to grow on the 
ruins of the doomed domestic workshops, and 
the “ master worker,”, passing through the 
stage of sub-contractor into that of “little 
master,” began to cut him.self adrift from the 
master-manufacturer, and to buy his own iron 
from, and to sell Ins own chain and nails to, the 
“fogger.” Briclly, the old system is dying, 
and the new being born. Cheap tailoring is 
pminanent, but its forms perpetually change : 
(1) is usually a Hhopkeci)er who begins on his 
materials, then lets thorn out to the (‘2) “garret 
master” ; for it is tho same story over again, 
but (4) and (5) arc fused, the ill-paid learners 
being called “greeners,” button-holing is often 
sub-sublet, and tho “garret master” turns 
“little master” in hard times. This “garret” 
or “ little master” is he who chastises his em¬ 
ployees with whips and himself with scorpion.s, 
l)ut it is inipo.ssible to condemn tho system 
without condemning competition, which would 
bo useless, or home work and work in the homes 
of one's friemls, which would bo uiiuatural. 
Granted that where unrestricted coin])etitioii, 
which does not include competition between 
tho skilled, is grafted on the medi;eval stock, 
danger results, yet tho danger may he le.ssened : 
our war olliee iiitroducod stipulations against 
out-workers (c. 188‘J); tho Loudon comity 
council (1889) insert in their contracts stipula¬ 
tions for usual or trade union hours and wages, 
all School Board (1889) and goveriimciit (1891) 
coiitractor.s undertake to pay speeilied or usual 
wages, or wages above a minimum, and similar 
provisions have been widely adopted by public 
l)o<lios, and the Factory Act 1891, § 27, com- 
])ols certain tratlesmen to register out-workers. 
Similar clauses have pa.ssed into bye-laws, state 
laws (Now York), and even constitutions (Utah), 
in America. One solution clearly lies in this 
method of increasing the employers’ responsi¬ 
bility without impairing tho sub-contractors’ 
indepoiulenco. But this solution only touches 
some artisan sub-contractors and contractors; 
others, and all tho little masters—who are 
economically indistinguishahle—are left un- 
touclied. It may be (lonbtcd whether tho evils 
associated witli tho latter can bo removed except 
by sanitary legislation, by example, by publicity, 
and public opinion. Tho tap-root of the evil 
is an ignorant recklessness on tho part of 


customers .as well as of employers as to how, 
when, or where a thing is done, provided that 
it is done. 

[The authorities for the last part of this article 
are : Meports of the Select Committee of the //. of 
L. on Sweating (1888), vols. xx. xxi. (1889), vols. 
xiii. xiv. (1890), vol. xvii.— Reports of the Royal 
Commission on Labour, 1892, xxxiv.-xxxvi. ; 
1893, xxxii.-xxxix.; 1894, vol. xxxv.—United 
States, Bulletin of the Department of Labour, 1896, 
pp. 360, 721 et passim. —C. Booth, Life and 
Ijabour of the People in London (1891-97), vol. 
iv. ch. X. ; vol. ix. ch. iv.—Lord Farrer, London 
Cmnly Council WageeBill (1892) (a pamphlet).— 
Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 13th Feb. 1891, 
comp. A’c.y., 1896, p. 1.03.—B. Potter, “The Lords 
and the Sweating System,” Nineteenth Century, 
vol. xxvii. p. 885. —llow best to do away with the 
Sweating System (1892) (a pamphlet).—D. F, 
Schloss, Methods of huinstrial Remuneration 
(1894), chs. xiii. xiv.—A. Sherwell, Life in West 
London (1897), pp. 86-120.] J. D. R. 

SUBINFEUDATION. Land held in fee 
simple could not at common law be alienated 
so as to make the alienee hold of the chief lord 
unless the alienation extended to the whole of 
tho land held by the siimo tenure. But the 
owner of a fee simple could always alienate by 
creating a sub-tenure, the alienee holding direct 
from such owner. Tlie creation of a sub-tenure 
was called subinfeudation. Sulunfeudation xvas 
abolished by the statute Qui\ EMrroRES, temp. 
Edward I. 

[Challi.s on Real Property, London, 1892.] 

J. K. c. M. 

SUBSIDIES. The word is defined by Cow'cl 
{^[nterpreter) “an aid, tax, or tribute granted 
by parliament to the king.” That it was a 
parliamentary grant is the characteristic dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the customs which were 
from time immemorial raised by royal preroga¬ 
tive. There were several kinds of subsidy. 
(1) The subsiily in excess of the customs aud 
designated from the commodity to which it 
referred. («) Such was the subsidy of wool 
and leather, linked to the ancient custom on 
wool and leather, (ft) Another subsidy of the 
same class linked to the new customs by which 
duties were imposed upon imports and exports 
of wine and cloth by aliens. This subsidy, 
uinier the name of poundage (see Tonnage 
AND Poundage), was subsequently extended to 
every species of merchandise, whether carried 
by aliens or'denizens, and under that of tun- 
nage was a subsidy granted upon every tun of 
wine imported by aliens or denizens. (2) The 
subsidy on lands and goods in lieu of the 
ancient feudal levies, granted from about the 
niuhlle of the 14th century. They took the 
])laco of tho obsolete scutages and carucages, 
and were the precedents for the land-tax and 
income-tax of modern t^mes (see Taxation). 
All these subsidies, conformably to their origin, 
were limited in duration. 
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[Cowel, Inferjtreter, Lon<Ion, 1701.—T. Madox, 
History of the Excheq^ier^ London, IVTl.—S. 
Dowell, History of TarofioVy London, 2inl eil. 
1888, vol. i.—Hubert Hall, Uiston'y cf the Custom- 
lievenuey London, 1885, ii. 145. Id. Antujuities 
of the Exchequevy London, 1841, p. 217.] 

I. s. L. 

SUBSTITUTION, LAW OF. See Law of 
Substitution, 

SUCCESSION (Scots Law). The guiding 
principle of Scots law. applied with but one . 
exception of recent .introduction, is that iti ■ 
matters of succession the relationship to be 
considered is relationship through the fatiier, 
and through tlie father only. It will be con¬ 
venient to make the explanation of the rules 
of succession hinge round the first personal 
pronoun. 

ir, then, 1 nm a Scotti.sli landowner T may snake 
my will as 1 ])Icase in respect to my land ; but 
if 1 die without a will or a settlement , d thus 
h.-ave my land to the ordinary law oi mte.state 
■succession, my eldest son succeeds to it, or his 
heirs ; failing them, my second son or his heirs, 
and so on ; and failing all sons or their lieirs, it 
passes as an umlividod whole to all my daughters, 
who become heir-portioners, that is, they acquire 
equal interests in it, except tha t the eh lest daughter 
gets the man.sion-hou.se, garden, and orchard, and 
in the event of a division of the e.statc, has the 
first right to claim her .share of land out of the 
land immediately surrounding the house. It does 
not matter whether my sons are all by the .same 
inairiage or not; the list of them must be ex¬ 
hausted before my daughters can succeed. If I 
leave no descendants, my brotner succeeds ; that is, 
if I am the elde.st brother of the family, my next 
younger l)rother or his heirs, and so on downwards ; 
if I am the youngest, the next older or his heirs, | 
and .so on upAvards ; if I am a middle broth^*r, 
first the next younger brother or his heirs and so 
on downwards ; and on failure of them, my next 
elder brother or his heirs, and so on upwanls. If 
I h.ave no brothers of tlie full blood, my landed 
estate then goes to my full sisters (or their heirs) 
as heir.s-})ortioners, as explained before. In the 
event of there being none such, tlie next in the 
order of succe.ssion are my lialf-brother.s being my 
father’s, not my mother’s son.s, and their heirs, in 
a downward or upward order, as the case may 
be; and the next to them are my half-sisters, 
daughters of my father, or their heirs, who would 
take as heirs-portioiiers as before. In no case 
would landed property go to balf-brother.s or 
sisters the children of my mother, or their heirs, 
even though the estate may originally liavo come 
through my mother’s family, for my father himself, 
if he be alive, stamls next in the order of succes¬ 
sion, and if he be not alive, hi.s brothers and sisters 
first of the full blood, then of the half-blood, being 
children of my paternal grandfather, or their heirs, 
succeed in the same order as my own brothers and 
sisters or their heirs would have done. If all this 
fail, the succe.ssion goes back to my paternal 
grandfather and his descendants, such as a son of 
his by another marriage, and then to hw brothers 
or sisters or their heirs, all as before and so on 


until an heir is found ; and in the event of failure 
to find any heir, tlie estate reverts to the crown a.s 
vltimus haeres. In all this scheme, a person is 
always rep»*esented by his heirs, so that for ex¬ 
ample in the event of my havin.g no issue, and my 
late only brother having only left daughter.'^, the 
estate will go to these my nieces, who represent 
my brother as hi.s heirs, while he, if he had been 
alive, wouhl iiave been ray heir. Such is a gen^'ral 
aceomit of the nil's in siu< ' '-'sion to heritable or 
real property. Nov let us turn to tie rules 
in succession to movable, or personal property. 
In this there is no preference given to sex or 
seniority: all who are equally nearly related 
divide equnlly, with one exception, Avliich is that 
the heir to the heritable (?.o. real) jiroperty, if bo 
i.s also one of tlie next of kiii, i . kept out of any 
share in the personal property .inie.ss be i.s willing 
to collate his heritage, that i.«, to throw his real 
property into hotchpot and divide all ecpially. It 
mn.st, however, be kept in mind that under Scots 
law, even if a man m.akc.s hi.s will, it can have no 
eflect as regards personal pio])erly over more than 
the law allows. The moment he (lie.s, his wife 
and children acquire a veste<l right to part of his 
movable property; one-third to the widow, and 
one-third to the children equally; or if there be 
no children, one-half to the widow ; or if ho 
survive his wife., one-half to the cliildren equally. 
The only case in which he can make a will to take 
effect over his whole personal property is that in 
which he leaves neitlier wife nor child. In all 
this it is a.ssumed that there have been no settle¬ 
ments or renunciations to vary the normal course 
of events. The onlv part of his movable or 
personal property in respect to which a man can 
die intestate is the part which it had.been in his 
power to bequeath, and thi.s, is the only part to 
which the term “ succe-ssion ” is applied in the 
technical language of Scots law. Limiting our- 
.selves theh to such portion of the movable estate 
as might bo bequealbed, the following are, .speak¬ 
ing generally, the rules of succe-ssion to that portion 
in the event of there being no will. If I leave 
children, these children or their representatives 
will, Avhether they be male or female, or whether 
they be by one marriage or by more than one 
marriage, divide the available fund into equal 
shares: and if any of them be already dead, 
leaving their children to rejire-sent them, the 
re.spective shares of my deceased sons or daughter-s 
go to their children, my grandchildren, share 
and .share alike within the limits of each family. 
But if I leave no descendants, then if iny father 
be alive be takes one-half; if he be not alive, 
my mother, if living, takes one-third : subject 
to such deduction, if pny, my full brothers and 
si.sters or their representatives get the fund, share 
and share alike, tho,se who have died before me 
being represented by their respective families of 
children ; and if there be no full brothers or 
sisters, then my father’s other children, my half- 
brothers or sisters, if there be any, or their 
repre.sentative.s, get the fund on the same terms. 
Next, if all the preceding fail, and if there be 
half-brothers or sisters of mine who are my 
mother’s children, or descendants of these, one- 
half of the available fund is to be distributed 
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among them. At tin's point, the rale that a 
family represents its deceased parent fails us, and 
we have to take the groups of persons actually 
existing in the same relation to me at the time of 
my death. Tims, subject to any such deductions 
as have already been referred to in favour of my 
father or of my mother, or of my half-brothers and 
sisters on the mother’s side, niy movable property 
next goes to be divided equally among all my 
paternal uncles and aunts of the full blood who 
actiially survive me; and if they have all died 
already, to be divided equally among all my lirst 
cousins on the father’s side, who happen to survive 
me ; and failing them, equally among their children 
actually surviving me, and so on. Tlien if these 
relatives of the full blood all fail, the next in order 
of succession are the similar paternal relatives of 
the half-blood (through the father). In default of 
all the iireoeding, the same order of succession is 
applic'd to my fatlier’s paternal uncles and aunts, 
to his first cousins, and so on, first of the full 
blood, ami then of the half-blood, and then to my 
grandfather’s, ami so on until at length, in default 
of heirs in movables, wo arrive at the crown as 
ultimus hures. 

[Lord M'L.'iren’s Wills and Successmt in 
Scotland A. D. 

SUCCESSION DUTY. See Death Duties ; 
Taxation. 

SUODEN, Edward Buiitensiiaw, Baron St. 
Leonards (1781-18CG), judge and jurist, was 
solicitor-general, 18*29-80, lord-cliancellor of Ire¬ 
land 183.'), and again 1841-46. He waslord high 
ftliancollor 1852, and was .at the same time raised 
to the peoragi) as Baron St. Leonards. 

lie published among other things A cursory 
Knquirj/ into the Kcpedmicy of repealing the 
Annuity Act^ and raising the Legal Mate of 
Interest (liondon, 181*2, 8vo). This was issued 
in a series of letters. He <leplorcs the iniquity 
of the sale of annuities, showing them to be a mere 
shift to evade the usury laws by raising money 
at an illegal rate of interest. The i)rincipal evils 
attending such sales are (1) the enormous interest 
- Iroui 25 percent, given on sucli loans ; (2) the 
want of power in tlie grantor to redeem or re¬ 
purchase the annuity. Tlie bill for the repeal 
nia<le all annuities reileeinahle, prohibited dealings 
with infants, moderated the allowance for brokcr- 
age, and gave the courts summary jurisdiction to 
sot aside annuities under or over-valued. The 
bill did not, liowevcr, succeed in repressing grants 
of life annuities. Letters vii, and viii. deal with 
the inetficacy of the usury laws. 

Sugdeu sul)scqueiitly expanded these ideas int-o 
a volume entitled Considerations on the Rate of 
Interest^ Redeemable AnnuilieSf and Foreign 
Loans (London, 1817, 8vo). 

Tlie work opens with a brief recital of the 
foriner objections to usury ; and quotes Bentham’s 
jiistilicalion of interest. It then enumerates the 
legislation on the subject from the 37 Hen. 
VI11, onwards. Sugden V>oUUy mlvocatcs the 
raising of the legal rate of interest by 2 per cent, 
which would bring it to 7, instead of the 5 
per cent at which it then stood. He blames 
the usury laws then in force for the commercial 


stagnation of the country, since loans cannot be 
procured on reliable security at 5 per cent. If 
the rate of interest were raised, the author insists 
that the usury laws would be no longer evaded by 
the sale of annuities. a. L. 

SULLY, Maximiuen dk B^:thune, Duo de 
p5C0-1641). The Due de Sully was the friend 
in childhood, the companion in arms, and 
minister of Henri IV. from his accession to the 
throne to his death. A Huguenot by religion, 
he did not follow his master wlien he became a 
Roman Catholic, though Henri advised him to 
do so. He belonged to that class of statesmen 
and economists who, like Colbert and Chaptal, 
devoted themselves entirely to promote the 
prosperity of BVanee. 

Opposing the tlieory of the mercantile school 
(see Mercantile System), and anticipating 
by more than a century the doctrines of the 
Physiocrats, Sully held that the source of 
wealth lay% not in commerce, in colonisation, 
nor in coin, but in the ])roducts of the soil. 
It was he who said to the king that “ husbandry 
and pasture were tlie two breasts which 
supplied nourishment to France (les dewx. 
nmimlles de la Franee)^ and the real mines 
and treasure stores of Fern.” He even 
opposed, though fortunately without success, 
the efforts of Henri IV. to acclimatise the 
mulberry and the silk industry in B^rance. 
He said that France was not suited to sucli 
baubles:—in this he was obviously not a good 
prophet. 

He regarded the manufacture of cloth with 
more favour, but he occupied himself principally 
and successliilly with the reformation of the 
finances and the development of agriculture. 
Thus, “to prevent any misfortune to the 
country people,” he busied himself in making 
roads, canals, and treaties of commerce—with 
Spain in 1604, England in 1606. The ordinary 
and extraordinary revenues of the treasury were 
raised by him in ten years—between 1600 and 
1609—from 20,000,000 to 32,000,000 livres. 
This was done notwithstanding that he reduced 
the public debt and diminished the heaviest 
taxes on the peasant, such as the Taille. He 
desired to change the vexatious tax on salt, the 
CiAiiELLE, into a monopoly to be w’orked by the 
state, as has since been done with tobacco. 
The assassination of Henri IV. prevented the 
realisation of this original plan. 

Sally wrbte his own memoirs under the title of 
Economies Royales. The first edition, 2 vols. 
folio, appeared in 1638. It has this curious 
feature that the author always speaks in the second 
person. The traditional explanation of this is 
that his secretary is said to have beea instructed 
by Sully to describe his career in the form of an 
address to himself, saying, “You did such and 
such things on such a day.” The most complete 
edition appeared in the Collection des M^moires 
relatifs d iJIistoire de France, vols. xvi. xvii. A 
small edition, containing selected passages, with 
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an introduction by M. CJiailley-Bert, appeared in 
tlie Petit Bibliotheque Econmiique, pubiisiied by 
Guillaumin. c. o. 

SUMPTUARY LAWS. The legislation of 
Greece and Rome included many laws of this 
description, which imposed severe restrictions, 
on dress and entertainments. 

Among the most extensive sumptuary laws of 
the middle ages are tliose of Philip IV. of France 
(reigned 1285-1314), wlu^ limited the number of 
dresses to be worn as well as their cost, and regu¬ 
lated food and dress acpording to rank. '1 iie 
sumptuary legislation of England, which we 'nay 
take as generally illustrative of mediicval legisla¬ 
tion on the subject, from the middle of the 14th 
to the middle of the IGtli century, is chierty 
directed against extravagance in dress, and is a 
sign of the dilfusion of wealth which followed the 
growth of commerce and the brenk np ol the old 
distinction of classes. 'I'he principal English law 
d«,!aiing with food, the statnie De (JUnn '' Ctendis^ 
restricted the meals of all classes aiiRc, to two 
courses, with a third course ou the principal feast- 
days, “and each mess of two sorts of victuals at 
the utmost, he it flesh or fish, with the common 
sorts of pottage. “ Tliis law was passed in 1336, 
when Edward III. (reigned 1327-1377) was in need 
of supplies for war, wliich ^\'e^e not readily forth¬ 
coming, and its object was to check the extrava¬ 
gance of the people “ whereby they are not able to 
aid themselves nor their liege lord in time of need, 
as they ought.” The statute contains no penalty 
for its infringement, and though it was not repealed 
until 1856, it was probably never enforced even at 
th(^ time of its enactment. The English victories 
i;i France and the spoil brought into England gave 
rU‘y‘ to much display and extravagance in dress; 
and in dress, the distinction of class which was 
bound up witli feudalism was chiefly apparent, for 
among the higher classes it had reached a .state of 
luxury and display when the houses and manner of 
living of all ranks were still comparatively simple. 
Hence, in 1363, by an act “for the outragious and 
excessive apparel of divers people against their 
estate and degree, to the gi’cat destruction and 
impoverishment of all the land,” regulations were 
laid down for the dress of each clas.**. Carters, 
ploughmen, and others whose goods did not amount 
in value to 40s. were to wear no cloth, but blanket 
and russet and a girdle of linen ; those of higher 
degree were to dress in cloth of different prices 
acconliiig to their rank, the statute providing 
that all makers of cloth should supply the various 
qualities. A limited class only were allow'ed to 
wear cloth of gold or silver, silk or fur which 
came from abroad, and thus this statute, repealed 
the next year, was, like other English laws of tliis 
description, favourable to native industry. The 
importation in the 15th century of silken goods 
and other things, mostly for use in dress, and the 
“excessive and inordinate array and apparel” of 
both men and women, “to the impoverishing 
of this realm of England and to the enriching 
of other strange realms and countries,” led to the 
prohibition, in 1463, of the importation of foreign 
wares, and to the elaborate regulation of the 
apparel of different classes. Ermine, velvet, satin, 


and “counterfeit cloth of silk resembling to the 
same,” were proliibited to those below the rank of 
knight; and padding of elothe.s, and shoes with 
pikes more than two inches long, were forbidilen. 
In 1482, materials to be worn were again regu¬ 
lated with the aim of compelling English people 
to wear native fabrics ; woollen cloth made abroad 
was forbidden to those below tlie rark of lord, 
and imj»ortation of wrought silk was prohibited. 
Although the act 1482 > "ts Ibrth that lor v/aiit 
of enforcement of former sumjitiiary laws, the 
“realm has fallen into gi*eat misery and poverty 
and like to fall into more greater,” it is less 
stringent than that of 1463 ; women above the 
rank of labourer’s wife are altogetlior exempted 
from it. The sumptuary laws of 1463 and 1482, 
as compared with the statute of 1444, regulating 
wag^s and the price of clothes given as part of 
wages, .';how a considerable rise in prices. While 
legislation was endeavouring to keep gold and 
silver in the kingdom, and the coinage was being 
repeatedly debased, sumptuary laws restricted the 
extravagant use of the precious metals in dress, 
and in 1615 those below the rank of kniglit were 
forbidden to wear a gold or gilt chain on pain of 
forfeiture. These laws were an expression of the 
general protective jiolicy of England. While 
Edward III.’s statute of apparel set forth that it 
was directed against the “apparel of divers people 
against their estate and degree,” in the later 
sumptuary legislation only economical considera¬ 
tions are advanced. Tlie rich fabrics, which it 
was sought to limit to a few, were made out of 
England, and the object of the laws was not so 
much to encourage thrift as to prevent “the 
draining out of our treasures” into the ready 
hands of foreigners. Legislation against the im¬ 
portation of foreign manufactures was to some 
extent evaded by smuggling. “Infinitely more 
effectual than the preventive service of the ports 
were tlift sumptuary laws. People who broke 
these laws went about with the evidence of their 
offence on tliern ” (Rogers). Eilward VI. (reigne<l 
1547-1553) and Elizabeth (reigned 1568-1603) 
enforced abstinence from flesh on fast-days in 
order to promote seamanship, and were careful to 
point out that their motives were not such as could 
be considered superstitious. The last suinjituary 
.measure passed in Great Britain was a Scotch law 
of 1621. Most English laws of this nature were 
repealed in 1603. The economists of the 17th 
century looked unfavourably on sumptuary legis¬ 
lation, considering the consumption of luxuries 
good for trade, but the use of certain foreign 
fabrics has since been forbidden, and in 1745 a 
penalty of £5 was imposed on selling or wearing 
French lawn, with a direct view to the develop¬ 
ment of industry in lingland. 

[W. Cunningham, The Growth of Ert^lish Trade 
and Industryi 1890, 1892.—J. E. T. Rogers, The 
Economic Interpretation of History^ 1888.—W. J. 
Ashley, An Introduction to English Economic 
History and Theory^ 1893.—W. Longman, The 
History of the Life and Times qf Edward IIL^ 
1869 .—Social England^ vol. ii. ed. H. D. Traill, 
1894.—Knight’s Pictorial Hietorg of England^ 
1849. — W. Denton, England in the Fifteenth Cen¬ 
tury, 1888.—“Statutes of the Realm,” Encydo- 
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ivtpdia Hrilannica, —Ilo.srliftr, IJrMr den LuruJi in 
AimcMcn der VolkswirfliHchaft am deni ijejic.hii'ht- 
lichen StandpunLtc.] M. T. M. 

SUPPLEMENTARY JISTIMATE. When¬ 
ever the vote by parliament for any 

;<iven lie.ul of expciKlitnre during a current 
linaneial y^ar has b(?eii cxpe/ided, it is not 
lawl'iil for the Ireasiiiy to ])ay sums in excess 
of tlie vote witlioiit furtlier parliamentary 
sand ion. It is tlierefore necessary for the 
government of tlie day either (1) to submit to 
parliament a fresh estimate wliieh may provide 
in advance sums of money to cover votes which 
are expected to be exceeded —this, of course, is 
the proper and legitimate course,--or (2) to 
obtain the sanction of parliainent for ex- 
jxnditure. on votes wliieh have been already 
unavoidably exceeded—a course which has 
received the sanction of usage and convenience 
in many cases. 

I’his further estimate is known as a “sup¬ 
plementary estimate.” 'fhe term is in use also 
in all the Piriti.sh colonies, their financial 
systems being modelled more or less on that 
of (Ireat llritain. 

In the United Kingdom the supplementary 
estimates are usually taken in parliament in 
February, or about four weeks before the close 
of the linane.ial year (see 8ui’f*r.Y). c. a. h. 

SlJPPl.Y. 

(1) Con.litiMMs of Supply, p. 4ss; (2) the Supply of 
(JoiiniirxJitii's, p. 4SS; (3) l.litninishiii;', Constant an«l 
jiiereasiiiK' ll.-lunis, p. 4Si>; (4) Coini)ouents of Supply 
rri(;e, p. 4 S'.); (fi) Supply Price as connected with 
Itcuitand tpiasi ltent, p. 4S!l. 

Supply, pp. iss, 480; Supply au.l Dcuiami, p. 400; 

Siipjily, I’arliaiiientary, p. 490. 

Ill the article on Surrr.v and Djcmand, it 
is explained that (1) the condUiona of siippiy of 
any commodity are known when the price 
wliieh wouhl lead sellers to olfer any given 
amount of the commodity has been ascertained. 
This price in general would vary with the 
amount ollered. Hence every comnnxlity has 
its law ot sin)j)ly, which expresses the varia¬ 
tions in siip[)ly-price which are correlated with 
variations in .su[>[)ly-amount. There are special 
dillienities in eoiistructing sucli a law of .supply, 
which d(» not ari.se generally in the construc¬ 
tion of a law of Dkman’D. For the suppl}^ of 
any commodity depends on the co o{»eratioii 
ol many dillorent kinds of productive agents, 
and the simultaneons and successive union of 
many dilferent productive processes. Hence 
the su[)ply.prieo of a commodity depends upon 
the current prices at ivhich the services of the 
agents t)f production can be obtaineil, and the 
proportions iii wliieh these services have to he 
combined in producing the commodity. In 
the theory of the e.xchango value of com¬ 
modities (see Exchange, V^aluk in), it is neces¬ 
sary, lor the sake of simplification, to assume 
that the rate at which each kind of agent luis to 


be rciiinneratcd has been determined by general 
.social condition.s. These rates of remuneration 
are thus given independently of any conditions 
affecting the variations specially attaching to 
the supply of the commodity under considera¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the theory of Dis¬ 
tribution is concerned with the economic 
forces which determine the rates at which the 
.several kinds of ageiitsarecurreiitly remunerated. 
And here it is convenient to a.ssume that the 
prices at which each kind of commodity can be 
.sold have been determined independently of tlie 
rates at which the agents arc remunerated. 
But this latter assumption requires very con¬ 
siderable modification if we arc to avoid circular 
processes of reasoning. 

(2) supply of comniodUies .—The term 
price is a convenient abbreviation for a sum of 
money paid for a unit of any kind of com¬ 
modity. The term aggregate price may be 
used for a sum of money paid for a certain 
given amount of the commodity. Hence the 
<mgccgate price is always the arithmetical pro¬ 
duct fouml by multiplying the price^ per unit, 
by the amount. The supply-price of a com¬ 
modity is found by adding together the prices 
which have to ))e paid to the different agents 
wlio contribute to the production of a unit of 
tlic commodity. In this connection the prices 
of the agents may be called the component 
► prices, and the sum of these prices may be 
called the resuUaut supply-price. The term 
expeims of production is sometimes used in a 
slightly (lilit'ient sense from that of supply- 
price. For when different businesses are com¬ 
peting in the supply of the same kind of 
comnio<lity to the same market, what are 
called the ( .rpensrs of production m one business 
may be found to differ from tlie expenses of 
production in another business. And even in 
the same business the expenses of producing 
the earlier units may be less than those of 
producing the later units. Now the supply- 
price must 1)0 equal to the expense of pro- 
<lucing that unit which is most expensively 
produced. This unit is technically called the 
marginal unit, and the expense of producing 
it is called the marginal expense. Hence we 
have the law \~~The supply-price of a commodity 
for any amount is equal to the margiiml 
expense, per unit, incurred in piroducing that 
anwunt. It folloivs that the aggregate supply 
price may be-in excess of the aggregate expenses 
of production. This excess is called producer’s 
surplus or Producer’s Rent (q.v.), or, we 
may say that each unit (except the marginal 
unit) is produced at an expense less than the 
price for which the unit is sold ; this difference 
constitutes the producer’s surplus/(?r that unit* 
Before referring to the difficulties connected 
with llic theory of producer’s surplus, it is 
necessary to point out its connection with 
diminishing or increasing returns. 
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(3) Diminishingy constant, and inarasing 
returns. —The supply of a coniuiodity is subject 
to diminishing, constant, or increasing returns, 
according as the price at which it is olFercd 
increases, remains constant, or diminishes as 
the amount supplied is increased. The pro¬ 
duction of every commodity is subject to two 
opposing tendencies ; for as the scale of pro¬ 
duction is enlarged, it is necessary to have 
recourse to less ocon<»n;ical combinations of 
land, l i))our, and capital, so far as more labour 
and capital liavo to be concentrated on a given 
piece of land ; and, on the other hand, o] pur- 
tunitics arise for the more economic use of 
division and co-o]>cration of labour, and of 
aiding labour by machinery and so on. If the 
roinier tendency overbalances tluj hUtet, the 
commodity is subject to diminishing returns; 
if the two tendencies balam*e ' ::e another, to 
constant returns ; while, if the latte** \iidency 
overbalances the IVniner, the cominodity is 
subject to increasing returns. An increase in 
tlie aggregate scale of production thus entails 
changes in the prices at which all the units in 
the aggregate can be produced. W'c cannot 
then find the aggregate e.xjienses of production 
on a larger scale by merely adding the expenses 
of the new units to those previously incurred 
on the smaller scale. The marginal expense 
may increase or diminish as the S(!alo of pro¬ 
duction is enlarged. Where we speak of 
marginal expense, we iniidy the existence of a 
producers swyiios. Such a surplus may be 
spoken of in tlie case of Incrkasing Returns 
as well as in that of Diminishing Returns. 
Thi.s can bo shown diagramrnatically by con¬ 
structing what Professor Marshall calls a 
particular exjjcnscs curve for each dilferont 
scale of production. The particular expenses 
curve indicates at the same time the marginal 
expense and the producer’s surjilus, correspond¬ 
ing to each aggregate amount produced. The 
supply-curve is the locus of the terminal points 
of all the dilferent particular exiienses curves. 

(4) In analysing the components of supply- 
price, it is higitimato and convenient to neglect 
the variations in the expenses at which the 
dilferent units are conceived to be produced, 
and thus to defer consideration of producer’s 
surplms. The prices of all the agents are 
uiKlerstood to bo determined by the general 
forces of competition. When an agent is 
employed in any particular industry, the price 
whicli he can demand is a price independent 
of the conditions of that pai ticular industry ; 
for it is the price which he could have secured 
if he had been employed in some other alterTudive 
way. In this sense, even a piece of land 
hired by a farmer for any particular agricul¬ 
tural use has a current price, viz. the price 
which some other farmer would be willing to 
pay. The individual farmer, therefore, regards 
“rent as entering into the expenses of produc¬ 


tion.” Similarly, the wages paid to dilferent 
classes of labour, and the interest for the use 
of any capital that is borrowed, are determined 
at curreiu rates depending on general social 
conditions. There remain profits, i.e, the 
return to the undertaker of Die business, who 
also owuis some of the capital employed in it. 
So far under the influence <if competition, 
society may be naid to have to pay business 
ability at a certair rate, \%ii may finally include 
profits ill the supply-price of any commodity. 
The analysis of supply-price can of course be 
carried out into mucii greater detail, which 
will oe found in the modern text-books of 
economic.s (see liosr cu*’ PiioDrcTiON). 

(5) Supply-price as cnnnrrf-.d with rent and 
qi:asi-rent, —When tlie total amount of a emn- 
modity is conceived to have boon ])roiluced at 
a different expense in different competing busi¬ 
nesses, the .supply-price i.s the .same as the 
marginal expense, and any -init, except the 
marginal unit, sells for a price greater than 
its expense. The excess of the selling judeo 
of the unit over its expense of production is 
the producer’s surplus for that unit. The 
expenses of production must now be defined 
more exactly. Wlicn wo contrast the ex^ienses 
of production with the producer’s surplus, it 
is understood that the expenses have been 
incurred under the anticipation of a remunera¬ 
tion which will be covered by the price of the 
commodity. It is this anticipation which 
operates in determining the amount of the 
commodity that is produced. Any remunera¬ 
tion which is obtained independently of the 
influence of anticipation in determining the 
amount jiroduced is of the nature of a pro¬ 
ducer’s surplus. Now we may consi<ler the 
effect of anticipation as exerting its influence 
over a longer or a shorter period of time, (a) 
If a period sufficiently long to provide the 
specialised capital, material or personal, in 
adaptation to the anticipated demand is taken 
into comsidcration, then the expenses of pro¬ 
duction will include the expenses of producing 
such specialised forms of capital. The only 
kind of remuneration that hero constitiite.s 
producer’s surplus is the remuneration for the 
U.SO of natural agents (see Agents of Produc¬ 
tion), of wliich the quantity ap])licd in the 
industry cannot be increased under the stimulus 
of anticii)ation. Such a natural agent would 
be land used for agricultural purposes. Hence 
we arrive at the well-known doctrine of Ricardo 
that “ the rent of land used in agriculture 
does not enter into the expenses of production 
which determine the supply-j)rice of agricultural 
produce.” (fi) If now w^e consider a shorter 
period of time, commencing aftev specialised 
capital has been already creatcvi, then the 
expenses of producing this capital cannot any 
longer operate as an influence detennining the 
amount of the commodity produced. The 
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remuneration received by tlio owners of such 
specialised capital is excluded from the ex¬ 
penses of production, and constitutes a quad- 
produccr s-siirplua; i.e. an element wliich, for 
the shorter j)criod under consideration, dues 
not influence the amount of the commodity 
produe.ed, and thereby determine its price. So 
far the theory of prodiKM.-r’s surjdus has been 
shown to depend on considerations of the 
period of time during which the inlluencc of 
anticipation is conceived to operate. A further 
qualification is needed, which dei^cnds on the 
ranqe of aJfrrnative uses to which an agent can 
be put. Tims the Ricardian theory of agricul¬ 
tural rent would liavo to bo differently inter¬ 
preted, according as we consider lujricnUure 
in (jmeral^ or only some [).irticular agricultural 
prodiK'c, such as whecU. Any piece of land 
could be applied to the production cither of 
wheat or (say) of barley. ddio producer’s 
surplus, whicli corresponds to the price of 
wheats is not the whole rent of the land, but 
only the excess of the rent over that rent which 
could have l)cen obtained if the land liad been 
turned, say, to the growing of barley. It is 
this excess value which may be strictly said 
!iot to enter into the determination of the 
price of wheat. For if a not exceeding 
the above value, were levied on the wheat¬ 
growing land, while barley-growing lands were 
exem 2 )t, the burden of the whohj tax would 
fall on the receiver of rent, and there w’ould 
bo no rise in the price of wheat. The true 
surjdus, which does not enter into the price of 
whe<d^ is, therefore, only the excess of the 
rent on wheat-growing lands over the rent 
that could be obtained by some alternative 
mode of CTiiploying the land. Thus if the tax 
on any [)iccc of land that is growing wheat 
exceeded this value, the land would, in time, 
bo turned, say, to barley-growing; the area 
for wlieat-growiug would be restricted, and the 
prices of wheat would rise. Summing up, wo 
find that the theory of producer’s surplus has 
to be ditfcrciitly interpreted (1) according as a 
lomjer or shorter period of time is considered, 
during which the influences of anticipation 
arc allowed to o[)crate, and (2) according as 
a larqer or smaller range of alternatives is con¬ 
sidered in regard to the dii-ectious in which 
ail agent may be employed. 

(The above troatmout of the problems of supply 
follows in the main the lines laiil <iown by Prof. 
Marshall, Priticiples of Kconomics^ vol, i. 5th ed. 
Ill p:u’ti<Milar see bk. v., olis. ii. iii. v. vi. xii. xiii. 
and XV.] w. K. J. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

(1) 'riio Qpnernl Theory of Supply and Demand, p. 400 ; 
(2) Consideration of the Term Supply and Demand, 
p. 492 ; (:j) Kquilibrium between Supply and Demand, 
p. 493 ; (4) Joint and Alternative Demand, Joint an«i 
Alternative' Supply, p. 494; (6) Connection between 
the Theories of Distribution and of Exchange, p. 495. 

1. The General Theory of Supply and De- 


The central problem of economic theory 
is an enquiry into the balancing of two opposed 
classes of motives, the one consisting of desires 
for certain sources of satisfaction or enjoyment, 
the other consisting of aversions to certain forms 
of sacrifice or toil necessarily undergone in 
order to gain command over those sources of 
satisfaction. The simplest case of balance 
between desire for a Commodity and aversion 
to a Discommodity is found when a man 
directly satisfies his own wants by his own 
work. The problem is solved by applying two 
simple principles which are complementary to 
one another. The first principle is the Law 
OF Diminishing Utimty, which may be ex¬ 
pressed as follows : The utility afforded by any 
increment of a commodity diminishes with 
increase in the amount of the commodity 
possessed. The second juinciplo is the Law 
of fnct'easing DisiotilUy, which maybe expressed 
in corresponding terms thus; The disutility 
incurred by any increment of a discommodity 
increases with increase in the amount of the 
discommodity undergone. Thus, if a man has 
to work to obtain his food, we may measure 
the amount of commodity acquired by the 
wei(jht of the food, and ilio amount of dis¬ 
commodity by tlie time he works. The two 
laws state ; (1) Every additional ounce of food 
yields him a smaller increment of utility; (2) 
Every additional hour of work yields him a 
greater increment of- disutility. It is then 
obvious that the balance between desire 
and aversion is reached by working just so 
many hours and thus obtaining just so much 
food, as that the additional disutility of the 
last hour’s work is equal to the additional 
utility of the food obtained by that last hour’s 
work. In Eqitilihriijm, the marginal dis¬ 
utility of the last piece of work equals the 
marginal utility of the last piece of food. 
The result may he ex[)i“essed in another way 
which is important in further developments. 
Each hour’s work involves a certain disutility 
which is rewarded by a certain amount of food 
yielding utility. The economic problem is 
thus solved by ma^imisiTvcf the surplus of utility 
over disutility. This surplus is a combination 
of producer’s and consumer’s surplus, which, in 
the simplest cavse, accrues to the same individual 
man. This sur[)lus is a purely psychological 
conception, and cannot be measured in objective 
units. On the other hand, the amount of food 
and the amount of work can be measured in 
objective units; the former in lbs. weighty the 
latter in hours. Wo have then to conceive of 
one law of variation which connects the amount 
of food with the amount of utility, and a 
second law of variation which connects the 
amount of work with the amount of disutility. 
These two laws are purely psychological, de¬ 
pending on the individual’s private character. 
But it will be seen that these two laws alone 
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are not sufricieiit to solve the problem. For 
nothing has been said as to the relation between 
the amount of work done and of food produced. 
We cannot assume that every fresh hour of 
work will produce an equal increment of food ; 
and hence we must introduce a tlnrd law of 
variation, which will explain how much food 
coiTesponds to each several quantum of work. 
This law mediates between the law connecting 
amount of utility with amount of food and the 
law connecting amount of disutility with 
aniount of work. At the basis of the theory 
of supply and demand we thus find three 
kinds of laws of varinlloii: (1) The law of 
utility connecting commodity acquired with 
pleasure allbrdcd ; (2) the law of disutility 
connecting discommodity undergone with dis¬ 
comfort incurred ; (3) the law of eliicieiicy, 
connecting disconirriodity undenfcne with com¬ 
modity acquired. 

It is only the third of these three laws of 
variation which can bo objectively ascertained. 
Whereas the variation of utility is always 
subject to the principle of diminution, and the 
variation of disutility to the principle of in¬ 
crease, the variation of efficiency which connects 
the objectively measured amounts of commodity 
and discommodity, may bo subject to a principle 
either of increasing, of decreasing, or of constant 
returns. The further investigation of the law 
of efficiency will be taken up later. 

AVe will now consider how it is possible to 
give an objective measure of utility and of 
disutility. This is most simply effected by 
means of money. If a man has money, he 
may put a price on his satisfactions and his 
sacrifices ; and, thereby, they become measur¬ 
able through their excliangc-value. In tills 
way the law of variation of utility is trans¬ 
formed into a law of variation of demand for 
a commodity, which assigns for every several 
amount of the commodity the price at which 
that amount will be purchased. Similarly, the 
law of variation of disutilUy is transformed 
into a law of variation of supply of a service, 
which assigns for every several amount of the 
service the price at which that amount will be 
offered. It will bo seen that the laws of 
supply and demand in their simplest form are 
i<lentical. For the siipidy of a service may be 
regarded as a demand for the income derived 
from that service; and the demand for a 
commodity may he regarded as a supply of 
money offered for the commodity. In both 
cases we may speak of some utility to be 
acquired and of some sacrifice to be incurred. 
The law connecting the amount sacrificed with 
the amount acquired will be as follows ; 

Any change favourable to the individual, in 
the terms on which he can secure an acquisition 
in return for a sacrifice, wull induce him to 
demand a larger amount. When the terms 
are comparatively unfavourable, this larger 


amount will be obtained by an iiicrcasctl offer ; 
until with increasingly favourable terms, the 
offer reaches a maximum; after which, when 
the terms have become comparatively favour¬ 
able, he will be securing an increasing aniount 
in return for a lower offci. There is thus a 
certain price which will induce him to make 
the highest offer. This point t. light be called 
the critical point in tlie cnrvr conneci.ing 
amount oUeicd with ano unt demanded. He 
would always be increasing his acquisition 
under increasingly favourable terms ; but for 
sub-critical points, [liia would involve an 
incTcooing ''aitlay of sacriliee, and for supra- 
critical points, this would involve a decreasiny 
outlay of .?acrifi(‘(‘. A few I'giives will make 
tips clear. Consider a mans annual demand 
for coal. At the price a ton, the amount 
demanded might bo 1 ten involving an outlay 
of £7 ; at £6 a ton, amount H tons, involving 
outlay £9 ; at £5 a ton, aTiunint 3 tons, involv¬ 
ing outlay £15 ; at £4 a ton, amount 4 tons, 
involving outlay £16 ; at £3 a ton, amount 6 
tons, involving outlay £1 .^j ; at £2 a ton, 
amount 6 tons, involving outlay £12 ; at £1 
a ton, amount 7 tons, involving outlay £7. 
Here the 'critical price is £4 a ton, witli 
maximum outlay £16. As price falls, the 

elasticity of a man’s demand may be normally 
expected to decline ; so that, while at relatively 
dear rates, ho is induced to spend more as the 
article falls in price, at relatively c/ieap rates 
he is induced to spend less as the article falls 
in price. Separating the dear and the cheap 
rates, tliero is the critical rate, at which liis 
expenditure reaches its maximum.^ The same 
principle applies as regards the supply of 
services In production. For example, if a 
man’s wages are relatively low, ho will he 
induced to work lonycr hours for a higher 
wage per hour ; but, if his w'ages are relatively 
^iy/i, he will be induced to work shorter liours 
for a higher wage per hour. In both cases tlie 
increase in the rate of wages per hour will lead 
to an increase in the total day*s wa.ge. The same 
applies to capital. If the rate of interest is 
relatively lov), the ca])itali.st is induced to in¬ 
crease his investments under the stimulus of a 
higher rate of interest; but if the rate is rela¬ 
tively high, he will be induced to diminish his 
investments under the stimulus of a higher rate 
of interest. In both cases, the increase in the 
raie of interest will involve an increase in the 
total income derived from capital investments. 
It might be thought that the teachings of 
history are in direct opposition to this last 
theoretically obtained Jesuit. But the answer 
to this objection will throw further light on 
the real meaning of the law. The law pre¬ 
supposes constancy in the cmidUions of supply 

1 It is not strictly necessary to assume ordy one 
maxiinuni j)oint; but the above account Is sufficiently 
accurate for moat cases. 
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of capital^ or of donifiiid for the income that 
can be dorived from investments. Now during 
the period in which tlic rate of interest lias lallen, 
the conditions affecting the supply of capital 
have changed enormously. The accumulated 
wealth--out of which the savings of the com¬ 
munity ar<} dei ived—has been rapidly increas¬ 
ing ; and the hahit of saving has at the same 
time probably been fostered. This accumulation 
of wealth in its turn has been partly duo to 
the discoveries made in the industrial arts. 
These discoveries have been chiefly operative, 
as sup[)lying fresh opportunities of displacing 
labour by (japital ; so that their priTnary effect 
woulfl liavo been to raise the rate of interest 
and lowin’ the mte of wages. But the secondary 
elfcct has been to increase the amount of capital 
relatively to labour to such an extent that the 
rate of interest Ims fallen. In this case it is 
]>ractically misleading to regard the conditions 
of sujiply of capital as independent of the 
conditions of demand for cajiital. For as the 
<lcmand for capital is raised — owing to in¬ 
dustrial inventions,—the income of that class 
out of whoso resources most of the new 
investments are made is at the same time 
increased ; and thus the very same conditions 
which produce a change in the demand for 
capital jwoducc also a change in the conditions 
allccting the sapphj of capital. When it was 
said that at a relatively low rate of interest 
an increase in the rate would lead to larger 
investments, and a relatively high rate of 
interest would lead to smaller investments, it 
must bo remembered that what is relatively 
low at one period may be relatively high at a 
later piu iod ; if the amount of accumulated 
wealth at the former period is considerably 
less than that at the later. At the present 
time wo could say that a rate of 4| per cent 
is relatively high, while lifty years ago it would 
have been relatively low. 

‘2. Considerations of the Term, Supply and 
Demand .the terms supjdy ami »lemand 
are often used in a loose way, w’hich renders it 
impossible to express economic theory in a 
(juantitativoly exact form. For this purpose 
it is necessary to tielinc and distinguish the 
three phrases “conditions of supply,” “.sujjply- 
amount”and “supply-price,” and the three 
phrases “conditions of demand,” “demand- 
amount,” and “dcmand-]u*ice.” The conditions 
of sup[)ly of a commodity or Service must ahvays 
be considered as independent of the conditions 
of demand for that commodity or service—at 
least in the abstract theory. In speaking of 
given conditions of supply, we mean that the 
following determining factors are assumed to be 
constant, viz. the character and resources of 
tlnvse who (Uhn- the commodity or service, their 
individual or collective efliciency, and the know¬ 
ledge of the industrial arts. In the same way, 
the conditions of demand are said to be (/iven 


when we as.sume the following determining 
factors to be constant, viz. the resources and 
the tastes of those who wish to buy the 
commodity. 

Corresponding to any given set of conditions 
of supply, wo construct supply-schedules or 
Supply-Curves {g.v.). This gives the relations 
of variation between the supply-price and the 
supply-amount. It is expressed in a series 
of hypothetical or conditional statements ; thus: 
“ If the price were so much, the amount offered 
would be so much ; if the })rice were so much 
again, the amount olfcrcd would correspondingly 
vary, and so on.” The relations thus expressed 
are spoken of as relations between supply-price 
and supply-amount. 

Similarly 'we construct demand - schedules or 
Demand-Curves (q.v.) corresponding to any 
given set of conditions of demand. This 
again is expressed in a series of hypothetical 
sUtements: “If the price were .so much, the 
amount demanded would be so much, and so 
on.” 

Hence neither the conditions of supply nor 
the conditions of demand are sufficient alone to 
determine either the price or the amount at 
which the sale or purchase will be transacted. 
In all cases the two sets of condition.^ taken 
together are needed to determine the two 
unknowns— p?dce and amount. 

The old controversies as to whether it was 
demand or supply which settled price have 
been finally abandoned. It is now seen that 
where ]>rice seemed to be determined by one or 
other of these two agencies exclusively, this 
w'as because the amount was tacitly assumed to 
be fixed by the conditions of the other agency, 
or vice versa. Thus we have four possible 
limiting cases which appear at first sight to be 
exceptions : 

(1) Where the amount supplied cannot be 
varied wo may say roughly “ Price is determined 
by (the conditions of) demand.” [Inelastic 
Supply.] E.g. natural agents ; pictures of 
great artists. 

(2) Where the amount demanded cannot be 
varied we say roughly ‘ ‘ Price is determined 
by (the conditions of) supply.” [Inelastic 
Demand.] E.g. absolute necessaries in a 
.stationary population. 

(3) Wluu’e the supply-price cannot be varied 
wo can say “ Amount is determined by (the 
conditions of) demand.” [Constant Returns.] 
E.g. long-established manufactures of staple 
commodities. 

(4) Where the demand-price cannot be varied 
wo can say “Amount is determined by (the 
conditions of) supply.” [This last case could 
hardly arise, except under the influence of 
governmental interference, or in very excep¬ 
tional cases of the force of custom or habit, 
such as the penny newspaper.] 

The price and amount which are determined 
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so as to satisfy conjointly the conditions of 
supply and the conditions of demand are spoken 
of as the equilibrium-price and the equilibrium- 
amount in reference to those conditions. It is 
not meant that no transactions take place in 
the market except at the equilibrium-price. 
What is meant is that when this equilibrium- 
price and the corresponding equilibrium-amount 
are reached, then the conditions of supply and 
demand would not tenrl to produce any re- 
adjustmcntof price. For most practical purposes 
Ave may limit ourselves tp stahle equiUhridj and 
in this case wo can express the actual I'acts more 
precisely. Any accidental vaiiation from the 
price that corresponds to stable Equilibuium 
will bring into operation foiv'cs tending to 
restore the price to its equilibrifnn value. An 
equilibrium is stable under the following condi¬ 
tions: viz. when for amouucs !''ss than the 
COuilibiiuin amount, the supply-pru *- s less 
than the demand-price, and for amounis greater 
than the equilibrium-amount, the supply-price 
is greater than the demand-price. Thus, if 
the required supply has been underestimated, 
producers find that they are getting a higher 
price than is sufficient to. remunerate them ; 
this encourages a larger supply and leads to 
a fall in the demand-price. Conversely, if 
the supply required has been overestimated, 
producers find that they are receiving a lower 
price than is sufficient to remunerate them; 
this checks the supply, until the demand-price 
rises to its equilibrium value. 

3. Equilibrium between Supply and Demand. 
—The equilibrium between supply and demand 
of commodities depends essentially upon the 
action of producers in auJLicipatinq the demand. 
So far as the forecasts made by those wlio 
supply a market arc correct, we can say that 
the amount supplied is such that the supply- 
price is equal to the demand-price. Hence the 
element of time enters into any consideration 
of equilibrium. For the processes of production 
occupy a longer or shorter period of time before 
the commodity is finished and transferred to 
the consumer in a condition for direct use or 
enjoyment. The most serious difficulties that 
arise in connection with the equilibrium of 
demand and supply depend upon the interval 
of time which elapses between the earlier appli¬ 
cations of labour and capital and the final 
transference of the finished commodity into the 
hands of the consumer. Prof. Marshall has 
proposed to distinguish the discussions of equi¬ 
libria between demand and supply according 
to the length of the period which we may take 
into consideration in defining supidy-price. 
The supply-price corresponding to any amount 
may be defined in general as the price at which, 
under the circumstances of the case, it would 
be worth the while of the producers to sell that 
amount. But in this anticipation any differ- 
fjMM in the circumstances of the case would be 


liable to make important diflerences in the 
supply-price calculated in reference to those 
circumstances. For instance, if expenditure 
has already been incun’ed in creating specialised 
capital, either material or personal, the estimate 
of the price at Avhich it would be worth while 
supplying the commodity might be very diiferent 
from that hesed on the state cf things previous 
to this expondiluro, when the outlay cculd 
be freely directed towards the production of 
suitable buildings and machinery, and towards 
the training of suitable skill and knowledge. 
The ciicumsbinces in which the amount of 
specialised material and personal capital is given 
will thus constitute the conditions of supply for 
a relatively short period betAvecn production 
and consumption ; and the circumstances in 
which no capital has been fixed and specialised 
for the production of the commodity will con¬ 
stitute the conditions of supply for a relatively 
long period between production and consumption 
(see Pkioes, LoNo-PEriioi) Supply, Siiort- 
Pehiod Supply). The equilibrium obtained 
by equating the long-period Ripply-price with 
the dernaud-price is called the noiiiial equi¬ 
librium ; and that obtained by equating the 
short-period supply-price with the demand-price 
is called the sub-normal equilibrium. Finally, 
if we limit the period to its utmost, we shall 
regard not only tho fixed instruments of pro¬ 
duction as given, but even tlie amount of tho 
iinished commodity itself. In this case, unless 
the sellers are in a position to withhold their 
otter and can speculate for a rise in price, the 
conditions of demand taken by themselves may 
be regarded as determining the price at which 
the coiniiiodity will be sold. Such an equilibrium 
is called a temporary equilibrium. In each of 
the three cases,, the equilibrium-price is a 
theoretically determined or ideal price. With 
this ideal price we must contrast and connect 
tho actual or market price. The market-price 
oscillates about the theoretically determined 
equilibrium-price. Thus, during the day, say, 
the actual price may fluctuate above and below 
tho price corresponding to the temporary equi¬ 
librium. Again, the actual prices occurring 
during a short period would fluctuate above and 
below the price corresponding to a sub-normal 
equilibrium ; and those occuning during a long 
period would fluctuate about the price corre¬ 
sponding to a normal equilibrium. Roughly 
speaking, wo can say‘that the normal price is 
the average of the actual prices taken over a 
long period; and that the sub-normal price is 
tho average of the actual prices taken over a 
short period. For the prices ruling throughout 
any period might bo expected to fall as often 
and as much above as below the anticipated 
price, owing to deficiency or excess in the 
amount offered during tho period. Of course 
the market-price would throughout approximate 
more closely to the equilibrium-price the more 
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quickly the commodities were consumed and 
reproduced. 

But further wlien we regard the equilibrium- 
price as the average of the varying market-prices, 
we presuppose constancy in the conditions ot 
demand and supply during tlie period over 
which the average is taken. Owing to changes 
of fashion or taste, the conditions of demand 
may be continually varying ; and owing to 
changes in the industrial arts, tlie conditions 
of sin)ply may be continually varying, llciice 
it would generally Ijc impossible to determine 
the equilibrium-price by averaging the varia¬ 
tions in markct-])ricft during any period of 
time. 

4. Joird and Allcmativa Dcinandj Joint and 
AlUrmlive i:!apply .—The general theory of 
distribution and exchange recpiires us to note 
tliat the amounts and prices of liilferent com¬ 
modities are often very closely connected cither 
through the conditions of demand or through 
the conditions of supply or both. Tliere are four 
typical cases in which this dependence is strik¬ 
ingly manifest. • These arc (1) Joint Demand^ 
(2) Joint Supply^ (3) Alternative Demand^ (4) 
Alternative t!iUpply. 

The following brief definitions may be 
given : - - 

(1) A (ieiimiul for “A tind M” is called a joiat demand: 

A siijiply of “A JUKI IJ” is called a joint supply; 
{:*') A<leiinind for “ Aor H" is called an a I tern a live demand; 
(0 A supply of “ A or li" is called an (tlteinatiue supply. 

The terms above given are chosen to indicate 
in each case whether the interconnection comes 
primarily from the side of demand or from 
the side of supply. Hut it will ho found in 
each case that the phenomenon can be regarded 
from the o{»posito ])<)int of view. 

Thus wo shall liud that, 

fl> Jinnt Ih'mhiui iJivolv«?s Complementary Supply; 

I2) Joint Supply involves Completnentary Demand; 

(y) Ahemative Demand involves Competitive Supply ; 

(4) Alternative Supply hi voices Competitive Demand. 

lu t he further explanations which follow the 
rtdations will bo described in an exact form 
which is often only approximately realised in 
actual economic phenomena. An ideal sim¬ 
plicity is introduced iu order to give greater 
dearness to the exposition. Wo sliall derive 
formulie for each of the four cjises separately, 
hut it will he convenient at once to anticipate 
the results by pointing out the analogies that 
will bo disclosed between the four cases. It 
will bo found that in [uissing from tho formula 
of joint demand to that of joint supply, or from 
tho formula of alternative demand to that of 
alternative siqjply, we shall have merely to 
interchange throughout the terms supply and 
demand or demand and supply. And again, 
iu passing from the formula of joint demand 
to that of alternative demand, or from the 
formula of joint supply to that of alternative 
supply, we shall have merely to interchange 
throughout the terms price and amount or 


amount and price. These symmetrical results 
will be found helpful in obtaining a general 
survey of tho problems investigated. 

In the cases of joint demand and joint 
supply, we shall find that whereas the amounts 
of the two constituent articles vary in the same 
direction, their prices will tend to vary in 
opposite directions. In the cases of alternative 
domaTid and alternative supply, on th^ contrary, 
the amounts will vary in oi^posito directions, 
while the prices will vary in tho same direction. 

Joint demandj involving complementary 
supply. This deals with cases in which things 
are not demanded separately, but have to be 
used in conjunctioii with one another in order 
to meet tho needs of consumers ; such as wood 
and bricks in the building of a house, blades and 
handles in the manufacture of a knife. The 
connection here is from the side of demand, 
while the conditions of the supply of the two 
factors may bo assumed to bo independent of 
one another. The processes of supplying the 
two factors complement one another, so as to 
produce a commodity which it is worth while 
for the ultimate consumers to purchase. Thus 
tho supply-price at which any given amount of 
the finished article will be olFered is the sum of 
the supply-prices of the several factors which 
contribute their part in the total productive 
process. Equilibrium between demand and 
supply is, therefore, reached at that amount 
for which the demand-price of the finished 
article is equal to the sum of tho supply-prices 
of the several factors which co-operate. 

Joint sujipli/, involving complementary de¬ 
mand. This deals with cases in which things 
cannot be produced separately, but are pro¬ 
duced together by a single process, such as beef 
and hidcs^ or wheat and straw. The connec¬ 
tion here is from the side of supply, while the 
conditions of tho demand for the two com¬ 
modities may be assumed to bo independent of 
one another. The two things are produced by 
tho same process, so tliat tho expenses of pro¬ 
ducing both tlie things together are the same 
as the expenses of producing one of them alone. 
The demands for the two commodities coni' 
plement one another in making it worth the 
while of producers to meet the two independent 
needs. Thu.s the demand-price at which any 
given amount of the productive process will bo 
called for is tho sum of the demand-prices of 
the several' commodities which arc jointly pro¬ 
duced in the process. Equilibrium between 
supply and demand is, therefore, reached at 
that amount for which the supply-price of the 
productive process is equal to the sum of tho 
demand-prices of the several articles jointly 
produced. 

Alternative demand, involving competitive 
supply. This deals with cases in which the 
same ultimate need can be met by one or other 
of t>yq commodities equally well,, so that either 
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can be used as an equivalent for the other, or 
instead of the other, it being understood that 
tlie more of the one article is used the less of 
the other will be in consequence needed. Thus 
it can be said with approximate accuracy that 
the demand for non-intoxicating stimulants is 
an alterywiive demand for tea or ''oflfee. The 
connection here, as in joint demand, is from 
the side of demand, while the conditions of the 
supply of the two*articles- may bo assumed to 
be independent of one another. The sources 
from ^'.hich the alternative demand is met com¬ 
pete with one another, because the, more that is 
taken from one source the less ceteris paribus 
will be taken from the (jther. The simplest 
possilde case of alternative demand, .,?• com¬ 
petitive supply,, is that in which ^ueeisely the j 
same quality of article is supplied iVom ddferent 
sources, as corn from Americ.'- corn from 
liussia. TiCt us return, however, to ciiso of 
and cql/eej and state the simples-' -siinip- 
tions necessary for regarding the two com¬ 
modities as strictly alternative in demand. 
We assume that a certain amount of tea, say 
2 lbs., yields always the same utility as a 
certain amount of colfce, say 3 lbs. Hence the 
conditions of demand will ’cause the [uice of 
2 lbs. of tea to be always equal to that of 3 lbs. 
of coffee, Ijowever the actual price and amount of 
tea and coffee may vary. With these (quantities 
as units, the price of tea is always equal to the 
price of Gofee, Then the supply - amount of 
non - intoxicating stimulants which will be 
offered at any given price is the sum of the 
supply-amounts of tea and of colfee. Itlquili- 
brium between demand and supply is, therefore, 
reached at that price for which the demand- 
amount of non-intoxicating stimulants is equal 
to the sum of the supply-amounts of tea and of 
coffee. 

Alternative sujrplyt involving competitive de¬ 
mand. This deals with cases in which the 
same industry or the same luoductive agent 
can be applied to the production of one or of 
another utility inditferently, it being under¬ 
stood that the more of the one utility is pro¬ 
duced, the less of the other can be in conse¬ 
quence produced. Thus it can be said that a 
piece of land can be applied either to pasture 
or to other agricultiiral purposes ; or, with 
approximate accuracy, that the dairy business 
can be applied indifferently to producing 
cream or butter; the poultry business to the 
production either of chichens or of eggs. Tlje 
(ionnections here, as in joint supply, are from 
the side of supply, while the conditions of the 
demand for the tw o articles may be assumed to 
be independent of one another. The needs 
which are met by the alternative supply may 
be said to compete with one another, because 
the more is supplied lor one need, the less, 
ceteris pai'ibus, will be supplied for the other. 
The simplest possible case of alternative supply, 


or competitive demand, is that in which pre¬ 
cisely the same kind of service or product is 
applied t3 meet different classes of consumers, 
as coal for dv,*iestic and coal for industrial 
uses. Let us return, however, io the case of 
cream and butter, and examine tlio simplest 
assumptions necessary regardu-g the two 
commodities as strictl} d: niat’ • m sappl} 
We assume that a cei\.?ii:j .imount of ca’cani, 
say one pint, invol/es the same expenses of 
production as a certain ain miit of biitte.r, with 
'skimmed milk throwii in, say 1 lb. IJence the 
conditions of supply w ill cause the ]>rico of one 
pint of cream to be always ('<jual to that of 1 
lb. of butter, lnwvovcv fbe actual pri ('0 and 
amount of butter and cream jictr vary. With 
these quantities as units, the price of cream is 
always equal to the price of hut ter. Then the 
demand-amount of daii v productions, which 
will be required at any given price, is the sum 
of the demand-amounts of butter and of cream. 
E(|niUbriura between demand and supply is, 
therefore, reached at that price for whicli the 
supply-amount of the dairy industry is equal 
to the sum of the demand-amounts of butter 
and of cream. 

The most important problems under the 
above four heads relate to temporary disturb¬ 
ances in the supply or in the demand of one of 
the connected commodities. The problem is 
then to discover the virtual or derived scbcdnlo 
of demand or of supjdy of the commodity of 
which the supply or tho demand is temporarily 
disturbed. The following formula will bo seen 
to be of general application :— 

Joint demand. —If tho supply of handles is 
temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
amount of knives, tho virtual demand-price for 
handles--the demand-price for knives minus 
the supply-price for blades. 

Joint supply. —If the demand for beef is 
temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
amount of slanghteied bullocks, the virtual 
supply-price for beef = the supply-price for 
slaughtered bullocks minus tho demand-price 
fof hides. 

Alternative demand, —If the supply of tea is 
temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
price of non-intoxicating stimulants, the virtual 
demand-amount of tea=tho demand-amount of 
non-intoxicating stimulants minus tho supqdy- 
araount of coffee. 

Altemaiive supply.— tho demand for cream 
is temporarily disturbed, then, for each several 
price of the dairy productions, tho virtual 
supply-amount of cream=the supply-amount of 
the dairy processes minus the demand-amount 
of butter. 

5. Cmujeclim between the Theories of Distribu¬ 
tion and of Exchange. —The investigation of the 
problems of joint and alternative demand, and 
of joint and alternative supply, is necessary in 
order to bring into connection the theories of 
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Distribution and Exchange. Distribution 
deals with tl»o prices and amounts of the 
several agents of’ [uodiictimj, Jilxchange deals 
with tlie prices and amounts of the several 
commodities for conHiirnption. The demand 
for consumption goo*Is isakdirixt demand ; that 
for the agents of |)roductiou whose services 
complement one another in producing finished 
goods is an iiulirect demand. Thus the fonnuhe 
of joint (hmiand giving the virtual or derived 
demand for any iactor, has to he applied in 
determining the indirect demand for the several 
agents of prorlaction. Again, the supply of 
productive! agents is a direct supply ; that of 
tlie linislicd commodities is an indirect supply, 
and Inmco the formuhe of joint demand have 
again to be appli<!d in determining the supply- 
price of a linishcd commodity. Moreover, 
every agent of production may, at different 
stages in the productive process, apply himself 
in either one of various employments ; and 
hence the formuhe of allerntdixe sn^dy become 
of essential importance, d'lio element of Ihne 
is essential in considering the effect of alterna¬ 
tive openings possildo for an agent; for so far 
as his employment has been already specialised, 
thc.so possible openings are restricted in number. 
The theories of Ihio duck it’s Rent or produettr’s 
surplus are founded upon this consideration. 
All the problems of ilistribution will thus be 
SCI!!! to depend upon tlie investigation in 
particular of joint dcnuind and alternative 
supply, 'riio laws of the direct demand for 
consumption goods, and of the direct sujiply of 
production agents, wiu’e formulated in the first 
section of this article. It was there pointed 
out that a hue of ijjkivncy of production wa.s 
needeil to mediate between the ultimate prin¬ 
ciples of demand and supply. Kverythiiig has 
its own law' of eflieiency. In examining the 
law' of su])ply of finished commodities, it is 
conviinient to regard the prices of the mjents 
as already det<!rmined. We then can calculate 
the resultant supply-price by adding the supply- 
prices of the CO - operating agents, on the 
assumption that they will co-operate in .such 
proportions as will secure the most ellicicnt 
result. This is the assumption underlying the 
law of substitution. In examining the law’ of 
demand for juoduetivo agents, it is convenient 
to regard the prices of i\\o finished comniodiiirs 
as already dotermined. The calculation of the 
demand-price for an agent here rc(piires chiefly 
subtraction instead of addition. The deter¬ 
mination involves very serious complexity. 
Uriel! Y we can say that the demand-price of an 
agent is found by subtracting from the price of 
the finished commodity the supply-prices of 
the reniaining agents. Rather more accurately: 
the demand-price corresponding to any amount 
of an agent’s services is found by determining 
its net marginal efficiency; i.c. the value which 
would be added to the total })roduct by em¬ 


ploying an additional unit of its services, on 
the assumption that the amounts and prices of 
all the other agents are kept constant. This 
indicates the lines on which the complex pro¬ 
blem of distribution has to be solved. 

w. E, J. 

SUPPLY, PARLIAMENTARY. 

General Remarks, p. 49<>; Estimates, p. 496; Motions 
and Resolutions, p. 497 ; Appropriation Act, p. 497. 

General Remarks. —A parliamentary term for 
the giants of money made by parliament to meet 
the crown’s demand for “aids and supplies” 
for the maintenance of the public service, used 
in the speech from the throne at the opening of 
each session. That demand is necessary, for, 
whilst the right of “ granting aids and supplies 
to the crown is in the Commons alone, ” unless 
the crown has recommended the expenditure 
they cannot vote the smallest grant of public 
money ; and even when a grant of money is 
finally sanctioned by the appropriation act, it 
cannot bo issued by the treasury department 
from the Consolidated Fund, milcss the issue 
is authorised by an order under the sign manual 
of the sovereign. By royal command, also, 
estimates of the annual public expenditure con- 
tjiining statements of the total sums required 
with details of the expenditure divided into sub¬ 
heads and items are submitted to the House 
of Commons, who thereupon refer these estimates 
to a committee of the w’hole house, known as 
the committee of supply, appointed at the 
beginning of every session, and kept on foot 
until the supplies for each financial year have 
been voted. 

Estiniates .—’riie (*stimates presented at the 
opening of each session are the ordinary 
estimates for the service of the current year, lor 
grants on account, and for supplementary and 
excess grants. Estimates, also, for a vote of 
credit to cover extraordinaiy naval or militai’y 
(diarges, and for occasions creating exceptional 
expenditure arising during the session, are occa¬ 
sionally presented. As the parliamentary session 
commences but few weeks before the close of 
each financial year, on the 31st of March, the 
maintenance of the public service during the 
opening months of each financial year, which 
commences on the 1st of April, must be pro¬ 
vided for. Giants on account, i.e, grants in 
advance upon the estimated annual expenditure, 
are therefore a sessional necessity. Supple¬ 
mentary grants are either for sums iu addition 
to grants already demanded for the current 
financial year for services sanctioned by parlia¬ 
ment, or for grants caused by fresh occasions 
for expenditure arising since the presentation 
of the annual estimates. An excess grant 
arises w’hen a department has by advances from 
the civil contingencies fund, or from “extra 
receipts,’* carried expenditure upon a service 
beyond the amount granted for that service 
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calling the financial year. As a vote of credit 
in demanded to meet unexpected expenditure 
for undefined services, an esliniatc is presented 
of the total sum recpiircd, without the detail 
given in ordinary estimates. Exceptional 
grants may also be re(|uired to defray the cost 
of imperial undertakings apart from the current 
service of the year; such as grants for the 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares, to maintain 
the dignity of the crown, or to reward its dis¬ 
tinguished servants. 

MoLi(nis aiid Hesolutiuv^. —Motions are pro- j 
posed in the committee of supply which 
become, when agreed to ihe resolutions of the 
committee, that the sums sjjecilied in each 
estimate be, for the object therein defined, 
granted to her majesty during the linancial ycai 
for wliich the demaud is made. SSuch a motion, 
if not by consent withdrawn, nmst either be 
rcfu.'.od by the committee, or be accej ' ^ with 
or without a reduction of the amount therein 
stated, no increase of a grant, nor modification 
of its destination, being permitted. Each 
resolution of the cornraitteo is, upon their report, 
submitted separately to the consideration of the 
House. 

The resolutions for a money grant of the 
committee of supply, and of the House, are, 
however, inoperative, unless the House by 
another resolution authorises the treasury to 
draw a sum out of the consolidated fund (see 
CoNsoLiDA'i'j'.D Fund, vol. i. p. 389) siiflicient 
to provide the “ways and means *’ for the pay¬ 
ment of the grant. The committee of ways 
and means is accoi’dingly aj)pointcd, at the 
commencement of each session, simultaneously 
with the committee of supply, for the considera¬ 
tion of these resolutions ; and the chairman of 
the committee of ways and means acts as chair¬ 
man of committees of the whole House. In 
former times the principal duty of this com¬ 
mittee was to initiate by their resolutions the 
taxation that was recpiired to create a sufficiency 
of “ways and means” to. meet the annual 
demands of the crown for the public service. 
Nowadays, as all the sources of taxation are 
rendered permanent by statute, except the duty 
on tea, and the income tax, the control of the 
committee over taxation is restricted to the 
consideration of the Budget statement made 
yearly by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
wherein he explains his calculation of public 
income and expenditure for the current financial 
year, and obtains the annual continuance of 
the tea and income taxes, wdth such modifica¬ 
tions as may to the committee seem expedient. 
The increase or imposition of taxation, not de¬ 
manded by the crowm, is beyond the power 
of the committee. 

As has been previously mentioned, the com¬ 
mittee of ways and means is charged with the 
duty of voting the resolutions which authorise 
gi'ants out of the consolidated fund “towards 
VOL. Ill 


making good ” the grants for the public service 
resolved upon by the commitlee of supply, and 
by the House. It is upon the report of the 
closing resclution to this effect, which provides 
the issue of the balance of ways and means 
required to cover the supply grants voted for 
the current financial year, that the appropriation 
bill is brought in. This bill authorises the 
issue of that balance from the, consolidated 
fund, aud enacts—hence the title of the bill— 
that each grant of supjdy voted during the 
ses.sion shall he expended on the ser^dee for 
which it has been vob d. and to wltich it is 
thereby appropriated. 

Appropriatian Act,,- -As flic treasury cannot 
touch the consolidated fund save under the 
authority of an Jict, and as the appropriation 
act cannot be passed until the financial business 
of each session is completed, a process usually 
ranging over a period of six or seven months, 
a more prompt issue must he made at the 
commencement and during the progress of 
each financial year of the grants voted for the 
service of the crown. Bills accordingly are 
passed from time to time during each session, 
known as consolidated fund bills, which 
empower the treasury to issue out of the 
consolidated fund, for the maintenance of the 
departments for wliose use the grants are voted, 
such sums as they may rc<piire in anticipa¬ 
tion of the final sanction conferred by the 
ai)propriation act. R. F. D. p. 

SUPPLY-CURVES are designed to repiescnt 
the relation between the price of a commodity 
and the amount supplied at that price. In 
the construction which Prof. Marshall has 
made faniiliar the quantity is measured on 
the horizontal axis, the corro8i)onding price 
on the vertical axis. The convci’sc construction 
is employed by Cournot. 

The simplest species of supply-curyo might 
bo constructed thus: “If for the moment we 
assumed that production depended solely upon 
the exertions of a certain number of workers, 
already in existence and trained for their work,” 
we might “set forth theoretically . . . various 
amounts of exertion and therefore of production'* 
with “ the prices which must bo paid to induce 
the available workers to put forth these amounts 
of exertion ” (Marshall, Principles of Eeommics^ 
bk. iv. ch. i. § 2, 6th ed., of a “supply-schedule" 
coi rcspoiidiug to the “ demand - Schedule ” of 
bk. iii. ch. iii., which may bo “translated into 
a curve "). The matter is not so simple when 
we no longer suppose production to depend 
upon the exertions of a given set of workers, 
but to he affected by the “ external” and “In 
ternal economics" and the pressure on the 
resources of nature which may attend produc¬ 
tion on a large scale, and even by the growth of 
knowledge, population, and capital {Principles 
of Pkonomies passim ; in particular the footnotes 
in bk. V. ehs. xii. and xiii. and App. H). If now 
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for each amount of pivHluclion wo tal<c a ]»oint 
re|)ies«jniiii!^ tlic eonoH|K)n»lin" “normal supply- 
price,” the locufi of those points is the normal, 
or “ long-period,” su[)ply-ciirvo. 

The relation of this secondaiy supply-curve, 
as it may be called (cp. Economic Journal^ vol. 
iv. p. 430), to the primary one at first described 
is very delicate. Accoiding to Mr. H. Cunyng- 
hame, to every point on the secondary there 
corresponds a j)riniary curve, one of the “suc¬ 
cessive cost-curv(cs ” (Econo7nic Journal^ vol. 
ii. p. 41). Attention should be called to Mr. 
(Jiiuyiighame’s view that the composition of the 
demnnd-onrvo is exactly parallel to that of the 
normal HU[)ply-curve. The former, ho holds, 
is not “a phenomenon depending on time” 
{ihuL j». 38). A 10 we to extend this remark to 
the j)aiallcl case of supply-curves; and to 
regard the whole series of “successive cost- 
curves ” as .simultaneous, in the same sense as 
the jurts of an ordinary demand-curve are in- 
teinled to represent existing co-dispositions ? 

[Siijiply-curvcs of some kind are employed by 
all the iriathematie.'il economist.^.] F. Y. K. 

SlJKKMCIlkHK (Fr.). Higher bid. Ac¬ 
cording to Krench law, real jiroperty olTcrcd 
for sale by auction (d I'cncMre) in the course of 
judicial proc(?cdings i.s not definitely sold to 
the highest bidder until a period of eight days 
has elajcsed after the date of the auction. 
lJuring that period any interested party may 
make an application to the court for a second 
auction, accompanied by an offer of a price 
exceeding at least by one-sixth the highest 
price-hid at the auction. This oiler is called 
Hurcnchh'ey and if the price olfered by the 
ajjplicant (sHroieJieriasrur) is not readied the 
latter must purclnuse the property at that jirice 
or makt^ u|) the dill’creiice. Similar proceeiiings 
may tjike place in the case of a mortgagee sell- 
ing by private cemtract, and in the c.aso of a 
bankrupt’s real property being sold by the 
trustee in bankruptcy, but in these cases the 
period alloweil for the suirnch^re i.s somewhat 
longer, and the amount of the excess is not 
reipiired to be more than onc-tonth. 

jtkvlo de procedure, 708-710, 8312-833, 965 ; 
(lode de (^)mnl., .573 ; (lode Civil, 2185.] T. L. 

SPIvICrV. He who becomes bound for 
anotbor. A surety who discharges the lia¬ 
bility of the iwincipal is entitled to an 
assignment of all the securities, if any, held 
hy the creditor (see (tUAiiANTKB). 

[l)c Colyar on (Juarantees^ fxnidon, 1885.] 

J. E. c. M. 

SUUriiVIS. The ctToet on price of a short 
supply of a commodity of such prime necessity 
as wheat has formed the subject of many 
speculations, and these have even taken the 
form of a delinitc estimate, as in the table 
given by Dayenant, of the extent to which 
“a defect in the harvest may raise the price 


of corn.” These figures were adapted to an 
algebraic formula hy .Ikv^ONs ^'Theory of PolUtcdl 
Economy y ch. iv.), who found that Davcnaiit’.'} 
data agreed very closely with the results given by 
•824 

pnceolcom=-^— 

X being the proportion of the supi)ly to that of 
a normal or average year. The price given by 
the formula is the proportion of the actual 
money price to that of a time when the supply 
is normal. 

If the same formula bo applied to indicate 
the result of crops more abundant than the 
average, the indications it gives are as follows;— 

PercentasH excess of supply! 5 Iq oq 30 40 f)0 
above average . . / 

Pcrceutago reduction ofU^ 33 ,,3 ^,9 

price resulting . . } 

The meaning of this is simply that, assuming 
Jcvoiis’s formula to represent the Demand 
Curves for corn, not merely for prices higher 
than the average, but for prices below the aver¬ 
age, the efiects on jirico o”f excesses of supply 
in the degrees named in the first line of figures 
arc given by the corresponding figures of the 
second line. 

It need hardly be stated, however, that there 
is no special reason for believing that Davenant’s 
data are suflicient to give for our time, even if 
they should do so for his own, the demand 
curve for corn. Not only so, but every separate 
commodity will have its own peculiarities in 
this respect, so that, were w’o able to state the 
numerical connection of enlarged supply with 
reduced price for the case of corn, the connection 
could not be hold to aiiply to other important 
market.^. 

The extent of the fall of price necessary to 
carry off an increase of supply will depend 011 
the nature of the commodity and on the extent , 
of its previous use. If the lower price extend 
its consumption to largo classes of the commun¬ 
ity, a very large increase of supply may take 
place without greatly disturbing the price after 
it ha.s fallen to the necessary point to tap the 
mnv stratum of consumers. If, on the other 
h.'ind, no ordinary fall of price can thus bring 
the commodity within the reach of large 
nnmbors of new consiimei’s, and if, further, the 
actual consumers have already nearly as much 
f the Commodity as they care to use—a state of 
things by no means inconceivable—the lowering 
of price necessary to dispose of supplies but 
moderately in excess of the normal may be 
quite large. If new channels for disposing of 
the commodity, where its utility is but little 
below what it bad in the uses to which a normal 
supply was applied, are not discoverable, the 
surplus may be only disposable in uses where 
its utility is far below that attained in ordinary 
U.SCS, and the fall of price be, consequently, large. 
The whole supply being assumed disposed of in 
the same market, the price of the surplus will 
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also l>c the price at wliicli the ordinary supply 
will be sold. Should it be possible to <lisposo 
of the surplus at a price other than that at 
wliich the ordinary supply finds a market, with¬ 
out, in fact, disturbing the price received for 
the ordinary supply, the loss whicli i^roducers 
would suffer from the fall in the price of their 
whole output may be diminished or entirely 
obviated. In this case the surplus supply 
would, from the point of /icw of the ordinary 
market, 1 e as if non-existent. 

What is stated above inay be more briefly 
expressed by saying that tin effect on price of 
a surplus of supply is entirely dependent on 
the elasticity of demand of the particular com¬ 
modity in question. This elasticity of demand 
is of course very closely connec^tc i v\ifh the 
possibility of substituting the ccr^uiodity in 
(luestioii for other commodities, or rersay 
acc<-i ding as the relative prices show opp- riity 
for Advantageous substitution, or not. 

If y be the price at which a quantity x of 
tlie commodity can find purchasers, the equation 
a^y" ■-=ci3 that of a demand curve showing at 
every point an elasticity of demand equal to n 
[see Marshall, J*riuciples, inatltemat. App. note 
iii.J. Such a demand implies that, as a result 
of a small fall in the price, the amount 
demanded increases by an amount varying 
inversely as the (n+iy^ power of the price. 
To reduce the price by one-half, the supply 
must bo multiplied by 2**. If w = l we have 
the case of a mistant outlay dermndy in which 
the amount spent on the commodity is the 
same at all prices ; every fall in price results in 
a proportionate increase of the amount bought. 
The absolute increase of amount bought varies 
inversely as the square of the price, or, which 
is the same thing for this case, directly as tho 
square of the amount previously bought. 

In the general case, the percentage decrease 
of price consequent on a given small increase 

of supply is part of this percentage in¬ 
crease of supply, at all points on the demand 
curve at which the elasticity is n. If n be 
greater than unity, the total cost of a supply x 
increases with x. If n be less than unity, the 
total price obtainable for an enlarged supply 
falls short of that for which the smaller supply 
would sell, and tlie sellers would gain on tho 
whole, by combining to destroy a part of their 
supply. ^ 

The equation obtaineoby Jevons differs little, 
when X is not far from unity, from that of a 
demand curve in which the elasticity is constant 
and equal to ^ throughout. The result of a 
given small percentage surplus of supply^-is a 
fall of pnee of double this percentage. 

In general, then, the question of how great 
the fall of price will be which results from a 
given surplus of supply, is answered by obtain¬ 
ing the measure of the elasticity of the demand 


with the ordinary supply. This is only 
strietly true for cases where tlio elasticity of 
demand is constant, but it is sufficiently 
near to the ir^^h when the siu plus is but a 
small percentage of the total supply. Wo may 
expect that demand curves in geuern’ will .show 
varying elasticity. In tb d case, a surplus of 
supply which is more than a m)wll percentage 
of the whole supply will cause a ])ercjutage 
fall of price greater or less than iii tho case of 
.onstant elasticity, according as tho elasticity of 
i demand is decreasing or ic increasing as we pass 
from the point representing ordinary snpjdy 
to the points representing :uipply in excess 
of tho ordinary. Conespoudir.g statements 
I* may bo made for tlie case of deiicient supply. 

In what precedos, it i.s taken for granted 
that the surplus supply, be it great or small, is 
not held off the maiket, but disposed of in the 
existing conditions of demand. In so far as 
circumstances permit of retaining a store for 
anticipated higher prices, the fact of extra 
supply being available does not produce its 
full effect on tho price of the market. By 
being in reserve, in case }uicc8 should rise 
sufficiently, it limits the rise, but not being 
thrown on the market at all at prices below a 
definite figure, cannot depress prices beyond 
that point, at any rate if we exclude the influ- 
once of trade-connections,etc., influences tending 
to modify the effects of unfettered competition. 

The w'ord “ surplus " has, in what jn'cccdes, 
been employed to designate all the excess of 
supply above the ordinary—a distinctly vague 
conception. The ideas on which the discussion 
has been based are those of a steady supply and 
a steady demand in a market with an equally 
steady price for the commodity. Into such a 
steady market is introduced the modifying 
influence of a growth of supply. Tlie addition 
to the supply is what is here called “surplus.” 
It cannot bo said to be in excess of demand 
except on the hypothesis that the price do not 
fall. It is not “surplus” to the consumers 
who'i at the reduced price, are able to obtain 
goods beyond their reach at previous iiriccs. 
In one sense of the word, goods cannot he in 
excess, cannot be truly a surplus, so long as 
there remain any purposes to which these goods 
would be applied if they were free, but to 
which, having a cost price, they are not actually 
applied. In the more^ usual sense, however, 
any supply tho disposal of which requires a 
reduction of price may be denominated a surplus 
supply. It may be observed that an enlarged 
supply would not, in this sense of the word, 
imply any “ surplus,” if it were accompanied by 
such a development of demand that the whole 
could be disposed of without any reduction of 
price below the customary level. In so using 
the word, agreement with the ordinary language 
of business is preserved (cp. arts. Elasticity j 
Demand). a. w. f. 
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SUllPUIS, LAW OK. Roe Ritim-uis. 

.SURPLUS VALUK. M.o Maux, H. K. ; 
Vamif,. 

SUHVIVATi OK TIIK KITTIOT. Natural 
selection, which tond-s to tlie preservation of 
creatiire.s more adapted to the medium they 
liiive to live in, and to the disappearance of 
those le.ss so, is, heyond doulit, a vera caiisa in 
the or;r;ini(; world. It h ads, in ^jeneral, to the 
phy.sical irnproverncni of lirceda, and, if the 
jreneral Darwinian hypothesis be correct, may 
be a n;al factor in the jiroduction of new species, 
thou^{li Darwin does not claim for it that it 
affords a coniplete explanation of their origin 
(.see Daiiwinism). Its con.scipienccs can be 
modified by human intervention, which may 
prefer, and therefore protect, weaker indivi<hials 
or races among the lower animals; for it is 
obvious that qualities, sucli as gentleness and 
cajiacity for affection, which might render a 
creature less formidable, and therefore less sne- 
cofisful, in a state of nature, may make it more 
useful and acceptable when domesticated or 
employed as an auxiliary of man. 

In tlio case of man himself, as in that of 
other animals, there is a natural tendency to 
the survival of the idiysically soundest and 
strongest; and some thcoiiats have not shrunk 
from earrying the Darwinist idea so far as to 
a.ssert that it is de.sirable in the interest of society 
that the existence of the physically weak should 
not bo prolonged by the care of their fellows, 
Imt that they should be allowed to disappear 
as “unfit.” But, as has been well said, a 
groat proportion of those to whom the world 
owes most would never have been considered in 
a ])hysical [loint of view the .strongest, and were 
not seldom among the weakest, whilst, on the 
otlier haml, many of the physically strongest 
could well have been sjiared. “Fitness” is 
relative to all the conditions ; and physical ad- 
Viiiitago.s may be extremely important in some 
times ami places, and of comparatively little 
account in others. In the more advanced stages 
of human dovolopment they are greatly out- 
weighed by intellectual and moral suiicriority. 
Kven ill warfare, whilst the tall aud muscular 
man fo/nierly was the leader, it is now often a 
person of comparatively feeble frame, to whom 
nature has given a resolute spirit and a genius 
for command. Another suggestion fouiideil mi 
Darwinian principles, and more ]>lausible in 
character than that above referred to, has been 
made, namely, that those who are likely to 
transmit some form of disease or infirmity to 
their descemdants should be prevented from 
marrying. The result at which this proposal 
aims is certainly desirable, if it could be at¬ 
tained by moral inlluence ; and such influence 
might aud ought to bo used for the purpose ; 
but to attempt to ellbct the object by coercion 
would be a proceeding at once tyrauiiical and 
iueflectual. Neither this sort of compulsion, 


nor the old expedient of infanticide, is at our 
disposal for the improvement of the race, being 
rendered impracticable by feelings which the 
progress of society has itself developed. We 
must take the human material as supplied to 
us, and modify it as far as possible, in the 
public interest, by judicious treatment—by 
physical education and hygiene, and, in general, 
by better conditions of life. 

When we consider the social, as distinguished 
from the physical, “stniggle for life” (a Dar¬ 
winian phrase which must not be taken as 
expressing, in this application, more than a 
half-truth), natural selection is, here too, a 
real agency. But it is a serious error to sup- 
])ose that its operation is always bcneflceiit. 
For, while the respectable elements in oiii 
natures sometimes le^ad to success, the lower 
and even the vicious one.s do .so also. Viewing 
contemporary life, if wc use Carlyle’s threefold 
scale of the vul})iiie, the beaver, or wnmoral 
industrial, and the genuinely human qualities, 
we must admit that the first often have a large 
share in winning success and predominance, A 
steady and vigilant selfishness, a dogged refirsal 
to acknowledge the claims of othei-s wherever 
they can be disputed, and a constant endeavour 
after personal gain, will sometimes render a man 
“fit” for the medium he lives in, and assist 
him in improving his position. One who rudely 
elbows bis way tbrough a crowd will often make 
progress where a more modest iierson, with 
greater regard for otlicrs, will bo retarded or 
altogether brought to a stop. As Huxley has 
said, “ the creature that survives a frcc-fight 
only demonstrates his superior fitness for coping 
with frce-lightcrs, not any other kind of superi¬ 
ority.” Some who have not been able to sustain 
Diemselve.s in the stress of competition, but have 
succumbed to the pressure, though less “fit” 
for the .struggle, may have been superior to the 
suoce.ssful in all the higher elements of human 
charaider. Similar remarks will apply to cases 
in which success is W’on by dishonest arts, by 
lueaii compliances, by flattery of the wealthy or 
llie powerful, by unworthy self-advertisement. 
Those who do not stoop to such expedients may 
be disUiiccd in the race of life, but society i.s 
a loser by their failure. In the social sphere, 
as ill the physical, judicious human intervention 
may do much to correct the evils which arise 
from the uncpntrolled action of natural forces. 
Persons who, by inmUectual gifts of the nobler 
order and by moral s^eriority, are really fitted 
to be useful, though likely to be crushed in 
the warfare of competition, may be rescued 
and .sustained. And, by “artificial selection,” 
those who for the welfare of society ought 
to fill positions of influence may be elevated 
I to those positions, even when incapable of 
j attaining success by energetic or politic self- 
! seeking. 

! [Bagehot, Physics and PoZifics.—Bonar, Philoa, 
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(md, Pol, Ec, —Ritchie, Darmnisin and Poli¬ 
tics.] J. K. I. 

SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. In bookkeeping 
an account sometimes raised for temporarily 
holding an item, whose final disposition is not 
yet settled. u. w. b. 

SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
One of the most important instances of a general 
suspension of cash payments was that which 
commenced in this country in 1797. The 
enormous expenditure abroad on our army 
and navy during the firs^t years of the war 
against Napoleon, as well as the loans ami 
subsidies granted to some continental states, 
caused a steady export of bullion (see Drain 
OF Bullion). An Order in Council was 
addressed to the Bank of England on 26th 
February 1797, requiring it to cease giving out 
cash in payment until the sense oY parliament 
could be ascertained. Soon after the '■ .cting 
of parliament an act was passed (3nl May 
1797), known as the Bank Restriction Act, 
requiiing the bank not to pay cash except for 
sums under 203. This act would have expired 
24th Juno in the same year, but on 22nd June 
it was continued until the following session, 
and, in November 1797, another act w’as passed 
extending the restriction until six months after 
the tei luination of the war. In consequence the 
note issues, both of the Bank of England and of 
the country bankers, were largely increased, and 
being inconvertible, caused gold to go to a pre¬ 
mium. In 1800 the price of standard gold rose 
to £4 : 5s. per ounce, and continued to fluctuate 
at more or less premium until 1819. In 1811 it 
was quoted at £4:17:6, and in 1814, as high as 
£5 : 8s. per ounce. Conversely stated, the value 
of the £5 note was then at its lowest point, 
£3:10:10, being nearly 30 per cent discount. 

Peace was finally concluded in November 
1815, and the Restriction Act should have 
expired six months later, but it was continued 
till July 1816, 1818, and 1819 successively. 
In 1817 the bank gave notice that it desired 
to pay certain of its notes in gold, but it 
was prevented from doing so by parliament. 
In 1819 Resumption was provided for by 
Peel’s Act (59 Geo. III. c. 49), which required 
the bank to resume specie payments by stages, 
redeeming its notes in gold bullion at the 
following rates:— 

From 1st Feb. 1820 to Ist Oct. 1820 at £4 : Is. 
per oz. std. 

From 1st Oct. 1820 to 1st May 1821 at £3 :19:8 
per oz. 

From Ist May 1821 to 1st May 1823 at 
£3:17; lOj and thereafter in gold coin. 

Ill 1821 the bank obtained an act per¬ 
mitting it to pay all its notes under £5, 
which was done by payment in sovereigns, 
then first coined. In preparing for the re¬ 
sumption of specie payments the bank found 
no difficulty whatever in accumulating an ample 


stock of coin and bullion, and the whole history 
of the events of this period fully justilies the 
conclusion that in a solvent country \vith a 
sound currcucy the quantity of money in use 
will be regulat'd by the requirements of trade 
and of prices. The following table gives a view 
of the currency, in periods of five years each, 
showing the average circulation of the bank 
and of the coiintn' bankers, aud the total of 
, gold and silver coine l from 1792 to 1831 . 


Period. 

Av«riii;« Note Circulation. 

Total 

Coiiuigo. 

Bank of 
Kii-land. 

Coiuiry 

Banks. 

1792-1796 

1797-1801 

1802-1806 

1807-1811 

1812-1816 

1817-1821 

1822-1826 

1827-1831 

£ 

11,637,170 

14,023,530 

16,733,330 

19,811,410 

25.153.520 
25,287,230 

21.469.520 
20,691,710 

£ 

No return 
before 
1814. 

18,935,400 

14,180,950 

10,961,800 

8,798,500 

£ 

7,436,293 

6,657,303 

1,851,625 

1,299,859 

2,324,973 

23,172,781 

22,283,903 

9,134,894 


A general suspension of specie payments also 
took place in the United States at the time of 
the civil war.’ At the beginning of 1861 the 
paper currency consisted entirely of notes of the 
various banks amounting to about 40 millions 
storlingl The acts of 17th July and 25th 
August 1861 authorised the issue of treasury 
notes, redeemable in coin on demand, but they 
were received Avith dislike, In December 1861 
specie payments were suspended, and tlie issue 
of government legal-tender notes was authorised 
by act of 25th February 1862. Their amount 
rapidly increased, till, in 1865 the total of 
demand notes in circulation was about 150 
millions sterling. Their value in gold as 
rapidly decreased, and in 1864 it fell to 
35-1 cents per dollar, equal to a price for 
gold of 285 per cent. In 1866 the Treasury 
began to redeem them, at the rate of 4 million 
dollars per month, by cancelling them as re¬ 
ceived for taxes, but redemption was suspended 
congress in 1868. The act of 14th 
January 1875 provided for the rcsura])tion of 
specie payments, directing the cancelling of 
legal-tender notes to be continued, and requiring 
the secretary of the treasury to prepare and 
provide for their redemption in coin upon the 
1st January 1879. For this purpose, besides 
using the surplus revenues, he was authorised 
to create and sell for coin interest-bearing bonds 
of the United States. Under these powers bonds 
for $90,000,000 (say £18,000,000) were sold, 
realising $95,500,000 (say £19,000,000). This 
amount was not applied in reducing the amount 
of legal-tender notes, because the act of 31st 
May 1878 prohibited any further reduction, 
and required the treasurer to pay them out 
again after redemption. It has, however, since 
been always regarded that $100,000,000 (say 
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20 millions sterling?) of the balance in the 
treasury should bo reserved for note redemption. 
Hut the general resunij)tion of specie payments 
was carried into etfeet before the time contem¬ 
plated by tile act, and on 17th December 1878 
gold touched par. The following table gives 
the highest price of gold in each year from 
1801 to 1878 


1861-101 
1802 -KD 
1863 ]r»2Jl 
1801 2sr» 
1805 233 
1800 1074' 


1807—1451 
1808 -150 
1869 102^ 

1870-123^ 

1871 — 115:4 

1872 -115f 


1873-1191 

1874~114§ 

1875— 117§ 

1876- 115 

1877- 1071 

1878— 107 


( For Dreat Britain, see Report of Bullion Ccrni- 
vxittec. -MTjcod’s Theory and Pradiceof Banking, 

Tooke’s llidtrry of Prices, For U.S. A., Bolle’s 
Financiiil History of United States ,— Knox’s 
United Stales Ao/ejs. — ,Tourn(il of Institute of 
Bankers^ vol. vi. ])p. 262-270.] ii. w. b. 

SUSSMILCII, Johann Pktkii (1708-1767), 
was the autlior of the earliest works which can 
he described as “statistical ” in the modern sense 
of tlio term. Siissmilcli was a Prussian arrny- 
chaplain who in 1742 published a remarkable 
hook entitled: Die gottlichc Ordmmg in den 
Vcr’dndcrungen des menschlichen OeschlechtSy das 
ist griindluhcr Beweis der Oolllkhen Vorsehung 
vnd For surge far das menschliche Oeschlecht aus 
der UergleUlivng der Ochorenen und (Jestorhenen^ 
der Uerhnrathcien und Ochorenen wie auch 
insonderheit aus dem hest'diidigen Verhdllniss der 
gehorenen Knahm und ^fddchen u. s, f. This 
very long title was materially shortened in the 
next edition, which was not issued until 1761. 
The title then ran thus :—Die Oottlkhe Ordnang 
in den J’^erdnderuiigen des nunschlkJien Oesch- 
lechts a ns der Oehurf , dem Tode, und der 
FortpJlan'.un(j desselbcn erwiesen. The 4th 
edition (3 vols.) was printed in Halle and 
published in 1798 at the Realschule, Berlin, 
earefnlly edited and revised. Siissmilch’s book 
deservedly won him high consideration among 
men of science, and also, whicli in those days 
did nut necessarily follow, in the official vv^uld, 
for ho hecamc an Obcrconsisforialrath and a 
member of the royal Prussian academy of 
sciences. Siissinileh was the first systematic 
student of “j)oIitieal arithmetic” (see Aurrii- 
MRTH’, PoM'n(’Ai.),as Sir William Pettv termed 
investigations into what are now known as 
“vital statistics,” who was not satisfied with 
merely recording facts, but deduced general laws 
from them. This is no disparagement to his 
predecessors, for they Iiad even less materials to 
work upon than Siissmilcli. Such was the 
success of Die OotUiehe Ordnung that it was not 
long before there arose a school of “mathe¬ 
matical ” statisticians who jierversely ndused to | 
admit that any elucidation of figures was needed, ; 
maintaining that they tohl all that was rcquiied. ! 
Siissmilch himself was really in advance of Ids I 
time; ho was a shrewd man as well as a va ry ! 


painstaking and learned one, and made excellent 
use of the imperfect materials at his disposal. 

[Haushofer, Lehr- und Handbuch der Statistik^ 
Vienna. —Maurice Block, TraiU TMorique et Pra¬ 
tique de Statistique, Paris.—G. Mayr, Die Qesetz- 
mdssigkeit im Oesellschaftsleben, Munich.—Bonar, 
Mai thus and his Work,] w. H. 

S., W. See W. S. 

SWAN, Colonel James (1754 - 1835), 
American merchant, politician, soldier, and 
author, helped to throw the tea-chests into 
Bo.ston harbour, and was also aide-de-camp to 
General Warren at Bunker’s Hill in 1775. In 
1787 ho left for France, a ruined man, but 
liaving speedily accumulated a fortune, returned 
in 1795 to his former associations in the States. 
His next thirty years were occu^ned in litigation, 
and the greater part in a Paris prison. In March 
1830 his prosecutor died, and Swan was liber¬ 
ated. But ho remained in Paris till his death. 

He published A Dissuasion to Great Britain 
and the Colonks from the Slave Trade to Africa 
(Boston, U.S.A., 1773, 8vo). In the opening 
dedication to the governor of Massachusetts, 
Swan describes himsedf as a “Scotsman.” He 
shows slavery to bo <lerogatory to the spirit of 
Christianity, encouraging internal war among the 
African tribes, that the traders may buy the 
prisoners for slaves. He details the horrors 
of the slave-ships, points out the preferable econ¬ 
omic advantages of amicable commercial relations 
with the negroes, and obtaining (pp, 31,32), in return 
for our trifling wares, tlieir ivory, gum, spices, and 
gold. If this were done he assures us that where 
British merchants “now export twenty shillings 
worth of commodities thither, they would then 
export an huiulred pounds ” (p. 32). 

In An Address to the President, Senate, and 
Ili/use qf Representatives of the United States, 
on the means of creating a National Paper by Loan 
Officer whkh shall replace that of the discredited 
Banks, and Supersede the use of Gold and Silver 
(Boston, Mass., 1819, 8vo), Swan proposed that 
the LTuite<l States should, on the credit of its 
800,000,000 a« i tis of unsold land of the value of 
1,600,000,000 dollars, issue 150,000,000 dollars 
“ in current bills, bearing interest at 3 per cent per 
annum.” “That amount,” he continues (p. 9), 
“is not a tenth part of the capital, and that credit 
would he so much the more solid since not a dollar 
of these bills could be put into circulation but 
from loans made to individuals with three solvable 
signatures; or to merchants on the deposit of 
goods for sale ; or to proprietors on mortgage of 
real estates witli bonds of the borrowers ; all these 
loans to be had on paying 6 per cent per annum, 
an«l as the current bills borrowed of Government 
bear 3 per cent interest, these loans would be 
really oflered at 3 per cent interest instead of 6, 
the legal usage for money.” 

Swan also wrote and published National Arith¬ 
metic, by ,1% S. (1786, 8vo ).—Causes q7ii se sont 
oppostes mix progris du commerce entre la France, 
et les Ktats- Unis deVAm^ique, avec Us moyens de 
CacciUrer . . . en six lettres adressies d M, le 
Marquis de La Fayette. Traduit sur le inanuscrit 
anglais du Col. S., l*aris, 1790, 12mo .—Conrtes 
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observations l*Hat actuel des mannfaciures du 
amrtverrce et des finances de VEurope^ et snr cHui 
de VagricuUure en France^ el les nioyens de 
VamMiorer, Paris, 1828, 8vo. a. l. 

SWANIMOTE. See Forests, MEDiiEVAL. j 

SWEATING. A term that has somewhat 
recently become naturalised in economic techno- 
logy, but of which the precise signification is 
still uncertain. It was originally a slang ex¬ 
pression, denoting a system of Sub-Contract 
{q.v.) in certain industries, of which the cloth¬ 
ing trade in all its branches is the most 
conspicuous, and was so applied by Charles 
Kingsley in his novel of Alton Locked 
published 1849, and his tract Cheap Clothes 
and Nasly by Parson Lot, which made its 
appearance a little earlier. In the latter a 
delinition of it is afforded in tlie following 
terms :—“ Part of the work, if '.’ot the whole, 
is lot out to contractors or inidd' ..eii — 
sweaters, as their victims significantly call 
them,—who, in their turn, let it out again, 
sometimes to the workmen, sometimes to fresh 
middlemen ; so that out of the price paid for 
labour on each article, not only the workmen, 
but the sweater, and perhaps the sweater’s 
sweater, and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth, 
have to draw their profit.” This definition 
agrees with one furnished nearly half a century 
later, in an elaborate report on the sweating 
system of Chicago, forming Part II. of the 
report of tlie bureau of labour statistics of 
Illinois (1892), where the whole matter is dealt 
with at length, and most intelligently. In the 
opinion of the writer of this report, the “sweat¬ 
ing system is one of respectable anti(|uity, and 
is a surviving remnant of the industrial system 
which preceded the factory system, when in¬ 
dustry was chiefly conducted on the piece-price 
plan in small shops or the homes of the workera. 
... In practice, sweating consists, ho says, 
of the farming out, by competing manufacturers 
to competing contractors of the material for 
garments, which in turn is distributed among 
competing men and women to be made up. The 
middleman, or contractor, is the sw’cater (though 
he may also be himself subjected to pressure 
from above), and his employes are the sweated 
or oppressed. He contracts to make up certain 
garments at a given price per piece, and then 
hires other people to do the work at a less price. 
His profit, it is pointed out, “ lies in the dilfer- 
ence between the two prices ” (pp. 357, 358). 
On the other hand, these definitions do not agree 
with the conclusions arrived at by a special 
committee of the House of Lords, appointed in 
1888 to investigate the same subject. After 
an exhaustive enquiry, this committee reported 
that sub • contracting was not synonymous, 
or even conterminous, with sweating. The 
middleman is “the consequence, not the cause, 
of the evil ” ; and is “ absent in many cases in 
which the evils complained of abound ” (vol. v. 


par. 181). The sweating system may exist 
under any method of employment, when “the 
conditions of the labour market afford abun¬ 
dant materials to supply an unscrupulous em¬ 
ployer with '^'orkers helplessly dependent on 
him” (185). “ In some cases the man kLovvn 

as a sweater is merely an ag3nt, knowing 
nothing of the busin-ss. Sometimes he acts 
the part of a foreman, and directs the work of 
every branch, understanding the wdiole busi¬ 
ness thoroughly. Sometimes he works as hard 
cis any of his employes” (par. vii.). llieir 
definition of sweating is, “ taking advantage of 
the necessities of the poorer and more helpless 
classes of workers” (171) ; or, “grinding the 
faces of the poor,”--as still moiv. compendiously 
expressed by a prominent witness, Mr. Arnold 
White Q)ar. 172). 

These (quotations reveal a fundamental differ¬ 
ence of opinion on the part of two competent 
authorities, squeaking from ( itlier hemisphere, 
and it is to be remarked in addition that no 
English political economist, or historian of 
eminence, has ventured yet to make any 
specific use of this term. In Mr. Ilow’dl’s 
Conflicts of Qapiial and Labour^ it occurs but 
once (p. 114), the passage being little more 
than the incorporation of another from Mr. 
Brentano’s History and Development of Gilds 
(p. 129) referring to the repeal of 5 Eliz. c. 4 
(in 1814), the “immediate consequence of 
which,” this writer says, was “ such a growth of 
the system of sweaters nxiii halfq)ay aq)qu*cntices, 
that the journeymen were driven to famine, 
and the female workers to prostitution.” It is 
in fact a very unfortunate term in more ways 
than one^nd were better perhaps discarded 
altogether where scientific accuracy is aimed at. 

Such as it is, how'ever, and regarding its use 
in the limited sense of having a direct relation 
with sub-contracting, in which it seems to 
have originated, there are, according to the 
American authority referred to, two princi])al 
modes in which the sweater operates: “he 
will furnish shop-room and machines to some, 
and allow others, usually the finishers, to 
take the work to their living and lodging- 
rooms in tenements.” Some remarks on the 
former of these modes of industry will bo found 
under the heading Tool Rent ; the latter is 
one that has from time to time aroused i)ublic 
attention and sympathy, both at homo and 
abroad, ever since the impiiry of the Second 
Children’s Employment Commission (1802-60), 
if not eaj-lier ; and which, under the name of 
Home Work, was again (1894) a qjrondnent 
subject of controversy in view of the grave evils 
still found to be associated with it. It is 
obviously an exceedingly difficult matter to deal 
with. On the one hand, it w^ould cciiainly 
seem a highly arbitrary and opj)ressive act to 
forbid, or even attempt to regulate very .strictly 
this work ; on the other, it is Irnthfully argued 
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that such methods of employment inevitably 
bring down the wages of better-organised labour, 
tend to lower the standard of living, and are 
often pursued under terribly insanitary condi¬ 
tions. It is known that such considerations 
affecting labour were a principal concern of the 
inediseval guilds, and in certain modern trade 
unions a campaign against all home work has 
been inaugurated, while in all it is discouraged 
in a greater or less degree. The question remain¬ 
ing for decision is, whether this campaign should 
bo made general; and, in particular, should be 
enforced by the manflate of the state. In 
some coJintries, as Switzerland and a few of our 
own colonies, an (3A’penrnent of this kind ha.s 
been already tried, and the Kiiglisli factory act 
of ]SI)1 contained a j)rovision of the nature of 
a preliminary step in the same direction. The 
27til se.etion of the 54 & 55 Viet. c. 75 im¬ 
posed the obligation on “the occupier of every 
factory and worksboj) . . . and every con¬ 
tractor employed by any such occupier in the 
business of the factory or workshop ... if 
so recpiircd by the secretary of state,” to 
'‘kc(*p in tile proscribed form and with the 
prescribed particulars lists showing the names 
of all persons directly employed by him . . , 
outHi<lo the factory or workshop, and the places 
whore they arc employed . . . and every such 
list shall bo o[)en to inspection by any ins])cctor 
under the principal act, or by any olliccr of a 
sanitary authority.” A still more recent one 
(185)5), 68 & 69 Viet. c. 42, rocpiircs further that 
such lists be sent to the inspector of factories for 
the district twice a year, and another provision, 
sec. 1(5, has for its object to prohibit work being 
taken homo to ho operated on “except during 
the period of em[iloyment.” The secretary of 
state (liome secretary) has, in virtue of the 
powers herein conferred upon him, scheduled 
certiiii manufacturers accordingly. They are : 
the manufacture of articles of wearing apparel; 
the manufacture of electro-plate ; cabinet and 
furniture making, and upholstering ; the manu¬ 
facture of files (see Sub-Contract). 

[Charles Kingsley, Alton Locke; with which 
is bound up Cheap Clothes and Nasty^ by Parson 
bot (new ed. 1887 ).—Seventh Biennial Report 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of Illinois^ 
Siwingflold, 1893.—George Howell, Ciynficts of 
Capital ami Labour (1878).—Lujo Breiitano, 
History and Dccelopnients of Gilds and the 
OrUjin of Trmle Unions (187U).—Charles Booth, 
Life and Ixthour of the Veaple (1904).—R. W. 
Cooke-Taylor, AModern Facityry System (1891); 
Report to the Board of Trade by ifs Oj/irial 
lAxbour Correspondent (1888); Fifth licpirt from 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the 
Sweating System (1890 ).—Factory and Workshop 
Ar<(1891).—D. F. Schloss, Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration^ 1892.] R. w. c. t. 

SWIFa\ Jonathan (1667-1745), dean of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin, the austere Rabelais, the 
l)arty pamphleteer from whom Rousseau learnt 


to detest politics and society, the high church¬ 
man from whom Voltaire and Lessing learnt 
their religion, the author of Gullivers Travels^ 
is a writer to whose economic views critics arc 
often unjust. The Humble Petition of the 
Colliers^ Cooks, Cook-maids, etc., against the 
use of focussed rays by a sup|>oscd company 
instead of fire.s, represents that this “will 
utterly ruin . . . your petitioners . . and 

trades on them depending, there being nothing 
left to them after the said invention but warm¬ 
ing of cellars and dressing of suppers in the 
wintertime.” And “whereas the said” com¬ 
pany “talk of making use of the moon by 
night as of the sun by day, they will utterly 
ruin tlie numerous body of tallow chandlers,” 
and so the billow tax will fail. The fame of 
Bastiat is chiefly based on his expansion of 
this parable in the seventh of his Sophismes 
Pconomiques (1846), of which his admirers still 
say “nothing is more*brilliant, nothing more 
Frcncb. ” Swift’s Maochns controuled in Ireland, 
suggested perhaps by Sir \V. Tkmtle {JVorks, 
cd. 1814, vol. i. p. 177), exposes, after the 
manner of Bastiat, popular economic fallacies 
which deceived Temple, and Child, 

whom he had studied ; e.g. that a large popula¬ 
tion, high prices for land, dear provisions, and 
big towiKs (cp. Barlon) must imply wealth, 
and that low interest must be duo to much 
money. For “must,” he says, you should 
write “may” ; thus, in trading countries like 
Holland and England, low interest and high 
capital values for land were efleets of the causes 
alleged, but in Ireland of the absence of trade, 
and therefore of a demand for loans. He per¬ 
ceived “ that in the arithmetic of the customs 
two and two, instead of making four, make 
sometimes only one” (A. Smith, W. of A., 
bk. V. ch. ii.). Otherwise Swift belongs to his age. 
Thus the king of Brobdingnag’s belief that “who¬ 
ever could make two ears of corn or two blades of 
grass to grow... where only one grew before would 
deserve better of mankind . , . than the whole 
race of politicians,” and the echo of this belief 
at the end of the last of the Drapier’s 
Letters resembles Molesworth'a ideas (1723), 
and afterwards became a favourite motto with 
A. Youno. He thinks with Locke that taxes 
fall mainly upon land, which, like Harrington, 
he overrates ( Works, ed. 1824, vol. hi. p. 618) ; 
and his anger against ploughlands being turned 
into sheep-runs makes him akin to Latimer, 
Boulter {Letters, 24tli February 1727), and, as 
lie himself said, to Ajax. He pillories the 
trading spirit in his abuse of the Dutch ; and 
wishes a weavers’ corporation to regulate prices 
and (pialities, and to punish olfenders by 
“ warnings ”( vol. vii. pp. 49, 50, 137). 

He denounces “the restriction” and urges 
Trishiuen to raise by way of reply what Berkeley 
called “a wall of brass a thousand cubits high ” 
itmml Ireland ; and thinks that this could b« 
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(lone by a resolution to consume homo-made 
goods instead of ** unwholesome drugs and un¬ 
necessary finery ” imported from India and else¬ 
where {Proposal for the universal use of Irish 
Manufaduri). His sumptuary mercantilism 
is the same as that of Sir W. Tesiple, Pol- 
LEXFEN and Berkeley. For the rest he advo¬ 
cated national education and beggars’ badges, 
and adopted Temple’s fallacy that high rents 
caused high prices, Prior’s facts and fallacies 
on absentees, and Molesworth’s views on rack- 
rents ; he deplored with Temple the destniction 
of timber, and ojjposed Boultei-’s lowering of the 
gold coin, and Berkeley’s proposal for a bank ; 
and like Prior, Berkeley, James King, Simon, | 
and others, he advocated an Irish mint in his 
Drapier’s Letters (1723-24). In these 
Swift’s economic objection to AVood's copper— 
if stripped of its figures, which Swift meant to 
be ligures of speech ^—was that the >. being 
hammered and not milled was easily forged, 
was base, excessive, and not convertible by the 
patentee; further, the jiatent did not make it 
legal tender, so that when this was known it 
would at once lose its mint value unless it 
should, by an abuse of the? royal pnu’ogative, 
be made full legal tender, in which case it 
would drive out gold and then depreciate. 
Swift did not, nor could any writer at that 
time, analyse tlie latter process, and he omitted 
a third possibility, that it might be made 
limited legal tender.If this omission was 
uncandid what shall we say of his critics Leslie 
Stephen {Hwift^ pp. 163 et seq.) and Moriarty 
{Swiftf 1893, p. 211), who assume that the 
coin was legal tender up to SM. ? Further, 
token coins, if redundant and ditiicult to con¬ 
vert, are open to these objections, so that tlie 
omission weakens but does not vitiate the argu¬ 
ment. Lastly, facts and dates indicate that 
there was a likelihood that these coins would 
be made legal tender either to an unlimited or 
to a dangerously high extent. AVood boasted, 
9th February 1722, that his coins were or 
would be made legal lender (Coxe, V/alpolef ii. 
371); and from Lady-day 1722, when his 
coining rights began, to 16th September 1723, 
the terms were unknown even in Dublin Castle ; 
had the whole amount, £100,800, been floated 

1 Swift, in order to make this plain, wrote that Wood’s 
patent was for " fourscore and ten thousand pounds" 
(cp. IVorkSf vol. X. p. 78; vol. xi. p. 85) in his first 
letter, £140,000 in his second. In his pirated thii-d 
edition (1785) Faulkner changed these allegorical figures 
to £108,000, a figure which occurs correctly in the fourth 
letter in another context. Swift’s figures as to the com¬ 
mercial value of Wood’s coin presuppose fraud on the 
part of Wood; this charge was corroborated with regard 
to the first year’s coins, disproved with regard to the 
second year’s coins (Monck Mason, p. 840). But the 
ires vary from 1 to A, and are not serious. 

I His critics iniscite his reply to Wood’s prc_ 

Wood and his agents should force 5][d. at a time on 
some class of people; which is that this would not make 
it legal tender generally, so that the first recipients 
would lose (vi, 879). When he discusses a jjossible pro¬ 
posal to force it on people generally by proclauiatioii 
(p. 888) he moutions no limit. 


in the dark, the hands of ministers must have 
been forced and racist of Swift’s fears realised. 
Again, the crown rent was £100, and AValpole’s 
report valued it at £800 ; under the Armstroug- 
Knox patent T 1680 the copper need not be 
quite so good, and was only limited legal tender, 
but the rent was only £16. I'urther, there 
was virtually no silver iu Ireland (Sir J. Browne, 
Scheme^ 1729 ; B'itisb Museum, Add. MSS. 
34368, pp. 74, 79), and every one was either 
bimetallic or silver-moiumctallie; aiid only 
thirty-three years before James II. had 
substituted full legal tender biass for silver. 
Further, the customs oflic(ns were practically 
ordered (Coxe, l.c. p. 893) to receive these coins 
without limit, and in the en<>i ts referred to in 
Joxe (l.c. pp. 346-438) and Moiujk Mason (l.c. 
app. note c) to dissuade ministers from making 
them legal tender, no limit is mentioned. 
Lastly, it was clear ever since the first letter 
that the patent would always be onerous ; yet 
when it was revoked, 14tb August 1726, the 
treasury paid AVood instead of AVood paying 
the treasury ; a compact with AVood to make 
the coins legal tender would explain this. 
Rinliiig cite^ against these arguments AValpolo’s 
Report of the Privy Council^ 24th July 1724, 
which disclaimed any intention to make tlie 
coins legal tender; and argues that because 
danger was averted it was not real. Yes, but 
Swift’s first Letkr was published November (?) 
1723,^ and doubtless caused the report, just 
as the second letter doubtless caused its publica¬ 
tion, and the third letter criticised it; in the 
next two letters the storm centre shifts from 
economics to politics ; tlic next is retrospective, 
the last prospective. Or it will bo said “how 
absurd to think that AValpolo would do what 
James II. did.and in the same way!” Of 
course the jiatent was a mere blunder; if tlie 
coin were private it ought to have been, like 
promissory notes, convertible into legal tender 
coin by the issuer ; if public, it ought to have 
been legal tender; and it was neither. But 
blimders often have the same efleot as crimes. 
To conclude. Swift described, with popular 
but not misleading rhetoric, a grave economic 
peril which he more than any one averted. 

[Public record office, patent rolls, 8 Geo. I. pt. 
V. No. 6, bears out Monck Mason’s abstract of 
AVood's patent, History of St. Patrick*s (1820), 
p. 826 n., so that the dates in Leslie Stephen, 
Proude, etc., are wrohg. The errors mentioned 
in notes 1 and 3 occur in Faulkner’s (1735), 
Hawkesworth’s (1765), the Edinburgh (1761), 
Slieridan - Nichols’ (1801), W. Scott’s (1814, 
1824), J. B. Daly’s (1887), H. Graik’s (1892), 

3 Faulkner’s reprint (1725) misprints “four" for 
“ three ’’ in the third paragraph of the first letter, and 
so makes the date autumn 1724. A similar sentence 
occurs in the seventh letter (vol. vii. p. 62) where “ four 
is correct; the seventh is therefore a year later than 
the first letter, and its date is the end of October 1724, 
Lord Midleton probably refers to the first letter as 
writte.n but not yet published, 1st November 1723 
(Coxe, vol. ii. p. 372> 
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and we believe every edition since 1735. Tlie 
economic case against Wood is put into economic 
language by I). B. in S(/nie reasons shoinnrj the 
necessity . . . for continuiny to refuse Mr. Wood's 
coinage. Faulkner’s reprints (17‘i5) says I>. B. 
was Swift, but lie was clearly David Bindon, 
author of Plssay on the (jtold and Silver Coin 
current in Ireland (1729). D. B.’s figures are 
practically tlie same as those approvc<l by lAJcky, 
History of England in the ISth Century^ vol. ii. 
j). 421 11 . .\iassie (British Museum Lansdowne 
MS.S. 1019) also ascribes to Swift a Letter to a 
Country (Jentleman about (Mn in Ireland (1736), 
unknown to Scott, Oaik, etc. The Humble i*eli' 
lion is sometimes ascribed to J. Arbutlinot. There 
are references to Swift in Maci)lier.son, Hist, of 
Commerre, vol. iii. 392 n. ; ilume, Worlcs^ cd. Green 
and Grose, vol. iii. pp. 3.32, 344.] J. D. R. 

SYCFF. The silver ingots commonly used 
in China as currency are known under the 
general title of sycee. The w’ord conveys the 
idea of pure silver, having been derived from 
.SV*s:r, meaning silk-lino, that is to say pure 
enough to ho drawn into a line wire or thread. 
The millesimal lineness of this silver varies 
from about 960 to 990, being thus as nearly 
line as the rough method of assay employed 
by Chinese merchants can verily. 

The usual sha[)o of sycee ingots bears some 
resemblance to that of a Chinese shoo, and 
such ingots have come to bo generally known 
as “ shoes ” (see Cash and 'Pael). f. k. a. 

8YN DftyATF. 'Phis word is used to describe 
a body of persons w'ho combine for the pur¬ 
pose of some linaneial transaction. The most 
common syndicates are the so-called under¬ 
writing syndicates, who, in return for a 
commission, undertake to take over .so much 
of any public issue of stock exchange securities 
as shall not bo taken over by the public. As 
a general rule the memhors of a syndicate do 
not enter into any regular partnership arrange¬ 
ments, hut it is sometimes found advantageous 
to register a syndicate as a limited company 
(sec lii.NO ; Trusts). e. s. 

^ llYNDICATS PROFFSSIONELS (Fr.). 
Trade unions. 'Pho jireseut legislation on such 
associations was established by a law' of the 21st 
March 1881. Unions of workmen had existed 
in Franco from the earliest times, and even 
survived the revoIution.ary law of Juno 1791, 
abolishing all trade gilds and corixirations; 
but their powers w'ero restricted by arts. 291- 
291 of the ])onal code, which prohibit meetings 
of more than twenty persons without authorisa¬ 
tion for the discussion of religious, literary, 
political, or other subjects, and incitements to 
crime or misdemeanour by speeches or exhorta- 
tions, or the reading, display, publication, or 
distribution of any writings whatever ; and by 
art. 416 of the same code, wdiich punished by 
imprisonment for .six days to three months, 
an»l tines of from 16 francs to 300 francs, or 
either of those |H>naltios, any workman, master, 


or contractor for work, who, by means of fines, 
prohibitions, proscription, or exclusion, after a 
concerted plan, should have restricted the free 
exercise of labour or an industry. The law of 
1884 enacts that arts. 291 to 294 of the penal 
code shall not bo applicable to workmen’s 
syndicates, and abrogates art. 416 of that code. 
The subsequent sections declare that associa¬ 
tions, even of more than twenty persons, may 
be freely formed without authorisation ; their 
object must be exclusively the study or pro¬ 
tection of economic, industrial, commercial, or 
agricultural interests. The unrestricted right 
of combination has not tended to improve 
the relations between masters and /workmen. 
Strikes and coalitions to impose on masters the 
exclusion of non-syndicated workmen, which 
were formerly punishable under art. 416, are 
now more frequent than ever. The only correc¬ 
tive to the abuse is that judges sometimes award 
damages against the syndicate to the aggrieved 
workman. T. L. 

s ynthEkSls and synthetic method. 

—-The synthetic method is often identified wdth 
deduction in contrast wdth induction, which is 
called the Analytical Method {q.v.). This 
identification may bo explained as follows;— 
Deduction is primarily defined as a process of 
inference from more general to less general pro¬ 
positions. Now the most general i)ropositions of 
such a science as economics are extremely ab¬ 
stract ; and the process of deducing specific con¬ 
clusions leads to the formulation of increasingly 
concrete jiropositions. The concrete are obtain cd 
from the abstract by a combination or synthesis of 
eleiiieiibiry principles ; and the conclusions are 
obtained by investigating the clfcct of a niirabcr 
of dilforent (causes acting together. To apply 
the synthetic method we must know (1) the 
elfcct of eacli of a number of dilferent causes ; 
and (2) a principle for calculating the effect of 
a combination of such causes when the effects 
of the separate causes are known. Tlie original 
premisses of the synthetic method are chiefly 
derived by induction from common experience 
of liurnaii motives and natural forces. For 
example, we can inductively obtain the general 
nature of the conditions of demand for any 
commodity, and also of the conditions of 
Supply. By a mental synthesis of these two 
sets of conditions, we can calculate the price 
and amount at which transactions in that com¬ 
modity will take place. Again, wo may learn 
inductively from common experience the nature 
of the factors required to co-oi)erato in the pro¬ 
duction of a commodity and of the conditions 
connecting the price and amount at which 
these factoi*s are supplied. By a mental 
synthesis of these conditions, we calculate the 
conditions for the supply of the finished com¬ 
modity. ’Phe method leacls to more concrete 
results when the separate elfects of Custom, 
Hauit, ignoraneo, inertia, etc., are taken 
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into account, and the joint result of these 
several influences is calculated. Special im¬ 
portance attaches to the calculation bf the 
effects of Monopoly and Combination. 

But it is doubtful whether the terms synthetic 
and analytic should be used to indicate the 
contrast between the Deductive and Induc¬ 
tive Methods. For both in deduction and 
in induction both analysis and synthesis are 
ein])loycd. In fact it will bo found that 
Professor Marshall repeatedly uses the phrase 
analytical method to represent what is here 
called the synthetic method ; see in particular 
Priimples of Economic^ bk. i. ch. vi. Thus 
ho writes (p. 92, note 1) “those who rate 
^Ig^ly the importance of analytical methods 
aie glad to acknowledge the great services 
which the historical method, in the hands of 
really able men, renders to ecoi"':nics generally, 
•ind oven to economic analysis.” ’:..re, and 
throngliout the chapter, the terms analysis and 
analytic method arc pointedly referred to what 
is otherwise known as the a priori^ or deduc¬ 
tive treat men t of economic problems. And it 
is undoubtedly true that analysis is much more 
prominent than synthesis . in the calculations 
carried out by deductive economics. For the 
first step is to extricate from amongst the com¬ 
plicated forces known to operate in society, 
those which bear on the special problem. 
When any piece of deductive reasoning is 
])resented for criticism, the questions to be 
asked are “is the analym correct f Have all 
the forces which would operate in the case 
presented for discussion been taken into account ? 
Or has the reasoner omitted to notice that con¬ 
dition A would have been followed by condition 
B, or counteracted by condition 0, and so on.” 
Such considerations naturally present them¬ 
selves as involving the mental process of 
analysis; and the mental synthesis which 
accompanies or follows the analysis strikes one 
as relatively unimportant. Turning to the 
inductive method, which rests on a historical 
and comparative examination of events presented 
in actual experience, it might be said that here 
the process of collecting and connecting facts 
is a sort of synthesis. But this view could 
not properly be maintained. For the term 
synthesis should be used to denote the mental 
combination of different characteristics by 
which wo apprehend a complex phenomenon. 
It should not be used to denote the bringing 
together of various complex phenomena with 
the purpose of comparing them and extracting 
their essential points of agieement and differ¬ 
ence. Of course, however, no analysis is 
complete unless su[)plcmented by a process of 
synthesis in which we reconstruct in thought 
the complex whole first apprehended as an 
unanalysed unity. Since an analysis of com¬ 
plexes and a synthesis of elementary conditions 
Jiro together involved both in deduction and 


induction, it becomes important to point out 
liow the analysis or synthesis differs in the two 
methods. The obvious difference is that in 
the A Prioim method we construct inutgirary 
cases, illustr; tivo of the forces which we know 
from general considerations to be in common 
operation; whereas in the A Pos i huiiori method 
we consult the record” nf events which provide 
actu'il cases. N nv illusti'ative cases can 
be 'much more adequately analysed than any 
cases provided by histoxy, because the latter 
arc indefinitely complicated and contain an 
unknown number of unknown laetors. A 
complete analysis of real instaiuTs is impossible. 
Thus, induction rests on a necessarily super¬ 
ficial anal} si? of concrete cases aided, if possible, 
by a wide comparative survey needed to com- 
j)ensato for the necessary superficiality of the 
analysis. Deduction off 'is a complete analysis 
of the illustrative or hypothetical cases with 
which it deals ; but of course its results cannot 
be straightway applied in explanation of facts 
in all their circumstantial detail (see Analyti¬ 
cal Method ; Deductive Method ; Hypo¬ 
thesis ; Inductive Method). w. e. j. 

SYSTEM E was the name given to the whole 
mass of financial measures promoted by Law 
from June 1716 till his flight from France, 
December 1720. Law had begun to develop 
his plans in an unpretending and cautious 
manner. A joint-stock discount bank in 
which private individuals were partners, dis¬ 
counting commercial bills at 5 per cent, 
issuing notes payable to bearer at sight, in 
bank crowns-notes of 10, 100, and 1000 
crowns—the crown (ecu) was worth 5 livres at 
that time — opening banking accounts and 
cun’ent accounts. 

The capital of this bank was 1,200,000 crowns, 
dividc<l into shares of 1000 crowns each, standing 
in the name of 1200 persons. The whole amount 
was paid up at once, but at the rate of 25 per 
cent in specie and 76 per cent in government 
notes, which stood then at a discount of from 76 
to 80 per cent of their face value. The actual 
capital in specie was hence only 376,000 livres 
{Tournois). The actual issue of notes was in no 
way limited, and by September 1718 it attained 
the amount of 61 millions of livres. The public 
were attracted; confidence in the paper, though 
slightly hesitating at first, soon became unbounded. 
It should be explained that Law, in issuing it, 
made some concessions to public favour. 'I’he 
plan was only, in his byes, a stepping-stone, for, as 
subsequent events proved, he desired to establish a 
state bank and paper money, and was a partisan 
of the Mercantile System. The government of 
the regency and the Duke of Orleans in particular 
welcomed Law’s plans warmly—consequently the 
General Bank became from December 1718 the 
Royal Bank, the king repurchasing the shares at 
par. Encouraged by this first success. Law started 
an enterprise of greater importance which was no 
less well received by the public. He established 
a company, this time with a capital of 100 millions 
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livresi divided into 200,000 shares to bearer of 600 
livres each, payable in government notes. We may 
observe that shares to bearer were nowseen in France 
for the first time. The state was bound to pay to 
the new society, named the <J*ymi)agnie d'Ocddenty 
interest at 4 per cent on the 100 millions of notes 
withdrawn from circulation. The first annuity, 
4 millions, was to form the floating capital for the 
new enterprise, which was called by the public the 
C(ynipagnie du Missi^sipi. Its object was to 
trade with Louisiana, Canad^i, and the west coast 
of Africa, with all the rights of sovereignty over 
those countries. The shares were paid in full, and 
the duration of the company was fixed at twenty- 
five years, dating from fith September 1717. The 
subscription was only completed in July 1718. 
The foundations of the Systeme were laid, but the 
brothers Paris (see Pahis Duveunby) sought to 
undermine them, and, availing themselves of the 
plan originated by Law, they set to work to 
compete with it. Tluiy valued the royal farms 
(see FARMKii-(iKNKiiAL) at 48,500,000, which they 
divided into shares. 'Hiis was the anti-syd^ine.^ 
but it was short-live<l, and when a year after, 
2Sth October 1719, Law offered 52 millions, the 
grant to the anii-syst^ine was cancelled in favour 
of Law, an arbitrary i)rocceding, though not thought 
so then. The notes did not at that date form a 
forced currency, but the .state treasurers had orders 
to receive them. JJesides this the bank opened 
offices in the country to facilitate their circulation; 
this became necessary since tluj bank crown, which 
foriiHMl an ideal and invariable coin, had just been 
replaced by the lityra (.ournou% a coin subject to 
arbitrary modifications in value ; this fatal de¬ 
cision having a reactionary effect, the old notes of 
10, 100, and 1000 crowns were exchanged against 
the new ones of 10, 100, and 1000 livres. It 
is true that the ’public, beginning to feel the 
intluenco of the fascination which Law exerted, 
neither understood the meaning of this change 
nor took any notice of it. 

At this date, 4th September 1718, the farm 
of tobacco came to an end. Law took it at 
4,020,000 livres instead of 2 millions, the former 
rate ; as the state owed him 4 millions animally 
this only left 20,000 livres to be found by the 
company, on the other hand, the company found 
in this monopoly a favourable outlet for the 
prodiiee of its colony, Louisiana. 

1 n May 1719 a share of the Compagnie d'Occident^ 
payable, it will bo remembered, in dei>reeiated state 
note.s, was worth oidy 800 livres ; the shares .soon 
rose to par. tVom this time the took a 

feverish turn which inevitably proved fatal. To 
the privileges wliich it alreaily possessed those of 
tra»le with the West Indies and China were added, 
and on this occasion the Compagjiie d'Oex^ident 
look t he name of the Compagnie deJi Indes, winch 
it retained until 1709. To pay for this privilege 
Law was obliged to issue .^0,000 shares payable 
in twe nty mouths, of 550 livres each, being thu.s 
at 50 livres premium. From this raoineiit the 
infatuation of the p\»blio wuis such that in .spite of 
l)eing compelled to jncseiit four original shares 
calleil Mvre^ in order to be able to subscribe to 
oT’.e now one called /'V//c, the operation succeeded. 
Kucoiiiuged by this suci'oss, Law made a tender for 


the mint at 50,000 millions, aiid issued on this 
occasion 60,000 new shares of 1000 livres this 
time, 6 old shares (4 m^res and 1 Jille) having to 
be presented to be able to subscribe one new one 
—a petite Jille. It should be added that as in the 
case of the preceding issue, twenty months were 
allowed in which to pay up by monthly instalments. 
The operation was another success for Law. Hia 
boldness was encouraged. Ilis turn for gambling 
led him on to the end of his tether. Ho attempted 
the most amazing operation ever yet heard of, the 
re-paying of the annuities and tlie value of the 
ollices—1,500,000,000 livre.s. 

To realise this sum, gigantic as it was for the 
period, I^aw opened successively three subscriptions 
at close intervals, 13th and 28th September and 
2nd October 1710, for 100,000 .shares each issued 
at 5000 livres, payable in tenths each month, but 
of which only the fiist four-tenths could be paid. 
It may be added that for this triple subscription 
it was no longer necessary to i)resent again the 
old shares to which they were in some degi-ee 
related. As to the value of these .shares it 
coiitiiiually rose, and the prices of the above- 
mentioned issue were only the enfeebled repro¬ 
duction of it. Tims in November 1719, after 
the aforesaid decree and in conse(piencc of it, 
they rose to 10,000 livres ; they did not long 
remain at that figure, and in January 1720 they 
reached their maximum of 18,000 livres. 

Finally, it may be said that after having opened 
the subscription for payment in specie, the holders 
of state paper of whatever class it might be for 
every determination of state debt, income, pension, 
or ofiico, were able to subscribe as a i)rivilege, but 
by a chance only too easily explicahlo the shares 
which these creditors might lawfully have claimed 
by right were not any longer disposable, having 
been taken by others. There only remained to 
them the opportunity of being paid olf in notes 
at par, and with these notes of buying sli.ires, no 
longer at 6000 but at 10,000 livres. Tlicir 
disappointment may be understood, but their 
complaints were lost in the hubbub of the 
market. Reckoning up the successive issues, 
there were 600,000 shares which produced at 
the price of issue—deduetiiig what was not paid 
—777,500,000 livres, that is, a premium of 
477,500,000. In reality 624,000 shares were 
created, but the rate realised for the last 24,000 
is unknown, as tluy were issued by order of tlie 
regent himself. With respect to the issue of 
notes, it may bo understood that the enormous 
amount of the transactions swelled it extremely. 
In fact it amounted to 3,070,750,000 livres, as the 
cashier of the bank chronicled. We are now at 
the end of this mad-and wild speculation, in which 
nearly every one took part. As to Law, bold but 
cool-headed gambler as he was, just as success 
never intoxicated him, he never lost his sangfroid^ 
fighting courageously against the storm. He 
gambled more for pleasure than for gain, as 
his disinterestedness afterwards showed, Tlie 
public, when once their cupi<Uty was thoroughly 
aroused, gave themselves up shamelessly to un¬ 
controlled gambling—to that stock-jobbing which 
gave the Rue Quincampoix, the street which 
witnes.sed this tit of niadiiess, such an unhappy 
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reputation. From this time the ascendency of 
the influence of Law over the public began to 
decline ; many people realised their holdings. 

Law at first strove against the tide by the issue 
of decrees; we may mention that of the 11th 
March 1720, which suppressed the legal currency 
of specie whether gold or silver—afterwards con¬ 
fusing the position and the rights of creditors and 
shareholders — that of the 21st May following, 
which fixed the rate of exchange between notes 
and .shares. Clearly the regent himself gave up 
the Syst^mef though be did not desert Law. 
Indeed the decree of the 21st May was attributed 
to the enemies of the System e and TK>t to its 
author. At bottom Law believed that the 
existence of an inconvertible juipcr money with¬ 
out a basis of any metal was possible. Also he 
urged on the issue of notes and t!>e pros(Tiption 
of all precious metal or real value which might 
take their place; gold, silver, jc'w'>ls, were the 
object of his antagonism,—to possess i *-•n was 
to be the enemy of the Sysieme. In il.is Law' 
was a bigotetl sectary. 


All that remains of the history of the System 
is a series of contradictory acts, some in favour 
of the paper currency, some in favour jf forced 
concessions to public opinion or to ac.nal facts. 
From these aro^-c overwln - big disorders up to 
the time when TaIW was cc ed by the general 
indignation to quit France. . to return. Tlie 

regent, always friendly to u. seiit niin at this 
moment a passport anc. mone^. He accepted the 
passport alone—the only pro!'erty ho carried away 
with him being 5 millions in valueless bank notes, 
800 louis, and 2 rings each worth 2000 crowns ; 
one of these he sent as a gift to IMadame de Prie, 
who had helped him to escape. His fortune when 
he came to Franco h.ad bf'en a million and a half. 

[Duhautohamp, Histov'^d/.f SysimiCy Th-j Hague, 
1739, 3 vols.-- I'liicus, Ilistd'.c de Lawt 8vo, 
Piiiis, 1820, 2nd ed., Lsr.S.—Emile Levasseur, 
Recherches historitpies sur fc sysithne de Lau\ 8vo, 
1854.—Andr6 Cochut, non systhm el son 

ipoque^ 1863. —Alidi. Conrtois, Jiistoire dea 
Banptes en France^ pt. i., 1881 (see John Law ; 

, Tavekkrl).] a. o. f. 


TABULAR STANDARD (see also Index 
N UM itEKs) is simply, to borrow Professor N icliol- 
son’s concise and admirable definition, an 
oflicial index number ” (^Moncy and Monetary 
Problems, p. 31). The practical object which 
those w'ho now advocate the adoption of the 
tabular standard propose is the attainment of a 
l)erfcctly stable currency for the payment of 
rents or otlier deferred contracts. Tlic proper 
constniction of an index number for the regula¬ 
tion of tlie currency is explained on page 386, 
Vol. II., of this Dictionary. In other Avords, the 
employment of such a standard is expressly 
limited to deferred payments ; in these it is 
])roposed (if w'e may make a local application) 
that account should be taken by means of a 
tabular standard of ediaiiges in the purchasing 
power of the sovereign. It is not very easy to 
mark out the sphere of an inquiry into tlie 
tabular standard, but it is clear that the theory 
of index numbers is a wider field in which the 
practical correction of the monetary standard is 
only one of the aims proposed. This will be 
made clear by a reference to the history of the 
subject. The compilation of a history of the 
theory of a tabular standard is generally ascribed 
to Jkvons. But as a matter of fact he borrows 
almost everything from Joseph Lowe, who, in 
his Present state of Eii^land, 1823, as a pre¬ 
liminary to propounding his own scheme, dis¬ 
cusses those of previous writers.^ He mentions 
at the beginning of ch. x. the works of Bishop 
W. Fleetwood, Adam Smith, and Sir Frederick 
Eden on the fluctuation of prices, and finally 
Sir Goorge Shuckburgh Evelyn's “endeavours 
to ascertain a standardof weights and measures.” 
This interesting essay was published in Philo- 

I See Jevons, Investigations inCvrrency and f inance, 

pp. 122, 128, n. 


sophical Transactions for 1798, pt. i. p. 176. 
Lowe is very severe iqion Evelyn, and forgets 
to give the credit due to originality. He relers 
to the paper as “a tabular statement, wdiich 
from the clearness of its form, and the con¬ 
fidence of its deductions, obtained much more 
credit than it deserved, being far from correct 
even in the fundamental points.” In this view 
he is no doubt influenced by the ciiticisrn in 
Arthur Young's Inquiry into the pi'ogressive 
value of Money in Ihigland', 1811. Wo append 
Sir George Evelyn's table in a much abbreviated 
form. It will be seen that he has clearly 
grasped the principle of a consumption standard. 
His inclusion of day labour is interesting, as 
its exclusion from most of the recent index- 
number systems has been a favourite ground 
for criticism. 


Years. 

Wheat. 

Twelve Miscel¬ 
laneous article.s, 
viz. an ox, cow, 
poultry, etc. 

Butcher 

Meat. 

Day 

Labour. 

All. 

1550 

TOO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1675 

246 

239 

166 

118 

210 

1740 

197 

492 

266 

250 

2S7 

1760 

203 

492 

400 

275 

SU2 

1795 

426 

752 

511 

m 

6S1 


Arthur Young, in the pamphlet above referred 
to, objects that the grounds of calculation are 
far from accurate. *‘ Butcher meat ” ^ is put on 

par with wheat; although with the mass of the 
population it does not form a fifth part of the 
consumption. Each of the tw'elve miscellaneous 
articles is considered of equal importance, 
and manufactures of every sort are omitted. 
Put into modem language, his objection 
amounts to this ; the articles arc badly selected 
and are not “weighted” according to their 
A. Young wrote “ Butcher meat." 
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nilalivo iinportanue. The section in which 
Sir Oeorfjc Evelyn introduces his tabular 
standard” (he is the inventor of the term as 
well as the thin^;) is of i)articnlar interest. 
He twice apologises for leaving the mathe¬ 
matical prjitjision of weights and measures 
for such mean subjects as the prices of pro¬ 
visions and the necessaries of life, but concludes 
with the hope that, however he may “appear 
to descend below the dignity of philosophy in 
such economical rcsoandies,” ho may “find 
favour with tlio historian at least, and the 
antiquary.” The following is Evelyn’s descrip¬ 
tion of his method: It would carry me 

infinitely too wide to give a detail of alt the 
facts 1 have (;ollectc<l : 1 shall therefore content 
myself with a gernual table of their results, 
deduced lioni taking a mean rate of the price 
of each article at tlio particular periods, and 
afbu wards combining these means, to obtain 
a general mean for the depreciation at that 
period, and lastly, by interpolation reducing 
the whole into more regular periods, from the 
eompiest to tho present time.** 

Ho gives a list of his authorities,' and 
mentions that the various changes which took 
|)la(.‘e during tho different reigns, in the weight 
and alloy of the coins, are allowed for in tho 
table. Thus Evelyn may bo regarded jus the 
first writer who definitely pr(t[)uses a tabular 
standard ; while Joseph Lowe, in tho work 
alre.ady quoti^jl, is the first to hiy any consider¬ 
able stress upon its [inictii^al vjilue. In § 2 of 
ch. X. he describes it as a “ plan for lessening 
tho injury from tluctuation, and giving a uni¬ 
form value to money incomes.” 

Lowe is followed by G. Poulktt Scrope in 
An Ejcam I nation of the hank charter qiicstionj 
with an iiiquirif into the nature of a just 
standard of value and suggestions for the im¬ 
provement of our monetary system^ London, 
1833. He there suggests a tabular standard, 
or table of reference: -“The table need only 
be sulHciently extended to alford, in the mean 
]>rice of the whole number of articles contained 
in it, a standard of value (in its true sense of 
genend purchasing [)o\ver) as near to complete 
invarisibility as can be desirable for any practi¬ 
cal purposes.” After pointing out tho “ perfect 
equity ” of such Ji standard, ho attempts to 
prove its “vast utility” by dwelling on tho 
commutation of tithes, on charity endowments, 
and on leases. There can bo no good agri¬ 
culture, he argues, without leases. But prudent 
landlords and solvent tenants “are prevented 

' 111 thrt construction of Evelyn's taMo, besides most 
of Uie old fhronielesand liistorians, tho fallowing books 
were consulte<l 

Bishop Fleetwood, Chronicon Preciosim, 2nd cd. 1745. 
I.ihcr Garderobue.—J. Brt'6, Sketch of Establishnu'ttls^ 
1791.— Coilcction o/Ordinamrs of Royal Household., Eaw.-inl 
III.-Willi,Till III., 1790, Anon.— Arck(eologUt, vol. ii.- 
Oonihnine, Engniry into Pritys of IVheat, 1000-1765, 17t)S. 
Smith, nV<i/«A of Nations.—S\v James Steuart, i’rtnci/*/».'■ 
of Politiral Economy, 1707.— Henry, Histot^ of Great 
Britain, 5 vols., 1771 (A. Smith’s copy). 


from entering on the lottery of a long lease at 
present l)y the uncertainty that ]>rcvails as to 
the value of money. . . . ’I'lie use of a bibnlar 
standard would oliviate all tho disadvantages 
which are ju.stly objected to in corn rents, and 
give compiete security that the rent agreed to 
shall not vary in value.” Scrope advises that 
the employment of the tabular standard should 
be entirely optional. He rightly scouts' tho 
objection that interested persons, or any com¬ 
bination of them, could possibly, by any efforts, 
make any appreciable impression on an average 
“calculated on the mean prices of a long list 
of articles in all the great markets of Britain 
through six or twelve months.” Scrope’s 
rrinciples of FoUtical Economy, 1833, repro¬ 
duces the reasoning of the pamphlet. In a 
note at the end of ch. i. of the immphlet, lie 
observes, “after the greater part of the above 
was wiittcn, I have found in Mr. Lowe’s valu¬ 
able work a proposal to the .SJime effect.” No 
such acknowledgment is to bo found in G. 11. 
PouTKii’s Progress of the Nation, 1838, 2nd ed.. 
1851, who, with a naive assertion of originality, 
suggests that “it would be highly instructive 
if tables of jirices were made and recorded.” 
Jevons wrongly regards Porter’s scheme as 
identical witli that of Scrojio. But Porter, a 
writer of very inferior calibre, seems tet have 
entangled himself and his standard inextricably 
with other and quite irrelevant aspects of 
monetary theory. Thus on p. 425 of tho 1851 
edition, it is clear that ho proposes the tabular 
standard as a remedy for countries with a 
“local and inconvertible currency.” His table 
will not, ho thinks, be needed wliere a general 
rise in prices occurs in countries with a gold or 
silver standard. But under such conditions as 
led to the famous bullion report (see Bullion 
Oo.MMi'iTEE, Kei’Ort of), “it must bo at all 
times,” says Porter, “an interesting and a 
valuable question to determine whetlier prices 
are actually rising or falling or stationary ; 
and to ascertain the degree of such arise or fall 
as an indication of the state of the currency.” 
He states, however, the proper principles of a 
tabular standard, and appends a table compiled 
in accordance with them, showing the average 
monthly fluctuations of fifty commodities be¬ 
tween the years 1833 and 1837. Porter there¬ 
fore thinks that the practical value of a tabular 
standard becomes evident when it is used as a 
test of the proper behaviour of an inconvertible 
paper currency. Jevons, in his Investigations in 
Currency and Finance, ch. iii., regards Porter 
as the author of a method similar to his own. 
But Jevons, like Scrope, had “almost com¬ 
pleted his calculations” when he made the 
discovery. Porter’s mean of fifty articles for 
tho years 1833-37 gives fluctuations which 
resemble in direction, but greatly exaggerate, 
those indicated by Jevons 3 mean of forty 
articles. 
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In cli. XXV. of his Moncy^ Jevons arf(U* 
very strongly in favour of a tabular staiulard. 
Now, after sixteen j’^cars, the “foresight” shown 
by Elizabethan statesmen by their act obliging 
the colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton 
to lease their lands for corn rents, would not 
receive the encomium of a practical economist. 

Jevons regards the “multiple legal tender” 
as an extension of the bimctallie principle for 
lessening Huctuations by jpreading them over 
a larger area. The only real difliculty which 
he foresees is that of deciding the proper method 
of deducing the average. Mi*. L. L. Price, 
Money and its relation to Prices, pp. 37, 38, 
is more pessimistic. “ Objection may be raised 
to the employment of such a standard on the 
ground ol’ unfamiliarity, or perhaps .i a certain 
refinement of calculation, which if* likely to 
confuse or alarm tlie plain man, ^iiid it may 
easily prove to be cumbrous or even impe .lole.” 
Another objection urged by Mr. Price is that 
it is exceedingly awkward to separate your 
standard of deferred payments from your 
medium of exchange. Nevertheless it is highly 
important that both functions should be satis¬ 
factorily performed, and “ the instructed econ¬ 
omist” would be ready to recognise that “to 
satisfy this criterion, it is not necessary, it is 
even unlikely, that the medium and the stand¬ 
ard should bo identical.” Assuming, however, 
the desirability and practicability of a tabular 
standard, wo are still in the dark as to how it 
may best bo constructed. On this head the 
reader should refer to the article on Index 
Numbers. But a word should bo said here on 
the report of the British Association for 1889, 
which contains a memorandum by Professor 
F. Y. Edgeworth on the Index Numbers 
Committee Report. An explanation is there 
given of Professor Foxwcll’s method, which 
aims at the correction of the currency. This 
method is distinguished by “the conception of 
quantity produced, or rather sold, per unit of 
time.” This is strictly a currency standard, 
and the idea of the inventor is “ to obtain not 
the exact amount of metal which should be 
added to or subtracted from the currency in 
order to keep it perfectly stable, but rather 
that ratio in which, if the quantity of currency 
were increased, other things remaining constant 
during the increase, the level of prices would 
be restored.” 

It will be seen that such a scheme is not 
adapted to the interests of creditors or annui¬ 
tants. Nor does it profess to be. A far more 
fatal objection may be brought against it, viz. 
that the number of times in which articles change 
hands is unknowable. The weighting would 
have to be done by guess work, and a prelimin¬ 
ary mean would have to be agreed on as be¬ 
tween the guesses of selected experts. Never¬ 
theless, Pi'ofessor Edgeworth considers that the 
currency standard deserves more attention than 


it has received. The index number advocated 
by Prof. Foxwell would bo based on all vendible 
^•ommoditieo, no distinction being made between 
articles of con'llimption and agents of produc¬ 
tion. The relative importance of each article 
would be proportioned to the demand whicii it 
makes upon t])e curiency In orher words, 
Professor Foxwell, “ in a r i dng (he respective 
price variatioiiS, would each an im¬ 

portance proportioned to the corresponding 
I **alne, or rather to that value multiplied by the 
I number of times it changed hands.” 

‘ Theoretically, theieiore, the currency sfan<!:ird is dis¬ 
tinguished from the consumption sUnniar l in two ways. 
It includes tli« prices of labour as well as of commodi¬ 
ties ; and, in wuighliiig it, pays r< .:.ii l to tlie work 
entailed on the currency. In prae» n «.*, however, wo 
need not expect to find the ditfcrcnco very considerable. 
The variations shown by dillerent systems of index 
numbers have been surprisingly small; and Professor 
Foxwell’s method is likely in the words of its exponent 
to prove “ loss revolutionary in piaci ice tlian destructive 
in theory." An error which may he c,onsiderablo in the 
weights becomes inconsiderable in the mean. Mean¬ 
while, the system which commands and deserves the 
greatest practical consideration is that iiroposed by Sir 
Robert Qi/fen and the committee of the economic section 
of the British Association. These reports for the years 
1887, 1888, 1889, with the memoranda drawn up by 
Professor Edgeworth, may fairly be regarded as the 
locus classievs for,the theory of index numbers and their 
application to the correction of the monetary standard 
(see Index Numheus). p. w.ir. 

TACITUS, C. CouNEbius, the Instoriau, 
was born before 61 a.d., and died after 117 
A.i). His chief remaining works are the 
Histm'ioi and the Anmles, both fragmentary, 
and the Vita Agricolce. His short treatise J)e 
situ, morihm, ct 2 ^opulis Gevrnanvn is of special 
interest, for, being fuller and written at a 
much later date than Cicsar’s brief notices, it 
furnishes a distinct picture of the social and 
economic condition of the ancestors of the 
English and German nations. Tacitus sketches 
their organisal-iou in peace and war, describing 
their national councils— i\\Qprincipes, and .their 
the judicial assemblies, the duties of 
the priests, the honourable [losition of the 
women, and the condition of the slaves, in¬ 
cluding the free men who had gambled away 
their liberty. Then ho affords (cap. 26) a 
glimpse of the Teutonic tribal community, 
with its scattered homesteads, and brielly 
mentions the annual allotment of the laud to 
the free men in proportion to their jiublic 
importance, and the change each year of the 
area of cultivation devoted to corn. For the 
questions of interest arising from this treatise 
see Seebohm's English Village Community, and 
Stubbs’s Const, Hist., i. pp. 18-41 ; Pollock, 
Land Laws. R. ii. 

TACK, Tacking. A technical expression 
of the English law of mortgages. In Scotland 
it is used for lease, leasing, and is new practi¬ 
cally obsolete. 

TAEL. The monetary unit of China is a 
weight of silver known as the tael. This weight 
is not identical throughout the empire, varying 
from that of thegovernmeiittael(679‘198 grs.) 
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of silver of about 900 fine, to tliat of the tael 
of Hankow whieli weij^hs a)>oiiL 517 ^(raiii.s. 
The Canton tfujl wei>;]is fi.SO grains, nn«l this is 
the wcij^ht generally used in dealings with 
foreigners (seo Cash and SvrJKic). i*'. A. 
TAIL. See Kntati-, Law ok. 

TAILIJO. d’he t<dlh is one of the most 
famous taxes in lii.story. In its origin it w'as 
the same as the English Tam-aok i.e, it 

was a de/nesMo tax, levied by tlic king on tlie 
royal demesne, and by tlie great seigneurs on 
their own lands. As Fiance became^ more 
unified and the monarchy stronger, the Etat.s- 
(iKNitKAiJX occasionally granted the king a 
general taille. Tins was resented by the lord.s 
as an infringement of their rights and as 
diminishing the contributions of their vassals 
to themselves. Rut the overwhelming national 
impulse whicli followed the appearance of 
Jeanne d’Aic, and led to tlie recovery of the 
Engiisli com|uests, gave the crown a signal 
victory over the great nobles. In 1439 the 
states-general at Orleans passed the famous 
oidinauce, which authorised the formation of a 
standing military force under the control of the 
king. Kor ilio support of the troops the king 
was authorised to levy a gemual iaidef and the 
no)lies won; forbidden to levy (nllle on their ' 
estates or to obstruct the collection of the pay- : 
ments duo to the (U'own. From this time the 
(ailU becomo.s a national and royal tax instead 
of a lo(!al and seigneurial cliarge. 

The ordinance of 14:19 is usually said to 
have c.st.ahlishcd the permanent Ai/V/e, and this 
is substanlially, though not verbally, accurate. 
There is nothing in the ordinance about the 
permaneneo of tlie cliarge, but it seems to have 
been taken for granted as iuv»)lved in the per- 
maueneoof the army. Uu this assumption was 
based the subseipient elaim of tlio erowii to 
imj)«)se ta\ati<»u witlunit consent. The demand 
for renewed convocations of the slates-geucral 
was met by the answer that the \)eoplo ought 
til be spared tlie expense of these assemblies. 
Thus not only was the levied as an annual 
impost, but its amount was ariatrarily increased. 
The original amount was 1,200.000 livre.s, hut 
before Fliarles VH.’s death it had riseii to 
1,800,000, and under Louis XI, to 1,000,000. 
In s[ii(e of the attempts of suhseipient ministers, 
notably (JomiEUT, to diminish tlio tmlUy the 
receipts uiuler Louis XVI. were veekoned at more 
than 90,000,000 livres. The tax had long 
eeaseil to be specially a]iplied to military expen¬ 
diture and was absorbed iu the general revenue, 
of which it wa.s the chief component. The 
enormous increase of the Inilh was the more 
.serious for France l)Ccan.so the incidence of the 
tax was extremely limited. The nobles, a.s 
owing personal miiitiiry service, were from the 
first entirely exempted from payment. At all 
time t^yment of the tailUi was a sign of roture 
(see Rori’uiEU). And by the ISlh century the 


privilege of exemption was very widely extcndedi 
It wa.s shared by tlie clergy, by the magistracy, 
by the holders of the in numerable offices which 
were created from time to time for sale, by 
members of the university, by municipal cor- 
poratious, and by a number of towns which had 
purchased immunity by payment of a commuta¬ 
tion. Thus as the burden of the taille in¬ 
creased, there was a corresjionding diminution 
of the classes and j^ersons subject to its exaction. 
Fractie^illy it was a tax on the agricultural 
classes, levied directly either on the value of 
the land or on the profits of cultivation. 

In some provinces of France the taille was a 
land-tax, the taille Hellc. In these provinces 
the assessment was based upon a cadantre^ i.e. 
a sort of small pornesday book compiled at 
regular intervals (seo Cadastral Survey). 
The obligation to [lay the real taille depended 
not on the status of the cultivator hut on the 
original tenure of the land. Land whicli liad 
once paid taille continued to pay it even though 
it had passed from a rolnricr into noble hands. 
The provinces in which the /(fille was real be- 
longed almost entirely to the jmys d'dafs, and 
ill them the collection wns entrusted not to 
royal officers but to agents of the provincial 
e.states. Rut the amount which the province 
was for(!cd to contribute Avas always determined 
by the royal council on information received 
from the inteiidant. 

In all the otlier provinci^s the taille was 
personal and was levied on the ]>rcsumod profits 
of the cultivator. The assessment was perfectly 
arbitrary, and was usually based on the .stock 
n.sed in farming or on a man’s mode of life. 
The French peasant was subjected, in fact, to 
a dilemma like that of Morton’s Fork : if he 
live<l ill coml'ort, his power to contribute was 
obvious ; if, on the other hand, he liveil meanly, 
then his .savings mn.st he considi-rabli'. The 
unit of as.sessineiit Avas the parish, and the re¬ 
sponsible official Avas called the collector, and 
Avas elected by his felloAV-villagers in the parish 
assembly. The collector received from the- iu- 
tendant a statement of the amount due from 
the village, which was usually fixed every three 
years. Tliis sum he divided arbitrarily among 
the vilhiger.s, according to his own estimate of 
their wealth, and then proceeded, accompanied 
by a constable, to collect the amount due from 
each. If he failed to produce the required 
sum, his property and person could be seized 
as security for the deficit. The office was so 
loathed, that it Avas considered necessary to 
choose a new collector every year. Not only 
Avas the holder frequently ruined, but h« was 
naturally the object of hi.s iieighhmirs’ hatred 
and distrust. Turoot declares that “ the office 
of collector drives to despair, and generally to 
ruin, those on whom it is imposed ; by this 
means all ihe Avealthier families in a village 
arc successively reduced to ruin.” Few taxes 
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have been so disastrous in their results as the 
tailU personelle. Adam Smith has shown that 
it constituted a direct discouragement to the 
improvement of agriculture, and its social 
consequences were quite as lamentable as its 
economic defects. No man know from year to 
year what he would be called upon to pay. If 
' he was unfairly assessed, he had practically no 
remedy, and it was impossible ibr the assess¬ 
ment to be otherwise than uiifah. The peasants 
who i>os:^essed any savings resorted to the most 
ingenious devices to conceal them. It was out^ 
of their chief aims in life to tUsguise frotu th».*ir 
neighbours the real stato of their atlairs. At 
the same time it was everybody’s interest to 
ascertain or even to exaggerate tl"^ wealth of 
his neighbours, because an iiicrc isc of their 
tnUle might result in direct relief to himself. 
Thus the ^-csult of this wretched system was to 
citate 111 every district an inveterate ioit of 
su.s{)icion and concealment, and so to poison or 
to destroy all the amenities of neighbourly 
intercourse. 

[‘Clamagcraii, Jlistoire de Vlmpot en France ,— 
Do Tocqueville, I 4 Ancien Regime. —Adam Smith, 
Wealth 0 / Nations, bk. iii. «h. ii., and bk. v. 
ch. iu] R. L. 

TAILZIE. See Entail, Scotland. 

TALE. Payments into the exchequer were 
formerly made in one of two ways, ad scalam 
(or ad peiisum), that is to say, by iveight — 
when the money was weighed and the amount 
reckoned by it^j weight; or nurnero, that is by 
TaUj when the coin was simply counted, and 
each piece reckoned at its face value. 

[Pij)0 Roll Society’s publications, vol. v.] 

A. K. 8. 

TALENT, Greek. The ancient weight ' 
known under this name was equal to 60 mime 1 
or 6000 drachime (silver). Its weight has been I 
estimated at about 57 lbs. avoir., and its value 
in sterling at about £240. i 

The modern Greek talent is a weight e(][ual 
to that of 150 kilogrammes. This weight is, 
however, but little used. f, e. a. 

TALENT, Hebrew\ A weight and also a 
money of account. Much uncertainty now 
exists as to the precise weight and value of 
the talent, the former being variously estimated 
at from 93 to 117 lbs. avoir. 

The silver talent was the equivalent of 3000 
silver shekels, and the gold talent of 10,000 gold 
shekels. The value of the silver talent in sterling 
is estimated at from £340 to £400, and that of 
the gold talent at from £5000 to £6000. 

[Williamson’s Money of the Bible.'] f. e. a. 

TALLAGE. Before the Norman conquest 
there was but little national taxation, and the 
ordinary expenses of the king were mostly 
defrayed by the revenue received from his 
demesne. The circumstances of tlie Norman 
conquest enabled the king to choose his 
demesne, and William I. was wise enough to 
VOL. Ill 


include in it most of the rising towns. Tlie 
lauds belonging to the crown at the time of 
Domesday come to be known as “ancient 
demesne,” as contrasted with those lands 
which subseqvjntly fell iu to the crown by 
Escheat or Forfeiture. For special pur¬ 
poses the king could demand sup|.Jips from his 
demesne teiiaiifs, and ire called sometim s 

domiv.i, and auxiilum r Aid), but more 

usually iallagium. These tallages are assessed 
by royal commissioners, but tlic chief towns, 
such as Luiidou, usually paid a composition, 
and levied an equivalent sum on the citizens 
by their own methods. In the 13th century 
various attempts wi re matle to limit thj king’s 
arbitrary power of raising a revenue. In the 
great charter ho w;is made dependent 011 the 
consent of the Commune Consilium for aids 
and scutages, but no mention was made of 
tallages. In 1297 Edward I. was compelled 
to confirm the charters witli additional articles 
restraining his power of taxation. The articles 
which Edward actually agieed to do not men¬ 
tion tallages, but the record of Walter of 
Hemingburgh seems to prove that the barons 
proposed tl^eir inclusion. In the time of 
Charles I. the articles given in Hemingburgh 
were construed as being a genuine statute, and 
are quoted in the Petition of Right as tlio 
statute de (allagio non eomedendo. But there 
can bo no doubt tliat Edward did not resign 
the right of taxing demesne, and tallages con¬ 
tinued to be levied by himself and by his son 
and grandson. It is probable that the barons 
were loss persistent on this point than otherfi, 
because a resignation of the royal right of 
tallage wwild involve a loss of their own power 
of tallaging their own tenants. But a,s the 
system of nationo.1 taxation developed, and the 
powers of parliament increased pniri passu, it 
was impossible to leave the crown in possession 
of such an indepenfleiit revenue as it could 
obtain by the arbitrary taxation of the cities 
and boroughs which had grown up on the 
andont demesne. A statute of 1340, though 
making no specific mention of tallage, seems to 
have had the elfect of necessitating parliament¬ 
ary consent for all direct taxes. From this 
time the separate taxation of demesne came to 
an end, and the whole community was taxed 
by parliamentary grants assessed upon personal 
property. But the .special obligations of 
demesne tenants were still expressed in the 
fact that they paid a tenth while the counties 
outside the demesne paid a fifteenth (see also 
Spendings). 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History. —Dowell, His¬ 
tory of Taxation ami Taxes in England.] r. l. 

TALTilES. An ancient form of voucher 
or receipt formerly used in all nansactions 
whose nature rendered a voucher necessary. 
A piece of wood was taken, shaped roughly 
like a thick knife blade. In the edge 

2 L 
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notches were cut to represent the amount of 
money or goods changing hands ; notches of 
different sizes representing the diirereiit 
denominations of money or weiglit. The 
nature of the transaction was then written in 
duplicate on the two sides. The piece of wood 
was then s})lit lengtliways through the 
notclies by means of a cut parallel to the sides, 
and each party kept a part, a thin piece of 
wood with notcluis in the edge and writing on 
one side. If either ]'arty disputed the i)ay- 
inent tlie matter could ca.sily bo settled by 
littirig the two parts together and seeing 
wliethcr they matched or not. If it became 
necessary to dislinguish between the.two jiarts 
of the tally, the part kept by the payee was 
callcjl the conn ter-tally, the other part being 
called the tally. Tallies were used in the 
exchequer as lately as 1827 in giving receipts 
to accounting ollicers for interim payments on 
aceoimt. The tallies of that date are much 
larger than those in use in the middle ages, 
the former being often 3 or 4 feet long, while 
t he latter seldom exceeded as many inches. 

[Hall, (JiiHosides and. AnliquilieH of the 
Kxc.heiimr.\ a. is. s. 

Tln'rtj i.s an ititonjsting rof«5n*nc« to lallio.s In connec¬ 
tion with Win. Godwin : “In his old aKoasinall sinecure 
olllco (yeoman uslnir of the ('XolnMiuer, Godwin's //I'/i?, 
vol. ii. S25i) was «lven to liiin by tiie Grey ministry, with 
rooms In c.oimectltm with tlm House of (’tniunous, and 
thorohe loved to.shovv the old .Star(!luunher, which was 
HO soon to be destroyed before Ids fac<s and to exhibit 
the tallies, tlm burnin;,' of whicli was to occa.sion tho 
destnietioii "(Miss Mai tinean, Hist, of the Pence, iv. p. 80). 

TAliLY. See TAbMics. 

TALLY SHOPS, See Tiujck. 

^PALliY TllADK. A system of **selling 
goods on .short credit," the accounts of which arc 
kept by an arrangement of tallies in the place 
of book or lodger Jicconnts. ^J'hesc goods were 
thus retailed on these terms at tho tally-shops 
which wore commonly to bo seen a generation 
ago, and are doubtless yui; to bo met with in 
remote districts as also they were .sold by 
pedlars who hawked them about tlie country, 
receiving payment fur the same by weekly 
iiistalment.s. “'riio uiieonscionable tallyman,” 
we ic.id, “ . . . kds them have ten shillings’ 
worth of sorry commodities, or .scarce .so much, 
on security to pay him twenty .shillings by 
twolvepenco a week " (Four for a Fennij, Davies, 
1678, Harl. Misc., M8). 

The term “ tally imin " i.s also applied to one 
who “soils by samplo goods to ho tlelivered after- 
w’ards, or who takes orders for such goods" (S. 
Dowell, in Fnijlatid, iii. 38). V’iiie .al.so 

Mayhew, Londim lAihour and London Poor, i. 422, 
qu'di'd from in the Century Dictionary, art. 
“Tallyman."--Oisraeli’s Sybil, A. L. 

'PAIiOX. Securities to bearer (see liKAitKii) 
are generally provided W’ith a .sheet containing 
a number of certificates, entitling the holder 
to the interest specified thereon at the time 
named thereon, whieh are .successively detached 
as they fall due, and are called “couiions" 


(see Coupon). Sometimes “coupons” are not 
furnished for the wliole time of the currency 
of the security, and in such a case there is 
frequently a certificate entitling the bearer 
to a new coupon-sheet at the time of the old 
coupon-sheet being exhamsted. This certi¬ 
ficate is called the “Talon.” K. .s. 

TAMMANY HALL. A political society 
in New York city that for many years has 
exercised a powerful inlluonce in city and 
state and even in national politics. The 
name is also given to tho building of the 
sociiity, and to the political party organisa¬ 
tion separate from tho society, though largely 
controlled by it. It derives its name from 
an Indian chief who is said to have welcomed 
William Penn and made the first treaty with 
him. The society was founded in 1789, called 
the Columbian Order. Tammany was taken 
as its good genius, and when it was incorjiorated 
in 1805, the name Tammany society was added. 
It had for officers a grand sachem and twelve 
subordinate chiefs of tribes, a wiskinski (door¬ 
keeper), a s.agamore (master of ceremonies), 
etc. The Indian names for its officers are 
still retained. 

Its purpose was ap[»ai‘cntly social and 
charitable at first; but it soon began to 
exercise jiolitical innuence, and doubtless 
conlrilmtcii much to the selection of Aaron 
Burr as vice-piusideiit. Its chief field of 
activity has b(*en New York city, whose 
olficera for many years liave been largely 
ill its control. It has been most widely 
known from tho scainlals connected with its 
highest officers during the period of the 
“Tweed ring." 

William M. Tweed, iii early life a chair- 
maker, later a lirtiman, had made him.self so 
popular in jiolitics in his ward and later in 
the city, fh.it he had been elected to tho 
state senate and to eongres.s. lie and three 
or four other Tammany olfieers, through his 
control of the p.irty organisation, got so 
c«>m|>lete a control of the city that, holding in 
their own hands and those of their creatures 
tho chief offices of the city and some of the 
courts, they were able to plunder the city 
treasury almost without stint. Through their 
jndgt^s they naturalised voters ; with their 
ill-gotten money they bought them. By 
their iiillueneo ill elections they so controlled 
the state legislature that laws were passed 
amending tho city charter so as to put 
even more j>ower into their hands, and tho 
governor eleeted by their influence could veto 
any hostile legislation. They sold contracts ; 
bought property, and made city improvements 
to iiieiva.se its value ; then by their appointees 
lowered the burden of ta.xes for betterments 
on it. 'Phoy let contracts to companies in 
which they wore interested, nearly $3,000,000 
(i;600,000) being paid them in two years for 
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printing and stationery alone, while pavnig 
contracts were scarcely less profitable. 

False claims against the city were presented 
by them, audited by themselves, and paid. 
A new court house estimated in 1868 to 
cost $250,000 (£50,000) had cost in 1871 
from $8,000,000 (£1,600,000) to $13,000,000 
(£2,600,000), according to different authori¬ 
ties, and it was still unfinished. Contractors 
were compelled to add su us to tlieir bills, which 
were tal cn by the ring. 

At length one of the subordinate accomplices, 
dissatisfied with his treatment by the leaders, 
attempted to gain more by threats, and finally 
in revenge for failure gave informaf ion regarding 
the practices of the ring to the Ncio Tivirs, 
whirh published it. 

This attack was followed by others; the 
best men in the democratic p.i,itv and in 
Ta..imany turned against the corru]'^ . aders. 
Tin.) Avero cited before the couri ; fheir 
tandidates were opposed in the next election, 
and finally, some of the corrupt rneinhers of 
the ring fleeing, others resisting the action 
of the courts, the people defeated nearly all 
the Tammany candidates bxit Tweed at the 
polls, and broke the power of Tammany. 
Tweed, tluuigh re-eleeted to tlie state senate 
by Ids own district, was soon arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to prison for twelve 
years. Liter, released on a technicality, he 
was re-arrested on a civil suit by the city on 
a claim of $6,000,000 (£1,200,000) damages, 
escaped, fled to Spain, was sent hack, and died 
in prison, 1876. 

The breaking of the ring put Tammany into 
the control of the better clement; and, under 
John Kelly as grand sachem, within a few 
years, it again controlled New York city. 
After his death control ])assed to Richard 
Croker, who, until his refusal to continue in 
his position, 1894, nuanaged its political affairs 
with consummate ability. 

Again, in 1894, an investigation proved that 
the policemen and other officers were levying 
blackmail on citizens and securing illicit gains 
for Tammany leaders. A popular revolt 
wrenched the control of the city government 
from their hands, and until 1897 Tammany 
had practically no voice in the city government. 
In 1897 Ricliard Croker was again placed at 
its head ; its opponents were divided, and it 
won a complete victory, which gave it control 
of the city government. 

Its careful organisation, unison of social 
features with its political activity, and especi¬ 
ally its unquestioned adherence to the spirit 
of democracy in its broadest, freest sense, 
with its unscrupulous use of city patronage in 
the promotion of its interests among the poor, 
hinds the great mass of the poorer, more 
ignorant voters of New York city to it, and 
so closely that we may expect it continually 


to reappear in power as often as it puts itself 
even temporarily on the side of right and good 
government. 

No other political orgaiiisaf ion has so suc¬ 
cessfully and permanently coni'oiled the mass 
of voters, who, with real power in their hands, 
have been willing to yield aln.i st absolute 
eontrol to their leadej.-.;, •' long as the latl.ir 
were successful iu ca:;’; iog oh'ciio'is, and 
discreet in distributing the spoils of ollleo. 

J. w. J. 

[The example of Tammany Hall is given as one 
of the most proniineut instances of the iiilluence of 
faction and corruption on local matters. This has 
been of late ^ears considerable an.it very injurious. 
It opens the question whether i. better method 
of election of local officers than that at present 
existing might not bo devised.] 

TANISTRY. An ancient Irish custom, by 
which the lands of a deceased lord descended, 
not to his nearest relative, but to the most 
capable and powerful of liis near relatives. 
Thi.s custom was a natural result of the dis¬ 
turbed state of the country, which made a 
strong hand necessary to hold any land at all. 
E(pially naturally, by causing continual 
quarrels in ’families, and quarrels in Ireland 
were not settled without fighting in those days, 
the custom tended to perpetuate the unsettlecl 
state in spite of all otlorts to the contrary. 
AVhen the reform of Irish affairs was under¬ 
taken in the reign of Jamcjs I., tanistry was 
declared illegal. 

[Hallam, ConMuHonal Ilistoryf vol. ill. ch. 
xviiu] A. E. s. 

TANTEO. A privilege granted to Spanish 
manufacturers, empowering them to prevent 
the export of raw material, such as silk, wool, 
corn, etc., produced in Spain, and which was 
required in their trade. 

[("anga Arguellcs, JHccionaHo de la Uacmida 
(LoikIoij, 1826).] E. ca. 

TAPIA, Carlo (Ci) Marchesedi BELMON'rE 
(17th century). Born at Lancia no (Abruzzi), 
a magistrate with jurisdiction over the provision 
mgtVkets in the kingdom of Naples, lie wrote 
a treatise on AbundamCy in whicli he shows the 
need of modification in the system of food supply 
then existing, so as to meet the requirements of 
the day, of which, as a magistrate responsible for 
the corn supply of the kingdom, he had practical 
knowledge. Tapia analyses the system of food 
supply more scientifically than the other Italian 
writers of the day, cither because he is more 
moderate in theory, or because he regards the 
question as a magistrate and not as a moralist. 
Ho classifies the causes of famine into those 
that are supernatural, natural, and accidental, 
and explains the regulations as to food supply 
then enforced by goveriiiiients and j)ractically 
upheld by all writers. He does not, like these, 
express absolute aversion to trade as a means of 
subsistence, and recognises the injury incurred 
by the prohibition of export of corn ; he would 
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allow the export of any surplus in order that 
agriculture might not sulfer through restriction. 
Though Tapia advocates a fixed legal price for 
corn, he suggests that, in doing tliis, account 
should be Uken of cost of profluction, in order, 
partially at least, to satisfy both sellers and 
buyers. 

TraUato dell! ahhondanza (written earlier), 
Naj)les, 10.‘5 8. 

[See flobbi, L'ecoiwinia najli scrit- 

tori iloJlani dr.L secolo XVle, XVI Milan, 
Iloeidi, 188!). La coneorrenza estera^ etc.^ 
Milan, lioepli, 1884. — Fornari, Delle teorie 
eroiioinichn lU'lle provincLe Napoletane^ Milan, 
Hoepli, 1882.] U. R. 

TAliM AND TKKT. These terms are 
becoming obsolete in practical commerce, but 
are still found in books on arithmetic. Tare 
i.s an allowance for the weight of the box or 
package containing goods bought ; Tret an 
allowance of 4 lb. in 104 lb. for waste ; Cloff, 
another term now obsolete, was an allowance 
of 2 lb. in 3 cwt., made in order that the 
retailor might cover the loss incurred in 
(lividing the goods into small parcels for sale, 
and sell the whole for the same wciglit as he 
bought it. 

\l*enny Cyclopa'diay Art. “Tare.'’J a. k. .s. 

TARGIONI, Luioi (18th to 19th century), 
a Neapolitan writer, the author of several 
pamphlets, the most important being one on 
the imvins of [)roviding for the numerous 
poor in the kingdom of Naples. Targioni 
attributed the incrca.se of begging to the raising 
the ncmiiti.il value of the coins, to the condition 
of agriculture! the excessive taxation, and the 
deficiency of moans of communication. The 
improvement of these conditions was the only 
method of providing work for able-bodied men. 
'rargioni atlvoeated compelling the rich to help 
the poor in onh-r to provide fur the incapable. 

A'ficiy politici ed ecxtnomici, 1788.— Lire 
relative ai viczzi miyliori per viantenere ed im~ 
pieyare i poverty 1802. — Memoria sulla agricoltura 
e la pastorizia^ etc.^ Naples, 1814 (see Foniari, 
Delle teorie economiche urlle provincie napoletane 
//., 1888). u. n. 

TARIFF, a Moorish term which has come 
into our language through the Spanish, la Uiri/dt 
properly the enumeration of prices. It is not 
unfroipiently used in English in a perfectly 
general way, as in the case of the taritf of a 
hotel. Its usual signification in financial or 
economic language is the schedule of duties 
charged on the importation of any articles into 
any given country. That is what is always 
understood by the taritf of a country (see Im¬ 
port Duties). o. a. n. 

TATHAM, William (1702-1819). 

An Amerioau engineer, attorney, colonel, etc., 
but born and resident in England 1752-69, 1789, 
1796-1805, wrote six books or pamphlets on 
waterways: (1) Tiro IVacts relating to the Ctuud 


between Norfolk and North Carolina; (2) Plan 
for insulating the Metropolu (1797); (3) Remarks 
on Inland Canals (1798); (4) Politieal Economy 
of Inland Navigation —this, his most im¬ 

portant work, incorporates (2) and (3), and is 
mainly practical, but refers to Sir J. Stewart’s 
theories on self-interest, population, and the scope 
of political economy as authoritative, pp. 65 el 
seq.\ (5) National Irrigation (1801) — mainly 
abstracted from the reports organised ,by the 
British board of agriculture ; (6) and two reports 
On the Navigation of the Thames. IJis (7) Com¬ 
munications concerning the Agriculture and 
Commerce of the United States (1800)—a supple- 
•j ment to a communication to the board of agri¬ 
culture ; (8) Essay on the Culture and Commerce 
of Tobacco (1800); (9) Oxen for Tillage (1801) ; 

(10) Circular Architecture (1803) ; and reports on 

(11) Tennessee, and (12) Virginiji, are drier but 
practical. Ilis (13) Collection of Sundry Docu¬ 
ments respecting Him self (1797), is auto¬ 
biographical. 

[Appleton, Cyclopivdia of American Biography 
(1889).] ‘ J. D. R. 

TAULA DE CAMBI (Catalan for table of 
exchange). In 1401 a bank of exchange and 
depo.sits was founded under this name in Ilarce- 
lona; its operations spread rapidly, and in a 
royal charter granted in 1472 by King Juan II. 
it is de.scribc«l as “ Tabula insignis, Celebris ct 
tutissima.” In Valencia, where, as in Catalonia, 
tho laws against usury were not so stringent 
as in tho rest of Europe, a bank wa.s also estab¬ 
lished under tho same name by royal charter, 
and worked umlcr tlie supervision of the muni¬ 
cipal authoritie.s of the city. 

[See Colmeiro, Ilistoria de la Econvmia PolUica 
en Espaha, i. pp. 411-12.] K. ra. 

TAVEREEL (or Takerkel) 

Jlet groole Tavereel dcr Dwaasheld. “The 
groat picture of Folly, representing the rise, pro¬ 
gress, and decline of the trade in Shares, Bubbles 
and Wind, in France, England, and the Nether¬ 
lands, in the yc^ar 1720. Being a collection of 
all the Rules and Projects of the Companies 
started for Assurance, Navigation, Commerce, 
etc., in the Netherlands, both those actually 
carried out and those rejected by the govern¬ 
ments of particular provinces. 

“With Engravings, Comedies, and Poems, by 
several amateurs, in mockery of these shameftil 
and fraudulent concerns whereby in this year 
so many families and persons, gentle and semple, 
have been ruinpd and impoverished, and where¬ 
by genuine business has been brought to a stand¬ 
still, both in Franco, England, and the Ncthcr- 
land.s. 

“So long as money-loving man 
Is full-equipt with gold and gear 
He falls sure prey to charlatan 
Whom grasping fools feed all the year. 

“ Printed for the warning of posterity in the 
year fatal to so many wise men and fools 
1720.” ’ 

The above is a free translation of the title-page 
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of a singular anonymous folio volume, ^vithout 
name or place of publication, but perhaps published 
by Isaak Stokman, Amsterdam, wliose name occurs 
on pamphlets often included in the collection. 
The list of companies and undertakings was, | 
however, published by 0. Hoffeling at the Hague 
in 1721. The elaborate frontispiece representing 
the Share-Booth or Vestibule of Quincaropoix ! 
(the Exchange Alley of Paris in those days), the 
account of the various Dutch companies (25 pages) 
at the beginning, and the series of Dutch comedies 
(52 pp.) and Dutch poems ^35 pp.) at the end, arc 
common to most copies ; but the number and liie 
order of the engravings difler \ cry greatly in the 
different copies. They are usually between sixty 
and ninety in number, including the portraits of 
John Law, who is the bUe noire of all the artists. 
Nearly all the cartoons have inteipr'-ring verse.s or 
n)ottoes in Dutch ; French occurs rarely, English 
more rarely still. A full account given of the 
wimlo Look in Fredeiik Muller’s Tac- I dcr 
Ihonnsheid^ reprinted from tlje Beredeif ttc besch- 
rijoing van NcchrlandscJie lliabyrieprenioif pt. ii. 
(Fred. Muller, Amsterdam, 1870). See also the 
catalogue of satirical prints in the British Museum, 
vol. ii., Ifi37, No. 1612-1693. J.b. 

TAXATION 

History, p .'^17; General Principles, p. 518; Tax Hystenis, 
p. 5l!ii; Classilieation and Incidence, p. 5*20 *, (1) Taxes 
on Und, p. 520; (2)On Houses, p. 521; (3;On Property 
ami Capital, p. 521; (4) On Incotne, p. 521; (5) 
(histoms, p, 521; (6) Excise, p.522; (7) On Conimunica- 
tions and Transport, p. 523 ; (8) Stamps, p. r*28; (9) 
Death duties, p. .523. 

History.- “A tax ^ is a coTnirnhsory con¬ 
tribution of the wealth of a j)cr.son or body of 
persons for the service of the public powers” 
(Bastablo, FinnnnCf 1903, bk. iii. ch. i.§3). 
The contribution is not necessarily ono of 
money or goods, for compulsory military 
service and Forced Labour {q.v. and Corvine) 
must be reckoned in the category of taxc.s. 
Dealing here, however, with money and goods 
only, wo find that a contribution of such \vas, 
until comparatively recent times, as a rule 
merely a supplement to other sources of 
public revenue, such as crown lands and mines, 
penalties, feudal aids, etc. Hence Blackstone, 
writing in 1765, terms these last the “ordinary” 
revenue of the English kings, whilst he classes 
taxes as “extraordinary” (Commentaries^ bk. 
i. eh. 8). 

In ancient Egypt there was no taxation 
proper, the payment by the pea.sant3 to the 
king of one-fifth of the produce of their lands 
being rather in the nature of a mdtayer rent 
than a land-tax (see Herodotus, bk. ii. 109). 

'In Greece the ordinary revenue of the 
Athenian state, arising from tribute and the 
silver mines at Laureion, was supplemented by 
taxes in the shape of customs and tolls, a per¬ 
centage on rates, fees for state protection, law- 

1 Tax, short for taxatio, from low Latin taxare, is the 
same as assessment. It occurs in the Statute Book 
flrst in 1327. . . . (Dowell, History of Taxation^ 2nd ed. 
p. xil.). 


court fees, and fiuca. Tho extraordinary 
revenue required for war purposes was obtained 
partly from voluntary contributions, partly 
from a graduated income or property tax. 
Rich citizens wore fiu'ther liable to special 
burdens, called leiturgies, as tlio givii:g ol 
plays and the equipping of ships (Gilbert, The 
Constitutiona/ Antiquitof Sparta and Athe 
349-S76). 

With the Romans the system of taxation 
was better organised. Dowell (1st ed., pt. i. 
ch. iii.) gives the following as the principal 
taxes in use by them at diirereut times and 
in dilfeient countries -tribute from lands, 
taxes on bouses and aainia!.-’, successions, 
income taxes on senators, tradesmen, and 
others, poll taxes; with, as indirect taxes, 
duties on exports and imports, and on com¬ 
modities sold at auction, or in the public 
market (see also Claniageran, Histoire de 
Vimpbt en Framx^ i. 1-108). 

With the decline of the Roman power the 
system of taxation also fell into confusion. 
According to Hallarn (Middle AgeSy ch. ii. 
pt. ii.) “the early European kingdoms knew 
neither the necessities, nor ingenuity of 
modern finance. From their demesne lands 
(see Demesne), tho kings of France and 
Lombardy supplied the common expenses of a 
barbarous court. Even Charlemagne regulated 
the economy of his farms with the minuteness 
of a steward. . . . Their actual revenue was 
chiefly derived from free gifts, made, according 
to an ancient German custom, at the annual 
assemblies ... of the nation, from amerce¬ 
ments paid by alodial proprietors for default of 
military service, and from tho freda or fines 
accruing to the judge out of compositions for 
murder.” 

In England tho rent of the royal demesne 
sufficed originally for all ordinary purposes, 
but ill Anglo-Saxon times we find occasional 
land-taxes in the shape of Shipgeld (see Ship- 
money) and Daneoeld, and a Hearth-tax. 
Siibsequently the incidents and casualties of the 
feudal tenures afforded for nearly six centuries 
a considerable revenue, the charges being, how¬ 
ever, rather occasional extortion from individuals 
than systematic taxation. Expenses of wars were 
provided for partly by levy of scutage in lieu of 
Knight’s Service, and Tallage (g.v.), all the 
demesne contributing to the latter sums, fixed 
after negotiation with tho exchequer officers. 
Towards tho end of the 13 th century 
Scutage and tallage were practically super¬ 
seded by general taxes on movables, granted 
from time to time by parliament. These were 
known from 1334 to 1623 as Fifteenths and 
Tenths, and were represented by a lump sum. 
About the same period also Customs Duties 
began to be important as permanent sources of 
revenue. From 1377 poll-taxes were tried at 
intervals till 1698, but were unpoxmlar on 
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account of tlioir directness and inequality, j 
Karly in the 15tli century special taxes were 
imposed occasionally on lamlowners and holders 
of rent-charges. These dcvelo]>ed later into 
forms of a graduated income-tax. In the 
Tudor period Sumsidiks, raised nominally by 
a poundage rate on lands and goods, were 
granted to sn[)[>Icinent fifteenths and 
tenths. This system of <lirect taxation, 
together with increasing duties «)f customs, 
suppli(;d the crown witli revenue until, under 
Char^^s I., parliamentary control tem])orarily 
ceaH(*d. lly this time almost all the demesne 
had bcpn granted away. During the Common¬ 
wealth Monthly Asskssmknts took the place 
of Huhsidies, and the Excise wjis introduced. 
After th(3 Jtostoiation, the various direct taxes 
Idtherto levied merged by degrees into a Land 
'Fax of varying but moderate atnount, the 
rapidly incrca.sing needs of the state being met 
by additional duties of customs and excise, by 
stamp, house, licence and death duties, and 
by an income tax, till by the close of the 
Napoleoni (3 wars hardly a luxury, or even a 
necessary, hardly a manufacture, escaped 
charge. 'Flic subseciucnt history of taxation in 
this country is one mainly of repeal, redmdion, 
and adjustment, under tlic combined influence 
of the diminution of pressure, the study of 
general principles, and the growth of 
(lemocracy (Dowell, ‘2nd cd., vols. i. and ii.). 

Dknkral JhiiNOii'LEs. --The grounds for 
adopt ing the dilfcrent kinds of taxes at various 
times, and in various conditions of society, were 
jjractical ratlicr than theoretical, and it was 
only towards the end of the 18th century that 
the general jninciples which shouM govern 
taxation began to be .seriously considered. 
I'hc.sc may be expressed in the well-known 
maxims of Adam Smith {WeaJlh of NatumSj 
))k. V. eh. ii. pt. ii.). 

(1) “'Fhe subjects of every state ought to 
contribute towards the sup[)ort of the govern- 
inent, as nearly as possible in ju'oportion to 
their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of tlie state.” 

(‘2) “The tax which each imlividual is 
bound to ]viv, ought to be certain, and not 
arbitrary. I'he form of payment, the inanner 
of ]3ayment, the <piantity to be jiaid, ought all 
to bo clear and plain to the contributor, and 
to every other pcr.son.” 

(3) “ Every tax ought to l)c levied at the 
time, or in the manner, in wdiich it is most 
likely to bo convenient for tlio contributor to 
pay it.” 

(4) “ Every tax ought to be so contrived as 
both to take out and to keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as possible over and 
above wliat it brings into the public treasury of 
the state.” 

These maxims, which may be shortly described 


as inculcating c([uality, certainty, convenience 
and economy, although adopted by most 
economic writers, have of late been subjected tc 
hostile criticism (e.ff. V. A. Walker, Political 
Economy, §§ 587-589). Bastable {Pnb. Finance, 
bk. iii. cli. vii.), surveying the most prominent 
attempts to supply a fresh series of precepts, 
lays down the following princii)les for the 
guidance of the practical financier :—Taxation 
should be (1) ])roductive ; (2) economical— 
that is, inexpensive in collection and of a nature 
to retard as little as possible the growth of 
wealth ; (3) justly distributed ; and (4) elastic. 
That it should be (5) certain, and (6) convenient, 
he regards as matters of less interest, these 
canons being now generally observed. In the 
event of conflict betw'cccn the several canons, 
a solution of the dilficulty should be reached 
by the surrender of the less important rule. 
Thus, the successful administration of the state 
being the final object, convenience, or even 
etpiity, may have to yield to productiveness. 
(See also Dow’cll, fiiconic Tax Laws, 4th ed. 
p. Ixi.). 

Reverting to Adam Smith’s four maxims, it 
may be observed that the last three are obvious 
rules or administrative preci'pts respecting 
taxes, to be followed in the case of each separate 
tax. But the first is a rule of taxation, and is 
applicable to the tax system in general. Taking 
the rule as a whole, it has been urged that its 
precise meaning is open to doubt. The last 
six words, “under the protection of the state,” 
“are cither irrelevant, or else they mean that 
the protection enjoyed affords the measure of 
the duty to contribute” (R A. Walker, Political 
Ecjmoniy, § 588). If this inteiqn’etntion were 
correct the rule would embody the favourite 
doctrine of the 17 th and 18th centuries, that 
taxes are a quid pro qu6 —the price paid for the 
services of the public authorities. This doctrine 
was employed as a plea for universality of taxa¬ 
tion at a time when, whilst receiving at least 
equal benefits, certain privileged classes w'ero 
exempted, as in France before the Revolution, 
when the peasant bore the whole cost of govern¬ 
ment. It is, however, no longer accepted. 
“It is now generally agreed that we pay taxes 
not because the state protects us, or because we 
get any benefits from the state, but simply 
because the state is a part of us. The duty of 
supporting and protecting it is bom with us” 
(Scligman, Essays in Taxation, p. 72. See also 
Ely, Taxation in American States and Cities, 
pp. 13-18). To some small extent, indeed, ^t 
may be possible to measure the value of the 
services rendered by government in matters of 
law' and police, and to exact payment in the 
shape of fees ; but it is manifestly impossible to 
assess each individual for the benefit accruing to 
his person and property by the maintenance of 
national existence and social order (Sidgwick, 
Political Economy, pp. 560, 561 ; Cohn, Science 
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of Finance^ §§ 83, 84, 97, 108). In fait, as 
Baslable (bk. iii. eh. i. § 4) states, “ The equi¬ 
valence between the amount of taxes pai«l and 
the benefits obtained is rather to be found in 
the case of the community as a whole than of 
any special part of it. ” 

For the taxation required to defray the 
greater part of the governmental expenditure 
of a modern state, some other principle of 
distribution than paymoiit in proportion to 
services received (calied the Social Dividend 
theory, see F. A. Walker, Political Economy, 
§ 583) must therefore be sought. It is to be 
found, as Adam Smith indicated, in payment 
according to respective ability, a phrase which 
is, however, not now interpreted as implying 
strictly in proportion to revenue, for equality 
of taxation mean.s (.1. S. IMiLL, Political 
Economy, bk. v. ch. ii. § 2) eipnility of sacrifice. 
To secure tliis equality the nece.s.sai m ..f life 
shoc.ld go free, supertluous consumption only 
being charged. “ People should be taxed, 
not in proportion to what they have, but to 
what they can afford to spend” (Ibid. § 4). 
The exemption of necessaries in a countiy with 
a system of poor-relief wovdd seem to be a 
matter of course, for “ If government risks 
some of the evils of communism in order to 
secure the poorer citizens from want of the 
necessaries of life, consistency requires that it 
should not endeavour to take by taxation from 
the poor who remain independent a part of 
what it would have to give them if they sought 
its .aid ” (SiOGWicK, Elements of Politics, p. 
174 ). In opposition to this practical view of 
the cxcm])tion of the minimum of existence, 
see the view in Cohn that the state is part of 
the necessaries of life, and its demands therefore 
part and parcel of the demands of subsistence 
(Science of Finance^ §§ 222, 242). In the 
Final Ikport of the Eoyal Commission on the 
Financial Relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, dated 1896 [c. 8262], one of the 
conclusions drawn is that identity of rates of 
taxation does not necessarily involve equality 
of burden. This conclusion is based partly on 
arguments that what may be luxuries or super¬ 
fluities in one country are necessaries in 
another (e.g. p. 40). Whether equality of 
sacrifice does not require that taxation should 
be progressive, i.c. that the percentage of 
charge should rise with the amount of the 
income, is a problem practically attempted to 
be solved in recent times by progressive income 
taxes and death duties. This attempt is due 
perhaps rather to financial necessity and the 
growth of democracy than to the force of 
economic reasoning(see Graduated Taxation). 
(See Edgeworth, “The Pure Theory of Taxa¬ 
tion,” Economic Journal, vii. 550, for the view 
on utilitarian grounds, that minimum, rather 
than equal, sacrifice is the sovereign principle 
of taxation.) 


Tax Sy.stj:ms. —Taxation bH.sed on the fore- 
going general principles may be raised \inder 
various systems. The most simple and logical 
I plan would seem to be to claim from each tax- 
I payer his coniribution in one amount having 
reference in some way to his income. But 
such a met^^hod, though often advocated by 
theorists, as also hav.* boen single taxes on 
expenditure, land, rent, iralised proi)erty, and 
capital (see Im?6t Fniqiik ; SiNor.K Tax), has 
not in practice been adopted by any country. 
At the present time there i.s a strong agitation 
in America in favour of a single tax on land- 
values. The many special objections, fiscal, 
political, moral, .and economic, to a tax of this 
description (.see Scligman, Essuys in Taxation, 
pp. 64-94), would not apply to a single tax on 
income, but the diflicnlty of making a correct 
asse.ssmcnt, and the irriiation that would be 
cairscd by the collection of such a large and 
undisguised impost, are suflieimt obstacles to 
a successful attempt in thi.^ direction. A 
multiple or plural system is thus practically 
necessary. The taxes forming it may be either 
“direct,” on income—rent, interest, earnings 
—and propevty; or “ indirect,” on commodities 
(see, however. Direct Taxation, Indirect 
Taxation, for various interpretations of these 
terms). The bulk of the taxation revenue of 
a modern state is raised by a judicious mixture 
of both forms, the intermediate class of charges 
on transfers, communications, etc., being used 
as supplementary only. Such a combination, 
whilst it minimises the effects resulting from 
the unpopularity of direct taxes, and the 
disturbance of industry caused by indirect, has 
an additional advantage in its elasticity, which 
makes it possible to adjust receipts to expendi¬ 
ture without undue inconvenience to the tax¬ 
payers. “The steady growth of the receipts 
from commodities in times of prosj)eiity, the 
definite yield of direct taxes, and the power 
of altering the rate of the income-tax, taken 
together, provide the conditions for securing 
such growtli or contraction of re(;eipts as may 
be thought most desirable” (Bastable, Public 
Fin., bk. iii. ch. iv. § 12. See, however, Blunden. 
“ The Position and Function of the Income-Tax 
in the British Fiscal System,” Economic 
Jotmtal, ii. 637, for an objection to the u.se 
of the income-tax in normal times to adjust 
taxation). Plehn, Introduction to Public 
Finance, pp. 148-i6fl, states th.at the gi-cat 
reforms of 1893, made under the leadership 
of Dr. Miguel, place Prussia far in advance of 
all other countries in the theoretical perfection 
of her tax system. In England, he says, 
special difficulties and objections have been 
met with little reference to any general plan, 
the result being a steady approach to a better 
state of affairs, with only an occasional in¬ 
tensification of existing evils, due to the 
attempt to cure symptoms rather than to 
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sook tlie niifloilyiiig <^;iijso.s of thn iroiikln. 
11c .•iiiimadvci tg strongly on the oiitiii- absenec 
of system in American laxation. 

CnAssiKiCATto.v A\i> iNciDFAvn':.— Before 
proceeding to consider the particular charges 
which the threefold system of taxation indicated 
above might embrace, it is desirable to 
allude to tlie difliciilty exj)erienced in making 
a satisfactory classifi(;ation of taxes. Besides 
the varying division into direct’’and '‘in¬ 
direct,” a flistribution of taxes into “rejil” 
ami “ personal ” is sometimes found,—taxes on 
land, honsoH, and goods being regarded as "real,” 
and capitation and income-taxes as “personal.” 
This (lislimdiou is im.-onvenient for purposes 
of classification, all Uxation, including that 
nominally charged on things, being in the last 
resort [lidd by jiersons. Owing, liowever, to 
the frequent [lossibility of sldftiiig the burden 
as originally imposcil, the determination of 
the actual person by whom a jiarticular tiix 
is ultimabdy ]»aid is a very diflicult problem. 
Adam Smith, hoMing that every tax must be 
linally paid from one or other of the diOcrent 
sources (»f revenue mentioned by him—-rent, 
profit, and wages -or from all of them in- 
jlilforeiitly, [irococded to grou() taxes under 
those three heads, with sub-divisions. This 
classilication, wliich English economists have 
endeavoured to follow as far as pos.sihlo, is also 
open to the objection that taxation falls on 
persons, not things ; jicrsoius, moreover, often 
receiving their income from more than one 
of the (lilfcrent economic shares in distribution 
mentioned. Further, the ultimate source of 
taxation is not now deemed to bo revenue only, 
hut the collociive wealth of the country, includ¬ 
ing, at any given time, both capital and revenue. 
“To jirovidc that taxation shall fall entirely 
on income, and not at all on capital, is beyond 
the power of any system of fiscal arrangements” 
(.J. S. Mill, rrincip/cSf hk. v. ch. ii, § 7). 
“Any tax is certain to take some wealth that 
would otherwise have been devoted to the aid 
of jiroductioii, and also some that, if left to 
the taxpayers, would have been consumed 
unproiluetively. . . . Tlie real aim shouhi he 
to so direct it [taxation] as to interfere to the 
smallest cxlciit with the action of the forces 
that promote accumulation ” (Ikistable, Pithlic 
Fin., l)k. iii. ch. ii. § r»). The defects in the 
economical mode of classilication have led to 
wliat Bastablo (fj 10) terms the “empirical” or 
“ fiscal ” one, which takes the actual kinds of 
taxation and arranges them in the most con¬ 
venient way. The categories thus formed, 
mostly by German economists, vary consider¬ 
ably. Cohn adopts Wagner’s (Finanzwmcfi- 
scha/f, § 451) classilication into taxes on 
earnings, on possession, and on consumption, 
“with the thought that it may serve the 
purpose of bringing uniformity and agi-ecmciit 
into the systematic treatment of taxation ” 


{Science of Finance, § 332). But whatever 
broad divisions may he adopted, tlie charges 
imposed in a modern state usually range 
themselves under .some of the following heads: 
—Taxes on (1) land, (2) houses, (3) property 
and capital, and (4) income ; (5) customs, (6) 
excise, (7) taxes on communications, (8) stamps, 
(9) death duties. 

In any consideration of the best mode of combining 
these different kinds of charge.s in order to produce 
equality of taxation, it should be borne in raiml that, 
as before indicated, the real and the apparent incidence 
of a tax often differ. Itcference has been made below to 
the conclusions arrived at with regard to the incidence 
of difTerent kinds of taxe.s by Prof, yeligman, in whose 
essay “On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation” 
{Amerioan Economic Association, VII., Nos, 2 and 3, 

1892)all the tlieories previously advanced are examined. 
In certain oasis the views of Bastable (PuWic Finance) 
are given. Bnt whatever theory be adopted, it is 
important to observe that in practice the apparent 
pressure of the burden may be a factor of greater 
moment tlian the actual (see e.g. Jteport from Select 
('ommitfee- on. Town Holdings, pp. 214, 292, p. xviii.). 

1. Taxes on liANi).—These, which are of 
very great, if not of the greatest, antiquity as 
a source of revenue, were originally charged by 
referenc(3 either to the gros.s produce of the land 
cultivated, as in ancient Kgypt, or to its 
area, as in Rome and Kngland at one time, 
'fhe former method was [)artly adjusted to the 
productiveness of the soil, but the latter, 
which is still adopted in some of the British 
colonics, took no account wliatever of the 
differences in fertility. A moderate approach 
to equality of (diaigc was indeed sometimes 
(e.g. llniuhert, FJssai m?' ics Finances et la 
ConiptabiliU chez Ics Roinxiins, note 899) made 
by arranging the lands in classes taxed at 
different proportions or rates. Even a classifi¬ 
cation of this kind is but a rough and ready 
mode of reaching the true value of the land for 
taxation purposes - that is, the net yield after 
the expenses of cultivation have been deducted. 
To ascertain the net yield, a minute system of 
valuation is necessary, tlie valuation being 
based either, as in France (where it is preceded 
by Cad.a.stkal Survey), on estimates of xiro- 
duce, prices, and cost of cultivation, or as in 
England, for the purposes of the Income Tax, 
on the rent at whiidi the land is worth to be 
let. The tax raised on the valuation may be 
either “apportioned” or “rated.” In the 
lirst case, a total fixed sura is collected from 
each district, the lands being charged at the 
pound rate necessary to produce it (e.g. the 
English Land' Tax, the French ImpOt Fonder) ; 
in the second, all the lands of the country are 
charged at a fixed pound rate or percentage 
(e.g. the English income tax, Sch. A). Cohn 
approves the former system (Science of Finance, 
§ 377) as affording the local authorities a 
support and standard in making correct assess¬ 
ments. It may, however, become inelastic, and 
practically, as in England, reduce the land tax 
to a rent-charge. Under such a system, besides, 
the burden tends to become unequal in different 
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districts, and tins inequality has serious conse¬ 
quences wlieie, as in France, local revenue is 
raised by additional (diarges {centimat addi- 
tionels) proportioned to the state tax (Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Science des Finances^ 1892, i. p. 321). 
The amount of revenue now raised by the 
taxation of land is in most countries consider¬ 
able, the tax possessing special advantages as a 
source of income for local purposes (see luxa¬ 
tion of lAinds and Biuldiiigs in European 
Countries^ cfc., P.P. [c. 6209] and 181/91). | 

If a tax on landed profits or pnjperty l>e a part of a j 
general income or property tax {e.g. the English Income 
Tax, Schedule A), it cannot be shifted and will be 
borne by the landowner (Scligman, hiddeiice, p. 1»6). 

If imposed as an exclusive tax on cultivating owners, it 
will even then bo apt to remain where first put(pp. 97-09). 

If charged on the tf'nant-farmor (as the English loc^l 
rates are), the tax will fall oti the landowner in the case 
of pure competitive rents, and will bo divided between 
landowner and tenant in the case of non-competitive 
rents (p. 100). 

2. Taxes on Houses. —Houses wore, origin¬ 
ally taxed only as included with the land on 
which they stand—their separate assessment 
being a development of taxation. In England 
the Hearth Money or chimney tax of feudal 
times was succeeded by the window tax, 
tinally replaced in 1851 by the Inhabited 
House Duty. Houses, including in the term 
shops, factories, and premises generally, invite 
taxation by the ease with which they can bo 
assessed, and the evidence they afford of the 
wealth of the occupier. Like land, they are 
therefore usually made to contribute largely to 
both imperial and local revenue. Bastable (The 
Taxation of Ground Rents, Economic Journal^ 
iii. 255) argues against the proposal to charge 
a special tax on the ground rent of houses. 

A tix on houKca levied according to rental value ami 
assessed on the occupier (as tlie Inhabited House Duty 
and local rates are in England) rests in the main 
ultimately on the occupier (Seligman, Incidence^ pp. 
117-128. See however Bastablo’s criticism, P^tblic Fin¬ 
ance, 3rd (Ml. bk. iv. ch. ii. § 6; also G. II. Blunden, Dis¬ 
tribution of Rates and Taxes, Journal of Royal SUUistical 
Society, ISOii, ]). 644). 

3. Taxes on Property and Capital.— 
Except in the shape of lands and houses, 
property, including its interest-beaiiiig form, 
capital, is now rarely made a subject of taxation 
apart from death duties or a general income 
tax. The reason is no doubt mainly the 
practical difficulty of correct assessment, result¬ 
ing from tlie varied forms that, in civilised 
countries, property takes, and the consequent 
facilities for evasion. The almost invariable 
history of the general property tax, common 
in the Middle Ages, is that, originally de¬ 
veloped out of a land-tax, it has in the course 
of time reverted to its primitive form, personalty 
having gradually slipped out of assessment ^sce 
Catasto). It has therefore, in most countries, 
been supplanted by separate taxes on land, 
houses, wages, profits, interest, etc., or in quite 
modern times by an income-tax (Seligman, 
Essays in Taxationt PP- 23-61), In Switzer¬ 
land and the United States, however, the 


property tax is still uscmI for cantonal and state, 
as opposed to federal, purposes. In France the 
imp6t sur les valcnrs mobilitres is found as a 
si)ecial charge on income deri^^ed from capital 
in shares of c’rapanies, the alleged jiistilication 
being that the holders are idle capitalists 
whoso liability is limited (L^roy-Beaulieu, 
Science dcs Finances, i. p. 413). In Engloud 
the small stamp duty i econtl) chaiged on the 
share cajntal of coLipanie.3 is intended rather as 
a check on excessive nominal caj^ital tl.aii a tax 
on a foi m of wealth. Prussia and Holland have 
recently introduced special taxes on property 
(Selignian, Essitys in Taxatum., 322-335; H. B. 
Greven, Fiscal Reform in Holland, Economic 
Journal, iii. 534 ; A. J. (.’olien Stuart, Pro- 
gicssiVO Taxation in Hollaud, Economic Journal, 
viii. 325, and art. Finances, Netherlands). 
Cohn maintains that it is the ollice of the 
property tax to fill up a gap left by the 
income tax through its inapplicability to 
property whicli yields no profits, such as a 
private jjicLure-gallery. 11 is only when applied 
to such property that it is anything more 
than an income - tax under a dlHerent form 
(Science of. Finance, §§ 241, 242, 353, 354). 
A tax on personal property, which is not capital, 
cannot be shifted. A tax on mortgages or 
other loanable caintal will as a general nile fall 
on the borrowers (Rrdigman, Incidence, p. 189). 

4. TaxEvS on Income. —Income is now so 
generally recognised as the normal source of 
taxation that it is somewhat surprising to find 
that it has been only after property and other 
taxes have failed to produce the revenue 
required that the plan of a direct tax on 
income lias been adopted. Three of the com¬ 
ponent parts of income—rent, wages, and 
profits—had indeed early been laid under contri- 
bution by means of land taxes, poll taxes, and 
licences to trade, the last mentioned being now 
represented in England by the licences required 
by auctioneers, etc., but the first tax on income 
as such was the invention of W Pitt in 1798. 
The unpopularity of this tax led to its aboli¬ 
tion in 1816, but it was revived in 1842 for 
purposes of fiscal reform, and now may bo 
assumed to have taken a permanent place in 
the English system of taxation. (For the 
practical difficulties in applying the progressive 
principle to the British Income Tax, see 
Blunden, “A Progressive Income Tax,” 

Joumxil, V. 627. Burns, “ A Graduated 
Income Tax,” Wcstniinster Review, Nov. 1896, 
suggests how the difiiculties may be overcome.) 
In France there is at present no income-tax 
(see Leroy-Beaulieu in VAconomisie Frani^ais, 
8th Fehniary 1896 et seq.,' for the tax recently 
proposed), but its place is partially taken by 
the Patente, introduced in 1791. under which 
trades, occupations, and professions are ar¬ 
ranged in certain classes with, a view to a 
rough approximation to a charge on the 
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aDionnt of prolits. In (oMiiiaiiy .and Austria 
taxes on indiutry are Innnd, modelled more 
or less on tlie Patenfa (see .1. A. Hill, “The 
Prussiati Business Tax,” Quarterly Journal 
of Kcononiira, viii. p. 77. This tax is now 
devotcfl to local purposes). Austria has in 
addition a proj^ressive general income tax, 
based on individual economic ability (R. 
Sieghart, The Reform of Direct Taxation in 
Austria, Provomle Journal, viii. 173). Italy 
has a heavy income-tax of the English type, 
but with dilfcnMitiation of the classes of income, 
and the Swiss Cantons supplement their 
proiicrty taxes by charges on income, in many 
ceases progiossive (see l^algrave, “ Progressive 
Taxation as levied in Switzerland,” Joiirti. 
Slat. Site., 1888). In America an income-tax 
was imposed for five years from 1st January 
189r> (Scligman, “The American Income 
Tax,” Eron. Journal, iv. p. fi.‘39), but was held 
by the Snjnerne Court to In* unconstitutional 
[see Incomk Tax SrATisncs, Appendix]. 

A general Incotno-t.'ix, beiii}? simply a combination of 
taxi's on the separate in}<n‘<lient.s of income—rout, 
irilnrost, profits, and waives, its incidence as a whole 
must depend ui>()n the laws applioalile to each separato 
part.. Hpeakinn broadly, it c-annot bo shifted (Selig- 
man, Inchtvnre, p. 17S). A bix on [irolits will, if 
conllTied to U>e profits (jf some particular occupation, in 
the long run, be shifted to tlio consumer. If it extemls 
to all profits, it will bo borne by the producer (pp. 161- 
167). A trade-limuiso tax, if fixed .and high, will tend to 
be b(trne by tho prcxlucer (p. 16i>). (Jiven a monopoly 
in a trade, any fn^sh tax (whether imposed by way of 
license or otherwise) will fall on tho puxlucer (pp. 160, 
16'J, 1<»S). A .special tax on ])idfc.ssional men (e.g. 
.Solkdtor’s Certificate Duty), will not b(j .shiftetl (p. 17*2). 
A tax on wages will fall on the woikmen, nnles.s as tho 
result of a long and fierce .struggle it can be shifted to 
profits (p. 17»‘.). 

5. (hr.s‘r(.).Ms. -Taxes on commodities, or on 
consumption, may bo levied cither as customs 
at tho ports or frontier, as excise with super¬ 
vision over the producer, or by a state monopoly 
of prodiudioii. Tho tax in all three oases is iii- 
tcmleil to fall on the comsumer, the fumlamciital 
principle of a tax on consunii)tion being (Cohn, 
tSciok'c of Finance, § 359) “ tliat it accepts the 
demand of the taxpayer for consumable goods 
as tb(‘ stamlard by which to measure his ability 
to contribiito t<i the public expcnditnre.s.” As 
reg.iiils customs (sec Ou.stom ; (JusroMs Duties ; 
1mPOUT DuriKs), England is almost tho only 
country tliat uses such duties ]mrely for fi.scal 
purposes, and coniines them to luxuries. In 
France, food, raw materials, and manufactures 
are all subject to import duties, and tlierc is 
no due relation, such as exists in England, 
botwoeii tlio customs and tho internal taxes. 
A similar system prevails generally among tho 
other continental nations. 

A l.ax tui either Jibsoluto neces.sitics or expensive 
luxuries, whether imposed as an import or an excise 
duty, will, on the assumption that a corixvsponding rise 
in price will not affect doin.and, bo .shifted in its 
entiivty to tho con.^uiner. A similar tax on comforts 
an<l minor luxuries, that is, tho general mii.s.s of coni- 
moililics, will bo divided between the consumer and the 

g roduccr in prop<iitions varying with tho elasticity of 
le demand and the ratio of pr(^uco to cost (8cliginan, 


IncUlence, pp. 147-152. See also Bastable, ruhlic 
Finance, pp. 347-351, .509-.‘>ll). 

Export duties, in early times a part of the 
customs, and popular as a charge (as then 
believed) on foreigners and a restriction on ex¬ 
portation, are now found only in countries with 
exceptional jiroducts, as, for examjile, India 
with opium ami rice, Brazil with cofiec, the West 
Indies with .sugar (.sec Exports, Du j ies on). 

In such ca.sos the tax may bo partly passed to the 
foreign consumers, (ltherwi.se, an export duty will be 
c-hiefly paid by the country impo.sing it (Liastable, 
Fuhlic Finance, bk. iv. ch. vii.)t 

6. Exci.se. —An Excise on similar com¬ 
modities produced within the country should, 
unless protection rather than revenne is aimed 
at, or unless (Cohn, Eciehce of Finance, §§ 366, 
368) there are insuperable practical difiieiilties, 
accompany the imposition of customs duties at 
the ports or frontier. Thus in England each 
cu.stoins duty has its countervailing excise duty 
if the article taxed is capable of production in 
this country, except indeed, as is the case with 
tobacco, its production hero is forbidden. On 
tho other hand, if it is intended to raise revenue 
by the taxation of commodities produced at 
borne, a corresponding customs duty must be 
cliargc<i on the same commodity if imported (see 
Countervailing Duty). In England the 
internal taxation of comm()diti(i.s is confined to 
luxuries, and is for imperial purposes only. In 
France such taxation is ai)plioii to necessari(is, 
— e.g. salt, food, and fuel—as wcdl as luxuries, 
and is used for municipal as well as state 
purposes (see Internal Cu.sroMs and Toll.s; 
Local Finance; Octroi). A system of in¬ 
ternal taxation somewh.at similar to the French 
prevails on the continent generally. 

The inclusion of neces.sarics is due rather to 
the inadequacy of other sources of revenue than 
to a determination on abstract grounds to tax 
tho poorer cla.sse.s. The .selection of articles for 
internal taxation depends mainly on the amount 
of revenue required to be raised by this means. 
For administr.itivc reasons the articles should 
be few in number, and if a large revenue is 
needed they must be in general use among the 
people. In order not to infringe the fourth of 
Adam Smitli’s maxims, they should be such as 
will suffer least from excise restrictions on pro¬ 
duction ; and for a like reason raw materials— 
the duties on wliic^h would have to be advanced 
for a long period—should be excluded from the 
list. By a state monopoly of production, as 
existing e.g, in France for tobacco, probably 
tlie largest revenue may be raised with the 
smallest amount of restriction. Under such a 
system an Ad Valorem Duty becomes practic¬ 
able (Cohn, Science of Finance, § 379). But 
where, as in tho case of alcohol, it is desirable 
to secure the continual development of new 
processes, production is best left to private 
individuals. It must be remembered that in 
the taxation, whether by monopoly or a duty, 
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of tobacco, alcohol, and Opium, thorn is a 
moral ground, real or alleged, the object being 
not only to raise a revenue but to check the 
consumption of an article regarded as tending 
to be injurious (Bastable, “Taxation through 
Monopoly,” FjCArnomie Journal^ i. 307). A 
moral ground may also partly be alleged as the 
origin of the Assessed Taxes in England, 
which were chiefly of the nature of sumptuary 
charges. Such as survive licences for carriages, 
men-servants, etc.—are now collected as excise, 
and paid over for local purposes. Taxes of this 
kind are an unpopular and decaying form of 
impost, both hero and at road (see Tjeroy-Beau- 
lieu, Science des Finances^ i. ch. ix.). They 
cannot be shifted. Cohn regards the English 
system of consumption taxes as one-sided, in that 
it charges the majority of the population for the 
benefit of that portion which does not smoke or 
drink. He, writing in 1889, would wi^ii to see 
an increase in the scope and number of our tax¬ 
able articles, and a more adequate equalisation 
of the burden by further special taxation of the 
upper classes (Sciemc of FinancPy § 365). 

7. Taxes on Communications and Trans¬ 
port. —In England the PosT Offick, a state 
monopoly, is carried on at a 2 »rofit, and the 
surjdiis, being applied as revenue, is a tax 
oil commercial and private correspondence. 
A higher charge than is necessary to meet 
expenses is a check on trade, and an undesirable 
form of taxation. In other countries the fiostal 
service is generally canned on at a loss ; and this 
is the case also with another form of government 
enterprise—state railways, the receipts from 
which rarely cover oxi)enses, including interest 
on debt. The Prussian railways are a conspicu¬ 
ous exception, and the jirofit arising from them 
is a tax on transport. The making of such a 
profit was no i3art of the original jiolicy of 
state acquisition, but Cohn (“Railways and 
Waterways in Germany,” Ecommic Jourrialy iv. 
p. 543) speaks of tlie surpluses with approval 
as a kind of taxation which affects those strata 
of the pojiulation wliich are most able to pay 
taxes. As regards railways in iirivate bands, 
a small amount of revenue is raised in England 
by the Railway Passenger Duty, a special tax 
on part of tlie gross receipts from passengers. 
The present law is founded on the report of 
the select committee of the House of Commons 
appointed in 1876, which however recom¬ 
mended the req^eal of the duty whenever the 
state of the public revenue would permit 
(pp. 312, 376). In France a considerable sum 
is raised by a tax on goods and passengers 
carried on the railways, and in America there 
are state taxes on either the gross or net 
earnings of the lines. In so far as these taxes 
fall on goods and travellers on business (see 
Bastable, Piiblic Finance^ bk. iv. ch. viii. § 2), 
they act in restraint of trade, and are undesirable. 

8. Stamps. —This term denotes merely tlie 


mode in which certain taxes arc collected. 
When charged in respect of law ]>roecedings 
and juridical acts, Stamp Duties, so far as they 
exceed the level of fees for services rendered, 
are open to ''Ejection, the administration of 
justice being a general interest affecting rich and 
poor, litigants and non-litigants, a] ke. In Eng¬ 
land and France a smafi niiicamt onl\ of reveniia 
is raised in this manner, ' iit in Germany the fees 
contain a larger tax eleincnr. As eliarges on 
commercial transactions and transfers of pro¬ 
perty, stamp duties are, however, largely used in 
England, France, and Italy. They aro easy to 
collect, and although tending to check trade 
and production, arc, when ' liaig-d at Pw rates 
as in England, open to little practical objection 
as a subsidiary source of revenue. 

According to Bastable bin., bk. iv. ch. lii. Sd)» 
stamp duties on commercial instruments, such as bills 
and receipts, may bo regardi‘<l as falling on business 
gains, whilst those on transfers of land and other 
property are probably divided ludAveeu buyer and seller. 

9. Death Duties. Succession Duties. 
—Duties on the transfer of property from the 
dead to the living, though theoretically objec¬ 
tionable as tending to fall on capital, and thus 
to retard the growth of wealth, aro almost 
universally regarded as an essential constituent 
of a well-arranged system of finance. In prac¬ 
tice, so long as small estates 2 )assing to widows 
and children are lightly charged, and adequate 
mcfisnres are taken to prevent evasion, perhai)S 
the only limit to the rate of duty is the danger 
of diminished productiveness through cither 
gemiino gifts inter vivos^ or, eventually, the 
stojijiagc of accumulation. Sfelignmn, discussing 
the various arguments for an inheritance tax, as 
death duties are called in America, advocates 
a charge of this kind as a supplement 
to an income or general projierty tax, in order 
to reach the real faculty or ability of the 
individual, which has been increased by an 
accidental or fortuitous receipt. He also 
regards the tax as a convenient method of 
ajiplying the princijfie of differentiation in the 
taxation of income derived from property and 
labour {Easays in Taxulion, 121-135. See 
also Max West, TJie fnJierilance Tax). The 
principle of graduation according to the amount 
of property left by the deceased has now been 
adopted in England, more es])ecially since the in¬ 
troduction of the estate duty( Finance Act, 1894), 
{38lk lie-port of Commmiuners of Inlandlieveniie^ 
19-28; Seligriian, Essays in TaxaHonf 307-311; 
Bastable, Puh. Fin.f bk. iv. ch. ix. §§ 4. 6). A 
tax on inheritances or bequests cannot be shifted. 

[See hooks mentioned in the following: 
M‘Culloch, fjiterature of Political Economy (1845), 
pp. 318-349.— Ely, Taxation in American Stales 
and Cities (1888), pp. 94-101.—Cohu, Science of 
Finance (1889), American translation, 1895, §§ 8- 
19.— Bastable, Public Finance (1903).—Cossa, 
Introduction to study of Political Economy 
(1893).— Seligman, Essays in Tcaation (1895), 
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up. .'ir)H-398 ; ;ilso, for AiiK'iioiin l.a.x**s, pp. 62, 
263 aiul 422. The Stales/nans V&ir Book (li.^is 
of official and Tn>ri-official puljlications)]. K. a. 

[Bo^iidos arts irientioiicd in llie text, see 
AsskssmknT ; (^)st ok CoLnECTioN OK 'Paxes ; 
DBATFf Duties; DiJ:cimes ; Dknikr ; Diffusion 
'Phkojiy of 'Paxation ; Dime Royal ; Direct 
'Paxation ; DiscRiMiNATi.sa Duties ; Excise 
Bciiemk ; I^ARMINO OK Taxks ; Farming Taxes, 
IVinciplo of; First Fruits and Tenths ; Food, 
'Paxes on ; Darei.le ; Indirect'Paxation ; Maci- 
NATO ; New Customs; New Impost; New Sur- 
siDY; Fapem, Taxes on; Paulette; QuotitI^: ; 
Salt, 'Paxes on.] 

'TAXATION, FQUALITY OF. See Taxa- 

TION. 

'TAXATION, GRINDING. See Macinato. 

TAXATION, INCIDKNCK OF. See Taxa- 

it ON. 

TAXATION, INDIRKCT. See Indirect 
Taxation. 

TAXATION, MAXIMS OF. See Taxation. 

TA X FS. See Ta x a ri on . 

TAX FS, COST OF COLLFOTION OF. See 
Cost of Coij.f.ction of Taxes. 

'TAYLORS, MERCHAN’r. "The tailors were 
among tlio most thriving artisans of mcdise.val 
Ijondon, and their organisation as a craft 
probably dates from tlic middle of the 13th 
century. In 1327 the tailors and linen- 
armourers re[>resentod to the king that they 
had been aeciislomed “ to hold their gild once 
every year to rule their mistery and order the 
state of their servants,” and prayed for the 
confirmation of the .same. This was granted 
V)y a charter, wliich gave them also the control 
over the admission of tailors to the freedom of 
the city. The number of momhers would seem 
to have then been twenty-four. During tlie 
.same period there existed a religious fraternity 
of St. ilohn Baptist of tailors in tlie city of 
liondon, which was probably at first formally 
distinct from the organisation of the craft as 
su(4i. But, if so, the two liad coalesced by 
1390, when Richard 11. confirmed tlio privileges 
of “ the gild and fraternity of tailors and linen 
armourers” “in honour of St. John the Baptist,” 
and empowered them to elect annually, from 
among themselves, a master and four w'ardens. 

From that time onward their history re¬ 
sembles, in its main features, that of the other 
Livery Companies of Loudon (see also Cor¬ 
porations OF Art.s and Trades, Gilds, 
Liverymen, and Mergers). By a charter of 
1408 the fraternity was formally incorporated ; 
by one of 1430 it was authorised to make search 
concerning the mistery within the city and 
suburbs. Henry VII., by his charter of 1502, 
of liis “specialgrace” “transferred and changed 
tlie gild and fraternity into the name of the 
gild of yncrcfiant taylors of the fraternity of St. 
John the Baptist” ; on the ground that “the 
men of the mistery, . . . from time whereof 
the memory of man is not to tlie contrary, do 


use, occupy, and exercise in all (piarters and 
kingdoms of the woild, all and every kind of 
merchandises, to the renown, lionour, and 
benefit of our kingdom.” During the 15th 
century a divergence of interests between masters 
and journeymen made itself felt, leading to the 
formation of a fraternity of “yeomen,” which 
gave the company some trouble (see Journey- 
mrn’.s Societie.s). The company also, began 
to be enrich(?d by the bequests of deceased 
members, and to be made the trustee of lands 
devised for benevolent and religions purposes. 
In 1647 it surrendered to the crown, in accord¬ 
ance with the statiile to that effect, its religious 
endowments ; redeeming charges amounting to 
about £100 by selling lands which fetched 
£2000, and by paying that sum to the crown. 
In 1561 the company established the school in 
London whicli it has since maintained, and 
wliich has remained in close association with 
St. John’s Gollogc, Oxford, founded a few years 
earlier by Sir 'Thomas White, merchant taylor 
and lord mayor. Between 1550 and 1571 
the company vigorously do feuded, especially 
against the cloth-workers and haberdashers, 
the alleged right of its members to exercise any 
occupation, and succeeded in preventing any 
prohibitory legislation. Tlieir success must 
have hastened the decay of the gild system in 
London ; henceforth, though tlie companies sur¬ 
vived as social bodies, they gradually dropped 
their connection with the occupations from 
which they had arisen. The internal constitu¬ 
tional history of the Merchant Taylors* Company 
is obscure. But it would seem probable tliat 
the subordinate organisation known as the 
Bachelors’ Company was composed in the 17th 
century largely of working tailors, and that 
the refusal of the court of assistants in 1691 
to reappoint officers for the baclielors may he 
regarded as inai king a distinct withdrawal from 
interest in the tailoring occupation ; though 
the formal testing of cloth measures in Bar¬ 
tholomew Fair by officers of the company was 
kept up until the abolition of the fair in 1854. 
In 1837 it was stated that “the greatest 
number of the company were members of the 
stock excliange or corn factors.” In 1882 tho 
number of liverymen was 226, the corporate 
income £31,243, and the trust income £12,068. 

In all considerable English towns there were 
similar, though less flourishing, fraternities of 
tailora in honour of St. John the Baptist. 
’That in Bristol posses.sed ordinances dating 
from 1392, and began to call itself “the com¬ 
pany of merchant taylors ” in the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth. It became extinct with 
the death of the last surviving member in 1824. 

The tailors were, in many towns, among the 
most powerful of the crafts ; for their struggles 
with the municipality of Exeter see English GUdi 
(F^arly English 'I’ext Soc.), and Mrs. J. R. Green, 
Toicn Life in the 15th Century^ voL ii. ch. vii 
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Their social importance may be explained, in the 
main, by the elaborateness and costliness of attire 
among the upper and middle classes in the later 
middle ages. But it was doubtless increased in 
some places, such as London, by the share which 
their occupation led them to take in more or less 
wholesale trade—a subject which awaits investiga¬ 
tion. Some light may perhaps be cast upon the 
position of affairs in London by that in certain 
continental towns. In Stralsund the company of 
WaridschTieidefT, explained as cloth dealers, be¬ 
longed to the Kaufmannstand^ while the Schneider 
belonged to the Gewerkstand, In Ltibeck the | 
Geioandschneider were grouped with the merchants 
travelling to foreign parts, and reckoned among 
the h^rgerliche CoUegicn^ yet the Schneider^ 
another body, was second among the four great 
ITandwerksdmtemf to which the other seventy- 
two crafts were subordinate.—V. Maurer, SUidte- 
ver/assung, ii. §§ 337, 354. 

[W. Herbert, Livery Covipaniee (18J\4\ vo], h.; 
now superseded by 0. M. Clode, Memtyriidy of the 
Gnild of Merchant Tailors (1876), and Karly 
History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors (1888), 

2 vols.—both works printed by the company for 
private circulation. For the recent history of the 
company the Report of the royal commission on 
the livery companies (1884) morst bo consulted, or 
the summary in W. Carew Hazlitt, The Livery 
Companies of the City of London (1892). For 
Bristol, Francis F. Fox, Merchant Taylors of Bristol 
(1880), printed for private circulation.] w. j. a. 

TEINDS (Scotland), i,e. Tithes. In early 
times it came to be held as part of the common 
law of Scotland that, by reason of divine law, 
a tenth part of the fruits of the land of the 
laity ought to be paid to the clergy, and the 
latter were accustomed to claim and receive 
this. Substantially the bulk of the tithes or 
teinds in Scotland were those imposed upon cul¬ 
tivated land, and even these were practically, if 
not wholly, imposed only upon corn. These 
constituted the parson’s tithes, the rectorial 
teinds, or decimee garhales; and as the obligation 
to pay one-tenth of the corn to the parson ran 
along with the right to retain the remaining 
nine-tenths, the parson’s right to his one-tenth 
could never lapse from non-user. At the same 
time there were local customs according to which 
petty tithes, or ‘‘vicarage teinds,” were levied, 
ostensibly for the maintenance of the parson or 
rector’s substitute or vicar. If the vicar were 
appointed by the patron of the church, the repre¬ 
sentative of the original founder of the church, 
these petty tithes were paid directly to the vicar; 
but if not, they were paid to the parson himself, 
to supply him with means to pay his own 
vicar. The history of the right to teinds 
is a record of confusion; and during the 
centuries preceding the Reformation we find 
that by one means and another the religious 
houses ousted the parsons and vicars to a large 
extent, and that the right to claim and receive 
teinds became vested in them in many places ; 
and more, that many laymen contrived to be¬ 


come possessed of them at the expense of the 
religious houses. This latter process was greatly 
accelerated immediately before the Reformation, 
when it became almost a general practice for the 
religious orders to grant away their own lands, 
which up to that time had remained exempt 
from tithes, “cwm decimU incites is et numiuam 
antea separatist as the phrase Avent; and a 
title to that effect's stil! rrcognised as exempt¬ 
ing the land to which it <i})plies from liability 
to pay teind. When Scotland emerged from 
the confusion of the Reformation, and the ac¬ 
companying wasteful grants to needy nobles and 
courtiers of the period, it was found that the 
parish clergy had practically ceased to have any 
interest in the teinds, the riglit to claim and 
receive which had come to be vested either in 
the crown or in the titulars of teinds—that is, 
persons entitled to the teinds in virtue of crown 
grants of teinds or of church lands—or in the 
patrons who represented the original founders 
of the churches, or in those wlio had acquired 
church lands from churchmen. These were 
practically all laymen, and their exercise of 
the right was found to bo most oppressive ; for 
example, they would refuse to come and gather 
tlieir tenth sheaves until some special bargain 
was driven, for until they did so the remainder 
of the crop could not be taken off the fields. 
On the other hand, the parish clergy had no 
satisfactory means of support, and the con¬ 
fusion became so great that in 1628 Charles I. 
induced all parties concerned to submit the 
whole arrangements to his arbitration and to 
revision by him, the alternative apparently 
being that the crown would assert its own 
rights as against the existing holders of the 
teinds. King Charles issued an award which 
was the basis of the present system. According 
to this, instead of one-tenth of the fruits of 
the land, the teinds were to consist of one- 
fifth of the rent or annual value of the land. 
Then there was a right given to have this rent 
valued once for all, so as to fix in money the 
annual value of the teinds. The great majority 
of the lands in Scotland have had their rents 
valued for this purpose very long ago, so that 
the teinds have in modem cuiTency very small 
values, and do not approach one-fifth part of 
the rents of the present day. But there are 
some instances, come upon from time to time, 
in which no such valuation has ever taken 
place ; and in such cases the teind amounts to 
one-fifth the actual rent at the present day, 
with this exception, however, that where the 
land in question has been covered by the houses 
of a town, it is taken at a full agricultural 
value; in Edinburgh £4- per acre, so that the 
con-esponding teind is 16s. per acre. Next we 
have to mention a peculiarity of the existing 
system, which is, that whatever may be the 
value of the teinds within a parish, it is only 
in some cases that the minister of the parish 
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receives the whole of tlfern. The tliooietical 
rule would bo that he never does so, because 
the teirids are held as pro^xii ty I'or their own 
advantage by the heritors — that is, by the 
proprietors of land and liouses liable in payment 
of public burdens—and the heritors do not 
pay the teinds as such to the cler^'y, but are at 
the same time bound to inak(i a suitable pro¬ 
vision out of the teinds for their support. If 
the whole of the teinds liappeii to bo required 
for this j>urj)o:-iM, the whole will be absorbed in 
meeting (his obligation, but not otherwise; 
and if this be the ease, the teiinls are said to be 
exhausteil. When a minister thinks his actual 
!jti[)end is too small he may raise an “action 
of augimmtation,” an action to get his stipend 
angmenl,rd or increased. This action he brings 
against the heritors bed’ore the teind court. He 
pleads the increase of his j)arish in population, 
the increased cost of living, etc. etc. ; the 
heritors a])ply thciinselves to prove that he can 
live quite comfortably on his existing stipend, 
or perhaps that there are no unexhausted teinds 
left in the parish. Assume that the minister 
satislies the court that ho ought to have an in- 
(jreaso, and that there are unexhausted teinds in 
the parish from which an increase may be 
granted, it isawarded to him in tcu insofso much 
oats, s«) much barley, etc., the conversion of which 
into terms of current coin is a mysterious arith¬ 
metical operation, depemdent for its result, year 
by year, upon the verdict of a jury summoned 
yearly for this purpose by the shcrilf of each 
particular county. This old-world method of 
paying the ministt r nominally in grain and 
really in money, the amount of which varies 
with the current prices of grain, has had the 
ellect of impoverishing the Scottish clergy, 
never too sumptuously provided for, conshler- 
ably ilui iug rc'ceiit years ; but the minimum 
money stipend is in current practice t4iken as 
^loO. If an augmentation be granted as just 
explained, the next step is a “locality” that 
is an allocation or apportionment of the burden 
among the heritors concerned. This is a pro¬ 
ceeding which has seldom failed to sot neigh¬ 
bours by the ears more or less : for unless there 
have been a previous “ locality ” in the same 
})arish, the rceonls of which can be referred to, 
it involves raking up old titles to prove ex¬ 
emption or to prove old valuations, or to solve 
questions of alleged postponed liability, while 
the interest of a heritor’s fellow-heritors is to 
slnnv that he cannot produce any old valuation, 
and is therefore lialde to contribute on the 
footing that his teimi is one-fifth of the actual 
present-day rent or annual value of his property. 
At the same time tlnue are certain rules which 
it is not necessary here to consider as to the order 
in which the teinds will be applied to the purpose 
of giving the minister a suitable stipend ; for 
example, the tirst to be encroached upon will be 
any teind belonging to the parish and found in 


the hands of the crown, not having been ever 
granted to any layman, should any such be 
discovered ; and the last to be touched will be 
any teind already appropriated to one of the 
four Scottish universities. 

[Connell on Teinds.'] A. D. 

The present value of parochial teinds is about 
£240,000 yearly, and there is an estimated value of 
£133,000 “ unexhausted teind ** available for future 
augiiieiitatious of stmend ; 880 parislnis participate in 
the distribution. Parliamentary powers hhve beeu 
sought for compulsory valuation of all unexhausted 
teinds, etc., etc., so as to put an end to the confusion, 
actual or potential, at present existing. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. Since the 
introduction of transatlantic cables a new mode 
of effecting international payments has come 
into use, the operation of which appears from 
the following illustration :— 

A in New York purchases from B, a London stock- 
broker, shares to the value of £10,0()0. They are pur- 
c.liase*! on the 28th of (.he month for the 30th, which is 
the next settlinj' day ; and a.s B has resold the shares for 
<lelivery in New York on the 10th of the next month, 
they cannot be carried over, and ilmust be in possession 
of the £10,000 on the 30th. A therefore purchases from 
C, a banker in Now York, a teloj'raphic transfer to B for 
£10,000, upon which (7 immediately telegraphs to his 
correspondent In London, I), to pay A £10,000. C must 
of course reimburse />, and this may bo done in various 
ways; If the exchange in New York is so much in favour 
of London that it pays to send gold, lie may send gold ; 
if this is not the case he may send stocks or shares for 
sale, or employ otlier means of remittance; but the 
most usual mode of covering cable transfers is the re¬ 
mittance of long-dated bills of exchange, and the price 
for telegraphic tiansfer depends, therefore, on the price 
of such bills. In fixing the former price the following 
circumstances have to bo taken into consideration:— 
(1) the loss of interest while the bill is travelling; (2) the 
discount on the bill calculated from its date of arrival in 
London ; the actual rate will be taken as the basis of the 
calculation, but a small percentage will be added by 
way of insurance premium in view of a possible rise in the 
rate; (3) the bill sbimp; (4) a dd credere commission for C, 
who runs the risk of the bills be purchases; (5) a reason¬ 
able profit for C and IK 

Therefore, if the price of sixty days sight bills on 
Ijondon in New York is )J485 (which means that for $485 
a bill for £100 can be obtained), the price of cable 
transfers on London in Now York is calculated in the 
following manner:— 

$ cents. 

Cost of bill. 485 0 

Interest 8 days at 4 j)er cent . . . 0 43 

Discount 63 days at 2 per cent . . 1 70 

(the market rate being IJ, and \ being 
adiied so as to cover the risk of a rise) 

Dill stamp.0 25 

Del crcileTC commission for C, Aj per cent. 0 49 
Profit for C and D, J per cent. . . 0 97 

A cable payment of £100 would there¬ 
fore approximately cost . . 488 84 

The business of selling telegraphic transfers cannot 
be carried out properly, unless elaborate arrangements 
of a permanent kind are made between the parties 
«»rderingthem and the ixarties by whom they are ettected. 
These arrangements include the preparation of tele¬ 
graphic code.s with secret keys—so as to avoid the risk 
of acting on fraudulent telegraphic orders—constant 
telegraphic communication as to the standing of the 
mercantile firms on whom the fon*lgn hou.se usually 
purchases bilks as to rates of discount and their 
tendency, etc., and involve so much labour and expense 
that the transactions for which they ai e required cannot 
be remunerative unle.ss they are undertaken on a some- 
what extensive scale. As the amounts paid must be 
advanced whilst the bills sent by w ay of cover are travel¬ 
ling, it follows that only such companies and firms as 
are possessed of considerable liquid means can undertake 
to effect cable payments. Such payments cannot, thecfr- 
fore, be qbtained to an unlimited amounts 
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On the other hand, it will be seen from tlie calcula¬ 
tion given above, that it must generally be cheaper for 
a person having to make remittances to distant countries 
to buy bills instead of telegraphic transfers, even aaer 
making allowances for discount, bill stamps, etc. These 
transfers are, therefore, not used as a means of remit¬ 
tance except in connection with certain special classes 
of business transactions. Among these, stock exchange 
arbitrage dealings, which necessitate very quick pay¬ 
ments, are the most prominent, but there may be other 
circumstances under which it is profitable to incur the 
additional cost involved by the employment of this 
mode of remitting money to distant places. If, for 
Instance, a merchant in- Ilong-Kong, from which place a 
letter to London takes about six weeks, has to make a 
certain payment in London at a certain date, it may be 
of the greatest bmuslit to him to avail himself of the six 
weeks’ additional space of tifne, which he gains, by 
employing the cable instead of the steatnboat as the 
carrier of his remittance; this will occur if money, 
during the intervening six weeks, can be employed to 
great advantage, or if he has reason to believe that the 
rate of exchange will be more favourable later on. 
Where large amounts have to be remitted, the circum¬ 
stance that the purcdiase of cable translcis involves less 
risk than the ])un'hase of bills, may also be a motive 
influencing the parties concerned. 

In actual practice telegraphic transfers arc used in 
few countries only. The largest volume of t'- ..-actions 
occurs ill transfers purcliascd in New York and effected 
in London in connection with arbitrage dealings in 
Americiin ^toc.k - exchange securities, but cable pay- 
ments to be effected in London are also purchased in 
some eastern places—Bombay, Calcutta, etc. In th< 
latter case they are probably purchased, as a general 
rule, with the intention of deferring the fixing of the 
rate of exchange to the exact moment when the pay¬ 
ment is to be elfected. 'i’lio drafts on India which the 
Indian government negotiates in London are also some¬ 
times issued in the form of telegraphic transfers, e. s. 

TELEGRAPHS. See the Post Office. 
'rELLERS OF THE EXCHEQUER. These 
were officials belonging to the lower chamber 
or exchequer of receijit (see Exchequer, Early 
History of) aiqiointed to ccunt all money paid 
in. Four was apparently the usual number, 
although from Pipe Roll, 1 Richard I., it seems 
that ten tellers accompanied the treasurer and 
ehaiiiberlains to Salisbury for the collection of 
a tenth (Maddox, T., llistory of Eaxhequer^ ii. 
303). Originally iii a subordinate po.sition, 
the teller.s became officials of some dignity in 
Tudor and Stuart times, when their work was 
done by deputies (Hall, Antiquities of tJie Ex¬ 
chequer, p. 81). The tellers’ office undertook 
both the receipt and the payment of money. 
A note of all money paid in was entered in a 
book ; of this a transcript on parchment called 
a bill or teller’s bill was at once made and 
thrown down a pipe into the tally court, where 
a Tally {q.v.) was struck indicating the amount 
paid ill for which the teller was responsible 
(Thomas, F. S., Ancient Exchequer of Ewjland, 
pp. 26, 134). The clerk of the pells also 
recorded on the pell of receipt every teller’s 
bill ; the earliest extant is dated 4 Hen. 
III. {ibid, 92). Upon disuse of tallies a 
memorandum of the teller’s bill known as 
“the bill of the day” was drawn up. The 
tellers also issued payments upon warrant 
{ibid. 134). One key of each teller’s chest 
w’as kept by the clerk of the pells, who 
charged the tellers daily with the amount 
received, and deposited it in the chests. The 


tellers were also under the control of the 
auditor of the exchequer, who examined their 
chests at his discretion {ibid. 130). With 
the abolition of the receipt department of 
the exchequer by 4 & 5 Will. IV. c. 15, 
the office ceas: 1 to exist in 1834. 

[Madox, T., lliHory and Antiquities of the 
Exchequer (1769).—Hall, H., A'. tiquiLies and 
(Mriosities of the Kxch'qv-'r (1891), :inil “Intro* 
diictiou” in Pipe Px>lls i<'Kiely*s Puhlications, iii. 
(1884).—Thomas, F. S., Tic Ancient Exdiequer 
of England (1848).— Dialogus de Scaccario in 
'tubbs’s Select Charters illustrative of English 
History.'] jla. M. 

TEMPLARS, The Knights. The leading 
fjicts of the history of this military order are 
well known : at the time of tiie first crusade 
they were founded to deteim pilgrims to tlie 
Holy Land against the infidel; they enjoyed 
exemptions, granted by sp<‘cial papal bulls, from 
ordinary ecclesiastical jurisdictions ; they ac¬ 
quired immense wealth, beramo unpopular both 
in England and in France, and, in the latter 
country, were suppressed by an unscrupulous 
stroke of authority of King Philip the Fair, who 
condemned the grand master Molay and other 
dignitaries to death, and contiscated, in 1307, a 
large part of the wealth of the order. Though 
in England such extreme proceedings were not 
taken, Edward I., in 1295, carried away by 
force ft’om the Temple a sum of £10,000, and 
Edward II., shortly after his accession, seized 
£50,000 in silver, hesi'los gold and jewels, which 
had been deposited in their treasury (Cuiining- 
hani. Growth of English Industry, ]>. 254). 

During almost the whole pf the 13th century 
the house of the Templars in Paris acted as 
banktMS to the kings of France, the royal princes, 
noblemen, ) ich burghers, and mendiauts. Its 
dealings in this capacity were for the first time 
submitted to a searching and exhaustive 
analysis by M. Leopold Delisle in his Memoire 
sur Ics Operatious fmandhres des Templiers 
{Memoires de VAcatUmie des Inscriptio'ns et 
Belles Lettres, vol. 33, 1889), of which the 
following is a summary. 

Owing to the sanctity asijribed to their precincts, 
monasteries were, during the middle ages, favourite 
places for deposits of the precious metals, jewels, 
chattels, etc., but the Comnumderies of the Temple 
<listiiictly acted as bankers hy (1) being chosen as 
deposits for disputed funds, (2) granting loans and 
acting as securities for the fulfilment of contracts, 
(3) transmitting iTionie,S and paying them at a 
distance, and (4) accepting and effecting payments 
for customers who had a running account with 
them. All these operations have been identified 
by M. Delisle and are authenticated by original 
documents printed in his appendix. Deposits in 
cash were sometimes locked up in special hutches 
marke«l with the names of the owners, in which 
case they couhl not be touched without the express 
consent of the depositors, but generally the Order 
was allowed to make use of the deposits at its 
discretion, but of course under its responsibility. 
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Fragruents of one of the books kept in the 
Temple at Paris for the daily receipts of money, 
and printed in the appendix (pp. 162-223}, afford 
an insight into their daily transactions, and show 
how the paytiienlH eifectcd were either put to the 
credit of the owner of an account [super talem) or 
carried over to another account such as in paroo 
lihro 710VO, in magno libro^ etc. For each day the 
name of the brother in charge heads the entry ; 
and at niglit the monies received are as a rule 
transferred to tlie central office (Solvit in turre). 
About 800 dilfereut names are entered in the 
relatively short space of fifteen months (12th 
Marcli 1295 to 4th July 1296); the reference to 
about ten distinct other registers, such as in inagno 
lihro ad deheinus, etc., show that tlicTemplarsunder- 
stood the advantages of systematic book-keeping. 

From 1202, the Temple became the central 
treasury (d* the kings of France, and under Lewis 
IX. the royal au<litors even held their meetings in 
the Temple ; it also paid the pensions grantecl by 
the king, the amounts of which were transferable. 
From the balance - sheets, which have been 
preserved (1286-121)5), it appears that the king 
was sometimes debtor and at other times creditor, 
'fowards the very end of the 13th century Philip 
tlio Fair established a separate royal Treasury in the 
ijouvre and kept the latter entirely under his own 
management. The accounts of the Temple with 
the king at the time of its suppression appear to liave 
been destroyed, probably from sinister motives. 

In the defective state of records it is impossible 
distinctly to state what remuneration the Templars 
secured for ilieir linancial services, beyond the 
oxtcn.sive and “perpetual” fiscal privileges granted 
by the kings, and some special and commercial 
exemptions, which they tem|Jorarily enjoyed. In 
other words, did they actnally charge interest on 
their loans ? 'fliat they paiil such (pro custibm 
sol lit is) oil account of the king to merchants and 
bankers is demonstrable, but beyond this nothing 
can bo ascertained. »Slill, there is evidence that 
they acted on the [irineiple admitted by Aquinas 
tliat a man who lends money may without sin 
Contract for a compensation in case of d(day of 
rejiayment (see Loan, Canonist definition of) ; 
thus in the collection of old French judicial 
sentences known uiuler the name of 0/m, a 
judgment oecurs concerning a loan of ^£3000 made 
by the Templars with the stipulation that in case 
td’ noii-i)ayment at tlie prescribed term, they 
wouhl be entitled to a line of another .£3000 (0/m, 
^d. Peugiiot, vol. ii. p. 128). M. Deliale mentions 
this transaction, but porliaps does not lay sullicient 
stress on its bearing. 

[See also Addison, History of the Knights 
Templars^ 1842.—IT. de Ciirzon, La Maison du 
Temple de Paris^ 18SS.—Michelet has edited the 
documeuts concerning their trial in the Momnnmts 
Inhiits de VHistoire de France^ 2 vols. 1811.) 

E. ca. 

TKMPLK, Sir William (1628-99), diplo¬ 
matist and essayist, was the only English thinker 
of that epoeli who saw clearly through “the 
state of nature ” and the “ social contract,” ami 
who traced law and trade-morals to custom, 
the state to the family, and modifications of 
the state to eomjuest and treaty {Essay vpon ■ 


the Origin and Nature of Government (1671 ?), 
IVorks, ed. 1814, vol. i. p. 1). These anticipa¬ 
tions of Savigny and Maine are almost uncanny; 
the more so because his Observations upon the 
United Provinces (1672) {Works, vol. i. pp. 
163-185), and Essay vpon the present State of 
Irelarui (1667) (cited, by T. P, Courtenay, 
Memoirs, vol. i. p, 380), and Advancement of 
Trade in Ireland (1673) {Works, vol. iii. p. 1) 
exactly reflect contemporary views about wealth 
and poverty under the respective images of 
Holland and Ireland. He starts, like Fortrey, 
with a dense population, which raises rents and 
the price of necessaries and so (1) sets money 
free for trade, (2) and creates the economic 
sense which with Misselden and Hobbes he 
usually calls “frugality and industry,” but 
sometimes with the older moralists “avarice” 
( Works, vol. i. p. 141). He seems to think that 
wealth is the necessary result of these two data ; 
and that the economic sense—on which lie 
lays chief stress—is developed by physical and 
political conditions. Like Fortrey (1663) and 
the author of Britannia Languens (1680), and 
unlike the author of England's Greatest Happi¬ 
ness {IQll), and Barbon, and Mandeville, he 
condemns imported consumable luxuries partly 
with the usual balanco-of-trade arguments, partly 
because they sap the economic sense; and un¬ 
like Fortrey he condemns home-made luxuries 
on the latter ground (vol. i. p. 177 ; vol. iii. 
p. 8). Like R. Coke (1670), ho wants to stamp 
out idleness and foster new manufactures by 
means of workhouses. Ho is keenly alive 
to the value of “mutual trust” which good 
government, hanks, traders’ corporations author¬ 
ised to search and stamp exports (contrast 
Millks and W. S.), laud registries, and low 
customs will easily effect. Like all mercantilists 
he is nationalist to the core, and though he 
wislies the good of Ireland, he wishes that of 
England more. He condemns the “ raising ” 
of the chief Irish coin as likely to drain away 
other coins, and the cattle-trade proliihition 
(1666) as not likely to benefit Ireland, nor, 
which is more important, to raise English 
rents; and he wants to encourage horse-breeding 
and linen manufactures in Ireland but to dis¬ 
courage cloth manufactures, which must be sot 
apart for England. Ilis panacea is more poimla- 
tion (cp. PettYj Treatise of Taxes (1662)); 
therefore let the state tax bachelors (cp. Louis 
XlV.'s edict of 1666, the proposals of Wales 
and Massie) and invite foreigners (ep. Violet) ; 
these measures, along with state control and 
regulation (he seems to forget markets), will 
raise up trade out of nothing—as was the case 
in Holland—then just past its zenith—and 
will be the case in Ireland. His belief that 
external necessity inevitably moulds character, 
and that character is all that is wanted to 
enrich a nation, is the main feature which 
distinguishes him from all those who since Sir 
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W. Ralkqh turned their eyes to Holland, 
much as German economists now turn tlnir 
eyes to England. His theory of population 
merely flowed from these premises. 

[Sir W. Temple is largely quoted and approved 
in Britannia Lunguenfi printed in ISeIcci Collection 
of Early English Tracis on Commerce (1866) ; 
and in Enquiry how far it may he expedient . . . 
to permit the importation qf Irish CrUtle (174d). 
And see F. I, Herriott, Sir IE. Temple on the 
Origin and Katare of Cuceniment (1891) ; E.- 
sdchsi.'"'Iio Ges. der IFm.,Abh. Bd. II.; W. Roscher, 
Zur GcschicMe der eng. Volksuyirthschaftslehrr, 
p. 126; Hume, Essays, l*t. ii. Essay viii.] j. i>. n. 

TEMPLE, William, a eiothier of Trowbridge 
(IStti century), “ who has immense erudition in his 
ov/n way ** (Lord Wooilbouselce’s Memoirs of the 
lion. H. Home of Eames, iii. 161), »- iblished his 
Vindication of Commerce and the Arts. 1768, under 
the pseudonym ot B. L, M.D. (or J. M.D.,on 
the d'Lo-page of ArCnlloch’s edition), " was 
wiittpTi to refute the conclusions of a ... .versity 
j') Ize essay by W. Bki.l, who liad asserted agricul¬ 
ture to bo the main cause of populousness, and 
had coutemned t ominerce and the arts as useless 
and pernicious. Temple, on his side, attributed 

popiilosity ” to more various causes—to good 
law's, religious toleration, encouragement of foreign 
commerce and immigration, climate^ the employ¬ 
ment of foreign mercenary soldiers ; and ho denied 
that agricultural pursuits ami rural simplicity 
could give a strong enough spur to industry to 
increase poimlation or to produce wealth beyond 
the accustomed necessaries and comforts of the 
workers. If these could bo produced by three 
days’ labour, labourers would only work for three 
days. A great plenty and a great industry must 
be incompatible, chiefly for want of the spur of 
necessity, but also from the temptation to chink. 
“The only way to keep a populace temperate is 
to deprive them of the means of debauchery by 
paying them low wages.” To strike an average 
lictween times of plenty and of scarcity, Temple 
put forward the curious suggestion that in tlio 
h)rnier a tax sliould be laid on necessaries to form 
a sort of state j»rovi<lent fund in times of dearth, 
sickness, or other distress, payments per head 
being recommended to encourage population. 

Commerce ami the arts were then treated, in 
opposition to the views of the essay he was 
attacking, as productive not of penury but of 
plenty and prosperity. 

[Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, Mmiern Times, pp. 660 n. and 689 ; 
another pamphlet. Essay on Trade and Commerce, 
and a refutation of part of Smith’s Chronicon 
Rusticurn, are here ascribed to the same author.] 

E, G. P. 

TENANT-AT-WILL. A tenancy-at-will 
means a tenancy which either the landlord or 
the tenant may terminate at any moment by 
the mere expression of a wish to that effect. 
Such a tenancy may result cither from express 
agreement (no particular form being required 
by law) or it may arise by implication, as 
where a tenant for years continues in posses¬ 
sion after his lease has expired. As tcuancy- 
VOL. Ill 


at-will is unfavourable to agriculture, the 
common law always regarded it with disfavour, 
and the courts would lay hold of any indication 
of a wish Lo create a more permanent tenure 
ie.g, the stipulotion o: a yearly rent) to turn a 
tenancy-at-will into a tenancy from year to year. 

[Williams, Principles of the L 'W of Real 
Pryperty.'] p. c. m. 

TENANT RIGHT. t right hardly ad - 

mits of accurate dofiii} tion. 11 may be described 
as a beneficial interest in the land w'hich remains 
I in the tenant when bis lease has expired. It 
j may originate in a claim to coinpensation for 
i improvement., which the tenant has made, and 
i which arc not oxliausteil at that date. Or it 
may originait; in a chiiiii not to be evicted at 
i that date so long as he [)aya his former rent, or 
I at least a mnt ii(»t dotcrtuiMcd merely by the 
discretion of th(3 landlord. For if the landlord 
may ask what rent ho plcasc.s, the right of the 
tenant to remain on condition of paying rent 
would be nugatory. Or tlio tenant right may 
be founded on both of the above claims by the 
tenant. Tenant right may be either customary 
or legal. Various customs securing compensa¬ 
tion for im]>rovemeuts to the outgoing tenant 
have prevailed in different parts of England. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 has 
created a statutory riglit to such compeusation. 

! In Ulster and elsewhere in Ireland, custom im- 
! posed a check upon the arbitrary raising of 
rent when the tenant’s term had expired, and 
thus gave rise to the Ulster tenant right. The 
Irish Land Acts (see Land Legislation, 
Irish), giving fixity of tenuro at judicial rents, 
have created a statutory tenant right available 
all over lielaiid. The tenant who wishes to 
quit his farm may sell this tenant right, which 
usually fetches a very considerable sum. 

[See articles Agricultural Holdings Acts 
and Land Legislation, Irish, and the authorities 
therein referred to.] V. c. M. 

TENEMENT. Thestrictmeaningoftenernont 
is anything that can be the subject of tenure 
at common law, i.e. land, seignories, peerages, 
advowsons, and probably chief rents. But in 
practice the word has been extended to cover 
all heieditarneiits that savour of land or realty, 
i.e. any estate or interest in land that on the 
death of the owner intestate would devolve on 
the heir. A tenement is the only property 
that can be entailed under the statute Be 
Bonis. Personal property, therefore, cannot 
be entailed, as it does not come under the 
definition of a tenement. 

[The meaning of the term is discussed in the 
Law Quarterly Review, vol. v. p. 526, and vol. vi. 
p. 69. See also Challis on Real Property, London, 
1892]. B. 0. M, 

TENTHS. See First Fruits and Tenths. 

TENURE OF PROPERTY. See Land 
Tenures. 

TERCIAS REALES, two-ninths of the 

2 M 
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ecclesiastical tithes wliicli had been fjranted 
to the kings of Castile liy Uio l*o|)(ts Alexander 
ir. and Urhiiii JI., to assist them in their wars 
against the Moors. These grants were made 
perpetual by I In; l\jp(‘s Innocent VIII. and 
Alexander VI. in 1187, 1193, and 1191. In 
courso of time a great part ol this revenue was 
alienated ; yet, as late as 1800, Canga Argiielles 
(Dwrionni'in tb' In llnrlnula) computes that they 
still yielded In,000,000 of reales (say 50,000) 
t«i the Treasury. E. ('a. 

TKRCIO IllEZMO (third tithe). Wheii 
Catalonia and the kingdom of Valencia were 
wre.sted from the Moors, the Christian conquerors 
heeame possessed of the tithes wliicli the Moors 
liad levied on the produce of land. King 
.laiiKJS 1. of Aragon granted two-thirds of these 
tith(!s to ecclesiastical purposes, hut reserved 
ono-third under this name to the state. After 
having been a plentiful source of revenue, these 
Icrdos dv'::inos wore almost completely lost 
through donations, usurpations, and alienations 
in times of pressing linancial wants. 

[See Canga Argiielles, Diccionarw tie Hacienda^ 
London, 18‘2(i.] E. ca. 

TERM OF YEARS. A person holding land 
on lease, is said to he the owner of a term of 
years, or of an “estate for years.” 

Sen Estate ; [.ease. k. a. 

TERMlMAIiLE ANNUITIES. There is 
scarcely any subject in state finance on which 
so many misconceptions are held as this. 

It is fieiinenlly iillcgcd (1) tlml. it would he practicable, 
as w«'il as advantag('<)iis, t<) raise lar^n loans by the grant 
of equHted or lixetl annuiti<<s <»f an unvarying amount 
per annum for a long or short tm iii of yeans as the case 
may suggest, iu prcfcrcucc to tl»e usual plan of perpetual 
Miiiiuitit’s wil.li or without power of re<lemption by re* 
payment of the capital at par at .speciliod future dates ; 
(•J) tliat it would be possibh; to establish a stock exchange 
market for terminable annuititis, and to enable sah*s uiid 
puicliases and transfers to he registered of any siib- 
dividetl or tVaclioiial parts, as is done with imperial 
government or local government stocks ; ami was sug¬ 
gested so n'cently as in ISOe, by a bill promoted by the 
London county eoumul to consolidate and ameml the 
law relating to tiie raising and provision of money, for 
its expfiidituro, and to issue terminable annuities to bo 
called Mi'tropolilan Annuities. 

It was inleiidod by the bill referred to, that the 
dividend warrants f»)r payment of such terminable 
annuities should either state what i)ortioii represented 
principal and wliat ])ortion interest, or that separate 
warrants should bo issjied for tlm portion of each instal¬ 
ment which roiireseuts interest, so as to save the ludders 
of tlio security from income-tax on capital. Tlie bill 
was not i)rooeede«l with, on tlie elivtion of a newcoiincil, 
so far as regar«ls this provision in tlun'r bill of so 

tliat income-tax is, as liithorto, deducted from tho whole 
of tho divitieiids on terminable annuities that may be 
granted liy loeal autinuities, iu the siune way as it is 
dediu’ted fixim the whole of similar annuities granted 
by Urn government or local authorities, unless the sub- j 
division or separation of the instalments of sinking fund ] 
to repay princiivil, and of the portion to im;ct inti rest 
on the i)erlodic.ally diminishing indebtedness to the 
original lenders, is explicitly sot forth in a deed executed 
by the borrowers, at tho outset of any special transac¬ 
tions ami with the express view of excliKling all instal¬ 
ments of princijial from the incidence of the iocome-tax. 
But loans secured by deeds such as this are not negoti- 
ablo or stock-exchange securities, like those which tho 
county council bill of 1895 sought to introduce. It is an 
error, both scientific and practical, to suppose that such 
a thing could ever be brought about. Both the sum 


repaid, and the interest on the sum remaining unpaid, 
vary, at each in.stalment, in every terminablo annuity of 
a lixed or equated amount, for each year of the term for 
which it is granted. Jt is a geometric proportion (1) of 
increase of juincipal or sinking fund at each instalment; 
and (2) of corresponding decrease of interest consent¬ 
aneously. How loans of greater or less magnitude, and 
witli such perpetually shifting condition.s, could be con¬ 
solidated so as to become negotiable securities, or stock- 
exchange values, and to be transferable in fractional 
sums, would be quite impossible for tho most ingenious 
of financiers to arrange. The British government, since 
1855, have, with the .solitary exception ofthe Red Sea tele¬ 
graph loan, then carried through by a temporary annuity 
of £88,000, expiring 1908, which is quoted as a stock ex¬ 
change security, not been able to is.sue any terminable 
animities publicly <!ealt with, or not subject to income 
tax on the full amount of each of the instalments. This 
applies to the whole of the terminable annuities in 
existence as in 1897, and the capitali.sed value of which 
at that <late was about 50 millions, the possession of 
which (with the exception of the life annuities) is held 
i»y tho government itself, as against its savings banka 
and other departmental liabilities, the annual charge for 
interc.st and sinking fund b(!ing £7,149,743. In the 
same way, although local autliorities in England and 
Wales and London and county councils, had, in 1897, an 
indebtedness of about *272 millions, which included many 
millions l»ont»wed from insurance companies in exchange 
for terminable annuities, either of equated equal amounts 
for terms of years, or of amounts diminishing by in.stal- 
menis roi)ayahlo at fixed periods, none of tliese are 
in any .sense of the word negotiable, divisible, or stock- 
exchange stocks, and are mainly held, and intended to be 
kept, as investments by the original subscribers until 
the terms of years for which each annuity was granted 
shall have expired. The teaching of the last two cen¬ 
turies of our linancial history, as well as the opinion of 
modern men ol business, is decidedly against any 
aU.empt to raise large public loans on terminablo 
annuities being either successful, or consistent with 
popular wants or economy in finance. As regards the 
last, we annex a few remarks. The public debt of 
'higlanil was inaugurated iu the first years of the govern¬ 
ment of the revolution. 'I’iie largo expenses of its French 
and Irish xvars forced tho oxecut-ive to impose heavy 
t-axes oil the country. Nevertheless the large revenue 
from tJiis source was not enough to supply sufficient 
ways and means. It was necessary to have recourse to 
loans. Tiiese were at first contracted by tho plan which, 
from ancient times, had been followed by the kings and 
parliament, namely, liy pledging as security certain 
special taxes, generally customs duties and excise mono- 
polie.s. 'Hiis system completely failed. The deficit at 
tlie end of the year 1690 had grown to about 8i millions. 
In 1692-94, an attempt had been made to obtain money 
by fbe offer of life annuities, both by way of Tontine 
ami also by the offer, at any age of the lives, of 14 per 
cent on one life, 12 per cent on two lives, and 10 per 
cent on throe lives. In this way 1 million had been 
raised by tontine, and £300,000 pounds by life annuities. 
In 1694, 1 million was raised in exchange for an annuity 
of£1-10,000 fora fixed term of 16 years. This represents 
the extravagant rate of more than 11 per cent interest. 
Tlui bank of England was founded in the same year, 
the loan of £1,200,000, at 8i per cent, which it advanced 
to Uie govcroment, was tlie foundation of the public 
perpetual liebt. In 1695, the holders of annuities on 
one life at 14 per cent at any age were offered, on pay¬ 
ment by them of an additional sum in cash, an exchange 
intoanmiitie.s for a term of ninety-six years certain. The 
length of time these terminable annuities had to run 
caused them ,lo bo called “long annuities." The rate 
of interest for the term of ninety-six years, after allowing 
for the further cash payment on tho conversion, was no 
less than St per cent, and £134,122 a year of life annuities 
were thus exchanged for long annuities. The improvi¬ 
dence of raising money at so high a rate of interest soon 
became obvious to many economists and practical men, 
and numerous were the projects .submitted to Charles 
Montague, afterwards Karl ok Halifax, for his guid¬ 
ance as chancellor of the exchequer, to raise funds at the 
more reasonable rate of 5 per cent by “transferable 
funds of perpetual interest.” Thus early, that is in 
1694-96, was it thoroughly well understood that money 
could only be raised on terminable annuities upon com¬ 
paratively costly terms. They continued, however, to 
be raised in this way, notwithstanding the adoption of 
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the perpetual annuity plan for sojue loans. In 1717 the 
national debt ^vas about 40i mill ions. Ol tb’s, 10 
millions had been raised by i)erpotuRl annuities at an 
average, from 1002 to 1717, of about per cent, ami ‘2U 
millions by terminable annuities at rather over 7^ per 
cent interest, or at a loss of extra interest of no less 
than 2 per cent. The inevitable waste of money, and 
the inferior, if not absolutely impossible, -.legotiability 
of terminable annuitie.s on the stock market, was foro- 
se(*n in the clearest manner by I^atehsos, founder of the 
Hank of England : vide his “ ConfRrence.s of tho Wedne.s- 
day Club.” Down to 1745 the annual charge imposed 
on the exchequer for interest and sinkiiig fund together 
paiil to holders of terminab’o .lunuitics never exceeded 
jC-JOO.OOO per annum. In 1760 it ha<l grown to £232,000. 
In iTiu took place the' first new creation of lo:.,, 
annuities according to the nioVo modeim Ry.slcm .f issue 
of such securitle.s subscribed ff)r afterwards atdifle* ent 
times, but having, for each •..-sue., a comim n dale of 
ending, 5th Janiuiry 1860, find oiliued to the puldic, not 
as the nuiiii means of raising a loan, but sfdely as an 
auxiliary. In point of fact, from iTo'.’ lo iSls. idnclccn 
uiiferent loans w'ere 8ub.scribfi«l iu constwith a small 
amount of long annuity given in as a d- ..v.vr. oc supple- 
*mml.ary advantage. 1’ake for example the l»>a,n of 
£12,()(.K),000 at pur ndsed in 1762, tor t-ach £100 {)aiil 
£100 of .unsuls ber.t jsg 4 ])er cent peip''<*"d interest 
(iui rwartla reduced to 3 per cent) was tuht to sub- 
sc!i‘era, together with £1 i»er annum of iv:..; .inuuity, 
having ninety-eight years to run, that is expiring at tho 
common tlate t)f expiry befoie jnentioiied, namely 5tli 
January 1800. T'he year 1813 saw an end to the issue of 
terminable annuitie.s a.s a dnucmr to subscribers to 
consols loans, but, Avith the close of tlie loan of that 
year, the total annual charge for terminable annuities bad 
grown to £1,359,453. In 1855, however, an experiment 
in tho same direct ion was again miide, 16 million.^ sterling 
wereudiled to the national consols debt iu that year, 
ajid £116,000 p(!r annum of temporary .'umuities, for 
thirty expiring in 1885, were also is.sued. The 

writer of thi.s article has before him a minute he made 
on the relative prices of tho two classes of security. 
He may be allnw<*d perhaps to quote it as an illn.stiation 
in point. “The price, on the day we are writing(I2th 
April 1862), is 15^ for an annuity having twenty-thro(5 
years to run. Huvuus can therefore secure themselves a 
return of 3J per cent. Tho price of consols is about 94, 
whicli represents a return of only 3i per cent, or J per 
cent leas than that from tlie temporary annuity. The 
cajiso of this is, in part, the fiir less number of buyers, 
or, to use the familiar i»hrase, the Avnr.se market for 
terminablo as compaied Avith perpetijal annuities; and 
in jKirt the well-knoAvn fact that the burthen of incoine 
tax is felt to Aveigh much more heavily on the temponary 
than on the perpetual annuity, being imposed on sinking 
fund or capital in the case of the former as Avell as on 
tho interest, Avhilst in the case of the latter it falls on 
the interest alone ; there is a confiscation therefore of 
part of tho capital in the one insttince, wliilst tho 
perpetual annuity escapes it for the simple reason that 
It is all interest only.” The question of incidence of 
income tax on tho sinking-fund, part of a temporary 
annuity, has been fully discussed in the article Annuity 
in the Virst volume of thi.s Dictionary. v. ii. 

TKRMON LANDS i.s the In’sli term forclmrcli 
lands, which in the old Irish financial system 
enjoyed entire exemption from taxation, c. a. h. 

TKRRITORIUM. After the conquest of a 
country, the Romans ahvays hastened to con¬ 
solidate their power by planting colonies in it. 
A separate lex colonica was passed, which settled 
the number of the colonists; directed the forma¬ 
tion of civilates, or colonial towns ; and gave 
to each civiias its terntorium, which w'as either 
to he juris Italia, tliat is allodial, or in posscssio, 
and so theoretically resnmahle by the state. 
Other details w^ere settled by the same law, and 
tho terrilorium was then marked out in acconi- 
ance wdth it by agrimensores. Roads east and 
west, intersecting each other at the spot where 
the city was to be founded, divided the territory 


into four regiones. Lesser ro.ad.s, or limites, 
cut up these regiemes into rcctangnl.ir plots or 
eeiUnrice, commonly of 200 juga'a, each forming 
the estate of a colonist. AVlien two or three 
I ct’nfurifv wei' assigned to one man, the estate 
w'as called latns fundus (Siculus h'laociis, T ach- 
mann, }>. If)7); but such an eslito would not 
exceed 375 Lnglish acjcs, and must not be con¬ 
fused with Lai iFPNDii’M Oj.v.). An claboiato 
system of marked .-tones tiufined tho cetUimce^ 
and mounds, pits, or stones distinguuhed the 
boundaries of different terrifona. The con¬ 
quered races were generally loft as eolonif free, 
though att u-’hod tt") the soil. 

[C. Laohinanii, Orcmulici Veferes, —H. C. 
Coote, The llovxans of Uriiain. - Elton, Origins of 
Kr.fUh History.] ». H. 

TERTIUS DENARIUS. This, tho third 
part of the protibs of Ids jiiri.sdiction, belonged 
in early timo-s to the oaldorman of the shire. 
Under Edward the Confessor, the earl appears 
to liave had the third penny of tho county, 
which inolnded one-third of the firnm hurgi of 
the towns (Domesday Hook, i. 1, 203, 24(5, 
336, 337) (see Eisum). In Iho IMi’K Rolls, 
from 2 Hen. 11., tlie earl had a third of the 
revenue from the picas of caish comity, Tlie 
payment can be traced ns late as 1336. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History, i. 113, 160; 
hi. 471.—Ellis, Inlrod. to Domesday, i. 167, 168,] 

H. H. 

TESAURO, Gaspahk Antonio (17tli cen¬ 
tury), a Piedmontese jurist, wrote a treatise on 
the alterations in tJie value of the coins, 
augmentum nionetarum, as jt w’as called by tlie 
wu'iters of tliat period—and defined by Tesanro 
as “ the Raising the nominal value of the current 
coins by the public authority irrespective of 
their metallic value.” Tesanro examined the 
various methods in which this alteration was 
effected, and the complicated judicial arguments 
it led to, especially in payments and in contracts 
which did not fall due for a long period. 

The introduction to Tesanro’s treatise, on the 
iiFOncy requirements for facilitating negotiations, 
is of importance from an economic point of* view'. 

Tractatus de augmento nwnetarvm, 1609. [See 
Supino, La scienza econoinica in Italia, etc. 1888. 
— Gobbi, IJ econmnia politica. etc,, 1889.] u. R. 

TESTA DE NEVILL. This name is given 
to the whole of the return, otherwise called Liber 
Fcodomni, printed by the record commission 
in 1807 ; but it strJctly applies only to the 
parts of it incorporated from a roll so entitled, 
a fragment of which is extant. The record is 
probably to a considerable extent a compila- 
tion from much older materials. There are 
descents of land (e.g. Sow'e, p. 87), from the 
conquest, and an interesting manorial extent 
is included (p. 186). It gives an account 
of the estates of tenants in capite, and of 
their widows and heiresses; of fees held of 
tenants in capite; of fees in Frankalmoionr ; 
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of sorjoantins hold of tho ; of « linrchrs in 
Iho kinj^’s gilX ; of Eschrats ; and of tlio sums 
due from each tenant for Sctitaok and Aids. 
It thus shows the way in whioli llic country 
was parcelled out in great estates under Henry 
III. and K<hvard 1., to whose reigns it chiefly 
relates (sec DEroruLArioN). 

[Scargill llirfl, (tuide to Public Records, p. 
114. —w. Ilye, Records and Record Searching, 
ed. 1897, p. oO.] R* 

• TESTAMENT. See Winr., I^kquest uy. 

TESTAMENTUM signifies in Roman law 
a will or testament by wliich a person appoints 
a universal successor (heres) to succeed him 
after his death. Besides the appointment of 
a universal successor which is essential to a 
Itonian will, and distinguishes it from a codicil, 
a will might contain charges on the succession 
by way of legacy and other provisions. For 
the history of the testamentum and the modes 
of its exceution, see Smith’s Dktuniary of Greek 
and Rmnan Antiqnilics, s.v. K. A. w. 

'PESTOON was the name given to the de¬ 
based nominal twelve-penny silver pieces coined 
and current 1543-60 ; the standard twelve- 
penny piece coined 1504-43, and after 1560 
being callc,d shilling (see Rkcoinaoes, and for 
value, the Shilijnu). Holinshed {Description 
of England, ch, xxv.)gavo the name of testoon 
to the sixpence ; and it may bo doubted whether 
it over passed current at more than that sum. 
The word means a coin with a head on it, and 
came immodialcly from France ; (he first, those 
of Francis I., 10 sous ; the last, those of 

Louis XIV., r:20 sous 6 den. It\vas originally 
derived from the Italian testono, which was 
not finally superseded till 1805; in Tuscany 
the coin equalled 2 lire. In Portugal the 
tosMo in 1802 contained 42*5 grains pure silver, 
and therefore all but equalled our sixpence. It 
is now identified with the 100 rois-picco; which, 
being token money, is slightly debased (see 
Rri). 

[W. A. Shaw, History of Currency (1896), p. 
422.—^Dii«\'inge, Glossarium, s.v. ‘‘Moneta Ar- 
gentea.”] j. D. R. 

THACKKAH, Chari,es Turner (1795- 
1833), a Leeds ]>hysician and physiologist, 
wrote a report on lodging-houses to a Leeds 
committee (1819), and The Djfccts of Arts, 
Trades, aiul Professions on Ifcalfh and Longevity 
(1831, 2ud ed. 1832). This remarkable book, 
after showing that ‘*tho duration of human 
life is considciably less in the West Riding, the 
manufacturing (iistriots, than in the other parts 
of Yorkshire,” and especially in Leeds, states, 
after the manner of liainazzitii, the writer’s 
experience of diseases incident to trades, and 
his belief that most wore preventable. 

[J. Hutchinson, “Contributions to Vital Stat¬ 
istics/’ in Journal of Statistical St^ciety of London, 
vii. 193, 206 ; ib. li. 420.—M’Cullodi, Literature 
<f Political Economy, p. 273.—IL \Vhytehead, 


Biographical Memoir in Thackrah’s The Blood, 
ed. 1834. Tiie subject has lately been dealt with 
])y Dr. Arlidge, Diseases and Occupations (1892), 
and Dr. W. Kley, Die Uernfskrankheiten (1897). 
See also Dr. Farr, Vital Statistics (1885), pp. 392 
scq."] J. D. R. 

THALER. See Dollar, History of; and 

Dollar, Maria Theresa. 

THELLUSSON, Peter {d. 1797), was a 
w^ealthy banker and merchant, the provisions 
of whose will led to the pas.sing of an act of 
parliament bearing his name. He was the son 
of Isaac de Thellusson, Swi.ss ambassador at the’ 
court of Louis XV. Settling in London as a 
merchant, about the year 1750, Peter Thellns- 
Hon acrpiircd enormous wealth, and this he 
disposed of by will in such a way as to result 
in prolonged and costly litigation. First, he 
bequeathed large fortunes to all the members of 
his family ; and then he left the residue of his 
wealth to tnistces, to accumulate during the 
lives of his three sons, and afterwards of all 
tlieir sons. Considering that at the time of 
Ids death the testator’s estates were valued at 
JC4500 a year, and that his personal property 
amounted to £600,000, some idea may be 
formed of the gigantic nature of his prospective 
arrangements. The will further provided that 
tlio accumulated fund—estimated as likely to 
produce some £19,000,000—^was to be used to 
purchase estates for the eldest lineal descendant 
of his three sons. The accumulation of pro¬ 
perty was to jiroceed for twenty-one years be¬ 
yond the life of the last of the testator's grand¬ 
children. 

Such an unparalleled concentration of property 
induced the legi.slature to proliibit similar dis¬ 
positions in the future. Accordingly, in the 
year 1800, the Thellusson Act was passed. 
The act restricted the accumulation of income 
—except for the payment of debts, etc,—to 
a period of twenty-one years from the death of 
tlie settler, or .some other of the limited periods 
described in the act. This act, as a matter of 
course, had an application to Thellusson’s will, 
w’liich was, how’ever, contested on other grounds. 
After protracted litigation on the subject, which 
ended in 1859, the property w^as found to be so 
much encroached on by legal expenses that the 
actual sum inherited was not much beyond the 
amount originally bequeathed by the testator. 

[Acis of Parliament.—The Annual Register, 
1797.— Chamberses Encyclopcedia, vols. viii. and 
x.J a. B. s. 

THEORY. The term theory is perliaps most 
frequen tly used in opposition to fact. Economic 
theory and economic history are contrasted ; 
and theoretical enquiries are regarded as having 
little or no bearing on practical questions. A 
certain ambiguity, however, is involved in 
coutrasting tlicory with fact, and theoretical 
with ]>ractical enquiries. When theory and faei 
are placed in antithesis, the distinction relates 
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to the abstract or general on the one side and 
the concrete or particular on the other side. 
But when a theoretical enqxdry is contrasted 
with a practical enquvnjy the former is under* 
stood to be concerned with the explanation oj 
facts and the latter with the regulation of 
conduct. We have, therefore, to recognise a 
four-fold rather than a two-fold distinction in 
the treatment of economic problems: viz. (1) 
abstract positive; (2) abstract regulative; (3) 
concrete jwsitive ; (4) concrete regulative. I 
may perhaps be maintained that the distinc¬ 
tion between the abstract and concrete is 
more fundamental than that between the 
positive and regulative aspects of economic 
doctrine. 

Apart, however, from these distinctions all 
will be [)rcpared to agree that theory deals with 
the explanation of facts and history d»ials with 
the collection of facts. Wo have then ic examine 
the mutual relations between the explanation 
and the collection of facts. It is sometimes 
thought that facts speak for themselves, that, 
when a record of events is presented in their 
chronological relations, the causal relations will 
straightway be manifest; and thus history will 
give rise to theory. But without some sort of 
theory it is impossible to connect facts even 
according to their chronological signilicance. 
For many events that are temporally contiguous 
are not causally connected; and many events 
that are causally connected are not temporally 
contiguous. Thus Dr. Keynes writes (JScope 
and Method of FolUical Economyy 2nd ed. p. 
281); “A knowledge of theory, i.e. of pre¬ 
viously established general propositions relating 
to economic phenomena, teaches the historian 
what kinds of facts are likely to have an 
important economic bearing. Even when 
engaged in the mere collection and registration 
of events, it is often advantageous, as Jevons 
has pointed out in the case of the physical 
observer, that our attention should be guided 
by theoretical anticipations. . . . Knowledge 
of cause and effect in the economic world is, 
accordingly, of assistance for discriminating 
between the facts to be specially noted and 
those that may without risk of error be dis¬ 
regarded.” The value of the historian’s work 
is to be estimated, not so much by the accuracy 
and exhaustiveness with which events are 
described and dated, as by the clue which his 
presentment affords for penetrating into the 
obscure relations of cause and effect. **The 
narration of events is influenced by the 
narrator’s theoretical views.” The same series 
of events may even be so presented as to suggest 
or confirm opposite views in economic theory. 
For example, Carky ** collected a great mass of 
evidence in supjiort of his proposition that the 
general progress of cultivation has been from 
lands which would bo regarded as poor in an 
old and settled country, to those which would 


be regarded as rich. ” These facts were collected 
with the view of attacking Ricardo’s doctrines 
on Diminishing Returns and rent as applied 
to agi’ifulture. But, as Piofessor Marshall 
proceeds t*' maintain, many of these cases 
really afford instructive illustrations of those 
doctrines when rightly understood. It is 
necessary tiiat theory sJiuuld be used in guiding 
the historian’s selecti-.n and interpretation of 
facts ; and, therefore, i\. is essential that the 
theory should be sound, since it is impossible 
for theory to hr; altogether discarded. It may, 
however, be maintained that theories should be 
used oiily pr(fvisiunal/y, and that the historian 
has merely to lake care that his theories do 
not bias him in his intei prc tation of facts, and 
that theories should bo adopted and maintained 
only so far as tliey are confirmed by an un¬ 
prejudiced survey of particular facts. This is 
true, but it does not give sullicicnt weight to 
the necessity for other means of establishing 
theory besides that afforded by agreement with 
historical facts. We may rightly hold to a 
theory in the face of facts, if the theory has 
been established by an analysis of general 
laws of human or physical nature. In such a 
case, the apparent contradiction between theory 
and fact will lead us, not to reject the theory, 
but to modify our apprehension of the fact. 
It will lead us to search for a completer and 
exactor analysis of the case ; to look for some 
concurrent conditions which have influenced the 
action of the force whoso law has been formu¬ 
lated in the tlieory. In this way our knowledge 
of facts ia actually determined by our understand¬ 
ing of theory. That there is danger of pervert¬ 
ing our"account of facts under the influence of 
preconceived theory is undeniable; but there 
is some truth in the paradox, “Take care of 
the theory, and the facts will take care of 
themselves.” For- economic phenomena be¬ 
come increasingly complicated as civilisation 
advances, and it is impossible without the 
intellectual machinery of ideas to obtain an 
adequate grasp of the interactions between the 
various conflicting and co-operating factors 
which contribute to the production of an 
“ economic fact.” 

Dr. Keynes, in chapter ix. of his Scope and 
Method of Political Economy, has pointed out the 
various ways in which historical and theoretical 
enquiries are mutually rclatiMl. He treats first 
of the functions of economic history in theoreti¬ 
cal investigations. He points out how a study 
of the j)hases through which industrial condi¬ 
tions have passed helps us to jierccive more 
distinctly the characteristics of significance in 
our present organisation of industry with which 
theory has to deal. Ho then shov. s how econ¬ 
omic theories, reached by abstract reasoning, 
can be illustrated by history, and how these 
illustrations confirm theory, and aid the student 
in grasping the severely abstract form which 
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the reasoning often involves. He next points 
to the function of history in critici»in>j t heory, 
which leads to tlie (pialificalioii or limitation of 
doctrines that may liave l)cen laid down too 
unreservedly. And finally, he examines how 
far economic theoiifjs can be (‘Syfnhlished i*y 
history with or without the aid of deductive 
reasoning. He then turns to consider the 
functions of ecom)inic theory in historical in¬ 
vestigations, and points out that “just as it 
is a function of history to criticise theory, so 
it may be r(‘garded as a function of theory to 
criiicise histoiy. Theory often cannot tell 
definitely what actual results will follow from 
any given ebango ; but it can determine the 
kind of (illccts tliat are probable or possible, 
and it can often ])articularise the conditions 
under which each will occur. ... It is often 
com]»ete]it to declare that a given effect can¬ 
not have been due to the assigned cause, or at 
least that this cannot have been the case under 
the stated conditions.” He lastly shows liow 
the hist(u*y of economic theories throws light 
on the course of economic events, owing to 
the continual intcraclious between facts and 
ideas. 

When the importance of theory is depreciated 
it is frequently done on the ground that 
common sensu can decride economic questions 
for its<df without the apparatus of a highly 
technical .science. In answer to this contention 
it would seem enough merely to ]»oiut to the 
contradictious discloscil in the doliveraiices of 
common sense, as found in dilferent countries 
and at diHerciit epochs, in regard to almost 
ov<{ry economic problem of practi<vil importance. 
Can common sense <loal with the questions of 
free trade rrrsf/s proteclioii, of monometallism 
Venus bimetallism, of state insuraiico and of 
poor relief, even wlien lestricting its considera¬ 
tion to the ]turoly economic aspects of these 
problems 1 8urely the extremely opposed con¬ 
clusions to which practical men familiar with 
business alfairs have arrived in attempting to 
decide these thoroughly practical and urgent 
issues, constitute a coiiviiiciug ground fur main¬ 
taining the esseuti il nec<l of tlieory as a basis 
for the guidance of [)ractice. w. K. ,i. 

THIKRS, Louis Adommik (17'J7>1 S77), burn 
at Marseilles, died at Saint-tlermaiii-cn-laye 
(Seino-et-Oiso). We shall not discuss Thiers 
as a statesman here, ami will only mention that 
if this incomparable orator, this devoted and 
patriotic citizen was a protectionist all hi.s 
life, he was for all that a resourceful and 
versatile financier and a genuine follower of 
Baron Louis. 

Wo will pass over his great historic.al works ; 
L'histoire tie la Hh^ohition (lS'2ll-‘27) and I.e 
Consultit et CEmpire (1810 (3‘2), powerful ami full 
of interest charming in style, from the pages 
of which political economy, though the author 
did not intend to bring il in, is never long ab.seut. 


Besides this, he wrote with much charm in the 
only published number of the Ileviie Progressive 
(182t)) ‘M’flistoire de Law,” or rather the history 
of lii.s system. 

The publication of this work in 1848, during 
the empire (reprinted 1858, 18mo) had its origin 
in alarm caused by the errors of the socialists. 
His book De la Propriety owed also its origin to 
bis desire to oppose these errors, but he did not 
perceive that at the same time he struck a severe 
blow at protection. His Discourse which so often 
deal in his own manner with economic subjects, 
have been collected and reprinted, in 15 vols. 8vo, 
by M. Oalmon. 

Some aphorisms whicli have won popularity 
with the enemies of the science, such as, “ Taxation 
is the best investment,” and, “ Political economy 
is dull reading,” were ascribed to Tliiers, and he 
never denied their paternity. a. c. f. 

THlllLAOE, a feudal right in Scotland by 
whi(;li an obligation was imposed on the in¬ 
habitants of a district to grind tbeir corn at a 
particular mill. The lauds thus astricted were 
known Ji3 the “thirl” or “sucken.” Nearly 
every Manor hatl a mill, and in some cases 
there were several, eaeli with its own thirl. A 
proportion of the grain ground was charged as 
the “multure,” or fee for the use of the mill; 
out of every boll a certain measure went to the 
mill owner, lialf as miich to the miller, and a 
(juarter as much to the miller’s man. Thirlage 
was a right, not a Servitude, and was con¬ 
ferred by grant, expressed or imjfiied. or by pre¬ 
scriptive possession, founded on written title. 
It formed the subject of many grants by king 
or baron to religious bouses. An abbey W’ould 
sometimes receive the right to a mill, or a 
certain annual sum sceurod on a mill, sometimes 
it w'ould be exfiiuptod from multure dues. A 
hiinlowuer could let his thirlage-diies for eight, 
iiijio, or even tweuty oiie marks per annum, or 
dcmaml a like sum as a composition instead of 
them. Besides having to bring their coni to 
be ground at the mill, the Vim.kins were obliged 
to repair the ilanis. In the case of country 
mills, thirlage applied only to corn ground in 
the thirl ; in the case of borough mills, to all 
the corn within the sucken, whether produced 
there or imported. The owner of the mills at 
Leith tried to levy multures on all the flour 
brought to the port for the use of Edinburgh, 
until his extortion was stopped by parliament 
(8 Pari. .1. IV. c. 15, James IV. 1489-1513). 
ill the Highlands the thirl was calle<l “ siucam,” 
and the multures “cis.” (Kor example as a 
national tax, sec Macinato.) l. r. h. 

THISTLE RENT. When slieep were 
driven from one part of the country to the 
other ill the middle ages, the owners of the 
lauds through which they jmseil received 
payment for allowing them to graze. This 
payment was called 'Phistle RciU, 

[rowel, Interpreter.] a. k. s. 
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THOMAS, Pierre ISmile (1822-1880), a 
French engineer, was, 6 th March 1848, appointed 
director of the famous Ateliers Nationaux 
{q,v,). Here he contrived to maintain order, 
but was abruptly dismissed 27th May. 

His Histoire des Ateliers NaUonaux, published a 
few weeks later, and simimarised in the Quarterly 
Review for June 1850 (vol. 87, pp. 118-141), is 
full of bitter recrimination against some of the 
ministers of the period, is luaiiily a pleinling 
pro domOf but interesting through the imniher 
of original documents inserted. At the end of 
1848, Thomas was officially sent on a mission to 
the French colonies, where slavery had ju.-st been 
abolished, to organise a system of free labour, 
llis official report De la reorganisation du travail 
libre et de Vimmigration europtenne aux. .1 ntilles 
was printed in 1849 at the hnpnmv.rie Nallonalv. 
in Paris. Thomas, who was a strong advocate of 
free tradr. published in 1850 a pamphlc*- entitled 
Des conditions rraies de la science iconn 'te, de 
la tMorie de la rente et du principe. de la papula- 
tlon^ and in 1852 a French translation with notes 
of the Organisation of Industry by T. 0. Banubt.d 
{g.v.). E. ca. 

TIIOMASIUS, CiiiiisTiAN (1655-17283, an 
eminent member of the prot'estant branch of 
the German cameralists of the 17th and 18th 
centuries (see Cameralistic Science ; German 
School of Political Economy), was the 
SOD of a professor of rhetoric at licip/ig, and 
afterwards became a teaeher of jurisprudence 
at that university. An ardent adherent of 
PuFENDOiiF, a teacher of natural law, ho 
became, though strictly religious himself, engaged 
in a dispute with his orthodox colleagues. He 
made many enemies by lecturing after 1688 
in Gornu'in instead of Latin. In 1690, he 
fled from the persecution of his opponents 
to Halle, where the elector of Ihandcnburg 
allowed him to continue liis lectures at the 
school for young iiobleincii (Ritterakademie) of 
that ])lace. He had there a large following of 
students, and this led the elector to found the 
university at Halle, 1694. At this ra[)idly 
developing university, of which ho was soon 
made principal, the prince being the head, 
Thomasius gave instruction in all branches of 
jurisprudence, including economics. His pro¬ 
posal to establish chairs of Cameralistic 
Science at the universities was carried out a 
year before his death, as in 1727 King Friedrich 
Wilhelm I. of Prussia appointed Professor 
S. P. Gasser to the chair at the university of 
Halle, and Professor T. C. Dit lunar to that at 
Frankfurt on the Oder. 

From an economic point of view, Thomasius may 
be placed between Skckendorkf and Schroder. 
Thus he was nearer in mind to the earlier Cam¬ 
eralist, Ossa of Saxony, whose; work Rrudentw. 
regnativay 1556, he republished in 1717 with 
notes. He gives no fresh views in this ; his other 
numerous works have little to do with political 
economy. 


TliOmasius did far more by stimulating the 
desire to study than by any original work. A 
resolute opponent of the “ trial of witches,” of 
judicial tortu: *, and the inquisition, he must be 
"considered ao of the harbingers of the period 
of enlightenmcUi. By his us-; of the German 
language in his pamphlets, and in a monthly 
j.ublication he brought out towards the end of his 
life, he must be regarded "s thi founder of journal' 
ism in his country. 

[Ludeu, Christian TLamasii is nach seincu S 'hick- 
s:ilen und SchrifteUy Berlin, 1806. — Hiurichs, 
Ccschichie der Rechts- und Staafsprindpieny bk. 
iii., Leipzig, 1852. —Bluiitsclili, Cesvhichte des 
allgenveinen Stnatsmekts, Miinchou, 1864.— 
Roscher, GescldciUe der dcntsdicn yationalbkono- 
mic in Deutsrhlandy IMiinclicn, IS/ L--Nicoladoni, 
Chr. Thomasiusy ein Beitrofi z)>r Oeschichte der 
deuischen Avfktilruvgy Dresden, 1889.] A.o. 

THOMPSON, Thomas Pkiironet (1783- 
1869), the midshipman-fellow of Queen's, the 
British general who invented «an enharmonic 
organ and an Euclid without axioms, is 
better known as }>roprietor of the Westminster 
Review (1829-36), M.P. for Hull (1836-37) 
and Bradford (1847-52, 1857-59), and author 
of tracts in favour of a limited inconvertible 
paper mouoy (Westminster Reviewy 1824, rep. 
1830 ; Catechism on the Currency (1848); 
Hansard, 3 S. vol. exxii. pp. 899-901), and 
best of all as the radical anti-corn-law pioneer 
and author of The true Theory of Rent (1826) ; 
Catechism on the Corn Laws (1827, 18th ed. 
stcr. 1834), and other writings abstracted by 
R. CoBDEN (1842). The *‘ true theory ” ascribed 
rent, along with diminishing returns, to rising 
prices duo to the pressure of a growing demand 
upon a limited supply. Ricardo, against whom 
the pamphlet was aimed, also wrote of the 
high price of corn as “causing" rent (WorkSy 
ed. M‘Culloch, p. 40) ; but also wrote of 
diminisbing returns as “causing" increased 
rent (ib, p. 202 ; although ho usually wrote 

regulating” a word which Thompson wrongly 
coiLstrucd as “causing”). What was correct 
in this criticism had been anticipated by a 
writer in the Quarterly (vol. xxv. p. 476) ; 
and Malthus, Third Report on Emigratiouy 
1826-27 (qu. 3341), and J. 15. Sav endorsed 
it. He also combated Ricardo’s and J. S. 
Mill’^5 view that agricultural improvements 
would lower rent; but all three disputants 
underrated the effects of increased demand for 
secondary necessaries of life. He also regarded 
land tax and tithe—this was before the com¬ 
mutation—as mere deductions from rent, not 
with Ricardo as taxes on the consumer. But his 
theoretical writings arc always unsatisfactory. 
His Catechism on the Corn Laws, praised by 
Lord King, J. Hume, and J. 8. Mill (West¬ 
minster RtwieiOy vol. vii. pp. 178-186), was the 
first and one of the most brillnait examples 
of economical pobnuics which tlie fre(3-trade 
movement evoked. The method was doubtless 
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suggested by J. 15. hiiiy’s Caltchlame (1815); 
but its point and liunionr are original. 

llis Kxercwes^ political and others (1812), collect 
bis writings up to date. Ilis >1 inti alteram partem 
(1868*61) and Catechisms on the Ballot (1855, 
1864) are political. 

[A. Bisset, Notes on the Anti-Corn Lata Struggle 
(1884), pp. 36*85.—A. Held, Sociale Oeschichte 
Knglands (1881), pp. 325 et S. Smiles, 

lluwiU's Journol, vol. ii. p. 66. * -C. W. Thompson, 
A/mntV(1869).] J. ». it. 

THOMPSON, William (? 1785*1833), a 
socialistic theorist of .some distinction, was a 
native of tlie county of Cork. Ho was a man 
of .singularly pure, unselfish, and public*spirited 
character, and an earnest .student of moral, 
social, au<I political science. In Bowring’s 
(idition of the works of Jeremy Hentham is 
given a letter from the phiio,sopher toTliornpson, 
who had consulted him on the subject of estab¬ 
lishing a “ Chrestomathic ” school in Cork, 
'rhis is followed by a second letter (September 
1810) in which ho invites Thompson to stay at 
llis house while in Ijondon. Thompson after¬ 
wards resided with Benthain for several years ; 
but biisidcs the above, there is no further men¬ 
tion of him in Bowl ing s book. Ho was under 
the influence of Owen as well as Benthain, and 
hence wo find iii him a combination of radicalism 
witli socialism -of the love of freedom with 
the desire for eipiality ; and these tendencie.s 
re.inainoil unrei'oncilod, the latter finally pre¬ 
dominating. His jirineipal work is an Inquirg 
into the Principles of the JlislribiUion of Wealth 
most conducive to /fnnuui Jfappifiess (1824). 
It ** fell still-horn from the press,” says William 
Pun:, who republished it in a oon.siderably 
abridged .shape in 1850. Thompson died at 
Clonnksen, in the barony of lloscarbcry, county 
of Cork. He made a will leaving the great 
bulk of his ))ioperty, consisting of freehold 
estate in that county, to triistcos for the purpose 
of jiropagating his principles and aiding in their 
])ractical a])plieation. Ho also bequeathed his 
books to the library of the first co-operative 
community that shouM bo established in Great 
Britain or Irolainl. Following the example of 
Boiitham, and wishing, like him, to protest 
.against what he considered a mischievous pre¬ 
judice, he directed that his body should be 
publicly o.xamined by a lecturer on anatomy, and 
the skeleton pre.served in an anatomioal museum. 
His editor states that these directions wore com¬ 
plied with, notwithstanding strong opposition 
on the part of the neighbouring peasantry. But 
the disposition of his pro])erty was contested by 
some of his relative-s ; and, when Pare re-edited 
the Iiujuinj, litigation respecting it was still 
going on in the Iri.sh court of chancery. 

The title of Thoin|)sou’s principal work luay ho 
reganU'd a.s implying a protest again.st the Oktiio- 
in>\ Economisis, wlio declare, as dll Bknioh for 
example, that they are coueerned, not with happi¬ 


ness, but with wealth, and are perhaps even bound 
to omit all considerations which have no influence 
on wealth. For happiness, Thompson holds, the 
distribution of wealth is more important than the 
increase of its amount, chiefly because a right dis¬ 
tribution teiuls to moral improvement. To this 
subject, accordingly, his work is devoted. He sets 
out from the principle of utility, conceived accord¬ 
ing to the Benthamite formula, and from the 
economic as.siirnption that labour is the sole source 
of wealth, as well as the sole measure of value. 
He then lays down the following as the three 
natural laws of distribution: “ (1) All labour ought 
to be free and voluntary, as to its direction and 
continuance ; (2) all the prodiict.s of labour ought 
to be .secured to the producers of them ; and (3) 
all exchanges <*f these ])rodiicts onglit to be free 
and voluntary.” The r)|>eration of the second law 
would le;ul to inerpuilily of distiibution ; but, 
according to him, equality, as the means of the 
greatest l>a))pine8M, should be the rule, except in 
so far as inequality is admittedly necessary to 
gimrantee the security of enjoyment reejuired for 
the stimulation of human energies and the con- 
.secpieut continu.mce of prodnrtion. As things now 
are, the labourer receives, instead of the entire 
produce of his labour, only a bare maintenance, a 
largo part being absorbed by the chiiins of the 
landlord for rent and the capitali.st for profit. 
These claims ho does not absolutely disi)ute, but 
thinks that their amount should l)e greatly reduced. 
Under the present organisation of industry, how¬ 
ever, he believes the reconcilement of equality with 
security to be but imperfectly attainable, and he 
accordingly propose.s to substitute for the present 
economic order, resting on individual competition, 
anew .system, essentially that of Owen, founded 
on mutual co-operation in communities based on 
voluntary a.ssociation. In the course of the dis¬ 
cussion hero summarised, it becorne.s plain, as 
Menger has observed, that Thomjison had conceived 
ami worked out the theory of surplus value, which 
Invs been commonly attributed to Rodbbrtus or 
Maux. lu meeting actual or po.ssible objections 
to his system, he goes into an interesting polemic 
against the doctrines of Malthus. He hoped that 
the regime of voluntary equality in the distribution 
of wealth and the means of enjoyment would be 
attained, if only restraints were removed, through 
the action of reason, early education, and the 
dilfiLsion of knowledge ; and repudiates any use of 
force to establish it. Thompson’s faults of style 
have interfered with the elfect of his work. His 
treatment is prolix', there is a good deal of re¬ 
petition, and some undue elaboration of common¬ 
places. But tl)e book is throughout elevated in 
moral tone, and, notwithstanding its erroneous or 
visionary elements, contains imicli that is sugge.stive 
ami awakening. 

llis other publications were : An appeal oj 
one-half of the human race. Women, against the 
pretensions of the other half. Men, to retain them in 
political, and thence in civil and domestic slavery ; 
in reply to a paragraph in Mr, {James) MiWs 
celebrated Article on Government, 1825.— labour 
lieu'imtcd. The Claims of lAdmir and Capital 
conciliated ; or how to secure to labour the whole 
products of its exertions, IS 27 .—I Practical direc- 
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Horn for the ^eedy and ecoiwnicQl eetaJblishvient 
of Communities on the principles of Mutual Co- 
operation^ United Possessions^ and Equality of 
Exertions and of the means of enjoy7nent, 1830. 

Ill the last-named work, whilst he maintains the 
necessity of freedom in entering a community; 
when a member has once entered, freedom is 
entirely sacrificed to equality. Tlie nature of the 
labour to be performed by each member is tleter- 
mined by a universal vote, which practically means 
that it is fixed by the elected administrators of the 
community, 

[Parc, preface to his edition of Thompson’s /ji,- 
Lippert in Handb. der -Held, 

%v>zi Bucher ziir sozialen (Jeschlchte Eiiylands .— 
Monger, Das Recht anf den vollen Arbeitsertrug. 
—J. H. Mill, Autob. (ed. 1873), p. 12.5.] j. k. r. 

THONISSEN, Jean Joseph (1816-91), w.-us 
born at Hasselt (Belgium), and died at Louvain. 
A statesman and an authority of ttie first rank 
on crimiiiai law, Thonisseii in politics !>ngcd 
to the Roman Catholic party, and while he 
was a sincere supporter of the Belgian constitu¬ 
tion, lie gave it a scconrl place to the encyclicals 
of the pope,—in short ho was ultramontane. 

In 1371, a Roman Catholic cabinet attained 
power for the first time in Belgium. Thonissen 
refused then to take part in it, ho had little 
ambition for power, and he preferred to retain 
his chair at the Roman Catholic university of 
Louvain, where from 1818 to 1884 he gave 
instruction in penal and criminal law. It, was 
only on 16th June 1884 that he became a 
minister of state, but in October 1887 his 
health obliged him to resign office. 

As a lawyer his works, and in particular his 
Pjtvdes sur le droit p4ml ehez les andens (4 vols. 
8vo, 1868,1869, and 1875), made his reputation. 
He considered capital punishment as useless for 
the repression of crime, and frankly sought to 
abolish it. 

As an economist he employed his elegant, calm, 
and lucid style to contend with socialism by proof 
from history. Thus in 1850 he wrote Le Eocia- 
lisme et ses Premesses (2 vols. 18mo), and in the 
following year Le Socialisme dans le pafisi (3 vols. 
18mo). These two works remodelled, formed the 
following Le Socialisme depuis Vantiquite jusqu*d 
la constitution fran^aise du I 4 . janvier 1S5%, 
“Ideas,” he wrote in the introduction of this 
book, “ .should be combated by other ideas. . . . 
The intelligence of the masses must be raised, and 
morality brought home to their hearts.” But, 
according to him, to bring morality home to the 
heart could only mean to reclaim it to Roman 
Catholicism. “There can only be one form of 
wonsliip,” he exclaimed, 19th February 1873, in 
the tribune of the chamber of representative.s, where 
he had been sent by the electoral college of Hasselt 
1863. Thus he protested against freedom of 
religion, as during the same session ho protested 
against freedom of the press. 

His loyal and open mind, liis cordial and sober 
bearing in private life, earned him, however, 
general esteem even among ids political opponents. 

A. C. f. 


THORNTON, Henry (1762-1815), banker, 
was M.P. for Southwark from 1783 till his 
death. He was one of the founders of the 
Sierra Leone Company (see African Companies, 
Early), of wl.ioli he was for a time oliairman. 
Tliornton sliarcd the views of jiis friend William 
Wilberforce, and was the reiirosontativo of 
business ainong a group which, liiough small, 
was a marvellously well jf(iii{)pcd body of men, 
and of whom W. Pi"Twas the most prominent. 
Thornton was in favour of a graduated income- 
tax and pnid his contribution liimself to tlie 
exche(iuer “on the scale of liis ideal not his 
legal debt.” (See Confemporary Review^ vol. 
Lwiii. art. on “ F. F. Sb*|d)cii” by Miss J. 
Wedgwood.) Ho was also tlie I’lthor of several 
devotional work.s, which v/ere very popular. 

Thornton published in 1802 An Jyiquirij into 
the Nature and Ejfeols of the Paper Currency of 
England, London, 8vo; the value of which is 
attested by T. Tooke iu his History of Prices, 
vol. iv. p. 85. It was reviewed by F. TIorner in 
the first number of the Edinburgh Rexieno, 
November 1802, with the aim of moulding the 
irregular materials of the original work into a 
useful arrangement (see Meinoirs of F. Hoimer, 
vol. i. p. 203). Horner’s analysis treats the 
subject under four heads: (1) Ijo considers the 
principles involved in the general theory of paper 
credit;.(2) and (3) ho summarises Thornton’s 
account of the system of credit and paper money 
estabMshod iu England, and his statement of the 
difiiculties of the Bank of England iu 1787 (see 
Bullion Committee, Report of)) and (4) he quotes 
and discusses Thornton’s views with regard to 
the influences of the paper currency upon prices, 
Thornton’s book contains a temperate defence of 
the action of the legislature in suspending cash 
payments. He also published in 1811 the Substance 
of two Speeches on the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mitlee, London, 8vo. 

[Gentleman's Magazine, vol. Ixxxv. pt. i. p. 182.] 

H. B. E. 

THORNTON, William Thomas (1813- 
1880), economist, in 1836 entered the London 
lipuse of the East India Company (^^.v.). 
On the transfer of the government to the 
crown, Thornton was appointed secretary for 
public works in the India office, which post lie 
held till his death. He was made a C.B. in 

1873. Besides the economic works mentioned 
below, he jiublished several volumes of verse, 
and translated Iforaxe, 

Thornton’s earlier works were Overpopulation, 
London, 1846, 8vo, and A Plea for PeasarU 
Proprietors, London, 1848, 8vo, a new edition 
of which, enlarged and improved, appeared in 

1874. His work On Labour, London, 1869, 8vo, 
is of greater interest. The first chapter contains an 
elaborate criticism of the theory of price, as depend¬ 
ing upon the equation of supply and demand. 
Thornton’s own view is that price is deter¬ 
mined by competition, which competition, again, 
depends upon the estimates formed by the 
competitors, of prosjiective supply and demand. 
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the coiijpetition being, in nearly all cases, between 
the dealers. The price of labour is d«itermined 
in the same way except that the com])etitioii is 
between the customers and not the dealers. 
“In a state in which labourers are too poor 
to combine . . . tlie price of labour is deter¬ 
mined . . , by combination among the masters.” 
IiKtidentally in a footnote., Tlnji'iiton attacks the 
theory of tlm VVaokh Fund (7. d.). 11 is arguments 

called forth from his Inend and colleague J. S. 
Mill (y.n.) a conij)I(;te retractation of his former 
view. The <djapt<T “on the claims and rights of 
labour” contiiiis a vigorous ouslaught upon the 
position of those who advocate, on the grounds of 
jiistici*, wliat has sincu; heen much before the public 
under tlie plirase of “a living wage” (see Wages ). 
Nevertheless, Thornton sliovvs genuine sympathy 
with the working classes. At a time when 
trade unions were not strong, as they are now, 
in public opinion, and wlieu the Shellield out¬ 
rages liad only recently occurred, he recognised in 
unions the best means for workmen to strengthen 
their position. Under the licading of “labour 
and capital in antagonism,” he <liscusses in tiiru 
the “Finds of trade unionism,” “its ways and 
means,” and lastly “its good and evil.” Sym¬ 
pathetic, however, as is his attitude towards 
unionism, he regards it, in great measure, as 
educational, and as tending in the end to 
bring about a closer allianc(! between capital ami 
labour, d'ho goal to which he looks forward 
is “caj)ital and labour in alliance,” ami the 
conclusion of the book contains a sympathetic 
notice of industrial jKirtnerships (see PftoKiT- 
Shauing), co-operative stores and co-operative 
societies (.see Co oi'EnATloN). A poetic epilogue 
sets forth “ Labour’s Utopia.” Thornton also 
wrote Indutu Puhlio Works a/td coymtle Indian 
Topics^ London, ISTf), 8vo. 

[Annual /{fii/isler, 1880, p. 175.] H. K. k. 

TUHALrj. A person in thraldom, from the 
Anglo-Saxon Ihrtvl, a sla.V(j (sec Siouvi's). it. il. 

TIIHFF-FIKLI) SYSTliM (with Twg-Fikld 
System), d'lic open or common arable lields 
of mcdi.cval Manous were most frequently 
divided into t]ire(3 sections, which appear to 
have been very «)ften called the hiast Field, 
West Field, and South Field. From tlicse 
have been derived numerous local names in all 
parts of Fiiglaml. Those heilgeloss tichls were 
divided into farloiKjs by wide balk.s of gra.ss, 
eacli furlong consisting of parallel acre or half 
acre strips (^selionrs), eacli divided olf from the 
next by a narrow balk of turf. At one end of 
each furlong, where the plough turned, was a ; 
slip called i\u' hradland, which ran transversely 
across the ends or lieads of the strips. The 
holding of each tenant, whether freeholder or 
villein, was scattered in strips all over these 
fields, ami tlie strips, which formed the demesiio 
of the lonl of Iho manor were often intcrmiiigleil 
with the others. 'I'hese were cultivated by the 
joint labour of his tenants. Tbvo of theseyiVA/s 
were under crop, while the tliinl lay fallow for 
twelve months ; or rather, iVom the August 
harvest of one year to the autumnal ploughing 


and sowing of the next. Thus field A, which had 
been sown with wheat in the previous autumn, 
would be reaped in August; and B, which was 
sown with barley in the spring, would also be 
harvested about the same time*; but C would 
liave been lying fallow from tlie harvest of the 
previous year. The following year A would 
yield a crop of barley j B would lie fallow ; 
and 0 would bo under wheat. In the third 
year A would be fallow ; B would have grown 
wheat; while C would have yielded a crop of 
barley * but oats, rye, or beans would of course 
have been grown occasionally instead ol barley. 
In tliis way, out of a villein's virgate, or holding 
of about 30 acres, 20 would always bo under 
crop. The system is shown clearly by the 
words which VinogradolF quotes from can In¬ 
quisition of 20 Hen. III. n. 14, in the Record 
ollicc: sunt ibidem 360 (wrue terroe . . . et 
seminake sunt per annum acrce. 

On tlie txro-field system, which was merely 
an altcrnatiun of crop and fallow on the arable 
land of a manor divided into two sections or 
fields, there would only be 15 acres of each 
ViiiGATK enltivated annuall}^ It was, hoAvever, 
doubtless the custom to alternate the crop on 
the half which was in use, wheat being 
succeeded after the fallow year by barley, oats, 
rye, or beans. 

It is probable that the villeins (see 
ViLLANUs) who joined their teams to work the 
eight-oxen plouglis belonging to the lord 
of the manor joined them similarly for their 
own common cultivation. The scattered slips 
of one villein in the cast field, for instance, 
were thus being [ilonglied indiscriminately 
with their own by his neighbours, wliile lie 
and some associates vvere reciprocating by 
equally iiidiscriniiiiate ploughing in tlie west 
field, the south field meanwliilc lying fallow. 

These liedgeless, and so open fields, needed 
tcniporary fencing to k«*e]> the cattle, allowed 
to wander over tlie fallows, from trestiassing 
on the crops, and one of the laws of Ina 
(Wilkins, Leges Aiuflo-Uax., p. 21, ^ 42), in 
alluding to tliis, shows that the general system 
was at work in the 7tli century. Its opening 
words, ‘*if churls liave a coinnion meadow 
or otlier partible (pjeddl) land to close in,” 
t.i\ to fence, clearly relate to open-field cultiva¬ 
tion with its laml partible into virgates and 
their component strips. 

Tlie meadows reserved for the hay crop were 
similarly fenced in for the necessfiry part of 
the year (see Lammas - Lands), and were 
shared, as were wood, waste, and brushwood, 
in due proportion to the amount of eacli man’s 
arable hohiing. 

This curious system possibly points, as 
V^inogra»lotV observes, not to the manor, but 
to the primitive Village Communities 
in wliich all had annually apportioned shares, 
and no one owned any part of the arable land 
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in severalty. This system, which still sur¬ 
vives in Russia and elsewhere on the con* 
tincnt, has loft many traces in modern 
England, and since the middle of the 18th 
century, thousands of enclosure acts liave been 
passed to effect the transition to present 
methods. People now living have experienced 
great difficulty in consolidating property which 
has devolved upon them in the state of 
scattered acre plots a mile or more apart. 

[Scrutton, Commons and Common Fields ,— 
Seebohm, Village Commimily. — Vinogradolf, 
Villainage in England.—G. L. Coin me. Village 
Community,] r. h. 

THREEPENCE. English silver coin, first 

struck in the reign of Edward VI. 

Frjni the year 1663, when the practice of 
milling the edges of silver eoin.s was introduced, 
the pieces of lower denomination thaM the sixpence 
we.'-'j litj longer struck for general cii *’*’ tion, 
though they were manufactured each year in 
small <iuantities for distribution with tlic Maundy 
alms. Thus the threepence, in common with the 
other Maundy coins (4d., 2d., Id.), is still issued 
with a smooth edge. 

From 1663 to 1844 no threepences were coined 
for general circulation. In* 1845, however, 
£16,434 in coins of this denomination were 
struck, in addition to the small quantity recpiired 
as Maundy coin ; and from that date to the present 
time threepences have been coined for general 
use in every year except 18J7, 1848, 1852, and 
1869, when cciiis for the Maundy distribution 
only were struck. 

The following list gives the weights of the coins 
of this denomination since their introduction in 
the reign of Edward VI. 
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THRIFT. 

1. Natural Conditions, p. 539 ; 2. Political Conditions, 
p. 589; 3. Opportunities for oiijoynieiit and religious 
and moral ideas, p. 539; 4. Opportunities for saving 
and the reward of saving, p. 539. 

Thrift may be defined as that disposition 
which leads us to prefer future wellbeing to 
present enjoyment. As the wealth which can 
be extracted from natural objects has limits, 
whilst the desires of man arc unlimited, it 
would be easy even for the most favourably- 
situated to consume in idleness, in riot, or in 
sheer waste, the whole of the retuiii to their 
labour. That mankind do not usually act thus 


is due to the faculty of forethought. Thrift is 
made possible by foresight; it is stren^hened 
by habit and instruction. Wealth itself is 
most rapidly increased not by saving at all 
costs, but by su?li saving as is cciupatiblo with 
Iiigh productive efficiency. Economists have 
found it no easy matter to note the circum¬ 
stances faviuiialtlc or ninavourablo to thrift, as 
they appear to u[)erato i.ow one way and now 
the other. 

1. Natural Conditions,— The spirit of thrift 
may be encouraged or depressed by conditions of 
soil, climate, and situation. In some countries 
nature discourages thrift by anticipaiing every 
want; in others by making the return of self- 
denial petty or uncertain. Naniral conditions 
which call for energetic eflort,antl oisure its reward, 
encourage thrift; and, accordingly, thrift is most 
conspicuous among the peoples of the temperate 
zone. The utmost frugality and simplicity are 
often practised in tropical countries, but this is 
commonly due to a low state of the arts of pro¬ 
duction combined with a dense population ; in 
other words, it is the result of necessity. 

2. Political Conditions. — The influence of 
political conditions on tlie spirit of thrift is 
manifold. In general, order and security stimulate 
thrift. If men are to save, they must be assured 
that they will bo allowed to keep the wealth 
whicii they lawfully acquire. Political freedom 
or self - government may strengthen habits of 
thrift by making men more manly and rational. 
But these considerations do not exhauat the 
subject. The tyranny which excludes a people 
from public life aiul social distinction sometimes 
intensifies thrift by making wealth the sole object 
of desire. Thus the Jews of" the middle ages 
seemed to absorb as by magic the wealth of the 
Cbrislian kingdoms in which they were regarded 
as an inferior race. The Christian peoples subject 
to the Ottoman Porte are note<l for their spirit of 
accumulation. 

3. Opportunities for Enjoyment^ and lieligious 
and Moral Ideas. — These exert an immense 
influence upon the i)ractice of saving. It is only 
in exceptional ages that any considerable part of 
mankind has any great range of pleasures ; but in 
.sucli ages, e.g. the prosperous period of the Roman 
empire or the twentieth century, the expenditure 
on pleasure becomes enormous. Self-indulgence 
reacts oti temperament, and the public become 
more and more averse to the privation inij)lied 
in frugality. Religious ideas may modify these 
tendencies; there can be little doubt that an 
austere form of religion, if it does not break 
individual energy, favours the growth of riches. 
The fiowland Scotch, the New Englanders, and, 
in a less degree, the English mercantile class, from 
the time of the Commonwealth to the commence¬ 
ment of this century, are instances which will 
occur to all students of national character. But 
whilst individual examples of asceticism occur in 
the most luxurious age, abundant opportunities of 
pleasure sap the force of ascetic doctrines with the 
body of the people. 

4. Opportunities for SavUg, a?ui the Rmoard 
of Saving. —An abundance of safe and profitable 
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investments for accumulated capital tends to 
proMioH^ tlio spirit of thrift. Throughout the 
middle ages capital was scarce, and therefore 
coniniande«l high rates of interest, hut the 
openings for its safe employment were few. In 
niodei n times these openin^rs liavr* been multiplied. 
Savings banks, co-(jperaf ive and building societies 
liave nuule it easy to inve;-,t petty savings, and 
have thus (lilliised the spirit ol accumulation. 
J3ut these facilities for investment have, in com- 
biiiatiou with other causes, promoted the growlli 
of eai»ital to siich an extent that the return on 
capital has seriously diminished, and the reward 
of the sacritice involved in thrift has dwindled in 
iJioportion. How the fall in tlje rate of interest 
will alfect the spirit of Mirift is a ditlicult and 
intfuvsting puost ion. Men must continue to save 
as an iiismanec against want of employment, 
illm*ss, or old age ; and what they save they will 
continue, to invest, though tlui return on their 
investmeuts may become small. Hope Is the 
most [towe.rful spur to thrift as to cve,ry other 
exertion of will, and it must be enfeebled when 
the rcwaisl of exertion grows steadily smaller and 
smaller. That reward will disappear altogether 
if tlie statii should push to extremes the policy of 
relieving the incapable from the consequences of 
their eaj)aeity at the expense of those who could 
provide for tbeinselves. It is as true now as 
when llurke LMuployed the quotation: “Magnum 
veetigal cst parsimonia.” Many incidental refer¬ 
ences to tlu) causes winch alfect thrift are to be 
found in almost all systematic treatises of political 
economy, sindi as Adam Smith's Wmlih of 
Mill’s Pnneiplea of PoliUail Economy, 
M:irshall'a Principles of Economics; and the 
literature of ])hilanthropy abounds in suggestions 
for encouraging thrift. 8ocialist literature con¬ 
tains many passages in depreciation of thrift, and 
Mummery ami Hobson’s Physiology of industry 
is an ingenious argument against extreme thrift; 
but tlie subject is hardly one which admits of 
discussion in separate treatise.s. v. c. M. 

TIIKVMSA. An iinaginaiy coin or luoiiey 
of account used by the Anglo-Saxons to denote 
throo-tifths of a sliilliiig when its value was 
livepenco, or about three-fourths of it when 
worth fourpeueo. It was therefore perhaps 
equivalent to thrcepeuoo ; but the matter is 
not free from <lillicnlty. The wergild of a 
ceorl ill tho days of jEthelstaii was 206 
thrynisw, which were (.'(jual to 200 Mercian 
shillings (Wilkins, L^ges Anglo-Sax., pi. 71). 

R. H. 

TIIUNEN', Johann IIkinkich vo.n (1783- 
1850) was son of a landed proprietor in Olden- 
hurg. Ho received his early cilucation at the 
high school of Jever, wdiich was near the place 
of his hivth, and was afterwards thoroughly 
instructed in tho theory and practice of agri¬ 
culture. He setthxl in .Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
on the estab; of Tellow, wliieh he had imrcliased, 
ami which became famous for tlie perfect system 
of eultivalion whi(di lie carriotl out there. In 
1830 the university of K»»stock conferred on 
him tho lioimrary degree uf<h.)ctor of philosophv. 


He was a noble-hearted and public-spirited 
man. Deeply impressed with a sense of the 
probability of a formidable conflict between the 
capitalist emjiloyers and the artisan class, he 
devoted serious attention to social questions. 
The desire to do something towards averting 
such a catastrophe prompted alike his theoretic 
researches and liis piractical efforts. He thought 
it iiion.stroiis that, as the economists admitted, 
a working man obtained for his labour the 
hare cost of his maintenance, and be studied 
for a long time tlio problem of normal wages, 
milurgeindsser Arbeitslohn (see articles on 
Waoes). lie believed liirnself to liavc dis¬ 
covered its solution ; but his theorem on the 
subject has not Iummi generally accepted. 
^‘Setting out,” says (Jossa, “from arbitrary 
and insiilhcient pirmiises, ho arrives at the 
conclusion that the required amount is the 
geometric mean between a and p, where a is 
the value of the things necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of tho labourer and p that of tho 
products wliich are tho fruit of his labour.” 
Such was his confidence in the correctness of 
this formula that he desired s/ap to be en¬ 
graved on his tombstone. It may here be 
observed that, whatever be the worth of the 
proposition as an abstract theorem, Thlinen 
himself, in liis e.vperionce at Tellow, found it 
incapable of practical ap{)lication from the 
impossibility of detcrininiug the fruit of the 
labour of each individual, and accordingly 
adopted a dillcrent system—similar, however, 
in spirit and tendency—that, namely, of 
Pro FiT-suAKING, which ho was one of tho first 
to introduce. 

His principal work, in which this doctrine of 
natural wages liiids a place, is entitled Der isolirte 
StcuU in Jkziehang auf Lcmdwirthschafl und 
National-oehoioviie (1st vol. 1826, 2nd ed. 
1842 ; 2nd vol. 1850-1863 ; 3rd vol. 1863). 
It is hriglitly written, and takes rank as an 
economic classic. ’I'lie primary object of the 
work was to establisli certain principles by which 
agriculturists could ascertain the best system ol 
cultivation to be adopted under given conditions, 
ami ill particular to iletermiiie the natural terri¬ 
torial distribution of those systems according to 
the distance from the market. Ho had studied 
the theory of Ue.nt independently of Ricardo, 
ami arrived at results similar to his; but he 
thought the “ rent of situation,” though not 
imleed ignored by the English economist, had not 
btHMi sullicieiitly'considered by him. He applies 
to the problem the same method which Ricardo 
habitually followed, the study of an imagined 
state of hicts, in which abstraction was made of 
all the non-esseutial features of the real case. 
He supposes an isolated region, without navigable 
rivers or c.auals, similar throughout as regards 
fertility ; and be asks according to what law the 
distance from the centre, where the sole market 
is situated, modilies the system of cultivation to 
’oe i)ursued in the several concentric belts of 
ti-rritory. That distance is, of course, only one 
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of the elements of the practical question which 
the cultivator has to decide, the system to be 
adopted as the most j)roIitable depending also on 
the capabilities of the soil, the price of labour, 
and other data ; and the effects of these other 
conditions would re<piire to be studied separately 
in a similar manner. But the method followed is 
legitimate, provided that no real element is finally 
left out of account. It is difficult, however, to 
verify results arrived at in this way ; and they 
have, like those of Ricardo, lost much of the 
practical value which might otherwise belong to 
them by the opening of the l;ioine markets to the 
productions of distant countries. 

The first part of JJer isolirfe Siaat was trans¬ 
lated into French by Laverriore (1852), and the 
second hy Wolkoff (1857). 

[Roscher, Ocsch. der iV. 0., p. 871>.—Cossa. 
Introd. to the Study of P. P., Fiiglisl'. cd. p. 401. 
- liippert in llandb. der Sul(lisw>'sseo 1 .<icha/ten.- 
^6d\fiy I^ntf'f.-Sharing, 1884. ; J. K. I. 

TICAJj. The standard of value a i the 
?rioiioy of account in Siam is the tical, a silver 
coin weighing 283 *5 grains of silver 902 fine. 
It is rated as equal to three-fifths of a Mexican 
Dollar (q.v.). The tical is divided into thirty- 
two pies, the Pie (q.v.) being itself divided 
into ats and half-ats. Two hundred cowries 
are generally accepted as the c<puvalent of the 
pie, but since the coinage, in 1887, of copper 
pics, ats, and lialf-ats, the use of cowrie shells 
(see Cowrie), as currency, has been largely 
discontinued. 

The Siamese currency system is as follows:— 


4 pies = 1 fuang 1 

2 fuangs = 1 sailing Uilver coins. 

4 sailings or 32 pies == 1 tical J 
4 ticals =1 tamluiigl moneys of ac 

20 tainlungs = 1 cattie / count. 

F. B. A. 

TILLAGE DUTIES is a term found in the 
Irish financial system before the union with 
Great Britain. In the early years of the reign 
of George 11. an act was passed to encourage 
tillage of the soil and inland navigation (3 Geo. 
II. c. 3, Irish). Commissioners were apjioiiitcd 
to carry out the act, and to them power was given 
to levy certain small duties on dice, cards, plate, 
coaches, and other articles of luxury, c. A. ii. 

TIME BARGAINS. 

Defined, p. 541; Contracts for Future Delivery, p. 541; 
Options, p. 641; Time Bargains in Specified Goods, 
p. 642 ; Time Bargains in Goods Described by Quality, 
p. 642; Produce Clearing Arrangements, p. 642; Ger¬ 
man Legislation on Time Bargains, p. 642; Efl'ect of 
German Ijegislation on Buslnes.s, p. 643. 

Time Bargains are contracts entered into 
between two parties for the transfer at a 
fixed price of a certain quantity of a com¬ 
modity, security, or right from one to the 
other on a specified future date or within a 
specified time from the date of the contract. 
In colloquial language they fall under two heads, 


viz. (1) sales or purchases for 'Muture*' or 
“ forward ” delivery; (2) options. 

(1) Contractsforfuture Delivery .—lii practice 
the parties to those contracts are the body of 
l»ersoiis foiTiiug “the market” in the artioh 
or security dealt in and th'i persons doing 
business with them. The terms einploied 
to denote such contracts vary ;u dilierent 
departmeiiLs of Inisincs-. On the stock ex 
change all contracts are Cor future didivery 
unless otherwise speciiied, the "contract iiote” 
otating that such and such a security has been 
bought or sold for the neyt “settlement” —that 
is within, at longest, uinetecn days from the 
date of purchase ; the intervals between stock 
exchange settlements being usually about 
fifteen days, and only occ;lonally^ longer, 
except for consols, in wliich there are monthly 
settlements. In practice actual delivery of 
securities may take longer owing to various 
causes, such as delay in obtaining signatures to 
transfer deeds, but, in theory, the conti’aet 
should be fulfilled on the ilate mentioned. If 
a buyer or seller wishes to take or make imme- 
diale delivery, the bargain is entered as “for 
cash ” ; but such bargains can only be made, 
except as a matter of negotiation, in consols 
and a few other stocks of the highest class. 
For these latter two prices are regularly quoted 
in the official list—one " for money ” and the 
other "for the account.'* Even in their case, 
however, the price par excellence is the “ac¬ 
count** price, and any one inquiring "what are 
consols now,** would receive that price as a 
reply. 

In other great markets, such as those for 
wheat, cotton, iron, and other leading com¬ 
modities, tlie usual practice is to quote a price 
for "prompt” delivery and a series of other 
prices for a fortnight, and for one, two, three, 
or more months "forward.** The customs in 
these markets vary from time to time, being 
changed to suit the altering conditions of busi¬ 
ness. In wheat and cotton it is often possible 
to piake contracts six or seven months ‘ ‘ forward,” 
either for delivery or sale; in iron the most 
usual forward terms are "onemonth” or "three 
months,” but there have been periods in the 
history of the Glasgow pig-iron market when 
"cash in a fortnight” was one of the recognised 
modes of settling transactions. In all these 
cases the principle is the same, namely, that the 
parties agree that a cextain quantity of a given 
article shall be transferred for a consideration 
at a given date. 

(2) Options .—An option contract gives the 
buyer of the option (called on the stock ex¬ 
change the "giver,** because ho "gives** money 
for the option) the right to purchase, or sell, 
a specified amount of a certain commodity or 
security, during a period the termination of 
which is stated in the contract. It is more 
frequently employed in the case of securities 
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Ilian (.;tnninodiii«‘S. Tlin stoitk cxeliaiigc doiilcr 
in ojitioiiH quot^^s a jnicc expressed as so inueli 
per eeiit of Uni iioiiiiiial value of tlie stocks lie 
is pre[)are<l to do bargains in on this system. 
If he '‘takes money” for the right to buy a 
Hccurity from In'm, lie is selling a “call.” If he 
receives the eonsideratioii for the right to sell 
to him, he sells a “ ])ut.” Dealings are also not 
unfreipieiitly made in “put and call” options ; 
ami in <his case the “ taker ” of the money con¬ 
tracts either to buy from or to sell to the “giver” 
at tlni latter’s ojition, within the period named. 
The juice for this option is of course higher 
than for “single ” options (see Put and CALii). 

There is nothing in the juineijile of a “time 
bargain ” whieh makes it necessarily a specu¬ 
lative transaction foi- either jiarty. (8cc the 
tividenco given by Air. 0. W. Medley before 
the Royal Commission on the London stock 
exchange, 81.‘t7 cf .sw/.). 

It is imjiortant to note that those who attack 
“time, hargains ” us encouraging sjieoulation, almost 
invarialdy mean bargains in which the party whom 
we may call the “customer,” as opjiosed to the 
iiKTidiant, dealer, or “jobber,” makes a sale. In 
other words, they disajiprove of saica for the fall, 
and think tliat they can lie prohibited, failing to 
jierceivo the elementary truth that tor every seller 
there must he u buyer. It is strange that this 
fact with all it iin|dies is so often forgotten. It is 
ahsolut(dy necessary for any one who wishes to 
umlerstaml the })henonu‘ua of market to keep it 
tirnily in his mind. 

[Arthur Kllis, Market FlactaatiunH. The evi- 
deiu^e given before the Hoynl Commission on the 
JiOiidoii Stock Exchange, 1877, in which various 
witnesses, besides Mr. Medley referred to above, 
gave their views on “ time bargains.”] 

[See ClkakiN(J System ; Dkalkii ; E.xchanuk, 
Stock; Eutuuks; (jrading; Jobber; Market; 
Oi'TioNS; Produce Clearing ; Prompt ; Put and 
Call ; Settiang Day.] w. h. 

It sliouM ho pointed out that in the case of stock- 
exchajig«! transactions, winch are nominally settled on 
the half-monthly, and in the case of consols on the 
laoHf/i/t/account-day, tlu*. really sy)em»lalivo transactions 
are not generally closed on the next account-day, but 
carried over (see Cauhyisc} Ovkk). No doubt the 
dillerence between the contract pi ice and the market i»rico 
of the day must, when tlie aeeount is made up, be paid ; 
but, as in Urn ease of many time iKirgainsin prexiuce, the 
margin must alst) be constantly kept up, this docs not 
dilferentiato stock-exchange lime bargains from produce 
time bargains. The real difference between tiuv two 
classes of transactions is, that the pnxluco speculation 
is for a dollnite, the stock-exchange sj)eculation for an 
indetlnite period. 

►Stock-exchange OiTlONS are very rarely sold for 
the next acc»mnt-day. Sometimes a very long time is 
given. In this case therefore the vendor of the option, 
who runs an unlimited risk, speculates for a ilelinite 
long period, without having to pay up dilferences or to 
keep \ip a margin, as he would have to do in the case of 
a speculative iincomlitional sale on the stt>ck exchange 
or of a time bargain in prcnluce. 

Time bargains in produce must bo divided into 
two classes. In the one case specitlivl goo<is are .sold, 
in the other ca.so a quantity of goods descrilied by 
quality, but not otherwise specilled, is sold. 

(a) Time hininins in spedficti jrooi/.s.—-If a cargo of 
sugar shipped per CdutaWi which left Mauritius on the 
1 st February, is sold, the purchaser need not take delivery 
till the cargo arrives, which may take three mouths. As 


agcneral rule the ships which carry such cargoes call Cot 
orders in the Channel and the purchasers are freijuently 
speculators who try to resell the cargo either in the 
United Kingdom or some continental port. On arrival 
of the ship in Falmouth, or whatever other port may be 
selected, the captain telegnphs to the consignee of the 
ship, who informs tlie purchaser, who then directs the 
ship to iirocced to the port to which he has sold the 
cargo. Ill this case the vendor is not a .speculator, but 
the purchaser generally is—he does not intend to take 
delivery liiinself, but to resell before arrival. 

(b) 'Time banjains in goods described by qmlity. —These 
are generally of a more .syieculative character than tho.se 
first named, because both vendor and purchaser may be 
speculators ; tlie former may sell goods he does not 
po.ssess with the intention of repurchasing at a cheaper 
price, the latter may not intend to take delivery, but to 
sell with a iiroflt, and only to pocket the dillerence. 
Hut time bargains of tliis nature are frciiueutly entered 
into by the purcliaser for entirely non-speculative 
imrixises. Thus a spinner who uses certain qualities of 
cotton, and has sold yarn to the consumer for several 
months ahead, ynnst buy the qualities of cotton used by 
him for delivery at the time ho wants them. In his case 
the omission to male a tine bargain would be speculation. 

Proiluce Clearing arrangements deal exclusively with 
time Iwirgains in goods tlescribed by quality. The work¬ 
ing of the.se time bargains cannot be properly understood 
unless these clearing-house arrangements "are studied. 
There are three important clearing-house.s of this nature 
in England : - 

(a) The Cotton Association in Liverpool for time 
bargains in cotton (see Ci-earino Sv.stkm, Cotton 
Clea Hisa). 

(b) The Corn Association of Livei pool for time bargains 
in wheat and grain generally. 

(c) The Ijondon Produce Clearing-House for all kinds 
of prixlnc^ which is chietly used for time bargains in 
colfee (.see Ci.eaiuno). 

It should bo pointed out that time bargains in goods 
<le.scribed by quality are necessarily contineil to certain 
kinds of goods produced in qualities which can be easily 
classiticd hy reference to cerbiin standard types. With 
some kinds of goods (e.;;. wool) this is impossible. 
►Such goo«ls are therefore goner.illy bought hy sample 
obtaineii from the specified lot which the vendor has to 
soil. It would be interesting to (?xamine, by tiie aid of 
statistic.s, whether the lluctuations in this class of goods 
are less violent than the lluetuatioiis In tho.se which are 
sold by description. The result would throw some light 
on the economic advantages or disadvantages of time 
bargains. 

(hrman hgislation on time bnrgahi^.—The subject of 
time bargains was gone into very carefully by an iinperial 
commission in Berlin which took evidence four or live 
years ajo under the chiiiiinanship of Dr. Koch, the 
governor of the Reichsbank. 

The report of the conimi.ssiou led to the passing of 
the Gorman Bourse law of 1896, which, however, went 
much further in the direction of .state interference than 
the. recommendations contained in the report, and the 
proposals of the original Government Bill. The statute 
in question, which came into force on 1st January 1897, 
after delining the term “ time bargains ” in a somewhat 
complicated manner, and so as to exclude contracts of 
the nature described above, sub. (A), deals with the 
class of transactions to which it refers in tw'O separate 
ways: (a) it prohibits time bargains (1) in mining and 
industrial .sliarc.s, and in shares in comx>anies not having 
a capital of at least 20,000,000 marks (£1,000,000); (2) 
in corn and flour; (3) in such stock-exchange securitie.s 
or kinds of produce as the federal council or the 
autlioritles of any stock exchange or produce exchange 
luay by order declare to be subject to the prohibition ; 
(ft) as ivgards such classes of time bargains as are not 
prohibited under the rules referred to sub. a, it provides 
that they cannot be entered into except by persons 
registered as dealers on a register, to be kept for the 
purpose by the authorities by whom the local mercantile 
registers are kept and open to public inspection, and 
paying an admission foe and an annual registration fee 

Time bargains in prohibited securities or produce, 
and all time bargains between parties not being both 
registered in accordance with the above-mentioned re¬ 
quirements, are void, as well as any contracts of agency 
or partnership with reference to any such time bargains 
It 18 also provided that time bargains of the first- 
mentioned kind may not be ettected through any official 
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brolff^r, or referred to In any i)nnl^(l list of miotations 
{Horsengesd^, §§ -IR-r)'.*). 

Efff’ct of (lermon letfislafion on hiufincss. —The cflectof 
these provisions ns regards trade in jnroduco — luore 
esijecially com—has been ])artly todocentnilise business 
by withdrawing it from the great markets for time 
bargains to provincial places in which business in 
speciiled goods is transacted, which in several respects 
is an advantage; but it also appears that a great part 
of the business in question has been driven away from 
Germany altogether. This may, how«\er, in part l>e 
due to the spirit of non-compromising op|)osition with 
which the act was met by the tiad'-rs conciTiied. 
Several means of evasion have been atteinx»ted, but 
their legality is disputed. It is clear that the act 
has not ‘'lopped or hindered speculation, for rvhich 
there are always so mahy c.liannels open that tlu; 
obstruction of one or two inust of necessity be in- 
etfectivo; but the restriction of speoulation was not the 
principal object of Mu! act, whk h, i‘specially as regai ds 
corn, was intended to promote a greater .st-eu<iine.ss of 
prices, on the assumption that tluctnations must be 
more violent as long as tinn? bargains are allowed, .as 
these may be entered into to an un’imitcd extent, 
whilst business in specified goods is n il siially :t i 
to the slock (ff goods in e,\Istence. 'J'tie time during 
which the act, was in force has been tc«) short to allow 
any rel’r’ Ie <‘<iiicln3i«m to bo drawn as to reectivc- 
ness in this resix^ct, but it seems pKjbable * i! a pro- 
hibil-ion extending to one country only caniM»t have a 
permanent intluenco on prices. As regar«ls stock- 
exchange transae.tions, the otfect has been to divert the 
speculation from.time bargains to cash business with 
borrowed money or borrowed securities, which aflords 
exactly the same faeililios for gambling transactions as 
business in time bargains. 

[See liorse}i'Kti<juHf-K<mmission>'f Stenodrofihinrh^ Be- 
ichfe, with refei onca’- t-o answers to questions ‘J-P(and see 
the admirable summary of the answers in the index); 
Jidrsm-Hviini’fr-Knmmiitswn : Sitznngs- ProtoLoUe (par¬ 
ticularly pp. 241-367); see also the articles “Borscii- 
geschaf'to,” “ Zeitgesidiaftc," Bdrsenwescii ” (1st sup¬ 
plementary volume), “BdrseiigeseU” (2nd supplement¬ 
ary volume), in Conra<l’s llatxlwdrta'huvh and Professor 
Weber’s article in Goldschmidt’s Zeitu'hrifl fiir Handels- 
recht, vols. 43-45.1 - - 
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General Statement, p. 543 ; Tithe Gommututioii Act 

1830, p. 545 ; Terms of Commutation, p. 545; Im¬ 
propriated I’ithe, p. 545 ; Incidence of Tithe, p. 545. 

Tithk.s tvere originally free-will offerings, 
but gradually became compulsory, first by 
church la\v, afterwards hy statutes. Much of 
the law concerning them was the growth of 
practice sanctioned by the courts. The earliest 
authentic mention of tbciii, as custontary in 
England, seems to be in a document of the 
end of the 7tli century (Iladdan and Stubbs, 
Coiincils, h\. 191, 203). Neither the contested 
points.of date and of the tripartite division, 
nor the process by which a large proportion of 
tithes was acquired by religious houses or im¬ 
propriated by laymen, need be dealt with here; 
but the fact that a large part of the country 
has in consequence been for many centuries 
tithe-free is of real economic interest. Po])e 
Pascal II. (1099-1118) exempted all the lands 
of abbeys, monasteries, etc., from the payment 
of tithes ; Adrian IV. (1154-1159) restricted 
the exemption to Cistercians, Tenqdars, and 
Hospitallers ; Innocent III. (1198-1216) added 
the Proemonstratensians; the Lateraii council 
of 1215 ordained that only lands held before 
that date by these four “privileged orders” 
should be tithe-free. At the dissolution of the 
monasteries the bulk of the monastic lands 


made over to the king by 31 Hen. VTTT. c. 13 
remained, or became, by statute exempt fmm 
tithes ; but the lands of bouses dissolved before 
that year, 1539, were made subject to tithes if 
they had been free before. Forest land in the 
hands of the - »-own or its les.se'', but not of its 
feoffee, wore also free from this charge. 

Tithes were the tenth part, free of the cost 
of cultivation, but n->t. or collection, of the 
yearly inereaso of t>e Im d “ by ( he act of (jod,” 
not of the substance of tlu ground except in a 
few enstomary and local instances. Th iy were 
of three kinds--predial, arising immediately 
from tlie soil ; mixed, arising from things 
nourished by the soil; per.^onai, arising from 
tlie profits i>f industry. Ib’cdial tithes were 
paid by grain of all sorts, bei'iji and flax, hay, 
fruit, herbs, sallVon, acorns (under certain con¬ 
ditions), ruslies, wood of less than twenty years’ 
gi’owth, and, in the case of some non-timber 
trees, even of older growth ; mixed tithes were 
of colts, calves, lambs, 5vool, pigs, fowls or their 
eggs (not both), ducks, geese (but })erba]>s not 
turkeys), milk or cheese (not both), pigeons, and 
bees (in the form of wax and honey). Personal 
tithes were the tenth of the elem* profit of trades¬ 
men and artificers, with the tithes of mills and 
of fishing which were reckoned as personal—in 
the latter case the tenth iish was usually com¬ 
muted for a small suiri of money. Only in a 
few exceptional instances was tithe jmid on 
mines, quarries, limekilns, and salt; and it is 
only in the city of London and a very few other 
towns that houses and building lands have been 
subject to tithes until commuted by the City of 
London Tithes Act of 1879 (42 k 43 Viet. c. 
176). 

Corn, Imy, and wood comiiosed the great or 
rectorial tithes ; all others belonged to the class 
of small or vicarial tithes. In 1836 the former 
were usually reekoned at from Ss. to 7s., the 
latter at from 3s. to 4s. an acre. 

That disputes should ari.se was not wonderful. 
A claim put forward by a parson just before the 
Commutation Act of 1836 to the tithe of turnips 
gibwn to feed sheep, when tithe would be paid 
later on of the same sheep in the form of lambs 
and wool, illustrates one side of the question 
(ParliameTiiary Behaks^ 1835) ; but it is pretty 
certain that the clergy suffered oftener than the 
fanners from unfair treatment. Vexatious 
claims, unjust resistance to just claims, the in¬ 
convenience caused to^the clergy by their being 
obliged to receive their dues in kind, and to 
collect them themselves into their tithe-barns 
olf the dillerent farms in the parish, often pro¬ 
duced most undesirable friction between tithe- 
owners and tithe-payers, between pastors and 
their flocks. In later times, as tlie pressure of 
population increased the value of land, and as 
enclosures became common, such a charge upon 
cultivatiorn no doubt hindered the outlay o< 
capital upon the land, and thus economic argu* 
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merits were .'nMefl to .social ami moral objectiori.s 
to titlie.s in kin<l, or even to titho.s at all. 
Many enclosure acts, c.specially after 1750, in¬ 
cluded clauso.s for endowing the parson with 
glebe land, apparently u.snally a .seventh or 
eighth part of the land enclo.sed, in lieu of tithes 
{IParliamentary JiLslury, ;{xii. 47, for debate in 


Lords on such a clause, 1781); one reason for 
the change being that, after enclosure, corn land, 
if titheablo, was in danger of being (jonverted 
to pasture which was tithe-free. Another 
method of remedying the inconvenience of pay¬ 
ments in kind was by voluntary agreement 
between tlie parties to coininiite tlie tithes into 
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a corn rent payable in money, or by arranging 
some other “modus decimandi ”; but such agree¬ 
ments had to be renewed with each incumbent, 
as none could bind his successor. 

Tithe Commutation Act of 1836. —A general 
alteration of the whole system was first made 
after several attempts by the Tithe Commuta¬ 
tion Act of 1836, 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 71. By 
this law tithes were converted into a rent 
charge, a com rent payable in money cal¬ 
culated on the average tithe paid in each parish 
during the seven years previous to 1836, and 
fluctuating yearly in value according to a sep¬ 
tennial average of the prices of wheat, barley, 
and oats. The table on the preceding page 
(Willich) shows the fluctuations in pri(;*'S and 
rent charge since that date. 

Personal tithes, except of mills, and the Corn 
Reni’S {q.v.) already substituted In Siune cases, 
were not ^juched by the act of 1836 ; Uie 
former have become nearly obsolete, the alter 
wore allowed by 23 k 24 Viet. c. 93 to be 
commuted into a rent charge in the ordinary 
way. The tithe on hop grounds, orchards, and 
gardens was to be specially valued for rent 
charge upon a seven years’ average, with provi¬ 
sions for change of cultivation'on such lands 
and for lands newly cultivated in these ways ; 
and this “extraordinary” tithe, though affected 
by subsequent laws, still remains a charge upon 
such lands except where it has been redeemed 
under the act of 1886, 49 k 60 Viet. o. 64. 
Power was given in 1836 to the clergy to sell 
or pull down the now useless tithe-barns. 

As tithe rent charge and rent bear no relation 
to each other, they do not rise or fall together. 
Between 1830 and 1876, land rental, according 
to Sir Janies Caird, rose from 33 to 60 millions, 
tithes remaining at 4 millions. Of late years, 
as in the decade ending 1897, rent in many 
parts of England, especially in the corn-growing 
districts, dropped more in proportion than 
tithes. But sometimes with increasing produce 
the tithes have become greater than the rent, 
especially on hop lands and where the cost of 
cultivation is high, as tithes do not share in 
the expenses of cultivation. In the old poor- 
law days, however, when labourers’ wages were 
supplemented by the poor rate, tithes, wliich 
are subject to rates, did practically bear part of 
the cost of tillage. 

By the Tithe Act of 1891 the liability to 
pay tithe rent charge was imposed on the 
owner of land notwithstanding any contract to 
the contrary between such owner and the 
occupier. See Teinds (Scotland). 

[Gibson, Codex Juris Ecclesiastici Anglkani .— 
Watson, Clergyman's Law. —Phillimore, Ecclesi¬ 
astical Law. —Lord Selborne, A ncient Facts and 
Fictions and Endowments and Estohlishments of 
the Church of England. —Selden, Hist, of Tithes. 
—Liudwood, Provinciale. —Willich’s Commutation 
Tables. —Stubbs, Const. Hist, of England. —Caird, 
VOL. Ill 


Landed Interest.—Annals of Agriculture^ vol. 
xxxii.—Inderwick, Taxes on Agriculture^ a speech 
against the extraordinary tithe.—Hansard, Debates, 
9th Feb. 1836.—Clarke, Hist, qf Tithes (uncriti¬ 
cal and one-sided).—Parnell, Financial Eefomn .— 
Rogers, Industrie', and Commercial Hist., 218.— 
Cunningham, Industry and Commerce, J/nde??. 
Tunes. —Morris Fuller, Nat. RevieWt Nov. 1886. 
See Tithes, Appendix]. e. o. i*. 

Terms of Commutation. — Tie.' average valno for the 
seven years einling with 1S85 wa^ tr.lvtm for wheat, outs, 
and barley severally. Then it was u?kcil how niuny 
buhhels of each at cost price would make £33:6 the 
aggi^gate to be £100, and in each purish its tithe was 
fixed at so many of these £100, It worked out thus : 
wheat, 7s. O^cl. x94-90 ; barley, Ss. >: lOS-fJ ; outs, 
2 s. 9d.X242 42. These imiltipliers aic tho tlxed multi¬ 
pliers In use ever since, and each yeur tlie three prices 
are taken for the year to 31st Doerndjer, the^i the 
average prices lor the last seven years • « multiplied by 
Uio above hxed multiplieis, and the s\iiii is the T. il. C. 
for the next year. One effect of the process is that 
variatiojis in the price of oats coi.nt for more than those 
in barley, and for wheat tlio lea^ t ijf tbo three. 

As the years 1828-86 showe'i corn at a higher i)rice 
than was being obtained on the continent at the time, 
M'Gulloch pointed out that the amount of tithe then 
laid upon eucli ])arish would prove lii>fh if foreign corn 
ever came in, and would tell against British agriculture 
regarded as a whole, landlords* rents included (as an 
industrial competitor). This Is so ft:om that point of 
view. But there are reasons, arising out of the details 
of the apportionments, for holding that the commutation 
really diminished J;he share of the owners of the tithes. 

Jmprojriated Tithe.—Vfhon the tithe is allotted to 
some corporation or individual for other purposes than 
the discharge of the pastoral ofHcos it is said to be either 
“ appropriated *’ or “ impropriated.” It is appropriated 
when the beneficiary is a church body ; thus deans and 
chapters of cathedrals, universities, and colleges (con¬ 
sidered as “ancient and religious” foundations and 
quasi - ec(dcsiastical), the ecclesiastical commission; It 
is impropriated when it is duo to laymen or lay women. 
In former times the appropriating corporation usually. 
supplied the duty by means of one or more of its own 
members, but vicarial tithes were allotted in some 
parishes for this purpose, and gradually it became 
possible to draw the tithes, and neither perform the 
pastoral duty nor pay for its being done. *J’he preval¬ 
ence of the title of vicar indicates the extent to which 
expropriation of tiie greater tithes was carried. The 
Tudor legislation was even more oxi)roprlating than this 
would show, for most of what is now clerical tithe was 
not left with the church purposely, but has arisen from 
the improvement of lauds then waste or of little value. 

Much tithe has been extinguished by being exchanged 
for land or corn-rents or fixed sums, by over 2000 private 
acts of parliament. 

Tim distribution of the tithe of England and Wales at 
1896 values is: incumbents. £1,930,000; appropriators 
strictly, i.e. ecclesiastical ooclles doing work for the 
church, £644,000; lay impropriators, with no work 
attached, £613,000; colleges and schools, Oxford and 
Cambridge, Eton, etc., open to all comers, £157,000. 

Incidence of Tithe.—There is a good discussion of this 
in M'Cullocb’s note xxvii. to his edition of the Wealth 
of Nations. Adam Smith had simply laid it down: 
“Taxes upon the produce of latid are in reality taxes 
upon the rent; and, though they may be originally 
advanced by the farmer,are finally paid by the landlord.” 
Ricardo has said that the tconsurnor is alfected by 
increase of price so long as resort has to be made to 
land which will only give profits plus wages ; the tithe 
in such case must come out of an enhanced price. 
M‘Gulloch points out (1) that such a rise in price would 
diminish consumption. In order to prevent this, land- 
loids would reduce rents, and pi obably the actual result 
would be that part of tithe would be raised In one way 
and Tiart in the other. (2) That if there is any land 
untitned it will not have to raise its prices, and the 
tithed land will have to reckon with this. (3) If there 
is admission of foreign produce it will be in a similar 
position. 

A8to(2), in M'Culloch’s day there wasone- chird of laml, 
according to rental-value, tithe-free; and this proportion 

2 N 
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has gone on increasing. But as to (3), wo now imprt 
foiir-llfths cf our wheat, immense quantities of substi¬ 
tutes, and even of meat and vegetables, and therefore the 
tithed land is only a fraction of the whole in the circle of 
agricultural competition; prices are therefore deter¬ 
mined apart from it, practically, and the tithe is de¬ 
finitely a charge on rent In so far as land-rents are 
returns for capital invested, and are not monopoly-rents, 
tithe acts as a charge upon agriculture as an industry. 

Parliament has now fixed a two-thirds limit as a pro¬ 
portion to annual rent of lands beyond which tithe can¬ 
not bo claimed, i.e. on agricultural lands. A. o. 

TITHING. Originally perhaps a tenth of 
the hundred, but no proof remains that this 
poportion was strictly maintained. Tithings 
are still found in Somersetshire and Wiltshire. 
C. H. Pearson (^Middle AgeSf i. 250 ; and 
Historiml Maj)Sj p. 69) remarks that the 
hundreds of Devon usually contain ten par¬ 
ishes, and argues that the parish corresponds 
to an old tithing or cluster of tithings (seo 
Township). 

[VMnogradoff, Villainagt in England^ p. 363.— 
Stephen, (Jam. on Laws of England^ i. 126.] 

II. H. 

TOCQUEVILLK (1805-59), Alexis Charles 
Henri Clkrbl de, was born at Paris. His 
fatlier, the Comte do Tocqueville, became 
prefect of Metz and other towns under the 
restored Bourbon monarchy, and rose to be 
a ficor of France. His mother was a grand¬ 
daughter of M. do Malesherbes, the celebrated 
lawyer who defended Louis XVI. at the bar 
of tlie convention, and perished in the reign 
of terror. Educated partly at homo and 
partly in the college of Metz, his literary 
talent distinguished him early. In 1826 and 
1827 ho made a long tour in Italy and Sicily, 
whore ho iirst o.xercised his faculty for the 
ininuto study of political and social phenomena. 
On loturning to France at the age of twenty- 
one, ho was nominated juge aitdileur. But 
the narrow sphere of (ho duties of this otiice 
was intolerable to a mind so active and indo- 
pencb'nt. Tocqueville >vas a man of strong 
though moderate political convictions, e(tually 
averse to revolution and to despotism, and loyal 
to monarchy if the monarch were sincere in the 
observance of tlio constitution. As Charles X. 
was incapable of understanding constitutional 
freedom, Tocqueville acquiesccil in the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830. But doubtful of the future, and 
convinced that the progre.s3 of democracy was 
irresistible, ho resolved to travel in America 
and study the institutions of that typical 
democratic commonwealth, the United States. 
Together with his colleague and intimate friend, 
Gustavo do Beaumont, he obtained leave of 
absence in order to examine some of the prison 
systems in force in that country. Tocqueville 
and Beaumont reached New York in May of 
1831. They spent a year in travel and observa¬ 
tion, varied by tatigues and hardships, peculiarly 
trying to Tocqueville’s delicate constitution. It 
w:w tins journey, in w’hich every moment and 
every opportunity was utilised to the utmost. 


which supplied the bulk of the materials for 
De la Dimocratie en Soon after 

their return Beaumont forfeited his official 
position by an act of conscientious firmness, 
and Tocqueville, sympathising with his friend, 
tendered his own resignation. Left the full 
use of his leisure, ho wrote, in the two following 
years, two volumes of his great work. The 
manuscript was declined by the first publisher 
to whom it was otFered, but the book achieved 
an immediate and universal success. Every¬ 
body read it, and all the most competent critics 
praised it. Soon after its publication he married 
Miss Mary Motley, an English lady, who 
proved a most alFectioiiate wife to a most 
loving husband. Tocqueville had many English 
friends, and understood England far better than 
most Frenchmen. In 1840 ho sent forth the 
two concluding volumes of De La Dhnocratie 
cn AviAriquc. He had been returned to the 
chamber of deputies in the preceding year by 
the department of La Manche. During the 
next nine years he spoke and voted as a member 
of the constitutional op]»osition. He regretted 
the revolution of 1848, but thought himself 
bound to do what ho could to promote the 
stability of the republic when once proclaimed. 
Ho held the post of ministtu* of foreign affairs 
for some months in the year 1849. He was 
among the prisoners whom Louis Napoleon 
confined in the castle of Vincennes on the 
evening of the 2nd December 1851. Thence¬ 
forward Tocqueville retired from public life to 
his country house in Normandy, and to litera¬ 
ture. He now commenced his second great 
book, De VAncien licgbne et la Rdvolution. 
The fir.st volume appeared in 1856. It was 
received with iinanifiious applause. So high 
did Tocqiievilie’s reputation stand that at the 
cud of a visit to England, which ho made in 
the following year, a ship of the royal navy 
was pla(’ed at his disposal to convey him to 
France. But liis health, never robust, now 
began to give way. Symptoms of consumption 
obliged him to quit Normandy for Cannes, 
where, after a winter of suffering, he died. 

Tocqueville’s collected works fill nine volumes, 
but liis fame rests almost entirely upon De Tm 
D emocratie en Am^ique and De VAncien Regime 
et la Revolufion Frangaise. These attest his 
wonderful gifts as a student of institutions. In 
Tocqueville were h.appily combined the appetite 
for facts and the habit of meditation. A most 
accurate observer of contemporary life, and a most 
indefatigable student of historical records, he was 
constantly accumulating materials upon which his 
acute and restless intellect was for ever at work. 
In spite of the immense knowledge which they 
embody, his books impress the reader rather as 
historical retleetion than as history. A cultivated 
and sympathetic man of the world rather than a 
lawyer or antiquarian, he never forgot that institu¬ 
tions are the outcome of national character and 
circumstances. “ It is the ideas and passions of 
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men, not the mechanism of the laws, which are the 
moving force in human affairs.’* He combined 
earnestness with impartiality. His experience of 
political life gave him new insight, but did not 
turn him into a sceptic or a partisan. His great 
qualities were accompanied with some inevitable 
defects. Possessing in the highest degree the 
logical faculty characteristic of Fremhincn, he 
was prone to refer all the peculiarities of a givoi 
epoch to one dominant principle such as the love, 
of equality. Influenced by l.is own experience, 
he sometimes ascribed, let us say to democratic 
society in general, tendencies,which were peculiar 
to Frenchmen. Cautious as he w'as in predicting, 
he made several predictions wliich have been 
falsified. But these are comparatively small 
blemishes on works so vast in conception and so 
soli<1 in execution as those of Tocqueville. Valu¬ 
able for their wealth of knowledge, iheir admir¬ 
able arrangement, and tluir severely beautiful 
style, J)e la f'^moci'atieen Aniiriqae arid De VAncien 
ti ia lUuolutinn are above all valu-' •. for 
the .‘dimulus which they give to reflection. Their 
formative impulse has been felt by minds the least 
in sympathy with Tocqueville and the least cap¬ 
able of resting in his conclusions. In private life 
Tocqueville was simple, upright, and lovable. In 
public life bis delicate health, sensitive tempera¬ 
ment, and rigorous sincerity, denied him any 
large measure of success. 

[(Euwes Computes iVAlexis de Tocqaeville^ 
including the sketch of his life by M. de Beaumont 
and many letters.— Souvenirs d'Alexis de Tocque¬ 
ville par le Comie de Tocqueville,—Correspondence 
and Conversations of Tocqueville with N. W. 
Senior, cd. 1859, vol. ii.—J. S. Mill, Dissertations 
and Discussions^ vol. ii. ed. 1859, pp. 1-83 ; Auto¬ 
biography, ed. 1873, p. 191.] F. 0. M. 

T0KP:N-M0NKY. Sco money. 

TOKP]NS, History of. Jettons or counters 
were employed early in the 14th .century in 
England for reckonings of many kinds, and 
gradually passed into common use as small 
cliange. A jetton of tlie reign of Edward 
III. is extant. There is a statute (9 Edw. 
III. 2, c. 4) forbidding the circulation of black 
Tmmcyy which was perhaps made of billon, a 
mixture of copper with a little silver, though 
some have understood it to mean abbey-pieces 
or Niiinberg tokens. Certainly in the year 
1402 {Rot, Pari,, iii. 498 b) signes de plonibe as 
well as galeg^halpenys are referred to as current 
for lack of small change, and Erasmus {Adagia, 
ed. 1629, p. 130) writes, about 1510, of the 
plumbeos Anglicc then cunent. About 1574 
tokens of lead, tin, and even leather, were in 
use. A leaden one, of Bristol, is extant, strack 
in 1691, and the same city obtained from Eliza¬ 
beth before 1694 license to coin tokens ; but in 
1613 the Domestic Stale Papers (p. 184) refer 
to the abuse of tokens, and mention Lord 
Harrington’s patent for farthing tokens of 
copper. In 1619 the state papers (p. 75) show 
a patentee for making farthing tokens, com¬ 
plaining of a man who had circulated a leaden 
issue ; and in 1633 some offenders of this sort 


\vere pilloried. An allusion again occurs in 1640 
(p. 271) to farthing tokens. There had been 
various effort** uade to issue a regal coinage ol 
copper ; tut thcf failed, and the irregular coin¬ 
age really passed jiirrent for cei'tunes. Crom¬ 
well, just before his death, was prejjuring to sub* 
stituto a genuine mint issue, but none of proper 
value appeared until IT'.';). This, however, 
together with a procHmaiii u in 1672, stop])cd 
the enormous private issues wbieu had begun 
in 1648, though one or two towns disobeyed 
lor a time. In Ireland, which had had a 
copper coinage irom tlic days of Elizabeth, 
tokens veie first made in 1646 and ceased 
only in 1679. Between l'’>48 and the cessation, 
London and Sonihwaik had issued 4044 
varieties, the rest of Englai a 7816, Wales 
92, Ireland (from 1646) 7/9, and Scotland 1 
(at Dunbar). They weie chiefly farthings. 
The art shown on these coins was of a hunible 
order. Square, octagon, diamond, and heart 
shapes occur. Several issues were of lead and 
oven of stamped leather. 

Neglect of public needs towards the end of 
the 18th century again led to a great private 
coinage, beginning with tho Anglesea Druid 
penny in 1787 (not 1784, as commonly 
stated), and proceeding until, in 1797, tho 
national coinage of copper was begun in 
earnest. The tokens were, however, not at 
onco stopped, but 25th March 1813, and 
afterwards '1st January 1818 (the latter by 
statute 57 Geo. III. c. 46) were fixed as tho 
last days for circulation, except at Sheffield 
and Birmingham, which places wore allowed 
a few years’ grace. Colonial tokens are found 
of a much later date, and indeed tokens are 
still used "in England in an obscure way. 
Dick of small change had caused tho issue ; 
but tho resulting profit had been gi’eat, and 
was not readily surrendered. Before. 1800 
there had been struck in England 2153, 
Wales 309, Scotland 245, Ireland 317, and. 
in places not stated 248 varieties. Tho vast 
majority were half-pennies ; but IMrmingliam 
issued a half-crown, and shillings and six¬ 
pences wore coined in several places. Tho 
best Anglesea pennies and some others were 
excellent in point of art. 

[T. Snelling, A view of the origin of Jettons, 
1769.—Ruding, Annals of the Coinage. —J. A. 
Blanche!, Numismatique du Moyen Age. —W. 
Boyne, Trade Tokens of 4.he Seventeenth Century, 
ed. Williamson, 1891.—J. Atkins, TradesmAJa 
Tokens of the Eighteenth Centw'y, 1892,—J. Y. 
Akernian, Tradesmen's Tokens. — Journ. Brit. 
ArchceU. Assoc., i. 200.] R. h. 

TOLLS, INTERNAL, MEDIAEVAL. See 
Internal Customs and Tolls. 

TOMAN. A Persian gold coin of the 
standard weiglit of 52*8 grains of pure gold, 
equivalent in value to 98. 4d. sterling. 

The toman is rated as equal to ten khrans 
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(see K 11 ran). The currency system of Persia 
being as follows :— 

50 dinars = 1 sliahi 
*20 slialjis -- 1 klirau 
10 kliran-; -1 toman 


The gold and silver coins of Persia are as 
follows:— 



WeiKht. 

Fineness. 

GoM, Uun.an 

grains. 

.52*8 

1000 

,, half-toman 

26*4 

1000 

,, 2 khrails . 

10-6 

1000 

Silver, 5 klirans 

355-0 

890 

,, 2 khnins 

142-0 

890 

,, khrari 

71-0 

890 

,, ^ khran . 

35-5 

890 

,, i khran . 

17-7 

890 


V . 15. A. 

TONNAGK AND POUNDAGE. Tonnage, 
sornctiines written tunnage, was a duty on every 
tun of wine imported ; poundage an ad valorem 
duty on every pound’s worth of merchandise im¬ 
ported or ox])orted. The practice had com¬ 
menced 1347. The traditional and usual rate at 
which tonnage and poundage were fixed was— 
tonnage 38. per ton imported, and poundage Is. 
on every pound's worth of merchandise imported 
or exported, alien merchants being charged an 
extra Ss. on every ton of sweet wine, and an 
extra shilling poundage on tin. The levying 
of toiiiuige and poundage by Charles I,, with¬ 
out the .authority of parliament, was one of the 
constitutional questions which arose during his 
reign; it was, however, compromised by a 
grant being made by [larlianient of tonnage 
and poundage for life to the king. After the 
Restoration the ancient traditional rates were 
discarded, and the character of the levy was 
altered, tonnage and pound.age being levied 
at whatever rate parliament considered the 
exigencies of the time to require (see Custom). 

{iioUs of Parliament. —Hall, Jiistori/ of the 
Gnstoms Hevetiue.] a. e. s. 

TONTINE. The tontine (name derived fiom 
that of the inventor Tonti, an Italian banker of 
the 17th century) has been defined as “an annuity 
shared by subscribers to a loan, with the benefit 
of survivorship, the annuity being increased as 
the subscribers die, until at last the whole goes 
to the last survivor, or to the last two or three, 
according to the terms on whicli the money is 
a<lvanced.” The principle was in former times 
tmijiuMitly applied in Great Britain, sometimes 
to as'^ist private enterprises, more frequently to 
raise funds for the government, 'flio speculative 
element wius an attraction to many, the investor 
slaking his money on the chance of bis own life 
or that of his nominee being better than that of 
his neighbours. .4n ex.amplc of the working out 
of a tontine is given hy 41 r. John B. M.artin in 
his b(X>k, The in Lombard Stre^i 

(TahuIoh, 1S0*2), In this he mentions (p. lOd) 


that Mr. James Martin, who died 1870, in his 
ninety-second year, “ w’as the last survivor but one 
in a government tontine. At the time of hia birth, 
in 1777, during the crisis of the American war of 
independence, the English government was content 
to borrow £*228,600 (Irish at 7 per cen^ each 
subscriber contributing £100 per share in his own 
name or that of his nominee, the principal being 
forfeited at his death, while tlie entire interest was 
divided among the survivors. James Martin was 
nominated as a subscriber to this tontihe.’’ The 
protits of the survivors in the tontines were 
sometimes enormous. In the last year of Mr. 
James Martin's life his half-yearly income from the 
original investment of £100 amounted to 

1870 January dividend for pre¬ 
ceding six months. £3876 0 4 

„ July dividend for preced¬ 
ing six months . . 3891 10 2 

TOOKE, Thomas (1774-1858), one of the 
many eminent Englishmen who have brought 
to bear on the theories of economics and finance 
the practical experience of business life, was 
born at St. Petersburg. At an early age ho 
had the management of a large Russian house 
in London. He took an active part in many 
public movements, such as the starting of 
docks, railways, life assurance, etc., and became 
recognised as a leading authority on all questions 
connected with commerce and banking. In 
1820 he was elected a F.E.S., and in 1853 
a correspondent of the Institute of France. 
Tooko drew up in 1820 the Merchants' 
Petition (q.v.), which summarised concisely 
and lucidly the arguments in favour of Free 
Trade and was thus the pioneer of the 

free trade movement on its lirst appearance 
within the range of practical politics. 

Tooke was the author of On the Currency in con- 
nection with the Corn Trade arul on the Com Laws^ 
London, 1820, 8vo .—Considexaiions on the state 
of the Canrency^ London, 1826, 8vo .—An Inquiry 
into the Currency Principles and the connection of 
the (hirrency with Price, etc., London, 1844, 8vo.— 
Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices 
of the Jjost Thirty Years, London, 1824, 8vo, 
afterwards altered .and enlarged into A History of 
Pnees and of the Slate of the Circulation during 
the Years .1793-1850, 6 vols., London, 1838-57, 
8vo, Tliis work, of the last two volumes of which 
Mr. W. Newmarch was joint author, is recognised 
by M'Culloch {Lito'ature of Political Economy, 
p. 196), while criticising the stress it lays on 
variation in the supply and cost of corn as opposed 
to variations in the quantity and value of money 
as “a standard work, valuable alike to practical 
and speculative inquirers.*' In the first four volumes 
the subjects treated are (1) the prices of corn and 
the circumstances connected with them in the 
relations of cause and effect; (2) the prices of 
produce other thau corn ; and (3) the state of the 
circulation, under which head was comprised a 
review of the whole currency qiievstioii. Tooke 
was opposed to the Bank Act of 1844, which ho 
regarded as “ one of the most wanton, ill-advised, 

1 £108 :6 :8 Irish = £100 Knplish. 
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pedantic, and rash pieces of legislation ” which luul 
ever come within his observation. He pointed out 
with great clearness the disadvantages which must 
result from dividing the Bank of England into two 
departments, and from limiting the country note 
circulation. He considered the sudden and 
frequent alteration in the rate of discount to be 
closely connected with this legislation. It is to 
be observed that these arrangements were not 
followed in the German Bank Act of 1875, and 
that greater steadiness in tlie rate of interests 
charged by the Reichshank has resulted during 
the period of autumnal demand (see arts. Autum¬ 
nal Drain ; Bank op Germany). The fifth and 
sixth volumes contain fresh topics, viz. railways 
and the railway system, the origin and progress 
of the free-trade moveiiient; the state of finance 
and banking in France, and the effect of the new 
discoveries of gold. 

[Nouveau bidwnrmire cCPolitique, 
par M. Siiy et M. J. Chailly, i'c^iis, 1892.— 
Ricardo's Letters to Mallhus.'] n t?. 

TOOL. 

Tool, p. 649; Tool Rent, p. 549. 

Tool. The difference between a tool and a 
machine has been long a subject of controversy. 
Mr. Babbage (JSkoTwmy of M<icKinery and Manu¬ 
factures) saw very little difference between 
them. *‘A tool,” he says, “is usually more 
simple than a machine; it is generally used 
with the hand, whilst a machine is frequently 
moved by animal or steam power. . . . The 
simider machines are often merely one or more 
tools placed in a frame and acted on by a 
moving power.” Dr. Ure was of much the 
same opinion, and popular writers, like Mr. 
Samuel Smiles {Industrial Biography, Iron 
IPorkers and Tool Makers, ch. x.), mostly follow 
in their wake. On the other hand, it is clear 
that, whilst a tool may well form part of the 
mechanism of a machine, it is not itself that 
mechanism ; nor will any number of tools 
placed in mere juxtaposition be so ; and in 
this connection the definition of a machine by 
a recent writer, Mr. Alexander B. M. Kennedy 
{The Mechanics of MachiMry, p. 2), may bo 
compared with the above. “A machine,” says 
Mr. Kennedy, “is a combination of resistent 
bodies whose relative motions are completely 
constrained, and by means of which the natural 
energies at our disposal may be transformed 
into any special foim of work. ” Two important 
characteristics, in which a tool is wanting, 
emerge from this definition, its potential divi- 
sion into parts, and the alleged circumstance of 
energy being “ transformed,” not merely trans- 
ferr^, when applied to move it. The same 
view is strenuously argued by Karl Marx 
{Capital, pt. iv.). “ All fully developed 

machinery,” he contends, “consists of three 
essentially different parts, the motor mechanism, 
the transmitting mechanism, and finally the i 
tool*' * a machine “is a mechanism that, after ; 


being set in motion, performs with its tools the 
same operations that were formerly done by the 
workman with similar tools.” If these latter 
views be accepted as being the more correct, it 
would follow that a tool is an implement for 
merely transfe:.ing energy applied to itself 
alone, and when combined with other tools 
“whose relative motions are completely con¬ 
strained,” it becomes pCit, .>ra machine. 

[Charles Babbage, Bcotiomii of Machinery and 
Manufactures. — Dr. Ure, The Philosophy of 
Manufactures .—A. B. M. Kennedy, The Mechanics 
of Industry, Macmillan aud Co., 1885.—Karl 
Marx, Capital, vol. ii., English translation.— 
R. W. Cooke-Taylor, Modem Factory System, 
ch. ii.—J. R. M'Culloch, A l)ictionr,ry of 
Commerce, article “Tools and M ’bines.”] 

R. W. 0. T. 

Tool Rent is a name given to the price 
paid for the use of an artificial instrument of 
production. In certain industries it has been 
common to hire out tools and machines to 
workers at a fixed price, the hirer being some¬ 
times the employer of the workers as well, 
sometimes not. This has generally happened 
where the tools or machines were of a complicated 
constniction, -and therefore expensive to pur¬ 
chase, and at times or in places whore the 
factory system had not made much way. In 
the stocking industry, for example, it was, 
until quite recently, a very common method of 
production, which prevails to some extent still. 
The charges in this in.stanco took the name of 
“frame” rents, and in some cognate instances 
of “ loom ” rents, where a loom was the imple¬ 
ment supplied. This system' has been always 
open to many abuses. In the Life of Thomas 
Cooper (p.'139) there is a particularly good 
account of some of these, and a comparative 
estimate of its morits with those of the factory 
system, which are worth quoting. “A cotton 
manufacturer builds a mill,” he explains, “and 
puts machinery into it, and then gives so much 
per week, or so much per piece of work, to the 
men and women and boys and girls he employs. 
But I found that the arrangement in the hosiery 
trade was very different. The stocking and 
glove manufacturers did not build mills, but 
were the owners of the * frames ’ in which the 
stockings and gloves were woven. These frames 
they let out to the masters or middlemen at a 
certain rent, covenanting to give all the employ 
in their power to the said masters. . . . The 
masters employed the working hands, giving so 
much per dozen for the weaving of the stockings 
or gloves, and charging the man a weekly frame 
rent—which was, of course, at a profit above 
the rent the master paid the owner of the frame. ” 
The prominent position of the middleman was 
an ominous portent in this transaction, and 
the worker was subject, it seems, to many 
direct exactions at his hand. “ He had to pay 
not only * frame-rent * but so much per week for 
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tho ‘standing’ of the frame in the sho|» of tlie 
master, for the frames were grouped together in 
the shops generally, though you would often 
find a single frame in a weaver’s cottage as 
well. The man had also to pay threepence 
per dozen to the master for ‘giving out* of 
work. Tie had also to pay so much per dozen 
to tho female ‘seamer’ of the hose; and he 
had also oil to buy for his machine, and lights 
to pay for in the darker half of tho year. . . . 
Hut tho foul grievance was this : each man had 
to pay a whole week’s frame-rent although ho 
liad only half a week’s work ...” and so on, 
this authority finally giving his verdict in 
favour of the factory system in preference to this 
system of production. Tool rent was, however, 
known long befon3 this time, and is specially 
mentioned and condemned in anactof parliament 
of Mary’s reign (2 & 3 Phil, and Mary, c. 11), 
entitle<l “An Act touching Weavers,” where 
we read of persons guilty of tho offence of 
“engrossing looms into their hands and pos¬ 
session, and letting them out at sueh unreason¬ 
able rents as the poor artificers arc not able to 
maintain themselves, much less to maintain 
their wives, families, and children.” Clearly 
too it is a system as applicable to agriculture 
as manufacture, and, indeed, to any occupation 
in which tools or machinery play a part. 

[The Life of T/unmifi Cooper written ht/ JJimfielf 
(Hodtler and Stoughton, 1870). — R. W, Cooke 
'I’aylor, The Modern Factor}/ Suslctny p. 53.— 
William PelUin, History of the Machine- Wrovghi 
Hosiery and Lace Manufactures^ Longfiian, 1867. 
—J. A. Proude, History of England from the Fall 
of Wolsc}/, ch. i.] n. w. c.T. 

TORRE, Raffaklk dkI/LA (17th century), 
the author of a treatise on exchange, which 
contains a comparatively liberal opinion, for 
tho lime, on the scholastic doctrine of usury. 

Torre, while professing the most absolute respect 
for the ])rinciple of grattiitous loans, admits some 
])racticiil means of evading it. After describing 
the dilferent forms of exchange, he examines with 
gieat acumen the much-debated <iuestion of the 
lawfulness of exchange. Ife investigates what 
constitutes profit in different contracts; dis- 
tinguisliing loans from exchange ; falls into 
the error of denying the usefulness of loans, in 
op]>osition to which he upholds tlie advantages of 
exchange ; he therefore admits exchange, provi<ied 
Hu* price be a fair one, fair by which he means 
legal. According to him distance of place, and 
distance of time, the latter absolutely limited to 
the distance of place, in order to avoid loans in 
the form exchange, are necessary to constitute 
exchange. 

De cnmbiUf CJeiioa, 1611 [Gobbi, V economia 
politica negli scritfori italiani del sccolo XVL- 
A' 17/., Milan, Hoepli, 1889.] u. R. 

TORRliNS, RORERT, Colonet,( 1780-1864), 
soldier and political economist, was lx)rii in 
Ireland, and entered tho Marines in 1797, 
l)ecoming captain in 1806, and major, for 


services at Anhalt, in 1811. At the close of 
the great war he wa.s placed on half-pay, and 
devoted himself to politics and literature, 
entering parliament, after various unsuccessful 
efforts, as member for Ashburton in 1831. He 
entered with great vigour into the scheme for 
colonising South Australia by means of the 
South Australian Company, of which he was 
chairman for several years. 

Torrens was a prolific writer on economic sub¬ 
jects ; his works took usually the form of letters 
to the ministry of the day. They lack polish of 
.style, and as a rule are devoid of permanent merit. 
He was a great supporter of the so-called Reci- 
PROCIIT {q.v,) sy.stem. 

The principal works which need be cited are as 
follows: 

The Economists refuted^ or An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Extent of the Benefits conferred by 
Trade and Commerce^ etc.^ London, 8vo, 1808.— 
A n Essay on Money and Paper Currency^ London, 
1812 .—An Essay on the External Corn Trade^ 
London, 8vo, 1815 ; 3rd ed. 1826 ; 4th ed. 1827. 
—A comparative Estimate of the Effects which a 
Continuance and a Removal of the Restriction of 
Cash Payments are Respectively Calculated to pro¬ 
duce. . . London, 8vo, 181‘.). —An Essay on the 
Production of Wealthy London, 1821. —IMters on 
Commercial Policy^ Lond., 1833.— On Wages 
and Combinations^ Ijond., 1834. —A Letter to 
Lord Melbourne on .. . Bank reform^ Lond., 
1837. —A Letter to Sir Robert Peel on the Con¬ 
dition of EnglaiuU Lond., 1843. —The Budget or 
Commercial and Colonial Policyy Lond., 1844.— 
The Principles and Practical Operation of Sir 
Robert Peel's Act of 18/^1/ Explained and De- 
fendedy London, 1847 ; 2nd ed. 1857. 

[Cent. Mag.y 1864, pt. ii. p. 385. Papers, 
South Australian Co. Reference in Ricardo’s 
Letters to Malihus, 1887.] c. a. h. 

TORRENS, Sir Robert Richard (1814- 
1884), author of the Torbexs Act (</.v.), was 
son of Col. Robert Torrens (q,v.). Born at 
Cork, he was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and became collector of customs in 
South Australia in 1851. In 1856 he became 
colonial treasurer, in 1857 he entered tho house 
of assembly, and on 27th January 1858 carried 
the act which bears bis name, for tho transfer 
of land by simple registration of title. In 
1863 ho returned to England, and in 1865 
entered parliament, where ho tried to press 
his views as to simplifying the transfer of lands. 

TTe wrote Political Economy and Representa- 
fice Goveninient in AustraliHy 1866 ; Reform of 
the Jmw of Real Propertyy 1858 ; Registration of 
Title of Lxindy 1859. c. a. h. 

TORRENS ACT. This act of South Aus¬ 
tralia, which introduced the system of transfer 
of title to land by simple registration, was the 
conception of Sir Robt. Richard Torrens ( 3 ^.v.), 
and carried into law entirely by his personal 
exertions. The idea was derived from the 
registration of shares in ships. TorrensfJ while 
colonial treasurer of South Australia, became 
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deeply impressed with the idea that one of the 
chief things required for the success of the 
colony was simpliticatioii of the transfer of 
land ; he carried his views in the legislature in 
. 1858 (act 15 of 1857-58). The benefits of the 
system became rapidly manifest. Vi(?toria was 
the next colony to introduce it. Kow it is the 
general system adopted in all Australasia. It 
has also been extended to Fiji, to tlie Leeward 
Islands, and to Trinidad in the West Indies. 

Under this system the transfer of land is 
carried on by a government department. Gi-eat 
care must be exercised in registering a title 
for the first time, but wlieji once a title has 
been entered in the official registers it cannot be 
questioned, its registration is sufficient evidence 
of its soundness, and it can be encumbered, 
diseneumbered, or transferred by simple entry 
with proper formalities in the register. 

It is generally admitted that the con¬ 

ferred immense benefits on Australia; r.ir.ovv'here 
it has usually been received with suspicion, 
and ill an old country the expense of investigating 
and first registering an old title has prevented 
the adoption of the plan. 

The English Land Transfer Act 1897 (60 & 61 
Viet. c. 65) gives powers to the privy council which 
may be used for the gradual introduction of a 
compulsory system of registration of title to land 
in England (see Land Registration ; Mort¬ 
gages, Registration op). c. a. h. 

TORRI, Luigi (1719-1814), a nobleman of 
Verona. In one of his works, written for a 
prize competition, set by the academy of 
Verona in 1789, on trade-gilds, which he won 
(see Marachio), Torri eclectically expounds 
the reasons for and against the restrictions of 
freedom iii trade, and without giving a decided 
opinion he says circumstances must be the guide. 

Dieadiiig the excesses of liberty, he admits a 
partial retention of the old systems. His book 
is a long treatise on trade, and in the last part 
he considers trade-gilds—though he recognises 
their abuses, he would retain and reform them 
by eliminating these. Toni’s work is of im¬ 
portance in spite of its vagueness and want of 
originality; partly because he sums up the 
reasons given by the first writers of the day 
against trade restrictions, and particularly 
against trade-gilds; partly because ho echoes 
the prevailing public opinion on secular institu¬ 
tions, traditionally respected, though their 
very serious drawbacks were recognised. 

ConsidcrcLzioni sopra i mezzi conducenti alia 
prosperiUl deUe arti e dtl commerdoj 1793 [see 
A-lberti, Le corporazioni d' arti e mesHeri e la 
libertd del commerciOf etc,^ 1888.—Gobbi, La cx)n- 
c&rrenza estera^ etc.., 1884]. u. u, 

TORT is the name for a wrongftil act inflict¬ 
ing damage on another person and entitling the 
injured person to pecuniary compensation. In 
certain cases a party threatened or injured by a 
tort is also entitled to an injunction restraining 


the commission of the threatened act or the 
continuance of a wrongful course. Assault and 
batteiy, slander and libel, unlawful imprison¬ 
ment and malicious prosecution, fraud, trespass 
and wrongful conversion, are the most obvious 
instances of torl.ous acts. A tort may be, but 
is not necessarily, a criminal offence. 

There is oiie material difference between the 
liability arising out of a o<mtract and the lia 
bility arising out of a tort. Q’Jie benefit as 
well as the burden of a conlnict is not affected 
by the death of either party ; but in the case of 
a tort the death of the wrong-doer as well as the 
death of the person ^v^onged, ixs a general rule, 
destroys the liabili ty. Legislation lias, however, 
engrafted various exceptions on this rule, the 
result being that injuries to p jperty may now 
be sued upon by the deceased owner's personal 
representatives, but that personal injuries, not 
resulting in the death of the person concerned, 
must be considered as forgiven if the injured 
party has not instituted proceedings in his life¬ 
time. The representatives of a person whose 
death has been caused by a WTongful act, 
neglect, or default have, by virtue of Lord 
Campbell’s Act (9 & 10 Viet. c. 93 ; and see 
27 & 28 Viet; c. 95), a right of action for the 
benefit of the wife, husband, parent, and 
children of the deceased. 

[Pollock on Torts, 4th ed. 1895.] E. s. 

TOTAL UTILITY denotes sum-total of 
satisfactions. The total utility of a commodity 
to a person is the whole of the pleasure which 
he derives from its consumption; the total 
utility of an occupation is the whole of the 
pleasure derived from the remuneration and in 
the exercise thereof. The total utility of com¬ 
modities of actions, less by the attendant total 
disutility, constitutes their net utility or “net 
advantages ” (Marshall) ; to maximise which is 
the end of the “economic man.” 

The economic measure of the total utility of 
an object to a consumer is “the maximum 
sacrifice that he is prepared to make in order to 
procure it for himself "(Dupont, “De Putilite,” 
Journal des ^conomisles, July 1853). The 
same, less by the sacrifice which he has actually 
to make, in the measure of the net utility. Tims 
the “relativeutility” (Dupuit) or “Consumers’ 
Kent ” (Marshall) of a purchased commodity is 
the money-measure of its total utility less by the 
purchase-money. Rut it must be remembered 
that when the ‘ ‘ maximum sacrifice ” is very great, 
it can no longer be measured by money (^Princ. of 
Ec.f p. 203, 3rd ed., cp. 5th ed. bk. iii. ch. vi.). 

The constructions which are employed to 
represent the total utility of an individual may 
be extended to the collective total utility, the 
Gesammtniitzlichkeit of all parties. (In a regime 
of market.) The proposition that under the 
conditions of competition economic equilibrium 
is detennined by rendering the collective 
total utility a maximum consistent with the 
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given conditions, forms the Iiighoet generalisa¬ 
tion of economics (ei>. Marshall, FnncvpUs of 
Economics^ Mathemati(;al Ap[ieiidix, note xiv.). 

[Matigin ; Pleasiihe and Pain ; Utility. 
Marshall, Prmciples of Economics^ suh voce 
“h)ur]>liis,” et passim .— Auspitz und Lieben, 
TImrie des Preisps.] K. Y. e. 

TOWN REEVE. See Kkkvk. 

TOWNS. 

Towns, Doray of (inedi.'eval), p. f)&2 ; Towns, Policy 
of Llie (inediUival), p. &52. 

Towns, Dicoay ok (mediajval). From 1433 
to 1472 the Rolls of Parliament record the 
relief from taxation allowed to Lincoln, Great 
Yarmouth, Aiidu\er, Cambridge, Cheltenham, 
and other towirs, cities, and burghs desolate 
wasted and dostruyed or over grotely cm- 
jxjvcrished.” The cati.se is not always stated ; 
but tires and incursions of the sea explain the 
distre.ss in some cases. Tho.se facts might seem 
to be local and accidental wore it not that more 
than sixty years later the statutes show that 
Canterbury, Cambridge, the (hnquo Porta, 
Exeter, (lloiicestor, Lincoln, Northampton, 
Plymouth, Salisbury, Stallbrd, Yarmouth, 
York, and many other towns, English and 
Wetsli, were in a semi-ruinous state. Houses 
w( 3 ro in djingcr of falling; uncovered vaults 
and cellats wore a peril to paa.scr.s-hy; and 
streets were choked with rubbish. Seven 
statutes (26 to 35 Hen. VIII.) attempted a 
remedy hy ordaining that if the owners did 
not roI)uild, or at least wall off the sites, 
corporations might do so, and in that way 
acfjuire the freehold. 

The cause of this j’uin is not (;lear. The 
War.s of the Roses had reduced the population, 
niid the harsh regulations of the craft-gilds 
luspccting apprentiee.s and journeymen were 
driving the industrial clas.ses to tvork in villa.gc.s, 
as for example around Worstoad in Norfolk, 
in order to escape from burdens and restric- 
tioiLS. 

'riie needs of the state again and the French 
wars had caused customs dues and taxes to 
become heavy burdens on merchants and crafts¬ 
men ; and the manorial system had fallen into 
ruin, so that liberty, of which towns were at 
one time the chief centre.s, could be enjoyed in 
the country on etisy terms. Probably therefore 
the temporary decay of the towns marks the 
pei iod of transition which prepared the way for 
a new ora of trade and industrial prosperity. 
It is possible that the rise of Manchester, 
Hiriningham, and Shellield about 1550 or later 
is a sign of revival. 

The stiitutes from 4 Hen. VI1. o. 19 to 39 
Eliz. c. 1, which forbade the pulling down of 
towns, relate to places of about 200 inhabitants, 
and so to rural not urban life. 

[b’unningham, Oroicih of English Industry .— 
0. Gross, The OUd Merchant^ i. 51,52.] R. H. 


Towns, Polioyh of the (medisieval). Dur¬ 
ing a well - marked period in the economic 
development of Europe, the whole of the com¬ 
mercial and industrial lile of the time was 
concentrated in, and indeed confined to, the 
towns j was controlled, assisted, and limited by 
municipal regulation. This was a phase which 
began and ended at different times in different 
countries, but which may be regarded as gener¬ 
ally culminating in tlie 14tli and 16th denturies. 
During this period every town, from that which 
was hardly more tlian a village, and was subject 
to the authority of a strong monarchy, to that 
which had become an independent city-state, 
pursued a policy in its spirit and main features 
identical. Each bu rgess body avowedly pursued 
what it regarded as its own material interest 
as against the burgesses of all other towns, 
much in the same spirit as is shown to-day by 
the several nations ; and, what wo cannot find 
a modern parallel for, it followed the same 
sclf-reg.arding cuds iu relation to the inhabitants 
of the surrounding agricultural areas. It 
admitted the men of other towns to its markets 
only on the payment of tolls from which its 
own burgc.sses were exempt. It sought to 
benefit ns mucli as possible by their presence, 
while preventing them from encroaching 
on what the burgesses regarded as their 
own exclusive rights ; for instance, it was very 
common to exclude outsiders or “foreigners,” 
as they were called, from all retail trade as well 
as from all direct dealings iu the town with other 
“foreigners.” Every town expected to obtain 
for its own consumption the surplus food grown 
in the country around, and sought to prevent 
the rustics from engaging in any industry which 
could compete with its own manufactures. The 
more powerful and independent the towns were, 
the more thorough were the measures resorted 
to, to secure these results. In Germany, where 
both the imperial and the territorial authorities 
were weak, the towns were able to proceed to 
extremes (as e.g. in the “staple-right”) un¬ 
known in England. 

But the regulations of the municipal govern¬ 
ment aimed not only at securing the interests 
of the town as against the world outside ; they 
aimed at securing what were regarded as the 
interests of the great mass of the citizens as 
against members of the burgess body itself. 
This is especially true in regard to the purchase 
of victuals, though it is illustrated by regula¬ 
tions with regard to other articles of common 
use. The intention of the authorities was to 
bring the producers, i.e. chiefly the peasants 
from the country around, as far as possible 
into direct contact with the actual consumers. 
Dealers were not admitted to the market to 
purchase until after the ordinary householder 
had had an opportunity to satisfy his needs. 
None must come between the consumer and 
producer, and obtain what was deemed an 
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illegitimate profit by engrossing or by fore¬ 
stalling the market (see FoRKSTAUiEKS ahp 
Regratoks). 

When the town governments were gradually 
compelled to surrender their powers to the 
territorial or national rulers, the latter very 
commonly adopted, for larger areas, the policy 
which the towuis had pursued for their own 
benefit; and thus the medireval towns contri¬ 
buted one element to what is now known as 
mercantilism (see Mercantile System) ; while 
in theii* administrative .organisation they 
furnished at least suggestions towards the 
formation of the later state bureaucracy. 

As to the justification of the town policy, 
opinions dilier—from that of those who regard 
it as short-sighted and self-defeatin;;, to those 
who cojisider it as suited to the larger require¬ 
ments of the economic stage thfo reached, 
thoi'gh, 01 course, narrowly selfish in im- 
medi:it:j intent. Opinions likc^vise diiler as 
to the degi’ce of success with which it was 
carried out. Probably on both tliese points 
insnfiicient attention has been paid as yet. to 
differences of time and place. 

[There is a great mass of material to be found 
in the works on town history, especially those in 
German ; beginning witli K. D. Hiillmann, Stiidte- 
wesen des Mittelalters, 4 vols. 1826, 1827, 1828, 
1829. Recent sketches of the whole subject, with 
numerous bibliographical indicatious, will be found 
in Ashley, Economic IHstory^ vol. i. pt. ii. (Araer. 
ed. vol. ii.) ch. i., for England; and in K. 
Bilcher’s article ** Burger ** in Conrad's Hand- 
worterliich der Stcuitfi'imsenschaften^ vol. ii. for 
Germany. G. Schmoller has sought to place the 
period of town dominance in its due relation to 
economic evolution in an opening chapter in his 
Stiidien iifcgr die wirthsch^ftliche Politik Friedrichs 
des Grossen^ in his JahrhuchfUr Geseizgehungy 1884 
(trans. under the title The Mercantile Sysleniy 
1896); and in an article *‘Die Epochen der 
Getreideverfassung und -politik” in the same 
Jahrbuch for 1896 ho has made perhaps the first 
attempt to distinguish the nuances of policy, in 
the action of the small, middle-sized, and large 
towns respectively.] w. j. a. 

TOWNSEND, Rev. Joseph (1739-1816), 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, and graduate 
of the university, Edinburgh, practised as a 
pliysician, but subsequently took orders. He 
is mentioned as a popular preacher. He w^as 
rector of Pewsey in Wiltshire, and domestic chap¬ 
lain to the Countess of Huntingdon (see Genile- 
man*s Mag.y and, as to his parentage. Notes 
and QuerieSf 6th series, vol. iii. p. 607). He 
was well read, a versatile and able writer. He 
travelled much both in Great Britain and on 
the continent. 

Townsend’s Journey through Spain reached 
three editions (1791, 1792, 1814), and may he 
compared with Arthur Yodnq’s Travels in France, 
He is probably best known for his Dissertation on 
the Poor Lam. He wrote Observations on various 


plans offered to the pidlic for the relief of the 2 ^oor 

1788. ‘ 

His Dissertation on the Poor Laws is nn 
important pamphlet (1st ed., 1786 ; 2iul, 1787 ; 
3rd, 1817) ii. the poor law controversy of tlu; 
18th century, ile argued iu prhiciple tliat the 
“ whole system of compulsive charity ” should be 
abolished. The Poor Laws, ‘‘beautiful in theory,” 
“promoted the tvils they wove meant io remedy, 
and aggravated the duties.; iliey were intended to 
relieve.” Prices had fallen, wages incrc.'isel as 
six to four in the past century, and rents doubled, 
yA. the poor rates liad doubled in fourteen or even 
seven years, and in some manufacturing towns 
10s. iu tliL £ on the improved rental. Alauufacture 
and agi-iculuiro were both alike clieckod.- Further, 
under better eronomie conditiiui.s there w»as less 
diligence on the part of the poc . This resulted 
from the rigid system of settiement (see Settle¬ 
ment, Poor Law), coupled with the obligation 
placed on the parish to provide employment. 
The pauper, and not the independent family, had 
to be first considered. The former received not 
merely maintenance but the les.scr luxuries also. 
The general inducements to labour were thus 
relaxed ; and in this and other ways a larger 
number of persons and a higher cla.s8 became 
pauperised. The poor laws were a limited 
communism. 'They defeated the natural law 
under which hunger or the fear of hunger incited 
to energy and schooled character—for the poor 
are not stimulated by the higher ambitions. They 
might, it was true, be compelled to labour, but 
compulsion was practically impossible. Industrial 
workhouses were no remedy ; nor were work 
houses with (what was perhaps called later) “the 
offer of the house.” That was tantamount to a 
repeal of the poor laws for those who would not 
enter the “house.” But there might be day 
workshops iu parishes to train the poor in industry. 
The poor rate might be reduced nine-tenths in 
nine years; horses might be taxed, and oxen, 
which are cheaper to feed, used in.stead. Still, in 
the main, voluntary charity should bo relied on 
and would suffice. 

Many of the positions held by Townsend were 
challenged (cp. e.g. Ruggles, T., History of the 
Poor; Eden, Sir F. M., State of the Poor)y yet on 
the main issues he may be deemed justified. In 
general, he adopted views similar to those of 
Montesquieu (Esprit des lots, bk. xxiii. ch. 29), 
Lord Karnes, and Malthus, but the peculiarity of 
his position is this ; he was profoundly convinced 
of the social utility of voluntary charity, though 
opposed to any “certain and constant provision 
for the poor ”—cp. his remarks on the effect of 
charitable gifts and doles, and also “Industrial 
Workhouses” in Spain (see Journeyy I. 218, II. 
116, ed. 1816); and hunger, he ar^ed, was the 
natural penalty for idleness or incompetence. 
State relief was, he insisted, an apparent 
substitute for this. Yet it could only take 
its place if the rule of “the offer of the 
house ” were strictly applied, and this was 
equivalent to the repeal of the law, so far as the 
able-bodied were concerned. And to this alterna¬ 
tive he was strongly averse on the grounds of 
experience. Workhouses were ill-claa.sified 
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managed, etc., and where tln^y liad been tried, 
after a few years, owing probably to change of 
policy, they had ceased to be a check. Thus he 
accurately appreciated, though he actually rejected, 
the policy adopted by the j)Oor-law coiainis- 
sioiiers in 1834--a j>olicy subsequently enforced 
and elaborated by central suj)ervision and poor- 
law orders ; and, instead, he j)roj)os6d various 
half-measures which could be of no service in the 
face of the grave social evil of pauperism. His 
general analysis of it was, however, admitted to 
bo correct. 11 is pamphlet w;is reprinted in 1817, 
when “ the experience of thirty years had but too 
fatally verilicd onr author’s predictions.” 

0. 8. L. 

TOWNSHIP. 

'I’ownslilp, p. !)fi4 ; Township and Towns in the United 
8Uit(js, p. .054. 

Townsiiiu.— The vicus, villain., iun^scipr, 
from tdn the he<lge or enclosure of the primitive 
village. It represents the most elementary 
form of the organisation of a community, but 
when it is first historically visible in England 
it is found that cither absolute or conditional 
ownership of land accompanies it, and that the 
frecdiolds and customary lioldings of a manor 
are its ultimate features. Ordericus Vitalis (iv. 
c. 12) speaks of the township and manor as 
identical; villas qu(ts a manmdo manerios mdgo 
vocanms; but existing records contradict him. 
J. H. Hound liiis shown, from the Inquis. Com.. 
Caiitahriqimsis, that a townsliip might include 
several manors, or might bo merely a part of 
one manor ; but in the latter case tlio township, 
not the manor, was still the political unit. The 
Hun 1)15 isi) was lirst a.ssc8scd as a whole ; some¬ 
times as a double linndrcd (200 hides, see Hide) ; 
sometimes as a half or intermediate hundred of 
hO, 70, or 80 liides, and the apportionment was 
then made in terms of a 6-hido unit. Rural 
townshi[)s as well ns towns were thus assessed 
at 5 hides, or a multiplo of 6 liides. Some¬ 
times grouping was permitted, three townslnj).s 
at 25 hides, or a 2 »air at 7 and 3 respectively ; 
but otherwise there seems to have been little 
allowance for area or value. A township may 
be a parish in itself, or may be combined with 
om* tu- more townshi[)3 to form an ecclesiastical 
unit, and the tithing—the area of joint v^spoii- 
sibility for civil peace and order—is limited by 
tlio same boundaries. Thus tlie Parish ulti¬ 
mately became the unit which comprised, and 
still comprises, all the primary elements of social 
organisation. (Hence recent legislation has ap- 
|)ointed parish councils, not township councils.) 
On its manorial side there was an elementary 
jurisdiction in matters civil and criminal with 
which was associated the view of frankpledge ; 
on the other the matters of common interest, 
partly ecclesiastical, partly civil, which lay 
outside the limits of the manorial courts. 

The position of the township as a social 
unit is well illustrated by many entries in 


Maitland’s AS'elccl Fleas in Manorial Courts 
(Scldcii Society). 

The hea<lman of the township was the tun- 
gerefa, and where the township was dependent 
on a lord, was nominated by him. In free 
townships the headman would either be chosen 
by the people or nominated by the king, as is 
seen in the case of the bnrhs, which retained 
the essentials of free townships. Bede (Hist. 
Eedes., ii. c. 16) mentions a pmsfecim or gerefa 
at Lincoln as early as the 7th century. 
These free townships were the beginning of 
most of the present market towns. 

[Stubbs, Constit. IHst.^ i. 82, 426.—VinogradofF, 
Villainage in England, p. 394.—C. II. Pearson, 
Historical Maps, p. 59.—J. H. Round, Feudal 
England, p. 7.] R. H. 

Township and towns in the United 
States. The system of survey of the public 
lands of the United States—a system devised, 
some say by Thomas Jefferson, others say by 
Albert Gallatin—has given to the words town¬ 
sliip and town an importance and peculiar signifi¬ 
cance in the western states not known elsewhere. 

In each state a base line, running due east 
and west, and a principal meridian north and 
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Fig. 1. 


south, are established ; then, parallel to these, 
at intervals of six miles, arc run other lines, 
thus dividing the state into “ townships ” six 
miles square. Beginning from the intersection 
of the base line and principal meridian the 
“ranges” are numbered east and west, the town¬ 
ships north and south. Thus, in the diagram, 
fig. A is township 4 north, range 6 east. B 
is township 5 south, range 3 west, etc. 

Betw'een the range and township lines are 
also run lines one mile a|mrt dividing each 
township into thirty-six sections, each one 
mile square (640 acres). The surveyors 
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mark also in their work the half-mile points, 
so that the teiritory is all surveyed into 
blocks of 160 acres. It requires then only 
the slightest knowledge of land measurement 
to divide these quarter-sections of 160 acres 
each into quarters, and tlie country is divided 
into 40 acre blocks. In fact we lind in all 
settled parts of the country that lias been 
thus surveyed, the farms in 40, 80, 160, 
etc., acre pieces. 

The sections in each township are uniformly 
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numbered in the order shown in diagram, fig. 
2, and land, instead of being described by metes 
and bounds, is simply located as on the map. 
For example, if block G on the diagi’ara, fig. 3, 



is 10 acres in section 22 in the township marked 
Ji, fig. 1, in e.g. Michigan, its description is the 
north-west quarter of the north-east quarter of 
section 22, in township 4 north, range 6 east, 
state of Michigan, or more accurately, range 
6 east of the first principal meridian, which 
runs through Michigan, or as abbreviated 
N.W. i of N.E. i of sec. 22, T. 4 N.R. 
5 E., Mich., and any farmer can find for 
himself the surveyor’s marks locating his land. 

The word ** township,” then, means the 
territorial division, divided and located as 
above. When civil government was set up 
in these states, instead of the towns growing 
first, and the county and state being aggrega¬ 


tions of towns as in New England, the process 
was reversed. The state was divided into 
counties, and, under state law, the counties 
into towns. The territorial townships, how¬ 
ever, make couv- nient boundary lines, so that 
a county reg\ilarly embraces from twenty tj 
thirty townships. Tiie townships bring of con¬ 
venient size for local government, the county 
is generally divided irto town govcniineiits 
on township lines. A.s long as the comity is 
thinly settled a town (civil division) may con¬ 
tain two or more townships, and later be 
divided into two or more towns, eacii one 
coincident wi(h a territorial township. The 
town takes a name, as Marion, Washington, 
Oakland. The township is di-Jcribed by its 
numbei and location. 

Though the distinction of T^icaninggiven above 
is properly made, we still lind tlic words often 
used almost interchangeably (see also Local 
Government intiieUniteo Staies). j. w. j. 

TOYNBEE, Arnold (1852 - 1883), the 
second son of Joseph Toynbee, a well-known 
aurist, was born in London. Soon after his 
birth, his father removed to a house at 
Wimbledon in Surrey, where Arnold spent 
most of his cliildhood. His early preference 
for a soldier’s career induced liis father to 
send him to bo prepared as a candidate for 
the army examinations. After liis father’s 
death ill-health and intellectual ambition led 
him to alter his plans. Ho returned home, 
became a student at King’s College, London, 
and resolved to adopt the bar as his calling. 
A second change of purpose was due to the 
same causes which produced the first. He 
rc.solvcd on, a life of study, and retired for 
many months to solitary lodgings in the 
country, first at Bracknell in Berks, and 
afterwards at East Lulworth in Dorset. In 
January 1873 he became a member of Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford. Finding himself ill at 
case, he migrated two years afterwards to 
Balliol College, of which I)r. Jowett was then 
master. Hitherto he had been groping his 
way towards a suitable life. Now he liad 
found it. Although continued ill-health made 
university honours impossible for him, lie 
found in Balliol judicious teachers and sympa¬ 
thetic friends who recognised his rare gifts of 
intellect and character. The first proof of his 
singular personal influence was seen in the 
ascendency which he exerted over many able, 
ambitious, and highly critical fellow-students. 
At this period of life he was passing through 
a spiritual crisis. Hitherto he had been 
chiefly interested in the study of history. He 
now became possc.ssed with religious emotion. 
Naturally serious and compassionate., he now 
felt a new interest in the condition of the 
poor which became the ruling influence of his 
after-life. This feeling more than any other 
led him to concentrate his powers on [lolitical 
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economy as the science wliicli explains tlic 
conditions of bimiaii well-being. In this sense 
it may he said that llie spirit of charity made 
him a political economist. Himself a poor 
man, he had to consider how he could earn his 
livelihood after taking liis degree, a question 
made dillicnlt for him by bodily weakness and 
recurring ailments. Fortunately he had made 
so deep an imi)rc*ssion on the master and 
fellows of Balliol that they entrusted him 
with the care of the numerous probationers 
of the Indian Civil Service who were then 
attached to the college. Soon afterwards he 
marric<l and was eminently happy in his 
domestic life. His hdsure he gave to political 
economy, especially to economic history. But 
zeal for doing immediate good forbade him to 
devote all his powers to study. lionging to 
mediate between those who study and those 
who labour with their hands, ho formed the 
resolution of giving every year a certain 
number of pojmlar lectures on economic 
subjects. He felt no unreasonable confidence 
tliat he could break througli the preju<lice 
which workmen h'cl for jiolitical economy, and 
convince thorn tliat economists do care for 
their welfare. In the course of the years 
1880-1882 lie lectured with success at Brad¬ 
ford, Newcastle, and Bolton. But he had 
fatally overstrained his jiowcrs. A zealous 
college tutor, an indefatigable student, the 
most aci.ivo of local philanthropists, ho never 
allowed himself any rest save change of occupa¬ 
tion. The fatigue of two lectures, delivered 
at St. Andrew s Hall in London in January 
1888, brought on a fatal illness, and he died 
of iiinammatioii of the brain. 

Toynbee’s literary remains were published in 
1884. They consist chiefly of a course of lectures 
on the industrial revolution in England which 
was to have been elaborated into a history. As 
they stand these lectures are a mere outline 
wliich must bo superseded by more elaborate 
works. Yet they testify to the profound histori¬ 
cal research and insight of their author. On the 
iin]>etus which ho gave to the then infant study 
of economic history in England, Toynbee’s claim 
to a place among English economists must partly 
he founded. He was, however, singularly free 
from the besetting fallacy of economic historians, 
that the mere accnmnlatiou of economic facts 
constitutes political economy. Much .as he prized 
and honoured research, he viewed its results 
chiefly as material for thought. He desired above 
all things to understand economic phenomena a.s 
a means to social reform. In the same volume 
were included an immature essay on Ricardo, a 
few popular addresses, and some brief fragments 
chiefly ou those moral and spiritual themes which 
were always nearest his heart. But nothing th.at 
he has left in writing can convey an adequate 
sense of the beauty of his character, his rare 
nobility of nature, and his exquisite kindness. 

One of Toynbee’s many endeavours to make 
himself personally acquainted with the poor in 


order that he might help them more wisely, 
suggested the foun<latioii of the now famous 
University Settlement in Whitechapel which 
bears his name, though founded by others alter 
his death. It Ijas afforded the model of several 
similar institutions both in Tjondon and the 
United States. 

[See Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution^ etc., 
1884.— Progress and Poverty^ a Criticism of Mr» 
llewry George. —Milner, Arnold Toynbee: A Re¬ 
miniscence. —Montague, Arnold Toynbee.—Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. — Price, A Short 
History of Political Economy in England, which 
contains an admirable estimate of Toynbee as an 
economist. For a criticism see Cossa, Jntrod. to 
the Study of P. E.] f. c. m. 

TRACY, DKsTuir de. See Destutt de 
Tracy. 

TRADE. 

Trade, p. 556 ; Trade Coins, p. 657 ; Trade Disputes, Law 

as to, p. 558; Trade, Foreign, Regulations of (to time 

of Coiiiinon weal til), p. 559; Trade, Large anfi Small, 

p. 561; Trade Mark, p. 562; Trade Name, p. 663; 

Trade, Revival of, p. 563. 

Trade is the occupation or business of 
buying and selling commodities. It is com¬ 
monly divided into foreign and domestic, and 
wholesale and retail (see Retail and Whole¬ 
sale). In ordinary use the term is but little 
distinguished from commerce, except that the 
latter connotes the idea of the circulation as 
well as the exchange of products. In another 
direction it is often used in close conjunction 
with manufacture, without any very clear dis¬ 
tinction being drawn between them, as when a 
manufacturer, i.e. a iJroducer, is said to be 
“engaged in trade.” In this case it must be 
always understood that the manufacturer is one 
who produces for sale (see Manufacture). By 
22 Geo. III. c. 82, a Board of Trade for 
Great Britain was established “for the con¬ 
sideration of all matters relating to trade and 
foreign plantations,” and definitely constituted 
four years afterwards (1786). The members of 
this board, which is a committee of the privy 
council, include a president and vice-president, 
the first lord of the treasury, the three principal 
secretaries of state, and other great officers; 
but in practice the president and vice-president 
have had the direction and management of it 
from the first. The vice-president of the board 
of trade ceased to exist in 1867, hut since that 
time there lias existed the oflSce of the secretary. 
Many of its early functions have been since 
traiislerred to other departments of government, 
as the colonial office. On the other hand, several 
new duties have been imposed upon it; the 
supervision of canals and railways, harbours and 
lighthouses; the superintendence of the registra¬ 
tion of trade marks, patents, and designs ; the 
control of weights and measures ; the direction 
of bankruptcy proceedings ; and the registration 
and winding up of companies; increased re¬ 
sponsibilities in regard to merchant shipping, 
etc. In 1832 a department was created for 
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collecting and arranging statistical information 
for the use of parliaments, and more lately a 
labour department, for circulating information 
on industrial subjects. 

The trade, both home and foreign, of the 
United Kingdom is enormously vast and com¬ 
plex. Our imports and exports, taken together, 
are estimated, according to Lord Farrcr, “to be 
nearly one-fourth the foreign trade of the whole 
world ; and if the trade cairiod on with English 
capital between foreign countries were included, 
our foreign trade would bo found to amount to 
much more.” We are the greatest of brokers 
also, and carriers and money-lenders. “Good 
statisticians estimate our investments abroad 
at not much less than £2,000,000,000 ” ; . . . 
and our ocean trade “is two-thirds or more of 
the ocean trade of the whole world.” “The 
value of our ships is estimated to exceed 
£100,000,000 ; the amount of cargoes :(Toat 
under our flag at any given moment is very 
much larger; and the property covered by it 
in the course of a year is probably not less than 
£1,000,000,000.” Of our domestic trade the 
same authority says, “The aggregate value is 
not given in any otficial statistics.” 

[T. H. Fairer, The State in Relation to Trade^ 
English Citizen Series (Macmillan, 1883).—H. D. 
Traill, Government^ same series.— R. W. 

Cooke Taylor, Introduction to a History of the 
Factory System^ ch. i. ] r. w. o. t. 

Trade, Balance of. See Balance of 
Trade. 

Trade, Chambers. See Chambers of 
Commerce. 

Trade Coin.s. For a very long period, 
probably from the earliest times of the trade 
between Europe and the East, a large part of 
the exports from eastern countries has been 
paid for by the import of coin. This has been 
duo partly to the backward condition of those 
countries in regard to coinage, but chiefly to the 
absence of a desire for other western products. 

The coins thus acclimatised have been chiefly 
three—the Spanish Dollar, or Carolus, the 
MexicJin Dollar, and the Maria Theresa, or 
Levantine Dollar (see also Dollar). The Spanish 
dollar, or Carolus, sometimes called the “pillar 
dollar,” from the two pillars, said to represent the 
Pillars of Hercules, on the reverse, i.s no longer in 
use in Spain, but was still coined there till quite 
recently, for use in the Spanish West Indies and the 
Philippines, within which limits it was not strictly a 
“ trade coin,” but the currency of the colonie.s. For 
many years, however, it has been known in China 
and the Malay Peninsuhi, and was at one time 
preferred there to all other coins, but having varied 
considerably both in weight and fineness, it has 
gradually been supplanted, in China at least, by 
the Mexican dollar. It still holds the field in the 
interior of the Malay Peninsula, and in other 
countries more nearly adjacent to the Philippines. 

The Mexican Dollar was originally coined as 
an exact reproduction, in weight and fineness, of 


the Spanish dollar, namely 8^ dollars to the 
Castilian marc of silver tine. This corresponds 
to 417*79 grains troy 902*7 fine, and although at 
one period the Mexican dollar varied somewhat, 
it has for mo^'e than half a century now been very 
close to the stain{''rd, and has thus almost entirely 
supplanted the Carrdus in the trade of Hong Koug 
and the other treaty ports of China. For circula¬ 
tion the coins were formerly stamped with the 
“chop” or mark of oneci tbrj native morchant- 
hoitees, hut latterly “ chopped ” dollars have 
declined in favour, and they are now generally 
cumulated .ns imported. These dollars are still 
the standard coin of Mexico, but the greater part 
of the production of the mints there is exported 
either through the Mexican Pacific ports and San 
Francisco, or through London to Hong Kong, 
where they usually commanil premium of 4 
or 6 per cent over their melting value, the coinage 
charge in Mexico being 4*11 per cent. In the 
seven years 1889-1895 the silver dollars coined in 
Mexico were $181,712,582, of which $149,197,021 
were exported Mexican dollars were formerly 
sent to Japan in large quantities, chiefly for use 
in the balance of trade between tliat country and 
Korea, where they are still much used, and form 
the basis of account. 

For Indo-China the Paris Mint coins PuSTRFiS 
to supersede Mexican dollars. These were formerly 
the same as the U.S. “trade dollar,” viz. 420 grains, 
900 fine, but they arc now coined only weighing 
416*67 grains. 

Several attempts have been made to supersede 
the Mexican dollar in the China trade, but hitherto 
without success. A British mint was e.stablished 
in Hong Koug in 1864 for this purpose, but it. 
was closed in 1868, partly owing to the expense 
incun’ed, but mainly because it was found im¬ 
possible to overcome the prejudice iu favour of 
the Mexican dollar. In 1895 this last-named coin 
was, by order in council, made the standard for 
the colony ; hut it was at the same time decided 
to establish a new British silver dollar, to he coined 
at one of the mints in British India, for use in the 
Straits Settlements, in Hong Kong, Labuan, and 
other easteni colonies. 

Upon the closing of the Hong Kong mint, the 
coining plant was bought by Japan, and, in 1871, 
a ne'tv system of coinage was adopted by that 
country founded upon the Yen, which is practic¬ 
ally the same as the Hong Kong dollar, namely, 
416 grains of silver 900 fine. 

The United States, in 1873, coined a “trade 
dollar,” in the hope of creating a market for the 
produce of their mines by supplanting the Mexican 
dollar. With this view the coin was made slightly 
heavier, viz. 420 grains hut the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and the coinage was abandoned, as 
to large quantities, in 1878, and entirely in 1883, 
up to which time $35,965,924 had been coined, of 
which $28,778,862 had been exported. Those 
remaining in the States were redeemed and melted 
under act of 3rd March 1887. 

Ifiie Austrian Maria llieresa, or I^evantine 
dollar, is heavier than either of the above- 
mentioned coins, but is much lower in quality, 
and contains a less amount of pure silver. It 
is still coined by the Austru-Hungarian mints, 
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bearing date 1780, but is intended solely for 
export, being no longer a legal coin within the 
country. It is used chiefly in Africa—in Zanzibar, 
and Abyssinia, and other places on the east coast; 
on the west coast, in the Niger country and other 
parts ; and it also linds its way through Morocco 
to v.arious countries of North Central Africa. 
Previous to recent reforms in Egypt, Maria 
Theresa and Carolus dollars circulated largely 
there, but this was scarcely as trade coins. They 
were used, with .still larger quantities of British 
sovereigns, because of the scarcity and badness 
of the native currency. They have now been 
almost driven out of the country. In Madagascar 
the Mexican dollar once circulated largely, but it 
is now no longer legal there. 

The following are the weights and fine contents 
of the dollars above referred to :— 




Fine- 

Fine 


Vt 

ness. 

Silver. 


Troy grs. 


Troy grs. 

Carolus—standard 

417*79 

902-7 

377*17 

f 

4137 

892* 

369* 

,, actual < 

to 

to 

to 

\\ 

416* 

896* 

372-7 

Mexican . 

417-79 

902-7 

377-17 

Hong Kong 

416* 

900* 

374*4 

British . . . 1 

1 416* 

900* 

374*4 

U.S. “Trmio” . . j 

j 420* 

900* 

378* 

Maria Tlicrcsa . 

1 433*09 

833-3 

360-76 


Tlie ancient Dutch guilder was formerly much 
used thioughout the islands and peninsulas of 
Southern Asia, but is now only u.sed in Java and 
Sumatra, in which places it is not a trade coin, 
but the cifrrency of the colony. 

GofiO Ducats (see Duoat) are also coined in 
several European countries for use as trade coins. 
Holland coins trade ducats and double ducats 
of gold '083 fine ; whilst in Ku.ssia, up to 18(59 
at least, “ducats of Holland” were coined of 
fineness *9791 ; Russian gold currency and the 
Kussiau dticats now coined being only 916’() fine. 
Austria coins gold ducats, and double ducats, for 
use only as trade coins. It appears probable that 
these coins were originally struck as well for 
international trade on the continent as to facilitate 
tra<le with Africa and the east at a time when the 
ducats of Venice were widely known. 

These coins compare in value as follows : ~ 



ncs": 

Fine 

Ku.ssian Ducat . 
Russian “Ducats of 
Holland” 

Holland Ducat . 
.Vustrian Ducat 

Troy grs. 

60-593 , 916 -6 

1 

.53*853 1 979-1 
53*921 ! 983* 
53*866 ! 9S6*i 

i 

Troy grs. 

55*543 

52*731 

53*004 

53*112 


(t5ee also art. 'foKENs, History of.) r. w. b. 


Trade Disimjtes, Law as to. The law 
as to trade disputes i| best stated under two 
separate heads, viz. : 1. Disputes between 


individual employers and individual workmen. 
2. Disputes between combinations of workmen 
and individual employers or combinations of 
employers. The two classes of disputes are 
often closely connected together ;• if, for in¬ 
stance, a workman, by arrangement with other 
workmen employed in the same trade, leaves his 
employment, there is a dispute between the in¬ 
dividual employer and the individual workman, 
but it really arises out of the dispute between 
a class of workmen and a class of employers. 

1. Disputes between individual workmen and 
individual employers are, of course, within the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, but legisla¬ 
tion has created additional tribunals, and provided 
additional remedies in respect of claims arising 
out of such di.sputes. A series of statutes beginning 
with 20 Geo. II. c. 19, ending with 10 Geo. IV. 
c. 12, gave the justices of the peace summary 
jurisdiction in respect of .such disputes, and power 
to order workmen to be imprisoned for breach of 
contract. The law remained in this state till 
1867, when, on the recommendation of a committee 
of the House of Commons, an act was passed 
introducing material alterations in favour of the 
workmen, which act was repealed in 1871 by 
legislation still more favourable to tlie interests of 
workmen. The law on the .subject is now regu¬ 
lated by the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act 187o, and the Employer and Workman's Act 
1875. The first act rei)oal8 all former enactments, 
making breaches of contract criminal ottences, and 
impo.ses criminal punishment for lu’each of contract 
in the following cases only: (a) in the case of a 
workman employed in an undertaking for the 
supply of gas or water to a town, who has reason 
to believe that the probable consequences of his 
breach of contract will be to deprive the inhabit¬ 
ants of their supply of water or gas ; (6) in the 
case of a person wilfully and maliciously breaking 
a contract of service or hiring, who has reason to 
believe that the probable consequences of his 
breach of contract will be to endanger the life or 
health of any person, or to cause injury to valuable 
property. 

The Employer and Workman’s Act of 1875 
facilitates the procedure and prevents oppressive 
proceedings; it gives discretionary powers to 
county courts with reference to disputes between 
employers and workmen, which go much beyond 
their ordinary powers ; thus the court may, “ if, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, 
it thinks it just to do so,” rescind any contract 
between employer and workman “upon such terms 
as it thinks just,” and it may also, in.stead of 
awarding damages, order performance of the con¬ 
tract of service. In cases involving claims not 
exceeding £10, a court of summary jurisdiction— 
that is to say, two justices or one stipendiary 
magistrate—may adjudge between employer and 
workman ; the proceedings in such a case being 
held to be civil and not criminal proceedings. 

In many continental'countries special tribunals, 
wholly or partly composed of laymen, exist for 
the decision of disputes between employers aud 
workmen. Thus in France aud Belgium, the so- 
called Oonseils de pru<Vh(ntwies^ composed of 
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members of the trade from which disputes are 
brought to them—half of them being employers, 
the other half workmen,—exist in many towns, 
after having been first introduced in Lyons in the 
year 1806. In Germany a statute, passed in 1890, 
has introduced trade tribunals [Geiverhegenckte)^ 
composed of a chairman, a deputy chairman, two 
employers, and two workmen ; they must, in the 
first instance, try to induce the parties to com¬ 
promise ; and if that attempt fails, adjudge in the 
dispute in the same manner as an ordinary court 
of first instance. 

2. 'I’he legislation as to disputes between com¬ 
binations of workmen and employers is partly of 
a repressive, and partly of a conciliating nature ; 
but the repressive legislation has been to a great 
extent repealed. Its development; together with 
the development of the doctrine of “ conspiracy ** 
in its application j combinations for the purpose 
of iiupioving the wage of workmen, is admirably 
described in Stephen’s History of i'.s Criminal 
Lau\ voi. iii. pp. 202-226, and summed • ; by 
the parne writer as follows: “ First, there is no 
law at all, either written or unwritten. I'hen a 
long sci ies of statutes aim at regulating the wages 
of labour, and end in general provisions, preventing 
and punishing as far as possible all combinations 
to raise wages. During the latter part of this 
period an opinion grows up that to combine for 
the purpose of raising wages is an indictable 
conspiracy at common law. In 1825 the statute 
law is put upon an entirely new basis, and all the 
old statutes are repealed ; but in such a way as to 
countenance the doctrine about conspiracies in 
restraint of trade at common law, . . . In 1871 
the common law doctrine as to agreements in 
restraint of trade being criminal conspiracies is 
repealed by statute. But . . . the doctrine of 
a conspiracy to coerce or injure is so interpreted 
as to diminish greatly the protection supposed to 
be afforded by the act of 1871. Thereupon the 
act of 1875—being the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act 1875 quoted above—specifically 
protects all combinations in contemjilation or 
furtherance of trade disputes . . . and provides 
positively that no agreement shall be treated as 
an indictable conspiracy unless the act agreed 
upon would be criminal if done by a single person.” 

By the side of the repressive legislation there is 
already at an early date an attempt to provide 
machinery for the purpose of conciliation, and in 
1824 a consolidation act was passed, repealing the 
anterior legislation on the subject (5 Geo. IV. 
c. 96), but this act as well as the Councils of 
Conciliation Act 1867, and the Arbitration (Masters 
and Workmen) Act 1872, remained ineffective, 
and was, together with the last-mentioned statutes, 
repealed by the Conciliation Act 1896. This act 
enables the board of trade, in the case of any 
difference existing between an employer or any 
class of employers and workmen—(a) to inquire 
into the circumstances of such differences ; (6) to 
take steps for bringing the parties together; (c) 
to appoint a person or persons to act as conciliator, 
or as a board of conciliation ; [d) on the applica¬ 
tion of both parties to appoint an arbitrator. 
The act also provides for the registration of boards 
of conciliation and for the fumishing of periodical 


returns to the board of trade by such boards, and 
gives power to the board of trade to aid in the 
establishment of boards of conciliation for districts 
or trades, in respect to which adequate means do not 
exist for having disputes submitted to conciliatioi. 

In France an act for the settlement of trade 
disputes betw^eeu whole classes oi workmen a.id 
employers was passed in 1892. It provides that 
the justice of the peace of the district shall con¬ 
vene representatives of tli-. von tending parlies, aim 
appoint an umpii-e for the sei tlenieut of the dispute, 
unless they can he induced to agiee to a friendly 
ariangeiiient, or in the sr^cetion of arbitrators, or of 
an umpire. In Italy an act was passed on the same 
subject in 1893. In Germany the act of 1890 
(mentioned above) gave t uwer to the trade tri¬ 
bunals (see above) to act as lio Tds vf conciliation, 
but the provisions in question do lot seem to have 
liad much practical effect, 

[See statutes named above ; also Macdonell, Imw 
of Master and Servant ,— U.iinsey, Handbook for 
Emjployers and Employed. —And Professor Stieda’s 
articles in Conrad’s HandworUrhucht s.v. “Eini- 
gungsamter”; “Gawerbegerichl,” and the same 
author’s article “ Einigungsamter ” in the supple¬ 
mental volume (see Conciliation, Boards of ; 
CONSEiLS DE Prdd’hommes ; Peud’hommks, and 
Trade Disputes Act 1906, Appendix.] k. s. 

Trade Dollar. See Dollar. 

Trade, Foreign, Regulations of (to 
the time of the Commonwealth). Before the 
Danish settlement, England had little foreign 
trade. English merchants travelled to the 
great continental fairs, and in 796 Charles the 
Great granted a safe-conduct to subjecls of Offa 
of Mercia, trading in his dominion^, on con¬ 
dition that Olfa extended the like protection to 
men of the Empire. English exports consisted 
of raw produce to be worked up by other nations, 
and, in order to keep up the price of material 
on which the foreign market depended, Edgar 
prohibited the sale of a weigh of wool for less 
than 120(1. on pain of forfeiture of 463.’ from 
both buyer and seller. A minimum price of 
wool, the chief strength of England, was also 
fixed by Edward III. Ine, and after him 
Ath'elstan, encouraged commerce by making 
thegn-worthy merchants who had thrice crossed 
the sea by their own means (see Merchants, 
History of English). Ethelied’s laws declared 
that ** the men of the Emperor who come in 
their ships are held as worthy of good laws as 
we are,” and companies of German merchants, 
of whom the most important were men of 
Cologne and of the Hanse Towns, early founded 
a colony in London, and obtained extensive 
privileges from Henry II. and his sons. By the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, foreign merchants 
were forbidden to take up work on which natives 
were employed, and to sell retail or to each other, 
restrictions reimposed in the fifteenth century, 
when the citizens complained that alien mer¬ 
chants encroached on their privileges (see 
Foreign Traders and their Rights). By 
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granting safe-conducts and licences to trade, in 
return for a fine, the king kept the control of 
trade in his liands, and prohibition to exi>ort 
wool was a weapon re^dy to his use in time of 
dispute with Flanders, the great cloth-making 
country. Freedom from excessive dues and 
tolls was promised by the Great Charter, but it 
was one of the complaints of tlie batons at the 
parliament of Oxford 1258, that tlie king’s 
exactions on merchandise impoverished English 
merchants and kept away aliens, and the 
resistance caused by the seizure of the wool 
in 1297 led to the confirmation of the charters. 
ICdward I. improved the conditions of trading 
by making it subject to the same laws 
throughout the kingdom, instead of being 
regulated only by local custom and authority. 
The Statute of Merchants enacted in 1283 
til at debts owing to foreign merchants, 
and acknowledged in appointed towns before 
the king’s ofiicers, could bo distrained for; 
befoio tliis time there was “no speedy law 
provided for them to have recovery of their 
debts at the day of payment assigned, and 
by reason hereof, many merchants have with¬ 
drawn to come into this realm with their 
merchandises.” The fixing of the customs in 
1276, on wool, wool fells and leather, the chief 
exports, and on wine, the chief import, was 
another measure of tliis reign for the regulation 
of tnwlo. In 1303, by Carta Mcrcaioriay aliens 
agreed to pay higher customs in return for per¬ 
mission to stay longer than the usual forty days, ' 
to sell 9])ico retail, and other privileges (see i 
Imports and Expours). To develop (doth- ; 
manufacture in England, Edward ill., 1337, | 
offered protection to Flemish weavers and pro- : 
hibited export of wool on pain of death, and 
import of cloth on pain of forfeiture. These 
restrictions did not continue in force for long, 
and ill 1353 it was provided that importeil 
(doths under Assizr (y.'u.) \vero to be allowed for 
in price, instead of being forfeited, bccausci alien 
merchants “do withdraw them to come with 
Cloths into England.” The export of wool and 
import of wine were both regulated in the 
interests of foreign merchants, the fare between 
Calais and Dover was fixed, and, iu 1353, aliens 
were placed under the king’s protection by the 
Statute ot the Stapdc, which organised more 
fully the Company of Merchants of the Staple 
who exported wool (see S i’Aplk). A result of 
the eneouragemeiit given to foreign merchants 
was the largo circulation of base money in 
England (see Pollards and Crookards). In 
order to check the import of this coin, and also 
the export of Englisli money, much of which 
was taken abroad in payments to Rome, it was 
enacted in 1335 that “no Religious Man or 
other ” carry gold or silver out of England ; in 
1310, for every sack of wool ex})orted, silver plate 
of two marks value was to be imported, but 
the Flemings also forbidding export of bullion, 


this act was repealed. The extensive import 
of finished goods, chiefly brought by the Italians, 
interfered with the growing industries of the 
English. In 1436, import of silken goods was 
forbidden, and in 1403 and 1484 the prohibi¬ 
tion was extended to very many small wares, 
the artificers having “piteously shewed au(i 
complained” that they “bo greatly impover¬ 
ished and much hindered and prejudiced of 
their worldly Increase and daily laving, by the 
great Multitude ” of ready-made goods imported. 
Side by side with the laws to keep foreign goods 
out of the kingdom in the interests of manu¬ 
factures were those to keep gold and silver 
within it as the measure of the national power. 
In 1390, aliens were required to spend half the 
value of their imports (extended, in 1402, to 
the whole) on exports; at the same time, 
denizens were forbidden to export wool, and 
merchant strangers were to be well treated in 
England “to'the Intent that they shall have 
the greater Courage to repair into the same,” 
In 1478, half the payments for staple wares 
were required to be in money and bullion, sent 
in three months to the mint, while exj)ort of 
gold and silver was made a felony ; it was not 
allowed without a licence before 1660, but in 
1510 the penalty of felony was repealed The 
object of these laws, and also of the Navigation 
Acts, passed in 1381 and renewed under the 
Tudors, for the ju'otection of English shipping 
(see Navigation Laws), was to inm’ease the 
national power ; while the aim of Edward III. 
had been to promote the present well-being of 
the people tlicmselves. The immediate result 
of his regulation of tmde was that foreign 
luxuries became cheaper and more numerous 
and trade increased, but it led to the decay of 
native shi})ping and the injury of native 
manufactures. Against these dangers, legisla¬ 
tion was directed from the time of the Good 
Parliament (1360-1377). As commerce became 
a national matter, commercial treaties took the 
place of safe-conducts and licences. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1474, the Hansards were 
confirmed in their privileges in London, but the 
English were to be free to take part in the 
Baltic trade which had always been carried on 
by the Hansards (see Hansea pio League). In 
1496 the Great Intercourse (see Intercursus 
Magnus) secured free trade with the Nether¬ 
lands, to the advantage of the Company of 
Merchant Ad venturers, who exported cloth, and 
had their mart at Antwerp (see Adventurers, 
Merchants). The protective policy of the 15th 
century continued through the 16th. The ex¬ 
tensive conversion of arable land into pasture 
(see Arable Land, Conversion to Pasture) 
in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
drove a large proportion of the rural population 
into the towns, and the consequent competition 
among craftsmen was increas^ by the number 
of foreign wares imported, many of them by th« 
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Merchant Adventurers. In 1615 it was for¬ 
bidden, as it had been in 1336, to those not of 
high rank to wear foreign cloth. In 1612, 
import of hats and caps was prohibited as the 
cause of “great Idelnesse, enpoveryshyng and 
utter undoing of great multitude of the Kyngis 
naturall subjectis borne wythin this said 
Kealme ” ; in 1529 they could be imported, but 
sold only at fixed prices. Statutes of Henry 
VIII.'s reign prohibited the sale of the best cloth 
to aliens unless there were no English buyers, 
the import of tinware, arid the buying up of wool 
for alien merchants. An act was passed 1563, 
and confirmed 1628, prohibiting import of small 
wares, such as cutlery and haberdashery, which 
had been imported so largely as to lead “ to the 
decay of the ponnlation of towns and the loss 
of skill in the hke myst eries within the Realm 
of England.” Attempts were madf by restrict¬ 
ing the import of wine and foreign luxv’-^ to 
check the extravagance and “exccsse of 
apparell,” which was “at these daies sogorgious 
that ” “ godly and necessary lawes, made of our 
Piinces, and oft repeated with the penalties, 
can [not] bridle this detestable abuse.” Velvet 
hats were forbidden, in 1666, to those below the 
rank of son of a knight or lord. Elizabeth 
welcomed Protestant refugees from Flanders and 
France, who introduced new industries, especi¬ 
ally new methods of working up wool into 
“bayes, sayes, arras,” and worsted, as the 
Flemings, under Edward III.*s protection, had 
developed English cloth manufacture. Export 
of live sheep was forbidden in 1666, on pain of 
forfeiture of goods, a year's imprisonment, and 
loss of the left hand, a second offence being 
felony; for nine unwrought cloths exported 
one was to be exported wrought “ for the better 
employment and Reliefe of greate multitudes of 
the Queenes Majesties Subjectes using the Arte 
and Labour of Clothe woorking.” Monopolies 
((/.v.) were granted for manufacture of salt, 
paper, and other things which before had been 
imported. The associations formed in the 16th 
and 17th centuries for trade and exploration, 
unlike the older trading societies, were joint- 
stock companies ; the monopoly which they 
enjoyed was an incentive to extend trade. The 
Muscovy Company (see Russia Company) 
obtained a charter in 1563, and the following 
year eastern trade was granted to them on con 
dition that they employed English ships and 
sailors, and exported only English cloth. 
Much of the carrying trade with the east had 
been in the hands of the Venetians, whose 
‘^Flanders Galley,” instituted in 1317, yearly 
visited Southampton and Bruges; this trade 
declined in the 16 th century, partly in con¬ 
sequence of the legislation against tlie import 
of ready-made goods. In 1588 the Levant 
Company (see Turkey Company), founded 1581, 
undertook the trade of the Venetians, whose 
last fleet to Southampton was wrecked ofT the 
VOL. Ill 


Needles in 1587. The revenue from feudal 
dues having decreased, James I., in order to 
supplement the parliamentary supplies, levied 
an imposition on imports which was resisted by 
a merchant named Bate (see Bate’s Case). 
The case was tried, and the king ^vas declared to 
be keeping within his prerogative. Impositions 
were also exacted during the Commonwealth, 
though the sanie party i’ id opposed them when 
levied by the king, I'he English, who from 
being an agricultural w ere becoming » com¬ 
mercial nation, had formidable rivals in the 
Dutch, who, in the first half of the I7th cen¬ 
tury, had control of most of the trade formerly 
carried on by the Venotians end Hansards. 
The aim of the Stuart policy, as of the 
Elizabethan, was to develop rrade as a means 
towards the security and power of the king¬ 
dom, rather than to increase its wealth. In 
1608, James I. withdrew the charter of the 
Merchant Adventurers until 1615, with the 
object of encouraging in England the flnisliing 
processes of manufacture, for which cloth was 
usually sent to the Netherlands. A commission 
on trade was appointed in 1622 to inquire into 
the fall in the price of wool, the regulation of 
merchant companies, the best means of obtain¬ 
ing money payments for exports, and many 
other matters concerning trade. A trade com¬ 
mission was also appointed by Cromwell in 
1665. The East India Company (?.v.), in¬ 
corporated in 1600, had many struggles with 
the Dutch, who themselves founded an East 
India Company in 1602 ; the Navigation Act 
of 1651, prohibiting any import from Dutch 
fisheries, and imports from the colonies unless 
brought in. English ships, while it caused the 
Ijrice of imports to rise, increased the English 
carrying-trade at the expense of the Dutch, 
[Statutes qf the Realm .—^W. Cunningham, The 
Growth of English Trade and Industry^ 1890, 92. 
—The Commercial Policy of Edward III. (Trans. 
R. Hist. Soc., New Series, vol. iv.) 1889.—H. Hall, 
A History of the Customs Revenue of England^ 
188.5.—W. J. Ashley, An Introdwitixm to English 
Economic History and Theory^ 1892.—W. Stubbs, 
Select Charters, 1870.— A Constitutional Histomf 
of England, 1880.— Social England (ed. H. Traill), 
vols. 1-4,1893-95.—J. B. Williamson, The Foreign 
Commerce of England under the Tudors (Stanhope 
Essay), 1883.—B. Thorpe, Ancient haws and In¬ 
stitutions of England, 1840.—T. Rymer, Foedera, 
1816.—H. R. F. Bourne, English Merchants, 
1886.—C. Armstrong (temp. Henry VIII.), A 
Treatise concerning the Staple and the Ccymmadities 
of the Realm (R. Pauli, Drei voVcswirthschaftliche 
TJenkschriften, 1878).—D. Maepherson, Annals of 
Commerce, 1806.] M. T. M. 

Trade, Free. See Free Trade. 

Trade, Large and Small. Many of the 
considerations raised in the discussion of the 
relative advantages and drawbacks of pro¬ 
duction on a large and a small scale (vufe 
Production) are either identical with, or at 

2 0 
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loast analogous to, those which present them¬ 
selves in any estimate of the respective merits 
and demerits, from an economic point of 
view, of trade pursued on a large and a 
small scale. In the sphere of that com- 
imrcinl competition, which arises in trading, 
as contrasted with the i'ndmtrial competition 
distinguished by Oairnes as affecting pro¬ 
duction, the larger competitors enjoy certain 
advantages of ])uying and selling, of handling 
a mass rather than a small quantity of goods ; 
while the smaller competitors are able to pay 
greater personal attention to the peculiar wants 
of individual customers. On the one hand, the 
larger houses can spread their purchases over a 
wider market, they can employ more competent 
and experienced buyers, they can offer a better 
chance of a regular demand, they can afford 
more easily to risk the loss of having some 
goods loft on their hands. They command 
more extensive resources than those at the dis- 
|)OHal of their smaller competitors. They can 
also sell on better terms. They can advertise 
their goods more effectively. They can employ 
a larger and abler staff of commercial travellers 
to push their wares. They can acquire more 
easily a high reputation, which inspires their 
customers with confidence in their disinclination 
to cheat or adulterate. They can offer a greater 
variety of goods to suit different tastes. In the 
internal management of the business they are 
able to avail themselves of the economies which 
attach to organisation on’a large scale. They 
can apply the fuinciplo of the division of labour 
more fully ; and it may bo noticed that, even 
where the small producer has an advantage in 
the personal superintendence of his workmen 
—in preventing them from wasting time or 
material—the same advantage is by no means 
HO obvious in the business of the trader, selling 
to customers the goods which others have pro¬ 
duced. There is here hardly so much oppor¬ 
tunity for waste, and it is easier to secure the 
effective superintendonco of subordinates. It 
is conceivable that economic considerations 
may point in the direction of largo trading in 
goods, which are proiliiced most .succes.sfully 
on a small scale. The qualities required for a 
competent dealer are perhaps more generally 
diffused, ami more readily tested. On the 
other hand, in spite of the growth of large 
establishments in retail trade, which reproduce 
on a groat scale the general shop of the country 
villages, and oiler to customers the convenience 
of com]deting their various purchases within 
one building, it is still true that the personal 
attention, which a small shopkeeper can give 
to the personal idiosyncrasies of his customers, 
lias an economic importance which is hardly 
realised, and with difficulty attained, in a large 
establishment. Time may, as it seems, bo 
Wiisted, both by buyer and by seller, but the 
waste is agreeable to the one and is indirectly 


profitable to the other. It is a commonplace 
of economic treatises that friction is more 
prevalent in retail trade than in other depart¬ 
ments of economic action ; and this friction it 
is which assists the small shopkeeper to hold 
his own against the larger dealer. Mr. Charles 
Booth has remarked in his investigations into the 
conditions of London Life and Lahour that one 
of the most characteristic features of London 
industry is, contrary to a common opinion, 
the number of small undertakings ; and, though 
the more obvious feature of the times in trade 
as distinct from industry seems to be the 
concentration of small businesses, and the ex¬ 
tended development of large concerns, this 
change, which often amounts in reality to 
a substitution of wholesale for retail trade, 
may still be accompanied by the constant 
creation of supplementary and independent 
shops, where scope is left for the close vigilance 
and minute attention of the smaller trader. 
From a social standpoint it may be observed, 
on the one hand, that individuals unable to 
become capitalists themselves, may secure 
tolerable incomes as the salaried agents of large 
concerns; and on the other, that the suppres¬ 
sion of the small traders by immense companies 
tends to remove a useful element from the life 
and activities of small towns. In this, as in 
so many instances, it is easy and tempting to 
generalise, but the process is not seldom as 
dangerous as the results are untrustworthy. 

[Cp. Arts, on Employers and Employed, and 
Industries, Large and Small.] l. l. p. 

Trade Mark. The term ‘‘trade mark” 
denotes a distinctive mark or device showing 
that the article to which it is affixed is manu¬ 
factured or sold by a certain house or firm. 
By recent statutes a trade mark must consist 
of or contain at least one of the following 
essential particulars:— 

(tt) A name of an individual or firm printed, 
impressed, or woven, in some particular and 
distinctive manner ; (6) a written signature or 
copy of a written signature of the individual 
or firm applying for registration thereof as a 
trade mark ; (c) a distinctive device, mark, 
brand, heading, label, or ticket; (d) an invented 
word or words ; (e) a word or words having no 
reference to the character or quality of the 
goods, and not being a geographical name. 

The common law recognised the exclusive 
right of a manufacturer to use a trade mark 
which had come to be recognised as distinctive 
of his gooils. A register of trade marks was 
established in 1875, and remodelled in 1883. 
Anybody wishing to register a trade mark must 
make application to the comptroller - general 
of patents, designs, and trade marks. The 
register contains the names and addresses of 
proprietors and a record of every change of 
property in a trade mark. It is necessarUy 
open to public inspection. Registration is 
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privia facie evi(icncc of a right to the exclusive 
use of a trade mark, and becomes conclusive 
evidence after the lapse of five years. It must 
be renewed every fourteen years. No action 
can be brought for the infringement of an 
unregistered trade mark. For an ordinary 
infringement the remedy consists in damages 
and an injunction; but fraudulent infringe¬ 
ment is a criminal offence, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, beside forfeiture of the 
goods in respect of which' the offence has been 
committed. Foreign goods; bearing a trade 
mark in use in the United Kingdom may not 
be imported unless the trade mark is accom¬ 
panied with a definite indication of the country 
in which the goods were produced. As the 
right to a trade mark is always the exclu¬ 
sive right to use it in connection \vith a 
particular class of goods, it can bo assigned or 
transmitted only in connection with the : , ‘ ti- 
will of the business concerned in making those 
goods. It is determinable with that good-will. 

[See the Patents^ Designs^ and Trade Marks 
Act 1883 (46 & 47 Viet. c. 67), amended by the 
Act 51 & 62 Viet. c. 60 ; the rules and orders 
made in pursuance of the statutes and the cases, 
Select Committee on Merchandise Marks^ 1887.] 

p. c. M. 

TRADE NAME. See Firm. 

TRADE REVIVAL. See Rrvival, Tuadk. 

TRADER. A trader is principally distin¬ 
guished from a merchant in economic phrasc- 
ology, if such a distinction can bo said to exist 
at all, by the comparative magnitude of their 
commercial transactions, though there is also 
a possible implication, approved by convention, 
that the former is more actively, the latter 
more passively engaged in trade (see Trade). 
Similarly a tradesman is differentiated from a 
trader by being more personally occupied in 
the actual purchase and sale, and especially the 
^alo of goods, while the trader rather provides 
them for him. In legal language any person 
engaged in any kind of mercantile or industrial 
business is called a trader. Before 1869 only 
traders were subject to the bankruptcy law, 
and even now, in the case of married women, 
a distinction is made between married women 
“carrying on an independent trade separately 
from their husbands" and other married 
women. Bankniptcy i)roceedings cannot bo 
taken against the latter. r. 'W. c. t. 

TRADE UNIONS. A trade union has been 
defined as “a continuous association of wage- 
earners for the purpose of maintaining or im¬ 
proving the conditions of their employment” 
(Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade 
Unionism^ ch. i. p. 1). 

No organisation corresponding exactly to 
this definition appears to have existed before 
the beginning of the 18 th century, when 
employers and employed first became perma¬ 
nently differentiated in certain important in- 


<liistries. The principal object of the original 
trade unions was to secure the better enforce¬ 
ment of various protective laws, such as the 
statute of apprentices (5 Eliz. c. 4), which were 
fast, falling into aioyance (see As’prrnticeship, 
Statute op). But when the factory system ha<i 
grown up and caused these laws to b(' repealed, 
the function of trade union if c changed. The 
workers combined no longer to euiforce the law, 
but to maintain restrictions which the law had 
ceased to countenance, in so doing, they 
found themselves opposed by the mass of legisla¬ 
tion that had gi-adually grown U]> against 
combinations to affect wcj^cs and to hamper 
the free course of trade. 1‘iirse statutes were 
consolidated and strengthened ii 1799, and it 
was not till after their repeal in 1824 that 
membership of a trade union ceased to be a 
statutory criminal offence (see Combination 
Laws). The legalisation of trade unions, 
however, was not yet complete. For, in 1867, 
the Court of Queen’s Bench held, in Hornby v. 
Close, that the objects of a trade union, though 
no longer necessarily criminal, were still so far 
illegal as being “ in restraint of trade ” that no 
contract or trust, undertaken in respect of them 
could be enforced. No action could, therefore, 
be maintained against a trade-union official for 
wrongfully withholding a portion of the union 
funds. It was the agitation provoked by this 
decision that led to the passing of the Trade 
Union Act of 1871, which has given trade 
unions their present legal status,. According 
to this act, every trade union is recognised, 
whether its objects be “in restraint of trade ” 
or not, as a legitimate object of a trust. Thus, 
it can liold j^roperty, both real and personal, 
ill the name of trustees, who can sue or be sued 
in respect of such property. But it has no 
legal personality so as to enable it to sue or be 
sued directly as a corporate body, nor can its 
officials be sued on behalf of its members col¬ 
lectively except in order to assert or defend 
their proprietary rights (seeTcmperton v, Russell 
(No. 1), 1893, 1 Q. B. 435). It cannot, there¬ 
fore, either directly or through representatives, 
enter into collective agreements on behalf of its 
members, so as to become liable, in case of 
breach of contract, to bo sued for damages 
payable out of its funds. The Trade Union 
Act, as amended in 1876, relates to “any 
temporary or permanent combination for regu¬ 
lating the telations between employers and 
employed or for imposing restrictive conditions 
on the conduct of any trade or business,” and 
therefore applies to associations of einployers 
as well as to associations of workmen. 

It is pointed out in the 149th paragraph 
of the report of the royal commission on labour 
that, where employers and workmen have 
surrendered the settlement of thei? mutual 
contracts to associatioRS which cannot sue or 
be sued for damages if their members break the 
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agreements made in their behalf, there^ is 
collective action without collective responsibility. 
Eight of the commissioners, accordingly, reported 
in favour of an act enabling trade unions ** to 
acquire, by some }>roces3 of registration, a larger 
legal personality an<l corporate character than 
that which they can at present possess ” (see 
Fifth wnd Fimxl Itnport of Uic Royal Commissim 
on Labour^ p. 116, i)ar. 10, Pari, Papers^ 
c. 7421 of 1894). Most of the labour leaders, 
however, api)ear to be opposed to any such 
change in tlie law (see Fifth and Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on Labour^ p. 146). 

According to the latest official statistics 
conbiined in the report of the labour depart¬ 
ment of the boaid of trade on trade unions in 
1896 {ParL Papers^ c. 8374 of 1897), the total 
number of trade unions furnishing returns 
was 1330, with an aggregate membership of 
1,487,562, and an aggregate income of more 
than £1,676,645, an aggregate expenditure of 
over £1,239,230, and upwards of £2,168,989 
in hand. It is further computed that only 
about one adult male manual worker in five is 
a trade unionist. Ihit the great solidarity and 
complete organisation of the unions, coupled with 
their unequal distribution among the various 
trades and districts, give them an influence in 
the industrial world out of all proportion to 
their iiKunbcrship (see Webb, History of Trxuie 
Unionism, pp. 409-430). Tn recent years, 
there has been a decided tendency towards the 
amalgamation of trade unions witli one another, 
the Ibdcration of the trade unions connected 
with the same industry, and the federation of 
trade unions connected with dilferent industries 
with a view to exercising greater force in in¬ 
dustrial warfare. It has not, however, yet 
been shown by experience that trades of a 
totally ilistiuct character from one another 
can be [)ermam'ut]y amalgamated or federated 
together. For this p\irpose, a certain natural 
affinity of occupation would seem to be necessary. 
At the same time, the annual trade union 
congresses bring the various associations which 
take part in them into a certain connection, 
the chief object of which is to .secure common 
action in matters requiring legislative treatment. 
In many industrial centre.s, moreover “trades’ 
councils ” exist, composed of tlio reprasentativos 
of ditforont and independent trades, and these 
have a great and, apparently, incimsing in¬ 
fluence in consolidating for common action the 
forces of loc^il trades (see Fifth ami Final Rport 
of thfi Royal Commission on Labour, p. 32, 
4>ar,^ 82), 

The constitution of the trade unions varies 
consi<lerably, but chiefly with regard to the 
amount of real jiower vested in their central 
executive officers. In some cases, as in that of 
the D\irham coal miners, so many references 
have to be made in the ca.so of general questions 
to the local “lodges” or branches, to be decided 


by ballot, that the central body is little more 
than a group of delegates, acting under 
immediate instructions, and having to refer 
points to their constituents even in the midst 
of negotiations with employers. In other cases, 
especially where a trade is scattered in various 
branches all over the country and through 
districts differing widely in local circumstances 
from each other, much power and discretion is 
frequently left with the district or branch 
officers, while the central executive possesses 
full control over the funds, and is thus able to 
exercise a deciding power in the last resort. 
The measure of control which is vested in 
the central executives of some trade unions is 
remarkably full and complete. The society of 
the boiler-makers and iron shipbuilders presents 
an example of the very successful working of a 
trade union strongly centralised in this manner 
(see Fifth and Final Report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour, pp. 28 and 29, par. 72). 

Trade unions of the normal or “old unionist ” 
type di.scbarge twp main functions—j^rotective 
and benevolent—and their policy varies accord¬ 
ing to the relative importance which they attach 
to each. Those that exist primarily for the pro¬ 
tection of their members against their employers, 
aim chiefly at substituting collective for indi¬ 
vidual bargaining between masters and workmen, 
and, in their struggle to obtain “ recognition ” 
for this purpose, are often ready to resort to the 
risky expedient of strikes. Those, on the other 
hand, that make the provision of benefits their 
main concern, are rather apt to adopt a “peace 
at any price” policy, for fear of risking in 
strikes the funds on which there are so many 
other claims. Many of the so-callcd “new 
unionist” leaders profess less anxiety either 
for obtaining the “recognition” of employers 
or for the integrity of the trade-union capital 
than for vesting all employing and capitalist 
functions in responsible political authorities. 
But the nature of the relationship subsisting 
between the old trade unionism and the socialist 
or “new unionist” movement is a matter of 
disi»ute. Some consider it to be one of essential 
antagonism, and point to the fact that socialism 
is invariably strongest among those trade unions 
who.se organisation is weakest; while others 
contend that it is one of close alliance, and 
point to the resolutions of the trade union 
congress in which the socialist creed is affirmed. 

Whetlier it ho economically possible to raise 
wages universally by means of combination is 
a question long disputed. J. S. Mill, whilst he 
regarded capital as the wage fund, considered 
attempts to raise wages, except by adding to 
capital, to be logically absurd, but on his 
abandonment of this view of the source of 
wages, his attitude to combination changed. 
Modem economists, however, holding tha4 
wages are paid out of produce, argue that the 
gross catumgs of iudnatry often suffice to aug- 
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ment wages after the sum originally advanced 
out of capital has been refunded with interest, 
and conclude that combination to raise wages 
may succeed (see also Combination Laws). 
If this reasoning be sound, the issue is reduced 
to a question of fact—whether the net effect of 
the action of trade unions is to lessen produc¬ 
tion, or, as it is more often put, to “drive 
trade out of the country.” The superior im¬ 
portance which they seem to attach to finding 
employment for all their members rather than 
to raising the wages of a- portion of their 
number suggests a negative answer. But the 
point can only be authoritatively decided after 
a more detailed analysis of their working and its 
economic results than has yet been attempted. 

[See Marshall's Kconomics of Industry^ bk. v. 
chs. ii. and xiii.; Sidgwick’s Pol. Econ.y bk. ii. 
ch. X. ; Walker’s Pol. Econ.^ pt. iv. ch. v., and 
pt. vi. ch. V. ; and Walker’s Wages QtLeatior ] 

Whatever view be held as to the character of 
the financial advantages gained by “trade 
union effort,” there is no doubt as to the 
economic effect of the means adopted in order 
to obtain them. Although strikes may some¬ 
times enable employers to dispose more easily 
of their surplus stocks, they are universally 
admitted to be, on the whole, agencies of pure de- 
stniction and wastefulness ; and the strength of 
the economic case against them is often used as 
an argument against trade unionism generally. 
It is, accordingly, contended in reply that the 
connection between trade unionism and strikes 
is only transitory, and that the organisation 
that makes a large strike possible is the means 
of preventing the outbreak of a host of smaller 
ones, and thus of saving a larger portion of the 
national wealth than it destroys (see also 
Stkikbs). 

The foregoing statements apply only to the 
United Kingdom, and it is only in the United 
Kingdom that the liigher developments of trade 
unionism Ciin be studied. In the Australasian 
colonies, trade-unionism is certainly very strong, 
but its industrial environment is so imperfect 
that the recognition by employers of the 
principle of collective bargaining is hardly even 
hoped for. For the United States of America 
trade unions, see Trade Unions, United 
States. In Canada, industrial organisation 
is still backward. On the continent of Europe, 
generally, the real or imagined connection of 
workmen’s organisations with the party of 
political revolution and the consequent alliance 
between the employers and the all-powerful 
state bureaucracies, combine to hinder the de¬ 
velopment of organisation on purely industrial 
lines. It is in Belgium and Switzerland that 
industrial organisation most nearly approaches 
the English typo ; but, even in these countries, 
the most important working-class associations 
are largely mixed up with the machinery of 
general party poUUcs. 


[For detailed information on the subject of the 
last paragrajih, reference may be made to the series 
of reports on the labour question in foreign 
countries, published by the royal commission on 
labour (see Part Papets^ c. 6795, r. of 1892; c. 
6795, xi., 7063, ri., 7063, vii., 70»53, viii., 7063, 
ix., 7063, X., and 7063, xii. of 1893-94 ; and c. 
7063, xi., 7063, xiii., and 7063, xiv. of 1894. 

In addition to the wot’:s already ciLed, there 
may be mentioned the rollov\ I»g ; Brentaiio, Hours 
and Wages in llelaHo'it to Prodvetiony lA)udon, 
1S94.—Comte de Paris, Tke Trades Unions of 
Englandy Lmdon, 1869.—Sir W. Erie, Thf. Law 
relating to Trade Unions^ London, 1860.—Howell, 
The Conflicts of Capital and IJxLoury London, 1890, 
and Trade Unioydsm, Old omd NeWy London, 1891. 
—Sir J. F. Stephen, History of th^. Criminal Law 
of Eih dandy London, 1886.—Spyers, Tke Labour 
Question^ London, 1891, being an epitome of the 
evidence and report of the royal commission on 
labour, and the Labou/r Gazettef the annual 
reports on trade unions and strikes and other 
periodical publications of the labour department of 
the board of trade (Labour Department and 
Strikes ; Vend, Newcastle).] t. a. s. 
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Nothing is known of labour organisations 
in America prior to the present century. Records 
exist of a strike of bakers in New York in 
1741, indicating the possibility of a local union 
at that time, though doubtless only temporaiy. 
The strikers were convicted of conspiracy by 
the courts. There were four successful strikes 
of a shoemakers’ union in Philadelphia, 1792, 
1796, 1798, and 1799. Thence till 1821 
occasional strikes are recorded, some successful, 
some unsuccessful, among sailors, cordwainers, 
printers, and the building trades along the 
Atlantic seaboard between Boston and Phila¬ 
delphia, but no important unions existed. 
During these times the courts almost invariably 
convicted the strikers, when brought before 
them, of conspiracy in^ seeking through an 
association to raise wages more than the laws 
of supply and demand would otherwise allow. 
Such decisions of the courts have been met by 
statute law, especially since 1850, so that 
to-day men are free to belong to labour organ¬ 
isations, but courts still sometimes convict, 
when men strike on railroads or boycott an 
employer. ♦ 

The tailors, according to Mr. George E. 
M‘Neill, the historian of the labour movement, 
organised the first modern trade \ir.\on in 1805 \ 
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the hatters followed in 1819. Both had pre¬ 
viously retained membership in English trade- 
unions. There was a printers’ union in Phila¬ 
delphia as early as 1802. In 1833 came the 
first union of various trades of a city—New 
York,—followed in 1834 by a smaller trade 
assembly or central trade and labour union of 
sixteen unions of meehaiiifis in Boston. Prior 
to 1840 the following trades had local organisa¬ 
tions in seme of the largest cities ; ship- 
carpenters and joiners, calkers, house-carpenters, 
printers, roofers, bricklayers, tailors, hatters, 
saddlers, cordwainers and shoemakers, factory 
operatives, marble and freestone cutters, 
coopers, and masons. The panics of 1837 and 
1857 interfered with labour organisation, but 
in 1802 twenty-six trades are said to have had 
a national organisation. Many, however, were 
very weak. Through their agitation hours of 
labour bad been reduced to eleven in a large 
portion of the textile factories, and the ten-hour 
day secured in government work and most 
of the building trades. The civil war again 
interrupted tlic growth of the unions, many of 
whoso members enllst(id in the armies of the 
north. After the war, organisation was be¬ 
ginning with much success when the severe 
depression of 1873 to 1877 again forced many 
of the unions to the wall and endangered nearly 
all of those remaining. 

In 1888 the secretary of the American 
Federation of Labour reported 53 national and 
international trade unions in the United States, 
with a membership of 610,700 in 5247 local 
unions. Ho reported in 1893 a membership 
of 040,000 in 83 national unions having about 
8000 local unions. Not all were affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labour. There 
wore also, at both dates, several hundred un- 
aOiliated local unions. TIio 12 largest trade 
unions in the country contained about 230,000 
members in 1888. The 12 largest unions at 
the close of 189G, not necessarily the same as 
those just referred to, contained about 266,000 
members. In the following ttible there is given 
the date of organisation and the membei*shi[) 
a[>proximatoly 325,000, of the 20 largest unions, 
as reportoil to the writer by their secretaries, or 
as shown by their representation in the con¬ 
vention, in December 1896, of the American 
Federation of Labour. 

The 20 national unions that were represented 
at both the 1892 and 1896 coiiveiitions of the 
American Federation of Labour had votes, in 
the two conventions, indicating a membership 
in December 1892 of 201,500, and in 1896 of 
176,200, a decline of 12*6 per cent ; yet this 
falling 0 ( 1 * during the severe depression was 
small compared with the decline in the previous 
dipression of 1873 to 1878, at the close of 
which it is estimated that there were not over 
40,000 members left, who were keeping up 
their dues in the unions. 


Name of Brotherhood. 

Date of founda¬ 
tion as a 
national body. 

Membership, 

1896. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Bn^iineers 

1863 

32,000 

United Brotljerhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America . . . . 

1881 

29,601 

28,838 

InteniHlional Typographical Union . 
Cigar-Makers’ International Union of 
America. 

1850 

1864 

28,700 

Brotherhood of Ilailroad Trainmen . 

1883 

24,000 

Brick layers’and Masons’ International 
Union of America .... 

1865 

23,254 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen . 

1873 

22,461 

20,000 

Iron Moulders* Union of North America 

1859 

United Mine Workers of America 

1890 

15,400 

15,000 

Western Federation of Miners 


International Association of Machin¬ 
ists . 

1888 

14,300 

Boot and Shoo Makers' Union . 

1889 

12,000 

United Brewery Workmen’s National 
Union. 

1886 

10,000 

United Oarment Workers of America 

1891 

10,000 

Order of Railway Conductors of 
America. 

18GS 

8,000 

Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers. 

1876 

8,000 

Flint Glass Workers’ Union of America 

1878 

7,200 

Machine Wood Workers and Amalga¬ 
mat'd Furniture Workers 

1800 

6,500 

Brotherhood of Painters and Decora¬ 
tors of America. 

1887 

6,000 

5,000 

Journeymen Tailors' Union of America 

1S83 

Tola! . 


326,344 


The membership of the unions affiliated with 
the Americtin Federation of Labour in 1896 
was estimated at about 400,000 by the Michigan 
state bureau of labour statistics. The federa¬ 
tion at this time included 54 national unions, 
361 independent local unions, and 10 state and 
61 city branches, in which were included a large 
portion of tlie membership of the national and 
local unions. 

Aside from the American Federation of Labour 
there were, in 1896, 6 unions connected with 
the steam railroads, and having a membership 
of about 95,000 ; also the Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ International Union of America, con¬ 
taining 25,254 members, and approximately 
105,000 members of still other unions in New 
York state. If to this be added the probably 
125,000 members of other unions in other 
states, the total number of American labour 
organisations, at the close of 1896, would 
appear to be about 750,000, although it might 
vary 10 per cent in either direction. 

According to the census of 1890, the number 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, and upon street and steam railways, 
ill the mines, the quarries, the merchant 
marine, the telegraph and telephone service, 
and as stationary engineers and firemen, was 
5,404,865 males, ten years of ago and upwards. 
IVobably not over 5,000,000 were above the 
age of 17 in these industiics. With the 
growth of iK)pulation since 1890, the numbev 
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over 17 years of age in these occupations in 
1896 could not have exceeded 5,500,000. 

Inasmuch as trade unionism in America is 
almost exclusively confined to male wage¬ 
workers in these employments, it would appear 
that one-seventh to one-eightli of such em¬ 
ployees are organised. There is scarcely any 
organisation among the agricultural labourera, 
domestic and personal servants, clerks and 
copyists other than salesmen, classes in which 
there were 5,300,096 male employees 10 years 
of age and upwards in 1890. Of 180,231 
members of labour organisations in New York i 
state in June 1895, according to the New 
York state bureau of In hour statistics, only 
10,102, or 5*6 per cent, were women ; and of 
these, 8728 werr* engaged in the manufacture 
of clothing, cigars, and cigarettes. Of the 
19,494 members of labour organisations in 
Michigan in 1896, according to the tr of 
the Michigan state bureau of labour statistics, 
only 302, or 1*5 per cent, were women. 

The best organised of the large trades or 
occupations arc the glass workers, iron moulders, 
cigar-makers, locomotive engineers and firemen, 
printers, and the building trades. 

Most of the trade unions of Canada are 
branches of those of the United States. In 
the province of Ontario in 1892, according to 
the report of the bureau of industries, there 
were 3227 knights of labour and 3-91 trade 
unionists. All but about 300 of these wore 
members of organisations having headquarters 
in the United States. Mr. Wm. B. Prescott, 
the president since 1891 of the International 
Typogiaphical Union, was, when elected, a citizen 
of Toronto, Canada. 

Only seven of the existing national unions 
commenced before 1873, and none earlier than 
1850, while only fourteen national unions were 
organised before 1881. 

The census of 1880 recorded only five unions 
with 13,032 members that then had benefit 
features for sickness, death, etc. In 1886 there 
were, according to an investigation then made 
by the author, and subsequently revised, twenty- 
six unions with about 135,000 members that 
had benefit features. In 1893 the number 
had grown to at least thirty-two national or 
international unions with about 330,000 
members. A brief reference may bo made to 
a few of the most important organisations. 

The InternatioTial Typographical Union^ in 
common with the printing trade as a whole, 
is almost entirely composed of native Americans. 
Even few English printers migrate to the United 
States. In 1892 there were 706 women 
members, but it is harder to secure member¬ 
ship among women than men. The union 
rules demand equal pay for equal work, and it 
is noticed that when women join the union 
they often ask to be relieved from this law, as 
its enforcement frequently leads to the substitu¬ 


tion of men for women by employers. This 
union is perliaps the only one in America that 
has had a historian to write a full statement 
in book form , this was done by John M' Vickar 
in 1892. The union also possesses a novel 
feature in tlie (Jiiilds-Drcxel homo for invalid, 
aged, and infirm members, located at a famous 
liealth resort, Colorado springs, Colfuado. In 
aid of it $10,000 (£2000^ was given in 188o 
by Mr. George W. Childs, late editor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger^ and Anthony J. Drcxel, 
a Philadelphia bankt;r, blso now In 

order to complete the building, which coat 
$62,000 (£12,400), and to eai ry it on since its 
opening in the suTtirne- *>1 1892, until July 
1897, tlie union has spent over $190,000 
(£38,000). In April 1893, the average number 
of inmates in the two yee’s ending 30th June 
1896 was fifty-two. The distance is too great 
from most of the printers to tempt a large 
number to avail themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunities offered. Four-fifths of all weekly 
papers, and nearly all religious papers, are 
published from so-called open offices, where 
union and non-union men work together at 
nearly union wages. Nearly all large offices 
employ some non-union men, but a large pro¬ 
portion of the important daily papers of the 
country employ exclusively union men. June 
30th 1897, the membership was 28,096 as con¬ 
trasted with 31,379 three years before. Of the 
expenses of $125,162*97 (£25,032) in 1896-97, 
the Home took $34,993*70 (£6998), the 
burial benefit $23,700 (£4740), trade disputes 
$33,676*77 (£6735), and other expenses such 
as the monthly Typographical Jotmml^ the 
office, etc.,-$32,992*50 (£6598). 

The Cigar-makers* International Union of 
America has the best developed system of 
benefits of any union in America, with the 
possible exception of a small union of 
German printers, the Typographia. It also 
has the largest reserve fund for each member 
which amounted in 1893 to $18*75 (£3 : 16s.), 
bulrhad fallen in 1896 t5 $8*25 (£1 ; 13s.) 
for each member. 

The title “International,” in this and other 
American unions, indicates branches in Canada 
and sometimes in Mexico. The amount spent 
for benefit features by this union in 1892 to 
1895 inclusive was $2,963,744*91 (£590,749), 
of which only $623,1M*44 (£124,630), or 21 
per cent, went to sustain strikes. The sick 
benefit took, in these four years, $894,542*57 
£178,908), tlie death benefit took $353,894*90 
£70,778). The travelling benefit^ instituted 
like the two previous in 1881, consumed 
$590,414 (£118,080), and the out-of-work 
benefit, instituted in 1890, took $491,742 
(£98,348). About the same ratio of expense 
for the different benefits has continued 
through 1896 and 1897. Travelling benefits 
not to exceed, in the aggregate, $20 (£4), and 
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not over $8 (£1:123.) at any one time, are 
given as loans, so far as necessary to procure 
transportation to tlie nearest union in any 
direction that a niernber may desire to travel 
by the nearest route, but alter obtaining em¬ 
ployment 10 per cent of earnings must be 
devoted weekly to the repayment of the loan. 
The out-of-wolk benolits, after the first week, 
and not to exceed $3*50 (Hs.) a week, and $54 
(£10:16s.) a year, are given, and sick benefits of 
$5 (£1) a week. Funeral benefits of $50 (£10) 
are also paid, and, inclusive of the latter, $200 
(£40) to dependent relatives, if the deceased 
has been a member 5 years, $350 (£70) if a 
member 10 years, and $550 (£110) if for 15 
consecutive years. For the first 16 weeks of 
a strike or lock-out, $15 (£3) a week is given, 
and al ter that $3 (12s.) a week until the end of 
the dilficulty. The total membei*ship grew 
from 1016 members in 1877, 12,000 in 1885, 
and 26,114 in 1893, to 28,700 (in 850 locals) 
in 1896. In the three years ending 30th June 
1896, 7174 members were involved in trade 
dilliculties which did not always lead to 
strikes. Only 756 of the members lost in their 
contention, 3558 won, and the remainder 
secured some cornjirornise, or had not yet 
settled the difficulty at the end of the third 
year. The entire weekly cost per member in 
1896 was, for benefits, 27 cents (Is. 2d.), and 
all other expenses, 9 cents (6d.). The average 
expenses for all purposes, for the 5 years ending 
30th June 1895, was 20J- cents (lOd.) per 
week per member. No strike is supported by 
the national body if involving more than 25 
men, unless not only api)roved by the national 
oxecutive committee, but by a two-thirds vote 
of the entire membership voting on the question. 
This provision was copied in 1890 by the Inter¬ 
national Hrothorhood of Brass-workers. 

An interesting feature of the union is that 
every one must vote on every election of officera, 
and on questions propounded through the initia¬ 
tive and referendum, which are in full force, or 
be lined 50 cents (2s.). This has increased 
threefold the number of voters, and is pro¬ 
nounced a success. Every candidate for high 
office must write 500 words for publication in 
the journal relative to the methods and aims 
of the union. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpc7iiers and 
Joiners in America w’as the largest trade union 
in America for some years, having 54,124 
members in 1893. The paying membership 
declined to 29,691 in July 1896. From 1883 
until July 1894, $310,583 (£62,116) was spent 
by the national body on strikes and $353,520*60 
(£70,704) on funeral and disability benefits, 
while the locals spent $685,434 (£137,086) for 
sick benefits. During the next two years the 
national body spent $15,016*12 (£3003) on 
strikes, $91,002*10 (£18,200) on benefits, and 
$33,564*90 (£6713) for publishing the official 


organ The CarpenteTf and other administra¬ 
tive expenses. 

During 1889 to 1893 inclusive, the union 
claims that only 4 per cent of its strikes were 
lost, 476 were won, and 24 compromised. It 
also claims to liave secured the eight-hour day 
in 49 cities, nine hours in 399 cities, and a 
short Saturday in 403 other places, instead of 
the universal ten houra day that prevailed in 
1891, while wages were also raised fully 60 
per cent. There were, in the United States in 
1893, 44 locals, and 2760 members of the 
British Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners. 

The Knights of Lalour^ the most famous of 
American labour organisations, was designed by 
its founder, Uriah S. Stevens, to educate its 
members so that, through co-operation and 
state activity, the whole wages system might be 
finally subverted. It was a forerunner of the 
so-called new trade-unionism of England and 
America. It was one of the first labour organ¬ 
isations to admit employers, women, unskilled 
and negro labour. To break down trade ex¬ 
clusiveness, all trades were at first organised in 
mixed assemblies. This was found, however, 
to almost inevitably give those unacquainted 
with the conditions of any industry the right 
to determine strikes in that industry. To 
prevent this, and in a spirit possibly of rivalry 
with the older trade unions, there arose trade 
districts com])osed no longer of mixed as¬ 
semblies, but of those exclusively belonging to 
a single trade; for example, the district 
assembly, 300 members, is composed of glass 
workers. These trade districts scorned to lose 
sight of the educational idea, and engaged in 
trade disputes quite recklessly, while a great 
antagonism with trades unions in the same 
trades was naturally developed. The organisa¬ 
tion of the Knights of Labour did not provide 
for a thorough control of trade disputes by a 
national body as in the best of the trades 
unions. The secrecy of the order led to an 
exaggerated idea of its importance. Ignorant 
workers by the thousand were rapidly admitted 
without such preliminary instruction in the 
objects of the order as was intended, and to 
some extent carried out by the founders of the 
order in its early years. A national organisa¬ 
tion was effected 1st January 1878. The 
membership was 10,000 early in 1879, 71,000 
in September 1884, 111,000 in October 1885, 
while at the October 1886 session of the 
General Assembly at Richmond, Virginia, the 
membership was reported as 730,000. It is 
supposed early in 1887 to have reached 
1,000,000 members. The character of the 
membership led to such reckless indulgence in 
trade disputes as to produce a very rapid decline, 
until at the close of 1893 the actual paying 
membership in good standing is generally 
estimated by those not in the order to be under 
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40,000, No official statement of membership 
has been made for some time. The majority 
of the leaders, and even a large portion of the 
rank and file of American iiade unions, have 
been at one time or another members of the 
Knights of Labour ; and while they believe that 
its prominent position among organisations of 
labour is gone forever, they admit that the trade 
unions have learned many lessons from the 
members of the Knights of Ijabour, one of which 
is, that an injury to one is the interest of all, 
and another is the importance of political 
activity of a non-partisan type. In accordance 
with the ideas of its founders, the locals of the 
Knights of Labour were to set aside at every 
meeting an educational hour for the discussion 
of questions oth- r than local trade tlisputes. 
The result of this, too, has been very marked on 
the American labour movement (see Farmers* 
Organisations in the United States). 

Railroad Unions. —Of the approximately 
1,000,000 men in railroad service in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, over all of which 
the same unions claim to extend, less than 
100,000 are now members in good standing in 
the unions. 

The Grand InUniational Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers^ like the Firemen^ Trainment 
and Machinists^ refuses to admit negroes. 
Three black balls also exclude. About 
$1,000,000 (•£200,000) in charity have been 
bestowed by the executive board since the 
foundation of the union, to say nothing of 
donations by locals. There is a special insur¬ 
ance department with policies of $1500 (£300) 
in case of death or total disability. No one 
can hold over three policies. Through the 
insurance department, about $7,000,000 
(£1,400,000) have been paid to beneficiaries. 
The engineers have incurred the distrust of 
some other labour organisations by their refusal 
to federate with them, though occasionally they 
act in concert >vith other branches of tlie rail¬ 
road service. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen^ from 
30th June 1880 to 30th June 1896, disbursed 
for death and disability benefits $3,836,621*20 
(£767,324), and for four great strikes, in 1886, 
’88, and '93, $599,545*15 (£119,909). Very 
little was spent on any other strikes. In the 
two years ending 30th June 1896 the general 
expenses amounted to $141,062*02 (£28,212). 
There was spent on benefits $650,400*80 
(£112,080), and for the protection of members 
in dealing with employers, $11,078*01 (£2215). 
Even the latter small item does not seem to 
have been all spent on strikes. The member¬ 
ship of the union 30th June 1896 was 22,461. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, with 
about 24,000 members, has a permanent 
disability and a death benefit of $400 (£80), 
$800 (£160), and $1200 (£240), according as 
each person prefers to bo assessed. From the 


organisation of the brotherhood in 1883 until 
1st August 1897, $3,947,152*86 (£789,430) 
has been spent in payment of 3818 policies. 
Veiy little was spent for strikes—in most 
years nothing w’hatovor. In 1896 the brother¬ 
hood spent nothing for strikes, $491,942*90 
£98,388) for benefits, and $73,987*01 
£14,797) for ruiiniiig expenses, of which 
$20,292*30 (£4058) w«: devoted to the 
monthly journal of the order. Through the 
influence of the union, the United States 
government, a few yeaia ago, passed a law in 
accordance with which the safety appliances 
upon railroads have been greatly increased. 

There are other brothei hoods of smaller size, 
such as the Brotherhood of Railvuy Trainmen, 
the Brotherhood of Railway S/iop Employees, 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers —an 
organisation which, in 1893 (its first year), 
aimed to absorb all the railway workers, and 
which did secure a membership of over 25,000, 
w^ent rapidly to pieces after its defeat in the 
great railroad strike in 1894. It was formally 
dissolved in 1897. 

The United Green-Glass Workers took the 
initiative in ,1884 in organising a uni¬ 
versal federation of the window-glass workers 
of the world. Branches were organised in 
Belgium, France, Italy, and England, and 
would have been in Germany but for legal 
difficulties. At present the American branch 
pays $1000 (£200) yearly for the salary of the 
secre tary-organiser, who is stationed in Belgium. 

The American Flint Glass Workers' Union, 
with 7200 members, spent on a great strike, 
from Juno 1895 to Juno 1897, $941,843*50 
(£188,368). - Although the strike was largely 
a failure, and the earnings of all those at work, 
if apportioned equally among all the members 
of the union, was only equivalent to $7*97 
(£1:12s.) for each week of the two years, while 
the strike assessments averaged $1*19 (4s. 6d.) 
per week in all, the membership w'as but 
slightly decreased. Disturbed by the competi¬ 
tion Of what the union claims are half-trained 
apprentices, non-union men, and immigrants, 
the union refuses to work with any non-union 
men or boys, and refuses to admit to its 
membership any foreigner, save on payment of 
$50 (£10). 

The NationaZ Association of Stationary 
Engineers, organised in 1882, allows no strikes, 
differing in this respect from all the other 
unions which reported on this head. In the 
year 1892-93, $2110 (£422) were paid to the 
sick and disabled, 1610 books were added to 
the union’s library, and 542 lectures were 
secured. In the prominence of this educa¬ 
tional side, also, this union is unique. 

In Michigan, 237 local unions of various 
national bodies, with a membership of 19,494, 
were investigated in 1896 by the state bureau 
of labour statistics, and the result is probably 
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typical of the unions generally throughout the 
country in the matter of benefit features. It 
was found that 21 unions paid out, in 1895-96, 
an average of Sd*01 (16s.) weekly to each 
one out of work, while 112 made no report; 
73 local unions spent, on the average, for each 
member who was sick, $5-04 (£1) per week, 
and 82 made no report; 107 unions spent on 
the average for strikes -SO‘43 (£l : 5s.), and 79 
made no report; 93 unions spent an average 
of $74*12 (£15) for each death in the order, 
and 82 made no rcjiort. The other unions, in 
each case, reported no expenses under these 
heads. 

In Indiana, in 1893, according to the report 
of the state bureau of industrial statistics, 96 
unions paid sick benefits aggi’cgating $8254 
(£1651), and 125 paid death benefits aggregat¬ 
ing $16,409 (£3281). The membership of 
these unions them was 19,081 and the average 
number of hours per day worked was 9*7, or 
almost exactly the same as in Michigan. 

In Now York state, 474 organisations, with 
121,925 members, reported to the New York 
stite bureau of labour statistics in 1895, 
that they expended in benefits, in 1894, 
$511,817*59 (£102,363). Of this amount 
$89,150*04 (£17,830) was spent for strike 
benefits, and $10,676*74 (£2133) was donated 
to other labour organisations, presumably for 
strike purposes, or a total under this head of 
19*5 per cent of the total benefits. For 
out-of-work benefits, $106,801*69 (£21,360) 
was spent; for sick benefits, $60,207*98 
£15,011); for death benefits, $93,437*92 
£18,6S5); and for other benefits, $151,643*22 
(£30,308). A largo part of the latter item 
seems to have been paid to members who were 
unable to procure employment. In 67 other 
labour organisations, 11,660 members reported 
that they financially aided their members, but 
failed to state the amount spent. The remain¬ 
ing 319 labour organisations, with 23,612 
members, failed to make any report upon this 
hea<l. 

The first successful effort to federate a large 
number of American trade unions was made in 
1866, wlien the National Labour Union was 
founded, eornposed of sixty organisations, only 
part of which, however, were national in extent. 
Its nomination of a presidential ticket in 1872 
divided its membership, and the panic of 1873 
completed the ruin of the union. 

In 1881 there was organised at Pittsburgh, Pen- 
sylvania, i\\Q Federation of Organised Trades and 
Labour Unions of the United States and Canada, 
whoso name wqa changed in 1886 to its present 
form of The American Federation of Labour, 
The growth has been steady, until to-day nearly 
all the important unions having a national 
organisation, excepting those in railway em¬ 
ployment, are affiliated to it. It is impossible 
to give the ninnber of unionists thus affiliated, 


because most of the unions do not pay a per 
capita tax to the federation on all their 
membership. This tax is three cents (Ijd.) per 
member per year in the case of national unions 
and twelve cents (6d.) in the case of such locals 
as have no national organisation. A further 
difficulty arises from the fact that the same 
person may be represented in the federation 
twice, once as a member of his union and again 
as a member of the central labour body of his 
city. 

At the 17th annual convention of the 
Federation, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
December 1896, there were 64 delegates, 
representing 38 national unions which had 
paid in a per capita tax on 239,600 members. 
At the same convention 35 delegates re¬ 
presented local unions of perhaps as many 
hundred members. d'hreo represented the 
state federations of Illinois, Now York, and 
Massachusetts, and 15 represented the central 
bodies of Boston and Laurence, Mass. ; Balti¬ 
more, Md.; Washington, D.C.; Erie, Pa.; 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Hamilton, and Zanesville, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Louisville, Ky.; 
Nashville, Tenn. ; St. Louis and Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Duluth, Minn. 

Although in 61 cities the central labour 
union, or federation of all the unions of the 
city, affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labour, New York, New Orleans, Buffalo, and 
a few other largo cities do not affiliate. 

The American Federation^ though hampered 
by a small revenue and by contests, now grow¬ 
ing less in number and bitterness, with the 
Knights of Labour, has been of value in bring¬ 
ing labour leaders together through corre¬ 
spondence in the annual conventions,—in help¬ 
ing forward the eight-hour movement, and all 
kinds of labour legislation. Occasional loans 
and even gifts are also made to tra<le unions, 
chiefly to secure proper legal presentation before 
the courts of what seem likely to bo leading 
cases. 

A few comparisons between the British 
trade union congress and the American 
convention of labour may be made, based 
upon an article in the American Federationisl 
for December 1896 (published in Washington). 
Whereas in England the parliamentary com¬ 
mittee is the only representative and executive 
body of the trade unionists between their 
congiesses, a committee whose business it is 
to ask parliament for legislation, the represent¬ 
ative and executive body in America between 
conventions, is the executive council of the 
American federation of labour, consisting of 
the president, four vice-presidents, a secretary, 
and a treasurer, annually chosen. The president 
now receives a salary of $1800 (£360) a year 
and travelling expenses, and the secretary 
$1500 (£300). It may be stated in passing 
that the salary, aside from travelling expenses^ 
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of the chief of the Cigar-makers* International 
Union, is $30 (£6) a week, that of the 
Firemen $2500 (£500) a year, of the Railway 
Trackmen $1500 (£300), and of the secretary 
of the Bricklayers and Masons $1200 (£240), 

The executive council of the American 
Federation concerns itself not only with state 
and national legislation, but with organisation, 
strikes, boycotts, grievances, etc. The president 
presides at all the sessions of the annual con¬ 
ventions, unless temporarily relieved at his 
own request, and appoints standing committees 
for the different phases of business considered 
by the convention, such as legislation, boy¬ 
cotts, labels. The Fnlerationist^ salaries, 
organisation, propaganda, grievances, etc. 
The British coiiguiss lias no standing delibera¬ 
tive committees, and therefore has little time 
to consider anything save legislatioii. 

In the American conventions the vm\ rule 
is unusual. The convention meets on the 
second Monday in December, and continues in 
session until all the business is transacted, 
usually nine or ten days. Reporters have 
never been excluded. Government repre¬ 
sentatives, excepting those for bureaus of 
statistics, are not seen at the conventions, but 
a few economists and others are usually in 
attendance. 

The rank and file of American wage-earners in 
and out of trade unions are not yet committed to 
any very definite or largo schemes of state activity, 
and are greatly kept back in this matter as com¬ 
pared with English wage-earners by constitutional 
limitations in national, state, and local government. 
The doctrine of laissez-faire^ until lately fostered 
in America by industrial conditions that opened 
opportunities for advance to every one, is not at 
once shaken off. The greatest recent political 
achievement of labour in America appears to be 
in the law signed by President Harrison in his 
last year of office, prohibiting more than eight 
hours a day of labour on all future contracts for 
the national government. Another and older law 
forbids more than eight hours of work by govern¬ 
ment employes. These two laws are being in¬ 
troduced in the state and city governments. The 
unions are everywhere the chief supporters of 
factory and other labour legislation. 

The years 1892 and 1893 witnessed a rapid 
growth of desire for state activity along the line 
of the so-called “new trade-unionism.” The 
last convention of the federation in 1893 submitted 
to the consideration of the local unions the demands 
of the English trade-unionists for compulsory 
education ; direct legislation; a legal eight-hour 
working day; sanitary inspection of workshops, 
mines, and homes; liability of employers for injury 
to health, body, or life; the abolition of the contract 
system in all public work; the abolition of the 
sweating system; the municipal ownership of street 
cars and gas and electric light plants for public 
distribution of heat, light, and power; the national¬ 
isation of telegraphs, telephones, railroads, and 
mines ; and the collective ownership by the people 


of all means of production and distribution. The 
attempt to commit the federation to this entire 
platform, including its last plank of pure socialism, 
by recommending it not only to the consideration 
but to the -‘favourable” consid'Tation of the 
unions, was votoa down by the slight majority 
of 1253 to 1185, and this was only secured by 
the method of voting in these convenlions, which 
gives trade unious a vote for every 100 im*inberf« 
for which per capita dues Jjave been paid, but 
allows only one vote to eaidj of the central bodies 
the cities. Of the 15 representatives of the 
latter 14 voted to retain th«} word “favourable,” 
and of the 86 delegates from all organisations 54 
voted in the same way. Hcccut restrictions by 
the courts of strikes on ailroads, when in the 
han«ls of receivers, as many now ere, is increasing 
The demands by railroad employes for govern¬ 
ment ownership. 

In the convention of IdOl, at Denvi^r, the 
federation struck out the <iemand for the 
collective ownership by the people of all means 
of production and distribution, but passed a vote 
upon all the other planks, which was interpreted 
by the convention in New York in 1895, by a 
large majority, as meaning that these planks 
should bo considered legislative demands of the 
wage-workers, and not a political platform. In 
the convention in Cincinnati in 1896 the follow¬ 
ing resolution was passed;— 

“Whereas the influences of corporations, hold¬ 
ing, or seeking to obtain, possession of public 
franchises, are one of the most potent influences 
antagonistic to reformative measures, and the 
most active cause of con'uption in politics and of 
mismanagement and extravagance in public 
administration ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the sixteenth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labour urges upon 
all the members of affiliated bodies that they use 
every possible effort to assist in the substitution 
in all public utilities — muiticipal, state, and 
national, that are in the nature of monopolies— 
public ownership for corporate and private control.'* 
The use of injunctions in labour disputes since 
1893 has further increased the interest of the 
wage-earner in such political action as may check 
this, new action of the courts. According to 
recent decisions, a judge may try without jury, and 
sentence for contempt for an indefinite period, all 
violators of some order of court prohibiting 
perhaps, the marching on the highways in crowds 
or the use of offensive epithets in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a strike, or the interference in “ any 
manner "as a recent injunction, in 1897, in 
Pennsylvania declared, “ with the plaintiff’s 
employees while they maj^ be passing to and from 
their work ... on or near plaintiff's premises.” 

Labour contests in the strongest organisations 
are more and more prevented by conciliation and 
arbitration. Conference committees of employers 
and employes often make yearly agreements in 
coal mining, glass, iron and steel making, cigar¬ 
making and the building trades. American tr^e- 
unionists, outside at least of railroad organisations, 
have a growing dislike to working with the non¬ 
union men, and in very many unions the members 
refuse to do so. Tliis action finds its apology if not 
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its defence in the apparent economic success of 
the policy and in the use of similar methods by 
many combinations of capitalists, which refuse 
to deal with competitors who do not join the 
combinatioi:, or with customers who patronise 
sucli competitors. When the non-union ^ man, 
denominated a “ scab ” by the union, tries to 
take the place of strikers, violence is often visited 
upon him by the union, as unfortunately occurs in 
Enghimi; but the majority of the unions do not 
countenance violence. 

During the 13^ years from 1st January 1881 
to 30tli Janu ary 1894 there were 14,390 strikes 
in the United States, involving 69,167 establish¬ 
ments and 3,714,406 employes. In the 10,375 
establishments having successful strikes, 1881- 
86 inclusive, 518,583 employ^ were involved. 
Ill the 3004 establishments in which strikes were 
partly successful, 143,976 employes were involved, 
while in the 8910 establishments in which the 
strikes wore failures 660,396 or 49*9 per cent of 
the employ^^s in all the establishments were 
thrown out of employment. In the 20,397 
establishments having successful strikes from Ist 
January 1887 to 30th June 1894, 669,992 persons 
were involved. In the 4775 establishments where 
strikes were partly successful 318,801 employes 
were involved, while in the 21,687 establishments 
in which strikes failed, 1,400,988 persons, or 
58*6 per cent, were involved. 

The percentage of those failing in strikes during 
1887*92 inclusive, prior to the depression, was 
65*5 per cent. In the whole 13J years 32 per 
cent of those tlirown out of employment by 
strikes won, 12*46 per cent partly succeeded, 
while 55*5 per cent failed entirely. From the 
other 0*04 per cent no report has been obtained. 

Of the ostablishineiits involved, 82*24 per 
cent, during 1881-86 inclusive, were subjected to 
strikes by order of labour organisations, and from 
Ist January 1887 to 30th Juno 1894, 69*6 percent. 
The average duration of the strikes for the 13J 
years was 25*4 days. In the first period, 1881- 
1886, there were 9109 establishments involved in 
strikes for a rise of wages, hi 65*99 per cent of 
these the men were wholly successful, and in 
8*13 per cent wore partly so. In the second 
ptM'iod 12,011 establishments were involved in 
strikes for this cause, ami in 51*1 per cent the 
men were successful, and iii 10*7 per cent partly 
so. In the first period there were 4344 establish¬ 
ments concerned in strikes for the reduction of 
wages, and in 24*29 per cent the men were wholly 
successful, and in 2*J*24 per cent partly so. The 
respective percentages in the 6199 establishments 
eftected «hiriug the next period were 56*8 and 1*5. 
Of the 1734 establishments in which there were 
strikes against reduction of wages, in the first 
period the men succeeded in 34*2 per cent, and 
partly in 9*1 per cent. During the second period 
the percentages in the 3830 establishments were 
respectively 16 '9 per cent and 25*4 per cent; of 
the 1314 establishments in which there were 
strikes for the recognition of the union in the 
second period, the men failed in 92*7 per cent. 
Of the 3620 settlements in which there were 
sympathetic strikes the men failed in the second 
period in 73*7 per cent. 


Much of the opposition to non-union men which 
prevails among those not wage-earners is due to 
the comparative newness of unions in America and 
to the fact that the absorption of free government 
land, and the growth of manufacturing and mining, 
have only recently developed the need for labour 
organisations, a need which a majority of the 
American-born population reared under different 
conditions are yet unable to appreciate. The 
presence in the country of coloured, Chinese, 
Italian, Bohemian, Hungarian, French, Canadian, 
German, Irish, and many other nationalities, in¬ 
troduces many complications in labour disputes. 
These nationalities largely fill up the hard-handed 
industries which native Americans, perhaps in 
consequence of this foreign element, are loath 
to enter. Naturally the foreign-born enter the 
unions of their trade and give to many the 
impression that the trade unions are antagon¬ 
istic to native Americans. Yet the returns of 
a large number of the unions indicate that the 
percentage of native Americans is fully as large 
in most trade unions as in the trade at large, 
and that the German only is considered to vie 
with the native American in aptitude for organi¬ 
sation. The absence, until very recently, of 
technical or trade schools accounts in part for 
the moderate percentage of Americans in some 
trades. In some cities every skilled tailor, for 
example, is of foreign birth, yet outside at least 
of a few trades in a few cities on the Atlantic 
coast there is, according to trade-union officials, 
more prejudice among the unions against than in 
favour of the immigrant. Nearly all of the trade 
unions organised prior to 1870 were chielly com¬ 
posed of native Americans and led by them. A 
workman trained abroad must pay an initiation fee 
of $50 (£10) to enter either the Anverican Flint- 
Glass Workers^ Union or the United Green-Glass 
Workers' Union of the United States and Canada^ 
perhaps the most successful of the largo unions 
in keeping up wages and securing a six weeks' 
summer vacation, and a seven to eight hours' 
day. 

The tableware branch of the American Flint- 
Glass Workers' Union presents the only instance 
known to the writer of an American union openly 
restricting the number of pieces its members shall 
make per day ou piece-work. 

The attitude of the unions toward apprentices 
attracts much attention in America. The rapid 
development of machinery and the dislike of both 
the boy and the employer for the restrictions of a 
three or four years’ apprenticeship have dealt a 
fatal blow to this system of trade instniction in 
most trades. In industries where machinery is 
not the dominating factor, such as glass-making, 
iron - moulding, type-setting, brick - laying, and 
stone-work, plumbing, pattern-making, and a few 
very small trades like tack-raaking, knife-grinding, 
and tile-laying, there is a fairly successful effort 
by the unions to enforce apprenticeship laws, 
and even in some places to restrict the ratio 
of apprentices to journeymen. Even in those 
cases such statistics as have occasionally been 
gathered by state bureaus of labour statistics, 
03 in Massachusetts in the census of 1885, 
indicate that there are usually more young men 
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)n training without any formal apprunticesliip, 
and mucli fewer apprentices than the trad?>»- 
union rules would allow. Only about one per 
cent of American strikes relate to apprentice¬ 
ship rules, and few of these succeed. Efforts 
are now being made to create a substitute for 
the apprenticeship system in manual training in 
schools. 

Many unions have gained concessions from 
employers by having, labels affixed to all goods 
made by their members. The members of all 
labour organisations are then urged to buy only 
such labelled goods, when purchases are made, 
in trades where the label is in use. The secretary 
of the American federation of labour thus re¬ 
ported at the 1896 convention ; “ The unions now 
reporting the union labels are: the cigar-makers, 
boot and shoe workers, hatters, printers, garment 
workers, bakers, carriage and waggon makers, 
sardine packers, salmon fishermen, tobacco workers, 
tailors, n'oulders, wood workers, cracker bakers, 
coopers, flour-mill employes, brewery A.irkers, 
mattress makers, broom makers, laundry workers, 
teamsters. The clerks, barbers, and waiters have 
cards, and the agents a badge. The growth of the 
anion label is steady and sure. It is the back¬ 
bone of some of our unions, and a great aid to 
them all. Label leagues are being instituted in 
many place.s’, both on local and state lines, and are 
doing good work.” 

'Tlie trade unions of America have never 
sustained a broad, ably-edited labour paper, 
but support scores of monthly journals and 
a few weeklies devoted to the interests of the 
trade union which publishes such. A few have 
been excellent of their kind. A new and 
somewhat hopeful effort to bring out a strong 
journal has just resulted in the issue of the 
Federationist^ a monthly organ of the Am/rican 
Federation of Lod)our. 

Among the great organisers and leaders of 
the American labour movement in the past or 
present should be mentioned the following, 
with a word in regard to each. George E. 
M‘Neil of Boston, author of an important 
history of American labour organisations, en¬ 
titled The Labour Movement, and one of 
the first trade unionists to urge the eight 
hour day.—Uriah S. Stevens, a garment cutter 
of Philadelphia, and founder of the Knights 
of Labour in 1869.—Terence V. Powderly of 
Scranton, Pa., grand master workman of the 
Knights of Labour from 1879 to 1893.—Adolph 
Strasser, the virtual creator of the Cigar-Makers* 
International Union, —P. J. M'Guire of Phila¬ 
delphia, secretary since 1881 of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters ami Joiwm.—Samuel G. Gompers 
of New York, president since 1882 of the American 
Federation (f Labour, —P. M. Arthur of Cleveland, 
0., and chief since 1874 of the Brotherhood qf 
Locomotive Engineers, 

[Reports, constitutions, and magazines, of the 
organisations treated, and correspondence with 
their officials. 

George B. M‘Neill, The Labour Movement ,— 
Richard T. Ely, The Labour Movement in America, 
— Third Report of the Minnesota Bureau of 
labour Statistics,—Report for 1892 of New York 


Bureau of labour Statistics ,— Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, January 1887, October 1891, July 
1893, articles by Carroll D. Wright and Edward 
W. Bemis.— T, V. Powderly, I'hirty Years oj 
Labmir,—York Tribune Alnmnojc for 1894, 
pp. 282-283, lor list of eighty-oi:e American tra<lo 
unions, with address of secretaries and approxi¬ 
mate membevsliip.— Third ami Tenth Annual 
Report of United Staff's Bureau of habovr 
Statistics,—Reports cf the flurcaus of Statistics of 
Jjahmr (f New York State for 1894, lS9f, and 
] 896.— Repoi't cf the MiUUgan Bureau of lAxbour 
Slatisiir^ lor 1896. Journa' of PoliticaL Economy, 
Juno 1894, article, “The Homestead Strike,” by 
Edward W. Bemis. — Annuls of the American 
Academy, September 189 . :i,rlicle, “The Relation 
of Labour Organisations to tlm American Boy and 
to Trade Instruction,” by Ed\..ird W. Bemis.-- 
The Chicago Strike of IS94, report of the National 
Commission of Carroll D. Wright and others.— 
Revue d'Aionomie Politijve, July 1895, article, 
“The Cliicago Strike of 1894,” by Edward W. 
Bemis.] B. w. Be. 

TRAFFIC. See Commun ication. Means of. 

TRANSFER or “Dero of Transfer” is 
the name for an instrument by which a mortgage 
or other debt or a share or debenture is assigned 
to a purchai^er or devisee. Some companies 
require transfers to be executed in a special 
form (see Forged Transfer). b. s. 

TRANSFER DAYS are the days on which 
stock registered in the books of the Bank of 
England may bo transferred. All business 
days except Saturdays are transfer days, and 
even on Saturdays transfers may be made bn 
payment of a special fee. E. s. 

TRANSFERS, TELEGRAPHIC. See Tele¬ 
graphic Transfers. 

TRANSHUMANCE is the French name 
given to the periodical migiations of sheep and 
cattle from certain regions to others, for instance 
during summer from valleys to highly situated 
pasture lands in the mountains. Under this 
form it is still practised in Provence, Piedmont, 
and Switzerland, though it is falling into disuse 
in ^ Southern France, where, however, some 
villages situated in the alpine region derive an 
income of 0.75 fr. to 1 fr. (say 7d. to lOd.) 
per head on sheep pastured on their territory. 
Since the necessity of replanting the slopes of 
the Alps became recognised, the French law of 
1882 has imposed certain conditions and limita¬ 
tions on the passage and right of pasture of 
these flocks. Experierfee, moreover, has shown 
that it is more profitable to bring cows than 
sheep into these mountainous regions. Some 
French villages of the Dtpartement des HavUs 
Alpes send during the winter their cows to the 
neighbouring Piedmontese valleys, where the 
inhabitants feed them and are paid by the 
milk. 

The system of transhumance is only appro¬ 
priate to a low stage of agriculture, as it is apt 
to cause extensive damage to the fields through 
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wliicli the flocks puss. In France landowners 
have always heon able to protect thcinselvcs 
by inclosing their holdings, but in Spain, 
where this right was denied them, they siiilei'ed 
exceedingly (see Mesta). 

In Algeria, numerous tribes of nomadic Arabs 
still regularly migrate every spring with their 
flocks of sheep from the boundaries of the 
Sahara, where they spend the winter, to the 
high table-land known under the name of Hauls 
riatm.iu\ and forming a broad zone parallel to 
the Mediterranean between Morocco and Tunis. 
As long as these bare and scarcely inhabited 
plains, held by the Arabs under their system 
of collective ownership, <lo not attract European 
colonisation, these migrating flocks, numbering 
several millions, will bo allowed to continue 
their wanderings twice in the year, but 
diflieultics will begin whenever European 
cultivation inva<lc3 these regions. 

[0. Couput, Jjts laines et Vindustrie lainihe de 
L'Alyhie, Algiers, 1881).- J. Briot, AYixde sur 
I'hommie pastorale dea llautes Alpes^ 1884.— 
Article “ Transhuiiiance ” in the Nouveau Die- 
tionnaire d'Acononvie Politique. —Roscher, Nat, 
Oek. des AckerhaueSx pp. 301-806.] e. ca. 

TRANSIT, Tolls on. See Internal Cus¬ 
toms AND Tolls. 

TRANSPORT, Cost of Inland. The 
modern organisation of industry could not 
have been established without improved 
methods of communication between producers 
and consumers. The railway and the factory 
have gone hand in hand in their development 
and in their economic results. With the means 
of transportation which existed two hundred 
years ago, largo industries would have been 
iinpovssible. The substitution of turnpikes for 
comiium roads, of canals for turnpikes, and of 
railways for canals, was as essential a part of 
industrial progi’css as was the development of 
the steam engine or of the factory system. 
Kacli of these improvements meant at once an 
increased investment of capital, a lessened cost 
of doing the actual work of transportation, and 
a vastly increased amount of actual carriage of 
goods. The large capital made it at once 
necessary and possible to make lower rates for 
the sake of developing business. The develop¬ 
ment of business, in turn, made further invest¬ 
ments of cajutiil and further reductions of rates 
possible. When the railway was first invented 
it was not thought possible to carry goods 
at less than U<I. per ton per mile without 
serious loss. Twenty-five years ago most of 
the railway systems of the world were carrying 
goods at about Id. per ton per mile. To-day 
the average rate in France is but ^d. ; in 
Germany, jjd. ; in the United States, less 
than |d. per ton-mile.' Nevertheless, so 
great has been the increase in traffic that the 
gross receipts per mile of road at these low 

1 Tlie English lines give no figures of ton-mileage. 


rates are in many instances much greater than 
they had been at the higher rates which pre¬ 
vailed previously. The average freight charges 
on the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railway are to-day less than half what they 
were twenty years ago. But the traffic is four 
times as great. 

Yet these figures by no means measure the 
full effect of railway transportation in abolish¬ 
ing the effect of distance as a limit to the sale 
of goods. Only a small part of these charges 
is actually due to difierences in distance tra¬ 
versed. The immediate expense of carriage 
lias decreased even faster than the general ex¬ 
penses of railway transportation as a whole. 
Every improvement in economy has rendered 
larger train loads possible without correspond¬ 
ing increase in cost, and has thereby reduced 
the expense of carrying goods as compared with 
that of loading or unloading them. A few 
years ago the carrying capacity of a waggon 
was not much greater than its dead weight. 
To-day the former can readily be made twice 
as great as the latter. In other words, two- 
thirds of a train load may bo made paying 
weight instead of only one-half. Meantime, 
the weight of the locomotives has been some¬ 
what increased, with a much more than propor¬ 
tionate increase in the caixying capacity. With 
a track adjustCMl to the standard of modern 
train economy and a re^asonably level country, 
it is posvsible to carry gross train loads of more 
than nine hundred tons, of which six hundred 
may be actual goods carried. Omitting terminal 
charges and internal, the direct expenses of 
hauling such a train—train-mon’s wages, fuel, 
and other supplies, and repairs of rolling-stock 
—need not bo over 2s. per mile run.‘^ Or, by 
simple division, the direct cost of hauling a 
ton a mile, independent of terminal charges 
and interest, is not over one twenty-fifth of one 
penny. Or, to put the matter in another form, 
an added distance of one hundred miles haul 
makes but 4d. ])cr ton difference in the cost of 
carriage. Conditions like these are not fre- 
•piently realised, but they represent a possible 
limit of economy on any road of the first rank, 
and show how thoroughly railways have suj)- 
plantcd other means of inland transportation 
in efiiciency and economy.* 

While the cost of haul has been constantly 
reduced, the terminal charge has remained 
much more nearly constant. In some instances, 
wth the overcrowding of population in large 
cities, it has actually increased. Such a state 
of facts makes equal mileage rates impossible. 
On a waggon road, or even on a canal, it costs 
nearly twice as much to carry goods two hundred 

2 This is a high estimate. The direct expenses per 
tr.Hin-mil6 on English roads are barely ]5d. and on 
American roads aTOut 20d. 

^ Some of the wheat-carrying roads of the Unite<) 
States realise these conditions on parts of their mail 
line. 
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miles as to carry them one hundred. On a 
railway, when once goods have been received, 
it makes comparatively little difference whether 
the haul be long or short. In England and 
America the attempt to base goods rates on a 
mileage system has been generally discarded. 
In France and Germany it is still theoretically 
maintained, but the exceptions are so numerous 
as to cover much more than half the traffic 
actually handled. 

A more nearly correct arrangement of railwray 
charges is based on a division of expenses into 
mileage and terminal. Those who would 
arrange rates on this system hold that the 
expenses of a railway are roughly divisible into 
two classes, one connected with the receipt and 
delivery of goods or passengers, the other with 
their actual carriage. They believe that faii*- 
ness requires that each ton of goods should pay 
a definite terminal, plus a carriage rate propor¬ 
tionate to the distance. Such is the theory on 
which English railway schedules are arranged. 
But this system, though much better than the 
equal mileage plan, does not really meet the 
facts of the case. A large part of the expenses 
of a railway are not, properly frpeaking, either 
mileage or terminal charges. They do not 
attach to any particular piece of business, but 
to the operation of the railway as a whole. 
Interest on cost of construction remains nearly 
the same whether the traffic be large or small. 
Maintenance of way is to bo charged by the 
year rather than by the ton of traffic. All 
these expenses are indirect, in distinction from 
the direct expenses of loading and hauling the 
goods or passengers carried. The consequence 
is that each railway rate really consists of three 
parts—a mileage rate for the carriage, a terminal 
for the expenses at either end, and a tax which 
the business is made to contribute toward the 
indirect expenses or fixed charges of the railway 
as a whole. The amount of such a tax which 
it is possible to pay depends more upon the 
value of the goods than upon anything else. 
Thus we find that all railways, whatever their 
nominal schedule of charges, actually classify 
their various shipments, not according to the 
direct cost of doing the business, but according 
to the value of the service rendered. 

If it were possible to ascertain the cost of 
doing each piece of business, and to arrange 
railway schedules accordingly, the regulation 
of rates would be comparatively simple. But 
the introduction of this element of taxation 
complicates the matter almost beyond belief. 
It is, as Professor Taussig has pointed o^ 
{Quarterly Jmm, of Econ,, v. 438 seq,), a 
case of “joint cost of production” on the very 
largest scale; one where the general expenses 
are so great that the apportionment of such 
expenses to the different parts of the traffic is 
a matter of vital importance. This work of 
apportionment or taxation gives the railway 


authorities a power which they are liable to 
use in an arbitrary manner. They are guided 
by the general principle of lowering rates where 
business will thereby be developed ; in other 
words, where the burden of a high proportionate 
tax is most severely felt. But in the applica • 
tion of this principle they are liable to make 
mistakes. Nor has any i^atisfactory way been 
found of preventing these ;nis lakes. The older 
systems of regulation proveii illusory. Maxima 
were of little use, because of the right of the 
raiisvays to produce inequalities by variations 
within the maximum limit. This power grew 
wider from year to year os railway economy 
became more highly develojjed, because the 
difference between the legal ma.viuium and the 
possible minimum rate increased. Much was 
expected from competition r-f different caniers 
upon the same line. But this also proved 
futile, because of the superior public economy 
of having the business concentrated in the 
hands of one company. Nor was competition 
between different lines of any more avail. 
Where it existed at all it drove rates down so 
low that such points contributed almost nothing 
to the indirect expenses of the railway. The 
intermediate points were thus burdened with 
an undue share of the fixed charges. The 
growth of cities was artificially stimulated at 
the expense of the country. The business of 
large shippers was favoured, while that of 
smaller ones suffered. So groat were these 
evils that contracts to abolish competition at 
terminal points by the division of traffic were 
generally regarded as useful to the public as 
well as the railways. 

When competition was finally recognised as 
unsuccessful, recourse was had to legislative 
provisions for enforced equality between dif¬ 
ferent shippers. The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act of 1854 provided that no preferences 
should be given ; in other words, that all per¬ 
sons shipping the same goods between the same 
points should be treated alike. The power to 
tax must not be used as a means of personal 
discrimination. The commission appointed 
under the act of 1873 attempted to carry this 
enforced equality still further, and to say that 
no greater aggregate charge must be made for 
a shorter than for a longer distance over the 
same line; and still later, that the longer 
distance must as a rule ^ be charged actually 
more than the shorter one. Of these two 
principles the first is, as a nile, right; the 
second is of doubtful utility. Distance is often 
so unimportant an element as comp?-red with 
terminal charges that the system of group rates 
is often the only practical or logical one. The 
Interstate Commerce Act of the United States 
provides that no more shall be charged for a 
shorter than for a longer distance, but does 
not forbid the roads to charge as much for one 
as for the other. The whole tendency of good 
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railway economy seems to be towaid the aboli¬ 
tion oi inequalities latbcr than toward allowing 
either the perpetuation of old ones or the crea¬ 
tion of new. 

There is no doubt that the abuse of the taxing 
j)Ower may bo very much diminished by con¬ 
servative action on the part of the legislatures 
and courts. Put the continental nations have 
not been satislicd with this degree of control, 
and have gone far in the direction of state 
owneiship. Theoretically there are strong 
reasons for putting the taxing power in the 
hands of the state, but in practice the dangers 
of slate railway management seem to outweigh 
its advantages. In the conduct of so compli¬ 
cated a business as railway management, the 
state r)irKnals have the same temptations to 
inequality as those of i)rivato corporations. 
As the Italian commission of 1881 said well— 
when a state attempts to tax industry it is 
more omnipotent and less responsible than a 
]>rivato corporation. The staiulard of efficiency 
reached by the continental roads is also far 
from being cijual to those of England or the 
United States. Nor do the state railways of 
India or Australia furnish an exception to this 
rule. SUite railways sometimes give cheaper 
rates than private ones, but they rarely give 
anything like the same quantity of service, nor 
have they developed traffic to the same degree 
in proportion to the population. On the whole 
it may be said that government officials have 
no such stimulus to cllicieucy and economy as 
is felt by the representatives of a private bu.si- 
1 I 0 .S.S; and as long as this remains true, many 
advantages claimed for state railways will be 
found on closer observation to be illusory. 
Increased publicity of management and more 
direct responsibility to certain sections of the 
]uiblic will often do more to regulate abuses in 
railway management than could possibly be 
done by the transfer of the roads to government 
officials ; while the difficulties and risks of the 
latter course would be vastly gi'cator than those 
of tlu' former. 

[Within the limits of this article it luis only 
heon possible to touch iij)on a few of the leading 
{joints in the history of transiJortatiou rate.s and 
their regulation. International comparisons 
have been but .sparingly made because of the 
dilferout methods of keeping statistics in dif¬ 
ferent countries. A large {):irt of Mr. .Jeans’s 
book on railway problems is worse than useless 
on this account. The leading books on the 
economic side of the railway question are, for 
England, W. M. Acworth, Tlu Railways and 
the Traders^ London, John Alurray, 1890 ; and 
Cohn, Englischc Eisenhahnpolitikf Leipsic, 1874- 
83 ; for America, A. T. Hadley, Railway 
Transporialmiy New York, Putnam’s, 1886 ; 
for the continent of Europe, E. Sax, Die Risen- 
hnhnen, Vienna, 1879 ; and of a somewhat 
more technical character, Ulrich, Eisenbahn- 


Uvnfwesen^ Berlin, 1886, A. M. Wellington’! 
Economic Theory of Railway Localion, though 
written for engineers, contains much that is 
useful to the student of political economy. 
The reports of the successive parliamentary 
committees of investigation, of the United 
States senate select committee on interstate 
commerce of 1886-86, and of the Italian com¬ 
mission of 1878-81, may also be consulted to 
advantage.] A. T. n. 

TRANSPORTATION, The Economic 
Effect op. In attempting to estimate the 
economic effect of transportation, two things 
have to be considered—its effect on the country 
which transports the convicts, and that on the 
colony which receives them. To estimate tlie 
economic effect on the country which disposes 
of its convicts in this way is a much simpler 
task than to estimate the economic effect on the 
colony. In the latter case so much depends on 
conditions and methods, many of which have 
never had a fair trial. Only in England and 
Russia has the system been carried out with any 
thoroughness, and in the latter country much 
is still in the experimental stage. Tliere are 
two distinct periods into which the history of 
transportation in England may be divided: (1) 
from 1619 to 1776, and (2) from 1787 to 1846. 

1. In 1619, James I., by sending one hundred 
dissolute persons out to Virginia, practically 
converted a law passed by Elizabeth in 1697 
for the banishment of rogues and vagabonds 
into an Act of Ti’ansportation. It was not, 
however, till the reign of George I. that the 
system came into common operation. The 
evidence as to the number of convicts trans¬ 
ported to the American colonics is conflicting, 
but Dr. Lang (^An Historical and Statistical 
Account of New South IVales) comes to the 
conclusion that there were in all about fifty 
thousand. Tlie method used was very simple, 
and whatever may have been its moral effect, 
its economic effect would seem to have been 
beneficial. The English government sold tlie 
services of the convicts during their sentences 
to the captain of the sliip which conveyed the 
convicts to America. He resold them on 
arrival to the colonists, who employed the 
convicts to work like slaves under overseers 
on the plantations. In England, it may be 
assumed these convicts would have preyed upon 
the community as thieves or vagabonds, or 
have been supported by it in prison: in the 
colonics the conditions of labour were such 
that no .skill was required, while the work could 
ho directed and enforced by an overseer. The 
fact that the colonists were willing to buy the 
services of the convicts, and also the fact that 
they were in the habit of kidnapping free men, 
shows that such labour was in demand. The 
resources of a new country made it easy for the 
convicts to obtain a living when their sentences 
expired. The evidence as to the extent of the 
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d^and for convict labour is conflicting: in 
1692 Maryland prohibited tlio landing of con¬ 
victs, but in 1718 mention is made of “the 
great want of servants in His Majesty’s planta¬ 
tions. ’* While a contemporary historian, quoted 
by Dr. Lang, speakingof theconvicts, says “their 
labour would be more beneficial in an infant 
settlement than their vices would bo pernicious.” 
Ihe inference is that the colonists were glad to 
have the services of the convicts where no other 
labour was to bo had, but for many reasons 
slaves, when they became easy to obtain, were 
more convenient, while it was not considered 
safe for the latter to see white men working as 
slaves. If the demand for conviets as labourers 
had ceased in the colonies, the government 
would have been obliged to adopt a less simple 
method of Iran j^-ortation, but the war of in¬ 
dependence put an end to the system. 

2. Tran.-.Mortatioii had more influence oo the 
economic development of the Australian ; aies. 
A detachment consisting of six hundred male and 
two hundred and fifty female convicts founded 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Jiand, and 
Norfolk Island in 1788, For the first few years 
the convicts were engaged in clearing the land, 
making roads and bridges, and -building houses. 
Road-gangs consisting of some of the worst 
criminals, who were employed in making roads 
and bridges under the direction of government 
ollicials, always remained part of the system. 
The inevitable hardships of the first few years 
were greatly increased by the ignorance of the 
convicts and their dislike of agriculture. In an 
account of the colony of New South Wales by 
David Collins, late judge advocate and secretary 
of the colony, it is stated that “more labour 
would have been performed in this country by one 
hundred free people than had at any time been 
derived from three hundred convicts.” In 1795 
convicts were, for the first time, assigned to settlers 
as servants. As this was the most econonncal 
way of disposing of the convicts, the government 
was willing to give largo grants of land to any 
respectable settler who wonld employ the convicts, 
but the sui>ply was generally greater than the 
demand. The great number of capital sentences 
before the amelioration of the law through the 
exertions of Sir S. Roniilly (commenced 1808), and 
of consequent commutations into imprisounieiit 
for life, i.e. life sentences, led to an increased 
need for disposal of long-sentenced prisoners. 
There were 1314 sentences to death in 1819 (66 
in 1849), and often 2000 to 3000 convicts were 
sent out in a single year. Gov. Macquarie 
(1805 -1821) considered that the colonists only 
needed one-eighth of the convicts. This system 
of assignment has been allowed, even by the 
opponents of transportation, to have been 
beneficial from an economic point of view. 
Owing to the thinness of the soil, Hocks were 
scattered, and shepherds in great request. The 
isolation of a shepherd, ami the fact that his 
calling required no skill, were conditions favour¬ 
able to convict labour. In 1849, when for moral, 
civil, and political reasons the rest of the colony 
of New South Wales was opposed to the con- 
voL. HI 


tinuance of transportation, the squatters, in a 
letter to Charles Duller, M.P., pleaded for its con¬ 
tinuance on economical reasons ; the cost of a con¬ 
vict, they asserted,was £10 a year less than th.at 
of a free labourer. The conditions of labour in 
towns were not o suited to the employment of 
convicts. Mecliaiiics and clerks would not use 
their special skill without the hope of .-oiiie reward. 
In this case, r.lie cITcctivem -s of trans]K)rtation as n 
means of colonisation was . pissed to its ctlective- 
ness as a punishment. As bO.;'i «« free meohaiiics 
settled in New South Wah the class of convict 
iiochanics entirely dis.'.ppea'C'l. The condition 
of the emancipated convict 'v.ts in evci y way satis¬ 
factory from an economic of view. On his 
release he was given tliirt res of land, or fifty 
if married, and ten extra lor oviiy child. I'lie 
large fortunes whioli weje made Oy the convicts 
formed one of the chief objections* urged by its 
ox)pone.nts against ti ans])i)rtotiou as a punishment. 
The small numher of women convicts, however— 
in 1840 there were only seventeen women to one 
hundred men—interfered witli tlio elllciency of 
the system as a means of colonisation. In at¬ 
tempting to sum uj) the eflect of transportation 
on the Australian colonies, the same terms may he 
found ap>i)licablo which w ere used to express the 
effect of the system in tlie American colonics. 
The labour of the convicts was economically bene¬ 
ficial to the colony, both in founding ami develop¬ 
ing it, where no better labour was to bo had. 
Where other labour was to be had, there was no 
longer a demand for the services of the convicts, 
except as shepherds where the flocks were not 
valuable. As early as 1838 there was a demand 
in Now South Wales for ten thousand free, 
labourers, ami for only three thousand convicts. 
In England, during this period, two points in 
connection with the economical elfcct of the 
system were the subjects of dispute. It was denied 
that it ha<l a deterrent effect: it was also declared 
to be mi necessarily expensive. In the first case 
it was a serious drawback from the economic 
point of view, if it led to more citizens becoming 
chargeable to the community, but there is no 
sullicieiit evidence to show that this was the case. 
The evidence as to the expense is most conflicting. 
The following statement is taken from the Report 
on Transportation. From 1786 to 1837, one 
hundred thousand convicts were transported from 
this country to the Australian colonies. 


Cost of transport.£2,729,790 

Disbursement for general convict ami 

colonial services.4,09],r>.si 

Military expenditure. 1,632,302 

Ordnance. 29,846 

Total from 1786 to 81st March 18;J7 . . £S, 483, 519 

Deducted for premium on bilks, coins, etc. 507,196 


£7,976,324 

In 1840 transportation to New South Wales 
was suspended. It was continued for a short time 
to Van Diemen’s Land. As the result of an inquiry, 
undertaken in 1857, showed that there was no 
.suitable place to which convicts from England 
could be transported, no more experiments are 
likely to bo ma(ie. Western Amstralia was a stop¬ 
gap for a short period, when the more settled 
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Australian colonies objected. The Cape Colony 
successfully resisted a proposal to send there. 
In 1846 the system came to an end. The 
Australian objection now extends to the French 
use of New Caledonia, because of the escape 
of convicts thence. 

At the present time Siberia is the only colony 
to which convicts are tiaus])orted, with the ex¬ 
ception of some i^enal settlements belongin'^ to 
Spain in Africa, and also tlie French penal settle¬ 
ments in New Cahslonia and French Guiana. The 
latter have heo.n described as “prisons at a long 
distance fiom home.'’ The evidence as to the econ¬ 
omic coiidilinii of the Siberian convicts is scanty 
and conllictitig. According to Mr. de Windt, it is 
obviously a[)parenfc to any one wlio has studied the 
Siberian exile system without bias that the object 
of the government is not so much to punish crime 
os to colonise Russian Asia. With this purpose 
iti view tlie convicts are in many cases retairic<l in 
prison for a very short part of their sentences, and 
(ivery convict on release is given as much land as 
ho can cultivate. Rut, according to Dr. Lansdell, 
this system is not always successful: the peasants 
will not allow their daughters to marry convicts, 
and the latter do not as a rule reform. In the 
island of yaklmlin, however, the case would seem, 
according to Mr. do Windt, to be somewhat dilfer- 
ent; the Ooveniinent, besides granting the convict 
land, lends him a sum of money, and this money 
is as a rule relumed. As convicts of Russian 
nationality are never allowed to leave the island, 
and as escape is almost impossible, Die conditions 
are somewhat dilferimt from those on the main* 
land. The worst feature of the Siberian system 
would seem to be the want of employment for the 
convi(;is ; while in pri.son most of them are quite 
idle. The silver mines of Nertchinsk are now 
the only ones in Siberia wliere convict labour is 
employed, the ivst of tlic mines are falling into 
private hands. Kven the Nertchinsk mine cannot 
be said to be productive ; tliree to four thousand 
prisoners are employc«l, and in 1893 the output 
of the entire district did not amount to one ton. 
Although convicts have been sent to Siberia since 
the middle of the 17th century, owing to the draw¬ 
backs in the climate, the want of civilisation in the 
natives, the extent of the country, and the want of 
means of communication, the system would seem 
not to have achieved at present any definite econ¬ 
omic ellect, exce])t in the island of Sakhalin, whhdi 
wouhl seem to be well cultivated by the convicts. 
The expense of such a system must be very great, 
Rud the ditfereiit reasons for which people are sent 
to Siberia would make tlie economic elfect of 
their absence from Russia difficult to <leteriuine. 

'rransportatiou in itself can hardly be said to have 
any distinguishing economic ellect. Everything 
depemis upon methods and conditions. It is 
evident from the above sketch of the history of 
the system that only some of the former have as 
yet had a fair trial. 

[There is no work on the subject, and but little 
attention seems to have been paid to the economic 
point of view in books on trans])ortation. The 
chief authorities are J. Hill Burton, Emigrants 
Manual, 1851-52, esp. N.S.W. p. 17, Tasmania, 
p. 105.—Dr. Lang, Transportation and Colonisa¬ 


tion: An Historical and Statistical 
New South WaleSy 1875.—Whately, Remarks 
on Transportationy 1834. — Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Trans- 
portationy 1838.—Captain Maconochie, Aus- 
traliana: or Thoughts on Convict Management^ 
1838 .—Letters to Clwrles Bullery junior^ M.P,^ 
from “The Australian Patriotic Association,” 
1849.—H. de Windt, The New Siberia^ 1896.— 
SUma as it is .—Henry Lansdell, Through Siberia^ 
1882.] R M. B. 
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Treasury. — This department of state is 
generally looked upon as the chief of the depart¬ 
ments of the British government, having at its 
head two great parliamentary officers, the firat 
lord of the treasury, who usually leads the 
government of the day in the House of Commons, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, who is 
responsible for the national budget and finance. 
In this department the budget of eacli financial 
year is prepared and settled, the estimates, when 
passed, are administered, and all questions of 
national finance and currency ultimately con¬ 
sidered. Under its general supervision are all 
the revenue departments, the Mint, the General 
Post Office, and various minor offices. 

The first germs of the present treasury office 
are to bo found in the Exchequer {q,v.)y to 
which office the lord treasurer was in early 
times attached. The treasurer tended to bo- 
corao the most important of the exchequer 
officers, having duties in both courts—that of 
account and that of receipt. In early times 
he was empowered to appoint a vice-treasurer. 
The chancellor of the exchequer appears to 
have been originally an officer appointed with a 
view of controlling the treasurer. The earliest 
record of such an appointment is in Henry III.’s 
reign (1234 a.d.) ; the present functions of the 
chancellor seem to have taken their rise in 
Henry VIII.'s reign when he was also appointed 
under-treasurer. 

Tlie ofiice of treasurer was first vested in a 
board of commissioners by James I. in 1612, 
and this paved the way for its separation from 
the ofiice of exchequer, which may be considered 
to have been completed about 1660. 

The exchequer from that time became the 
subject of considerable attempts at reorganisation 
by act of parliament, notably in 1688 and 
again in 1782 (Burke’s Act) ; though the first 
compreliensive effort of this kind was the act 
57 Geo. III. c. 84, which enacted that the 
duties of the officers of his majesty’s exchequer 
should henceforth be discliargod in person, and 
that the persons so discharging them should be 
unable to sit in parliament. In 1866 the 
old exchequer was formally abolished and the 
new exchequer and audit office arose (see Audit 
Office). 
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The treasury proper, since 1714, has been 
administered by a board of lords commissioners 
consisting of the first lord, the chancellor, and 
two or three junior lords, the exact number not 
being fixed. The junior lords are nominated 
by the first lord. 

The first lord as a rule takes no part in tlie 
general administration of the department: he 
is concerned chiefly with the patronage of the 
board and tlie general business of the govern¬ 
ment. Nor since 1856 has it been the practice 
of the board to meet except on quite extra¬ 
ordinary occasions. 

The chancellor, who is ill also by a separate 
patent appointed under - treasurer, is for all 
ordinary business purposes the parliamentary 
head of the tiv.''^ ory. lie is respo)>sible for the 
annual Inidget of revenue and oxpendituio (see 
Budget) and the gen« lal finance of •■he country. 

The junior lords may take a certain .;o of 
the treasury business from time to time, but 
their position is mainly political. 

More important in practice are the two offices 
of secretary to the treasury; one that of financial 
secretaiy, the other that of the patronage secre¬ 
tary, tlius corresponding to the financial and 
political sides of the department which have 
been already indicated. 

The permanont staff of the treasury, on whom 
the brunt of the annual work must necessarily 
fall, whatever ministry may be in power, consists 
of a permanent secretary, a financial secretary, 
an auditor of the civil list, four principal 
clerks, and various senior and junior clerks. 

[Madox, History and Antiquities of the Ex¬ 
chequer, 1711. -Anson’s Law and Customs of the 
Constitution, pt. ii. pp. 164 et seq."] 0. a. h. 

Treasury Bills. Part of the Floating 
Debi’ (^.v.) is raised by the issue of treasury 
bills pursuant to 40 Viet. c. 2, as amended 
by 62 Viet. c. 6, § 5. These bills are distin¬ 
guished from the Exoiiequer Bill {q.v.) by the 
fact that the maximum period of their currency 
is twelve months, and that they are as a general 
rule issue<i for much shorter periods. They 
enable the government to borrow money at very 
low rates of interest, but it would not be advis¬ 
able to issue a very large amount, as it might be 
difficult to renew bills falling due at a time of 
financial pressure or to find means to meet 
them. E. s. 

Treasury Bond is a term chiefly used 
in the United States ; it answers pretty closely 
to our Exchequer Bond {q.v.), that is to say it 
is a security issued by the public treasury for 
moneys lent to the government for a limited 
period, and not as part of the permanent debt 
of the nation. 

A similar name is sometimes giA'^en to securi¬ 
ties of certain British colonial governments, 
which are intended to have a limited cunency. 

c. a. h. 

Treasury Department of,> the United 


States. Between 1776 and 1789—the date 
of the present constitution of the United 
States—the treasury business of the govern¬ 
ment was loosely managed, and, for most of 
die period, WTdiout any real concentration of 
authority. During the war ol indeiicndenco, 
financial affairs were first entrusted to two 
treasuroi’s, th*‘n to a landing committeo of 
congress known as tli: (i.asiuy board, and 
finally, in 1781, to tho suj er sihmdent of finance. 
In 1789, by the act o!‘ 2ud September, with 
the nev; form of g^vorMiieut, the treasury 
department was establiso^ d with a single head 
styled secretary of the ^'r:---.'iury, not, however, 
without opposition, on ground that it was 
unsafe to trust such iimuntaiit powers in the 
hands of one man. The secj-etary of the treasury 
was authorised to pretjare i lans for the manage¬ 
ment of the revenue an'i the support of the 
public credit, to report budget estimates, to 
superintend the collection of tlie revenue, to 
decide upon methods of keeping accounts, and 
to execute laws relating to the sale of public 
lauds. It is to bo noted that tliis secretary, 
unlike the others, reports directly to congress 
instead of to the president. It was further 
provided by the act of 10th May 1800 that 
the secretary should lay before congress at the 
beginning of every session a financial report, 
thus making a series of annual documents 
which now constitute a record of the financial 
history of the government. The other officers 
named in the original act of establishment 
were a comptroller, auditor, treasurer, and 
registrar. In brief, the comp^troller looks after 
the propriety of the accounts ; the auditor, that 
they are presented in proper clerical fomi ; 
the registrar, that the vouchers and bills are 
preserved ; and the treasurer, that no money 
leaves the vaults save by proper warrants. 
The treasury department is the settling office of 
all the accounts of the other departments of the 
government. In the fundamental principles as 
thus provided by the act of 1789, and in the 
methods as initiated by the first secretary, 
Alexander Hamilton, there, has been but little 
change. The treasury department has grown 
to large proportions, and now includes a great 
variety of bureaus, such as the mint, internal 
revenue, comptroller of the currency in charge 
of the national banking system, the bureau of 
engraving and printing, marine hospital service, 
revenue cutter service, including the patrol of 
the fur seal fisheries, lighthouse service, life¬ 
saving service, steamboat inspection office, coast 
and geodetic survey, office of supervising 
architect, and the commissioner of navigation. 
The number of comptrollers and auditors has 
varied at times with the increase of business; 
but by the important act of 31st July 1894 
the number of comptrollers was fixed at one, 
and the auditors at six. In general, each 
auditor settles the accounts of one departmenr. 
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None of tho principal ofticials can have any 
connection with commerce, vessels, public land, 
or any public ])roperty. The treasury depart¬ 
ment througli its various bureaus and divisions 
of work has its ramiticatioiis all over the 
country. In the customs administration there 
are over one ljundred ports of entry, at each of 
which there is a collector of customs who is the 
chief oilicer of the port. Under Iiis direction 
is the surveyor or cliief out-door oflicer, and, in 
addition, the naval olllcer wlio verifies and 
countersigns many of tlie more important acts 
of tlie collector in estimating, levying, and 
Ihpiidating duties. In 1896 there were 847,203 
entries; the average number of persons em¬ 
ployed in this branch of service was 5085 ; 
and the cost of collecting duties of the country 
as a whole was 4*28 per cent. In the internal 
revenue department there were, in 1896, 63 
diderent districts for the collection of duties 
on tobacco, beer, spirits, oleomargarine, and 
playing-cards. The jicrcenUige of cost of 
collection in this branch of service was 2*78 
per cent. The number of national hinks 
supervised by the comptroller of the currency, 
31st October 1896, was 3679, and under this 
ollico are examiners constantly engaged in the 
inv(‘.stigation of the management of these in¬ 
stitutions. Upon fiiiluro of a bank a receiver 
is appointed by the com})trollcr. For the mint 
bureau, see Mint, Unitku Si'ATKs. Tlie other 
bureaus referred to are not so closely ideiititicd 
with economic and financial interests of the 
States, and further reference is omitted here. 

Originally the fiunls of the goveriiinent were 
kept ill the First United States bank, 1791-1811 ; 
the Second United States Hank, lS16-.‘)6 ; or in the 
state banks, known in Jackson’s ailininistration 
as the “jict” banks. by tlie act of 1846, 
however, the independent treasury system 
was established, by which the government takes 
care of its funds in its own depositories. Such 
depositories at the present time are the treasury 
at Washington, and nine suh-treasuries under 
charge of assistant - trcvasiirers. National banks 
are also permitted to hold government funds on 
ileposit.* For an exhaustive treatment of this 
branch of administration, see The Independent 
Tmtsuni System of the Cnited Slates^ by David 
Kinley, New York, 189.1. Sec Tukasuuy, .U.S.. 
iu App. D. u. D. 

TRFATIES. See Cdmmkik ial Treaties. 

TRKIT8CHKE, Heinuk ii von (1834-96), 
was the sou of a general in the Saxon army. 
Ho became privat-dozent in history at Leipzig 
in 1858, and professor at Freiburg, Baden, in 
1864, and in Rerliii 1874. 

In 1874 his growing dislike of socialism led 
him into a warm controversy in the Preussische 
Jahrblicher, July and September 1874, with Prof. 
Oustav Schmoller, who replied in Hildebrand’s 
Jahrbiicher fur S^at. ik'k\ und Statistik (vols. 
xxiii. xxiv.). Their discussions grew into two 
volumes, ^cialismus und seine Obnner nebst 


einem Sendschreiben an 0, Schmollery H. von 
Treitschke, Berlin, 1S75. -Ueber einige Orund- 
fragen des llechls- und der Volkswirthschafty ein 
ojfenes Sendschreiben an Jlerrn Prof, Dr, 11, 
von Treitschke, Gustav Schmoller, Jena, 1875. 
Treitschke’s brilliant style was uudoubtedly in his 
favour. 11 is merit.s as a historian are generally 
rccfignised. He was intensely patriotic. [See 
English Historical Review, October 1897, “Hein¬ 
rich von Treitschke,” by J. W. Ilcadlam.] J. B. 

a’RESPASS. A name formerly applied to 
a variety of torts, i.e, delicts or civil injuries 
(see Tout). It is now commonly used to 
denote the wrong which consists in entering 
upon another man’s land without lawful 
authority. Such entry does not in itself con¬ 
stitute a crime, and the familiar notice 
“ Tresptassers will bo prosecuted ” is therefore 
absurd ; but it will support a claim for damages 
in a civil action. F. C. M. 

TRET. See Tare and Tret. 

TRIAL OF PYX. See Pyx, Trial of. 

TRIAL PLATE (Assay). A thin sheet of 
gold or silver of the sbuidard fineness, from 
which [lortions can be cut to be used as check 
pieces when conducting assays. 

In connection with the assays of coins, such 
plates have been in use for many centuries ; the 
oldest trial jdate of which record exists being a 
silver one of the reign of Henry III. (reigned 
1216-1272). The practice of referring to trial 
plates of standard metal as reliable guides is 
however open to objection, because of the diffi¬ 
culty of preparing alloys of a precise standard 
and of absolute uniformity of composition. 
The latter (piality is practically unattainable in 
the case of silver of the English standard of 
925, owing to the operation of certain molecular 
changes (known as liquation), which take place 
while the alloy is cooling, after having been 
melted and mixed in the due proportions. The 
}»reparatioii of an accurate gold trial plate is not 
accompanitMl by any sucli inherent obstacle ; 
nevertheless many of the old gold trial plates 
have, on careful examination, proved to vary 
to some extent from absolute uniformity of 
composition throughout the entire plate. A 
standard gold plate, however, which was pre¬ 
pared in the mint in 1873, did not vary from 
the exact standard to a greater extent than a 
tw’o ten-thousandth part. 

The difficulty in obtaining absolute accuracy 
in an alloy lihs led to the adoption in recent 
years, by the assay department of the royal 
mint, of test pieces of pure gold and silver, 
instead of standard metal, and fine gold and 
silver trial plates were prepared in the mint in 
the year 1872. Portions of these plates are 
still in use in tlio department. 

The remains of the old trial plates, formerly 
kei»t in the Pyx Chapel Abbey, Westminster 
Abbey, were transferred to the custody of the 
mint in the year 1842. F. E. A. 
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TRIBAL SYSTEM, Tiik. Under this 
heading is loosely embraced the body of enstonis 
by which tribal societies are governed under 
their ti'ibal chieftains. Each tribe lies its own 
customs, and there are therefore many tribal 
systems, but they resemble one anotlier in their 
main features. The more nomad and pastoral 
a tribe may be, the more primitive, and, in a 
sense, tribal, are its custoT is. And as fnmi 
contact with the outer world, or cou(|ucst, or 
increased population, the ^tage of settleinenl 
and settled agriculture is reached, modilication^ | 
take place, and often the village form of settle¬ 
ment becomes predominant. In Vili.agk 
Communities (q.iy.) man^’ principles ba.sed on 
older tribal customs survive with niialilications. 
Especially in IrJia the gradual rccognitici of 
these tribal elements })as been impm lant. One 
tribe, c oiKpnuo another and Ukch !.•' way 
of tribute part of the land or a shai\. m the 
produce. The lordship becomes divided into 
innumerable shares in course of time, and the 
necessity for a village accountant arises to 
divide tlie tribute, tliciico under English rule 
the difficulties of land settlement (sco under 
Zemindar). Much information on the general 
subject, and especially as regards India, is con¬ 
tained in Sir A. C. Lyall’s Asiatic SludieSf Mr. 
B. H. Baden-Powell’s Indian Village Coin- 
inunitijy and Sir H. Maine’s Early Histm'y of 
Institutions, 

As regards British tribal systems, the cliief 
original sources of information are the Brehon 
Laws of Ireland and the Ancient Codes of 
Wales. According to the latter, Cymric tribal 
society was hold together by the bond of 
blood relationship. The chief unit of organisa¬ 
tion was the kindred—embracing descendants 
of a common ancestor to the ninth degree. 
And within this larger kindred, under its 
head chieftain, were smaller inner kindreds 
and family groups embracing the descendants 
of a cominon great grandfather. This inner 
kindred, called a gv^ely or wele {lectuin or bed), 
formed the unit inter alia for land holding. 
In the extents made after the final conquest of 
North Wales, 1283 a.d., Ed. I., these hold¬ 
ings—mainly consisting of rights of grazing of 
the tribesmen’s herds of cattle—are still de¬ 
scribed as gwelys bearing the name of the 
ancestor—the gwely of so and so—though ho 
may have been long dead ; and within this 
head gwely are described the sub-gv’elys or 
gavels of his sons and grandsons and great- 
grandsons. The head gwely held together, 
according to the codes, till the great-grandsons 
divided, they being entitled j>er capita^ and not 
per stirpes. At the time of the extents the 
rights of the tribesmen inter se were so fully 
recognised that a gwely or group of tribesmen 
with its herds of cattle could be removed from 
one district to another and possess in the new 
locality the same rights inter se as in the old 


one. And aoooivHiig to the ancient codes it 
would seem that whilst the laudeil rights W'ore 
vested in the he; .j of the gwely, his descendants 
had rights of mamtenanco under him on attain 
ing a certain age independently of their parents. 
Under this system strangers in bloo<l or non- 
tribesnieii were grouped :o<;;iher iii wliat w’ere 
called fi.eog-trevs, and bcivi ■ cnylta in equal 
shares, but after three gene , . ...ms I he descend¬ 
ants of a common ancesto .'in.n formed a gwely 
a.-: in the case of the tribcsi cii. These groups 
of non-tribesmen W'croa//* ‘M gicchc, and paid 
food rents to the chieftain i'he live tribesmen 
also contributed gv^Mve ..r li^od gifts. The 
chieftain and his rednna on bunting and 
hawking expeditions were quartered on the 
tribesmen and non tribesin''ii according to fixed 
tribal custom, but already the substitution of 
money payments in lieu of tribal dues was 
becoming usual at the time of the Conquest. 
These tribal customs were not abolished till 
the “Statute of Wales” under Henry VIII. 
And it was not till the lawyers of Queen 
Elizabeth substituted leases for lives for the 
confused Welsh tenures that the system finally 
died out. 

Much remains to be done before the descrip¬ 
tions of Cse-sar and Tacitus of the tribal systems of 
the Germans and Ganls nre understood, and before 
the contribution of tribal custom towards medijeval 
institutions can be fully appreciated. 

[See Mr. F. Seebohin’s Tribal System in Wales 
(1895), and for the way in which the Tudor 
lawyers dealt with the confused debris of this 
system after the “Statute of Wales,” see the 
Report of the Welsh Land Commission (1896), pp. 
133 et seq, f ?ee also Mr. Herbert Lewis’s Ancient 
Laws of Wales (1889), and Mr. A. N. Palmer’s 
History of Ancient Tenures of Land in the 
Marches of N. Wales. As regards the Brehon 
Laws of Ireland, see the prefaces to the vols. 
already published of the Ancient Imivs of Ire¬ 
land and E. O’Curry’s Manners and Customs oj 
the Ancient Irish, edited by Sullivan (1873). As 
regards Gaul, see the works of Fustel de Coul- 
ANOEs, and of Jubainville ; and as regards Ger¬ 
many, the great work of Meitzen, Siedclung und 
Agrarwesen der Westgerrmnen und Ostgermanen. 

For comparative purposes the following works 
may be consulted : Kovalewsky’s Droit coutumier 
Ossetien (Paris, 1893); H. E. Seebohm’s The 
Structure of Greek Tribal Society (1895), and Dr. 
A. H. Post's Ueher die Aufgaben einer allge- 
meinen Rechtswissenschaft (1891).] 

TRIBUTARIUS. Under the Roman empire 
Irihutarii were free husbandmen who paid to 
their lord a share of the trihutvm due from 
him to the emperor {cod. Theodos,, xi. tit. vii. 
2). There is evidence (v. tit. iv. 3) that the 
inhabitants of newly conquered districts were 
frequently transplanted to servo as free coloni 
or tributarii, so that, as Seebohm remarks, 
the Roman villa under its villicus began to 
wear the aspect of the manor of a later date. 
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TRINODA NECESSITAS—TRIPLE ASSESSMENT 


Aminiaims Marcelliiius (xxvii. § 7) iiiciitions 
Iributarii in Kent in 3(J8 a.d. IJncange states 
that they were bound to servile work. ii. H. 

TRINODA NECKSSITAS. See Fyrd. 

TRIPLE ASSESSMICNT is tlie name given 
to Pitt’s scheme for raising additional 8Uj)plies 
in 1797 ; it formed the basis of the act 38, 
(leo. III. c. 16. It was adopted in order 
to prevent any further accumulation of the 
Fun OKI) Dkht. Pitt thought he could, by 
innans of it, draw a consirlcrable contribution 
from a class Ijoth willing and able to pay 
without pressing upon the labouring classes. 

The Assessed Taxes at that time were of 
two sorts— (a) the tax on windows, first im- 
[)osod in 1696, and the I \hauitkdHou.se Dirnr, 
first imposed in 1778, both of which had, from 
time to time, been rearranged since their first 
imposition ; (b) taxes on coaches and carriages, 
male-servants, carriage and saddle horses, dogs, 
watehes and clocks, imposed at various times 
in the second half of the 18th century. 

Pitt now divided the asse.ssed taxpayer 
into two new classes ; those who were assessed 
to the duties on houses, windows, dogs, or 
clocks, or wjitchcs, and persons who were as¬ 
sessed to the duties on male-servants, carriages, 
or pi ca.su re horsc.s. 

Persojis of the tir.st of these classes, a8ses.scd 
to an amount leas than £1, were to be exempt 
froir» any ad<litional duty ; but if to that or a 
greater amount, they were to pay as follows ;— 

If the exi.sting amount was 
Under £2 . . . | part thereof addl. 


Under £2 
If £2 and in 
„ 3 „ 

» r> „ 

„ 7: 10s. 

,, 10 and 
„ 12: lO.s. 

„ 1 .^) and 

H *^0 „ 

30 „ 

„ 10 „ 


ler £;i . 

fi 

7:103. 
10 . 
12; 10s. 
15 
20 
30 
•10 
,50 


the amt. ad<l, 
1^ tiinc.s „ 

2 


„ 50 mid upwards . 5 „ „ 

Persons of the .second class were to pay an 
additional duty on the amount of the last 
asse.ssment in the ]>roporlions following. 

If the existing rate were 

Under tlie amt. of . . 3 limes the amt. add. 

If £25 .and under £30 . . 3.3^ „ „ „ 

u 30 „ „ 40 . . 4“ „ „ „ 

„ 10 „ „ 50 . . 4.i „ „ „ 

„ 50 and upwards . . 5 „ „ „ 

The fact that the additional amount to be 
paid by persons of this cl.ass was never less than 
three times the amount of the existing rate, 
caused the scheme to be named Triple Assoss- 
mont 

Special provision was made for lodging-house 
and shop keepers. If they were assessed to an 
amount less than £3 to the duties on inhabited 
houses, windows, dogs, and watches, they were 


exempted from any additional duty. If the 
amount were £3 and less than £5, they paid 
one-tenth part thereof additional; if £6 and 
less than £7 :10s., one-fifth part thereof addi¬ 
tional ; and so on in a regular scale to those 
assessed to an amount of £30 and upwards, 
who p.'iid twice the amount additional. 

The additional duties w^ere to be paid in six 
instalments in the year. To prevent evasion 
they were based on past and not on future 
assessments. 

Persons wliose annual income was le.s3 than 
£60 \vere exempt from the additional duties ; 
where it amounted to more than £60 they were 
entitled to abatements according to certain 
gradations of income. There were twenty-nine 
grades. The first applied to persons having 
incomes of £60 and under £65 ; they might 
claim such an abatement as would reduce the 
tax to a 120th part of their income. The 28th 
applied to persons having an income of £195 
and under £200 ; they might claim a reduction 
in the duty to an eleventh part of their income. 
Finally those who had in(‘ome8 of £200 and 
upwards could claim to have the tax reduced 
to a tenth part of their income. 

To obtain such exemption or abatement the 
person claiming had to a|)peal to conmii.ssioners 
appointed for the purpose and to produce at 
the same time a signed declaration attested by 
two witnesses in the form set out in the 
schedule to the act. The claim was in no case 
to bo allowed unle.ss verified on oath or affirma¬ 
tion. The schedule also contained rules for 
estimating the incomes of j)ersoiis appealing 
ag.ainst an assc.ssinent under the act, and 
rules setting forth in what cases and on what 
account any deductions might be made in 
estimating “ fair” income. 

The scheme was based on the assumption 
tli.at the assevssed taxes were a true measure of 
exx>enditure, and expenditure a true criterion 
of income. The objection to a direct income- 
tax seems to have been that it required a 
disclosure of the pecuniary circumstances of 
the taxpayer, which, in the language of the 
protest by Lords Holland and Oxford {Journals 
of t}i€ House of LordSf vol. xli. x>. 466), “ is con¬ 
trary to the customs and iirejudices of Eiiglish- 
incii, and repugnant to the princii)les of the con¬ 
stitution. ” But, in spite of this objection, Pitt’s 
legislation required such a disclosure where a 
taxpayer desired any exemption or abatement. 

The method of raising supplies by increasing 
the assessed taxes was not new. On three 
occasions an additional tax of 10 per cent had 
been imposed on the existing assessed taxes. 
But the system of graduated taxation intro¬ 
duced a new principle into English finance. 
Triple assessment was a failure; it yielded 
considerably less than Pitt expected, and was 
abolished the following year, a direct Income 
Tax being then substituted. 
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Statutes—Parliamentary Histoiy\ vol. 
xxxiii. —Stephen Dowell, History of Taxation and 
Taxes in England, 2nd ed., 1888.1 o. i. t. 

TRIPLE CONTRACT. See Eck., J. ; Major, 
John. 

TRONAGE. The mediseval English term 
for the charge made upon the compulsory 
weighing of coarse goods at the public Great 
Beam (or Tron), as well as tlie riglit to demand 
such a payment. 

It would seem that while the small beam was 
used for weighing certain fine wares, dealt in by 
the pound, the Great Beam was used for those 
sold by the wey, hundretl, quarter, stone, and 
other heavy weights (see Mfasures and Weights). 
The most impoitant, evidently, was wool for 
export, and for shis there was probably a special 
bearii at all the chief ports, as we know there was 
in London. Tlie right to mainrain '^uch a beam, 
to compel its use, and to make a charg*‘ ■* r the 
service, belonged to the king, who, •>! oourse, 
could grant it or farm it out to a subject. In 
London the right was for a long time shared 
between the city and the Grocers’ Company. The 
name of the beam survives in the Tron Church, 
built on the site of the Tron of Edinburgh. 

[The matter is not free from obscurity, and has 
not yet been sufficiently investigated. For London 
a good deal of material will bo found in the Liter 
Albus, Stow’s Survey, and Herbert’s Livery Com- 
panies» For amercements inflicted upon butchers 
for selling tallow “ without visitation of the tron 
of our lord the king,” see W. Hudson, L^eet 
Jurisdiction in Norwich (1892), 62, 60. Other 
references are given in Ashley, Economic History, 
and Mrs. Green, Town Life in the Fifteenth 
Century, ii. 27,28. Compare for Germany Maurer, 
Oeschichte der Stadteverfassung, § 407.] w.J. A. i 

TEOTTEK, SiB Courrs, Bart. (1767-1837), I 
for many years a principal partner in Coutts’s 
Bank, began his career in the navy pay office 
and entered the bank in 1793. He wrote a 
pamphlet: 

The Principles of Currency and Exchanges 
applied to the report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed to inquire into 
the high price of Gold Bullion, London, iSlO, 8vo 
—“no excess in the paper circulation of the 
country” ; “there is a sufficient check and control 
in the issues of paper” ; “the currency of the 
country is in no way depreciated by the use of 
paper” ; “the high price of bullion is owing to the 
present state of the foreign commerce of the country 
combined with its foreign expenditure”; “onr 
present unfavourable exchanges are in no way 
caused by our paper currency ” (p. 6). 

[^Anmial Register, 1837, p. 203.— Gent. Mag,, 
Oct. 1837, p. 423.—Jerdan’s Autobiography, 1852, 
li. 214-29.] H. R.T. 

TROY POUND. See Pound. 

TRUCE OF GOD. The horrors of medi- 
seval warfare produced from time to time 
strong reactions in favour of peace. One of 
these gave rise to the famous Pax Dei or 
Treuga Domini, 

About the end of the 10th century it was 


reported in Aquitaine that an angel had brought 
from heaven to a certain bishop a written command 
that men should abstain from wars and fightings. 
The story was generally believed ; the clergy 
everywhere pi jached peace, and the people 
received their message with enthusiasm. At the 
council of Charroux, held in 989, It was agreed 
that for five ^ears hostiliti#‘S should cease. The 
undertaking was to be re? cwed at the cud of 
every quinquennial perio<i ; bnt it next emerges, 
not as a solemn covenai)^^ to reirain from all war, 
iT even all private w.v, t as au agreement to 
keep the peace from the ..veuing of Widnesday 
till the morning of y, these days being 

sanctified by the instituf .. of the Lord’s Supper, 
His crucifixion, His re: . in the grave, 'md His 
rcsniTeclion. From Aiiuitsin- Llie truce spread 
to Burgundy, and from thence to other lands. 
Popes confirmed it; the rhiirch threatened with 
excommunication those v/ho broke it; and it was 
enforced by council after council up to and 
including the third Lateran council of 1179. The 
period of its general reception is stated to have 
been the middle of the 11th century. Normandy, 
which was one of the last countries to adopt it, 
was convinced in 1042, when the council of Caen 
decreed that for four days and five nights in each 
week men and women should abstain from violence 
against their fellows. However imperfectly the 
Thrace of God was observed, its adoption was a 
great triumph for Christianity and the Western 
Church. 

[See Ward, History of the Law of Nations, cli. 
xiii., London, 1796,—Freeman, Norman Conquest, 

I ch. viii., Oxford, 1877.—Milman, Latin Chris¬ 
tianity.] T. j. 

TRUCK. 

Tnick, p. ^83; Truck Acts, p. 684; Fines and Deduc¬ 
tions, p. 684 ; Truck System, p. 686. 

Truck (French Troc) signifies barter. The 
existing statutes dealing generally with the 
“truck system,” or the practice of paying 
wages otherwise than in cash, are the Truck 
Acts 1831, 1887, and 1896. 

According to these acts any contract between 
employer and workman is illegal, null and void, 
if it provides for the payment of the workman’s 
wages otherwise than in the cunent coin of the 
realm, or contains a stipulation respecting the 
place where, the manner in which, or tlie person 
with whom the wages shall be spent; and an 
employer entering into a contract declared by 
the acts to he illegal, 4is subject to a penalty. 
A qualified exception, however, is made in 
the case of agricultural labourers, with whom 
farmers may still contract to supply them with 
food, non-intoxicating drink, a cottage, or other 
allowances or privileges, in addition to money, 
as part of their wages. 

It is further provided that no employer is 
to be permitted to make deductions from the 
monetary wages he has contracted to pay merely 
on the plea of having paid an equivalent in 
another form. It has been held that this 
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provision does not ]>rcvcnt him from imposing 
certain disciplinary fines upon Iiis workmen and 
deducting the amount from their wages, or from 
contracting witli tlieiii for j)erio(lical deductions 
for workroom, gas, tiring, tlie use of machinery, 
and the like; but the Truck Act 1896 now 
provides that such deductions shall not be 
made unless certain stringent rules are observed 
in coniicetion therewith. Deductions in respect 
of certain other classes of allowances, such as 
medicine, horse’s fodder, tenancy of a house, 
and meals eaten on the employer’s premises, 
with the written consent of the workmen, are 
expressly authorised by the former acts. It is 
to bo ol)servcd that, inasmuch as the value of 
the allowances must be expressed in terms of 
money l)(irore it can bo deducted from the 
monetary wages, the limited sanction which the 
acts grant to certain deductions is not neces¬ 
sarily inconsistent with their general policy of 
recognising no form of industrial remuneration 
but ea,sh. Except in the case of agriculture, 
workmen’s wages must always ])e estimated, 
though they luicd not always bo i)aid, in money. 
Tlic af^ts already contain several provisions lor 
securing the fair valuation of the allowances in 
l espect of which deductions are made ; but on 
this ])oint the law is considered by some to be 
defective. 

Provisions analogous to some of those of the truck 
acts are contained in tlie Coal Mines Regulation 
Act 1887, the Hosiery Manufacture (Wages) Act 
187‘1, and the I’ayinent of Wages in Public-Houses 
Prohibition Act ItSS.'j. T. o. s. 

'rinu’K Acts. Fines and Deductions are 
practically the only forms in which truck sur¬ 
vives. Vor though occasionally a conviction 
still occurs for payment of wages in goods 
instead of money, such a case is unusual, and 
may he regardc<l only as a survival of aii 
obsolete system. Pines and deductions, how'- 
ever, prevail widely, and are still of consider¬ 
able importance as uH’ccting the rate of wrages 
in many classes of occupations. 

Ill tlui rase ul industries isolated in a remote town or 
villaKo, even tin- toinmy.sliop sonietiinea still exists, as 
in sumo chiiir-nintmraclnrin^' villaj^es in tlio Cliilterii 
Hills, or small tailoriii;' estaldislmionts, 

Heduc.t.ions may be rlassitied as f<dlow8 :—(l) deduc¬ 
tions fur things snp])li<'d to enable tlie worker to do 
Ins work, ns tools, materials, lielp, or a workroom * (2) 
deductions for f hin"s supplii’d to the worker as part 
rnwam for Ills labour, as insurance, a honso, funeral 
benetlt, etc.; (a) deductions in respect of lines. Deduc¬ 
tions of the lirst class are clearly survivals of the 
domestic system of industry. The idea that each 
worker was a mannfnclurer selling a llnishod product - 
and not merely the temporary use of his stron>rth and 

skl.l—and himself jirovidiii;; the requisites of production 

having lastcHl on alter the inti-CKluction of nmchinery! 
had rosnlled in the drawing togetlier of the isolated 
cransmen into the factory. As an illustration of this 
the following “rules’' from the “rriceami Size List " 
R}?retHi mxm between masters and men in the bolt and 
nut trade, Lth An.cnst ISSl, m.ay bo given : (i) “ wliera 
fan blast is used, each hand to W Lh. Od. J^ek; 

(10 each hand to pay 4d. per week for haviii- the breeze 
wh.vled to lus In'arth ready for use ; and (iii) for havinjr 
his ln*arth cleaned weekly ; (iv)all work rejected hy tlie 
employer or manager as useless to be put on the scrap 


heap in pH'sencft of the maker, and the value of th( 
spoiled iron and breeze to be tlien and there assessed 
and a^ffcd upon, ami the same to be deducted from 
Urn maker at the llnst pay-day; the waste to be tlie 
property of tlic workman after he has paid for it." 
Here, apparently the imaierial is supplied by the firm, 
except that in the case of sj^oiled work the worker pays 
for the material wasted, and becomes the owner of the 
waste. But the workman jiays for the cleaning of his 
heart.h, a modified form of rent for his place in the 
workroom, and for his sliare of the common machinery. 
A nut and bolt is a modi lied nail, and the Commission 
on Truck, 1871, gives us a picture of this older trade 
as still in the “domestic" stage, and consequently here 
we find the workman bearing all the charges which fall 
upon the manufacturer. On Saturday or Monday the 
nuilniaker obtains from his employer the bundles of 
metal wliich are to be used during the following week, 
and, with the help of his wife and children, works at 
them In the little smithy attached to the hovel in which 
he live.s, carrying back liis tale of nails at the end of the 
week. It has everywhere been the endeavour of the 
workman, having lost the opportunity to earn profits, 
to rid himself also of the responsibility of the entre¬ 
preneur and of risks which properly fall on profits; 
hence his liostility to all forms of deductions. Deduc¬ 
tions for materials and tools liave frequently been a 
prefext for fraud on tiie part of the employer, who 
attempted to make a profit on the sale of materials 
to the workman, or on the use of machinery, e.g. the 
rent of knitting-frames. The Truck Act, 189(5, makes it 
illegal for an cinployer to make any jirofit on materials 
supplied. His only inducement to sutiply them is there¬ 
fore such advanfage as ho may obtain by insuring the 
u.sfl of proper matori.als in his bnsine.ss. 

Tlie second class of deductions—things supplied as 
jiart reward of labour—scenis to be based upon the idea 
of the paternal responsibility of the employer. They 
were at one time numerous, and were very liable to 
abuse by unscrupulous employers. The pernicious 
rosulte, for example, of deductions for house-rent are 
shown in all reports of select coinniit toos or commissions 
on truck. But by the Truck Amendment Act, 1887, 
all deductions of this class, exxept those for benefit 
societies and for scliooling, wore made illegal. Deduc¬ 
tions for school have ceiised with the introduction 
of free elementary education. Deductions for benefit 
societies of various kinds are now the only deductions 
of thi.s class which remain, and they arc of importance 
liecauso they liavo shown a tendency to increase In 
recent years. All the great railway companies have 
one or more bemefit, nccident, or superannuation funds. 
Ihc practice of establishing such funds has also been 
taken up by corporations, as well as hy some private 
and many public firms. The sums deducted are not of 
course, as in the case of other iloductions, altogether.lost 
te the workman, but constitute a contingent reward of 
labour, the real rale of wages being sometimes actually 
nicrca.sod by the contributions of employers to such 
funds. Compulsory deductions for benefit societies are 
often defended on the ground that expenses of collection 
and management are thereby saved to the worker, 
inoniliers are protected against the improvidence and 
carelessncs.s of lellow-members, since arrears arc im- 
pos.sible under this sy.stem, and the improvident men 
are coerc^l for their good. On tlie other hand, they 
.'•re objected to because of the liold they give the 
employer over the worker, and because of the in- 
coiM’enienco Jiri.sing from change of employment where 
they exist. Trade union executives and officials have 
aiw.ays opposo.] them. In niferenco to their influence 
.nr. Mason, solicitor to the London and North-Western 
Hallway Company, said in his evidence before the 
on the Employers' Liability Act 
(IbSO) Amendment Bill, 188(5: “ It has been the object 
or most railway companies to make their service a 
pmn.anent service for the men, and it is with that 
Object that they liave fostered and encouraged their 
provident societies and pension 8ocietie.s, and, for tlie 
higher classes of clerks, superannuation societies.” 

An important question arises. Are such deductions 
regarded as deferred payment of wages, or as beintt the 
property of tlie employer? Two illustrations may be 
given of the confusion wliich exists on this point In 
® niilway company threa^tened to 
forfeit a compulsory benefit fiind, thus treating it as 
their own property and not that of the workmen who 
had contributed towards it. A form has come into 
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use which is passed through parliament without question 
whenever a corporation desires to start a benelit fund. 
It provides that in case of sickness, death, or <iisn)issal 
a man or his representatives is entitled to receive 
from the society the sum totjil of the moneys contri¬ 
buted by him from week to week, together with the 
contributions added thereto by the corporation. An 
exception is, however, made in case of dismissal for 
fraud or dishonesty, causing actual pecuniary loss to the 
corporation. By tliis curious provision an act of parlia¬ 
ment claims, under certain circumstances, to dispose of 
the whole of a man’s savings; whereas the most that can 
suitably be done is to stop so :ViUch of them as may be a 
set-off against the injury sustained by the corporation. 
Nor is tliL'ro any justification for stopping the iKirtion 
contributed by the corporation, for this must be re¬ 
garded either as deferred payment of wages or as a 
charitable donation. If it be looked on as wages the 
corporation obviously has no right to retrain it. But 
if it bo looked on as a chart y, the corjxiration would 
appear to exceed its powers in granting it out of public 
moneys. 

We now come to no third class of deduoiiuns— those 
In resue-ct of fines. 

As a rule fines are found wherever a lat-je number of 
persons of a low dcj-j.cu of intelligence arc .i.<‘toyed 
together, or where expensive inachinery is th- -a out 
of gc'»r, or many workers are delayed by the imgularily 
of one. The system implies the existence of a moral 
censorship in the employer whenever a fine for un- 
ptiiictuality, breach of discipline, or damage to tools, 
materials, or work exceeds—as in part it has frequently 
done—the actual loss to the employer, i.e. when it 
becomes purely punitory. The 'I’nick Act, l.S0(>, has 
made it illegal for the employer .to exact more than 
compensates for the damage received, by provi<liiig that 
deductions in respect of lines shall not bo made unless 
“the fine imposed under tho contract is in nuspcct of 
some act or omission which causes, or is likely to cause, 
damage or loss to the employer, or interruption or 
hindrance to his business; and the amount of the fine 
Is fair and reasonable, having regard to all the circum¬ 
stances of the case” (see i. c. and d.) Tlie act also 
requires that contracts shall be explicit, and provides 
for their publication. 

'J’he case of shop-assistants with regard to tines is 
intere.sting. In this occupation the cu.stom of fining is 
very prevalent, and it is no uncommon thing for an estab¬ 
lishment to possess a list of sixty or seventy or even a 
hundred rules, infringement of all of which is punished 
by a small fine. Tho sum total at tho end of the week 
is often a serious reduction of the wage. When the 
Truck Act, 1896, was under consideration by the standing 
committee on trade, the homo secretary, Sir M. White 
Ridley, proposed and carried an amendment whereby the 
first section of the act applied to the case of a shop- 
assistant in like manner as to that of a workman. By 
section 1, subsection 8, therefore, shop assistants are 
now within the scope of truck legislation so far as regards 
deductions or payments in respect of fines. It appears, 
however, that though the administration of the Truck 
Acts rests with the home ofllce, so far as concerns factories 
and workshops, this department has no responsibility 
regarding retail shops. As no other authority has been 
entrusted with the duty of enforcing truck legislation, 
the act of 1896 remains a dead letter as regards shop- 
assistants, although they werespeclally Included under it. 

The occupations in which fines and deductions must 
be looked for therefore are, first, the less developed 
Industries, where home-work has most recently prevailed, 
and which are nearest to the stage of domestic industry, 
such for example as tailoring (especially where this Is 
done for Jewish contractors), many small local industries, 
many women’s occupations, particularly where the work 
is taken home. They are found also in many employ- 
ments where trade unionism is weak. For example, 
fines and deductions are very prevalent and irksome 
among shop-assistants, omnibus and tram-c^r servants, 
waiters, and railway employes. Among waiters especi¬ 
ally deauctions are made to an extent that can only be 
described as monstrous. A plausible explanation of 
the prevalence of the system, and particularly of fines, 
in tnese occupations is that in all of them the worker 
is brought into direct contact with the public, and that 
a high degree of discipline is necessary to secure pnblic 
comfort and safety. But it is important to notice that 
they are also all badly organised or unorganised eraploj- 
inents, and that all have come but partially under *'• 


protection of the Truck Acts. Thus waiters are excluded 
because the “Tri.f’k Amendment Act 1887,” which ex- 
t'uided the benefits of the to any p'Msons iuclmled 
under the term "’workman” as in the “Em¬ 

ployers’ and Work.;.ftn’s Act 1875, ’ piovuled that the 
term was not to be bik-m to include, f(»r the pnrposri 
of this act, domestic or menial servants. >5hop assi.st- 
ants, as before stated, were only incliJ«?d by the 
act of 1896. With regard to ^ Tindbus eiu[ loves, it was 
laid down in the ca.so of Aj ^yun v. CcniroL Omnibus 
ComjMny, 1884, 1.8 Q.B.D. 318, 1 Jr; ^. fhe conductor of an 
omnibus does not come under tli 4 \ v ’ nition “workman,” 
since he doc»s not actually lilt ixessengers in and nut of 
omnibus. Similarly, wile -•>tnrd to railway em- 
I pi .yes, it war decided in Hunt \ .» . ml Northern Rnilwayy 
Q.B. vol. i. 1891, n. 601, tl\at t guard of a goods train 
tloes not com*} under the defi:..• “ worknian," because 

the scope oHiis einployirrml ’ L primarily manual. 

Among miners also dediietic .ax o lotig been common, 
perhaps because they olten ^rni liirt;*.*.'-elated oodies, 
not easily reached by the public '.[>.nion of other 
worke-fi. Among the miners of 8onth Wales, for 
example, the following deilnctions are found:—deduc¬ 
tions for a doctor elected by t oo minors, for sick and 
accident funds, fatal accident funds, miners’ permanent 
relief society, colliery workers’ house-coal and house- 
rent. In some collieries flne.s are inllic.tod in addition 
for breaclies of Mines Acts and sjiecial i nles, and for loss 
of ttmhs supplied by tho employers. 

In consequence of the persistence. oi Hues and deduc- 
tion.s in small or undeveloped industries, and among 
Avorkens who are unorgani.seil or alino.st nnorgan?.sed, we 
should expect to find the.n much more usual where 
women are employed than among men. This is, in fact, 
tho caso. Where men are employed fines and deductions 
are rarely found', except in industries not protected by 
the Truck A(jts, e.g. waiters, and when the system 
exists it Is oftonest in the form of deductions for benefit 
societies—this being the least repulsive fonn in which 
the principle can clothe itself. Among wonjen, on the 
contrary, lines and deduct ions are common— even usual 
—and punitory fines, or deductions for materials, seem 
to be the most usual forms. They often materially 
lower the rate of wages. A case may ho given which 
was quoted at tho Conference of the National Union for 
Women Workers, 1896, in a paper by Mrs. Hicks:—“A 
woman working fora large city firm, making children’s 
seaside suits at 2s. 9d. per dozen suits, has to pay Id. 
in the Is. for steam power that drives her machine, she 
has to pay Id. in the Is. for liglit, and she has to buy 
the cotton wdth which the suits are made. Theso suits 
may be of a soecial coloftr and tho cotton has to matcli. 
A few weeks before I saw her work book, she had three 
suits to make and tho cotton cost 6d.; she did not re¬ 
quire that cotton except for those suits. For making 
these particular suits at the regular rate of pay she 
ought to have received 8id., but when tlie light charge, 
and the steam charge, and the price of tho cotton was 
calculated, she had Ijd. for making three." 

Cases are quoted In the cotton weaving Industry 
where the deductions for faults in the work have 
exceeded the weekly wage: ami though snch cases 
usually prove to be cases where the worker is learning 
the trade and may perhaps be considered to be com¬ 
pensated by the skill acquired, there are—under a 
.system where fines are assessed by the foreujan who 
may hope to obtain promotion hy vigilance in his 
master’s interests—-many cases of hard.shlp, and some 
of great injustice. It is often impossible to a.sc«!rtRin 
to whoso fault the bad work should be attributed, and 
In such cases, fines are particularly irritaring. For 
example, in the weaving trade the tuner may be in fault, 
yet the weaver only is fined. 

Fines and deductions are far more practically impor¬ 
tant as lowering wages among women than among men ; 
excepting perhaps in the case of waiters and some other 
classes unprotected by the acts. 

[Me?nora7uium on Law re Trucks with appendix 
of statutes and decided cases (c. 8048, 1896).— 
Memorandvm relating to the Truck Acts for the 
use of H.M. Inspectors of Mines and Factwies 
(c. 8330, 1897).—Hausard, Debates on Truck 
Acts, 1831, 1887, 1896.— Repeyrt of Labour Gom- 
mission, 1893.— Report from Select Committee on 
the Employer s' LiahUity Act (1880) Amend* 
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mml JUUi 1886, vol. \\\\. - - History of Truck 
System. Ha port of llic (Joimniss loners on Jfandloorn 
WeaverSy LSoD, vol. xlii. ; 1840, vol. xxiii.; 1840, 
vol. xxiv.; 1841, vol. x. — Convictions in York and 
Lancaster at Petty Sessions of persons guilty of 
paying wages in goods instead of Coin of th£ 
liealmy 1842, vol. xxxii. p. 629.— Report from 
the Select Committee on Railway LahourevSy 1846, 
vol. xiii. — Report of II. SeynioiLr Tremenheere on 
the operation of the Truck Acts in the Mining 
Districts, 18.02, vol. xxi. — lleport frosn Select Com¬ 
mittee appoint^ to consider the stoppage of wages 
in the Hosiery Manufacture, 1854-55, vol. xiv.— 
Report of Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the Truck Systismy 1871, vol. xxxvi.—“Truck” by 
A. S. Tl.arvey in Good Words, 1871. — Art. by 
Samuel Mooro on the “Truck System” in Archiv 
far Sodale Uesetzgebung, II. ii., Tiibinpjen, 1889. 
Por le^^'ll aspect, L. licvi, Hist. Brit, Commerce. 
— F. A. Walker, The Wages Question .— Smith’s 
Mercantile Law.] e, m. d. 

’Phuck System. The ** truck system ” is the 
barter system introduced between employer 
and employed, and signifies the practice of 
payiiig wages otherwise than in cash. It 
takes the following forms. First, the gift 
to the labourer of a portion of that which he 
produces, whether the commodity be suited to 
his needs or not; secondly, the gift to the 
labourer of Cf>inmoditio3 suited to his needs 
whether he produces them or not ; and, 
thinlly, the loan to the labourer of the 
appliances necessary to production. In ono 
or other of these forms, the system is recog¬ 
nised as expedient and even noce.ssary, in 
certain circuin.stancc3 ; but, in the general case, 
workmen univcr.sally prefer the full payment of 
their wages in cfish, because it tends to place 
them in a position of gi-e.tter social and ecoiio- 
rnio independence (see Truck and Truck Act.s). 
’Phn attempt made by cmployei^ in many trades 
in the middle of the century to continue pay¬ 
ing their workmen in kind after it had become 
possible to adopt a system of cash payment 
was bitterly resented. T. o. s. 

TRUST AND TRUSTKE. 

Trust and Trusfeo, p. SSC; Trustee (judicial), p. 586. 

Tuusr AND TuirsTKK. A trust is a con¬ 
trivance whereby one party holds property, 
real or personal, for the benelit of .another. 
Such a person is called a trustee, and the person 
who l)cnelits by the arrangement is called a 
cestui (pic trust. Trusts were unknowm to the 
common law, and were lirst enforced by the 
court of chancery. They are created for a 
variety of purposes, public and private, but 
most commonly to make a provision for a 
family. The trustee h.os all those powers over 
the trust property which are essential for its 
preservation and management, but be is bound 
to use tliom solely in the interest of the 
benefjeiaries under the trust. Ho has a right 
to be reimbursed Ids out-of-pocket expenses, 


but no right to any remuneration for the 
pcrfornianco of his duties, unless the deed 
creating tlic trust authorises such remuneration 
to be paid. Ho is bound to the utmost diligence 
and good faith in the discharge of the trust. 
A trustee is personally liable to replace any 
loss occurring through non-observance of the 
provisions of the trust deed (e,g. by un¬ 
authorised investments), but a beneficiary at 
whose request or instigation such a breach of 
trust was committed was always liable to 
recoup the trustee, and under a recent statute 
(Trustee Act 1888, § 6, now reproduced by 
Trustee Act 1893, § 45) the court may in 
such a case order the interest of such bene¬ 
ficiary in the tmst estate to be impounded by 
way of indemnity to the tru-stee, and a more 
recent enactment (Judicial Trustees Act 1896, 
§ 3) provides that in any case of breach of 
tmst, as to which the court is of opinion that 
the trustee “hasacted honestly and reasonably 
and ought fairly to be excused for the breach 
of trust,” the trustee may either wholly or 
partly be relieved of his personal liability 
for the same. Formerly no lapse of time 
barred the trustee’s liability to be sued for 
breach of trust; but under an act of 1888 it 
will be barred, in most cases, by the lapse of 
six years. Fraudulent breach of trust is a 
crime punishable with penal servitude. The 
cestui qne trust h-as no power to interfere in the 
administration of the trust, except in so far 
as it has been expressly reserved to him by the 
instrument creating the trust. But he has a 
riglit to all the benefits arising therefrom, and 
tlio fullest redress for misconduct on the part 
of his trustee. Trusts were knowm to the later 
Roman law under the name of Jldcicommissa, 
but their scope was mucli narrower in Rome 
th.'in in England. By a Fidkioommissum the 
representative of a deceased 2)erson was bound 
to hand over to a party whom the deceased had 
indicated either the whole inheritance, or a 
part of it, or some specific object comprised 
in it. 

[Snell, Principles of Equity. — Lewin, Law oj 
Cxodefroi, Law of Trusts,—Institutes oJ 
Justinian, ed. Moyle.] P. o. M. 

Trustee (judicial). By virtue of a recent 
statute (Judicial Tmstees Act, 1896) the high 
court, and the judge of any county court, to 
whom jurisdiction has been assigned in that 
behalf, may, on tlie application of the creator 
of a trust, or of any trustee or beneficiary, 
appoint a “judicial trustee” to act, either 
jointly with another trustee or alone—in re¬ 
spect of any trust (not being a charitable trust). 
Any fit or proper person nominated by the 
applicant may be appointed, and, in the absence 
of any satisfactory nomination, an official of 
the court to whom the application is made 
may be appointed. The court may, within 
the limits prescribed by the rules issued under 
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tho above-mentioned act, order such reiiiuncva- 
tion to be paid to a judicial trustee out of tho 
income of tho trust ])roperty, as shall cover all 
his woi’k and personal outlay. A judicial 
trustee, whether an official or not, is subject 
to the supervision and control of the court by 
which he was appointed, and his accounts must 
be audited every year, and reported on to tho 
court. It remains to be seen whether these 
new provisions, adoptod on the recommenda¬ 
tion of a committee, which had made iiiquirio-. 
on tho practice as to “judicial factors ” in Scot¬ 
land, will be much applied iii England. [Public 
Thustkk Act 1906, Ap]>pudix,] e. s. 

TRUSTS (in connection with trade combina¬ 
tions). Amoii : tho several forms of association 
which have been chosen by persons wishing to 
bring the whole of a trade under Ihe control of 
a particular group of persons or coitiJm i the 
80 -callcd “trusts”—as established in the United 
States (see ]\Ionopolies) —are the most promi¬ 
nent. Of tliese the Standard Oil Trust, formed 
in 1882 for the purpose of securing the monopoly 
of the American petroleum trade, is the proto¬ 
type, and similar associations exist for other 
trades. In England and on the continent of 
Europe the same objects are frequently attained 
in other ways, e.gr. by contractual arrangements 
between the traders concerned or by tho forma¬ 
tion of large companies who absorb all the 
smaller concerns, but the rings of monopolists 
are not so powerful in Europe as in the United 
States. In England it was attempted to obtain 
a declaration from the courts declaring com¬ 
binations of the nature described to bo illegal, 
but this attempt did not prove successful (Mogul 
Steamship Company v. McGregor, Gow, and 
Co.). In the United States, on the other hand, 
the courts have taken a less tolerant view of 
trusts of this nature, without, however, being 
able to prevent their continuance. It does not 
appear that the price of any article was ever 
permanently raised by trade combinations ; and 
the advantages of a uniform organisation of all 
operations probably outweigh the evils created 
by the absence of competition, if the manage¬ 
ment of the combination is honest and serves 
no aims outside the proper objects of the com¬ 
bination ; but this does not always seem to 
have been tho case. 

[See Monopolies in the United States, and 
tho authorities there cited; also Aschrott, “ Die 
amerikanischen Trusts” in Archiv /Ur sociede 
Qesetzgefmng^ vol. ii. pt. 3, and further the article 
“ Untemehmerverbande (wirtschaftliche) ” in Con¬ 
rad's Handw^Urhith der Stmtswisserischafteri.'] 

E. 8. 

TRUSTS, COMBINATIONS. See Mono- 
POLIES ; Ring ; Syndicate ; Trusts. 

Trusts, Charitable (Present law as to). 
Trusts created for one of the numerous purposes 
summed up under the head of “ charitable,” in¬ 
cluding religious and educational as well as 


IHirely eleemosynary objects, arc of very frequent 
occurrence in England, and property of enormous 
value is devuted to such trusts. It is clear that 
tho public interest requires safeguards to bo 
applied against possible abuses in the administra¬ 
tion of the trust property, and also against the 
possible withdrawal of large areas of land from 
eifectivo cultivation, 'dlwi-itie.s have therefe re 
always been—and are no/' - to a large extent 
subject to regulations end restrictions imposed 
on them in the publi. int est. These may bo 
divided into three headk (1) tlie estibiishmont 
of public fluthorities s' lally entrusted with 
the supervision of cha .ble institutions; (2) 
the mles of law unoer wliiib charities are 
crenfed and modified ; (3) .iie restrictions in 
respect of the settlement of property for 
charitable objects. 

(1) Clinrities are under the supfu*vis.ion of the crown, 
the courts of law, and the charity commissioners ; and 
parochial charities fnot bc.in^; ct cleslastical charities) 
are also to a limitea extent under tho control of the 
irnrish councils (see Local Government Act 1894, § 14); 
but the functions of the charity commissioners are so 
extensive that they now do by far the most important 
part of the work which comes under this head. Their 
powers are derived under a number of acts of parliament, 
among which the Charitable Trust Acts of 1853, 1866, 
1860, 1862, and 1861) are tho most important. They are 
a government department consisting of four com¬ 
missioners and a number of assistant commissioners and 
a secretary and assistant secretary, In addition to tho 
commissioners and assistant cominissionerB 'wh6 have 
charge of the endowed .-.cliools department. They have 
extensive powers of inquiry as to tlio condition and 
management of all charitable institutions; they are also 
enabled to authorise and superijitend a number of trans¬ 
actions connected with the administration of charitable 
trusts, for which the trustees alone would not be 
competent, such as sales, exchanges, leases, rei)aIrH, 
impi-ovements, purchase of sites, etc.; and their powers 
further extend to Ihe removal and appointment of 
trustees, and other similar matters. The possibility of 
applying in respect of all the subjects mentioned to tho 
cnanty commissioners has removed the necessity of 
taking proceedings in the courts in many cases, in 
which previously such proceedings were Indispensable— 
which circumstance not only saves expense but also 
enables tho ])arties to attain their object in a less formal 
and more expeditious manner. 

(2) The law favours charitable trusts by exempting 
them from the restrictions of tho rule against perpetui¬ 
ties, and it further gives considerable assistance by the 
application of the equitable doctrine of cy-pris (being 
a rule according to which tho donor’s intentions. If they 
cannot be carried out literally, are given effect to in an 
** approximate " manner). W'here a testator manifests a 
general Intention to devote a fund to cliarity, although 
no deflnite purposes are named, or althoiigh the objects 
named are incapable of being effected, that intention is 
carried into effect, but the particular mode of applica¬ 
tion is detennined by a “scheme” which has to be 
settled for the purpose, either by the courts or by the 
charity commissioners, ^e doctrine of cy-prh, whilst 
thus preserving funds for charitable purposes, which 
would otherwise have to go to the testator's relations or 
residuary legatees, supplies the further advantage that 
it enables the administrators of any charity to disregard 
the literal directions of the founders, if the changes 
brought about by time make it desirable to introduce 
some alteration. In such a case as on the creation of a 
new charitable trust, a “ scheme " may be preimred and 
settled by the court or by the charity coirmissioners. 

(3) The restrictions imposed upon gifts for charities 
are divisible into two classes, of which the first is 
intended to prohibit legacies in favour of any objects 
which the law, for the time being, considers superstitious; 
whilst the second deals with gifts of land only, and is 
intended to resist the mischief which *8 thought to arise 
if land becomes the property of a “dead hand.” 
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fJifXs to superstitions uses foriiuTiy iiu lnded all gifts 
for tho bfiidit of religions roinmimitios other than 
the Church of lingland, hut tho disabilities of Homan 
Catholics, Jews, and dissenters wero removed by sucecs- 
sivo statutes; and gifts for the benolit of these com* 
innnilitiS are now given effect to in tho same way as 
other gifts, siib.j»H;t, however, to the excoi)tion that 
bequests to priests for offering masses for the soul of 
the dearl are void in England. In Ireland such gifts are 
valid unless they transgress the rule against perpetuities. 

Tho restrictiotjs in respect to gifts of land for chariUble 
purposes are now mainly regulated by the Mortmain 
and Charitfihlo Uses Acts 1S8S and 1891. Tho present 
state of the law may be shorfly .stated as follow.*?: 

(ti) Gifts of land to corporations are void unless author¬ 
ised by royal licence, and cause a forfeiture of the lano 
to tho crown. This rule is, however, subject to the 
following exceptions: 

A. Gifts of laml to a corpf)ration for the purposes of a 
public park, a schoolhouso, for an elemoiiUtry school or 
a public museum, are valid if they arc made by a duly 
miiolhid deed oxoeuted at least twelve months before 
the donor’s death (M. and C.U.A. 1888, g 0). 

B. Gifts of lanil to a company formed for the purpose 
of charity, and incorporated under the comp<anies’ acts, 
nro valid if not exceeding two acres of land, and are 
vali<l to any extent if authorise*! by licence of the board 
of trade (Companies Act, 1882, § 21). 

0 . Gifts of laml to a corporation for the purpose of 
])roviding dwellings for the working cla.sses in any 
Jjopnlous place are vali<l if made by duly enrolled deed 
(Working Classes IJwolliiigs Act 18l'(), §§ 1-2). 

(b) Gifts of lanil by voll for Ibo benclit of any cbaribible 
use are no longer subject to any restrictions; but any 
lan<l given by will must, notwitbstamling anything 
contained in the will, as a general rtile be sohl within 
twelve months from tlm testator’s death ; and personal 
estate directed to be lai<l out In the purchase of land for 
the benotU of any chariUable use must not as a general 
rule be used for the purchase of land. Power is, however, 
given to the court ami also to the charity commissioners: 

A. In tho ease of land given by will, to extend the time 
for sale; or if satislled that the land is wanted for actual 
oee.npation for tlie ])urposes of t lm chnrity, ami not ns an 
invest inent, to sanction the retention. 

H. In tho case of personal estate directed to he laid 
out in the pnrehas*? of land. If satislled that the land 
proi»osed to ho purchased is wanted for occupation, etc., 
to sanction the acciuisition (Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act 1891, gS 5*8). 

{Ib'istowand Cook, Thr Iaiw of ('ha.rHies and Mortynairit 
1SS9. Hee also tlie article “Charities” in tho Kncyclo- 
pivdia of the Iaiws of JCmjIand.] e. s. 

TUCKKIi, Geokge (1775-1861). Born in 
Biu'iniida ; died in Virginia. In early life ho 
was a lawyer and in public life. He retirc<l 
from congre.s.s in 1825 ; was professor of moral 
philo.sophy and political economy in the uni¬ 
versity of Virginia for twenty years. 

He wrote Ldirs of ll’a/Zf'.*?, Profits^ ami Pent 
InvestirjatcfU Bliiladelphia, 1837, pp. v., 189, in 
which he criticises tho Ricardian theory of dis¬ 
tribution of wealth ; Theory of ^foncl/ and Banks 
Investigated^ Boston, 1839; Progress of the 
United States in Population ami Wealth in Fifty 
Years, New York, 1843. Tho edition of 1855 
contains Appemiix, p. 68, on the census of 1850. 
'i’his is a valuable study in social statistics, dealing 
with sox proportions, race elements, age, maladies, 
progress of slavery, and animal increase of tho 
population ; Correspondence with Alexander II. 
Kverett on Political Economt/y 1845 ; and Banks or 
No BankSy New York, 1857. In this the unre¬ 
stricted hanking of the early period of tho first third 
of the century i.s severely criticised. D. R. D. 

TUCKER, JosiAH (1712-99), son of a small 
Welsh farmer-squire, curato and rector at 
Bristol under Bishop Butler, and dean of 


Gloucester (1758-99); laid in his ElenieTits of 
Commerce (1755) those four foundation-stones 
of political economy, the discovery of which is 
attributed by Zeyss (1889) and Hasbach (1891) 
to A. Smith (1776). 

(1) He regards political economy as a science, for 
commerce means with him, as with D. HaME(1752), 
any means whereby wealth is got; and his “ ele¬ 
ments,” which deal with men’s animal and social 
“wants,” and are non-national and “universal,” 
yield, but for “ human impediments,” an order like 
that of the stars in their courses (p. 8). Hegel, too, 
called political economy a theory of wants, and 
compared its laws to those of astronomy (J. Bonar, 
Phil, and Pol. Kc.y p. 310). (2) In supplying 

wants, “self-love,” Say’s word, or “self-interest,” 
A. Smith’s word, is “ the great mover ” ; * ‘ the 
strongest principle,” far mightier than “ benevol¬ 
ence,” and destined to drive out “ tyrant custom ” 
from its last stronghold in the open field, and to 
turn proud “ Gothic barons” and cringing “ vas.sal3,” 
Hume’s phra.ses, 1752, into “commercial” farmers 
bent on gain. He looks on commercial man as 
swayed solely by self-interest. (3) Self-interest, if 
nutrammellcd, almost always “coincides” with 
public interest in poiJiilous countries, for it is 
competition which produces this result; and in 
thinly-peopled countries competition is inconceiv¬ 
able. With competition, the producer will sell as 
cheap as ho can, without competition as dear as 
he can ; and in tho former case “ the public ” or 
“ consumer ” will gain, ami “ the maker ” will not 
lose. Further, industrious foreigners should he 
naturalised in order that wages may be boat down 
and labourers’ “combinations” broken; and 
“though individuals may suffer,” prices will be 
cheaper or wares better and the “public is a 
gainer” (M‘Cni.LOCH, Colledinn of Scarce Tracts 
on Covimerce, 1859, p. 343). Ho is therefore 
an advocate of competitive flistributiou as well as 
competitive production. His point of view is so 
absolutely that of the consumer that he calls 
monopolies and bounties “taxes on the com¬ 
munity,” and say.s “.abolish every tax and remove 
all impedimcTit.s wliatever which might prevent 
self-love—the grand mover—from operating for the 
public good” {K. of (7., p. 169). “One-half at 
le.ast of . . . the statutes . . . might bo made a 
bonfire of” (p. 158), including privileged com¬ 
panies, parish settlements, apprenticeships, laws as 
to labourers’ hire, hours, wages, and combinations, 
and as to price and quality of goods. “ Remove 
disorders wliich a bad habit or a wrong treat¬ 
ment hath brought upon tho constitution, and then 
leave the rest tp nature, who can best do her own 
work” ; when healed, “it would be as wrong to 
multiply laws relating to commerce as it would 
be to be for ever prescribing physic” (p. 79). 
He called industrial freedom a “natural right” 
(pp. 124, 155), echoing — not Locke, whom and 
whose disciples he abhorred {TreatUe concerning 
Civil Government (1781); Sequel to Sir W, Jones 
(1784)); but Sir E. Sandys-(/owma/s of II. of O., 
(1602), voi. i. p. 218). At this date the Physio- 
c:RATS had written nothing, and Hume still called 
the economic sense “avarice” {WorkSy ed. Green 
and Grose, vol. iii. p. 295); possibly A. Smith 
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in 1755, moving in the sanio direction (J. Jtae, 
f/ife of A. p. 203); but if not, Tuukor’s 

voice was tlie voice of one crying in the wilderness. 
(4) Tliere were a few cases in which self-interest, 
even when exposed to competition, does not pro¬ 
mote public interests: {a) profit may be too 
remote, as in reclaiming bogs, growing timber, and 
infant industries, where temporary ijnunties and 
remissions of taxes were allowable {K. of C/., pp. 73, 
74); (d) cheapness may involve vice, as in ale¬ 
houses,^ which should be iimitod ; (v) learntd 
professions live on the labour of others, and there¬ 
fore their memVjers should ,bo few (p. 92) ; ((/) 
bad doctoring is too dangerous, therefore doctors 
must be selected befoi'ehand l)y examination (p. 
91); (e) in production on a large scale self-interest, 
by ranging masters and iiiuii into hostile camps, 
leads to mutual suicide, and therefore production 
on a small ill alone survive. 

li j made politics tributary to ec'^ noinics, and 
wished the colonies (o separate from Fmgland be¬ 
cause. trade laws were the only link, and ' i link 
was iotten. Burke upheld the trade laws and 
reviled “the profane herd of those vulgar and 
mechaiiical politicians . . . who think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and material ” 
{Speeches on Am, Tax. etc.^ ed. Selby, pp. 99, 
131). Tucker replied with an audacity worthy 
of CoBDEN, that he was proud to belong to the 
latter class. So too his denunciation of trade wars, 
and the jealousy of trade (ITume’s phrase, 1758), 
is enlivened by a sentence worthy of Cobden. “ A 
shopkeeper will never get the more custom by 
beating his customers, and what is true of a shop¬ 
keeper is true of a shopkeeping nation ” {Fcnir 
Traas and two ::^ermx)n8 (1774), p. 132; cp. 
A. Young, Tour in Ireland^ ed. 1892, vol. ii. 
p. 219). Like A. Young and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, he combined colonial separatism with 
Irish unionism, and prophesied in 1786 that the 
latter event would come to pass iu ten or fifteen 
years {Rejlectioits^ p. 33). He knew that slave- 
labour was costly {Instruction for Travellers, 
p. 20), and deemed political the handmaid of 
industrial freedom, but scorned votes, and thought 
that the levelling disciples of Locke in Franco 
were harbingers of revolution {Cui Bono, 1781). 

Why, then, is Tucker almost unknown ? First, 
he held the views about population which prevailed 
from Foutrky and Sir W. Temple down to R. Phtce 
and Wales ; and asked, “ What is a market but 
a collection of inhabitants *’ ? wished to refasten 
some of the old trade fetters on bachelors, and 
though a champion of strict indoor relief, wished 
to grant out-relief to large families. H is preference 
for small estates, like Bacon and Harrington, 
small farms and allotments, like Price, and his 
appreciation of the division of labour, are like 
gleams of sunshine across this gloom. Secondly, 
his idea that “ industry and labour are the only 
real riches,” that “commerce” is “the exchange 
of labour” {Sermon^ i. p. 13), and that money is 
“a certificate of labour” {E. of C., p. 99), is 
a crude version of Petty’s ideas which Hume and 
A. Smith refined, but which reappear yet more 
crudely in R. Owen, Karl Makx, and the Labour 
Exchange of this century. True, it enabled him 
to defend machines, and to see clearly what uo 


mercantilist saw quite clearly, that domestic and 
foreign trade are on the same footing with regard 
to wealth, and that all trade benefits both buyer 
and seller (fP?=?CHKR, Zur Oeschichte der englischen 
Volksioirihsciopslehru, p. 39), but it proved that 
his mind was .i, blank on prcblcms of cost and 
value. Thirdly, his panacea of taxing luxuries 
shows that hi. hail not thought out tovatioii from 
his new point of t^iow. fir. Wiis only a ‘‘v/nr.s 
:ind means” man. Fouitidy, his Brief Essay on 
the Advantages and Disndv . taqcs whien .espcc- 
lively attend France and ■’ngland with regard to 
Tradx (1718), reprintea Ly APCnlloch {loc. cit.), 
ini.srcprcsent8 the wi-iter’f nuitiiro opinions {Out 
Bo9U), 3id ed. ]). xiii.); i s but a .stepping-stone 
from Richardson’s (?) m ;;.niiiist Essay (1744), 
also reprintoil by M‘iJiilloc’n (ioc. '•./.) to I'ucker’s 
great work, Elements of Q hinu.ee and Theory of 
Taxes (1756) ; continued in Instructions for 
Travellers (1767), and secend Tract (v. i.). And 
this work is the merest fragment, thrown aside for 
want of money. I ndeed, the Elnnents\\iiWQ only been 
privately printed, and the Instruciions restate the 
best portion of his Brief Essay. His other econ¬ 
omic works are with a few exceptions pamphlets 
on questions of the hour ; e.g. on naturalisation 
{Reflections, pt. i. (1751); pt. ii. (1752); Two 
Letters {\1^Z )); on limiting public-houses {Inquiry 
into . . . Lo^-priced spirituous Liquors (1751)); 
on opening the Turkey trade {Reflections (1753)); 
on trade wars and colonial separation {Tract, ii, 
(1763); iii. (1766); iv. (1774), and v. (1776); 
Letter to E, Burke (1775); Humble Address 
(1776); Series of Answers (1776); DUpassionaie 
Thoughts (1780); Cui Bono . . . Letters to 
Necker (1781); Plan for a General Pacification 
(1782); on Ireland {Tract v. {v.s.) ; Reflections 
(1785); and extracts in Arguments for and 
cugainst an Union (1798), and T. B. Clarke, 
Union or S^ara lion (1799)). Turgot translated 
two of these jianiphlots, Ejections, pt. ii., and 
Tract ii. ; but they are too polemical to live. 
The exceptions fiill into two classes, {a) Those of 
passing interest are— Reflections on the .... Low 
Price of Coarse Wools {\T6T) (allotments); Mani¬ 
fold Causes of the Increase ... of the Poor (1760); 
Bath Soc, for , . . Agriculture, vol. vi. p. 252 
(proposes unions, benefit clubs, etc.); to which 
M‘Gulloch adds the anonymous Causes of the 
Dearness of Provisions (1766) (?) (b) His Tract 
i. (1758), which arose out of a correspondence 
with Hume, and Two Sermons (1774) go to first 
principles. Hume wrote (1752) that a rich nation 
must lose its riches, because a poor nation can 
work more cheaply owing to low wages {Essay iii, 
in Works, vol. iii. p. 310). Tucker answered 
that if the nation was idle, its riches would “ melt 
like snow in summer ” ; if the nation had been 
and was industrious, its fixed and circulating 
capital—he enumerates the different species, but 
does not use these words {Tract ii. p. 22) —its 
skill, division of labour, and the fact that profits 
must be higher in the poor country, gave the rich 
country an incalculable advantage, except in un¬ 
skilled industries like timber * growing. Hume’s 
reference to “ the advantage of superior stocks and 
correspondence” in bis sixth Essay (1758), {loc, 
cU. p. 348), was perhaps inspired by Tucker. 
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The arginrient about high pi’ofits was put better in 
the /b/V/ Essay (e«l. M'Culloch, p. 339), but is 
similar to that on which J. S. Mill relies {PoL Ec.^ 
bk. iii. ch. xxv.). He also adds that in advocating 
uatufalisjition he did not wish to attract moneyed 
idlers, who only impoverish a nation; and this 
was the true answer to Mandeville’s paradox, 
which D. Hume {q.v.) had foiled to answer (cp. 
T. B. Clarke, Survey of the Strength and Opulence 
of (h eat ErUainy 1801, p. 38). 

Tucker was one of tliose who grow with astonish¬ 
ing raidility up to a certain point, which they 
never [)ass. As Bristol and the influences of 
Butler and Iluine undoubtedly stimulated, so per¬ 
haps Cloucester stunted his spirit. 

[For philosophic doctrine of self-interest, in 
Butler, sec Hume's WorkSy ed. Green and Grose, 
introjlnotion to vol. ii. ; in recent writers, see 
iM. Block, Les Progrks de la Science fJconmnique 
depuis A, Smith (1897), ch. vii.—For Tucker's 
political ideas, see Leslie Stephen, Jlist, of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Ceyitury.l J. D. it. 

TUNNAGK AND POUNDAGE. See Ton- 
NA(;i: AND Poundage. 

TURBOLI, Gian Donato (17th century), a 
Neapolitan writer and merchant and director of 
tlie mint at Naples. Ho discussed money and 
exchange in several speeches published indiller- 
ent years between 1616 and 1629. All these, 
except the first, were eventually published in 
Oustedi’s collection. Turboli, like many other 
writers of the day, investigates the causes of 
the want of specie in the kingdom of Naples, 
and gives interesting notes on the difliculties of 
coining in that kingdom. 

He especially studies exchange, to which many 
proposed to flx a legal inuximum limit, believing 
this to be a meins of preventing money from 
leaving the country. Turboli, however, combats 
these measures, observing that if the rate of e-x- 
chaiige was high in Naples, insuperable reasons 
caused it to bo so ; and if the rate of exchange was 
high against the kingdom, and this had deprived it of 
all coins, this evil was irremeiliable, as he who owes 
largely cannot have much ready money, because he 
is obliged to pay. Turboli’s chief merit is his per¬ 
sistent opposition to the suggestions «»f a legal regu¬ 
lation of the rate of exchange; but his treatment of 
the subject is far inferior to that of Seriia {q.o.). 

Discorso sopra le inonete del rc<()m di Napoli, 
ec.y con divo'se relationi e c-opie d' altri discorsiy 
ec.y 1629 [see Fornari, Erlle teorie economiche 
nelle provincie napoletane, 1882.—Gobbi, V econo- 
mia politiaiy ec.y 1889]. u.ii. 

TUKGOT, Anne RosEur Jacques Turgot, 
Bakon de L’Aulne (1727-1781), one of the 
noblest and purest figures in history, occupies 
ail important phico on the roll of gieat econ¬ 
omists. Endowed with a fine intelligence, 
nourished and fortified by unwearying assiduity, 
he became early in life a distinguished scholar, 
and was elected prior of the Sorbonno in 1749. 
Ill that capacity ho delivered in 1750 an 
address on Th^ benefds which Christianity has 
procured for Humanityy and the same year an \ 


account of The Progress of the Human Mind, in 
the course of which ho predicted as inevitable 
the separation of the American colonies from 
the mother - country ;—“Les colonies sent 
commo des fruits qui ne tiennent k I’arbre que 
jusqu'ii leur maturity : de venues suffisantes k 
elles-mSmes, elles firent ce que fit depuis Car¬ 
thage, ce que fera un jour I’Amerique" 
((Euvres, ii. 66). He translated from the 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, and Italian, and 
notably, from the English, some of the econoniio 
writings of D. Hume and J. Tucker. He com¬ 
posed French and Latin verse with elegance 
and facility. His epigram on Franklin has 
rested famous: Eripuit coelo fulnien sceptrumque 
tyrannis. The letter on paper money which he 
addressed to the Abbe de Cic(5 in 1749, criti¬ 
cising the system of Law, is his first excursion 
into economic reasoning. In 1760 he wrote an 
essay against the metaphysics of Berkeley, 
subsequently worked up for the Encyclop4diey 
and published under the title “ Existence." A 
criticism of Maupertuis's theory of la^uages 
similarly formed the basis of an article “ Etymo- 
logie" in the same collection. In 1751 he 
quitted the Sorbonne. Conscientious scruples 
decided him to abandon the ecclesiastical 
career upon which his family and friends desired 
to see him enter ; and in 1762 he embraced the 
profession of the magistracy, commencing as 
conseiller-suhstUut of the procureur - general. 
The same year he became conseiller au park- 
menty and in 1753 maitre des reqvAtes. In 
1756 he followed up his articles in the Encyclo- 
pidie with three others, “ Expansibilite," 
“ Foires,” and “ Fondations," the last two of 
economic interest. Ho opposes exclusive privi¬ 
leges of fairs and markets, and pleads for liberty 
for commerce to find its own channels, support¬ 
ing his views by reference to Gournay, “to 
whom France will perhaps some day owe the de¬ 
struction of obstacles which have been imposed 
upon the progress of trade in the vain hope of 
encouraging it." To the argument that fairs 
facilitate the collection of taxes upon articles sold 
for export, he replies that it would be wiser to ex¬ 
empt such goods from taxes altogether, and points 
out that a reduction of duties by stimulating 
trade and consumption, and reducing the cost 
of collection, may result in a larger net revenue. 
His criticisms of “foundations,” are, though 
much fuller and deeper, in many respects similar 
to those towhicTx twenty years later Adam Smith 
gave utterance. The vanity of founders, their 
want of foresight, the social dangers of ill- 
advised charity, the degeneration of worthy 
objects, are vividly brought out. Self-help, 
and freedom to exercise one's own faculties, are 
conditions of a healthy society. But none the 
less, voluntary effort, individual or combined, 
in relief of sutfering, is a duty incumbent upon 
all citizens. The poor have incontestable daima 
upon the abundance of the rich. Religion and 
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humanity call upon us to succoui- our fellows 
m distress. But in all things public utility is 
the supreme law, and ought not to be held in 
check by superstitious respect for the “inten¬ 
tions of founders.” “If there were a tomb for 
every man who has lived, it would be necessary, 
in order to find land for cultivation, to sweep 
away these barren monuments and stir tlio 
ashes^ of the dead to provide subsistence for 
the living ” (i^uvreSf iii. 255). The order for 
the suppression of the iiificydopM,it and its 
partisan reputation for agnosticism induced . 
Turgot to abandon his intention of contributing | 
further articles to the great dictionary, wliicii 
was continued clandestinely. His translations 
of English writings upon trade deepened his 
intimacy with. Trudaine and Gouvnay. In 
1755 Slid 175d he accompanied Gournay, ihon 
vnleiuiwnl of commerce, upon his odioal travels 
Ihionghout tlie country, and was mad*; see 
the ramified mischief wrought by excessive and 
ill-judged state regulation, often inspired by 
interested motives, and “ putting the poor still 
more at the mercy of the rich.” In 1769 
Gournay was cut off by death, and Turgot 
wrote his de M, dc Gmmay^ a memoir 

struck out in a few days to assist Marmoiitel to 
deliver an official oration at the academy. This 
tract furnishes almost the only account we at 
present possess of that eminent precursor of the 
French school. It sets forth with conviction 
the eagerness of Gournay for a Laissez-faire 
policy, and warmly praises his large views and 
clear principles of freedom of enterprise. 

In 1761 Turgot was nominated inteiulant 
for the generality of Limoges. Confronted by 
obstacles almost insurmountable, he applied 
himself with equal vigour and intelligence to 
the solution of the most difficult problems 
of administration. The district was poor. Its 
finances were in a state of chaos. The intend- 
ant's duty was to raise from his generality a 
certain sum, fixed annually, for the royal 
treasury, and to apportion the amount between 
the several localities. Part of the district had 
been surveyed in 1738; but such of these records 
as had been preserved were faulty or out of 
date. Estimates of wealth were framed upon 
different principles—gross revenue being some¬ 
times reckoned as net income—and as regards 
the unsurveyed portion of the generality, the 
declarations of owners approximated to the 
truth with widely varying degrees of accuracy. 
No record was kept of changes of ownership, 
or other essential circumstances. To remove 
the glaring anomalies which resulted, and to 
eliminate as far as possible the arbitrary element 
from future apportionments, Turgot undertook 
the immense task of a complete survey. 
Another of his first steps (1762-1764) was to 
abolish the Corvee, and to replace it by the 
milder and more convenient burden of a high¬ 
way rate based upon the Taillb, So great 


was the mistrust entertained towards the 
government, that it would have been diflicult 
to raise such a rate directly, for the peasants 
could feel no confidence that the money would 
not be diverted to some other purpose, and tho 
roads left unmendod. He ingeniously proi)osrd 
that the parishes should have the woik executed 
by coiitract'jrs, and tlio deducted from the 
quota of eoutributioii du ■ lia m the parishes to 
the treasury. This bold rof a’ii, wdiich Turgot 
executed by an ordonna\ ‘^i transgressing the 
strict limits of legality, v as an uiiqualified 
success, and paved tho w.- y for the conndenco 
and popularity which he osequeiitly enjoyed 
throughout his disti ict. 

Ill 1770-71 he found Ins genotMlity menaced 
by famine. Rigorously enfoi cing tlie unfettered 
movement of corn within the district, he trusted 
with confidence to an influx of coi n and to its 
commercial distribution where it was most 
required, as evidenced by the height of prices. 
At the same time ho borrow'cd 20,000 francs, 
and, adding to these from bis own resources, 
and from government subventions, he under¬ 
took public works to provide tho poor with 
employment, and the means wherewith to pur¬ 
chase food. At this period ho addressed to 
Terray, then controllcir-general, seven letters oii 
the corn trade, of which three are lost. In 
these letters he examined the ill effects of legal 
restrictions upon the free circulation of corn 
throughout the country, and strenuously pleaded 
for free trade. The success which attended his 
abolition of \X\Q \Corv6e for repairs of the roads 
encoui-aged him next to abolish tho corvie for the 
forced transport of troops and war material. 
The peasant, employing large numbers of slow 
oxen and small chariots in this service at times 
when their harvests urgently required them at 
home, were greatly benefited by a change 
which allowed them to pay in money a con¬ 
tractor who conducted tho transport by horses 
at a quarter of the old charges. A similar 
reform w^as executed with regard to billeting. 
He successfully resisted the attempt to iinposo 
upon his district a new corvde —the hauling of 
boats laden with admiralty timber along the 
Charente. His enquiries into the wealth of his 
generality enabled him also to claim with 
success a diminution in its quota of national 
taxation. His unwearied efforts to promote 
the welfare of the people rendered him truly 
popular. He establishcld veterinary schools ; 
encouraged the society of agriculture of which 
he was president ; introduced the potato, 
clover, and artificial grasses ; stimulated new 
industries or new processes in the manufacture 
of paper and in tanning; and by his active 
and enlightened administration greatly con¬ 
tributed to tho prosjjcrity of his district. 
Particular occasions upon which it became 
necessary for the government to consult him 
drew from his able pen reports in which the 
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groat lines of important economic principles 
were boldly laid down. Such are his memoir 
on mines and quarries (the economio and legal 
aspects of free mining) and his study of tlie laws 
of interest (a delcnce of free trade in capital), 
lie suggested to the society of agriculture that 
it should oiler a prize for an essay u|jou the 
advantages of employing horses as compared 
witli oxen, and upon the effects of indirept 
taxes on the rcvoiiuo of landowners. The 
latter of these olfers drew forth tlie works of 
Saint PiiitAvv and (Iuasmn. 

Two young Chinamen, who had been brought 
to France and educated by Jesuits, were sent 
ba(;k to Canton with a royal annuity, to main¬ 
tain a eorrcsiuindence upon the state of literature 
and seii'iice in China. Turgot wrote for them 
in a little treatise on political economy, 
which was j)tihlishcd in the Kniul:Mf^mfDEs(Nov. 
1709 to Jan. 1770) under the title of lUjlexUms 
sur la Fonmtion ct la Distribution des Jlichesscs 
-his most considerable work in economic 
speculation. In 1774, to the great regret of his 
district, whicdi ho had tlu ico refused to leave for 
promotion to other generalities, ho was called to 
the court of the now king (Louis XVI.), and 
made seendary of state for the navy, a post 
which he held for only live weeks before being 
appointed controller-general and minister of 
linaiico (‘24th August). Dutont dk Nemours, 
giving a striking account of Turgot’s maritime 
programme and of his enlightened views upon 
colonial i)oliey, thinks it perhaps regrettable 
for Franco th/it Turgot had not remained in the 
less ])olitic;il ollico of the admiralty, to carry 
out the extensive jiroposals which liis fertile 
brain had already flamed: Entering upon his 
new duties, he stated the principles by which 
ho intended to be guitled in the most dillicult 
of oHiees, and summarised them iu a striking 
letter to the king in which ho lays down three 
cardinal yu’opositions, pouit de hanquerouU’, 
point dlau<jmentation d'impots^ point d'em- 
pmnts ; expenses are to be kept below receipts 
and debts re<luced, or the first cannon shot 
will force the state to linancial ruin. The king 
is urged to favour economy, and to bo firm 
against the clamour of those who resist it, for 
the good of his people must bo his primary 
consideration ; and those who wish to dip their 
hamls into the treasury must remember that 
tho revimues of the state arc provided with 
dilliculty by the humblest subjects, and that 
tho king has no right to deprive theso of sub- 
sistcnco to gratify even his dearest dependents. 
This l»old appeal is as remarkablo for its fore¬ 
sight as for its courage. Turgot clearly saw 
that those who prolited by laxity and abuse 
would make a desperate tight against reform, 
and he endeavoured to strengthen the king’s 
good intentions by timely warning ami advice. 
The loyal expenses for 1777* were estimated 
to exceed tho revenue by over 22,000,000 


livres, and upwards of 78,000,000 livres had 
been expended in anticipation. Pensions were 
three or four years in arrear, and each depart¬ 
ment was heavily in debt. Nevertheless 
Turgot did not hesitate to'abolish or diminish 
various onerous charges upon tho public, and 
to devote a sum of 15,000,000 towards the 
immediate payment of arrears due from the 
state. He purified the linancial administration, 
checked the growth of parasitic croupiers who 
drew a kind of royal pension from the Farmers- 
Gen ERA Ij, himself refused from them the 
customary commission of 100,000 crowns on a 
now lease and .50,000 a year, and thus secured 
for the state better terms than his predecessors 
—at once increasing the revenue and diminish¬ 
ing the expenditure. On the 26th September 
1774 he issued a decree permitting free trade 
in corn witliin the country, but not its export. 
The bad harvest of the following autumn 
assisted Turgot’s enemies iu their efforts to 
foment corn riots throughout the country, as 
a protest against the new policy ; but the dis¬ 
turbances were firmly quelled, and the govern¬ 
ment showed its spirit and reassured commerce 
by promptly paying 50,000 francs to a merchant 
for a cargo of corn which had been thrown 
overboard by the mob. Du Pont asserts that 
the really serious result of this disorder was not 
merely tho loss of money (610,000 francs) 
spent in repressing it, hut especially the waste 
of valuable time which prevented Turgot from 
putting into execution his matured plans for 
an extensive reform of local government, 
decentralising a largo measure of power and 
responsibility into Ihe hands of local elected 
authorities. Tho riots delayed the prosecution 
of this scheme for six weeks, and made it 
iiupossiblo to cany through the necessary pre¬ 
liminary stages by October, when the finances 
of tho year were regulated. This compelled 
the plan to be delayed a whole year, and 
Turgot was not destined to have another 
opportunity for carrying it out. The abundant 
dctjiils which we possess of his administration 
illustrate the clearness, courage, consistency, 
and integrity of his views. Unfettered liberty, 
unspotted honesty, were to him the ideal 
requirements for promoting the financial and 
social welfare of the nation, and he revised with 
much shrewdness, to tho great profit of the 
treasury, the financial bargains concluded with 
farm’ers-geuefal aud others by his less scrupulous 
or less enlightened predecessors. Tlie credit of 
tlie state revived. Tho rate of interest on 
loans to government foil in twelve months from 
5^ to 4 per cent, and a large measure of con- 
vorsiou by aid of a loan from Holland, was in 
pre|;»aration by Turgot when he fell, and a great 
programme of many and far-reaching measures, 
calculate<l to promote the greatest benefits to 
the country, came to an untimely end. 

The reforming zeal of Turgot ha<l stirred up 
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an active band of enemies at court. Courtiers, 
who were aided to live in the giddy and cosily 
society of Versailles by more or less thinly 
veiled grants from the treasury, in the shape 
of perquisites, sinecures, and royal gifts, saw 
with rancour and alarm the fmanci il severity 
of the new controller-general. In almost the 
same words as Sully had employed to Henri IV., 
he pointed out to the king that h’s money was 
collected from his poorrsi sub joe ts; ami like 
Sulh' be successfully invoked tlie king's fair- 
iiCcio and clemency towards the great moss of 
the labouring people as a check upon um-all.-d- 
for and unearned gencr'^siLy at llicir «.!.\pcnse. 
The iinancial interests, unable to advance- tlurir 
own profits by the corruption of tl*c minister, 
and coinpclb'd even to disgorge some of tlnir 
uu,!’:.-! grtiiis, shared to some extent the ^.nnc 
fjcling >lost of Turgot’s vo]ir »gucs in tho 
m iiy had an uneasy conviction i.b.** was 
going too fast and too far. Finally . .. j queen 
herself held him in high disfavour by reason of 
the limitations which he imposed upon lier 
extravagance. These elements of discontent 
came to a head when the lamous Six Edicts 
were presented to the king by Turgot in the 
beginning of 177C. Those proposed, 1st, to 
abolish the coi'v^-cs throughout the kingdom; 
2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th, to suiqu’ess varioiig 
taxes and tolls upon corn, cattle, etc., in Paris ; 
and 4th to suppress tho Jurandes or gilds. 
Diircrencos arose among ministers with regard 
to these measures, but tho king decided in 
favour of their acceptance; and, after being 
passed by the council, they re(piircd to bo 
registered by the parliament. That reactionary 
body objected to register them with tho excep¬ 
tion of one of tho least importance. The king 
was obliged to call a lit de Justice to compel 
their submission. Tho infuriated parliament 
commenced to clamour ngainst Turgot, and 
ordered the burning of a treatise Sur les incon- 
vdnients des druils fiodaux^ written by his 
friend and subordinate Boncekf. Intrigues 
were .set on foot in every quarter. The king, 
who had shortly before declared his opinion 
that only he and Turgot really loved the 
peoiile, was worked upon and wearied by 
Turgot’s enemies. A memoir, said to have 
been prepared by Necker, was privately sub¬ 
mitted to him pointing out some arithmetical 
inaccuracies in Turgot’s draft budget, and 
suggesting that he was incapable to deal with 
the accounts of the nation. Du Pont alleges 
that damaging letters, with tho forged signa¬ 
ture of Turgot, were brought to the king from 
the cabinet 7 ioir, A coldness sprung up on the 
king’s side. An open breach occurred over the 
proposed appointment ot a successor to Males- 
herbes, Turgot’s chief friend in the ministry, 
who had resigned his office. The queen’s 
party xwoposed Amelot, an antagonist to all 
Turgot’s ideas. Turgot remonstrated. The 
VOL. Ill 


king vacillated. Turgot wrote him four letters, 
in the tones of vigorous and almost patronising 
exhortation which he had cu’ployed when 
accepting ofiii e Ono of these letters remains 
to enable us lo judge of the rest. ** Do rot 
forget, sire,” lie says in one place, “ that it was 
weakness that brought the head of Oharles I. 
to the block.” . . . ''.(> 11 , sire, have been 

sometimes believed to ' veak, but I have 
seen you in trying ciivvu.jdanocs show real 
courage. You have sal. it yourself, .siio, that 
jou want experience, tha you have need of a 
guide.” To none oi tlv .v= Ictb rs did llie king 
send a reply. Itcanm liavo siirjirised Turgot 
to receive hi.s dismissal : May 1776. 

Du Pont has summansed Ttugot’s ministry. 
He abolished twenty-three taxes onerous lo 
industry andcommei ce. At a cost of 10,000,000 
livres a year he got ri 1 of tho scourge of the 
curvde on the roails, wliich cost the country four 
times as much, and a1)olish'?d other forms of 
forced labour. He arrested a devastating plague, 
stifled a sedition, lightened tho collection of 
taxes, freed trade and labour from many 
shackles, paid four years’ arrears of pensions, 
defrayed tho extraordinary charges arising out 
of the coronation, a royal marriage, and a royal 
birth, paid off 74,000,000 livres of debt and 
58,000,OOOof advances, leaving only 10,000,000 
of anticipated income to be repaid by his 
successor, and left behind him a surplus of 
3,600,000 as compared with a deficit of 
19,000,000 wdum he assumed office. All this 
and much more in a ministry of twenty months, 
during seven of w'hich ho was incupacitatccl 
by gout. Ho betook hims6lf to a calm retreat, 
and to tho study of literature and science, and 
died IciSSi than five years after his dismis.sal 
(18th March 1781). Men so diffcrciit as 
Voltaire and Adam Smith, who met him in 
Paris in 1766, esteemed him highly, There 
have been greater economists and more tactful 
statesmen ; but no minister has ever surpassed 
him in combined courage, probity, patriotism, 
and intellectual attainments. 

Some more extended account is reepured of 
Turgot's chief economic work, tho Reflexions sur 
la formation et la distriJmtion des richesses,' It is 
divided into 100 sections, occupying 130 pages of 
Du Pout’s edition. He traces the existence of 
commerce to (i) the unequal distribution of land ; 
(ii) the diversity of tlie soil in fitne.ss for produc¬ 
tion ; (iii) the multiplicity of human needs ; (iv) 
the advantages of the division of labour, which he 
illustrates by examples. The agricultural labourer 
is pre-emiuent over tho artisans, not in honour or 
dignity, but in physical necessity, for he might dc 
without them, but they cannot do without him. 
In fact, what his labour produces from the soil is 
the only Wages Fund {Vuniquefonisdessodavres)^ 
and the commodities which he buys are the exact 
equivalent of the produce which he gives in 
exchange. Competition forces artisans’ wages 
down to subsistence level (the doctrine of neces- 
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s;iry wages). But tlie agricultural labourer 
produces more tliaii this, for nature docs not 
higgle with him for a subsistence wage, and he is 
thus the only producer of wealth. Tlie extrac¬ 
tive classes, then, are productive; the artisan 
classes salaried {Vune produdive, Vautre siipe'iidee). 
As society progiesses and lands are all taken up, 
the owner becomes distinct from the labourer, the 
new-comers may as well earn wages on the land 
as in manufactures. The product is now divided 
into two parts—the wages of labourers and the 
surplus which goes to tlie landlord as his revenue ; 
the landlord becomes available for social needs 
like war and justice, either by'personal service or 
by deputies whom he pays. He may therefore be 
assigned to a third class {classe disponihle)^ an 
available reserve. The evolution of labour on the 
laiifl is traced fiom (i) labourers to (ii) slaves, 
(iii) serfs, (iv) metayers, (v) farmers. He pro¬ 
ceeds to examine the mechanism of exchange, 
and describes the stage of barter and the origin 
and nature of money in terms reminiscent of 
(lANTir-r/)N, and suggestive of comparison with 
Adam Smith. The accumulation and social 
utility of capital is next sketched, and its functions 
in aid of production are described. It is argued 
that interest for the use of capital is as legitimate, 
and should he as free as the sum paid for the use 
of land or any other object of commerce, and 
depends, in either case, upon supply and demand. 
The annual not produce of the land of a country 
ca])italise<l, plus the movable wealth in the 
country, gives the sum of the national wealth, 
excluding loans, for they would otherwise count 
twice over. 'I’lio capitalist, who lends at interest, 
does not form part of the cUisfie disponible, and 
his income is not available for the state, for it is 
not a produit net, btit iho result of a buying and 
selling like the profit of other merchants. It 
shonhl no more bo taxed than the manure which 
fertilises the land. “ C’est toujours la terre qni 
est la premiere et I’miiquo source de toute richesse 
... 11 u'y a do rcveiui quo le produit net des 
terres.” 11 will bo seen that tlieso conclusions are 
in harmony with those of the I’iiysiocrats ; but, 
though a Mend of Quksnay, 'I’lirgot’s repugnance 
to all “ sects ” kept him aloof from the inner 
circle of that scliool. 

[A complete bildiography of Turgot would be 
very extensive. It will s\i(Uco to mention Du 
I’ont's edition of his works, referred to above as 
(Knens, 0 vols., 8vo, Paris, 1809-1811, prefaced 
by a life of Tiirg('t which first appeared in 1782, 

2 vols. Svo, Philadelphia.— de Turgot^ 
rearrangetl, with additions by Daiub and Dussaud, 

2 vols. 8 VO, I'aris, 1341. — M. Turgoty Svo, 

li»)ndi'es, 1786 (by Condoveet).— Dupuy, 6loge 
de Turgot {Mtmoircs de VAcnd^mie des inscrijHions 
et belles letlreSy vol. xlv.).—Ba\idrillart, J^loge de 
Turgot, Paris, 1846.—Foncin, /’'ssai sur le minis- 
tere de Turgoty Paris, 1877.—Batbie, Biographic 
de Turgot, —Batbie, Turgot Philosophe, £cono7niste 
et Administratenr, Paris, 1861. —L. dk Laverone. 
Tes EcoiiomisUs fran\'ais du XVJIP siSde, Paris, 
1870. - G. lyiliigues, JCssai sur VAdministration 
de Turgot, dans la gh\haIiU de LimogeSy Paris, 
18r»9. --F. <.\idet, Turgot. —Mustier, Turgoty $a Vie 
U sa -Ch. Henry, Correspondance incite | 


de Comlorcet et de Turgoty Svo, Paris, 1882.- Uon 
Say, Turgoty Paris, 1S87 (Png. translation by G. 
Ma.s.sor, l!A)ndon, 1888).- A. Neymarck, Turgot et 
ses Dodrinesy 2 vols., Svo. Pari.s, 1886 (careful and 
trustworthy).—llobineau, Turgoty Paris, 1889. 

S. Feilbogeii, Smith und Turgoty Vienna, 1892.— 
W. B. Hodgson, Turgot; his LifCy TimeSy and 
Opinionsy London, 1870.—J. Morley, '‘Turgot" in 
Critical MiscdlanieSy vol. ii. 1886.—W. Walker 
Stephens, Life and Writings of Turgot, London, 
1895 (the most complete English account).—Henry 
Higgs, The PhysiocratSy London, 1897.] H. H. 

[Since this article was ^vritten Monsieur G. 
Schelle has published a volume on Gournay, and 
Prof. W. J. Ashley has edited a new translation 
of The Refections on the Formation and Distribu¬ 
tion of WmWl.'] 

TURKEY COMPANY, or as it was also 
called the Levant Company, was a fellowship 
or corporation of merchants who in 1605 
obtained a charter from James I. licensing the 
per-sons therein named to be “one Fellowship 
and Body Corporate and Politic by the name 
of Governor and Company of Merchants of 
England, trading to the liCvant Seas." 

Unlike the French and Italians, the 
English had not until the late 16th century 
made a speciality of eastern traffic. They- 
had been content to receive their oriental 
wares and spices at second hand from the 
Venetian merchants who, from a very early 
time, annually despatched a richly laden fleet 
to Flanders which touched at our shores. 
But a quarrel with the rough Southampton 
seamen early in the 14th century caus>od the 
olfended Venetians to avoid England, and it 
was not till the opening of the 16th century 
that their trade with England was renewed. 
One of tlicir argosies was, however, wrecked off 
the Isle of Wight, and for the second time the 
Venetians declined to continue the traffic. 
Henceforth the English were compelled to go 
in search of these commodities for themselves. 

In 1650 Captain Bodenham (Anderson, vol. 
ii. p. 87) was tlie first Englishmaii who 
iwoceeded as far as the Grecian Isles. In 
1553 Anthony Jenkinson visited Aleppo, and 
hero paid for certain trade privileges which 
were made the basis of all future stipulations 
with the Turks. But the terrible cruelties 
practised by the African pirates who infested 
the Mediterranean very much indisposed the 
Englisli mcrcliants for the Levant trade ; and 
it was not till ,1581 that the first commercial 
treaty'^ was drawn up between the queen of 
England (Elizabeth) and the Ottoman Porte. 
In accordance with this, a charter or licence for 
trade to the Grand Seigneur’s dominions was 
granted for five years to certain persons forming 
a fellowship of merchants. The licence was 
subsequently renewed for twelve years, and 
Sir Etiward Barton was sent out as first 
re.sident ambassador at Constantinople. Ha 
died in 1697. 
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In 1605 these terminahle licences were 
replaced by the perpetual charter mentioned 
above ; and Sir Thomas Glover was sent out 
as ambassador. In 1643 some ambiguity 
having arisen from the terms of the charter, 
an ordinance was passed explaining and 
extending their j)rivileges. At the Restoration 
Charles II. renewed their charter. 

By these instruments the coini)any was 
invested with power tc line and imprison 
membnrs and subordinates who disobeyed . its 
ordeis. No one might send ships to the t)art3 
designated by their charter hut such os were 
free brothers of the corporati«)ri, or othenviso 
heeiiscd by them, who were to ])ay £20 for 
aflmission. Their commerce extemiod to all 
pai’t-s of the '^’and Seigneur’s dominions, in 
Asia. I'iica, and Europe, on tin* .shore.s of the 
McditeiTaur.iM^ th^ Archipelago. Levant, and 
ad'u wiiiig seas and bays as far as v ..,tan- 
tinople, to Venice on the one side, and to 
Mfigusa on the other, excepting, however, the 
coasts of Italy, France, of Spain on the 
Mediterranean, with Malta, Sicily, Corsica, 
and other islands in that sea. 

The company imported . silk and other 
oriental goods in return for Eriglish woollen 
cloth taken ont. 

The extensive powers granted to the company, 
justified as they were by the despotic nature 
of the government with which the company 
had to deal, excited much jealousy at home. 

The company, however, had never been an 
exclusive or oppressive monopoly such as the 
East India or the Greenland Company was, 
but on the contrary was based on the assertion 
of the in estimable liberty of trade. Every 
merchant who could pay the required entranc».i 
fee was of right admitted a member, and was 
then entitled to trade on his own account. 
Tlio trade was similarly prohibited to all who 
were not members of its fellow.ship. 

The trade, however, languished, and in 1763 
the case of the Governor and Comjiany of 
Merchants trading to the Levant Seas having 
come before parliament, it was sought to 
freshen it up, by opening it to all comers. 
In 1754 was passed “An Act for enlarging and 
regulating the trade into the Levant seas ” (26 
Geo. II.) by which the company was opened 
to all English merchants paying £20 for 
admission to its rights and privileges. 

In 1803 a most important change was 
effected with regard to the Turkey Company; 
government assumed the payment and appoint¬ 
ment of the ambassador and his secretaries, 
mth some additional consuls. In 1821 a 
second step was taken: it was decided that the 
whole of the company’s establishment should 
be in the hands of government. This being 
announced to the company, by Mr. Secretaiy 
Canning, with the assurance that “it 
resulted solely from considerations of public 


expediency, and in no degree from any 
disrespect, or disposition to impute any blame 
to their past administration,” the Dircctom 
called a spcci.ii court, v.ho accorded to the 
propriety of the government’s pioposal. Th^y 
also saw that their existence as a botly, 
however useful for the proteetiuii and ex¬ 
tension of commerce oc tii ir first establish 
ment, was now no long*. : > : they therefore 
proposed to surrender th*’ir cluirter also, “ as 
an offering to the and liberal spirit of 

commerce, which now dist‘ iguished ]<lngland.” 
Thus was dissolved as ar ‘ antiquated anomaly” 
a body v.'hich liad ex’ cd udth distinction 
for a period of 244 yeo during which time, 
the appellation of Turkey in* oliant was one 
of the most honourable thnt could be acquired. 

[An account of the Leoo ni Company (Br. Mus. 
Cat, T. 1146 (8)), 1825.-Postlethwayt\s Univ. 
Diet, of Trade, 1761, fob, vol. ii. p. 380, art. 
“ Oriental Trade.”— Evey. Brit. (8th edit), p. 884, 
art “Turkey.”—J. Tucker’s Reflections on the 
expediency of opening the trade to Turkey, and 
shevring the abase of monopolies, Loud., 1768.—» 
Some dbsei'vations on a late Pamphlet entitled 
Reflections on the expediency of opening the trade 
to Turkey,^* 'Lend., 1753, 8vo. — Reasons for 
Preserving the Public Market of Blackwell Hall, 
and restraining the Levant Co. from deferring 
their shipping as long as they please (Br. Mus. 
Cat, 816 m. 14 (69)), 1696 (?), s. sh. fob—An 
Answer to the false suggestions of the Italian 
Merchants [By the Turkey Merchants), 1720, fob] 

A. L. 

TURNPIKE TRUSTS. Throughout the 
medineval period the maintenance of roads in 
England appears to have been left to private 
benevolence. In the reign of Philip and Mary 
an act was passed to compel every parish to 
maintain the roaids within its limits, and to 
appoint a parish surveyor for that purpose. 
But great highways traversing many parishes 
could not be kept in proper condition by the 
disjointed efforts of parochial authorities. 
Some parishes were unable, and most parishes 
Avero unwilling, to discharge their statutory 
duty. The most important roads remained in 
an execrable condition till the early part of the 
18th century, when the extraordinary growth 
of commerce and manufactures compelled 
reform. It then appeared most convenient 
and equitable to make those wlio used the 
roads pay for their improvement. Turnpikes 
were erected and tolls exacted on the principal 
highways. These turnpike roads were regu- 
lated each by a separate act renewed from 
time to time. The execution of the acts was 
confided to bodies of trustees or commissioners. 
At one time the turnpike trusts numbered 
several thousands. But the inconvenience of 
levying tolls has led to the gradual suppression 
of turnpikes, and to other arrangements for 
keeping highways in proper condition. The 
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turninkc irnsts began to diniiiiisli rapidly after 
1850, cand probably all have now di.sappearcd. 

[See Cunningham, (irowUhof Plnylish Imhislrif 
and (Jommerce^ vol. ii., ami authorities therein 
cited.—Wright and llobliouse, Jjoad (Jovernnienl 
and fjocal T(imlion.\ F. c. M. 

TUKTON, Thomas (1764-1844) of Star- 
borough Castle, Siirniy, barrister, baronet (since 
1796), and M.P. for Southwark (1806-12), 
wrote Address to the Good flense and Candour 
of Ike l^cnple in helmlf of the Dealers in Com 
(Ist and 2ud eds. 1800), in which ho advocated 
fi co trade in corn, ascribed the dear corn, like 
A. YoirNO, to scarcity, and deprecated the con¬ 
victions of .some four hundred corn dealers, etc., 
find especially Rusby (T. Peake, Additional 
Caseti in Nisi Prius, p. 189), for regrating, etc. 
Jlo denied tliat rings could keep up prices ; as 
that would recpiiro “ the eyes of Argus, the 
hands of Briareus, ami the pur.so of Craisus.” 

Turton’a opposition to the “ Report of the 
Ihillioii Coniiriittee ” (//rm.?«/vZ, vol. xix. p. 1051, 
vol. XX. p. 037) was baseil on the usual fallacies. 

J. D. 11. 

TIJSSKR, Thomas (c. 1525-1580), the one 
English poet of agriculture, and one of the very 
earliest writers on the subject in the vernacular, 
was the author of a collection of metrical pre¬ 
scriptions and comments, the Five Uundred 
Points of Good Jlusha^uirn, which enjoyed a 
great vogue in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and is now a valuable source of information 
e.oncerning the agriculture of the Elizabethan 
jKuiod. 

('russer’s A hvndreth good pointes ofhusbamirie^ 
coinpo.scd of a hundred four-lino stanzas, appeared 
in 1557. There were probably three or four 
editions of thi.s, before, in 1573, Tusser issued his 
much larger and almost entirely new work, Five 
hnndnth pointes of good husbandry united to as 
many of good huswifery. Two later editions were 
prnpand by the author in 1577 and 1580, with 
numeroiis small changes. Between 1580 and 1638 
there were as many as eleven editions; and the 
book wa.s several times rcprinte«l subsecpiently. 
'riu* reprint (1878) by th«' English Dialect Society, 
edited by W. P.ayno and S. J. Iferrtago, collates 
the edition of 1580 witli those of 1573 and 1577, 
gives a list of all the recorded editions, pro¬ 
vides a valuable comment both philological and 
lii.storical, and reprints tlie Hundred Points, 
Perhaps the most interesting section of the work 
is that entitleil A comparison betweene champion 
countrie and sei^rall (see Ohamiuon and Skvkr- 
alty). An account of Tudor farming as described 
by Ihisser is given in R. M. (lariiier, History of 
the Fntflish Ixindcd Interest i. 318 seq. 

See also R. Prothero, Pioneers and Progress of 
Fnglish Farming (1888), p. 30.] w.j. a, 
TWELVE TABLES, ROMAN LAW. See 
Roman Law\ 

TWISS, SinTiiAVEiis (1809-1897), the son 
of a Denbighshire clergyman, was educated at 
University College, Oxford, where in 1830 he 
obtained a lirst-elass in mathematics and a 


second in classics. He became a fellow and 
tutor of bis college, and successively public 
examiner in classics and in mathematics at Ox¬ 
ford, Drummond professor of political economy, 
professor of international law at King’s College, 
Lomlon, and Regius professor of civil law at 
Oxford, which post he held from 1855 tol870. 
But lii.s scholarship and energy soon won dis¬ 
tinction for him on wider fields than those of 
academic work. He joined the legal profession 
and was attracted to that now almost extinct 
branch of it which is concerned with Roman, 
ecclesiastical, and admiralty law. He became 
an advocate of Doctors’ Commons, and rapidly 
attained high ])rofcssional advancement. One 
after another the offices of vicar-general of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, cbauccllor of the 
diocese of London, advocate-general of the 
admiralty, and queen’s advocate-general fell 
into his hands. Soon after his appointment 
in 1867 to this last post, now abolished, the 
honour of knighthood was conferred on him. 

The cata.strophe which put an end to his official 
career in 1872 left him more leisure for literary 
work. From early manhood lie had been a 
prolific writer, and the multiplicity of the subjects 
ho dealt with is not more remarkable than the 
learning displayed in one and all of them. He 
ranged from the pure scholarship of an edition of 
Livy to the practical politics of a constitution for 
the Congo Free St.ate, drawn np by him in 1884 at 
the request of the king of the Belgians. Though he 
will be chieHy remembered by his writiiig.s on Tn- 
tbrnationad Law, he made a notable contribution 
to economics when he published in 1847 his View 
of the Progress of Politkal Economy in Europe 
sin^e the 16th Century. In this, as in his otlier 
works, ho showed the historical bent of his mind. 
His wide reading .supplie<l him with numerous 
iwecedents, and he was happier in a})plying them 
to new cases than in harmouisiiig accepted 
principles or striking out fresh lines of thought, 
llis great work on the Law of Nations considered 
(ts Independent Political Communities, published 
in 1861, is a monument of deep erudition and 
patient historical research. But it must not be 
supposed that he was merely a scholar. He was 
also a skilled jurist and an able man of affairs. 
He .served the country on several royal commissioiiH, 
notaldy those on neutrality and naturalisation, 
the labours of which resulted in important modi¬ 
fications of our laws respecting the sulijects with 
which they were concerned. He was also legal 
adviser to the Britivsli plenipoteiitiarios at the 
West African conference of 1884-85. His reputa¬ 
tion as a publicist extended over the civilised 
world. He was a member and vice-presiilent of 
the Instil lit de Droit International and a member 
of the Society for the codification and reform of 
the law of nations. T. j. l. 

The Vicic of the Progress of Political Kcononiy in Kurope 
sinre the IGth Century, published by Travers twiss, 1847, 
was the outcome of the course of lectures delivered by 
him as professor of political economy at Oxford in 1846 
an«l 1847. Uahent suafata lihelli. It is certainly difficult 
to account, when reiuling this brilliant sketch of the 
early course of economic science—even remembering 
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book appeared at iho low Avatei p»»riod 
which intervened between the times of Malthds ibiid 
Mill— Ibr the total oblivion int<j which it has faiU-ii. 
Inc earlier lectures coiumencc with a very complete 
ace.ount of 16th century Enjflishj Italian, and French 
writers, and trace the gradual dcvelopinent of doctrine 
in this country, particularly exemplifbMl in the theory 
r shown in the opinions of our early writers 

n-om Ihonias M un to Sir W. rK iTY and Sir Pudley NVirth. 
Loiisidcrabhi space is given to the works of the school 
^ their plac.e in the development 

of the science is shown. An explanation follows of 
Laws great financial experi n* at in France, with the 
reaction n-ainst the jninciple.s of Colukut and his 
encoui :. inent of liianufavtnres and commerce. Thr- 
late.r lectures contain an analy/iis of the chief doebrincs 
of Adam Smu'ii, with some remarks on his refar.ion lo 
those writtu's on economics who tiad prci*eded him, and 
di.seuss the subject of population in rcforcnei' more 
particul.'uly to ilouwiN and Malthus. Then follows a 
co.iipbitc an.'ily.sis of Say s remarks on connni'vi.al out¬ 
lets and liberty of trade, with a commendation of Say's 
“be.uitirui ilc'o-. ' that ‘‘nations cm only ]»Hy for 

C rodo c c.’iib I'loduco, and that prohibition.s against 
'’ying am oiselling’* (p. 2soi, The advan- 
tavr of li ; .'liui of c 'lonerce are very mgeniotvdy put, 
luoiccted labour is labour disadvantage .-ly em- 
[.h>yed(p. 2ii3). The last lecture traces tlcj oi.^tory of 
ciJiieiicy questif'us in Kuropo during the i)re(,*eding 
century, the Issue of as.signats in France, the suspension 
of specie paynieuts in England, closing with a sketch of 
the Jkink Act of l-Sl t, then a recent measure. 

The sentence in the prtdace in which Twiss explains 
the object that he had in view was “ to exhibit political 
economy by example, and so to show that, its leading 
doctrines are the conclusions of aii enlarged c.xpcrience, 
and are not, as many persons suppose, more rlcduction.s 
from arbitrary iircmises skilfully assumed,” vivi»lly 
places before us not only the object which Twiss had 


UDAL TENUKE. Lapd is still hold in 
Orkney and Sliethind by tins tenure, which 
has been decided by the Scotch law courts to 
be allodial ]iossessiou (see AbOi)). It is a 
relic of Danish rule: the land is simply held 
by natural iT.^ht, and is traiisfeiTcd by givii g 
])Oss»\ssion on the ground by a stone or other 
symbol without any writing, but in the 
]>rcsence of the neighbouring inhabitants. 
Udal land.s dcscetid to all the children of the 
udallers in cfjiial shares. Sometimes a tribute 
called scat (see Sceatta) is paid to tlie crown. 

[Krskine, Institute of the Laws of Scoflanclj ed. 
1838.—Sir Walter Scott, The Pirate, cli. i.—S. 
Laiiig, Noriray, cap. 5.] r. h. 

ULLOA, Bernardo de (dates of birth and 
death unknown), lie was first a magistrate 
in Seville and afterwards in Madrid under the 
earlier kings of the Bourbon family. 

Ulloa published in 1740 his Restablecimiento de 
las LYihricas y Comercio Espanol (Madrid, 2 vols.) 
He mainly follows the great work of Uztariz 
{q.v.), which had been published sixteen years 
before, but lays stress exclusively on the baneful 
influence of former Spanish systems of taxation. 
Though often quoted, Ulloa does not supply such 
copious and extensive information on the state of 
Spain as Uztariz ; both belong to the mercantile 
school. Ulloa is very hitter (vol. ii. ch. iv.) 
on the famous Assiento Treaty with England. 

A French translation, said to be made by 
Dangeul (better known under his nmn de plume 
Chevalier Nicholls, q.v.), appeared in Amsterdam 


before him, but the position of the study at tho time 
when he wrote. 

Travers Twiss also wrote On Certain Tests of a Tfirinng 
Pnjmlation, fni-.r lectures delivered before the University 
of Oxfoi-d ill Lent term 1S45. 

TWO-FIELD SYSTEM. See Turkk-fikld 
System 

TYDEMAK, TlENDurKWiLLEM(1778-1863), 
was a professor of l.*.-^' .i’ tho univejsity *f 
Leyden. 

ffo wrote several pri • essays. Among these 
. liould bo mentioned (^oer i> a, ocr-en nadeeligen 
invloed van Itet invoerei der u'erktuigeu in de 
plaats lan menschenhufid' in de jahviehen van 
o- smderhnd (On the . in a hie and unfavour¬ 
able influence of the si.o.sLil,nf ion of muchinery 
for maiKifd labour in Dutch n ; iiufacture), Haar¬ 
lem, 1819. — Om* de. (tifdiu of Corporatien van 
neeringen en amhatMen (On gihisand crafts), 1821. 
From 1817 to 1822, he \va.s on tlie staff of the 
Magazyn voor het aronvezen in het Koningryk der 
Aedaiu'fulen (Magazine for sUulieL on the question 
of de.stitution in the kingdom of Uie Netherlands). 
—As announced on tho title page, his Grondhegin- 
sclen van Staaishoudhuiskunde — Elements of 
political economy—follow tho doctrino of N. W. 
Senior, as stated iu the lectures delivered by 
Count ArrivAuknr (^.r.) at Brussels. 

[BioffToaphisch Woordenboek, pt. xviii., Haarlem, 
1874.] K. ca. 


and P.'iris in 1763 under tho title of RHabUsseincnt 
des/abriques et du commerce d.^Espagne. 

[Wirminghaus, Zv'ei Spanische Merh.ntilislen 
Uztdrizund Ulloa, Jena, 1886.] E. ca. 

ULSTER TENANT KIOJIT. The body of 
usages generally comprised under this heading 
is of somewhat obscure origin. It seems 
to have arisen from the peculiar circumstances 
connected with tho planting of several Ulster 
counties with Englisli and Scotch settlers in 
the 17th century. In order to retain these 
colonists the proprietors found it expedient to 
tacitly recognise the interests for which their 
improvements supplied a basis. Thus the 
tenant-right system developed by degrees with¬ 
out attracting observation. Even so acute an 
enquirer as Arthur You no failed to notice it. 
Before the middle of the present century, 
however, it was firmly established, as the evi¬ 
dence taken by the Devon commission (1844) 
amply proves. The^ essence of the custom 
consists in (1) the right to undisturbed posses¬ 
sion so long as tho rent is paid, and (2) the 
right “ to sell his interest ... in his holding 
. . . to any solvent tenant to whom the land¬ 
lord shall not make reasonable objection.’* The 
tenant under the custom therefore possesses in 
modified form '‘fixity of tenure” and “free 
sale.” Tho further condition that the landlord 
shall not by undue increase of rent encroach on 
the tenant right was also vaguely recognised, 
but was naturally much more disputable. 
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From the very fact that it was merely 
customary, the Ulster tenant right varied much 
in the dillercnt parts of tlie province, and even 
on neighbouring estates. It is more accurate to 
speak of customs than of a single uniform 
usage. Some landlords sought to limit the 
amounts paid by the incoming to the outgoing 
tenant, and in rare cases to destroy the system 
altogctlicr. But any infringement of the 
tenants’ privilege was resisted, and led to out- 
l agos similar to those in other parts of Ireland. 

By Mr. Gladstone’s first Land Act 1870 
(33 & 34 Viet. c. 46, § 1), the Ulster tenant 
right was “declared to be legal” and was at a 
.stroke transmuted from “custom” into “law.” 
The necessary result, in accordance with Maine’s 
view, lias been a greater rigidity in the system. 
A largo number of legal decisions have dealt 
with many of the doubtful points, while the 
later legislation of the act of 1881 and its 
successors has superimposed the general system 
of judicial tenancies on the custom. Never¬ 
theless a tenant under the custom still enjoys 
certain advantages. A breach of statutory 
conditions does not deprive him of the beneht 
of the custom, and he is not affected by the 
decisions (notably that in Dunseath v, Adams) 
limiting the compensation grant for improve¬ 
ments. Further it is at present in debate 
whether the Ulster custom does not confer a 
right to have the rent fixed at a lower amount 
than in the case of an ordinary tenant. 

There has been a good deal of controversy as 
to the princijdo on which this custom is based. 
One view is that it is the result of the improve¬ 
ments made by successive tenants which come 
in time to form the source of a “profit rent” 
justly due to its producers. Another regarded 
the right as based on insurance against outrage 
which followed disturbance of a tenant without 
payment for his tenant right, and probably both 
elements were in operation. But the strongest 
reason for its growth was the advantage to both 
landlord and tenant. The former was secured 
against loss of rent in arroar, which was the 
first charge on the payment for tenant right; 
he obtained a tenant who had proved his 
solvency ; and ho was relieved from expenditure 
for improvements. The latter obtained security 
in his occupancy, he could deal more confidently 
with the land, and he was not exposed to the 
reckless competition of persons without capital 
which proved so injurious in other parts of 
Ireland. Such a custom, moreover, implied a 
large amount of sjrmi^thy between landlords 
and tenants, and in some degree tended to 
develop it. These advantages were manifested 
in the prosperous condition of Ulster. 

The strongest objections urged against the 
Ulster custom were (1) the division of owner- 
ship that tho system recpiired ; and (2) the nn- 
nece.ssary expenditure of capital by an incoming 
tenant wliich hampered him in working his 


farm. Both, it may bo said, lose their force if 
account bo taken of the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland with its sharp division of classes and 
the insecurity of agricultural investments by 
the tenants. 

Analogous usages existed in some other parts 
of Ireland, such as tho custom on tho Ports¬ 
mouth estate, and were likewise legalised by the 
Land Act of 1870 (see art. F’s, tub Three). 

[See the Report of the Devon commission 
(1845), also that by the Bessborough commission 
1880 (C. 2779).—W. N. Hancock, TAe Tmant 
Right of Ulster considered economicallyy Dublin, 
1846.—M. Longfield, “The Tenure of Land in 
Ireland,” ch. vi. in Cdbdm Club Essays^ 1870.— 
W. O’Connor Morris, The Land Question of 
Ireland^ chs. xxiv. xxv. 1870.—R. R. Cherry, The 
Irish Land ActSy pp. 14 and 18, 2nd ed. Dublin, 
1893.] 0. F. B. 

ULTRA VIRES. The doctrine of “ultra 
vires ” is of importance in the case of corpora¬ 
tions and companies, which being always created 
for specific purposes only, have only a limited 
range of powers. Any act transgressing these 
powers is said to be “ultra vires.” In the 
case of a company incorporated under tho Com¬ 
panies’ Acts, an act may be “ ultra vires ” of the 
company or “ultra vires” of tho directors. If 
the act is done for an object not covered by the 
object clause in the memorandum of association, 
it is “ ultra vires ” of the conpany and is void 
for all purposes, but if the act is authorised by 
the memorandum and merely ti’ansgresses the 
powers given to the directors by tho articles, it 
may be ratified by a general meeting of the 
shareholders, and thereby is rendered valid. 
(Grant v. United Switchback Company 40, 
Ch. D. 135). Directors using the funds of 
the company for unauthorised purposes arc 
personally liable to replace them. e. s. 

UNDERTAKERS. See Employers and 
Employed ; Entrepreneur. 

UNDERWRITER. The term applied to 
the insurer of ships and their cargoes from tho 
custom of writing his name and the amount 
of risk he undertakes at the foot of the policy. 

[Arnould, Marine Insurancey London, 1887 
(see art. Insurance, Marine).] j. b. o. m. 

UNDERWRITING. The members of tho 
association of insurers of ships known as Lloyds 
sign their names individually at tho foot of tho 
policy, and, opposite thereto the sura insured by 
each in figures, and also in words, with the date 
of so doing. This is called underwriting the 
l)olicy for so much, and each thereby makes a 
separate contract, in the terms of the instru¬ 
ment, with the assured, of the particular amount 
set opposite to his name. 

[Arnould, Marine InsurancCy London, 1887*] 

J. E. 0. M. 

UNEARNED INCREMENT. See Incre- 
MKXT, THE Unearned. 

UNFUNDED DEBT. See Debt.s, Public. 
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UNION, Poor Law. Unions are unions of 
parislies. Their formation has affected rating, 
settlement, and removal, and the general ad¬ 
ministration of poor relief. 

By 43 Eliz. c. 2, the parish was nia.le the local 
unit for administration and rating, with as its 
officers the churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor. Later, parishes were incorporated under 
local acts {e.g. Bristol, 7 k S Will. III.; E.\eter, 
etc.), or joined for the I' ovision of coniniou work 
or p:-o'. houses under 9. Geo. f. c. 7 (1722', or thev 
might be combined by justices under ("illxvL’s 
act 1782 (22 Geo. III. c. S3). In this oase 
guardians were appointed lur each parish with the 
authority of overseers, except in tlie making and 
collection of rates, in 1834 there were 364 
parishes incorporated under local acts, and 2S3 
und' r Gilheit'a act. Under the Poor-Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1834 the poor law commissi oners 
f groups 1' parishes into unir^r. and by 
(iegrees recast the Gilbert and other iin*. . ^ )rations. 
In each union was created a board of guardians 
representative of the parishes included within it, 
with a common administration and a common 
fund. Tlie guardians formed a union assessment 
committee, and the overseers of each parish made 
oiit for them a valuation . list of its rateable 
hereditaments (for forms, etc., see Arch bold’s Poor- 
Law, by Cunningham Glen, 1885). On the ap¬ 
proval of these lists by the committee, the overseers 
and churchwardens made a poor rate according to 
the rateable value of the parish with the consent 
of two or more justices. The overseers then paid 
over to the guardians the sums chargeable to their 
parish. Later, by the Union Chargeability Act 
(28 & 29 Viet. c. 79) 1865, separate parochial 
chargeability of the poor in the union came to an 
end, and the overseers now pay over to the 
guardians such sums as they require according to 
the annual rateable value of each parish. From 
being the administrative unit the parish thus 
became the fiscal unit for valuation and the col¬ 
lection of the poor rate, and is now defined (29 & 
30 Viet. c. 113) as a place for which a separate 
poor rate is or can be collected, and for which a 
separate overseer is or can be appointed. For the 
metropolis there are special rating aiTangeraents. 

After the act of 1865 there was no longer any 
object in overseers pressing for the removal of 
paupers from one parish to another within the 
union, in order to avoid their acquiring a settle¬ 
ment and becoming chargeable, for all parishes in 
the union now shared alike according to rateable 
value. Questions of settlement and removal thus 
became practically union questions. 

As to general administration [Report of Poor- 
Law Commissioners, 1834, and The Union and the 
Parish, 1839), the unions were formed in order to 
establish union workhouses (see Workhouses) 
for the relief of able-bodied pauperism and its 
prevention, to neutralise local and parochial influ¬ 
ences by the adoption of a larger area, to introduce 
a system of paid relieving .and other officers in the 
place of the annually elected unpaid overseers, 
and to establish a simpler and better regulated 
administration acting under the orders of a central 
board. On all these points the reform was fully 
justified. 


The Local Government Act of 1894 (56 .k 67 
Viet. 73) provides for an alteration of boundaries 
of unions, and chaiiges the qualifications of the 
local elector and o<* the guardian, but it doeji not 
alter the uni :i system (cp. The. hoeal (Jovemment 
Act, Maemorran and Dill, 1894). 

(See also Allowance System ; Gtlbekt’s Act ; 
Poor La\y, ADMiNi3TJi.'TTON ok ; Poor J \w, 
History). o. s. Jh 

UNIONS, MON ETARY. See Latin Union. 

UNIT OF ACCOU.U The unit of account 
is usually, but not aiv lys, a coin. Thus in 
Great Britain the roi/^u, in Fiance and 
the countries allied \ Iho monetary way the 
franc, in the rnit I Stato:^ the dollar, in 
Holland the guilder, are re pectively tho units 
in which accounts are reckoned. The unit of 
account and its subdP isions are frecpiently of 
conventional importance, through being tho 
amounts usually paid on certain occasions or 
for certain services. Thus in England tho 
entrance charge to many exhibitions is Is. 
while in Franco it is the franc. Tho guilder 
also under some circumstances takes tho place 
filled by tho two last named coins. Tho unit 
of account is therefore not without considerable 
inllucnco in mercantile transactions and in 
social life, though, while as in Franco accounts 
aro rendered in its name, tho coin itself is never 
used for large payments. 

UNIT OF VALUE indicates “something 
by comparison with wlvich we may ascertain 
what is tho value of any other thing” (Mill, 
“Of a measure of Value,” Pol, Econ,, bk. iii. 
ch. XV.). This ideal measure need not bo a 
material object (Sidgwick, Pol, Econ., bk. i. 
cli. iii. § 1, note). It should be, according to 
modern analysis, equivalent to a unit of 
marginal utility or disutility. Prof. Irving 
Fisher, in his Mathematical Investigation, con¬ 
ceives a unit of the former sort which ho 
professes to call a “util.” The last hour 
of the working day—or rather the last which 
a person is induced to work, which might be 
the earliest — measures maiginal disutility 
(Jevons, Theory of Political Economy, ch. v. 
J. B, Clark, Quarterly Journal of Ecormnies, 
voL V. p. 296). But the quantity of labour 
which Adam Smith considered as a measure of 
value was not the marginal hour; but rather 
“ one day's ordinary muscular exertion of one 
man ” (Mill, loc, dtj). 

These distinctions have a bearing on tho 
problem of correcting the value of money by 
Index-Numbers. If, as in fact during 
recent years, the productivity of labour and 
tho abundance of products per head of popula¬ 
tion have increased, ought tho standard of 
deferred payments to represent a constant 
quantity of goods, or a constarit quantity of 
labour? Against tho first it is argued that 
tho same quantity of goods no longer represents 
the same marginal utility. It is replied that, 
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as the goods restored would not all be employed 
at the inargni of expenditure, the increase in 
the quantity of goods payable by the debtor 
should not be measured by the decrease in 
marginal utility. It may bo rejoined that the 
labour standard, in the only form in which itcould 
be practically applied -securing that the money 
value of the pro(lucc per head should bo constant, 
—would not be a measure o^ mirgiml disutility. 

[Sec the autliorities referred to in the memo¬ 
randum oil “ Ueeeut Writings on Tndox-N umbers ” 
in the KconnmiG Journal for March 1894 ; and 
arts. Iniikx-Numukus ; TAbOLAU Standard.] 

F. Y. E. 

UNITE. English gold coin issued during the 
period 1^04 to 1661 (see Guinea), v . e. a. 

UNPRODUCTIVE CONSUMPTION. 
Adam Smith, whih; dwelling repeatedly on the 
distinction between productive and unproductive 
labour, nowhere uses the term unproductive 
consumption, nor would it have occurred to liim 
to do so. Ho saw, and saw riglitly, that all 
consumption, all employment of wealth as 
revenue, is essentially the destruction of wealth, 
not its production, and that consequently, to 
speak of productive consumption, which seems 
necessarily im[)lie<i as the counterpart of unpro¬ 
ductive consuini)tion, would amount indeed to 
a contradiction in terms. J. S. Mii.i,, in his 
Principles of Political Kconomyy was the first 
English writer to make iiso of the phrase, and to 
cnipliasiso the distinction. At the close of his 
well-known chapter, bk. i. ch. iii. on Unproduc¬ 
tive Laboury ho writes as follows, ]>. 64. “Tlio 
distinction of productive and unproductive is 
applicable to consumption as well as to labour. 
All members of the community are not labourers, 
but all are consumers, and consume either un- 
productivoly or })roductively. Whoever con- 
ti'ibutcs nothing directly or indirectly to produc¬ 
tion is an unproductive consumer. That alone 
is productive consumption which goes to main¬ 
tain and increase the productive powers of the 
community ; either those residing in its soil, in 
its materials, in the number and ofiiciency of its 
instruments of production, or in its people. We 
see, however, by this that there is a distinction 
more important to the wealth of a community 
Uian even that between productive and unpro¬ 
ductive labour, the distinction, namely, between 
labour for the supply of productive, and the 
supply of unproductive consumption ; between 
labour employed in keeping up or in adding to 
the productive resources of the country, and 
that which is employed otherwise.” A glance, 
however, at Mill’s own illustrations and tlie 
slightest reflection upon them will bo sullicicnt 
to show how impossible it would bo in practice 
to hold consistently to the distinction here 
insisted on, and how little is consequently gained 
by it. Fawcett, as was too often the case, 
follows somewhat blindly in this matter in the 
footsteps of Mill. In bk. i. ch. iii. of his 


Manualy pp. 15, 16, he gives an abstract or 
summary of the views already expressed by ^lill. 
F. Walker, in his Political Economy, pt. v. ch. 
iii., approaches the question from a more hopeful 
side. While admitting that it is impossible to 
draw any very sharp line between productive 
and unproductive consumption, since much of 
what is s[)ent on what might bo called luxuries, 
and in an earlier age and state of civilisation 
would certainly h.ivc been so called, really tends 
to give increased productive efficiency to the 
labourer, he yet notes—what is indeed obvious— 
that various kinds of consumption have varying 
eflbcts on a nation’s productive powers, and he 
deplores the want of any treatise which discusses 
consumption from this purely economic point of 
view. We need,” he says, § 352, “a new Adam 
»Smith or another Hume to write the economics 
of consumption in which would be found the 
real dynamics of wealth, to trace to their effects 
upon production the forces which are sot in 
motion by the uses made of wealth. When 
this has been done, but certainly not till then, 
shall wo bo able to placo upon the terms produc¬ 
tive and unproductive consumption something 
like an intelligible sense.”. w. a. sr. 

UNPRODUCTIVE LABOUR. See Pro¬ 
ductive AND Unproductive Laiiour. 

UNSKILLED LABOUR. See Larour. 

USANCE. Tliis word is sometimes used to 
denote the time for payment fixed by custom 
for bills of exchange. This customary time 
varies according to the situation of the place of 
issue and of the placo of payment. Thus 
the customary time for bills drawn on London 
from South America is ninety days’ sight, 
whilst the customary time for hills drawn in 
London from Indian ports is three months’ 
sight. In most places, however, fixed customs 
have ceased to exist, and the time for payment 
depends on the particular circumstances of each 
case and the arrangements between the parties. 

In some countries the bills of exchange codes 
have stereotyped the usances by fixing once for 
all tho time which the word usance ” imjflics 
when found in a bill of exchange, and in such 
countries bills may bo drawn at one or more 
usances after date or after sight. 

The following is a list of usances fixed in this 
maimer by law:— 

France I Thirty days reckoned from tho day 
Holland V following the date of is.suc, or thirty 
Belgium J days from acceptance. 

Spain Sixty days in the case of bills drawn 
from Spain, Portugal, France, Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and Germany ; ninety 
days in the case of other bilks. 

In tho United Kingdom, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Switzerland, and a number of other 
countries, documents payable at one or more usances 
from date or from sight are not recognised as bills 
of exchange unless they are drawn in one of the 
countries the codes of which have recognised 
usances in the above-mentioned manner. e. s. 
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USE, VALUE IN. Sen Utility ; Vaiue. 

USES, Charitable (History of Law as 
to). Certain restraints have been imposed 
by English law on gifts to charitable uses. 
By statute 43 Eliz. c. 4, charitable uses were 
defined to include the relief of aged, impotent, 
and poor people, the maintenance of sick and 
maimed soldiers and mariners ; schools of 
learning, free schools, schrlars io universities ; 
repair of biidges, ports, liaveiis, causeways, 
ocn liaiiks, and highw,ays ; education ai.u 
preferment of orphans; relief stock, iinin- 
tenance for houses of concclioii ; marriages of 
poor maids ; support, aid, and hcl]» of young 
tradesmen, handicrafisiiien, and j>orsoiis de¬ 
cayed ; relief or redemption of prisoners and 
(•«.}•'; I'!! aid or case of any poor inhabit¬ 
ants coT!ccr?!!i!g payment of r ii * kkntiis and 
T i. ^ : 1 ; ietting out of soldiers; and < .i b • taxes. 

definition of charitable uses u.vs been 
somcwdiat enlarged by judicial decisions, but it 
apparently remains authoritative in spite of the 
repeal of the act of Elizabeth by the JMortmain 
and Charitable Uses Act of 1888 (see Mort¬ 
main). Gifts of personalty to charitable uses 
have never been put under legal restriction. 
But, for dilTereiit reasons at dilferent periods, 
the law has prohibited gifts of land to corporate 
bodies. Aiul even when a charity is not in¬ 
corporated it has been thought advisable to 
forbid testamentary gifts of land to it, as such 
gifts may be made by dying men under solicita¬ 
tion and to the prejudice of thoir families. 
Hence two distinct forms of restraint on gifts 
of land to ch.aritab^e uses :—(1) Under the law 
of moi’tmaiii, properly so-callcd, which rests on 
the statute De Fir is Ildigiosis (7 Ed. I. c. 13) 
all gifts of land to corporations are void unless 
made with the licence of the crown. Charitable 
institutions which have been incorporated are 
therefore incapable of taking gifts of land, 
except with the sanction of the crown. (2) 
Undef the Mortmain Act, improperly so-called 
(9 Geo. II. c. 36), a gift to any charity, of land 
or of money to be invested in land, had to bo 
made by deed executed at least twelve months 
before the death of tho donor, and enrolled in 
the court of chancery within six months of 
execution. Such gifts therefore could not be 
made by will. The Mortmain and Charitable 
Uses Act 1888 consolidates the law of mortmain 
in both senses of that lenn. There are certain 
statutory exceptions to the rule laid down in 
9 Geo. 11. c. 36, and re-onaeted in tho act of 
1888. [As to these exceptions and as to tho 
change in the law brought about by the Mort¬ 
main and Charitable Uses Act 1891, see 
Trusts, Charitable.] 

[Williams, Principles of the Law of Real Pro¬ 
perty ,— Uigby, History of the T^aw of Real Pro¬ 
perty .— Mitchison, Charitahle Trusts and Charity 
Commission Acts, — Tudor, Law of Charitabit 
Tru8t8,'\ 


USSELINCX, William (living early 17th 
century), inhabiUnt of llollaud, wrote on the 
peace bctvvccn Holland and Spain in 1608, 
which prev'‘'»tcd tho erection of tho Dutch 
West India (Jempany. 

Vertoogh, hoe nootwendigh ) d sy voor de 
Xcdedmulrsi to beko-'dc}!. de Vijjlicyt van (e 
hundeien op iVesl lio, 1608. 'Hiis work 

suggested the Dutci W est Jiulia Compan^^ and is 
tho original of the Rxe /;-“>/ Discourse^ printed in 
tho English edition .Jv-'que Le Hermite’s 
llelatioi;, 1625. — Mci ■. rk van de gewichlige 
rcdenci (Relation of tnr' i L-mt Reasons wliicli 
should persnado tlie St: ^ (a.mu-al not to a1)audon 
iho Coinmorco and Nj .igation \o the J<la.st ami 
West) Indies), 4to, 1608.-- 'iedcnckivyhcn over 
den Stnet (Consiihuations lUi tho State of the 
Netherlands, their Na'.igation, Coinineice and 
general Tratle), dto, 1608. - Xaerdcr Jkdruckingen 
over de zeevaerdt (further (.'onsiderations on the 
Navigation, (Jonimerco, and 'frado of the Nethor- 
hiiids), 4to, 1(508. — Discour-i by Forme van Hc- 
monstmnf.ye (Discourse in the form of a Hemon- 
.strance, by wliich the Netherlands will secure as 
great advantage in hi r navigation round tho (!^tpe 
as through the Straits of Magellan, etc., dto, 1608). 
—Onparlydich hUcours vp le handdinghe van de 
Indicn (Impartial Discourse on the Coniinerco with 
(tho K.ast and West) Indies), 4to, 1608, 

Usselincx was engaged in tlie fonnalion of tho proposed 
Swedish South Coini>any of lOi’6. Croat elforU were 
made to find the capital for iliis undertaking, whicli w'as 
fostered by Cuatavus Adolplms (roigned 
Preparations were inado to semi ships to “New 
Sweden,” the proposed Swedish sottloinont on the 
Delaware. The connection of Sweden with the Thirty 
Years' War put an end to tho entoiri)rise. [lltindirrirdr, 
buck der Staat.'twissenschajlcn (k. v.) SudHeogesollscliartern] 

(See East India Company.) 

USTARIZ, Jeronimo de. See UztAuiz. 

USUCAPIO. Owiiei’ship by quiet posse.s.sion. 
By tho early Roman law if a man had purchased 
bond fide^ or had obtained by other legal means, 
a thing from a person wliom ho believed to 1)6 
tho owner but who really was not, ho might 
acquire it by use {usucapial) for one year if a 
movable, or for two years if an iinrnovablo 
which was in tho solum Italicurn. Tlie mere 
possessio was turned into usumpio by time. 
Justinian altered the necessary time for mov¬ 
ables to three years ; and for immovables in 
anyplace, if holder and claimant lived in the 
same province, to ten years. If they were in 
different provinces twenty years were re¬ 
quired. 

\lnstitutes of Justinmn^ bk. ii. tit. 6.] U. H. 

USURY, USURY LAWS. See Canon 
Law; Dry Exchange; Interest and 
Usury. 

USUS signifies (1) a mode o‘ acquiring 
marital power (manus) over a wiie by living 
with her continuously for a yea’’ which was 
recognised by the law of the T\vclve Tables. 
(2) A personal servitude by wldch one person 
i.s entitled to take the I'ruits or ])roduce of 
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anotlicr’s property simply for his own use, not 
for the purpose of letting or selling. 

n. A. w. 

UTI POSSIDE'riS. Tliis interdict is the 
procedure by which a [)erson in possession of 
land or building is protected from arbitrary 
interference on the part of any one, its object 
being to maintain a person in the possession he 
has acquired. 'I'he possessor at the time the 
interdict is granted has the benelit of this 
protection, provided that he has not acquired 
possession from the opposite party in the 
])rocecdiiJg, either by violence (ut), or furtively 
{dam), or by his leave or licence (prccario). 

1C. A. W. 

UTILITY is the power of giving satisfaction 
(c[). Marshall, Principles of Econ., bk. iii. ch. iii. 
^ 1, 5th cd.). “ Political economy has nothing 

to do with the coin[>arativo cstiimition of dif¬ 
ferent uses in the judgment of a philosopher or 
of a moralist” (J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., bk. iii. 
ch. i. §2). “'fho use contemplated is the 
simple f)rjwor of ministering to a purpose, 
though that i)urj)Oso were the most absur<l, 
wicked, or dostiuctivo to the user” (l)c Quinccy, 
Logic of Political Eamomy, § vi.). For an 
object to have utility it must be desired, it 
need not be desirable. Fvon the immediate 
]>leasuro aimc<l at is possibly not proportioned 
to the utility as measured by the sacrilice made 
in order to .satisfy a desir(5 (Marshall, loc. cil., 
bk. iii. ch. vi., Sidgwick, Pol. Ec., bk. i. ch. ii. 
fi 2, Methods of Ethics, “Noiihcdonistic desire”). 

The relation of utility to value, which 
exorcised the older economists, is thus simply 
explained l>y the mathematical school. The 
value in use of a certain quantity of commodity 
corresponds to its total utility; the value in 
exchange to its marginal utility (multiplied by 
the quantity). The former is greater than the 
latter; since the utility of the linal increment 
of commodity is less than that of every other 
increment (see Final Dh(iiu?h of Utility ; 
Mauoin ; Value.) 

[The subject is treated by almost all economists; 
particularly well by tho.se above mentioned. ] 

F. y. E. 

UTOPIAS 

Utopias, p. 602; Utdpi.'is and Jludern Soci.'ilism, p. C04. 

Utopias, IIistoiiy of. Utopias are social 
romances, or “ ideologies ” which have appeared 
at certain epochs of history, especially in the 
presence of some social crises which turned the 
eyes of men away from depressing actualities to 
some imaginary. “ Xowhere laud,” where the 
social ideal might bo realised. Sucli was the 
Eepublic of Plato, and the New Atlantis of 
Bacon. Such, too, was the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More, with its numerous imitations 
since. Those utopias, however, arc often only 
fancy-woven dreams of poetieal and philo- 
sopliical thinkers, but llicy are also critical 


transcripts of the social ideas of the time 
expressive of views on what is, in comparison 
of what might be. They are pictures of a 
perfect society having for their background the 
dark state of existing society as it appears to 
the mind of the writer; in short they are 
suggestions in myth, suggesting by a story 
social reform—plans which the writers could 
not, or dared not, state in plain terras. Thus 
Plato sketched an ideal commonwealth based on 
justice, in which the opposite dangers of 
despotism and democracy would disappear, 
and where in circumscribing the power of 
accumulating private property, and the “in¬ 
temperate craving after wealth,” the danger to 
the capitalist class enriched then by colonial 
enterprise, arising from the envy and cupidity 
of Demos, could be avoided. Living as he did 
ill an atmosphero of political and social fermenta¬ 
tion, Plato wrote the Rep^iblic in the hope of 
raising tho social level by counteracting the 
greed of egotism. For this reason he recom¬ 
mended a communistic state and the abolition 
of private property ; “if they will follow their 
rules,” he .says of the moneyed aristocracy, from 
whom tho change is to emanate, “ they will be 
safe themselves and the saviours of the city” 
(bks. ii. and viii.). With the return to classical 
ideals which accompanied the Renaissance these 
speculations of tho social innovator of antiquity 
wero revived and enriched by an accretion of 
Christian sentiment. The millennial hopes of 
Christianity placed the golden age in the future, 
with love of the brethren, or the enthusiasm of 
humanity for its moving cause. In More’s 
Utopia wo have this coalescence of Hellenism 
and Hebraistic Christianity, in the conception 
of an economic ideal. Appearing as it did in 
tho reign of Henry VIII. (1516), its criticism is 
of necessity veiled, though it suggests a sad 
picture of the social condition of the times— 
luxurious idleness and grinding poverty breed¬ 
ing crime and vagabondage and other* evils 
arising from the abrogation of peasant pro¬ 
prietorship, tho secularisation of church property, 
the conversion of arable land into pasture, 
royal monopolies, and over-taxation. Utopia 
by way of contrast is described as a “ Common- 
w’calth of Equals,” its government is demo¬ 
cratic and elective. The reduction of the hours 
of labour to six encourages cultured refinement 
and the enjoyment of the product of liberal 
arts. Yet productivity is heightened, since all 
alike in the community would have to work; 
wealth is hold in contempt, tho wearing of 
gold being a badge of slavery ; only limited, 
not absolute ownership is permitted; volun¬ 
tary ascetics perform the meanest offices; 
variety of pursuits, and rational means of 
enjoyment, add to the interests and relish of 
life. In the fragment of Bacon’s New AtlaiUis 
(1624, published 1629), wo notice the influ¬ 
ence of the age of new discoveries and the 
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romance of travel, giving '*tho certainty of a 
new unexplored kingdom of knowledge ^Yithin 
the reach and grasp of man,” A similar pre¬ 
diction is found in the City of tho Sun (1637), 
the utopia of Campanella, a Calabrian monk, 
a friend of Galileo, and one of the “ Novi 
homines ” in Italy, Here the hours of labour 
are reduced to four, all are to have a share in it, 
and under the rule of the **chief metaphysician” 
and his spiritual suboidinates, a new social order 
of enlightened equality i^ to rise out of the old. 
The Oceana of Harrington (1656), dedic itod 
to Cromwell, addresses itself chiefly to the [-rob- 
lems of government, which, however, ho makes 
to depend on the “ balance of property.” The 
Idai of a Perfect CommonwealtJi, by D. Huai i: 

i.s p.uoly political. The most i •mark- 
able utopias of the 17th centur'' wliich servo 
a;s I’.ilvs between the social sclieii;'of the 
Hc.formation and the Revolution, are . dirasse's 
La Jiepuhlique dcs Scc^rainhes (1677),— Le 
tcfitaimnt do Jean Mezlier (1690), and the 
Voyage en Salente in Fenelon’s Tdlemique. 
They have been aptly described as state- 
romances,” as they are the products of an 
age of state absolutism. Mezlier’s Testament, 
as abridged by Voltaire, strikes the first note 
of the revolution. It alludes to “the abuses 
and errors in the conduct of governments” 
and demands autonomy of the commune. 
Next in order comes Morelly’s Basiliade, con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of the 18th century, and 
giving a sketch of society framed on the prin¬ 
ciples of the Code de la Nature by the same 
autlior. It speaks of private property as the 
“author of all crunes,” and of private interest as 
the “universal post” of society. It propcoca 
a commonwealth where all have a share in the 
work done according to their capacity, and 
all are rewarded out of the common fund 
where inequalities are discouraged, the strong 
supplementing the requirements of the 
weak. Through Mably, Sylvaiu Mar^chal, 
and Marat, their ideas found their way into 
the convention. But the revolution, in pro¬ 
claiming the principle of natural liberty and 
laissezfaire, by establishing free competition 
and contract, entirely dispelled these dreams 
of a “republic of equals” in its diametrical 
opposition to centralised government under 
“social authorities.” The utopias of the 
19 th century, therefore, are pictures of a state 
of society in which the centrifugal forces of 
individualism, set free by the revolution, are 
restrained by organisation, association, and a 
“centralised industrialism,” where liberty and 
the principles of liberty and law, authority and 
the sovereiguiy of the people, are alike re¬ 
cognised. Such was the picture of social 
fraternity drawn by Etienne Cabet in his 
Voyage en Icarie (1840), the utopia of the 
modern proletariat. Here there is neither 
property nor money, buying nor selling. All 


alike work for the community which pro¬ 
vides for their needs. Manufactures and 
industries uro public property, and the executive 
regulates tlte production and consumption of 
commodities. The principal meal is taken in 
common halls, and at the age of sixty-i^ve no 
man, at tiiat of fifty no womuu, is required 
to work aj<y more. Vii elaloi-ato scheme is 
propounded to bring acovii svithout revolution 
a gradual transition f oi?’. the old to the new 
order of things. T'lis ; ii o last of the pro- 
scientific utopias. "'iio economic value of 
Utopias is partly hiscoib al in furiiishing the 
data for th^> historian » .-ocial (‘.volution who 
secs reflected here the social UMdencios, as well 
as those economic conditioi.s whicli give rise 
to the conception of the social ideals of the ago. 
They may also supply instruction. From the 
partial realisation of former utopias wo may 
infer possibilities of economic progress in those 
now In vogue, and discover a clue to the con¬ 
ditions of success. Some of tlie achievements 
of social improvement may bo traced to the 
influence of those idealised conceptions of a 
more perfect society whicli have succeeded in 
drawing attention to social wants, and in 
kindling enthusiasm for social reforms in 
quarters which purely scientific works would 
not have reached. To some degree, too, they 
could not fail in alfccting the speculations of 
the economist or the political consideration 
of tlie statesman. They may also servo as 
object-lesson teaching ardent philanthropists 
and others the limited range of possibilities 
in social amelioration, and that it is only by 
patient work and hope that in the slow and 
steady progress of our race the fanciful con¬ 
ceptions of a perfect state of society become 
eventually translated into something approach¬ 
ing to reality. The disappointments to whioh 
they have given rise must bo attributed to 
the exaggerated idea of human perfectibility 
on which they are founded. If all men were 
good and perfect, social commonwealths would 
be feasible, but this, as Sir Thomas More says 
in the Utopia, “will not be yet for these many 
years.” 

Henry ] 

Library,’ 

tische IdecUstaaten, 1878. — Sucial Utopias in 
Chambers’s Papers for the People, a very able and 
succinct account from the peu of Thomas Frost 
(date unknown).—R. Mohl, Staatsromane** 
in Zeitschrift fur das gesammte Staatswesen, 1845, 
vol. i—M. Kaufmann, Utopias, or schemes of Social 
Improvement, 1879. — Fr. Kleinwiichter, Die 
Staatsromane, 1891.—J. Petzler (tl.e exile from 
France), Social Architecture, 1876 —The same, 
Life in Utopia, 1890. — J. J. rhouissen, Le 
SocialisTne, 1853.—Theodore D. Woolsey, Conu 
munism and Socialism, 1879.—F. Villegardelle, 
Jlistoire des Ideea Snyiales, eU>., 1846.—Also 
Malon’s articles on “ La Protestation communiste 
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daus le passiS ” and “ Les precurseurs du socialisine 
inoderne” in La Revue Socialiste for December 
1889 and January 1890.—E. de Lavcloyo’s 
article in Cmtemporary Review for January 1890, 
on “Two New Utopias,” also Eiigen Richter's 
Sodaklenwkratische /ukun/tMkler, trans. by 11. 
Wright, 1894, a satirical brochure on the most 
recent I’oniis of socialism (see Communism).] 

M. K. 

Unu'iAS ANu MooisiiN Socialism.—R ecent 
Utopi.is illustrate the triumph of natural science 
(1'). Iliilwcr Lytton, Coiiii/nj Race, 1871), of a moral 
paradox (S. Jiutlor, Ernokon, 1872), or of socialism 
based on contract ((b I tossi, Un Commie Socialida, 
1881), or f»n the state (E. Bellamy, Looking Back¬ 
ward, 1889 ; which mertdy throws Utopian drapery 
around Lytton (Iroidund’s Co-operative Common- 
u'eahh, 1881; Belxd’s Wtomn, 1893, IstOcrmancd., 
1883), or of anarchical ('oinmunism (\VL Morris, 
Xowhere, 1890 ; joy in bttaiitiful work 
is the only motive which holds men together; this 
is tin; linest Utopia since More’s), or of anarchical 
individualism (\V. liode, Indiri, 1892), or of in¬ 
dividualistic co-operation plit.s a free use of land 
and productiv(3 capital, which is praclically com¬ 
munism (llertzka, Eredand, 1891; Visit to Free¬ 
land., 1891; E)Urii('li in die /yatmift, 1895; 
(1. Secritan, Sfon Utopic, 1892.; M. Fliir.scheim, 
Moiicfi Is/anil, 189()). Thc.se recent Utopia.s are 
very simihir: thus there is but a narrow lino 
l»ctwt!(!u Morris’s and Lode’s unarchy and between 
Kliir.sclieim’.s co-operative societies, which cover 
the whole .state and own land and capital, and 
Bellamy’s state. Socialists who repudiate Utopian¬ 
ism include under that name any .set complete 
scheme (F. Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientijlc, 
1892; A. VrAnA,/nknn/tss/aa.f, 1893). J. u. r. 

UT’I’ER OR OlIlUULA’rE. See Banki.no; 
B\nk Notr. 

UZTARIZ, Jkronimo dk (born in 16vS9); 
under King Philip V. (reigned 1712-1746), 
he was a ineiniier of the council of trade, and 
of the couiKul of the Indies. 

Jlis Teorica 1 / prdcUca de Comcrcio y de Marimi 
. ^ . para sH/)ronfa. restiinrarion, apj)eare<l, Madrid, 
1721 ; two other editions, “corrected .and enlarged 
by the author,” followed 1742 and 17.^)7. 

In his preface, Uztilriz stales th.at he h.as 
eoiisultcfl all avaibihle .sources of information and 
travelled over France, Italy, Eiigl.and, Flanders, 
llolliiid, and the western part of (lermany, 
“eorrofting in the largo ports and emporiums of 
tratle what is always defective and doubtful in 
purely speeubdive iiitelligeiioe.” Ilis book is a 
rich mine of information on the pO]»ulation of 
.Si)aiu, its .system of taxation and of colonial 
government and its commercial policy; ni.anv 
interesting doeiimeiits of the time of I.sabella 
(reigned 1 IGS.lf>t)4) are either given in full or in 
analysis. Ho was the earliest to point out that 
the J^panisli otlicial census of population generally 


erred on the side of under-e.stimating the actual 
numbers; made for fi.scal purposes?,account was only 
taken of the immber.s of vccinos or householders. 

Uztariz starts from the fundamental proposition 
that Spain could only be restored to its former 
power “by a strong military force, a powerful 
navy, and a well - regulated and still better 
protected trade” (p. 4, ed. 1721) after the 
model c.stal)lished in France by CoLREjiT. The 
rules he proposes are (1) free admission or 
with trifling duties of raw materials; (2) high 
import duties on foreign manufactures ; (3) free 
exports of national iiiannfactures ; (4) exemptions 
or alleviations on such inland taxes as the 
Ai.cavala (( 7 .u), the Cientos, etc., granted to the 
national manufacturers. A trade established on 
these lilies is a coinercio Util, or useful; on any 
other, it is a comerriu danosn, or hurtful. It 
signifies little wliether the customs yield a good 
revenue ; the balance of trade mii.st bo the leading 
aim of the statesmen and monarch. In order to 
have a useful trade, “ we must strive with untiring 
zeal ... to sell to foreign countries more produce 
and articles than we receive from them ” (p. 10), 
Trade ought not to be p.a.ssive, but active, namely 
in the hands of the naturaks (native born subjects). 
However, ho allows advantage.^ to be granted 
to foreign Roman Catholic manufacturers and 
operatives in order to induce them to settle in 
Spain (p. 26) ; still he comsiders that the native 
population of Spain is quite suflicieiit to uphold 
an active indu.stry; its numbers liave been reiluced, 
not as a consequence of the occupation of America, 
but of “the poverty which resulted from the 
destruction of trade and manufactures . . , and 
the excessive weight of taxation increased by 
fiaudulcut and extortionate practices in its lew ” 
(p. 30). 

Uztariz remonstrates against most of the exi.sting 
abuse.s: the excessive numljcr of convents, the 
monopoly granted to Cadiz for the American 
trade, the crushing export duties levied on manu¬ 
factures shipped for America, etc. It should be 
noticed that though anxious that exemptions or 
alterations of taxation .should bo granted to 
manufacturers, he is adverse to “exclusive 
privileges” and monopolies; thus he objects to 
the state monopoly of alcohol, though he admits 
it for tobacco. 

Whatever may be our opinion about his theories, 
Uztariz was a conscientious, painstaking, and well 
informed official, honestly striving to rai.se his 
country from the dejection into which it had been 
sunk by the friglitful mi.sgovernmeut of the 
Austrian <lynasty. 

Tlie Tcorica- was translated into English by 
Kippax, /he Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and Mantime A fairs (2 vols. 8vo, London, 1751), 
and into French by Forbonnais, Theorie tt 
Pratique du Commerce et de la Marine (1 vol. 
4to, P.arls, 1753). 

[Wirminghaus, Zmi Spanische Merkautilisten, 
Jena, 1886.] 
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VACANTIA BONA si^niilies the inheiil- 
ance of a deceased person which is without an 
owner, because there is no one who is able and 
willing to enter upon it. The Tiscus (q.i\) 
was entitled to appropriate pro|)erty in this 
condition. K. a. w". 

VAGRANCY. From the point of view of 
the poor-law the vagrnnt is a d<.stitiite casual 
pauper; from that of the criminal law (Vagrant 
Act, b Geo. IV. c. 83)^ he is an “idle and 
disorderly’* person, or a “ ro^ue and vagaho id ” 
if he commits certain olhomcs. such as wand^ ring 
about to beg or gather alms, sleeping out, and 
^o on. 

Public piMw'sion for tlie casu i; ].oor and t})o 
rcii - .lOii of vagrancy are co.isidpicd to be 
sui)p1cmcn'ary to <.iic another, ‘ 'it, except on 
of social cx|tcdir.ncy, rej)rcsc- by the 
stafa does not involve the obligation v)f state 
maintenance. , 

TliH 7ir,iiil)cr of vagrants relieved on Ist 
.lamiary 189(5 by the poor-law guar<lians in 
England and Wales was 13,239, but a night 
count on that 1st .laimary showed the actual 
number of vagrants to be only 78.59 (Local 
Government Board, A Report^ 189(5, p. 419). 
Thus, as locomotion is easy, the number appeared 
to be nearly twice as laige as it really was. 
Other night counts of vagrants in casual wards, 
common lodging-houses, and shelters, confirm 
this result (cp. for instances, Chirity Oryanisa- 
tioii Paper No. 7 ; report of committee of that 
society on the Homeless Poor of Loiidoriy 1891 ; 
Appendix Ixxxii. to the Rrport of the Scotch 
Departmental Committee on Vagrants^ inehriates, 
ete.^ 1895; and JPest MidUimi Poor-Laio (J(mf :r- 
encCj May 1894). It s(;enis probable that in 
England and Wales the total number of the 
migratory i)oor, including strangers in common 
lodging-houses and vagrants in receipt of poor- 
law relief, does not much exceed 30,000. The 
number of jn'osecutious for offences under the 
Vagrant Act in 1895 were for begging, 15,679, 
for sleeping out, 8159. 

The history of the individual vagrant is usually 
one of personal degradation or incompeteney, but 
economic disturbance increases v.agraiicy. The 
less capable morally or intellectually drift into it. 
The kind of degradatiou that vagrancy implies is 
fairly constant and well understood. 

The methods of dealing with vagrancy are—(1) 
punishment and resiriction to place of abode or 
settlement; (2) ** correction ” with or without em¬ 
ployment; (3) employment; (4) restrictive tolera¬ 
tion. Burn’s llislo'ry of the Poor-Laws (1764) 
contains a good statement of penal measures, in¬ 
cluding instjinces of (1). In the same spirit, 
though not probably with the same purpose, is 14 
Car. II. c. 12, that originated the present law of 
“settlement ” (Glen’s ed. of Arclibold’s Poor-Law, 
1885). Of (2) “correction with employment,” Bride¬ 
well, founded by Edward VI., where chastisement 


was admini.slcred with compulsory labour “to 
the overthrow of the vicious life of idleuosa.” ia 
.an instance. By 18 Eliz, c. 5, houses of correotion 
were siibstitui('<i for jail for the cojumittid of 
vagi*ants, Eden (iii. p, 136) gives the rules of 
the Bury (.Suffolk) Hoiise, 1588. The adult 
7*oforinatories now s. by .sojco are in 

principle the same as tin The Vagrant 

Act, 5 Geo. IV., now coser^ t!ie penal side of 
' v.agranc.y. Of (8) eiMpi< v-^i at nj a icTucdy, the 
German and other so-cn uai 'udony systems are 
inst.ance.s (see Industr’^.' (k.»LOMrEs). Restrictive 
toleraiion (4) fairly d' i cs i.lie English system 
from the poor-l'ov suA. Em'?-/ destitute casual 
pauper is c(!litlcd to food aud ' in exchange 

tVir work. The casual ])Mup*'r is not removable. 
His treatment is regulated hy the Casual Poor Act 
1882 (44 & 45 Viet. c. ami siibsecjueut poor- 
law orders (Macmorr.aii and Lushington, 1890). 
Casual wards are now usually built on the seiiar.ate 
call or room system. The ]..iui)er, on admission, 
has to take a hath and his Ciotlies are disinfected. 
He has to do a task of work, and, subject to a 
large discretionary power in the hands of the 
authorities, cannot discharge hiiu.self till the 
morning, .second day after admission. 'I'hcrt; ia 
a fixed dietary. 

There is need of greater uniformity in the detailed 
enforcement of the English system. Otherwise it 
meets fairly the demaml for considerate treatment, 

I though couple<l with iiksome conditions. It does 
not aim at being reun'dial thotigh it is restrictive. 
Remedial measures it le.avcs to other .agencies or 
to economic change, and it is a fact that only in 
very few cases of vagrants are remedial measures 
practicable. On the other, h.and, if carried out 
with uniformity it does not foster vagrancy, while 
in ])articular cases it allows ample discretion. The 
history of vagrancy ap|>ear.s to justify it. 

[Ribton - Turner, JHslory of Vagrants and 
Vagrancy, 1887.—Eden, i^UUe of the Poor, 1797. 
Reports of Inspectors of Poor-La70 or Loral Oovern- 
iiient Board, especially 1886 and 1889-95.— 
Reports of Poor-Law Conferences, hy G. Paul, 
1892, and others.— DipCts de Mewlicite, Fasc.: 
No. 10; Rapport, Conseil Superieur de 1’Assistance 
Publique, France, 1888.—Camille Gamier, Kssai 
de BMiographie Charitahle, 1891.—M. Bertscli, 
Ueher Jjamlstreichcrei und Bettel, 1894.] c. 8. L. 

VALERIANI, Luigi Mounari (1768- 
1828). Born at Imola, near Bologna. A 
learned man, and well acquainted with tlic 
classical languages ; be studied poetry, physics, 
law, and economics. JIc was appointed in 1797 
a member of the legislative body in Milan, and 
in 1801 professor of public economy at the 
university of Bologna wliere Pellegrino Rossi 
was his pupil. 

In his day Valeriani was widely known; he wrote 
many works, some of which were never published. 
Though diffuse and obscure in style,, his writings 
deserve attention from the learning they display 
and a certain originality of conception. Trained 
both as a lawyer and an economist, his writings 
bear especially on the relation between economics 
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.'iiiil law. rio devoted liifnself with assi<Inity to 
tlm theory of v;dne, and wrote a hook on the 
siibjeet. He Tnaintains tluit tlic law of value 
depends rigidly on sup})ly and. demand, supporting 
this theory with a geonietiical illustration from 
the relative rpiaiititics of both ; he combats the 
theory of cost of production and engaged in a 
controversy on this question with Melchiorre 
OioJA. Jn illustrating the theory of value he 
employs inatljernatical forinuhe. These are, how¬ 
ever, not employed as a means of investigating 
the phenomena of prices, but are only symbols 
employed to expre.-'S in inatliematicjil language 
economic laws already known —as MontaiJaui 
justly said. 

Molinari Valeriani's principal works are :—Del 
•pr^.'zo delle cose iuile mercaniilh 1806 .—Traltnto 
sulfe misure 1807.— Discord^ \^()0.—TTattato (Id 
catnhi, 1823. -Sagyio di crotemi di qneJla parte del 
gilts delle genU e pnhhlico che dicesi puhblira 
exonomifij 1827. [A. Cavazzoni Pederzini,— In- 

(ni no idln viltiy opere e dollrine di L. Molinari 
Valarmniy 1850.—Montanari K.y Let Malematicd 
appHmia alV er.onoinia pnlUim da Cesare lleccaruiy 
(Jugliclim aSUw, Luigi Molinari Vnlerianiy ed 
Antonio tkialoja (always omitted), 1892.—Cossa, 
/nfinduction to the Study of Political Economyy 
1893.] u. n. 

VALKS REAIjKS. In 1780, in order to 
inoct the d(‘bt resulting from the war between 
England and Spain, a loan of 148,500,000 
rcah’S (flay .£l, lvS.5,000) was contracted in Spain 
under the form of state notes issued under that 
naino, bearing interest at 4 per cent per annum, 
rodcemable within twenty years, and which 
wore to 1)0 legal tender at all public offices. 
Under the [)re.ssiiro of circumstances their total 
omission attained, in 1788, the amount of 
548,005,500 reals (£5,489,055); they were 
favourably received at first, but they soon lost 
about 22 per cent of their nominal value. The 
Banco dc Sam Carlos, which was founded in 
1782, with a capital of 300,000,000 reales, 
having redeemed a certain number of these 
volt's, they rose to a slight premium. How¬ 
ever, at the death of King Charles III. (1789), 
only 15,000,000 reales of vales had been with¬ 
drawn iVoin the circulation, 

[Piernas Hurtado, Tratado de la Hacienda 
Publica, vol. ii. pp. 97 and 98 (4th cd., Madrid, 
1891).] r.ca. 

VALUABLE CONSIDERATION. A mere 
promise is not enough in English law to create 
a contiMctual obligation. In order to form a 
contract the promise must either be expressed 
in a deed under seal, or have been made for 
valuable consideration. Consideration has been 
judicially defined as either “some right, interest, 
profit, or benefi t accruing to one party, or some 
forbearance, detriment, loss, or responsibility 
given, sufifered, or undertaken by the other.” 
It is, in fact, a quid pro qm. Consideration 
may be either a promise or an act. It must 
move from, i.e. it must be given by, the 
promisee. It must be of value in the eye of 


tlie law. Thii.s a [uomiso to do wliat I am 
.'ilready boiiiid in law to perform is not con- 
.sideration for a promise mndc to me. But the 
value of the consideration may not admit of 
precise statement in money. f. o. m. 

VALUE. 

Value and Utility, p. C06; Total Utility, p. 606; Mono¬ 
poly, p. 007 ; Competition, p. 007 ; Co.st, p. 608; 
Value In use, p. COS; Value, Normal, p. G09 ; Value, 
Origin of, p. 009 ; Vnlue, ISMbility of, p. 609; Value, 
Stamlanl oT, p. 009 ; Value, Subjective and Objec¬ 
tive, p. 009 ; Value, Intrinsic, p. CIO; Value, Feel- 
ing of, p. 610; Value, Surplus, p. 610. 

Value. Tlic satisfaction of the desires of 
human beings is conditional, in general, on the 
posses.sion and use of material objects. At any 
rate it is convenient, for the sake of brevity, 
to use phrases referring in the first place to 
matei ial objects, though it must be understood 
that the conceptioips dealt with apply equally 
to immaterial sources of satisfaction. In virtue 
of the dcpondenco of the .satisfaction on the 
object, this object possesses value, in one of the 
senses in which tliat word is commonly used, 
but which may bo more conveniently denomi¬ 
nated by the word Utility ((/.v.). When there 
is in question a class of objects possessing the 
quality of utility to an individual, it may 
happen that this individual has at his disposal 
HO largo a supply of this class of objects that no 
one of his desires capable of satisfaction by the 
use of these objects need go unsatisfied. In 
such a case, though deprivation of the whole 
supply would perhaps leave unsatisfied desires 
of a very urgent nature, the loss of a single one 
of the class of objects in question would compel, 
at tlic worst, the non-satisfaction of a desire of 
small, perhaps of extremely trifling, urgency ; 
while, if the siqiply exceeded what the in¬ 
dividual wore inclined to utilise, the loss of 
any part or the whole of such excess would not 
involve any restriction of satisfaction. While 
the class of objects, viewed as a whole, would 
possess value, perhaps a very great value, one 
single object would have a very small value, or 
even no value at all. It is owing to the 
application of the same words to such dilTerent 
cases as here indicated, that the apparently 
paradoxical statement is possible that such 
indispensable commodities as water are devoid 
of value. 

The relation, of the two conceptions covered 
by the same word is not difficult to appreciate. 
It is expressed by saying that in the one case 
what is referred to is the Total Utility of his 
supply of a commodity to the consumer, in the 
other case the marginal utility of that supply. 
When value is conceived of as the power of 
acquiring other commodities in exchange, a 
comparison of utilities is involved, in general 
of marginal utilities, namely the utility of the 
commodity parted with and that of the com- 
modity acquired in exchange for it. As it i« 
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obvious that a person parting with a portion of 
his snpi)ly of a given class of objects would stole 
to leave cindisturbcd the satisfaction of the 
more urgent of the desires whoso satisfaction is 
dependent on the use of these obiects, any 
restriction in his use of the objects would apply 
to the less urgent of the needs to which they 
had been, or might have been, applied. If the 
commodities acquired by the exchange are 
estimated to possess a greator iitiliiy than those 
parted w ith, there arc niotivcs urging to further 
exchange. When equilibrium is attained, the 
commodity parted with ])Ossesscs less utility 
than that obtained in excliange, while to part 
with a further portion would be to sacrifice a 
greater utility than was gained by the acquisi¬ 
tion of the ex;! i.ngc-e(j nival cut. ('bus, in the 

case ;i Mie exchange of goods, the marginal 
utiiitic" vj,disced and acquired Lend to be 
etp:;;u{sed, which is expressed by saying ‘^.^c the 
viih:o in-exchange of a commodity tends to 
e<(uality witli its marginal utility to its possessor. ! 
It is to value-in-exchange that reference is I 
usually made in economic discussions when the 
term mlue is used without qualification. In 
virtue of the empirical law (sco Demand ; Law 
OF Diminishing Utility) that the marginal 
utility of a commodity decreases as the supply 
increases, the level to which the value of a com¬ 
modity attains will depend on the available supply. 
Given the amount of the supply and the demand 
schedule for the commodity, the position of the 
marginal use and the amount of the marginal 
utility at once follow. But the amount of the 
supply is itself not independent of the value- 
in-exchange, since production takes place very 
largely for the purpose of ac(\uiring value by 
means of exchange rather than of acquiring 
utilities for direct enjoyment. Even if an 
isolated individual were considered, his supplies 
of enjoyable commodities would be limited by 
the productive energy he was capable of exert¬ 
ing, and he would naturally distribute his 
efforts so as not to waste effort in realising a 
small satisfaction which might have been applied 
to bettor purpose. There w'ould emerge a 
relation between the amount of effort applied 
in any given direction and the marginal utility 
thereby realised. So also in a developed state 
of society is there a relation between Cost of 
Production {q.v.) and the value realised as the 
reward for incmTing such cost. The most 
suitable mode for expressing the relation 
between value and cost of production will vary 
with the conditions of supply. 

If the supply be conditioned by the existence 
of a Monopoly (y.v.) the exchange-value will 
not be necessarily in close approximation to the 
cost. The monopolist will seek to establish 
such a vallie-in-exchange as to give the greatest 
possible net excess over the cost of production. 
Consumers will adjust their consumption so 
that to each the marginal utility is brought as 


close as possible to that of the equivalent given 
in exchange, but the difference between the cost 
of production and the value will only bo limited 
by the coi'sideiation that a moderate profit on 
a considerable Lnrnover may be preferable to a 
large profit witfi a very small safe ; that in 
fact the desirable point is not i largo ])rofit 
on each unit of commodil / unless tliis coincide 
with the largest possio; profit on the whole 
supply. 

When we pass from < nmmodities subject to 
iiionopoly conditions to cl dso where commercial 
and industrial competi^’ »i» modify the problem 
of value, the profits of |iroducers are subjected 
to limiting influences, ^ hcrc arc tliree cases to 
be considered according to the diflbrent possible 
conditions of supply. 

{a) If the conditions of supply arc such that 
the cost of production per unit is the same 
whatever the scale of production, the value tends 
constantly to the level of cost of production. 
These costs are to bo taken so ns to inelucle 
cost of labour, of hire and wear and tear of 
capital, and of hire of business ability—in fact, 
all the outlay necessary that the production 
may be carried on continuously, without undue 
losses which would tend to cause production to 
be restricted, or such large gains as would tempt 
producers to expand their businesses and tempt 
those in other occupations to transfer their skill 
and capital to the one under consideration. If the 
value should exceed the cost as thus estimated— 
or as preferably it might bo expressed,—if the 
price exceed the expenses of production, the pro¬ 
fits of producers will bo so increased that with 
competition free, supply will be increased, and 
the marginal utility being lowered with increased 
supply, value diminishes towards cost of 
production. If, cn the other hand, the value 
fall short of the cost of production, a tendency 
to restrict the amomit produced results, and 
with restricted supply, the conditions for in 
creased marginal utility and increased value are 
established. If, then, competition ho free and 
active^ cost of production will measure value. 

(&) If the supply conform to the Law of 
Diminishing Returns {q.v.) the condition for 
the maintenance of the supply is that the value 
should be sufficient to recoup the expenses of 
production of that part of the supply jn'oduced 
at the greatest expense; the marginal cost of 
production becomes th^ measure of exchange 
value, the reasoning under {a) applying wdtli 
increased force in this case in regard to the 
tendency of competition to bring about this 
result. If the demand suffice to carry off, not 
merely such supplies as are produced under 
.advantageous circumstances,' but also supplies 
produced under less favourable conditions, the 
control of the more favourable conditions may 
produce a Rent {q.v,) but the cost of production 
under these conditions does not provide the 
measure of exchange value. 
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(c) If tlifi conform to the law of 

inc,roa.sin<< irturiis (sm lNri{j:A:-iN«; Jti:n;nNs), 
the r«;lalioji of cost of ]>H)diictioii to value is 
ohtJiinoJ l)y the consideration oiVillcprcsmlaiU'e 
Finn. (c]). Professor MarshaU's Principlaa of 
Frjmomks, hk. v.), a con^'idtTation useful in 
every case, indispensable in this. The expenses 
of sucl) a linn serve as a type of the expenses 
necessary to he incurred in order to obtain the 
usual supply of the conmiodity. 'J’he value of 
its product njustsullice and just sullhie to cover 
its expenses, or changes in the volume of 
produ(;tion will be stimulated, the consideration 
of wl»if;h lie outside the sco})e of the present 
aectounl of the determination of value, changes 
which would set up new (ioiulitions of supply 
and hence new dt tcrjiiinants of value. 

In all eases, then, of commodities freely and 
eontinuo\isly produced under a rdrjime of com- 
j»etition, the clfcct of comindition is constantly 
to stimulate, a rearrangement of productive elfort 
when the value of j>rodiicts diverges from the 
standard given l>y co.st of ])roduction. In cost 
of ])rodue,tion must bo included prolits. The 
assumption of the, existence of commercial com- 
j»etilif)u (see (JoMi’Ki rrioN and CusTt)M) means 
tiiat capital and organising power seek always to 
obtain the higlnist rewar<l opcui to them, thus 
lending to produce somet hing like auniform level 
of interest and of caiaiings of organising ability 
of any giv<‘n grade, lly assuming the existence 
of industrial e.ompetitiou, we assinno that labour 
also seeks to find the most prolitable em])h)y* 
ment open to it, and that thus there is a tendency 
to equality of rcnium'ratiou fer labour of any 
given dcgr«M» of .skill and intensity, while ditfer- 
eiiccs of reward are ])roporlion(Hl to iliderences 
in theexcriiou or skill diuiiandcd. Uy making 
these assumptions, it becomes possible to attaeli 
H<ime <lelinite. meaning to the com[»arison of costs 
of prodiKdion of commodities demaiuling widely 
ditferent cximhinations of labour and capital and 
widely dillerent (pialitios in t he agents employeil. 
In tlie case of products obtained by the members 
of o!K>, industrial group by exchange of their 
products for those of another grou]>, when 
coni])(!lition between the groups docs not exist, 
whether what is lacking la*, one form of 
co!iij»ctilh)U only or bolii varieties, the pro- 
])orlionality of cost of proiluclion and value 
has no longer the same causes in operation to 
maintain it. 'riic principles in accordance with 
which relative values are determined in this 
Oiiso of non-com[teting groups arc precisely 
those applicable to the case of values in Intkr- 
NATIONAL Tuauk (q.v.), Witliiu tlio Hiiiits 
fixed by comparative cost (sec Cost, (\»m- 
I’AUATiVK AM) Kf.lativk) tho play of reciprocal 
demand of the non-comi)eting groups for one 
another’s j)roduct3 determines the proportions 
between tho values of the products produced 
W'itliia such a gi’oup ami tho values of those 
obtained from witliout by exchange. In all 


cases of tile detenuinaUon of value, the use of 
Sui’i'f.Y CuKVKs and Demand Curves (q.v.) is 
a great assistance in the clear appreciation of the 
points involved. 

The relation between cost of production and 
value is of such fundamental importance that it 
will bo worth while to add a little to the above 
brief and slight sketch of the theory of value in 
order to indicate the relation of these to one 
another in the theory of those modern \vriters, 
among which tho Austrian School occupy tho 
most important place, who adopt tlie point of 
view made familiar in this country by Jevons 
(q.v.) that value is dej»endeiit entirely upon 
utility. With this school, the value of all 
goods ready for consumption is given by the 
utility they present to consumers. The values 
of instnimcntal goods and of labour are derived 
from the utilities of the products in which they 
ma^'^ be expcctcil to result. Tho writers of this 
school thus set themselves in direct opposition 
to those who derive value from the labour cx- 
j»ended in production. With the Austrians 
the labour has value because it can give rise to 
useful goods, and has value just in tho pro¬ 
portion of its contribution towards the pro¬ 
duction of such goods. There is a sense, 
however, in which tho value of the product is 
derived from the value of tho means of pro¬ 
duction even in their scheme, which ordinarily 
inverts this order of dependence. If we suppose 
a case of such an instrumental good as, say, 
iron, which contributes to an almost endless 
variety of })rodiicts, we may sec most easily the 
line of thoiiglit followed. In some uses a given 
(juantity of iron could contribute to a larger 
utility than in others. If its supply be so great 
that it exceeds what can he so used as to 
produce a marginal utility of, say, forty per 
unit, it will push its way into uses where the 
marginal utility realised is less, say, thirty-six 
]KT unit. What then will liappen ? Under free 
eompotitioii there cannot remain two ditferent 
values for tho same object, and dilferent units 
of iron arc perfectly capable of mutual replace¬ 
ment before the elahorativo process begins. If 
the larger sui)ply and the lower grade of 
usefulness are })ermanent phenomena, iron in its 
former uses cannot retain a higher level of value, 
and tho prorlucts to which it formerly con¬ 
tributed a value forty will obtain a lower value, 
lower precisely to the extent to which the cost- 
good, iron, has decreased in value. In the 
marginal use tho value of the product deter¬ 
mines the value of the instrument; in all hut 
the m.arginal use, the product derives value 
from the instiTiment value measured by the 
iuslrumcut’s value in its marginal use. The 
consideration of this view is instnictive, and 
aids in understanding the mutual relationship 
of marginal utility, value in exchange, and cost 
of production. 

Kill lie in xlsc is what is ordinarily designated 
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by Utilityi and is sufficiently defined above and 
under that head (cp. Utility). 

Falue, Normal ,—By this term is meant the 
value which tends to be established under the 
conditions of demand and supply existing in the 
case to which the term is applied. It is such 
as might, under those conditions, be maintained 
unaltered, and which would, if attained under 
those conditions, require some external influence 
to operate before deviation would result. 

Value, Origin of .—The question of the origin 
of value has been keenly disputed. Tliere is 
no doubt in any reasonable mind that value 
cannot exist without utility. Further, utility 
alone is not sufficient unless Scarcity or Diffi¬ 
culty of Attainment, two ways of indicating the 
same thing, be superadded. In the cases which 
are most frequent of occurrence, and most 
interesting to investigate as a result, such 
scarcity is limited by the available productive 
powers of the person or society concerned. The 
investigation of the causes of relative scarcity 
or abundance of commodities becomes an in¬ 
vestigation of the conditions and cost of their 
production. As value exists in virtue not 
merely of the utility but also of the scarcity 
of the valuable object, to assign the origin of 
value entirely to one or the other of these alone 
is to give an insufficient account of such origin. 
Neitherutility without scarcity nor scarcity with¬ 
out utility is sufficient to endow an object with 
value, but the two in combination. Scarcity 
here means merely such a degree of scarcity as 
leaves unsatisfied some wants to which objects 
like the valuable object which is in question 
could minister. These wants, which remain with¬ 
out satisfaction, may or may not be urgent. 
The existence of some such, which, with a larger 
supply of the commodity at the disposal of the 
person feeling the want, might be satis lied, is all 
tlidt is implied by saying that there is scarcity. 

Value, Stability of .—The value of a com¬ 
modity is, as the preceding discussion shows, 
a relative term. It is great or small according 
to the relation existing between the wants 
which the said commodity could satisfy and 
the means available for satisfying such wants 
in addition to the commodity itself. In the 
sense of value-in-exchange, the value of the 
commodity is equally relative to the extent of 
want and the extent of the available means 
of satisfaction. The wants in question are 
now conceived of, not as those which can 
bo directly satisfied by the consumption or 
use of the commodity, but such as might be 
satisfied by any of the indefinitely numerous 
kinds of commodity which might bo obtained 
in exchange for it, in such quantity as its 
value enables them to be procur^. 

The value of the commodity may be said to 
be stable if, either by itself or by what can be 
procured in exchange for it, it can afford a 
utility which remains th^ same from one time to 
VOL. Ill 


another. •Stability of value, in the sense of sta¬ 
bility of exchange-value, is generally meant to 
imply merely the capacity for procuring in ex- 
cliange equal quantities of some one other 
commodity, or of other commodities in general. 
This last expression ‘icquircs definiteness through 
the calculation of Index-Numbers which are 
devised to procure a measure of the stability 
of value of money and hence of any commodity 
whose money-value is aseertiined. 

Value, Standard of. * - In comparing the 
values of different commolities, recourse is 
generally had to the expression of the value 
of each in terms of some one commodity chosen 
as a “standard of reference/’ This one com¬ 
modity serves as a value-nioasurer, the value 
of any particular commodity beiiig expressed 
by stating the quantity of the “ standard ” 
whoso value is equal to that of some definite 
amount of the particular commodity ; as when 
wheat is quoted at 45s. per quarter, the value 
of one quarter of wheat is stated as equal to 
the value of 45s. If we regard money simply 
as an instrument of exchange, this means an 
equality in value with whatever commodities 
45s. will purchase. This reference of all 
values to one standard is especially convenient, 
and not only so, but necessary, when the values 
in question are values to dilferent persons. 
These, though in themselves incommensurable, 
are brought to a possibility of comparison by 
the expression of each value in terms of the 
value of a definite quantity of the standard. 
The various quantities of the standard which 
serve as measures of the values of many 
commodities to many persons are directly 
comparable, and thus a comparison of wants 
which is indisiiensable to enable trade to be 
developed is rendered not only possible but 
easy. It is very obvious that stability of 
value is a highly desirable quality in the 
standard. The precious metals possess many 
qualities rendering them suitable for use as 
standards of value, including a very consider¬ 
able degree of stability of value. For particular 
purposes various writers have proposed to use 
com or labour as a standard, and a composite 
standard arrived at by determining the average 
changes in money-value of numerous representa¬ 
tive commodities is presented in various index- 
numbers. These may enable far better com¬ 
parisons of values to be made over considerable 
periods of time than is possible by the simple 
comparison of money-values, and are constantly 
so used. The introduction of such a standard for 
common commercial use is, however, beset with 
many difficulties in addition to those which 
attend a satisfactory determination for historical 
purposes (see also Standard of Value). 

Value, Subjective and Objective .—The sub¬ 
jective value of a commodity is the importance 
which the commodity is considered to possess 
with reference to the satisfaction of desires 

2 R 
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felt by a person ; also called personal value. 
The objective value of a commodity is its capa¬ 
city for producing some objective edect. The 
most important kind of objective value is object¬ 
ive exchange value, or the power a commodity 
])0.ssc830s to })rocure some other commodity or 
commodities in exchange for itself. 

Valm^ Intrinsic. — There is a constant 
tendency to use the term value as if it implied 
some inherent j)roperty of the object to which 
it is a])j)lied. llread, for instance, is supposed 
by souk; to possess an intrinsic value in virtue 
of its ])ovver to satisfy liunger. Such power, 
liowovcr, presupposes that the hunger exists. 
In view of tlio constant recurrence of liunger this 
seems a reasonable supposition, but if the supply 
of bread were renewed as frerpiontly as hunger 
recurred, and in (piautity more than sufficient 
to satisfy the liunger, some part of such supply 
would possess but slight, if any, value. The 
illustration may serve to indicate that value 
is not inherent in an object, but depends on 
the relation of the object to unsatislied needs. 
This phrase ‘ inti insic value ’ is also used some¬ 
times to indicate such a distinction as that 
botwoeii the face value of a token coin and the 
value of the metal of which it is made, the 
latter being referred to as the intrinsic value of 
the coin. In tlioso cases the desired distinction 
i^an probably bo made more clearly by the use 
of other phrases (see also Intuinskj Value). 

)^(tluey Feeling of. —An expression related to 
the conception of jiorsonal or subjective,value. 

ralnc, Surplus. —Karl J\Iaux (q,v.j in his 
theory of value adopts the view that value is 
wholly cjiusod by cost of production, and that 
the necessary liibour expended in that produc- 
tion is the only eleiinmt which can impart 
value to the product. Ho asserts that, the 
value being determined by the amount of such 
necossiry labour, the capitalist employer com¬ 
pels extra labour to be performed by the 
labourer while not increasing the recompense 
paid to the labourer, 'fhe extra product thus 
obtained is conceiverl of as being valued at the 
same rale as the other jiortion of the produce, 
and its value is denominated “ surplus value.’’ 
Krom such “surplus value” the payment of 
interest ami profits is conceived to be made. 

[All systematic treatises on economics contain of 
necessity a discussion of so fundamental a i)art of 
economic theory as the iloctrine of value. No 
special reference need therefore bo made, except 
to the exponents of the Austrian views. Menger 
Onimlsatzo der Volkmdrthschaftslchre. — Bbhin- 
Biiwerk, arxmizihje der Theot'ie des wirth^cha/i^ 
lichen (liUenoerths in Conrad's JahrbUcher^ 18Si); 
comp, the same author’s Karl Marx arui the close 
of kh si/stcrii, translate!. Fisher Unwin, 1808. 
—Wieser, Der natdrliche Werth, besides other 
works referro<l to in an article in the Economic 
Journal, No. 1, March 1891, by Professor 
Wieser.--.See also .Austrian School; Proo.ress 

iHKLUliNCK OK, ON VALUE.] A. W, K. ' 


VALUE, MEASURE OF, See Value, 
Standard of. 

VALUES, OFFICIAL. See Official 
Values. 

VAN HALL, Floris Adrian (1791-1866), 
an able Dutch statesman and financier, who dis¬ 
tinguished himself principally by his action as 
minister of finance in re-establishing the dis¬ 
turbed credit of the state on a firm basis. As, 
in consequence of reckless and wasteful adminis¬ 
tration of the finances, the bankruptcy of the 
state was imminent, Van Hall carried, in 1844, 
notwithstanding a very sharp opposition, an 
act of the legislature for a voluntary loan 
of about £10,500,000, or, as an alternative if 
that loan were not fully subscribed, an extra¬ 
ordinary property and income tax of nearly 
•£3,000,000. Fortunately the loan was sub¬ 
scribed, and the conversion of the 4^ and 5 per 
cent debt into a 4 per cent loan followed, causing 
an economy of about £300,000 a year. These 
measures, together with the very considerable 
contributions of the Dutch Indian possessions, 
re-established the equilibrium of the finances. 

To bring the moneiary system of the kingdom 
into accordance with that of most civilised 
countries, who at that time employed the single 
silver standard, or at least used silver only, 
Van Hall put an end to the free coinage of 
gold, and replaced the double standard in 1847 
by the single silver standard. Ho also pro¬ 
moted a revision of the tariff and navigation 
acts, and took, after his resignation, an active 
part in parliament as leader of the conservative 
party in the revision of the constitution, 1848. 

Van Hall was again minister of finance in 
1858, and carried a railway act prescribing the 
construction by the state of railways on a rather 
largo scale; ho then retired from public life. 

Van Hall wrote; Lofrede op Johann de Witt 
(1819).— Onpartijdige beschouv/ing van den toe- 
stand des kouphandels binnen de Vere&nigde Ned&r- 
Uinden (1820).— Lettre d'un Ilollandais indepemh 
ant d Lord Qrey (1833). —Proevevan een onderzoek 
omtrent de schuUl van het Koninkrijk dcr Ned^r- 
landen (1840). c. a. v. s. 

VANDELEUR, J. S. Sen Co-oprrative 
Farming, aud Owen, Rorert. 

VANDERLINT, Jacob, a Dutch merchant. 

Author of a notable work published in London, 
1734, under the title : Memey ansivers all things : 
An Essay to make Money sufficiently plentiful 
amongst all Ranks of People aiui increase our 
foreign and domestick Trade, fU the empty house 
xcith inhabitants, encomage the Marriage State, 
lessen Uui number of Hankers and Pedlars, and in 
a great measure prevent giving long Oredit and 
making bad debts in trade; Likewise shouring the 
Absurdity of going to war about trade, and the 
most likely Method to prevent the clandestine 
exportation of our Wool, ai.d also to reduce the 
Xatiamxl Debt and ease Taxes, Influenced by 
Locke, ho iu his turn was studied by the Physio¬ 
crats, and may be said to have initiated scientifio 
-socialism in Bugland. The head title of his book 
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[v. EcdesiasteSi x. 19) is no doubt suggested by 
Locke’s use of it in Some Considerations . . . 
[on] . . . Interest, The little work pretends, in 
addition to its lengthy titular programme, to 
give “ an evident and clear account of the 
foundations of the trade of the world.” Its 
actual contents are mainly suggestions in outline, 
having little to do with currency, but making for 
a better distribution of property and the ameliora¬ 
tion of the lower and middle classes. Vaiiderlint 
has, it is true, a “quantity ” theory {Prin. iv.) and 
faith in the favourable effect of plenty of money 
on trade (Prin, viii.), but he quickly passes on to 
his main topics:—the desirability of increase in 
the national output of raw produce, and of increased 
and more widely diffused consumption. To effect 
this more land should be enclorad, with due regard 
to common rights, and more cultivators attracted 
to it. The latter wor d multiply if all taxes on 
commoditijs were removed. There would then be 
more consumption, more raw material produced, 
more demand for land. By the rise in rents tV t 
would eu::ue the landowuer rr.ight be made Iho 
sede tax-payer. Increase of consumption would 
give luxury its ** natural and proper bounds,” 
luxury being the effect of decay of trade and not its 
cause. For, decay of trade leaving the comparative 
few in ever greater aflluence, the relatively poor 
majority rim to over*extravagance, i.e, luxury, in 
emulating their “magnificent living.” 

Trade, he held, should bo “unrestrained,” all 
prohibitions cutting off so much employment. 
Nations should develop the production of “com¬ 
modities peculiar to them” as “a foundation of 
commerce, and by the quantity and quality of 
such produce be able to defy rival imports without 
protective legislation. Yet “every nation ought 
to keep trade on such foot as always on the whole 
to have the balance in their favour.” Further 
points of interest are Vaiiderlint’s theory of wages 
as determined by the price of necessaries, of popu¬ 
lation, and of the duty of collective afforestation. 

Vanderliiit’s anticipations of socialism may be 
•^r.Mght in his conviction that the hardships of the 
poor were unnecessary and remediable by wise 
and just measures, in his advocating the theory 
of the natural right of every man to suflicient 
land to enable him to live and support a family, 
and in his recommendation that new enclosures 
should be made and owned by communal authority, 
not by individuals. As if aiiticipatiug Rousseau, 
he held that, whereas a slate of civil government 
with wealth adecpiately diffused was far preferable 
to a state of nature, yet “if the bulk of mankind 
be made miserable by the oppression of the rest, 
as they undoubtedly are . . . such an unhappy 
state ... is worse than a state of nature itself.” 

[See Cossa, Introd. to Pol. Ec., Kng. trans., 
Macmillan, 1893, p. 245, as to Vauderlint’s views 
on the SiNcjLB Tax.] c. a. p. 

VANDERMONDE, Alexandre ThAopiiilb 
(1735-1796), was born and died at Pari* . A 
very distinguished geometrician, he was ad¬ 
mitted to the Acndemie des Sciences in 1771, 
and from the date of the institution of the Con¬ 
servatoire des arts et nUtiers, he was appointed 
director by the decree of 10th October 1794. 


When the normal school was established by 
the convention, under the decree of 30th October 
1794, its scholars being 1500 young men, aged 
at least twenty-^wie, drawn from all parts of 
France, Vandui'inonde was appointed to teach 
political economy. This mathematician per¬ 
formed his task with remarkable skill, especially 
considering bis date. 

The closing of the school, iOih May 1795“ -it 
had been only opened 20th Jaii. ly of the same 
year—unfortunately only allowett Vandermonde 
to gl.e eight lectures ; these hrv- .*en published 
under the title of Stances icoles normnles 
receuillies par des stenograph :s H revues p^ar les 
professmrsy partie (5 vols. 8 These lectures 
bear evi«lence of a mind singiil- riy well adapted to 
the study of economic science. 

In the Joamal des Sconomidest December 1873, 
M. Henri Baudrillai*t supplied f> critical epitome 
of the lectures in which be oxpves.sed his regi’et at 
their curtailment and the premature death of the 
professor. The chair of political economy he held 
was the earliest established in France. a. o. f. 

VANSITTART, Nicholas, Lord Bexley 
(1766-1851), son of Henry Vansittart, sometime 
governor of Bengal, took bis M.A. degree at 
Oxford in 1791, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, where he became a bencher in 
1812. He was M.P. for Hastings in 1796, and 
in 1801 was sent as minister plenipotentiary 
with Parker and Nelson to Copenhagen to 
endeavour to detach Denmark from the North¬ 
ern Alliance. In April 1801 he was appointed 
joint-secretary to the treasury by Addington. 

Between 1802 and 1812 he sat for Old Sarum, 
and afterwards for Harwich. In 1804 he was 
a lord of the treasury in Ireland and in the 
following year iecretary to the lord lieutenant. 
He was reappointed joint-secretary to the 
treasury, 1806-7, under Grenville’s administi'a- 
tion; and in 1812 became a cabinet minister, 
succeeding Perceval as chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, He held this office during Lord 
Liverpool’s administration until January 1823, 
when ho retired, and was raised to the peerage. 
He remained in I he cabinet as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster until 1828. He died 
8th February 1851, in his 85th year. 

Vansittart was a poor debater, with feeble voice 
and indistinct utterance, but he at one time had a 
certain financial reputation, and his gentle manners 
and benevolent character secured the attention 
which his natural abilities were unable to com¬ 
mand. The eleven years during which he was 
chancellor of the exchequer were from a financial 
point of view perhaps the most critical England 
ever saw, but Vansittart never showed dexterity 
either in imposing or in remitting taxation. He 
introduced no measure of first importance. He 
was not responsible for the repeal of the income 
tax in 1816, the surrendering of the war malt tax, 
nor the return to cash payments. His resolutions 
on the report of the Bullion Committer have not 
added to his fame, and a praiseworthy scheme for 
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converting the navy five per cents to four per cents 
in 1822 was coupled with an objectionable pro¬ 
posal to farm the pensions known as the “dead 
weight annuity,” He introduced alterations into 
the Sinking Fund {q.v.) far from successful. Ho 
was simply an honest and industrious clerk, finally 
dismissed from his office with little ceremony. 

Reflections on ifie Propriety of an Immedude 
Conclusion of Peace, bondon, 1793, 8vo (well- 
written defence of the war as regards its effects 
upon public prosperity).— A reply to tl\A Letter 
addressed to Mr. Pitt by Jasper Wilson, 1794, 
Letter to Mr. Pitt on the conduct of the Rank 
Directors, 1796, 8vo.— Inquiry into the state of the 
Fiminces of (Jreat Britain in answer to Mr. 
Mnnjans facts, 1796, 8vo (the last three are in 
defence of Pitt).— Substance of two Speeches, 7th 
and ISth May 1811, in Cotnmittee of the Whole 
House on the Bullion Committee Report, 1811, 
—Outlines of a plan of Finance proposed to 
he submitted to Parliament, 1813, 8vo (the “ Sink¬ 
ing Fund ” ; repr. in the Pamphleteer, i. 255 ; 
dismissed by F. Silver, i5. ii. 313-321).— Substance 
of Speech comprising the Finance Resolutions for 
JSW, 1819, 8vo (tfi/xv. pp. 15-20). 

[Cent, il/a//., April 1851, p. 43l-432and frequent 
references in Ricardo’s letters.— Annual Register, 
1851.—Ld. Colchester’s Diary, 1861, 3 vols.—Sir 
S. Walpole’s History of England from 1815, 1878- 
86, 5 vols. 8vo.] n. u. t. 

VAIIRO, M. Tkukntius (b.c. 116-28). 
He fought in the wars against Mitliridatos 
and afterwards under Pompoiim. Aft(3r Phar- 
.salia ho was pardoned by Omsar and employed 
by him in collecting a library for f)iiblio use. 
He was reputed the most learmjd of the 
Romans, and was the author of 490 books. 
Fxcept mere fragments, his treatises De Lmgua 
Latina (imperfect) and De Re Jinstica alone 
remain. 'riie latter is a work of a very 
practical nature, giving directions for farming 
which are so clear and comprehensive as to 
show that Varro wrote from actual experience. 
In the first book bo deals with the art of 
eultivalioii ; its instruments and inotliods ; the 
proper seasons for operations ; the culture of 
vines, olives, and other crops ; and the .slave 
or animal labour employed. In the second 
book ho treats of the peasantry (c. x.) and of 
the larger animals, of wool and other produce. 
Of the third book the chief subjects are fowls, 
pigeons, peacocks, fish-ponds, and game. 

[’rhe text is given in a conveiiioiit form by H, 
Koil’s edition, lA‘ipzig (R. (1. Teubiier), 1889.— 
(i 'P. Fruttwell, Hist, of Roman Lit,] u. ii. 

VASCO, Giovan Batti.sta (1733-1796), 
born at Turin, was a priest and doctor of law ; 
he taiight theology at the university of Cagliari 
for some time, and also cultivated natur.al 
science and political economy. He was con¬ 
tinuously persecuted for his liberal idea.s, and 
died in great poverty. He left several works 
on economic subjects, tbe most important being 
one on corporations ami another on begging. 

In the first, written for the prize competition 
it the Academy of ^^101^(806 Makacuio), V^isco 


advocates the utmost economic liberty and the 
di.ssoliition of trade-gilds, quoting Turgot and 
A. Smith. Vasco studies, from a liberal-minded 
point of view, the evils arising from the regula¬ 
tion of occupations, and shows that governments 
can, even without the existence of trade-gilds, 
prevent certain disadvantages which may arise 
from freedom in these matters; he advocates 
absolute liberty in agriculture, manufacture, and 
trade. The writings of Vasco are profound and 
clear, and, though he adheres to the doctrines of 
the well-known economists of his day, his observa- 
tion.s have a practical basis. 

Vasco’s book 011 mendicants is also noteworthy 
con.sidering when it was written. In it he studies 
the causes of begging, and makes practical sugges¬ 
tions for simplifying the relief system for those 
incapable of work, and eliminating the causes 
which leave capable men unemployed and a burden 
on public charities. The remedies Vasco propo.ses, 
though they have the merit of simplicity, were 
not adequate even for his own time, far less so 
for the present day. 

[Detle universitd di arti e mestieri, 1793.— 
Menwire sur les causes de la mendiciU et sur les 
nunjens de la supprimer, 1790 (in Custodi’s 
collection). [Alberli, Le corqjorazioni d'arti e 
mestieri, etc., 1888.—Balletti, IJahate Giuseppe 
Ferrari Bonini e le riforme civili della henefkenm 
nel secclo XVII1., 1886).] U. R. 

VAUBAN,SbbastianLe Prestrr, Seigneur 
de, Mar^chal de France (1633-1707). One 
would hardly expect a distiiiguisliod general to 
rank among the economists of his time. Such, 
however, is the place in history of Vauban, 
the celebrated marshal of France, who, after 
besieging fifty fortified places and receiving 
eight wounds, found leisure to write La Dime 
Rayale (1707), an erudite economic work 
much in advance of his time, and distinguished 
both by accuracy of method and breadth of view. 

Though the book was published anonymously, 
and only a few copies issued, Vauban had to 
submit to the mortification of seeing it “ pilloried ” 
by the parliament, while he himself incurred the 
displeasure of the king. A few weeks later he 
died. The book con tained 110 subversive doctrines. 
It is only a plan for financial reform, and aims 
at substituting for every other impost a pro¬ 
portional tax on every description of income:— 
on income derived from landed property (which 
should be levied on the raw produce, as was the 
case of ecclesiastical tithe), on income from house 
property, profits arising from manufactures and 
business, salaries and pensions of officials, govern¬ 
ment stocks, and also the wages of artisans and 
labourers,—in short, a kind of income tax. The 
amount to bo raised by this tax, like the income 
tax, should vary ncconling to the requirements of 
the treasury. Vauban considered that 10 per 
cent should be the maximum, never to be exceeded, 
and proposed 6 ‘66 per cent as a normal rate. On 
the wages of artizans and labourers he would only 
demand, on account of the frequency of slack 
seasons against which they find it difficult to bear 
up, a rate of 3’33 per cent—“subject to being 
doubled in case of great necessity of the state.” 
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To this tax Vaubaii added others wliich bore 
rather on expenditure than on income (though 
the distinction never seems to have been clear in 
his mind), for instance, on luxuries, servants, 
“exaggerated magnificence in furniture, gilded 
carriages, large and ridiculous perruques,” and 
even “ on swords worn by those who were neither 
nobles nor soldiers.” fTe also proposed a tax on 
each hogshead of wine drunk at a tavern, though 
not on wine drunk at home, so as a little to 
check the expenses of the peasants who on 
Sundays and fete-(lays spend their time in 
taverns, and “to oblige the more steady of them to 
stay at home. ” 

All this, according to the ('slimate of the 
author, who calculatctT (‘ach cab^gory of taxes with 
all the accuracy possible at the time when ho 
lived, should supply 116,822,500 livres (French), 
a revenue sufficionl, 1. thought, for public require¬ 
ments, while in ti?ne of war it miglit at a moment’s 
notice be raised by 2 or 3 tenths. 

The value of Vauban’s book lies not so mueb Iu 
his plans cf financial reform—though, considering 
his period, they are remarkable—as in the mass of 
facts, figures, aud observations of all kinds. 
These, as he said himself, are the outcome “ not of 
imaginary observations aud guess-work, but of 
exact investigation and careful statistical enquiry,” 
which render the book a document essential to 
understanding the economic history of France. 
In it abuses of all kinds are denounced with a 
boldness which sufficioiitly explains the auger it 
excited among all those who benefited by these 
abuses. Passages such as the following would 
obviously not find favour with a king like Louis 
XIV.;—“If the people were not oppressed so 
severely they would marry more freely ; they 
would be better clothed and better fed ; they 
would work with more vigour and heart if they 
saw that they retained the main part of their gains. 
No better service can be done to monarebs than 
to remind them continually of this truth.” 

To Vaulmn’s honour, ho was one of those few at 
the court of Louis XIV. who protested against the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. lie did this 
by a memorandum in which, with remarkable 
clearness, he called attention to the economic 
effects which would result from this measure to 
the injury of France and to the advantage of 
foreign countries. c. a. 

VAUGHAN, Rice (17th century), son of 
Henry Vaughan of Machynlleth, Montgomery¬ 
shire, barrister since 1638 of Gray’s Inn, registrar 
of the sequestration commission which sat 1643- 
60, prothonotary (1653), and judge-assistant 
(1659) in North Wales, and imprisoned for 
high treason “without pen and ink” 1665 
et seq .—wrote (1635 ?) A Discourse of Coin 
wnd Coinagcy pub. 1675, posthumously, by 
Henry Vaughan (the poet ?), and reprinted by 
M‘Culloch (1856) in.4 Select Collection of Tracts 
on Mon^y which is the first historical mono¬ 
graph in English on money. He knows that 
money means general purchasing power, it is “ a 
pledge,” “it serves actually to no use almost— 
potentially to all uses,” and is the medium of 


exchange and measure of value, “cither the 
thing is exchanged for money or if it be 
exchanged for another thing, tlio measure of 
that exchange is how much money cither of 
the things exchanged is conceived to be worth,” 
and sliould be of value, not common, easily 
stamped, and divisible, durable, and gener¬ 
ally acceptable (he should have added portable). 
As for value “Use and deli;:ht, or the opinion 
of them, are the time cause why all things 
have a value” (value in uso), “but the pro¬ 
portion of that value . . . i- wiiolly governed 
by “ rarity and abundance ” (v due in exchange) 
and therofoTo “must needh dilfer in several 
times and places,” and he defi ics the “intrinsic” 
value of coin as its “propor .on to other things 
valued by them.” Doubtless he should, like 
W. PoiTEii (1650), have added o-fter “abuud> 
ance,” “mobility”; and HobBEs’s (1651) de¬ 
finition of the function of money is more clearly 
expressed; and his arguments against “raising” 
the denomination of “money,” and against 
the par of exchange, came from Misselden 
(1622) ; but he avoided the eiTor which tainted 
even Misselden and Mun (1621), that raising 
money attracted the precious metals (pp. 77-86), 
substituting the truth that raising silver with¬ 
out raising gold money will attract silver (p. 88). 
He does not discuss companies, banka, usury, 
nor those physiological metaphors about money 
which Hobbes derived from Milles, Misselden, 
etc. 

The book on coin was written while Charles I., 
Louis XIII., and Ferdinand II, (p. 118) reigned, 
and before certain Dutch and French proclamations 
(p. 19) were repealed ; i.e. between 1625 and 1636. 
In Pica for the ComTnon Laws (1651), he opposed 
Hugh Peters’s plan of law reform, and in Certain 
Proposals (1662), made unimportant counter¬ 
proposals ; his Practica WalliaSy published (1672) 
posthumously by T. M. (Mauley?), is merely 
professional ; and his Manner of the Proceedings 
in the Courts of Great Sessions in . . . North Wales 
(1653) is the first chapter of it. j. u. B. 

VAUGHAN, Robekt, D.D. (1795-1868), 
congregationalist minister at Worcester, 1819, 
and Kensington, 1825-43, historical professor of 
University College, London, 1830-43, principal 
and theological professor of the Lancashire 
Independent College, 1843-57, founder and 
editor of the British Qmrterlyy 1845-66 : 

Wrote several English histories of fair merit 
in which he usually set apart chapters on “Social 
history,” which he called “a species of science.*’ 
His one work on social philosophy, The Age of 
Great Cities: or Modern Society viewed in its Jiela^ 
tion to Intelligencey MoralSyand Religion (1843), 
illustrates the thesis that politics, science, and 
literature are derived from “ the state of society ” in 
any epoch, and that our society is essentially civic, 
with happy quotations from Samuel Laino and 
Harriet Martinbau, with an able argument that 
the dangers of town life are often exaggerated, and 
always outweighed by its superior opportunities 
for good ; and with the following epigram in answer 
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to those who comlemncd factory labour as mahiii.^ 
men’s work less skilled and their minds less intel¬ 
ligent. “ Education,” he wrote, “ comes not from 
the stnmtnre of a loom but from the texture of 
society.” Tliis tlicsis is also the hypothesis of 
moral statisticians, to whom, however, Vaughan 
does not rc.fer. The self-educated man reveals 
himself in his exaggeration of the effects of town 
life, an exaggeration which sometimes leads to a 
confusion of commercial, civi<*, and social influences, 
sometimes to sucli an assertion as this, that the 
e<ldas and sagas “hardly <leservo a place in the 
history of liteiature ” (p. 137). 

[baiidor menti uis his elofjuence— Conv., 
ed. Orumi), vol. vi. p. 397; (Joleridge his Wydiffe 
Ta}>le Talk, ed. Bohn, p. 223 ; M‘Calloch his Aye 
of Ureal (Jiiks—Lit. of PoL Kc., p. 356. In the 
last century R. Prick ha»l attacked towns as the 
“graves of mankind,” and Youno defended Ihein 
as an “ Euthanasia.” Vaughan’s book was a^emp 
tie grace to these writers.] J. D. ii. 

VAUVENARGUKS, Luo dk Clapikrs, 
Marquis de (1715-1747), was compelled, through 
bad health, to leave the army in 1744, and 
lingererl on a few years, bearing tin’s trial with 
equanimity, and linding a solace in the com¬ 
position of liis works. 

He has been called a modern stoic, and was a 
critical and refinerl moralist, opposed equally to ex¬ 
treme austerity and self-indulgence. Those writings 
of his wliich ivcjuire notice here are his Discnurs .mr 
I'in/ytdUe dee Rich eases; this inequality arises, as 
he siiows, from natural causes. In ch. xliii. (/>?/ 
Rien el da Mai Moral) of his Jniroductum d la 
Conntiiaaance. de V Kaprit 1 hi main ha demonstrates 
that vices never tend to the public good, refuting 
thus Mande.villo’s Fahh of th^ Decs, which, how¬ 
ever, ho does not appear to have known, llis 
often-(iuotcd maxim (No. 310 of the collection), 
Le CoiniMrce cst Ticole de la Uomperie, k1h)Ws a 
curious coincidence of opinion between a highly 
judished gentleman of the 18th century and the 
ascetic ecclesiastics of the middle age.s, who held 
that Contrahentihns -naluraU ed se invicem dedpere 
(in bargains pcoiilo naturally deceive each other). 

15. f’a. 

VAV.\*SSEUlt. Skukoom became extinct 
very early in Normandy, and from the 11th 
century onwards the mral population was 
divided between freemen {J'rand) and peasants 
(I'udici). Many of the freemen were called 
F'avasaores ; tlioy hold latul of a lord to whom 
they paid a rent and IIkmkf on entry into 
possession ; they were obligu<l to bo prc.sent at 
his i>h‘:is, had to plough a portion of his lands, 
and to provide liim with a horse for his cartage. 
But in many respects their position was (lis- 
tinguished. Thus in the 13th century they 
sometimes presented the parson of the ]»arish ; 
in certain tiefs (see Mavor) tlicy were entitled 
to take wood or feed their cattle in the lord’s 
forests. Tlio varnsscurs of tlie bishop of 
BayouX owed military service on horseback, 
armed with a lance, a shield, and a sword ; 
elsewhere wo hear of mvassoi'cs pediU'jt, In old 
texts a vavassoriuni is carefully distinguished 


from a tenure in Virlenajik and a hordayium., 
.Still being a non-noble tenure, it could be 
divided between a great number of owners, but 
the lord was supposed to deal only with one of 
them, who collected the rents and was re¬ 
sponsible for the rest. This tenant, being 
supposed to be the eldest of the various sons 
of one former owner, was called VaiiU: hence 
the name of atnesses also given to these hold¬ 
ings (see Services, Predial and Military). 

[Leopold Deli.sle, Eludes sur la Condition de la 
dasse agricole en Normandie au Moyen Age^ 
Evreux, 1851, pp. 6-7 and 32.] E. ca. 

VEGTIGAI.es AGRI signifies land let out 
by a municipality for a long or indefinite period, 
subject to the ])ay ment of a yearly rent {vectigal). 
The lessee of such land, as long as ho paid bis 
rent, had the rights of an owner over it, though 
the municipality was considered in law to be 
the owner. An analogous tenure arose in re¬ 
spect of waste lands of the imperial demesne, 
which were let out on long lease for the purpose 
of being planted {agri cinphyteMicarii). From 
this latter custom the term emphyteusis (in- 
idanl.ing) was used to signify a long or per¬ 
petual lease, by which tlic tenant {emphytcuta\ 
wlio fnllilled its conditions, was in the position 
of a freeholder. Under Constantino and his 
successors agri vectigales disappeared, becoming 
in most cases inq)erial or ecclesiastical property, 
hence they are not mentioned in the Theo- 
dosiaii code, or in the Corpus Juris of Justinian. 

K. A. w. 

VELLON. In the old Spanish monetary 
system tliis word is used very mucli in the same 
way as onr “sterling,” to denote the standard 
money of the day. It was attached either to 
the word “plata” or to “real,” i.e. plata da 
vrlhii or real da vellon. AVhicli of these came 
first ill time it is difficult to say. Barcia defines 
it as “ ordinary copper money. ” Tlie exjiression 
is thought to be derived either from villon or 
I'ilis, base ; or from the sheep {vellon^ fleece) 
which was stamped on (certain old Roman coins. 
Barcia, with much probability, refers it to the 
same root as French “ Billon,” Ital, ^*higlione" 
Eng, “ Bullion, "withderivation from “bulla,” 
a round piece and so a coin. 

[Barcia’s Diedonario de la lengua FspaildLa.— 
Zarolo's Dice. Encyd, de la lengua Castdlana, s.v. 
Real- Vellon. For the use of the term in currency, 
see Kelly’s Cambist^ p. 317.] o. A. H. 

VEND, Newcastle (1602-1844). The re¬ 
ceived view that “ there is no direct or indirect 
connection between the ancient and modern 
forms of trade combination” is contradicted 
by this “vend,” which was once the attribute 
of a gild (see Gilds), then of a cross between 
gild and Rino, then of a ring; which afterwards 
inspired simultaneous attempts to renovate the 
gild and invent Trusts, and which now in- 
fluenees the policy of Trade Unions, The 
history of this missing link is in its earliest 
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stages dillicult, aiul has not been told ; it will 
therefore bo told at length. 

Preface .—In ItfOO the Newcastle hostmen were 
formally incorporated as a gild of exclusive coal- 
fitters for the north of England; “ fitting ” was 
defined by the charter (Brand, HUU of Newcastle^ 

ii. 623-627, 669) as “loading and unloading,’* 
but was universally construed as “sellitjg for 
export” (21 Jac. c. 3, § 12; Cal. State Papers^ 
Dorn. Ser.f 1655-66, p. 280). But “hostmen” 
and “ coal-fitters ” were not synonymous; thus 
we read in 1633 of “hostmen’s fitters,” and in 
1700 of hostmen regulating fitters’ charges (M. A. 
Richardson, Newcastle lleprintSy Historical, vol. 

iii. Conservatorship of the Tyne, p. 81 ; Brand, ii. 
302 n.). A double process was going on. On the 
one hand, hostmen were expanding (1600-1750) 
until th»;y embraced nearly all free burgc.sses, and 
their sigiiifif^finee evaporated ; on the other hand, 
a nucleus of hostmen, described by foes ss ughtecn 

'or twenty, and by iricn'ts as over thirty, and five 
of wIk.sc names have survived (Record 
Si.ate lUtpers, Donicsiv', Klisaheth, vol. 263, No. 
72; par. 3), were accused in 1590 and 1597 of 
having converted to their private use collieries 
leased to the hostmen at large, and of engrossing 
•* all other collieries ” (i6. Brand, ii. 269), and, in 
1653, of making efforts to retain their monopoly 
of “leases of the coal-pits” {Conservatfyrsliip, p. 
26). The fact that certain hostmen were lessees 
of the Gateshead and Whickham (15901-1681), 
and of valuable Newcastle collieries {ib. pp. 69, 
85 ; New. Pep.^ Miscellaneous, Certain Matters, 
pp. 9, 10), and that sometimes coal-owners (1610), 
sometimes hostmen, were accused of raising the 
price of London coal, lends colour to the charge. 
But the matter does not rest here. These owner- 
fitters liave told us themselves how from the first 
they usurped the power and, probably, the property 
of the fitters’ gild. 

First Period of its History (1602-1768).—The 
hostrnen’s gildbook for 1602 contains an “order 
and agreement of partnership for the veute of 
coals ” by twenty-nine or (counting joint-owners as 
one) twenty-fotir hostmeii. Their names include 
the five mentioned in 1597 ; and they were a 
majority and commanded the gild, which in 1600 
nuinliered forty-eight. The twenty-four are range<i 
in four groups ; each member of each group may 
only separately sell so many “ tens ” of coal, the 
highest exceeding the lowest quantity, as nine to 
one. This compromise between partnersliip and 
severalty suggests the Cost-book company, a tenure 
which still exists among mining adventurers. 
Moreover it was usual in the next century for 
Northumbrian mining adventurers to club together 
like one of these grou])s, ear-markiug and api)ortiou- 
ing to each member such and such quantities of coal 
when sold by their fitter-agent each week (J. Bell, 
Collieries and Coal Trade, vol. i., a MS. in the Royal 
Geological Museum, see esp. “Washington Col¬ 
liery ”). Further, people only spoke of “ tens ” in 
reference to their own mine, for the “ten ” was a 
private measure varying in each mine. We infer 
then that the hostmen (or some of them) owned 
twenty-four collieries, and resolved that they 
should be worked for “fitting” purposes as one 
company, by this same nucleus, each for his private 


use if his “ fitting ” did not exceed his allotted share. 
The second document is an agreement of two terms 
made in 1665 “ at a meeting of the several principle 
traders in coals ”—so that the gild is there, but 
unofficially. The first term, signed by twenty-one 
coal-owners—six of whose names figured in the 
document of 1602—and by one agent for one ol 
the twenty-one, bound the signatory to close his 
colliery until the end of the third qu^iter or 
thereabouts; one quarter-gr up must have held 
aloof from this term. The sec*. • term signe<l bj 
seventeen out of the twenty-oi.e, and by eight 
others, bound the signatorv ic r the price ol 
his coal. Briefly, the twenty nine coal-owTiing 
hostmen of 1602 have be.n transformed into 
twenty-nine coal-owners, mai v of them hostmen. 
A fluctuating body, held to.|e!her by what was 
then thoiight the frail thread of sel f interest, has 
been substituted for th',.* organic cohesion of the 
gild. The third document, dated 1768, states 
the “intended” annual vend of twenty-four 
collieries for seven years to come, and was per¬ 
haps a response to the fitters’ lists required by 
the Septennial Act of 1766 for regulating the 
Newcastle coal trade. Words of agreement are 
avoided, as such an agreement would be a crime 
under 9 Anne c. 28. The ratios of the quantities 
allotted vary as widely as ten to one. Gild 
hostmen and fitters, who wewe then mere agents, 
have all finally vanished. The singular similarity 
between these three shreds of evidence seems to 
prove that a sub-gild—if it may be so called—of 
coal-owners had detached itself from the doomed 
and decadent parent gild of owner-fitters, and 
exercised until 1768 such functions of its parent 
as coDceined coal-owners. If this view is true, 
those functions—in other words, the vend—com¬ 
prised the following features, some of which were 
expressed, and others implied ;— 

(1) It was a partnership composed of members, 
who, if they traded beyond a certain point traded 
as partners, but if they traded up to that point, 
they traded as though they were private traders 
and not partners ; for this purpose (2) it limited 
the annual output (3) which it distributed among 
the collieries in certain proportions. Briefly, it 
was what 17th century writers called a Stint. 
Stints were usually annual, and were meant to 
secure'(4) fixed prices. Prices were also directly 
fixed by the vend of 1665, and before then by the 
gild i^Cal. State Papers, Dorn, Ser., 1665-56, p. 
280) or by its “pricers ” {Co^iservatorship, pp. 32, 
65 ; cp. Surtees Society, Newcastle Merchant 
Adventurers, i. 52); and the act of 1766 assumed 
that the sellers fixed the “ usual prices ” of coal; 
and the coal (6) was put (in 1602) into three 
classes. So much for the^ express features; the 
implied features were as follows: (6) it was a 
condition of the charter of 1600 that the hostmen 
should sell direct to shipowners (R. Gardiner, 
England's Orievance, 1665, ch. ix.), and the act of 
1766 assumed that the latter had a right of purchase 
on tendering “ the usual price.” (7) Labourers were 
at that date called “servants,” and were hired gild 
fashion, i.e. by the year and by indenture, providing 
for payment by piecework and during suspension 
of work, for exclusive service, and for penalties 
which tiio magistrates enforced (5 Eliz. c. 4, § 7l 
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J. l.c.). However iniieh tlie ministered 
to tlie intejesis of a class of r*apitalists, it was true 
to its ideal of orgauisin;' iiidiislry all round. (8) 
Nor couM it legislate for ca])italists or producers 
as such, but only in so far as they were urban 
traders of a special kind. Therefore this stint 
being invented by litters for fitters could not affect 
inland trade nor coals consumed at Newcastle. 
And further Up; hostjnen granted, as the considera¬ 
tion for their charter, a duty on coal exported 
from the 'I’yne “to tlie free [)eople of England/' 
and “spi'iite within this realm and not trans¬ 
ported” (11. (lardiner, /.c. ; Brand, ii. 658); 
l>ro]jably, therefore, the grant to them was from 
the first ponslnied as co-extensive with the grant 
by them, and they did not regulate “transported” 
coal, (y) 'I’he usual remedies of the decadent 
gild Were fines, boycotting, and warnings. 

Tiie-sc features must have characterised the vend 
of 160‘2. Their co-existence in the vend of 1768, 
and jansistence during the intermediate period, is 
inferred from the fact that tliey were all present 
when tlie vend was put under the microscope in 
the Second period of its history. (Iranted tliat 
the second, third, fourth, and ninth features might 
have oft I'll died and been born again, ami that the 
fifth and seventh might have lived on in isolation, 
it is inconceivable that llm first, sixth, and eighth 
could have exist (id hy themselves, or could have 
been revived if they liad lieeri once suffered to lapse 
for any length of time at any date after the great 
rebellion. The theory of survival gives the only 
jiossible Holutioii ; and survival mcan.s an nii- 
in term pled existence from the time when the 
things surviving had a meaning—namely, from the 
first lialf of the 17th eenlury. But we an*, antici¬ 
pating. 

The second period of its historjf (1771-1811) is a 
replica of the first period ; each of these nine 
features recur, but with clilfercnces due to an age 
of movement, fiondon had tapped new sources 
of supply, nud the margin within which the 
northeni coal-owners could dictate terms grew 
narrower day by day. And there were foes from 
within, 'rims Bundcrlaml, which used Ne\V(*astle 
as its port in 1701 (Brand, ii. 677), soon became 
ijidtippudent, but federated with Newcastle in 
1771 ; and the railway of 1^25 gave a now outlet 
to the 'IVes-sidc collieries, only some of winch 
joined the confederacy in 1881. Again, the 
'rynesido collieries, which were of the traditional 
number (twenty-four) in 1768, were twenty-nine 
in 1787 (Brand, ii. 688), and forly-tw'o in 1829 
{Hep, (1880), vol. viii. p. 816), and although their 
respective quantities and prices were assigned to 
each colliery every year 1786-1838, and the 
“ rules ” and “ agreement ” of 1833-34 were ehustie 
as well as permanent, and admitted readjustineuts 
from time to time, there were always one or two 
dissenters. Again, for some years before 1786, 
ami afterwards for parts of years, corporate 
trading broke down and competition came romp¬ 
ing in. It wiia an age of intermittent individualism. 
Ideas hml also moved, and the coal-owners forgot 
their origin in the gild, and passed themselve.s off 
as a ring. This gild-ring—if it may be called so 
^was investigated by at least five committees in 
1800, 1830 (6f.s), 1836. 1837-38, yet the word 


gild was never whispered by one committeemaii 
nor by one witness ; all accepted as history the 
legend that before 1771 there was competition, 
and then for the first time the coal-owners 
combined in order to defeat the rings on the 
London market—yet the coal-owners revived these 
very rings after their abolition in 1831 ! Truly, 
the industrial revolution had, in twenty-nine years 
(1771-1800), swept men's memories clean, and 
turned their minds topsy-turvy. Lastly, these 
dupes of a legend invented apologies which are 
of unique interest as made by men to whom 
economic history before 1771 was a blank. 

As to (2) an(i (3), the apologists said that the 
agreement did not create a Monopoly {Rep, 
(1836), p. 12, and that the appointed annual 
totals exceeded the demand, and therefore were 
hypothetical figures for calculating proportions, 
and giving the weak a chance of sharing with 
the strong ; yet many of the collieries worked half 
{Rep. (1880), pp. 267, 301) or one-third {Rep. 
(1836), vol. xi. pp. XV., SO) power under the vend, 
and the so-called weak often fared best when the 
vend was off {Rep. (1836), pp. 11, 24). Even thus 
Wheeler (1601) wrote of the stint, that it was not 
a monopoly, and that it was double of the supply 
(he was defending traders against producers, not 
producers against consumers), and therefore 
operated only as an “economical apportioning 
among the brethren of tlie coinpanie of the . . . 
benefits of the same, so that the wealthier sort 
. . , are kept from engrossing the whole trade.” 
As for (4), “ regulation ” or “ order ” kept prices 
stable (this was disproved in Rep. (1871), vol. 
xviii. ; Rep. /?., Ajip., p. 208), and was more 
“economical” than the “open” or “fighting” 
system which produced the same result at the cost 
of “confused” and “wasteful” alternations 
between over-cheapness and over-dearness {Rep. 
(1800), vol. xxvi. pp. 30, 31 ; (1830), pp. 295, 
304). This language is natural to men who 
dread competition as an unknown power, and 
recurs on almost every page of 17th century 
opponents of “free trade” (individualism). As 
for (6), the plea that working coal is incom¬ 
patible with freighting and sending coal to 
market (i5. pp. 415, 472)—although these incom- 
l>atiblc3 were habitually coinbinc(i when the vend 
was off —is redolent of the middle ages, which 
separated trades as we do professions. As for (7), 
annual wages, they said, necessitated an annual 
price-list {ih. p. 422 ; (1836), p. 81)—the converse 
would have been equally near the mark, for most 
gild arrangements are annual. (8) The exclusion 
from the vend of coal sent inland, abroad, to the 
Orkneys, and to Ireland {Rep. (1830), pp. 433, 
463) and, (5) the. absurd trichotomy {ib. 469, 470 * 
(1800), 14, 100), were noted but not explained ; 
so was the partnership scheme (1), under which 
each paid calls proportionate to his appointed 
share in the sales {Rep. (1836), p. 18), and each 
took in severalty what he sold within the pre¬ 
scribed limit, but accounted as partner to the 
other coal-owners for any excess (/?ejt>. (1800), i)p. 
19, 20, 93); indeed, a continuous history from 
the time when one company owned every mine 
furnished the only possible key. As for (9), fines 
w’ere, under the constitution of 1833, secured by 
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deposit, but warnings (1837-38), vol. xv. p. 
91) and boycottings (ih. 89, 90, 265 ; (1836), p. 
22) were the usual penalties. 

The spirit, as well as the institutions, of the 
gild dominated this ring, though much was in 
explicable when they proclaimed “self-interest 
their primum mobile** (Rep. (1836), p. 92). 
Industry was in a semi-conscious customary stage, 
and men only expected to justify part of what 
they did; and justified that part by repeating, as 
faithfully and unconsciously as pan'ots, all the old 
sophisms forged by the founders of the system— 
for it was a system every part ,of which cohered 
until the last. When one prop was removed, the 
entire edifice collapsed. 

/Is Death (1844-45).—Between 1837 and 1843 
two collieries were worked by joint-stock companies, 
to wliicli gild methods would be Ultra Virks. 
After 1834 the I/on ion (les Company Llelicd the 
sixth rule, and treated with the prodm it direct 
(ib. i)]x 37. 1‘2, 193 *203). The ••ompclition of 
certain ‘l*ees-side collieries, which would iml huii 
the vend, sent prices down and production up, and 
induced the masters to snap what looked like the 
least essential link in the chain—the seventh—ami 
to dictate a monthly in lieu of the old annual 
bond. The Tyneside, Wearside, and Tees-sido 
miners struck against the new bond (Rep. (1873), 
vol. X. p. 304 ; Fyries, Miners of l/orthuwherland 
and Darhmii pp. 62, 77, 104) and lost. But 
the spell was broken, and the masters never even 
proposed to resuscitate what they had renounced, 
but only such parts of it as appealed to their 
class interest. 

Its Successors: a Modernised Oild (1844).— 
Mr. Tiambert writes, in Two Thousand Years of 
Oild Life (p. 368), that if in some national tra<le 
masters and men combined to regulate output 
prices, profits, and wages, this would be the 
nearest conceivable reproduction of the gild as it 
was 300 years ago. Ue seems unaware that a 
proposal to regulate the Knglish coal trade on this 
basis was made by the miners, and rejected by the 
masters in 1844 (Fyiies, p. 60). 

The Trust (1845).—The leaders of the gild-ring 
tried, and only just failed, to erect on its ruins a 
joint-stock company coniposed of north of England 
coal-owners, and with the object of reviving the 
second, third, and fourth features of the vend 
(Rep. (1873), pp. 297 et seq.). 

The Trade Union. —In 1836 both masters and 
miners wished to restrict output (Rep. (1836), p. 
XV. n.), and this policy has since then ^en often 
put into practice by the miners with the avowed 
object of raising prices (Rep. (1873), p. 10); 
indeed this policy and object were the raison 
d*Hre of the coal strike of 1893. The pro¬ 
posal of 1844, and the strike of 1844-45, were 
bids for the succession to the traditions of the 
vend; and when in 1845 the gild-ring tried to 
pass on its diminished torch to a trust, the miners 
snatched it from their hand. 

[For the “order and agreement” of 1602, see 
Brand, Mist, of Newcastle, ii. 273, 274 n.; for 
“agreement” of 1665, see Reports from Com^ 
missioners (1871), vol. xviii. Rep. of Committee, 
E., p. 8 ; for that of 1768, iJb., App., p. 3; for 
“ rules ” and “ agreement ” of 1833-34, see Reports 


of Committees (1836), vol. xi. Rep. of Committee 
on the Coal Trade, pp. 6-9. Tables and accounts 
illustrating different ven<ls arc given in the Report 
of 1871, App., p, 3 [1768].— Reports of Com¬ 
mittees (1800), vol. xxvi. •Report on the Coal 
Trade, p, 98 [1709]. — Reports of Committees 
(1830), vol. viii. Ren. of Lords* Committee on the 
Coal Trade, pp. 57, 58 (or 461, 462) [1828].— 
Rep. of Com.. (1836), vol. xi. Report of Committee 
on the Coal Trade, pp. 246 'i sf>q. [1.835-36], pp. 
52-65 [1836].] J.d.r. 

VENDOR AND PUROI-ASFU. TlienOimal 
sale of land is in English if>w a process with 
three stages. 

(1) First there is the fonua\ -a of the contract for 
sale. The vendor usually em^Oiiies his offer in two 
documents: (a) piuticulara of sale whi( U spocity tlie 
lc>cality and size of the estate, and n ist state if it is 
anything less than an estate in foe simple in possession 
free from Incumbrances; (6) conditions of sale which 
state the time and mode in whiclr details belonging to 
the second and third stages shall take elfect. The 
acceptance of the vendor’s offer must be signed by the 
purchaser and must refer to the parlies, subject matter, 
and price. If verbal, it is unenforceable iinloss the 
parties have acted on it to an irrevocable extent. (2) 
The effect of the first stage is to introduce a stage 
intermediate between contract an<l coiiveyance; or in 
technical language, the ownership has passed in equity 
but not in law from vendor to purebaser. During this 
stage, which remotely resembles an action conducted 
without (until 1874) an oral hearing, the vendor may 
not damage nor alter the character of the property in 
possession of which he still remains but as constructive 
trustee; and he must prove his title in the method 
prescribed by rules which have grown up in the courts 
of equity, and are contained but not codified in the 
Vendor and Purchaser Act 1874, and The Conveyancing 
Acts 1881, pt. ii. and 1882, or by the conditions agreed 
on in the contract for sale, or more often by a mixture 
of these public rules and private conditions. If or in. 
so far as there are no conciitions, the contract is called 
an “open contract,” and the rules prevail; bat the 
conditions, unless expressed ambiguously or in a manner 
calculated to mislead, modify or replace tlie rules. If 
the coutract is “open” the vendor must produce an 
»»bstract of all'documents and events material to his 
title, and must produce originals of deeds, marriage and 
death certificates, etc., for verification with the abstract, 
and the abstract so verified must prove that he has 
power to sell the property in the way in which he has 
offered to sell it. The proof need only go back forty 
years, and must bo as strict as in an action, but facts 
recited in documents twenty years old prove themselves ; 
and purchascra of leaseholds cAiinot call for the freehold 
title. There are few titles which can pass unscathed 
through this ordeal; but the purchaser must point out 
flaws to the vendor within reasonable time, or else it 
will be assumed that he has waived them. Conditions 
of sale are usually framed preventing the purchaser 
from making these objections, or enabling the vendor to 
meet them by statutory declarations, by compensation, or 
by some answer which would not, in the absence of such 
conditions, be binding. If there are no flaws of title or 
all flaws are waived, adjusted, or removed, the vendor’s 
case against the purchaser is complete, and the purchaser 
completes his case against the vendor by tendering to 
him the price and a deed of conveyance which is in 
accordance with and, if properly drawn, su^rsedes the 
preliminary contract and negotiations. Disputes on 
these matters or on any isolated points which do not 
affect the validity of the contract as a whole are, since 
1874, settled by summary oral procedure in the chancery 
division. (3) With the execution of the conveyance 
and payment of the price, which until payment is a 
lien on the property, the relation of vendor and purchaser 
ceases, and the estate which the vendor had power to 
convey, vests in the pnrcliaser. Up to that date they 
have been united by numerous reciprocal duties. Tlie 
most important duty is not to mislead ; and the vendor, 
and in rare cases the purchaser, have the additional 
duty to disclose “latent” defects which the other 
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party has no moans of discoverin'^ for liimself. Lreaclies 
of duly by one parly, unless coiidonod or writton oil 
auainsL bioachos of duty by the oilier party, disentitle 
him bi e^iuiloablc relief. KQuilablo relief is now ad- 
miidHtered by the chancery division, and consists of 
^ho following ascending scale of remedies : (1) the COOTt 
remains neutral; (2) or grants <laiiiage in lieu of specific 
performance; (3) or hpccilic perfonnanco (a) of the 
contract {h) plus a new term, or (c) pZiM compeimtion 
mukin;/ good any breach of duty; (4) rescinds the 
concract, ami if purchaser is plaintifT*, may order liis 
deposit (if any) to be retiinied with Interest, and may 
cliargo the properly Lhereivilh ; (6) orders the contracl 
to be delivered np and cancelled. If equitable relief is 
not asked for an action for damages for breach of 
contracl or for 'rour (Laio Reports, 1S91, 2 Q.U. 456) or for 
money had and receivtal, may be brought in tlio Queen’s 
jJench division, or in minor cases in the county court 
Em'ptiotinl Cases. Wlicie land is Hf>ld by forced sale 
to a public bo<ly under the lands’ (’lauses* Act 1845, 
parties under disability may contract to sell and sell, 
the purchaser may enter into iiossession after paying a 
deposit and on giving a bond, conveyance vests in tlie 
purchaser, all estates which have been paid for, and 
outstanding estates when they are paid for, and if the 
vendor will not convey tlio purchaser may dispense 
with It. Briefly (1) tlie capacity to contract is enlarged; 
(2) the comi)lotion of the contract takes effect as an 
out-and-out sale in certain cases. Otherwise the process 
is as above. 

'I'he provisions for registration in the liarid Transfer 
Acts 1870 and 181)7 alter the whole process described in 
the above. The purchaser of registered land acquires 
no property by the conveyance, but acquires Urn entire 
ownership by entry on the registry; and no investiga¬ 
tion of title takes place in tlie case of an absolute title. 

In 80 far as tlie title is registered us less than absolute 
the ordinary rules jm’vail. The act of 1897 is the first 
to conlain compulsory provisions; which, however, do 
not come into torch in any <listrict unless adopted by the 
county council. 

(E. Sug'len, Erndors and I'urclKf’ers of Estates, 1805, 
1862.--J. If. I'emUrrs and Rurchmers n/Jlral Estate, 
ISSS.) J.D. rt. 

VENTLTUI, Giambattista (1746- 1822). 
Horn at llibbiano (Reggio Emilia). lie waa an 
abbe ami a man of great and varied attainments, 
he stmiied matheiualic.s and physics, literature 
and Inslory. Ho occupied himself greatly with 
economic and financial questions on these 
subjects, wrote and held discussions with able 
ecoiiomistji. He held many ]niblic oflices in 
the duchy of Modena, was ])rofessor of geometry 
and physics at the university, state engineer, and 
assaycr of the mint. Later on be held ollices 
in the government of the Cisalpine republic. 

Among his works of interest to economisls is 
a report illustrating the advantages of the decimal 
sy.stein, his Paren di Jinnnm, preserved in manu¬ 
script in the nrcbive.s of Modena. Montanaui 
attributed to Venturi an auoiiyinous article 
publishctl in the Nvovo gionwle dei Idkmti 
d*Italia, printed in Modena in 1773 ; in this work 
the author reviews the Meditazioni siilE cconomm 
palitka by Vkbui, he mainly discusses the tliooiy 
of value, and fiercely criticises the mathematical 
method ajiplied to political economy, used by 
Frisi, who edibal Vorri, in a series of notes mi his 
work — liapporto della commissioTie di aan.iiercio, 
etc., sopra il sktcnia da adoUar.^i lU'lle nuore 
vikure, monete e pe.si delta repiibblica, 1798.— 
I'areri di Jinanza (manuscript). [Do Briguoli, 
Memoria biojraju'a del cncalier abate GiavibattUta 
Venturi, 1835.—Mont.aiiari, La teoriamatem"lica 
del ealore ed uno scritlore emiliano dei scedo 
scorso, 1891.] u. R. 

VENUSTI, M. Antonio Maria (16 th 


century), was the author of two works on 
c«)iiimcrcc, one containing a defence of trade, 
particularly of wholesale liade j the other a 
development of a theory on value, which, 
though unoriginal and obviously inspired by 
the doctrines of Aristotle and S. Thomas 
Aquinas, merits mention for the fluency of its 
explanations. 

Venu.sti examines into the elements of a just 
price (see Justum Puetium) which he considers 
to be the one iirewailing at the time and place of a 
contract—the circumstances of selling and buying, 
the quantity of goods and money, the number of 
buyers and sellers, and the convenience and use- 
fiilne.ss of the bargain, according to the judgment 
of upright men incapable of dislioiiesty. 

Venusii makes a minute analysis of these 
elements, illustrating them by the theory of 
Supply and Demand, and to some extent opposing 
this by the theory of cost of production, asserting 
that giusto prezjzo springs from abundance or 
scarcity of goorls, and of merchants and money, 
not from cost, laliour, or risk. 

DiscMTSO d* intoriw alia, viercantia.—Istitutione 
dei mercanti : both published in one volume en¬ 
titled Compendia ulUissimo di quelle cose l^ quali 
a nohili e chri^stiani mercanti apjKirtengono, 1591. 

[Gobbi, Veconomia pulitica iwjli scrittori italic 
ani del secoio JCV/.-XV//., ]889.~-Mnnlanari, 
Ccmlributo alia storia della teoina del valore^ 
1889.] u. R. 

VERDERERS. See Forests, Medocval. 
VERGANT, Paolo (18th century). The 
author of an important work on the custom¬ 
houses of the papal states, containing many 
facts and iutclligciit o[»inions. Vergani studies 
the principles of customs regulations, and in 
particular the tariff of customs duties established 
by Pius VI., at the same time ho explains the 
ideas of the day on customs duties in the most 
civilised states. 

He ailvocates moderate and temporary protec¬ 
tion ; criticises the Physiocrats, and explains the 
point of view they .started from in order to support 
ab.solute freedom in trade ; he combats the theory 
that ngricultiiro, and above all things the cultiva¬ 
tion of cereals, constitutes the only true wealth of 
a nation ; he would establish a new financial 
.sy.stem in the impal states promoting manufacture. 
Vergani starts from the principle of protection for 
national industries, with a corresponding system 
of tiixation, at least until other states adopt a 
simihar taxation, and until the industries have 
reatlicd a certain degree of development. He 
atlmits, like Vkiuii, that if all nations agreed to 
abolish the taxation of goods, then universal an<l 
unlimited freedom would not be injurious to the 
arts. He also studies the details of customs 
duties and advises the transformation of duties 
ad valorem into specific duties, thus showing his 
perception of the most correct system of technical 
taxation. 

Vergani treats the subject of customs duties 
wiili great breadth, and Iiis book may be regarded 
as a complete treatise on tlie subject—its breadth 
of ideas, wide techuical observation and clear 
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expositions, placing him among the first financial 
theorists of his day. 

belV iinportanm e del preyi del nuovo sistema 
di Jinanm dcllo stato pontiJiciOy 1794, 

[Ricca Salerno, Storia delU dottrine Jinanziarie 
in Italiaf 1881.—Gobbi, Im, concorrenm esteraegli 
antichi economisti itatianiy 1884.—Gra/.iani, Le 
idee economiche degli economisti emUiani e 
romagnoliy 1893.] cr. k. 

VEURI, Pietro (1728-1796) was born at 
Milan, of a noble family; ho first entered the 
army and loiiglit at Soran in the Aiistro- 
Pmssian war. 

At Vienna he commenced the study of 
economics, and wrote the Elementi di com- 
mcrcio; he continued these studies in other 
piibliciitions after his return to Italy. In 
1765 he was mado a member of the supreme 
council of economics, and then privy councillor 
of statr. lie played an important part in the 
financial reforms of the Milanese states, especi¬ 
ally in the relorin of the customs duties tariff, 
which was entrusted to him. In 1786 he 
retired into private life and devoted himself to 
his studi(js ; later on, ho again took office at 
Milan, after the entry of the French. 

Verri’s principal work is the Meditazioni sulV 
economia politica several times reprinted, also 
in the Oustodi collection and in the Biblioteca del- 

V economista serie : the Meditazioni were trans¬ 
lated three times into Fx'ench, twice into German, 
and once into Dutch ; they form the best summary 
of political economy published in Italy in the 
last century, and one of the best :n any country. 

Verri, in this work, makes a minute analysis of 
production, and examines the different causes 
which allow a country to gain wealth or prevent 
it from enriching itself by an excess of production 
over consumption, thus obtaining a maximum 
produce on which the increase of population 
depends. 

Verri is not content with abstract theory, but 
studies the actual conditions of different countries, 
oliscrving the causes which render changes 
necessary in legislative regulations. 

He is, therefore, eclectic; this is chiefly 
noticeable in the question of international tiwle, 
which he examines with great width of view. 
Without altogether abandoning the principle of 
the balance of trade, Verri severely criticises 
it; at the same time he combats the Physiocrats, 
showing the productiveness of manufactories. He 
advocates free trade internally, and the free ex¬ 
port of corn, at the same time he allows taxation 
on the export of raw materials, and on the import 
of foreign manufactured goods ; he would protect 
national industries, observing that the abolition of 
customs duties would be prudent if simultaneously 
adopted by all nations, but injurious to any one 
nation doing so if the others continued these duties. 

Verri combats an unequal division of wealth 
and excessive concentration of great properties. 
He displays sound ideas on value, though he does 
not attain to the conception of normal value (see 

V \lub), and endeavours to reduce the laws of value 
solely to the principle of Demand and Supply. 


Verri's Meditazwni contain also a perfected 
and ill some part original theory ou taxation. He 
considers taxation to be a payment made by a 
person to the public exf’hequer of a portion of bis 
possessions in prder that he may in safety enjoy 
the remainder, its necessary limit being fixed by 
the amount of public expenditure incurred for the 
good of the community. This becomes injurious 
when it exceeds Iho ecoiiomic resources of a 
country, and is not proper onal to the general 
wealth, or unequally 'mposc i among private 
individuals. Every tax te»'ds nacurally to level 
itself uniformly on each ii u proportion to 
that which each consumes, i'ho most equitable 
tax is tbpt which falls uir.* tly on the largest 
consumers, owners of land, nildings, and goods, 
on whom in any case all ta; ^-s would fall. 

Verri, therefore, proposes a f ax • n land to reach 
laud-owners, customs duties to touch merchants 
and those engaged in trad' —maintaining that 
eventually these taxes would reach all consumers. 

It is easy from the point of view of to-day to 
criticise Verri's system of taxation, but this does 
not prevent it from being the best plan which 
conld then have been designed, and in principle 
it is the basis of the systems elaborated later. 

Some of Veni’s other writings are of great 
importance. In his philosophic discourses, T)is- 
corsi di argomeitio JUosoJicOy he takes broad views 
of social economy, discussing the national inclina¬ 
tion of man to happiness, thecalculus of pains 
and pleasures,” and the favourable influence of 
the severer climates on economic development 
over the more relaxing southern countries of the 
world. His Memorie storichet published after his 
death, on the history of trade in the Milanese 
states, are amongst the most notewofthy works 
on Italian economic and financial history. 

Elementi del comtrwrcioy 1765.— Memorie sul- 
V economia puhhlica dello stato di MUanOy 1768,— 
Meditazioni sulV economia polUicay 1771,— Rifles- 
sioni sidle Icggi vincolanti principalmente nel 
commercio dei grani; 1796.— Discorsiy etc., 1781. 

[Ugoni, Della letteratura italiana nella seennda 
mstd del secolo XVIII.y 1821.—Cossa, An Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Political Economy, 1893.— 
Ricca Salerno, Storia deXle dottrine finanziarie in 
Italia, 1891.—Gobbi, La concorrenza estera e gli 
antichi economisti itaZianiy 1884. — Bonvy, Le 
comte P. Verriy 1889.] u. R. 

VERT. “Bonnet Vert” or “green cap,” 
in old French law meant a bankmpt who had 
satisfied the courts. In Scotland, where some¬ 
thing like the French practice was adopted, the 
cleared bankrupt went about in a yellow cap 
(cp. White Bonnet). 

[See Burton, History of Scotlandy vol. viii. p. 
70 (cb. Ixxxv.)]. j. B. 

VETHAKE, Henry (1792-1866), was bom 
in British Guiana and died in Philadelphia, 
where he had been connected with the uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania in various capacities 
for thirty years. He took his first degree at 
Columbia College (New York) in 1808, and 
taught mathematics and allied subjects in the 
same institution (1813), in Queen’s College, 
now Rutger’s (1813-1817), in Princeton College 
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(1817-18*21), ill Dickinson Collo^'e, Cailislc, 
Pennsylvania (18*21-18*29), and in the uni¬ 
versity of the city of New York (1832-1835). 
In 1835 he bccanio president of Washington 
College (Lexington, Virginia), and in the fol¬ 
lowing year professor of inatliernatics in the 
nnivei’siiy of Pennsylvania. Ten years later 
lie was chosen vice-provost, and in 1854 provost. 
Sliortly after becoming j)rovost he cxchange<l 
his chair of mathematics for that of intellectnal 
and moral philosophy. After resigning the 
provostship, ho remained emeritus professor in 
the university, while engaged in teaching higher 
mathematics in the Philadelphia Polytechnic 
(College. 

Altliough never nominally an instructor in 
political economy, he probably taught that subject 
ill at least four of the schools witli which he 
was conncctiMl, siiwe Ids Prmci^f^es of Political 
Hciniomy (Philadelplda, 1838), published two 
years after he became a professor in the university 
of Pennsylvania, is dediciated “ to the numerous 
young men who at dilferent periods during the 
last sixtemi years have attended his lectures on 
I>olitical economy.” Tins work is a systematic 
exposition of the principles of the science as then 
gcntM’ally held in England and France. It avoids 
all reference to writers whoso views differ from 
his own. lie attempts a few innovations, prominent 
among them, the extension of tlie definition of 
wealth and of capital to include immaterial or 
intellectual products, which the author liimself 
calls a hold iiinovation, though he might have 
discovered precedent for it among classical writers. 

Of greater practical value was his American 
cditioii of J. R. M'CufiLOcn’s {q*v.) Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1847). lie added many valuable articles, 
e.g, “ A Historical Account of Banking in the 
United States ” (30 pp.), and short supplementary 
notes on such subjects as American Coinage; 
A liens in tJie United Slates^ etc. k. t. d. 

VICKSIMA IIAEREDITATUM. A tax 
upon successions to property, usually said to 
have hctMi estahlislnsl l)y the Em[)eror Augustus. 
In the Roman republic direct taxation of citizens 
had never boon more than occasional, and 
had bocomo obsolete wdtli the grow'th of the 
provincial roveiiuos. The reorganisation of 
the state by Augustus involved a gi’eat in¬ 
crease in the onliiiary expenditure, and it 
became necessary that Italy should, as well 
as the provinci’s, contrihuto regularly to the 
public expenditure. As it was not convenient 
to subject Italian soil to tlic laud tax levied 
on the provinces, an equivalent was taken on 
this tax on successions. As the name show's, 
it w'as fixed at the rate of 5 per cent. Exemp¬ 
tions w'oio granted in favour of direct heirs and 
of persons taking legacies or inheritances below 
a fixed minimum. The Emperor Caracalla 
extended this Ux to the whole empire by con¬ 
ferring the citizenship of Romo on all its in¬ 
habitants other than slaves. He is also said 


to have raised it to 10 per cent. Soon aftci 
his death it was reduced to its old figure. It 
disappeared in the later times of the empire. 

F. c. M. 

VICO, Giambattista (1668-1744), was born 
at Naples, the son of a bookseller, studied 
philosophy under the Jesuits, and adopted the 
profession of advocate, which, however, he soon 
renounced. The patronage of the bishop of 
Ischia procured for him employment as teacher 
of his nephews, the sons of the Marquis 
Domenico Rocca; this office he held for nine 
years, during which ho earnestly pursued his 
studies. He w'as appointed professor of rhetoric 
in the university of Naples, which office he 
filled during forty years, not having obtained 
the great olyect of his ambition—the chair of 
jurisprudence in that university. In 1744, 
the year in which he died, he was nominated 
historiographer to the king of Naples. 

Vico was iHuloubtedly a great and original genius. 
Professor Flint is justified in the opinion that it is 
impossible to read him “without feeling oneself 
ill contact with a singularly profound and power¬ 
ful intelligence.” The work on which his reputa¬ 
tion rests is PHticipU di una Scienm Nuova 
d* intomo alia commune natura dslle nazionij per It 
qualisi riirovano altriprincipii del diritto naiuralt 
dede genii (1st ed., 1725 ; 2nd cd. much altered, 
1730). This book, oil its publication, made an 
impression in Italy, especially among learned circles 
at Venice, but was scarcely noticed at all in other 
European countries before the 19th century. 
Herder and Wolf refeiTed to it; Salfi called the 
attention of the French public to it; and Michelet 
published, in 1835, (Euvres choisies de Vico, con¬ 
taining a paraphrase of the Sciemza Nuova^ with 
an introduction on tlie life and writings of the 
author. Vico's object was to construct “an ideal 
and eternal history,” whose phases should servo as 
types of the actual revolutions of all ages, within 
which all the histories of particular nations should 
take their places in the order of their birth, progress, 
maturity, decline, and end. From the common 
nature of nations comes amongst all peoples a “con¬ 
stant and universal knowledge of things human 
and divine,” and thus is discovered, as a principal 
corollary of the Scienza Nuova, a system of natural 
law—ail “ eternal ideal law, which is in force in 
the universal city, a city founded in the thought 
of God, and in the form of which are instituted 
the cities of all times and countries.” His ideas 
are habitually clothed in theological and meta¬ 
physical forms ; but many of them admit of a 
scientific interpretation and correspond to doc¬ 
trines of positive sociology. 

The threefold basis common to all societies is, in 
bis view, religion, the institution of marriage, 
and respect for the tomb ; every community 
passes through three stages—a divine, a heroic, 
and a human age—with successive systems of law, 
political constitution, morality, respectively cor¬ 
responding to and characterLsing these. But he 
does not go beyond this movement of each society, 
which he regards as indefinitely recurrent; ha 
does not study, or apparently recognise, the con* 
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tinnous life of humanity—represented, not by a 
series of cycles, but by a rectilineal progression, 
only modified by frequent oscillations. He failed 
to create the philosophy of history; but he gave 
a strong impulse to the study, supplying many 
hints towards solving its special problems. For 
the Cartesian criterion of individual feeling he 
substitutes the sensiis communis of the race, 
the spontaneous impression of the mass — of a 
whole people—of mankind; considering that most 
writers n»ake too much of tlie “inexplicable 
superiority of a few great men,” as explaining 
historical facts ; sucli men he regards as products 
of their age ; they are, as is now said, organs of 
humanity. 

Vico Was not specially an economist; but his 
ideas on the nature and Jile of political com¬ 
munities are valuable to the economist, who 
cannot correctly uic erstand the phenomena with 
which lio is primarily concerned, if he does not 
view them in n lation to the general strui^Lure and 
developiiieut of society. 

There is a complete edition of Vico’s works by 
Giuseppe Ferrari, in 6 vols. (Milan, 1844). The 
Scitnza Nunva has been literally translated into 
French by the Princess Belgiojoao (1844). There 
is no English translation. 

[Introduction to Michelet’s (Euyres de Vico .— 
Professor Klint’s Vico in Blackwood's Philoso'phiccd 
Classics for English Readers.] j. K. i. 

VICTUAL BRETHREN. These were a 
privateering organisation formed under the 
patronage of the Hanseatic League in their 
wars with Waldemar of Denmark. On the 
restoration of peace the freebooters turned 
their hand against every one, and though as a 
federation they soon ceased to exist, the North 
Sea and Baltic were in a state approaching 
anarchy until nearly the end of the 15th 
century. From this disturbed state of affairs 
England reaped much good. For the Hansards 
claimed the commercial monopoly of the Baltic, 
and Denmark of Iceland, and just as their 
power began to wane, the attacks of the Victual 
Brethren gave the English an excuse for re¬ 
prisals. The coasts of England were continually 
ravaged by the North Sea pirates ; Scarborough, 
Sandwich, and Southampton were pillaged and 
burned ; London and Norwich had to defend 
themselves. Many English ships were captured 
by freebooters and the inhabitants of the 
coast lived in fear of kidnappers. Of course 
reprisals were made, and now and again a 
payment settled the claims of England and 
some Hanse Towns upon each other. How¬ 
ever the outcome of all this anarchy was in 
favour of England. Through the quarrel of 
Denmark and the Hansards she had gained a 
foothold in the Baltic, and the Eastland 
Company was formed to trade with the Teutonic 
Knights. Regardless of International Law, 
English ships carried on a clandestine trade 
with Iceland in furs and fish, and, in spite of 
reprisals, persisted in it. Moreover the need 
of combination forced England to realise the 


I necessity of a navy. Convoys of ships began 
I to be formed, and in 1406 the merchants were 
authorised to take dues on staple exports and 
3s. on every ca'^k of imported wine to defray 
the expenses cf two adn)irals, appointed by the 
king, to defend ^he north and south coasts. 
In a few years this system broke dow n, but in 
1453 the earls Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
and Wiltshire, and Lord Sturton, wore em¬ 
powered to collect ToNNAGi. AND Poundage, 
and to raise money on the jccurity of these 
Uxos, in payment for th’ d.'’’ i ' e of the coasts. 
Though this arrangement speedily failed, 
a precedent had been set that in the end 
prevailed. L, R. ii. 

VIDAL, FuANgoTs (b. 1812), marked the 
transition in France from the utopian socialism 
of St. Simon and Fourier to collectivist 
socialism. 

In his works, as in those of his contemporary 
Pecqubur — both now nearly forgotten — the 
principal doctrines of collectivism are clearly 
expressed and reduced to formulas ; among these 
are the so-called “iron-law” of wage.s, the 
theory that wealth is the produce of the work “ of 
others” {d*autrui)f and that economic evolution 
leads infallibly to the socialisation of the land 
and of capital. 

Vidal, however, does not go so far as this in 
his conclusions. He contents himself with co¬ 
operation for producers, profit-sharing for 
labourers, and a minimum wage fixed by law. 

His principal works are De la repartition des 
richesses et de la justice distributive (1846), a 
critical explanation of the doctrines of the 
liberal school ami those of the principal BTench 
socialists, interesting even at the present day; 
and Vivre en travaiUard (1848). 0. o. 

VIGANO,' Francesco (1807-1891), was 
born at Cigognola (Como) ; died at Milan. In 
1828 he was exiled by the Austrian government 
and travelled abroad for many years. While 
in Paris he joined the Saint Simonians (see 
Saint Simon) ; later on he supported Mazzini, 
and conspired with him in Italy. For thirty 
years jVigano taught commercial science at the 
technical high school in Milan. 

After 1843 he devoted himself entirely to 
promoting international peace and the extension 
of co-operative societies devoting himself to the 
cause enthusiastically and untiringly until his 
death, not only by words, but by giving up liis 
fortune and by writing numerous works on the 
subject—many were translated into different 
languages. 

The two most important are : La fralellanza 
umanay 1873 (translated into French).— Lehanche 
popolceriy 2nd ed., 1875. u. n. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES. In theory “an 
organised self-acting group of . . . families ex¬ 
ercising a common proprietorship over a definite 
tract of land {Maine) but setting aside for the 
moment this and other dicta, and net stopping 
to discuss side-issues respecting the MaN09 
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it may be said that a village community 
of the kind met with in England in the 11th 
century consisted of a body of men of various 
degrees of personal freedom, cultivating, by co¬ 
operative industry, open fields which chiefly 
belonged to a lord. Some were free and owned 
the acre stri[)3 they ploughed ; some were in a 
modified state of bondage, and held their land by 
the render of agricultural services (see Skrvioks, 
I’liRnrAL AND Military) ; and a small and fast- 
diniinisliing rmmber of otliers were in absolute 
slavery to a lord who owned both them and 
tlie hulk of the laml his group of peasants were 
cultivating (see ViLLANUS and Skrvus). The 
village was a cluster of cottages, often gathered 
closely round a church, and contained not only 
the cultivators and their Rkkvk {q.v.), but the 
smiths, carpenters, tilers, and others whose labour 
wjis essential towards rendering the village 
comphdely self-sulUcing in an economic sense, 
and whose work at forge or bench was repaid by 
a settle<l share of the results of cultivation. 

A walk through the fiat country westward of 
Bruges, or a railway journey between Aix-la- 
(fiiapelle and Cologne, will show the lineal re- 
presuntativ(!s of similar village clusters iu the midst 
of hcdgeless, lioiiseless, stretches of open country 
which tlie present inhabitants of each cluster are 
tilling. Sight will not make us too readily aware 
of the exch.ingo of produce for money which now 
goes on, or of the irrevoitahlo change in personal 
status whie.h lias taken place in the course of 
centuries, hut we may accept the assistance of 
external forms ami realise from them what a true 
village community must once have been. 

fn races which ttmd towards improvement, 
l»Ioo(l-relatiouships and the social instincts of man 
would sullico to congregate the humbler elements 
of a population engaged in field labour into such 
village communities as those described; butextenial 
forces miglit have the same result, and thus many 
(piostlous arise on the history of tlicse groups. 

Were village communities really primitive in¬ 
stitutions? Did they start as free or unfree? If 
the manorial system was superinduced so as to form 
an external sJiell to tlie village community, when 
and how did it happen ? What was the relation 
of the village community to tlie tribal system with 
its constant redistributions of land ? Is it true that 
“joiut'Ownership, ami not separate owuershij), is 
the really ai’chaic institution ” ? Hut the answers 
as yet given to these and other queries do not 
resolve all d.uibts. 

Setting aside writers like G. L. (fomiiie, who 
draws evidence from the Russian Min {q.v.) and 
the customs of Fiji, F. Scobohm’s Kn;;/ish Village 
Community dosorvos early and careful attention. 

With respect to England, Sechohm states his 
conclusion that there liave always been two rural 
systems, the tribal community in the west, and the 
villiigo community in the east, each connecte<l with 
its own special form of open-field cultivation. Both 
he believes to have been pre-Roman. The village 
community in eastern England was connected 
with a settleil agriculture which was apparently 
improved during the Roman occupation, and was 


carried on under the Three-Field form of the 
open-field system, which became the shell of the 
village community. The quality of the holdings, 
and the succession of a single tenant which pre¬ 
served it, were signs, not of an original allodial 
allotment on the German Mare System, but of a 
settled Serfdom under a lordship, each tenant 
having but the user of the land at the will of the 
lord. This serfdom, Seebohm thinks, was to the 
masses of the population not a degradation, but a 
rise from a once more general slavery. In western 
England he sees the tribal community, of a pastoral 
rather than an agricultural type, bound together by 
ties of blood-relatioQsliip and further distinguished 
by the redistribution of lands (see Tribal System), 
The manorial system, however, was not, Seebohm 
thinks, a mere develojiment from the German tribal 
system described by Tacitus. There was a Roman 
element in it, derived from the villa with its colonic 
trihutoiHs and slaves working under the villicuSf 
and the manorial estate became the predominant 
form of land ownership iu what had once been 
Roman provinces on the continent. Thus the 
German successors of Roman lords of villas became 
in turn manorial lords, whilst the coloni and others 
remaining on the laud apparently became, “ with 
scarcely a visible change, a community of serfs." 
He thinks that Pliny’s words (Nat. Hist.^ xvii. 4) 
as to Belgic Britain indicate a one-field system, 
and that the three* course rotation of crops was 
introduced by the Roman conquerors, so that the 
open fields round the villa of the Roman lord, 
cultivated by his colonU tributaiii, 1x1% and slaves, 
may have been at once arranged on the tliree-field 
system. Indeed he quotes from Siculus Flaccus 
(Lachmann, p. 152) the case of possessores who do 
not own continuas terrasy sed particulas quasdam 
in diversis locisy iniervenientibus coviplurium pos^ 
sessionihxtsy “words which amount to a partial 
description of the opeii-lield system." ' 

Like many other students of history, Seebohm 
disbelieves in the total obliteration of the Romanised 
Briton, and thinks that, taking England as a whole, 
the continuity between the Roman and English 
system of land management was not really broken, 
and that the earlier “ Imtos " and “ tuns " of Ethel- 
bert’s laws were undoubtedly manors. 

The theories included under the mark system 
of the Germanists have been vigorously attacked by 
Fustbl db Coulanqes, who considered that he 
had swept away all historical basis from them, 
leaving primitive communism as an unproved 
possibility. Certainly he has shown that the word 
inarca in early German law does not mean an area 
of land held in common, but primarily a boundary 
or frontier, and, in a derivative sense, the private 
property which it surrounds. He has shown 
furthermore that a blunder with respect to a word 
in an ancient deed, anodes for arialesy led Maurer 
to believe in the periodical redistribution of village 
lan<l8. To this writer’s Origin of Property in 
Landy Professor Ashley has prefixed a valuable 
chapter on the English manor in which he argues 
from Cajsar (Bell, OalLy v. 14) that the village 
commutiily did not exist among the Britons, ai 
“most of those iu the interior sow no com, but 
live on flesh and milk.” Further than this, in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales the early population 
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was mainly pastoral, and there is no trace of the 
village community among them. On the other 
hand it appears from Tacitus (AgricoUiy xiz.) that 
Britain had become a corn-growing country, and 
later, from Zosimus, that in a.d. 360 Julian fetched 
corn from thence in 800 vessels. We know too 
from the Theodosian code (xi. tit. vii. 2) and 
Ainmianus, xxvii. 8. 7, that there were col^ni and 
tributani in England in A.D. 319-368. In other 
words the very classes of free, or imperfectly free, 
cultivators which were characteristic of the Roman 
villa were actually working in Britain under their 
Roman designations, and the existing traces of 
Roman occupation in rural districts are eloquent 
as to all that remains to be proved as regards the 
presence of the true villa and it^ personnel. These 
cultivators were reinforced by imported bodies of 
confiuered barbarians who, as De Coulanges shows 
(Recherches mr qur'-: esprohJ^mesd'hhtoire^ p.43), 
became not I’iiasaNT pROrniETORS but tenants 
bound to the soil. The manor of continental 
Eiirop*^ Vvos the contiuuation of the villa o*" the 
Roman domination, and the features of the English 
manor run so closely })araliel to those of manors 
across the sea that it is scarcely possible to doubt 
tlmt iu the English mediaeval manor we have the 
Roman viUa slightly modified by the Teutonic 
invasion. 

Vinogrado/fs important work on Villainage in 
England presents us with very cautious views. 
**The communal organisation of the peasantry,” 
lie says, “ is more ancient and more deeply laid 
than the manorial order.” He argues that the 
open-field system is so strange and inconvenient 
when viewed from the standpoint of private owner¬ 
ship, and so natural and convenient when regarded 
as a communal system, that it must be of the latter 
character. But apparently against this conclusion 
there stands the fact that there are three main sizes 
of holding, the Virqate, hovato, and cotland, 
and the further fact that these holdings are indi¬ 
visible and are not varied according to the size of 
the families that have to subsist on them. These 
he interprets as signs that the institution is in a 
state of transition, and is distorted from its original 
shape. This distortion is due to the manor. The 
rigidity of the holdings would, from a communal 
point of view, be unjust, but from a manorial 
standpoint extremely convenient for keeping intact 
the working units of service. And yet the holdings 
are not formed for manorial purpo.se8, for they 
depend upon another element. The virgate is one 
quarter of a hi<le because two oxen, the normal 
equipment cf the virgatarius, form one fourth of 
the great plough-team of eight oxen. The land 
was thus parcelled out in units of oxen, and could 
not be divided because the ox could not. So we 
have in the scattered acre strips a trace of communal 
allotment, though no such redivision of the arable 
any longer occurs. In the treatment of meadow 
and waste we see, however, the former annually 
redistributed by lot, and the latter measured out 
by limitations of the number of animals that may 
be sent into it; and these are obviously communal 
methods of procedure. 

The manor Vinogradoff regards as consisting of 
two elements, the peasant village and the demesne 
cultivated by its help, and he views the manor as 


of gradual growth and comparatively recent origin. 
He cites the Prestation —fowls, cheese, etc., sent 
to the lord, oftbn at a distance—and the Jirtna 
univ.^ noctis^ paid by a village to the king’s house¬ 
hold, as traces of something preceding the manorial 
system,—signs, Irdeed, of a former great over-lord 
exacting tribute from a village coinnniiiity, rather 
than a lesser lord close at hand cultivating land 
by the help of his peasantry. Another sign of the 
same lie sees in those cases ia Vvluch the Demesne 
consists of aero strips scattert.’ •iinong the rest in 
such a way that all is cuitivoteil at one operation, 
avd the villagers are not cabed op to the demesne 
farm to work on stated days. I'hjsi he interprets 
as something inter*^’.ediate b^l vceu the tribute paid 
to a great over-lord by a pra. ' M-aily .self-dependent 
community, and the full miii trial system. Asa 
further sign of tiarsition he cites the fact that in 
the ejirliiir records few manorial ofiicers appear, 
but in the later a large class of “sergeants.” In 
early days the gathering of tribute for an over-lord 
and the supervision of a few manorial services did 
not need so great a staff of intermediaries. A 
further point against those who argue for an original 
servile community is the constant presence of free¬ 
holders (see FuEBiiOLi), Historicai.) who only do 
.slight services, but yet aie full members of the 
village group ; and the manorial court furnishes 
another argumenj; for their presence and efiectivc 
influence, for servile suitors could never by them¬ 
selves have acquired the position of judges in 
litigation. Furthermore the transfer of land is 
effected by an appeal to communal, testimony (see 
Commune), and custom and self-government prevail 
over attempts at capricious change. Everywhere, 
even during the feudal period, Vinogradoff finds 
traces remaining of a peasant cla.ss which formerly 
lived and worked in self-dependent communities, 
paying tribute to and owning the general authority 
of a great over-lord, “ whose claims may be political 
and affect thoTseinblance of ownership, but do not 
give rise to the manorial connection between estate 
and village.” 

These cautious words do not* exclude the idea 
that the manor is <luo to the Roman occupation, 
and they permit the view that the early village 
community was a mixture of free and nnfree 
elements. 

Tha above are the theories which appear to have 
the best claim to public attention at present. Tlie 
older notions, which are generally discarded, are 
amply set forth under Mark System. Unbiassed 
study of the results of the Teutonic conquest on 
the Romano-British population may lead to settled 
ideas as regards England. Too great stress is 
undoubtedly laid by such writers as Freeman on 
extreme expressions used by the chroniclers. Tlie 
city of Bath, to take an entirely unnoticed example, 
was captured from the Britons by Ceawlin in 577, 
and was “destroyed” by the Normans in 1088, 
and yet the Gesta Stephani (Rolls ed., 37, 38) de¬ 
scribe the “ arched chambers ” of the Roman baths 
as the resort of invalids and loungers in the year 
1138. It is clear that the heathen Saxons who 
would spare Roman baths might attach some value 
to Roman agriculture, and might retain, at least 
as slaves, communities of cultivators who could 
grow corn in plenty for their use (see SEBVUa). 
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And two passages from Bede {Engl, Tlist. Soc.^ 
ed. ii. 62, 234) are significant on this point. 
Referring to a date before 705, lie writes of the 
lirilones qui Occidentalibus Saxonih^issvhditi eranU 
Britons living in subjectioji in Wessex, and then, 
under date 681, he states that there were 250 servi 
on 87 hides at Selsey. But there were 7000 hides 
of cultivable land in the South Saxon kingdom 
(see IIiDK), which included Selsey, so that without 
for a rnofnent insisting on strict proportion, which 
would give 20,000 slaves, we get figures which 
cannot at so early a date represent Saxons reduced 
to bondage, but must indicate a Romano-British 
population spared to act as labourers. 

[All t)ni books in the list appended to Mark 
Systkm, bear, like the article itself, directly upon 
village communities. To them may be added the 
following:—0. L. (lomme, Tlie Village Community^ 
1890.— The Nineteenth t.lentury^ Jan. 1896, pp. 
69*86.—F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book aiul 
lieynml. Ba<len-Powell, The Indian Village Cam- 
viunity^ 1896.] B. H, 

VILLANO, Fii.ii'PO (18th century), was a 
Neapolitan jurist. 

In his Disrorsi econojnio'-polUici he follows the 
mercantile system, but would protect not only 
manuliictures but also agriculture. He studied 
tlM5 condition of the kingdom of Nai>lcs and pro¬ 
posed the rc-orgauisation of the taxation, particu¬ 
larly as to taxes on consumption, which he prefers 
to direct taxes. 

On the other hand he quite fails to understand 
the question of the population, which ho desired 
to see increased. 

To combat usury, as it is injurious to agriculture, 
Villano proposes establisliing a public bank to 
receive agricultural products to be sold at a reason¬ 
able ])rofit, or to advance money on them to the 
agriculturists. 

Cotio t(uh(nn(tle; ovvero discorsi ecmuvnico- 
j)<ifitia\ 1768-70. 

[Fornari, Delle teorie economirJie nelle proviiu'ie 
napoletanej ii., 1888 ; -Uobbi, Im concorrenza 
eMera, etc., 1888; - llicca Salerno, Stoida delle 
dottrine jitmuziarie in Italia, 1881]. U. H. 

VILLANUS. 

Villamis, p. ; Villriii Ti'iiurc, p. rijti; VilliMH.age, 

p. 

Vii.i.anus. St I icily a inan of .s»‘rvile con¬ 
dition holding usually one Vikoatk of land, 
this is the Iburfh part «))' a in the com- 

Tiion li(dds of a Manob by base .sorvice.s ; but the 
term is somctiiues applied to one of free status 
who holds laml by servile tenure, 'rhere were 
also villeins not .settled on the soil who j»aid 
CliEVAGK (y. t».) for living outside the manor .as 
artificers, and there must have been, as well, 
tho sons of villeins acting ns labourers, like 
the homines qiii serviuni euira domos pat rum 
su4>nini meutioiied in the Peterborough Liber 
Niger (p. 163). The w'ord idllanue, the 
feminine of wliich is nuf/nu, is in an economic 
sense oppo.sod to libere tenens, while tho corre- 
siKUiding terms juitivus or ru-stiem denote unfree 
■Ulus as contrasted with tho condition of a 


liber homo (see Li bere Tenentes). Before tho 
conquest it was the equivalent of ceorl or gebur, 
as in the Rectitudines (Thorpe, Aruiient Laws, 
p. 185) and the body of 108,407 villani of 
Domesday no doubt included these classes, and 
probably, too, many free men holding in 
villeinage, for it must be remembered that 
Domesday treats of units of taxation and units 
of service, and was a census of responsibility 
and geldability, not of men and their status. 

The ceorls had at an earlier date been person¬ 
ally free and could become thegn-worthy. Some 
were probably free at the time of the conquest; 
but the manorial system under tho Anglo- 
Saxon kings had tended to reduce the peasantry 
to dependence, and Domesday Book shows, 
perhaps, their lowest depression. Later records, 
such as tho Domesday of St. Paul’s, show an 
upward development by which some became 
libere tenentes, while the term custumarius 
applied to tlie others, notably in the Extenia 
Manerii (4 Ed. I.), marks a position in which, 
though they were still in legal theory subject 
to the absolute will of the lord of the manor, 
tliat will moved in practice on the lines ol 
custom, and left undisturbed tho man who duly 
performed his services. The villanus could not 
({uit the manor, and of course could not sell his 
holding; he was tallaged at the will of tho 
lord ; ho paid Mercket {q.v,) on the marriage 
of his daughter, and a fine on the sale of cattle ; 
his son could not be ordained witliout the lord’s 
leave ; he was liable to serve as Reeve, and hia 
minor offences were punished at the halimote. 
Legally he was viewed as annexed to the free¬ 
hold, and so, througli a technicality, could not 
be devi.sed by will : but ho could be sold, and 
deeds of sale of villeins are extant. His lands 
could be confiscated, but this probably seldom 
happened. Maitland (p. 45) gives a case in 
whicli a villein is ousted for denying that he is 
nativus, but is put back on confessing his servile 
status. On his death his holding passed to his 
youngest son {Ramsey CarluL, i. 372), who paid 
a relief, and tho widow paid a Heriot for her 
life interest. To prevent claims of freedom, 
genealogies of villeins were carefully kept, for 
if a vilkmus could not be shown to be nativus, 
unfree by birth, the law would declare him free 
ill status. If a lord treated his villein as a free 
man, granting, for instance, land to him and 
his heirs, the act operated as a manumission. 
A villein could not maintain an action against 
his lonl except for bodily injury or deprivation 
of Waynaqe {q.v.) ; but he could do so against 
any other person, for ho was free in respect to 
all men except his lord. It has been asserted 
that villeins could not serve as jurors, but 
manorial records (Maitland, Marmial Cmrts, 
p. 94 ; and Select Civil Pleas, case 123) show 
that they did so in the halimote. They formed 
part of the juries which made the Domesday 
returns, and villeins habitually went with theif 
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reeves to the courts of the hundred aftd the 
shire. Villeins, too, came under the system of 
Frankpledge, and Avere thus free men as re¬ 
gards the criminal law. These facts would alone 
show that they Avere far removed from slavery. 

A villein’s normal holding, a virgate, 
commonly of about thirty acres, Avith rights of 
grazing cattle on the Avaste, and with grass 
rights as avcII, AA'as in Anglo-Saxon times 
usually stocked by the lord Avith tAvo oxen— 
tliat is a fourth part of the gi eat plough team 
of eight oxen, a unit of labour Avhich determined 
in a practical way the unit of assessment, the 
hide, of Avhich a virgate aams one quarter, and a 
bovate an eighth part. In ad<lition, as appears 
from the JiedlliulincSj he b 'd a cow and six 
sheep, end was provided Avith farming and 
household imydcnir.'. !s. In return lie or his 
substituLo worked, as a rule, for three or four 
days in the week from Michaclmaci to 1st 
August on the lord’s demesne lands at plou J.- 
ing, harroAviiig, and other thhl labour. Often, 
too, he was hound to provide seed. At harvest 
time ho Avorked still harder, and hroAight all 
his family, except his wife and groAvn-up 
daughters, with him into the field. There 
were the ploughing Precari^ a-t other 
times in addition (see Services, Predial and 
Military). Usually he paid a small annual 
sura of money as Avell, and rendered at specified 
dates a fixed number of chickens and other 
produce. In some manors an ell of cloth was 
required, an exaction which points to weaving 
as a common home industry. The annual 
value of this labour varied very much. From 
5s. to 8s. is a common reckoning, though 
there is an entry in the Testa de Nevill, 
p. 186, c. 2, Avhich v.alues the annual services 
of a villein (probably after extensive commuta¬ 
tions) at 8jd.; but those of a nat ivics (yperarim^ 
an agricultural labourer, at 8s. 4^d. It is 
clear, hoAvever, that on the average the vUlani 
had a good margin of profit from their 
holdings. 

Occasionally, even in early times, a villein 
commuted his services for money payments, 
and these commutations frequently led to 
successful assertions of freedom. The villeins 
on land in ancient demesne Avere chiefly villein 
Socmen, men free in status holding land in 
villenage. In all manors the lord would tend 
to view the mechanism as a Avhole, and if his 
demesne lands Avere well cultivated by the united 
teams of his peasantry, and if the stipulated 
produce was duly ollered, he Avould have no 
inducement to disturb the Avorking of a profit¬ 
able co-operative organisation; while the 
early rolls of manorial courts show that there 
Avas in fact little wanton interference on his 
part. Occasionally the body of servile tenants 
appears to have been treated as a community, 
exchanging or adjusting claims with their 
lord, to whom they were often personally bound 
VOL. Ill 


by an oath of fealty (Maitland, Select Pleasy 
Manorialy p. 172). In fact, throughout 
xiianorial records there is an inconsistency 
betAveen the legal vicAV of the villanus and his 
visibly sustained rights and privileges. 

The early practii- > of commuting i’crvices for 
fixed money paymcnls, the steady influence of 
the church, and the tendency of judicial 
decisions in favour of freedonij prepared the 
way for the breakdown of tl-. manorial system 
Avhich was to folio av in the i ltli and loth 
centuries. 

The gradual rise from tue p' sL'on of \rillein 
to that of co])yhohler began very early; but 
its first definite stage is m' /ked by the Year 
Book of 4.2 Ed. III., which, in stating that if 
a customary tenant does not perform his 
services liis land may bo seized, shows that on 
duo performance his holding Avas then legally 
secure (see Copyhold). This alone would 
shoAv that the system of cultivation by a 
servile tenantry was breaking down. Many 
became free labourers, and the Black Death 
of 1348, by causing a dearth of cultivators, led 
to the statute of labourers, 23 Ed. III. c. i., 
by which hired service was made compulsory 
on all who had np definite means of living, and 
an artificial restriction Avas placed on the rates 
of hiring of the important class of free culti¬ 
vators and Avorkmen (see Labour Statutes). 

The statutes 1 Ric. II. c. 6, and 2 Ric. II. 
c. 7, shoAv the smouldering of the rebellion 
among the peasantry which broke into flame in 
1381, Avhen the villeins extorted the charters 
of freedom which were annulled by 5 Ric. 
II. c. 7. Court rolls and other records 
of servitude were destroyed to an extent which 
necessitated the special provisions of 6 Ric. 
II. c. 9. Other methods by which the villeins 
Avere seeking enfranchisement were met by 
futile statutes, some of which restricted the 
pOAver of apprenticing children of the peasant 
class. These appear in the 9 th and 12th 
years of Richard II. and the 4th and 7th of 
Henry IV., and mark a late stage in the ruin 
of the system. It lingered, however, for many 
years, and Fitzherbert {SurveyingCy c. xiii. ed. 
1639, p. 31) wrote of bondmen continuing 
in some places, while in 1536 their existence 
was publicly recognised by an abortive bill for 
their manumission. Mr. Hubert Hall has 
found a case in Elizabeth’s reign in which 
predial services were exap^ed by a lord of a 
manor at Gimingham in Norfolk. But the 
queen exerted herself in favour of the villeins, 
and in 1574 issued a commission for the en¬ 
franchisement of those on certain royal manors 
{Fosderay ed. 1713, xv. 731). Law caserf in 
which Adllehago was pleaded appear as late as 
1617, and relics of serfdom seem to have 
existed considerably later. 

The case of the Scotch colliers who, it is 
stated in the act 39 Geo. Ill, c. 56, were “ in 

2 s 
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a slate of bonda^^e ” iu )7t)9 is, however, 
jirobubly not one of licreditary serfdom, but ol 
entanglement iu legal dillicultics. 

[Vinogradoir, Villainage in Kngland. —Cunning¬ 
ham, (Jnnrlh of Knglish hiihtslry and (Jominerce, 
18110. —K. VV. Maitland, Meet l‘Lcas in Manorial 
(Jnurla and Meet Civil Pleas (Selden Soc.).— 
Cartulary, Rolls Series. — PeUrborough 
Ckronidc, Cannlen Son.—Setdjohm, Village Com- 
munilies. -Ilowell’s State Trials, xx. 35-49.] 

H. H. 

ViM.iciN TEtN'iiUR, or tenure at the will of 
the lord of the manor by the render of base 
servieos (see Skjivicics, Predial ; ViLLANU.s; 
ainl Wrkk-work). R. H. 

ViMn:iNA(jK. Tlie servile condition in which 
lliii bulk of tlie English peasantry are found 
in the nth (ionlury, and in whicli Ihcy con- 
tiniKMl down to about the middle of the 
14tb. From that time the vilhdn class lasic<l 
in decreasing niiinbcrs and i?i improving con- 
(litions until, by the beginning of the l7th 
ecinLiiry, villenago had pivudb'.ally disappeared 
from England (see Vii.LANUs). 

in old I'ecoi’ds the word villenagium, liowcvor, 
ofb*n means the part of a manor allocated to the 
vilhjins, or rather the sum of the scattered acre 
strii)S held by them. In the Jtamsey Cartulary, 
for ifistauee (ii. 37), we read “de villenagio 
sunt ibi qiiinque bydicf* R. H. 

\MELE1N. Skk VfLLANUs. 

VlIdiEXACE. »See VlM,J<;i\A(JK. 
VIEEENEIIVE - llAUCEMOXT, Vioomte 
Aliian J)K (1781-1S50), born at the Chateau of 
8t. Alban (Var.), became a jnefect under the 
cjiipiro and the restoration, and a deputy during 
the monarchy of 1830. Ho was perhaps the 
earliest to describe his economic tenets as 
“ (yhrislian,” (lius subordinating the science to 
the leaclu’ng of the llible end the doctrines of 
the Roman C'atbolio church. 

Of his two works, the first, Econvmie politique 
chrclienne ou rechnrhrs sur la nature et les causes 
da pauprrisme en France i t eu Europe ct sur les 
uwjfcn.s ill' le sotiloiirr ct dc le pricenir vols. 8vo, 
1831), as tlie suh-tiUe .shows us, only discusses 
indigence, cliarity, ainl benevolence. 

He seeks to foniKl political economy on new prin¬ 
ciples in opposiiioii to tho.se which tlie econonii.st.s 
—especially in England—with whom he couples 
J. Ih Say, have taken a.s the bases of their works. 
He ]>ities Fr.inee for having nndergono “the great 
catastrophe of the rovolntion of 1789,” which he 
attributed to the anti-religious and anli-monaichie.al 
spirit diffused through that country, .and he fore¬ 
tells for England “ a catastrophe inevitable, more 
or le.ss near, and without doubt terrible, ” Besides 
these faults, resulting from tho.sjurit of the system 
which inspired their author, there is a great deal 
well said in his work, and which clashes, though 
nnconseioii.sly. with his expresse«l viow.x. He made 
an exception among his countrymen, which should 
be noticed, iu favour of MAi/mrs, declaring that 
this author ** proclaimed sorrowful though striking 
and serious truths.” 


Villeiienvc-BargemonPs second book —Ilistoirt 
de VJiconomie politique, ou Eludes historiques, 
pUilosophiques et rdigieuses sur VAconomie poli¬ 
tique des peuples anciens et viodemes (2 vols. 
8vo, 1841), is—even more than Beanqui’s work 
with a nearly similar title—rather a history of 
facts than of ideas. 

The economic literature referred to in this work 
.show'.s wide reading compared to that of Blanqui, 
and is on this account interesting to study; unfortu¬ 
nately the author cannot persuade himself to break 
with his religious beliefs, and he too readily subordi¬ 
nates to these the principles of his science. Thus 
he reproaches the author of the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments for having omitted any consideration of 
moral and religious ideas in his Wealth of Nations. 
“ Thus it is that modern political economy arose ” 
—in it products are no longer made for man, but 
man for products. In a word, though sentiment, 
according to Villenenve-Bargemont, should prevail, 
cold reason is tlie rule. But the author had 
happier inspirations than these. Preferring, from 
the religious ami moral point of view, agriculture 
to manufactures, he a.ssi^tcd in founding, in 1822, 
the celebrated model farm at Roville (Vosges), 
which was directed by Mathieu de Hombaslk until 
his death in 1843. a. o. f. 

VILLEBMll:, Louis Keni5 (1782-1863), 
born and died at Paris. Patient and in¬ 
dustrious, an acute observer, an able theorist, 
striving to reconcile, as far as i)ossible, the 
requirements of tlio present with economic 
principle, Villermo liad a large .sliare in intro¬ 
ducing the law of 12th March 1841 into Prance, 
amended 19th May 1874 and 2nd November 
1892. This law aimed at the protection of 
children employed in factories, and to bring 
about similar good resulbs to tho.so produced in 
England by the acts of 1833, 1844, and 1878 
(see Factory Acts). 

Having been directed by the Institute {Academit 
dcs Sciences morales et polUiques), of which he had 
been a member since 1832, to enquire into the 
condition of factory workers, he visited the 
principal indu.strial centres of France, and brought 
out, in 1810, hi.s Tableau de Vital physique et 
moral des ovvriers employis dans les manufactures 
de colon, de laine. et de soie (2 vols. 8vo). This 
work contained the,results of eJiquiries made on 
tlie .spot, ami supplied information collected with 
the most commendable and conscientious imparti¬ 
ality. His conclusions were against invoking 
stale intervention in favour of adiilt-s. Like 
Charles Dunoyer, who.se liberal principles he 
adojited, he maintained that “nothing more can 
he done for workmen who rely on their own 
unaided efforts, and always keep their expenses 
within their meams, and steadily lay by ” ; but he 
invokes tlie protection of the law for the children, 
those poor irrespoii.sible beings whose sufferings 
he sympathetically de.scribes, sometimes breaking 
into tierce indignation.^ 

The work quoted above is not the only book 
hy Villcrme deserving notice. Ho was also the 

1 At the present lime this work is interesting from a 
historical point of view, as a description of the condition 
of the factory hands some half century since. 
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autlior of many reports on prisons, tlie move¬ 
ment of population, workmen’s associations, Crr<^s 
OuvRikRES, accidents caused by machinery, etc. 

A doctor by profession, he early ceased to 
practise, and devoted himself to questions of public 
hygiene. During the 1832 epidemic of cholera in 
France, he resumed medical work, and courage¬ 
ously laboured among the sufferers, only ceasing 
his efforts when the scourge disappeared, a. o. f. 

VILLES FRANCHES AND CHARTERED 
TOWNS. In the 13th century the kings of 
England frequently granted charters to English 
towns, which after receiving a' charter usimlly 
became known as boroughs ; but that word also 
api)lies to towns that were co ^jailed at the 
time of the Domesday survey, as Totnes and 
Barnstaple. The charters conioned many and 
various privileges ; me were much wider and 
more ext-vusivc than others. Sometimes they 
were only granted by reference ; thus the charter 
lo Hartlepool (1201) conferred on the burge> . , 
there th« oame liberties and iVanchises as were 
enjoyed by the burgesses of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
In Franco such chartered towns were known 
as Villen Franches. 

The privileges enjoyed by burgesses have 
been classified by Sir F. Pollock and Professor 
Maitland as follows: (1) Privileges of jurisdiction, 
such as the right of not being impleaded except 
in the courts of the Borough ; or the franchise 
of the return of writs, which were executed by 
the bailiffs or other oflBcers of the borough 
instead of by the sheriff of the county. (2) 
Privileges of tenure, such as the right of 
disposing of land by will. (3) Mercantile 
privileges, such as freedom from toll outside the 
borough. (4) Power to farm the borough— 
that is, to take the borough tolls, to receive 
the profits of the borough courts, and the 
rents whicli before the grant were paid to the 
king. (5) Power to elect officers such as 
coroners and bailiffs, or a mayor; but it 
should be noticed that a Mayor was not an 
essential officer of a borough. (6) Power to 
make bye-laws, though these were usually of 
narrow application. (7) Certain limited powers 
of self-taxation. (8) Power to form gilds 
merchant to maintain the mercantile privileges 
gi-anted by the charter. 

These privileges were not always enjoyed 
together ; they were often gi’anted by different 
charters. Nor did the grant necessarily make 
a borough ; many manors enjoyed most of the 
usual privileges, but not the title of a borough. 

During the 13th century, and especially 
during the reign of Edward L, many new 
boroughs were created, but afterwards this 
happened less frequently. As government be¬ 
came more centralised and the incidents of the 
feudal system less grievous, there were fewer 
advantages to be gained by these privileges. 
It has been stated that Edward I. granted 
charters as part of a settled policy; he certainly 


gi-auted a large number to small but rising 
towns, such as Mcleombo Regis in Dorsetsbiro. 

I But his charters were of the same form as those 

I of earlier kings ; the one granted to Melcombe 
Regis (1280), for instance, was little wider than 
the one which Kiv.g John granted to North¬ 
ampton (1200). They, no doubt, did iniudi to 
develop trade and industry ; but it is [nobable 
that a charter was usually granted for pecuniary 
rather than political reasons ; ‘be king sold and 
the burgesses bought privileges ; see Gilds), 

fPollock and Maitland, Hisc-n / <■/' English LaWt 
Cambridge, 1885, 8vo- — Mait aiiu, Domesday 
Book Beyond, Cainbrk;;^^, 1807, 8vo.— 
Maitland, Tovmshii) and B^'oiigh, Cambridge, 
1S98, 8vo. ^ O. J. T. 

VILLES NEUVES. In the 13/ii century a 
large miniber of towns wore bnilt in the south 
of France upon a certain dcfiuife plan ; they are 
called Villes Neuves. Their principal streets all 
ran in the same direction, and were connected 
with one another by nan’ower lanes at right 
angles to them, so that the houses stood upon 
rectangular plots. There was usually a large 
square in the centre of the town for a market¬ 
place, but in one corner of it there was a church 
and gi’aveyard. The two principal streets did 
not run through the square, but passed along 
two sides of it. Montpazier in the department 
of Dordogne is an excellent example of such a 
town. They were built to encourage commerce 
and were free from the jurisdiction of the 
neighbouring feudal lords, who looked upon 
their growth with much jealousy. They also 
enjoyed other extensive liberties and privileges. 
Most of them were built by Edward I. in 
Aquitaine ; but similar towns had been founded 
in France before his time. Some towns of this 
nature were also built in England, of these 
Winchclsea and Kingston-upoii-Hull are good 
instances.—Turner, Domestic Architecture in 
Englarid, Oxford, 1851, 8vo. o. j. t. 

VILLIAUME,’ Nicolas (1818-1877). This 
economist deserves notice as an early dissemin¬ 
ator of the doctrines of State Socialism, at that 
time hatdly recognised in France. 

He published several historical work.s, as 
llistoire de la Rhglution de 1789, and the 
Nouveau traiU d^Economie 'politique, 2 vols. 
1857, which passed through two editions. He 
maintained in this work the arguments in favour 
of government interference, progres.sive taxation, 
the suppression of the power of bequest to 
collateral relations, and tire limitation of the 
rate of interest. These views, though scarcely 
heretical, drew upon him a severe admonition 
from Monsieur Hippolyte Pa.ssy in a report to 
the Institut (see Journal des Economisles, 15th 
August 1857), and a very flattering letter from 
John Stuart Mill. o. o. 

VINCENT, J. C. M. DE. See Gournay. 

VINGTIEME. One of the most obvious 
defects of French finance before the revolution 
was the exemption of the privileged classes 
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from ilircct tixaiioo, Tlic injustice of tlic 
system was strilun.i^ly clcjiictod liy Vauban 
in llio DiNiK ItovALU, in wliicli lie advocated 
the substitution of one universal tax on income 
in j)lacc of tlio existing imposts. The book 
wajj burned and the author dis;(raccd, but the 
government did not forget the lesson which it 
80 bitterly resented. In 1710 Desmarets, the 
controller-general, reduced to great financial 
straits by tln3 war of the Spanish Succession, 
induced the king and council to impose a 
Dixiinm based on the projiosal of Vauban, not 
instead of, but in addition to, all the existing 
taxes. I5y the edict of lOtli October all incomes, 
whatever their origin, and whatever the rank 
of the liolder, were to pay the tax ; the assess¬ 
ment was to be based on tlie returns of the 
tax-payers ; all disjmtcs wore to be decided by 
the inteiidants, subject to an appeal to the 
loyal council. No such blow had yet been 
struck at the cdilice of privilege in Fi-ance, and 
a cry of indignation was raised by nobles, 
clergy, ami the ollicial classes. As usual their 
agitation was 8uccc.ssful. The clergy soon in- 
duceil the pious king to grant them a formal 
exemption. One after another most of the 
jiowerful corjioiations, the pui/s d'Hats^ and 
many of the larger towns, arranged to pay a 
commutation in place of a direct assijHsment. 

Tlio dixUnie was abolished in 1717, but as 
soon as war began its revival was at once con¬ 
sidered necessary. Thus it was reiinposed 
from 1733-1730 for th(3 war of the Tolish 
Succession, and again from 1711-1749 for the 
war of the Austrian Succession. The expendi¬ 
ture in this latter war was enormous; and 
though the military expenses were reduced 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the burden 
of in Iciest oil loans had so enormously increased 
that AlACiiAUi/r, the controller-general, found 
it impossible to conduct the government with¬ 
out some otlicr direct tax in adtlition to the 
'fAiLi.E and the CAvrrATioN. But the dirihne 
was .still detested by the privileged ordci-s. It 
hatl alway.s been regarded a.s ])ccnliarly a war 
tax, and the king had foiinally promised its 
ahclilion on the t«‘rmination of hostilities. In 
these circuinslances Macliault determined to 
get rhl of the name d/.nVme, but to keep the 
tax itself while reducing the nominal charge 
by a half. He reekoned that if the excmptioii.s 
and commutations were abolished the vimjtiimc 
would bring ill almo.st a.s much a.s its predeee.ssor, 
and that its collect ion in time of pe.acc would 
remler posslldo the gradual reduction of the 
public debt. 

Accordingly in May 1749, a royal edict sub¬ 
stituted the x'iivjtu'iiu for the dixUmc^ and 
ordered its imposition upon all classes, privileged 
and non-priviloged. On the outbreak of the 
Seven Years’AVar in 1766 a second viuifficme 
was imposed, and in the later years of Die war 
a third, but this was abolished in 1764. The 


inwjlitivieSf though always unpopular, were 
undoubtedly the fairest of the direct taxes in 
France. Adam Smith (bk. v. ch. ii.), in dis¬ 
cussing the reform of French linance, suggests 
Die abolition of the Taillis and the Capitation 
and the collection of an equivalent revenue by 
increasing the vinglUTnes. Undoubtedly such 
a mea.sure would have remedied some of the 
chief grievances of the lower classes. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the equality 
of incidence iircseribed by the edict of 1749 
was carried out in actual administration. The 
clergy were successful in maintaining the 
exemption they had enjoyed from the 
and the d'Uats and many corporations 

succeeded, after a lengthy struggle, in securing 
their right to compound, and their composition 
was far below their real obligations. 

The only incomes which were at all regularly 
taxed were those derived from real property, 
and Adam Smith compares the vingtUines, 
which should have been an Income Tax, to the 
Kiiglish Land Tax as settled under William 
and Mary. But perhaps the worst aluise arose 
from the private negotiations by which the 
nobles secured very advantageous terms from 
the royal ollieers. Calonnk admitted that 
the tax would have brought in twice as much 
but for the favour accorded to the nobles. 
The letter from a noble to the intendant of his 
district has been frequently quoted; “Your 
sensitive heart will never allow a father of my 
rank to be strictly taxed for his twentieths 
like one of the common people.” Thus the 
principle of inequality, which in France seemed 
to be irresistible, succeeded in affecting a tax 
Avhich bad been oiiginally imposed witli the 
greatest parade of equality. 

[Olamageraii, Jlistoirc de VlmpOt en France^ 
tome ITI.—Ga.squct, PrCcis des Instiiutimis de 
VAncicime France. — Adam Smith, Wealth oj 
XatufUSf bk. v. oh. ii.] R. L. 

VIOLET, Thomas (fl. 1635-1662), was a 17th 
century free trader. The Advancement of 
Merchandise (1651), republished as Mysteries 
and Secrets of Trade Affairs (1653), was, 
like Potter’s Humble Projwsals (1651), dedi¬ 
cated to the council of trade wliose dclibera- 
tioushe had, since the 20th August 1650, been 
ordered to a.ssist. Tlie cai*dinal principles of ^ 
his book—“Let every man come in to trade 
according to their skill,”—“ Let no man have a 
greater privilege Dian another”—were aimed 
at the privileged tmding companies whose 
privileges, he said, raised imports and exports 
I some 30 per cent in price, and thereby im- 
i poverished “the general ” (consumer) “ for the 
benefit of the few” (producers), and enabled 
foreigners to undersell English producers. 

The reasoning was inspired by Sir K Sandys 
(1604) {Journal of House of Commons^ i. 218), 
who was director of monopolising companie.s most 
of his life, and by Misselden who denied that 
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exclusive privileges meant monopoly {Fret Trade^ 
1622); I. R.’s The Trades Increase (1616), p. 
61, and Brent’s Discourse (1645), anticipated 
Violet’s conclusions. Three extensions of these 
principles were more or less original; (1) the 
abolition of “alien customs’’—a device tried in 
1539 (Schanz, Englische llaTulelspolitUc^ vol. i. 
pp. 86, 372) ; (2) the plantation of foreign 
capitalists and artificers, and their Naturaliza¬ 
tion (<?.v.)* with power to buy land—this scheme 
was inspired, not by Francis Bacon, whose sugges¬ 
tions were dictated by an old-world contempt for 
traders ( Works^ ed. Spedding, Vi. 449), but by 
those twin panegyrics on trade, TI. Robinson’s 
EvglawVs Safety in Trades Eiicrease (p. 18) and 
L. Roberts’ Treasure of Trail!'.e (p. 14); (3) his 
policy ot “ free ports,’’ whence imports could be 
r e exported withonr duty, had been anticipated 
by Jan;c:. T.‘o aiid Charles I.’s dispensation.-* 
(Misseldeii’a Oirrle of Covimerce^ ]^p. 127 ; 

16 Car. b e. 25, 29, ol), and by Robin;'"”.’’ 
Ihicfe Considerations (1649), .nid Mun’s not >«.t 
published English Treasure by Foreign Trade 
(p. 21), and was endorsed by B. W.’s Free 
Ports (1652), the author of The Merchant^ Remon¬ 
strance (1659), and in a t(intative way by the 
legislature in 1656 (Scobell’s Parliament Acts^ 
p. 388) and 1662 (14 Car. H. c. 11, §§ 25, 27). 
Madoison (1656), like Robinson in his earlier 
works, also urged free ports, but not for aliens. 
The object of this policy was to divert the carry¬ 
ing trade from Holland. 

In advocating the prohibition of or high duties 
on imported luxuries, a political lent, a bank, and 
mercantile courts, ho followed Robinson {q.v.)^ 
but his scheme for the latter is more matured 
than those of Robinson, Roberts (1641), Philopatris 
(1651), Lambe (1657), the author of The Merchant^ 
Remmistrance (1659), or Crauocke (J1660), and 
may be compared with Ohilu’s scheme. 

He also wrote pamphlets, e.g. Ilnmhle Declara- 
tion (1643), Proposals (1656), 2'rue Discovery 
(1659), Appeal to Coesar (1660), in support of 
the most reactionary bullionism ; and in these 
he often borrows the language of Malynes. Not 
that he did not know better (Cal. of State Paj»ers, 
Bom. Ser., 1651-52, p. 25), but penal laws against 
melting down and exporting bullion had been 
meat and drink to him. Persecutor by ta.ste— 
whether of Jews or the East India Company— 
and goldsmith by trade, he had smuggled bullion 
(t6, 1661, p. 13), then prosecuted his fellow- 
smugglers in the Star Chamber (1635-43), and had 
played these same tricks under the protectorate 
{ih. 1659, p. 273), and his sinister advocacy of 
bullionism—including royal dispensations and 
Star Chamber prosecutions—in his Appeal to 
Caesar (1660) doubtless contributed to the anti- 
bullionist reaction of 1663. Like other bullionists 
of that date he wished also to penalise the export 
of corn, wool, leather, munitions of war, etc. His 
resistance to milled coin, Answer to Libds of 
Blondeau, 1653, and his advocacy of royal ex¬ 
changers (see Exchanger Royal), and private 
coinages of copper, were merely intere.sted. 

[Snellino, View of Silver Coin^ pp. 43, 44. 
View of Copper Coin, p. 35.] J. D. R. 

YIRGA. The steward of a Manor, when 


admitting a new customa?y tenant, iisimlly 
handed to him a rod (virga), received from the 
out-going tenant, as a symbol of the transfer of 
rights, and an entry being then made in tlie 
court roll, the trau-action was complete. This 
custom has descended to modern times, r. h. 

VIROATE. One-fourth of a Hide, which was 
the Domesday unit of assossjnent. The hide 
cannot be viewed as a inca. of surface of 
land, for it really expressed the value as regards 
taYJirion of that portion of 120 ■ 'res which was 
in cultivation duvijjg the cut. one year. ’I'his 
would vary according to tl't mode of working 
the land. Under the two-f hi system it may 
be regarded as the ta.x vj of sixty acres. 
Under the Three-bield System ( . i.) it would 
be the equivalent on eighty aero.s. The share 
of pasture land annexed to each liolding is 
thus not reckoned in the aoi cage. An average 
virgato was therefore about thirty acres scattered 
in strips over the common fields of a manor ; 
but there were great variations in some places. 
It was the usual holding of a Villein.- From 
fifteen to twenty acres of it would bo ploughed 
each year, and a proportion of the pasture land 
and waste would .bo held with it. r. h. 

VIRGILIO, Jacopo (1824-1891). Virgilio 
taught for many years at the technical high 
school of Genoa, and founded and directed the 
higher school of commerce in that city. 

Virgilio left several economic works—chiefly 
practical in nature; of these the principal is on 
emigration ; he advocates spontaneous and in¬ 
dividual emigration, which ho considers very 
advantageous, and he shows the objections to the 
steps taken by governments to prevent emigration. 
In another woi’k on the fundamental conception of 
economics, he combines a dissertation on the theory 
with the modern scientific train of thought, giving 
especial im])ortance to the inductive method. 

Virgilio in his other works discusses the mer¬ 
chant navy, railways, and the history of trade with 
much ability. 

Ddle migrazioni transatlantiche degli italiani, 
1868 .—questione delC emigrazione, 1874.— 
Principii di economia politica, 1866-66 .—Concetti 
fondamentali della scienza economica, 1882.— 
Storia del cvmmerdo, 1891. U. ii. 

VIRGINIA COMPANY, The. This company 
took its origin from a charter granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to Walter Ralegh, in 1584. 
The charter authorised him ‘*to discover 
such remote heathen and barbarous lands, 
not actually possessed by any Christian prince 
nor inhabited by Christian people, as to liiin. . . 
shall seem good,” with licence to remain there 
and to fortify them, notwithstanding the statutes 
against subjects departing the realm. Full 
licence was given “to take or lead such of our 
subjects as shall willingly accompany him,” and 
to employ such 8hipj)ing, etc., as might be 
necessary. Enjoyment was granted to Raleigh 
and his heirs of “all the soil of such lands or 
towns in the same,” the fifth part cf the gold 
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and silver obtained being reserved to the crown. 
The land was to be held by homage. The con¬ 
ception of “Greater Britain” was involved in 
the clause conceding to the settlers and their 
children “all the privileges of free denkens 
and persons native of England.” The widest 
legal jurisdiction over life and property was 
granted to Raleigh and his heirs. In a word, 
a tributary kingdom was created. Armed 
with those i)rcrogatives Raleigh despatched two 
v(^ssol.s on a voyage of discovery in the spring 
of 1584. They took possession of the island 
of Roanoke, five miles from the coast of North 
Carolina, and returned in September with a 
glowing account of their acquisition. Raleigh 
thereupon cquii)[)Cfl an expedition consisting 
of “a fleet of .seven sailes with one hundred 
householders and many things necc.ssary to 
begin a new state,” which left Plymouth in 
April 1585 under the celebrated Sir Richard 
Grenville. The territory to bo colonised was 
already designated by the name of Virginia, 
as a compliment to the ([ueeu. The .settlers 
disembarked at Roanoke, and explored the 
coast of the mainland, but scarcity of provisions 
and the hostility of the natives caused them to 
ro-embaik for England with Sir Eraiicis Drake, 
who at the head of an Engli.sh fleet anchored 
at the island in Juno 1580. In 1587 Raleigh 
made an effort to retrieve this disaster, lie 
granted a charter of incorporation to thirty-two 
per.son.s, nineteen of t hem merchants of London, 
umhn* the style of “Governor and Assistants of 
the ci ty of Raleigh in Virginia. ” Hi.s purpose was 
to establish a colony at Chesai)eake bay, and 150 
settlers were desjtatched on board throe ships. 
They returned to Roanoke, intending to [»ick 
up some men who had been left there by Sir 
R. Grenville, and with them to proceed to 
Chesapeake Bay. Tlie men w'cre not to be 
found, and after a sojourn at Roanoke of more 
than n year this colony wa.s massacred by tlie 
Imlians. Thus ended the Virginia Company. 
Its work was afterwards taken up with more 
success by the. fjondou Adventurers’ Company, 
called also the South Virginia ComiKuiy, which 
received a charter from James 1. in lOOtJ. The 
rest of Virginia —at this time the name as.signe<l 
to the vast territory between the thirty-fourth 
and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude -w'as 
as.signed to anofher chartered company called 
the Pi.Y.MOUTii Advkntuukus. d'ho modern 
Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina fell to the 
first—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and New England to the second company. 

fl). Maephorson, Aiinah of Coinmerc/!^ liOiulon, 
1885, vol. ii.—E. Rlwards, Life of Sir IT. Rafeiijit, 
Ii^uulon, 1888, vol. i.- -J. A. Doyle, The JRnirh’nh in 
Amcrioi, l.ondoii, ISS‘2, vol. i.—(J. Banerolt, IJh- 
(on/ of the United States, New York, 188-1, vol. i.— 
J. Winsor(etl.), JUstonj of Anteriea, London, ISStf, 
\o\. iii.—G. v’awston ami A. 11. Keane, The earhj 
Viuiriered Companies, 1/uulon, 1808.] I. .s. l. 


VIRICULTURE. Under this name M. di 
Molinari proposes the foundation of a new branch 
of science to be based on data provided both by 
moral sciences such as economics, and by natural 
sciences such as biology. This word has scarcely 
yet hitherto been used in French; it is formed 
on the model of such words as agriculture^ 
apiculture^ viticulture^ etc., which are often met 
with in French literature. 

Premising that we now witness a phenomenon 
exactly opposite to that which excited the 
fears of Maltuus, namely the stationary or 
even decreasing tendency of population in several 
nations of Europe, accompanied by a parallel 
tendency towards the physical and moral de¬ 
terioration of the race, M. de Molinari suggests 
that the threefold object of this new science of 
the cultivation of man ought to bo the investi- 
galion and .study of tlie means by which—(1) 
the numbers of population might be adjusted to 
its means of subsistence, without legally inter¬ 
fering with liberty of marriage and of sexual 
intercourse; (2) the progress of human deteriora¬ 
tion might bo arre.sted, and the standard of the 
moral and physical (jualities of mankind might 
bo raised; and (3) prostitution might be sup¬ 
pressed, or at least circum.scribed within the 
narrowest possible limits. 

[G. de Molin.'iri, La ViricuUure, Paris, 1897.] 

£. ca. 

VISA. The linanei.'il expedient known as 
the visa was only brought into operation after 
the downfall of John Law. It was a violent 
reaction from his policy. The decree wliich 
e.stablished it a})fH‘.ared 2Cth .lanuary 1721 ; 
Paris Duvernry was entrusted with its execu¬ 
tion. He had, the year before, in 1720, sought 
to undermine the Sv.'^i'lcME, and to compete with 
it by establisbing the anti-sijst^mej but, by an 
arbitrary act, Law had absorbed this to the 
advantage of the stjattme. Hence the natural 
.ii!imo.sity of Paris Duveruey to Law can be 
understood, though ho could not show this till 
the removal of Law from France left him a 
free field. 

The visa consisted in making an inventory 
of every description of the property of those 
who, eitiier directly or indirectly, had shared 
in the profits of the sysUme, It was needful to 
trace their right of possession back to its source, 
and to classify the juoperty according to this 
com[)licated invc.stigation. 

It was spoliation legally organised, rigor¬ 
ously carried out, or rather, what was worse, 
under cover of protection and favouritism. 

The decree of 26th January 1721 ordered 
i that all the contracts for income from the state— 
i both perpetual and life annuities—the shares of 
the India Company, all the certificates of bank 
' accounts, accounts of deposits, all the bonds, 
contracts for annuities, as well as the notes of 
! the royal bank, in fine, all the proofs of 
■ personal property created by the si/sUnUf should, 
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within two months, a time which might be 
extended to the 30th Juno, be presented before 
a commission to be appointed by the king. 
The accounts wliich were rendered from the 
1st to the 15th of July were, as a commence¬ 
ment, to be reduced by a third ; those which 
were rendered from the 16th to the 31st of 
July by two-thirds. If not presented before 
the last date mentioned they lost all value. 

Every one was obliged to declare by wliat 
title they had acquired the securities, and what 
value they had given in exchange lor them. 
As may be supposed, a severe drop in i>rices 
followed immediately. The chares of tho India 
Company, which, in 1720. had been worth 
27,000 livres, fell to 30 livres, and oven, it is 
said, to six livn^. the nominal va-re being 
760 livres. Stiil Pdris Dnverney w.as not 
satisfied. 

The ftuinmes Nomcaux {h's .) 

might escape by concealing Uieir wealth. 

The notaries were obliged, within a month, 
to produce copies of all contracts passed since 
1st July 1720. As gold and silver retained 
their value, what was held thus could only 
c.scape by being carried out of , the country. 
Denouncements wore frequent, and the property 
was often conliscated before crossing the 
frontier. 

This was to the advantage of the countries 
north and cast of France, where many people 
prudently sought a refuge for tlicinselves and 
their property. Law and his sysUvic met, as 
may be seen, their match in Pflris Diivernoy. 

The depositions before tlie commission actu¬ 
ally reached 511,009 in number, and in 
value, 3,060,474,441 livres, of which amount 
2,233,786,719 was in Paris. According to 
their character they were divided into five cate¬ 
gories, each of which Avas further divisible into 
fifteen classes, according to tho manner in which 
the property had been acquired. 

All, more or less, were submitted to reduc¬ 
tion according ,to a scale—small sums less than 
large, not so much out of consideration for small 
properties, but because the large Avere easier to 
get at, and brought more profit to the opera¬ 
tion of the visa. 

Finally, the above-mentioned sum was re¬ 
duced to 1,613,911,481 livres, the final amount. 
But the reductions were far from being pro¬ 
portionate. The figures varied from the abso¬ 
lute admission to the absolute rejection of the 
claim. 

To croAvn tho Avork of Paris Duverney, and 
to reach those who had hitherto been able to 
escape, the council of state, on 15th September* 
1722, issued a decree enforcing an additional 
poll-tax, namely tho levy of a fine on all im¬ 
movable property belonging to the homines 
nouveattx, which produced 187,893,661 Hvres. 
The expenses of the visay another loss to tho 
country, were 9,045,874 livres. 


[Du HaAitcliamps, UUtoire du systhne des 
nances sous Louis XV. y 6 vols. 12mo, 1739, The 
Hague.— Du Hautchaiiips, Jlistolre g^ierale et 
parliculihe du vii.t, etc., 9 vols. Pimo, 1743, The 
Hag'u*.- -A. lliier.'* lUstoire de Lau\ Paris, 18.'‘)8 
(last edition); 18niv>. —Alph. Couriol.^, Hist, des 
baiKiues en Francey 2ikI ed., Paris, 1881 (pt. i.).] 

c. f. 

VISA (as to a passpor(\ Sonic countiics 
{e.g. Russia) roqviiio that pa.... ur\.ii for tho use 
of travellers Avishiiig to enter tlioir territory 
should be certified by the'r i.i?;' >er or consul, 
'file minister or consnl’s cert’^ ate on tho ] ass- 
port is called the ’ visa.” k.. s. 

VISSERII^G, Simon (P !S-1SS8), born at 
Amsterdam, studied laAv and pliiloli gy at Ani- 
.sterdam and Leyden (1835-42); iji* some time 
practised as a lawyei-, was editor of a ncAvs- 
paper (1847-48), and in 18o0 Avas appointed 
professor at tho iinivoisity of Leyden ; during 
tAvo years, 1879-81, ho stood at tho head of 
the department of finaiice.s. 

His first economical work Avas a series of 
articles on the anti-corn-laAV movement in 
England, which ho thoroughly approved ; Avhcii 
the reform was accomplislicd he wrote its 
history. 

His principal AVork is Ilandboeh voor prae- 
lische staathnishoudhunde (Manual for Practical 
Economy), Amsterdam, van Kainpen en zoon, 
1860-65, 1872, and 1878. In this and his 
other Avritings he shows himself an adherent 
of the school of Basl.iat, wJioso theories we meet 
with as Avoll in tho speech Avliich Vissenng 
delivered in 1850 on Liberty in Economy,” as 
ill his last article ‘‘ Prosopogi’aphia socialistica,” 
combating modern state-socialism, a. f. v. l. 

VIVANT DE MEZAGUES. See MfezAauEs. 

VIVES, Juan Luis (1402-1540), one of the 
most notable humanists (see Humani.sm) of the 
16th century, deserves a place in the history of 
economic thought for his treatise De sicbventione 
panperurriy Avritten in 1524 and printed in 1532. 

lu this tractate, addressed to tlie magistrates of 
Bruges, Avho had consulted him on the subject, he 
proposed a complete reform of the existing methods 
of poor relief. The destitute should be properly 
registered and classified; those unable to work 
should be provided for in Avell-admiiiistered hospi¬ 
tals and almshouses; those able to Avork should 
be found employment; and mendicancy should be 
prohibited. The Avork is significant of the now 
current of thought on the subject of the relief of 
the poor which was making its way in Avesfern 
Europe, and itself contributed to still further 
stimulate the work of reform. 

The dedicatory letter is dated 6th January 
1526 {i.e. 1525). The De subventioue pauperum 
lihri duOy was printed at Lyons in 1532. It will 
bo found in both tho collected editions of Vives* 
Opertty that in 2 vols., Basel, 1555 (ii. 889-922), 
and that in 7 vols., Valencia, 1782-1790 (iv. 420- 
494). It was translated into French, Italian, and 
Spanish : a modern reprint of tho Spanish version 



VIVORIO—VOLUNTARY DEED 


ia given in Bihlioteca de autores esjpanolesj vol. 
Ixv. (1873). 

[Of modern writers, the tirst to call attention 
to Vivcs’ tractate was Fr iiiz Ehrle, in Ilia Jieitrdije 
ZUT Geschichte u. s. n\ dr/r Arwcnpjlcge (Freiburg, i. 
B. 1881), who is followed by Ashley, Mconmnic 
lliaUmj, i. pt. ii. 343. The best biography of 
Vivcs is that by Htidolf Heine, prefixed to Vives: 
AusgeioiihUe imlagogische Schriflen {Piidagogische 
JUhUolhek, xvi., Leipzig, 1882). The traditional 
aceonnt of Vivcs’ residence in England Is there 
subjected to a necessary criticism]. w. j. a. 

VlVOiilO, A<iOSTiNO (1744-1822). An 
abbo, born at Vicenza. Ho studied matlie- 
ijiJitic.s, pliilo-sopliy, and economics, and was 
secretary of tlni Italian scientific society called 
Dei Qiutrarda. 

Vivorio was the author of numerous pamphlets 
oil vaiious subjects, among others one on corpora¬ 
tions, writbui lor the prize competition at the 
academy of Verona (see Mauaghio). In this 
Vivorio briefly ami clearly discusses the evils of 
corporations ; he recogni.sos their merits in the 
past, and the good side they still preserved, 
observing, however, that tliis was entirely destroyed 
in his day by abuses and disadvantages. Ho 
concludes by advocating the absolute abolition of 
all corporations, and granting the greatest freedom 
in the pursuit of all industrie.s. 

Although this work is I'ar inferior to that of 
Vasco, it deserves notice for its clearne-ss and 
fluent e.\planations. 

Sopra i carpi delle arii—risposta ad un quesito 
accadenUcOf 1792 [Alberti, Le corporazioni d* arli 
e mejitirri, etc., 1888]. tr. it. 

VOLTAIRE, Francois Marie Arouet de 
(1694-1778). In his long and active literary 
(tareor Voltaire, whoso lifo is too well known 
to require narration here, often touched on 
topic.s connected with economics. Ho had 
never .studied them, however, systematically, 
and simply exprc.s.sod the supt rlicial common- 
sense views of his times, upholding with the 
same s[)arkling wit both truth and fallacy. 
Writing under the impulse of the moinoiit, he 
frcqinmtly contradicte<l his former a.sscrtioTis. 
Thus we find him upholding the theory of the 
balance of trade and of the necessity of pre¬ 
venting the export of money, though at other 
times ho remonstrated agairi-st trammels imposed 
on tho corn trade. Ho saw no great harm in 
alterations of the ciiiTeiuy, and only insisted 
that they ought to bo gr.ulual, as a nation 
which i.s it.s own creditor does not, according 
to his views, impoverish itself. Heavy debts, 
a.s well as a free 8i>ending of jmblic and private 
money, are incentives to industry. The two 
thousand millions of debts bequeathed by Louis 
XIV. to Franco, the ruin of many familie.s, tlio 
resulting bankruptcies, and the exces.sive taxa¬ 
tion, were simply tho “ misfortunes of a happy 
nation " (OlK<err(itio?if s'ur Law, Mdon, Dutat, le 
Commrnr, le les Jfonjjaies ct Us Impels). 

At other times he sneered at tho euthu.'?iaslie. 
proinotera of i>opulation. “The principal point 


is not to have an excess of men, but to make 
those wo liave a.s little unhappy as possible” 
(article Population ” in the Dictumnaire 
F/dlosophique). AVitli his strong sense of equity 
in administration, he con.sistently claimed an 
equitable apriortionment of taxation, and be- 
Cfime, towards tho end of his lifo, a warm and 
sincere admirer of Turgot ; see in tho Carre- 
spondaTice the letter addrc.sscd to tho Abb($ 
Baudeau in 1775, and in his poem, the L^pUre 
d un llomwe, addressed to Turgot after his fall. 

Only a few years before, in 1772, in a note 
appended to his satire Les Oahales, he had been 
very bitter against the Economistes {q.v.), call¬ 
ing them “people who, being bankrupt them¬ 
selves, teach tho art of becoming rich through 
irade, travel round tho world without leaving 
their closet, and, never having owned a 
plough, fill our granaries with corn.” It is 
also against them that, almost a quarter of a 
century before, he liad coTnpo.scd his celebrated 
tale, Ij Homme aux guar ante icus ; in fact, tho 
only one of his publicatiou.s on a distinctly 
economic subject. Tlio dogmatic and often 
pompous and licavy style of the Physiocrats 
had probably bored him, as well as their abstract 
and subtle mode of reasoning. VHomme auz 
quarante 6cus, directed against Mekcier de la 
RiviLre’s {q.v.) Ordre nnfurel ct essentiel 
des socieUs, is the history of the owner of a 
small estate yielding a net income of forty 
crowns a year, who has been frightened by the 
appearance of several edicts promulgated “by 
a few gentlemen wlio, having some leisure, have 
undertaken to govern the kingdom from their 
firesides.” In tho ])ieamblc they stated that 
tho government “being by divine- and birth¬ 
right co-proprietor of liis land, he at least owes 
it one-half of his income,” and that “as all 
wealth proceeds from laud, land is to bear the 
whole burden of taxation.” Overflowing with 
wit and sarcasm, the book consi.sts of conversa¬ 
tions hetweeu the man wdth the forty crowns 
and the most motley succession of people, and, 
with the author’.s usual unfairness, is not free 
from inisrepresen la lions and gross exaggerations 
of Mercier’s real raeaiiiiig. 

In various passages of the Diclionnaire PhUo- 
sophiqne (article on Natural Laiv), Voltaire, in the 
insulting coutrovcr.sial tone which he frequently 
.a«loptod, rails at Rousseau’s theories on the ille¬ 
gitimacy of private ownership in land. How little 
of ail optimist he was may be gathered from his 
Citndide ou VOptimisme. 

[On Voltaire’s social aud economic opinions see 
the article Voltaire in the Nouveau Diet. d'Acon. 
Politique (Paris, 1892), and on his idees QeuAredes, 
Faguet’s Etmles Witraires sur le dix-huitiime 
siUlc (pp. 219-239}.] E. ca. 

VOLIJAIK OF MONEY. See Money. 

VOIAJNTARY DEED. In EiiglLsh law a 
pioMiisc not made for valuable consideration ia 
said to be volimtary. Such a promise is not 



VON BIELFELD—VUITRY 


legally binding unless couched in the form of a 
deed under seal. Even then it is not binding 
if made in restraint of trade. English courts 
do not enforce specific performance of a volun¬ 
tary promise under seal, but the person claiming 
under such a promise has a remedy in damages. 

F. C. M. 

Ill case of the insolvency of the estate of a 
deceased debtor, persons claiming under voluntary 
deeds are postponed to creditora whose claims are 
supported by valuable consideration, but they are 
prefcTred to legatees. 

A voluntary disposition of property, whether 
by deed or otherwise, may be tleclared invalid 
under the statute of 13 Elizabeth, if it was made 
with the inteution of “delaying, hindering, or 
d^-fraudijig creditors.’’ And under the Ban.’; ruptcy 
Act 18S‘;. .. •. oluiit.iry settlement may be deedared 
void : [a) if the settlor be adjudged bankrupt 
within l.v ' y,!ars iVom the date of the settlerm^ .f • 
(b) if lie be adjudged bankrupt within ten .v > 
from siivh date, unless he or ms rt presentativc can 
provt' that at the time of making the settlement 
lie was able to pay all his debts without the aid 
of the property comprised in the settlement. 
Another statute of Elizabeth was, prior to 1S93, 
interpreted as ineauing that a volu-ptary convey¬ 
ance was defeated by the subsecpient conveyance 
of the same property to a purchaser for valuable 
consideration, but the Voluntary Conveyances 
Act 1893 has repealed this interpretation ; a 
voluntary coiivcyanco of land effected with a 
fraudulent intent may, however, still bo defeated 
under the same statute. A deed by which 
property is conveyed or settled in contemplation 
of marriage is deemed to be made for valuable 
consideration. e. s. 

VON BIEEFELD, Jakob Friedrich (1717- 
1770), belonged to a family of Hamburg mer¬ 
chants, and filled his sphere in a practical public 
life. As a young man he travelled through 
Holland, Plngland, and France, and stayed at 
universities in these countries. In 1739 he 
received some notice from Frederick the Great, 
at that time crown prince, who shared his taste 
for the French language and literature, and was 
drawn by him into the circle of friends at 
Rheinsbeig. Later be was employed by the 
king as a diploiiialist, and in this capacity 
spent some time in London. In 1747 he was 
appointed curator of all the univer.u’ties of 
Prussia by Frederick II. 

In 1768 he withdrew to his country seat at 
Treben in the duchy of Altenburg, to devote him¬ 
self quietly to literary work. The result of this 
was the publication, in French, of his InstUuHons 
politique^, 2 vols., 1760, a German translation of 
which appeared a year after, under the title, Des 
Freiherrn von Bielfdd Lehrbegriff der Staatskunsty 
1761. This work is dedicated to the brother of 
the king, Prince August Ferdinand, whom Bielfeld 
had been summoned to teach. The author ex¬ 
plained that he aimed at giving instruction to 
statesmen concerning the objects of their vocation, 
not only in the art of governiiient, but in all 
things connected with political economy. 


The subject of this clearly-written book was 
PoUtische Oelconomiey which expression appeared 
hero for the first t'mo in German literature (after 
the French Economic politique). It dealt almost 
exclusively with Fre)i h authors, as Vauban, St. 
Pierre, Melon, .Monierquibu, Fokbonnais, 
Dutot, Nichols (.Pangeul), etc. The practical 
details were (bawn fr^ni tin; Dictior.uo in i/u 
comiiierce of Savarv. CorL: -t was descjibed 
as the ** greatest financier in l.'.buy.’' The 
predominating idea in the woik ;'.])} tars in tlie 
foilpassage imbued wph t-i - ; ''ories of the 
Mercantile System ($.r.). political system 

• »i Europe at the p/oscut day is such that one 
4.ate can only raise itself at V .i ‘xpense of some 
other, either by conquest or bv :iade." In these 
matters German anthers did jv t lo Bielfeld 

to liave any part. In tlie chapfur on Political 
Arithmetic (see Arithml’itc, Volitical), the 
English School is ajq^lauded for their labours in 
this science; particularly Gbaunt, Petty, Halley, 
Davenant, Hume, etc. In this chapter two 
Germans are also mentioned, SusSMir.v. H and Kund- 
mann. The InstitutionspolitiqueSy soon translated 
into Russian and Italian, was an epoch • making 
work for German Cameralistio Science, in so far 
as it drew this out of its national isolation and under 
the inflncuco of foreign thought. The professor of 
carneralistic science nt Frankfurt on the Oder, J. 
G. Darjes, wrote a preface to the second German 
edition of the work 1764. In a later edition, after 
his death, a third section on practical politics was 
added. He had foreshadowed the appearance of 
this ill a concluding note to the second volume. 

Bielfeld later published, Lettres familihes et 
autreSy 1763, and towards the end of his life 
issued a weekly periodical in German, entitlc<l 
Der Eremity Leipzig, 1767-1769. 

[“filoge de Bielfeld,'* in Nuuv, Memoircs de 
VAcadtmie royede des sciences et helles-lettresy annH 
1770y Berlin, 1772. — Roscher, Oeschichte der 
NalionaWkon&mikin Deutschlandy Munchen, 1874. 
— AUgemeine deutsche Biographiey ii. 1875.] 

A. o; 

VOUCHER. See Receift. 

VUITRY, Adolphe (1803-1883), born at 
Sena, died at St. Donnin (Seine-et-Marne). 
He studied engineering first 1834, and after¬ 
wards changed bia piofeasioii, graduating as 
doctor of laws 1838. He then entered the 
government employ, became governor of the 
bank of France ^863, president of the council 
of state 1864, chainnan of the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Railway 1871. 

He retired from public lifq iu 1870, and devoted 
his leisure to writing the historical works on the 
finance of France mentioned below, ittudes sur le 
rigime Jinander de la France avant la Revolution 
de 1789y 3 vols. 8vo, 1876-1883, ending with the 
death of Charles V. (1380), he was not able to 
carry this to the accession of Louis XT. (1462) as 
he had planned. Le d^sordre des finana^ et les 
exch de la speculation d la fin du regne le Louis 
XIV, et du commencement du r^gne de hyuis XV,y 
18ino, 1885 A selection from his numerous 
reports and speeches was published in 1887. 

A. 0. f. 
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C.—VVAGKS AND PRICKS OK COMMODITIES 


W., ('. SceS. W. Gknt. 

\V., ,1. .Set? WoRT.TivJE, John. 

W., S. Sco S. VV. Gknt. 

W., S. See Stafford, W. 

WAGKR POLICY. A ])oHcy of insurance 
on tlio life of a person in which the insured 
has no insural)]o interest is called a wager 
policy, and is void by virtue of a statute passed 
in 1774 (14 Oeo. III. c. 48) (see Insurance, 
Law and Practice of Life). e. s. 

WAGKS. 

Wa.i'fs and IMcea of Commodities, p. 634; Wages Fund, 
p. 0.36; Wages, Nominal and Heal, p. 6.39; Wages, 
riiroh.'ising I'ower of, p. 641; Wages .Stattstics, p. 613; 
Wages, Statistics of (in United States of America), 
[>. 643; Wages of Women, p. 646. 

Waoks and Prices of Commodities. In 


all cases wages quoted are what were earned 
by workers for work done, free from the in¬ 
fluences of the allowance system, as far as it 
is possible to ascertain this. The act 9 Geo. I. 
c. 7 (1722), prohibited relief to those who re¬ 
fused to enter a workhouse, but the, 36 Geo. 
Ill. c. 23 (1795), repealed that prohibition, 
and ordered that any industrious poor person 
should be entitled to receive relief at his own 
house; overseers were directed to give such 
relief as any justice or justices of the peace 
might order. When prices rose during the 
time of the Corn Laws (sliding scale intro¬ 
duced by 9 Geo. IV. c. 60 (1828); importa¬ 
tion having been generally prohibited by 
Robinson’s Act, 1815 ; Corn Laws repealed 


Wages and Prices of Commodities, etc., during three important Epochs of Engli.‘?h 

(2) I’lio trausiLion period from domestic to mechanical production, and the times of the corn laws 



... 

l.)«'.scriptlotvs aixl 
OcciipaUoiis. 


PKKtOU 1. 





Period H. 


1T‘J0-17G(). 

1770. 

1787. 

1800. 

1804-1808. 

1808-1815. 

1815-1823. 

1 

Woollen cloth \vo;n'«r— 
irand-loom—moTi 

13a..15s. 

lSa..2l8. 

159.-178. 

Hs.-lOs. 

149.-169. 

16.9.-229. 

158.-20s. 

o 

Power loom—women 







,, 

3 

Worsted .stnff weaver — 
Llami-loom 

11 a..13a. 

128,-15s. 

10s..12s. 

11.S..13.S. 

179.-20s. 

248.-32s. 

209.-248. 

4 

Power-loofu 



.. 



,, 


5 

W()ol!en and worslnl 
spinners- -single wheel 
—(by liand) women 

8s..9a. 

9s.-l0s. 

8.S.-9S. 

9h.-11s. 

Ds.-lls. 



6 

Woollen spinn(Ma-*-jenny 
—women . 

' 





139.-148. 

13.9..14s. 

7 

Mul(! Illf'M 








H 

9 

Worsted spinners -frame 
spinners und draw¬ 
ers, women and girls 
(full-timers) 

Woollen ami worst (<1 
splniiers (by hand) — 
ehildreii, 8-13 yrs. old 

Is. 0d,-.Vs.6d. 

4.S. 6d.-69.6d. 

4.S. 6il.-59.6d. 

1.9. 6d.-.5s.0d. 

4s.6d.-59.6d. 

4.S. Gd.-.5s.6d. 

4s. 6d.-5s.6d. 

10 

11 

Splnnors, dollers, ete. 
(lialf-l,liners at m.achin- 
ery) .... 
Woolsorters . 

2 Is.-26s. 

243.-269. 

26s.-2.Ss, 

26s.-2Ss. 

28s*-’30s. 

28s.‘-309. 

1 

28s.-SOs. 

12 

Woolcomiiers (by hand) 

15S.-18.S. 

16s.-209. 

16s.-209. 

lSs.-‘24.s. 

169.-248. 

16.9.-249. 

168.-248. 

13 

14 

Mon — feeilers of 
inaeldno combs, etc. . 
Dyers--ordinary liatids, 
slabbers, etc. 

« 

l.Vs..l7a. 

1S.S..19.S. 

lSs.-19s. 

lSs.-‘20.s. 

lSs.-20s. 

18.9.-209. 

17.S.-20S. 


Cotton weaver (by 

haml) . 

8s. -9.S. 

S.S.-9S. 

8s.-99. 

Ss.-Os. 

Os.-lOs. 

12S.-14S. 

14s.-18s. 


(Hy power-loom) 








17 

Carpenters . 

•JO.s. -23a. 

•J0a..23s. 

•20s..23s. 

•20s.-238. 

2Ss.-24s. 

233.-249. 

238.-249. 

IS 

Masons .... 

2’Js.-2ts. 

•J-2.s..*24s. 

‘2-2S..2 Is. 

2-2S.-24S. 

23s,-26s. 

23s.-269. 

‘288.-269. 

ll> 

Boot and shoe makers . 

20s.-23s. 

20s.-23.9. 

•209.-239. 

23 s.-208. 

238.-268. 

239.-26s. 

208.-238. 

‘JO 

Journoyinen tailors (full 
week’s work) 

17a..‘J0s. 

17s.-21s. 

19s..23s. 

2-29.-269. 

23.9.-278. 

23s.-273. 

218.-268. 

j'Jlj Colliers . . . , 

l‘2s..l.5s. 

1-28.. 15s. Td.j 

I2s.-I5s. 

I 143.-168. 

I 14S..16S. 

14s..16s. 

169.-188. 


Agncnltiiral liibomers . 

S.s.-lOs. 

8s.-10s. 1 

8s.-l0s. 

89.-109. 

98.-10S. 

98.-10s. 

Os.-lOs. 

'•23 

L 

Coniinon labourer (not 
agricultural) 

US.-148. 

lls.-Us. j 

118.-14S. 

1 

' 13S.-158. 

138.-159. 

13.9.-158. 

139.-158. 
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1840), and taxation was increased to meet the 
ruinous cost of the great French war, wages 
were not allowed to rise; accordingly, the lot of 
workers was most deplorahle. Magistrates took 
a merciful and charitable view of their powers, 
and published scales of . relief. The allowance 
system was very general fro-u about J795 to 
1834, until tlio enactment of the new poor law.. 
The economic influence of the Allowancr 
Systkm intended to assist the industrious 
poor, was very i njurious to them. Wages ac tually 
paid able-bodied men were frequently only five 
or six sliillings a week, but relief to the extent 
of four, live, six, or 'jven .shillings, ac» *>!*lmg to 
the size oi a iamily, would be given nut of rates. 
The wngrs qnot(‘d arc Jiot j)auperis»'d v. 


Wages in the woollen and worsted trades are 
quoted at length, ’ ecanse, together with agri¬ 
culture, before the industrial revolution they 
employed three-fourths of the productive classes; 
their history aifoids a fair comparison of wages 
in the days of domestic jirc 'ocLion with those 
now ruling under the factory svstein. 

Tt. ia not possible in a .•^t.-i-oinent of this 
dosciiption, carried over a pen -d kow approach¬ 
ing two centuries, necessarily o, diflerent hands, 
following perhaps different oiot]u»ds, to speak 
with absolute certainty, b’ l. every effort has 
been made by personal infjuiiy norl by the use 
of oflicid,! sources, to obtain 'iccurate informa¬ 
tion. 


•usTiiv. (1) Before the industrial revolution, in the days of domestic industry (1720-1780). 
(1800-1845). (3) The modern epoch of free ti\ade and factory production (1845-1898). 


1823-18:^0. 1830-1830. 1836-184.1. 1845-1855. 1855-1865. 1865-1870. 1870-1875. 


15S.-188. 148.-I7a. 148..17s. 14.S.-16S. 148..16s. 


17a.-208. 118.-148. 118.-123. 


J one loom one loom one loom J 

\ 128.-148. 138.-158. 138.-143. 1^8.-188. j 

o.ie loom I one loom two looms two looms two looms lo- ifta f 
118.-12.3. |ns.-12s.6d. 143.-108. 15.S.-18S. 138.-168. j 


48. Gd.-5s.6d. 4s. 6d.-5s.6d. 


8.s.6d.-10s.6d. Os.-lls. 9s. Gd.-lLs. 6d. Oa-lls. 103.-188. 


2.S. 6d.-3s. 6d. 23.6d.-Ss.6d. 38.-48. 

28.S.-303. 283.-308. 28s.-80s. 28.3.-30s. 28s.-30s. 28a.-308. 

163.-24S. 148.-248. 


88.-48. 88.-58. ) 

288.-30.9. 329.-378. D 


( 22s!-27s. [ 
•( Women ) 
( ]Ss.-]6h. 


168.-189. 

93.6d.-ll3. 


four looms four looms four looms 
1.39.-15.9. 14s. 6<1.-168. 1.5S.-17.S. 

248.-269. 26S.-28S. 28s.-30s. 

269.-289. 288.-30S. 328.-3 Is. 


159.-l&J. 1 169.-198. 


ICs.Od.-lSs.ed.f 159.-178. ,6(1. 


328.-849. ) 

348.-368. f 
( 4 id. to aid. 

. ) p. hour, wk. F 
I of 66 hours. 

V At end of 

{ IT 

■ < Lower at ^ 
( cudoflSOS. 
278.-318. Q 
, ] 128.-169. H 
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WAGES AND PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


Wages and Pkicrs of Commodities, etc., during 



Descriptions and 


Peuiod I. 

Pehiod II. 











Occui'.'itions. 


1720-17&0. 

1770. 

1787. 

1800. 

1804-1808. 

1808-1815. 

1815-1823. 




f Average 51 

years, 1700\ 






21 

Wlif^at -mean av. jicr 

qr. 

1 to 1760, 
1 Highest 

36a. G*l. 1 
8I.S. 9d. ( 

45a. 

127a. 

80s. 

103s. 

67s. 




1 Ix)we 

St 22.S. J 






28 

Biilcliors' 










(bticr), per 11). 

2 

3id.-4d. 

3id.-4d. 

4d..4id. 

6.id..7id. 

O’d.-lOjd. 

Oid.-lO^d. 

Od.-O^d. 

27 

Fnisli Jauners' but- 

<y 

r 

.Ph 




ter, per 10 oz. 

8rl.-6bl. 

8d.-6|<I. 

7d.-8d. 

12d.-14»l. 

14d.-15d. 

18d..l7d. 

14d.-16d. 

28 

New milk, ]'er ql. . 


Id.-ipi. 

Id.-lid. 

Id.-IH 

2d.-2id. 

2d.-2Jd. 

2.1..2id. 

2d.-2id. 

20 

Eggs.— No. for Is. 







iSummor . 


.'JO. 38 

30-30 

30 - 38 

24-30 





Winter . . j 


16-20 

16-20 

10-20 

12-14 


,, 


32 

Kents. —Workmen’s 
cotlagos, ixT yr. 


With 

garden plot 
40s.-60s. 

50h. 

£3-£4 

£4-£5 

£4-£5 

£5-£6 

£4-£5 

33 

Agricultural rents, per 









no.—Farms, fair aver- 









ago land 

• 

10a.-153. 

•• 


.. 


40s.-458. 




f 

1750-1780 

A r 

20 yrs., 

] [ 

20 yra.. 

] 



Oats per qr. , 


Av. abt. 1.6a. 


1780-1799 


1800-1821 



31 

{ 

Highest 17s. 
Ijoweat 13s. 

1 1! 

Av. 18s. 8d, 
High.27s.6d. 
Low. 18s. 2d. 

} ■ I 

Av. 29!?. 4d. 
IIigh.443.6d. 
Low. 19s, 6d. 

f ■■ 

• * 

36 

3(3 

Cheeso, per lb. 

Board of working man. 

8^<1.-4d. 

3jd..4d. 

lld.-5|d. 

7d.-7id. 

7d..7id. 

7d..7id. 

8d.-8id. 


—Lodging, food, ami 









waslniig, per wk. 


6.S.-6.S. 

6s.-6s. 

58.-68. 

78. 6d..9s. 




37 



1703-1790 


f 

1791-1808 




ISnglisb wool, perlb.- 
— I.incoln half hog. 


Highest 1.3d. 


1 

Highest lOd. 


ISJd 

16}d. 



Lowest (kl. 

•• 

” 1 

rx)n c.st 9^(1. 

f '• 




Av. Spl. 


1 

Av. 12d. 

J 



38 

National Debt . 


1702 

£12,7(57,225 

: •• { 

1760 

£102,014,018 

) •• 



•• { 

39 

Poor rate.—Per head of 







population—England 









and Walo.s . 

J 

1700, 38. 7d. 

•• 

1785, 58. 

•• 

1802, 98. 

1813,13s. 6d. 

•• 


A Production by pownr-loorn is about 110 yards cloth, 
by li.'ind-Ioom it was about .'>0 yards. 

B I’rodiiction by pciwor-lnoin, for woman minding 
two looms, will now bo about six times more than by 
hautl-Ioom. The high wages of weavers from 18(X) to 
18110 were (u-casloned boi’aiiso the new s])inuing machinery 
ha«l liicreasod supply of yarn at much greater rate than 
weavers couM weave It, hence the eiihanccd demand for 
Weavers, and inereased value of their labour. 

C It is dilUcult toestiiiiaie the increased production 
of maohinery as compared with the primitive single 
wluud of 130 years !igt». T?ie number of spindles per 
flume or tnnie is being ennsfantly inereased, so also is 
sp(‘ed. Niue shillings jvvid in wages will now produce at 
least sixty times more yarn than could be spun for same 


amount of wages 100 years ago. Children 100 years ago 
would work 10 hours a day for 4s. to 6s. 6d. a week, now 
they work 6 hours n day for Ss. to 4s. Production will 
be forty times greater for shorter hours than it was 100 
years ago for longer hours, 

D Wpolsorting is, and always must be, a manual 
operation. Wages lluctuate very little. 

E As in spinning, it is ditticult to estimate increased 
production of machine wool combs. Sixteen shillings 
I>aid in wages will now produce sixty times more than 
the same amount of wages produced some fifty years 
ago. .Machinery has reduced woolcombing from a skilled 
to an unskilled industry. Wages have fallen accordingly. 

F Doot and shoe manufacture is now a “factory” 
industry. Before use of machinoiy a workman would 


W AGES Fund. The theory of a wages fund, 
was durifig lifty years, 1820-1870, tho ac- 
cepted doctrine of English economists. Tlie 
provalcnco of this doctrine during this period 
contributed to a great extent to render the 
<ioctrines of politiciil economy unpopular with 
the working classes ; for, if the teaching of 
political economy on the subject of wagc.s were 
true, any attem[>ts wliich the working-class 
might make to gain bettor terms from their 
employers by nn'ans of trade-unions, or other¬ 
wise, were eitln'r fore-doumed to failure, or, if 
successful, did hut benetit one [»articular class 


or section of the labouring classes at the expense 
of all the rest. The doctrine, as originally 
stated by Malthus, took the following form; 
“ It may at fii'st appear strange, but I believe 
it to be tnie, that I cannot by means of money 
raise the condition of a poor man, and enable 
him to live much bettor than be did before 
witliout proportionately depressing others in the 
same class. . . . Ilut if 1 only give him money, 
supposing the produce of the country to remain 
the same, I give him a title to a larger share of 
tliat province than formerly, which shows he 
cannot receive without diminishing the share of 
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THKKB iMPOiiTAK'r EPOCHS OF ENGLISH Industuy.—C iwz/mwce/. 



I 

1 rrniou III. % 

_ 


18‘Z3-1830. 

1830-1836. 

1836-1845. 

1845-1855. 

1855-1865. 

1865-1870. 

TSVO-1875. 

1886. 

1898. 


67h. 

51s. Cd. 

( 

1 

Av. 20 yrs., 
1845-1861, 
17 m. 6d. ptu* 
(luavtci. 
lligli.74».8d. 
Low. 388.6d. 

" 

( 

1 

16 

1870-1S85 
Av. 47s. 4U. 
High. 58s. 
Low. 32.S. lOd. 

Highe.st and 
Lowest 
rvii-i’ci (luotrd 
the 

H.gi osl 01 
iiDwef-i, 
y.‘.' iy 

A' .(..gcs. 

10 yrs. 

1 .-<80-1895 
Av. 29s. 8d. 
High. 87s. 

JLiO^V. 

22s. lOd. 


8d.-8id. 

8d.-SiJ. 

6id.-7jd. 

7pl.-9d. 

8^.-9Jd. 

9d.-10d. 

lOd.-lld. 

id'.-lid. 

8id.-9id. 


l‘M.-13d. 

2d.-2id. 

Ild.-r2d. 

2d.-2id. 

lOd.-lld, 

2id..3i<i. 

12d.-14d. 

l:M.-15d. 

24d...34d. 

ir:d.-l5d. 

:M.-4d. 

i:>d.-17d. 

Sbl.-4id. 

, M.-rrd. 

b’id.-lid. 

14d.-17d. 
Sd. -id. 

L 

•• 


20-24 

10-12 

•• 


16-18 

6-8 

14-16 

6-7 

13-16 

5 - 7 

18-16 

5-7 

}■ 

£l-£5 

£*5 ■ .CO 

l’^.£6 

£6 - £8 

£6-£9 

.e7-£10 

£8-£12 

£7-£U 

, £8 £12 


20 yra. 
18'.>,2.1841 
Av. 23«. 3d. 
High. 28s. 2d. 
IjOW. 188. Id. 

7d..7id. 

SOs.-SS.*^. 

I 

1 

7d..7Jd. 

6d.-6Jd. 

30s.-358. 

20 yrs. 
1845-1864 
Av. 22a. 9d. 
Ilich.288.8d. 
LoV/. ICs. 5d. 

7d..74d. 

] 

1 

7id.-8jd. 

85s.-.00s. 

[ 

■■ ■[ 
Tid.-Sid. 

353.-458. 

16 yrs. 
1870-1885 
Av. 23s. lOd. 
High. 28a.l0d. 
L(;w. 20s. 3d. 

8d.-9d. 

30s.-4 Os. 

8d.-9d. 

208.-358. 

10 yrs. 
1886-1805. 
Av. 

17s. lOd. 
High. 209. 
Low. 

14s. 6d. 
7id..8id. 
(1895) 

M 

88.-98. Cd. 

; 12id. 1 

1S20 

£834,900,000 

13d. 

} •• 

13d. 

•• { 

8s. -9s. 
r2id, 1 
1837 

£787,629,114 

1855-1865 
Av. 19d. 
Highest 27d. 
liowest 13d. 

} 

- 17d. 

•• { 

11s.-1.38. 

20|d. 1 
1881 

£748,548,798 

1 Os. .12s. 
1880-1885 
Av. Hid. 
Highc.st ISd. 
Lowest 9|d. 
1807 

£644,909,847 

10s.-12s. 
1890-1895 
Av. O.Jd. 
High. lOd. 
Low. 9(1. 


•• 

1830, 108.9d. 




•• 

1881, 78. 

1S85, 7s. 

1897, 

68. 8^1. 



produce about 450 pairs a year, now the average Is 1300 
pairs. 

G Not earnings, West Yorksliire. 

H 'J’he agricultural labourer was better off, because 
of coininon right, allotmcnfa, and other privileges, 100 
years ago, with a third less wages than he gets to-day. 

I The price of fowls has risen accordingly; 100 years 
ago the price of a fowl was 9(1. to 12d., now It is 3s. to 
3s. 6d., for table use, poulterers’ prices, 

K In trades when;, since the repeal of the combination 
and conspiracy laws and alteration in the law of settle¬ 
ment, workmen have combined, wages have perceptibly 
risen. Carpenters, masons, tailors, and colliers are 
examples of such rises; w.iges have also risen since in 

others” (Essay on Population, bk. iii. ch. 
V. pp. 333, 334). The asisuinptions which 
Malthus here makes—(1) that a certain fixed 
proportion, anj no more, of the total food 
produce of the country will go to the labouring 
classes; and (2) that that total food produce is 
practically a fixed amount, so that any increase 
in the demand for it will simply raise prices 
without calling out any fresh supply, grew out 
of and were justified by, the exceptional circum¬ 
stances of Malthus’s own time, but had by no 
means universal validity. It is further to be 
observed that Malthus restricted his reasonings 


other indu.sti ias. 'i’he coml)inatfon laws were rep(;a?ed 
in 1825. 

L The minimum may be taken as summer, and the 
maximum as winter price.s. 

Jt is difficult to give a table for vegetables and vnarhet 
garden produce. Ji^ore the industnal revolutitm workmen 
mostly gre^v their own supplies; retail prices are now, 
however, fully 200 per cent higher than consumers could 
buy at in the open market, direct from the grower, 100 
years hgo. 

Wage^ in all CfisM stated are per week. The rates of 
wages quoted, are mainly those preauling in the North of 
England, principally in IVe^t Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

M Kent of good farms itt corn growing di.stricts (1808). 

to the food-supply of the wage-earning classes, 
and makes no attempt to explain the ju’inciplcs 
by which the proportion pf food that fell to the 
wage-earning classes was determined. From 
Malthus the doctrine ivas taken over by James 
Mill, who, however, adopts it with two im¬ 
portant modifications— (1) ho substitutes capital 
for food in the reasonings which he borrows; 
and (2) he assumes that it is the amount of 
capital, meaning by this food, raw material, and 
instruments or machinery, devoted to product¬ 
ive purposes, which determines the share of the 
national wealth the labouring classes have to 
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flivMc. llis (lo(!lrino takes thus the iollowiii;' 
Ibnij: — “ Universally, then, we may allirni, other 
things remaining the same, that, if the ratio 
which capital and population bear to one 
another remains tlie same, wages will remain 
the same ; if tlie ratio which capital bears to 
j>oj)uIation increases, wages will rise ; if the 
ratio which population bears to capital increases 
wages will lall ” (Elomnis of Pol, Econ.^ ch. 
2, § 2). In a later section he gives a proof that 
“Capital has a less tendency than population 
to iuercaso rapidly.” J. S. Mill, in his 
Principles of Political Economy^ adopts, but 
with hirther modifications, his father’s doctrine, 
and gives its final shape to the wage fund 
theory. lie lays it down (1) ~bk. 1, ch. 5, 1, 

2, 3—that industry is limited by capital, but 
does not always come up to that limit, while 
the imtreaso of capital gives increased cmploy- 
nnmt to labour without assignable bonds.” (2) 
“ It is not, however, all capital, i.e. all w'calth 
saved and apjn-opriated to reproductive employ¬ 
ment, which constitutes the wages fund of a 
country, but that })art only which is circulating 
as distinct from fixed, i.e. that part only which 
is destined for the direct [)urchaso of labour”— 
bk. ii. ch. xi. § 1. (3) This being so, 

“ wages depend mainly upon the demand and 
supply of labour; or as it is often expressed, on tlie 
proportion bctwoim population and capital. With 
these limitations of the terms, wages not only 
dop(Mid upon the relative amount of capital and 
])opulati()n, but cannot, under the rule of com¬ 
petition, bo allccted by anything else. Wages, 
meaning of course the general rate, cannot 
rise but by an increase of the aggregate funds 
employed in hiring labourer.s, or a diminution 
in the number of competitors for biro ; nor fall, 
except either by a diminution of the funds 
devoted to paying labour, or by an increase in 
the ninnber of labourers to be paid ” (^Principles 
of Political Economyy bk. ii. ch. xi. § 1, 6th 
edition). These same principle.s furnish the 
basis of Faw’cott’s doctrine of \vages both in his 
^f(^nual of Poiilical Economy (see especially 
bk. ii. ch. iv., where ho discusses some of the 
objections which had been brought against the 
doctrine of a wages fund) an<i also in his Lectures 
on tiui Economic Position of the British Labourer. 
The first writer by wliom the<loctrinc wasattacked 
was Mr. F. 1). Longe, who in a pamphlet entitled, 
A refutatian of the Wage Fund Theory of 
Modern Political Economy as enunciated by Mr. 
Milly M.P.y and Mr. Fawcett, M.P., pp. 9, 10 
(Longmans, 1866), attempts to establish the 
following positions: (1) that wages do not 
depend on any merely mechanical cause, but 
that there is a “ natural wage,” and that wages 
may properly be described as “just or unjust,” 
“fair or unfair,” “reasonable or unreasonable”; 
and (2) pp. 22-48, that tlie theory of a wage 
fund is untenable because (a) the capital or 
wealth applicable to the payment of the wages 


of labour in a country, at any time or during 
any i>eriod, docs not consist of a definite fund 
which is distinct from the produce of labour; 
(6) because the dependent or labouring i>opula- 
tion in a country at any time, or during any 
period, does not constitute a supply of labour, 
or body of labourers, among whom the average 
wage fund or capital of a country could be dis- 
tributeti by competition ; (c) because the sup¬ 
position that such wage fund would be' all dis¬ 
tributed among the labourers of a country by 
the competition of the buyers and sellers of 
labour, if allowed free operation, involves an 
erroneous notion of the demand and supply 
principle. Mill did not himself reply to Mr. 
Longe’s attack, but in reviewing for the Fort¬ 
nightly Picview, May 1869, Thornton’s work on 
Labour and its Claims (where much the same 
arguments as those advanced by Longe were 
promulgated and enforced, only with more 
illustration and in more detail), acknowledged 
himself convinced and prepared to suiTeiider the 
position he had previously taken up. “ Is there 
such a thing,” he writes (Dissertations and Dis¬ 
cussions, vol. iv. p. 44), “ as a wages fund in the 
sense here implied ? Exists there any fixed 
amount which, and neither more nor less than 
which, is destined to be expended in wages ? 
Of course there is an impassable limit to the 
amount which can be so expended; it cannot 
exceeil the aggregate means of the employing 
classes. It cannot even come up to those 
means; for the employers have also to maintain 
themselves and their families. But short of 
this limit it is not, in any sense of the word, 
a fixed amount.” 

The conflict was, however, by no means 
brought to an end by Mill’s surrender. The 
cudgels w'ere taken up in behalf of the wages 
fund by Pi-ofessor CairnES in his work Somie 
leading Prindplcs of Political Economy, He 
in ])t. ii. c. i. attempts to reply to the argu¬ 
ments of Loiigo and Thornton, maintaining 
against tlie former the possibility of a general 
or average rate of wages determined by the 
relation of population to capital, and against 
the latter the real existence of a natural wage^ 
fim<i destined to be expended on labour, though 
ho concedes the essential point which Mill's 
theory seems to imply, that this fund can ever 
have the character of being of a determinate or 
fixed amount. These reasonings of Cairnes 
were adopted' and reinforced by Fawcett in the 
later editions of his J/anwaZ,|who answers in 
addition certain objections urged by Professor 
SiDGWicK in his Principles of Political Economy, 
bk. ii. ch. viii. 

The controversy entered on a new phase 
after the publication in 1876 of Professor F. A. 
Walker’s treatise on the Wages Question. Pro¬ 
fessor Walker attacked the theory from a 
wholly new point of view. He maintains that 
wages stand in no necessary relation to capital at 
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all, that it is only for convenience sake that they 
are advanced out of capital, that their amount 
is in no sense determined by the proportion of 
population to capital, “ rather that wages are in 
a philosophic view of the subject paid out of 
the product of present industry, and hence that 
production furnishes the true measure of wages " 
(F. A. Walker, The JVagcs Question^ pt. i. 
chs. viii. and ix.). The same writer, in his 
Political Economyy pt. iv. ch. v. § 326, de¬ 
scribes the labourer as the “ rcLidual claimant to 
the product of industry," holding that after the 
deduction of rent, interest, and profit, the whole 
remaining body of wealth, daily or annually 
created, is the property of the labouring class, 
their wages, or the remuneration of their services. 
Most modern writers have at least so far adopted 
these views as to admit the untenablencss of the 
doctrine of a wages fund, and to consider *be pro¬ 
portion of population to capital as one at moet, 
though a really important one, among a nuin:»cf 
of causes by which the average or the actual rate 
of wages in any country will* be determined. 

[The following works, including those mentioned 
in the text, may be consulted. Malthus, Essay on 
Population^ bk. iii. ch. v. bk. iv. ch. iii. — Bonar, 
Malthus and his Work ,—James Mill, Elevients 
of Political Economy^ ch. ii. § ii.—J. S. Mill, 
Principles of Political Economy^ bk. i, ch. v., 
bk. ii. ch. xi. xii.—Fawcett, Man%ml of Political 
Economy^ bk. ii. ch. iv. —Economic Condition 
of the British Labourer^ ch. iv.—F. D. Longe, 
A Refutation of the Wage-Fund Theory oj 
Modern Political Econonny as enunciated by Mr, 
MilL^ M,P. and Mr, Fawcett^ J/. Longmans, 
1866.—W. T. Thornton on Laboury its wrongful 
Claims and rightful Dues, its actual Present, and 
possible Future, Macmillan, 1870.—J. S. Mill, 
Dissertations and Discussions, vol. iv. article ii. 
pp. 25, 86 on.—'rhornton on Labour and its 
Claims. —J. E, Cairnes, &me Leading Princi2jles 
of Political Economy, pt. ii. ch. i. — F. A. 
Walker, The Wages Q;ue.stion, chs. viii. and ix. 
—Political Economy, pt. iv. ch. v., pt. vi. article 
V. —Arnold Toynbee, The Industrial Revolution, 
c. xi.—Henry George, Progress and Poverty, 
bk. iii. c. vi.—Professor J. S. Nicholson, Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy, bk, ii. ch. v.— 
U. M. Thompson, Theory of Wages, ch. v.— 
Prof. A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, bk. 
vi. ch. ii. and App. J.] w. a. sr. 

Wages, Nominal and Rral.^ In tlio term 
nominal wages is Included the ])resent value of 
all money wages, regular or occasional, and per¬ 
quisites and expectations, reckoned over a given 
period, say one year, in the currency of a given 
time and place. The ordinary weekly wage, 
whether time or piece ; a fair estimate of special 
earnings, from overtime or occasional work, as 
harvesting ; the money value of all i)ayments in 
kind, whether in the shape of actual receipts, or 
of reduced rent, or of facilities for cheap purchase 
of goods; a suitable estimate for residence, board, 
or clothing ; and interest on the capital present 

1 8ee also Wages, Nominal and Real, Appendix. 


value of the expectation of deferred pay or pen¬ 
sions—all these must certainly be included, while 
tlie expenses of getting to work and the annual 
cost of necessary implements must be subtracted. 
It is doubtful whether allowance should be 
made for lost time, 'vhen not seasonal; whether 
taxes direct or indirect should be subtracted ; 
whether facilities for subsidiary earnhigs, in- 
doors or out, by any member of the family, 
ought to be estimated i and whether account 
should be taken of the average number of ycarj’ 
work out of a lifetime that c m I,-.' spent at the 
trade in question, tliis Rumk) r varying very 
much according to tlie dangf'vs or sanitary con¬ 
ditions of the trade, and determining the 
number of non-woikers that liust be supported 
by each worker (Engel, fVesen und Preis der 
Arbeit, and Die Selbstkosten der Arbeit, 1872 ; 
Walker, The Wages Question, p. 12 seq,). 
Thus by consideration of such circumstances 
the average nominal annual earnings of the 
English agricultural labourer in 1891 were found 
to be £39 (“Labour Commission," The Agri¬ 
cultural Labourer, vol. v. pt. i. i)p. 57-87). 
By real wages are meant the purebasing power of 
nominal wages measured by a constant standard. 
According to Prof.. Walker (^oc. dt.) **real wages 
are the remuneration of the hired labourer as 
reduced to the necessaries, comforts, or luxuries 
of life,” and differ from nominal by reason of 

(i) variations in the purchase power of money ; 

(ii) variations in form of payment; (iii) 
opportunities for extra earnings j (iv) greater 
or less regularity of employment; (v) longer 
or shorter duration of the labour power. Of 
these (ii) is best corrected as described above, 
while the advantage of including (iii) (iv) or 
(v) in piacticalxomparisons is doubtful. (For 
the whole definition compare Marshall, Principles 
of Economics, 5th cd. bk. vi. ch. iii.) 

When comparisons are made between the 
economic conditions of groups of different 
countries, districts, trades, or periods, it i.s 
useless to regard simply the nominal wjq;es. 
This is most evident when a great interval of 
time is taken ; thus a hind’s annual (nominal) 
earnings in the 13 th century were valued at 
35s. 8d. (Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages, p. 170) ; now those of an 
agricultural labourer may be taken as about 
£40; and it is difficult to suppo.se that this 
ratio, 1 : 22, in any way measures their relative 
well-being. Hence comparison of nominal 
wages is, at any rate in extreme cases, futile. 

A more recent example may be obtained from 
the divergence of currency from gold during 
1861-78 in the United States. The fcllowing 
figures arc compiled from the Seriate report on 
wholesale prices, wages, and transportation, 
1893, and the table is in the main the same 
as that given by Mr. Edward Atkinson in his 
pamphlet The Battle of Standards and the Fall 
of Prices. 
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In oacli ca.^n 100 roprescnts the quantity in 1$60. 


Yoare. 

1845 

1850 

1855 

1860 

1S65 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

Avenige wage in enrreucy .... 

m 

91 

97*5 

100 

M9 

167 

158 

143 

156 

168 

„ ,, gold. 

86 

91 

97'5 

100 

69 

137 

140 

143 

156 

168 

Averagn pricn of coininoditins in currency . 

103 

102 

113 

100 

217 

142 

128 

107 

93 ; 

92 

Value of prijjtir curnnicy In gold . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

46 

82 

89 

100 

100 

100 

rurcl»a.sing power of wages .... 

•Si 

89 

87 

100 

69 

117 

124 

137 

168 

183 


Tl)i.s sliows tliat tlio c(Jiirsfi of iiomiiml wages, 
IImas 11 rod in ciirrency, is entirely different in 
the })oriod ]8()0-80 from that of real wages, 
measured hy [mrehasing power—so different 
that no change in the method of computation 
could make them similar. Kven when wages 
are measured in gold, tlio courses of nominal 
and real wages possess only a rough similarity. 
A third example may be found in the earnings 
of gold-diggers. Wlien gold is jdentiful and 
jirovisions are scarce, an immense nominal wage 
is necessary for a bare subsistence. It may bo 
noticed in passing that the cycle of commercial 
inflation atid depression affects nominal more 
than real wages ; for in time of inflation prices 
rise and wagtjs follow’, and in depression prices 
fall, and wnges are, at any rate, hindered from 
rising if they do not actually fall. Thus wages 
mcasuivd hy purchasing power fluctuate less 
violently than wages measured in currency. 
Wo have tlicn to dotormino the best method of 
comparing purchasing power at dilfercnt times 
or places. For different times tlio obvious 
mctliod is to use index-numbers (see Indkx- 
Numiikiis; Taiutlau Standard). Those 
formed on a consumption basis and dealing with 
retail prices (p. 385, col. 2 b), are theoretically 
the best, but in practice cannot bo accurately 
evaluated. For apjiroximation index-numbers 
like Sauerbeck’s can bo used, but the theoretical 
objections stated in the article referred to have 
theii* greatest wciglit when dealing with retail 
purchases by a special class. Numbers repre¬ 
senting the ratio ol the ])urchasing powers of 
money in ditlbrent places at the same time could 
ho compiled by similar methods, hut since we 
shouhl I hen bo measuring accidental variations 
due to the jioculiaiities of a single place, and 
not a general movement of price duo to general 
changes, we could no longer expect our number to 
bo indepembmt of the errors of weighting. The 
mere rate of oxobange of currency between two 
eoiiiitries is of course dcUn’inincd by quite other 
considerations than that of purchasing power (see 
Exchanok, Foreign). For times separated by 
long intervals WTiters are generally contented 
with a rough statement of the following nature : 


Vnrcjiase value of tlie Soverciijn. 


Year. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Butter. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1820 

113 

70 

25 

1880 

173 

39 

21 


levl, ITaj^ci! and KarnUigs, iiwi ed. pp. 14S, loO. 


Numher of days work necessary to purchase 
1 qr. of Wheat. 


Year 

1580 

1610 

1650 

A itisan 

12 

30 

32 

Labourer . 

18 

44 

44 

. ___ 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 


Thorold Rogers, op. cit. p. 427. 


(Compare also table on pp. 634-637, Wages 
and Prices, and see Cunningham, Growth of 
English Industry^ vol. ii., app.). If we attempt 
to combine such statements wo are confronted 
with the difficulty of weighting the numbers 
rejiresenting the different commodities; this 
is usually done by means of budgets (see Work¬ 
men’s Budgets), the following being the most 
important methods. 

(i) A standard budget, having no close 
relation to any time or place, is formed (a) of 
the commodities generally purchased by the 
working classes, corresponding to a Living 
Wage (^'.v.), or (/3) of tlio minimum necessary 
for subsistence (Atkinson, Eistrihuiion of Pro¬ 
ducts^ p. 158 seq.y Carnegie, Contemporary 
lievieWy 1894). This standard budget is priced 
for any two places or times. The ratio of the 
two prices is inversely proportional to tlie two 
purchasing powers. The ratio of the nominal 
wages, multiplied by the ratio of the purchasing 
pow'crs, gives the ratio of the real wages. 

(ii) A similar method is to make a ty])ical 
budget for one place or time, and value the 
budget at the prices of the place or time with 
wliicli comparison is to bo made. Then pro¬ 
cedure is as in (i) (Toynbee, Industrial Revolu- 
iiony pp. 139, 140 ; Leone Levi, Wages and 
Earnings, 2nd ed. p. 34 ; Purdy, Slat. Soc. 
Jourml, 1861, and many others, v. infra; 
Porter, Progress of the Nation, 1851, esp. p. 
583). The objections to (i) are that the standard 
both of living and mininlum wages varies 
immensely from country to country (e.g. China 
and U.S.A.), and rapidly even in the same 
country. 

The grave objection to (ii) is that the 
proportion of income spent on different com¬ 
modities changes, and depends to a great extent 
on the cost of those commodities. Thus a 
comparison between budgets of agi-icultural 
labourers in 1800 and 1890 would be most 
misleading, whichever budget was taken to 
be priced at the other period. 

M. de Foville {Journal de la socUtk de atatistique^ 
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1888, p. 333) discusses a paper by M. Guyot— 
Essai 8ur Vaisance relative du paysan lorraiTij 
Nancy, 1889. M. Guyot’s method at first was 
to assume that the same proportion of income 
was always spent on the same commodities, giving 
impossible figures. M. de Foville applies method 
(ii) with better results {v. infra). The word 
“aisance” used by Guyot (Zoc. cit.) represents 
well the quantity we wish to measure, (iii) The 
best method theoretically for measuring “ aisance 
relative ” appears to be as follows ; calculate the 
quantity by method (ii) twice, taking first a 
budget typical of the earlier, then of the later 
year, valuing them at the prices of both years 
and obtaining two ratios. The average (possibly 
the geometric rather than the arithmetic) of these 
ratios measures the relative “ aisance.’* 

Let A], o-j, . . . units of n commodities be 
bought at prices f' 2 i • . • l^n at one date, and 
ftp iiiiiLs at pricea ... ( 7 n at another, 

where any of tlie a'a or ft’s may be zero. Then the 


“aisahce relative” by method two is or~-^' 
' Ibq 2^aq 

By the method suggested it is J 


If Cp Ca,. . . Cn are units in standard budget (1), 
“ relative aisance ” is 

^cq 

M. Guyot’s method was ;—if r^li, ralj are 
parts of income, Ii, spent on different commodities. 

T^et rili buy aj goods in one year, and ril 2 
(I 2 other income) buy similar goods in another. 

Then 2 measures “ relative aisance.” 

[For materials for making comparisons of real 
wages, or for results of such comparisons, see all 
books mentioned under Workmen's Budgets ; 
—Leroy-Beaulieu, liipartition des richessesy ch. 
xvi. ; and Traits thiorique et pratique d'economie 
pMtique^ ii. p. 302 aeq. —Booth, Life and Labour^ 
i. 138.—Brassey, Foreign Work and English 
Wages, p. 110.—Gilfen, Journal of Royal Stat. 
Soc., 1888. Higgs, Journal of Royal Stat. Soc., 
1893.—Kebhel, The Agricvltural Labourer. — 
Rogers, Thorold, Work and Wages (passim). — 
Sauerbeck, in Journal of Rjoyal Stat. Society 
(passim). —Schoenhof, the Economy of High Wages, 
p. 161 seq. —Wright, Carroll D., Industrial Eoolu- 
tion of the United States, 1895.—Young, A., 
Northern Tow ; Enquiry into Progressive Value 
of Money in England; Travds in France .— 
Reports of American Labour Bureaux. Compara¬ 
tive (nunibers refer to years)—Cal., 1883-84 ; Ill., 
1884 ; Mass., 1872, 74, 1884-86 ; Mich., 1893 ; 
N. J., 1885; Wise., 1884. Local—Col., 1887- 
88 ; Md., 1884-5, '90-1; Mass., 1879, '82; Mich.. 
1886 ; N. J., 1882,1886; Ohio, 1887; Pa., 1879- 
80 ; Wise., 1883. See also Ill., 1879-80 ; Me. 
1889; Minn., 1889-90; Ohio, 1879-80, '85, '86 ; 
R. L, 1887-88, and Index published by Washington 
Central Bureau in 1893.— Foreign Offixe Misc. 
Series, 1892, No. 258.] a. l. b. 

Wages, Purchasing Power of. In com¬ 
paring records of wages paid in various occupa- 
voL. ni 


tions in the past, especially in the distant past, 
all sense of the proportion between the degree 
of well-being procured by the wages of labour 
at different epochs is lost, if the variations in 
the prices of the commodities entering into the 
labourer’s daily coiisumption are not brought 
into the comparison. But the modes of ex¬ 
penditure of wages change considerably from 
period to period, and are by no means similar 
for the majority of individuals * . any given class 
of labourers at any one time. The variations 
in til • general purchasirg | 'n,. er of money 
cannot bo appropriately appL,^ to determine 
the variations in the ^airchating power of money 
wages whose varying amc mte are known. 
Satisfactory reiiords of prices are, from the 
nature of the case, records of wheiesale prices, 
while the labourer’s expenditure is a retail 
expenditure. Only in so far as we can assume 
that the variations of wholesale and of retail 
prices are the same in direction and similar in 
amount, can we regard with satisfaction any 
judgment on the course of the purchasing 
power of wages based on comparisons of whole¬ 
sale prices. We cannot, therefore, pretend to 
any precision in the measurement of changes in 
the purchasing pOwer of wages. Retail prices 
vary in very arbitrary fashion, and no two 
families will purchase the same commodities 
even if their incomes bo the same. Even taken 
in large groups, no great degree of regularity in 
the apportionment of expenditure under different 
heads manifests itself in Workmen’s Budgets 
{q.v.). Recognising that it is better to know 
part of the facts, than to ignore them entirely 
on the ground that a degree of knowledge 
wliich is satisfactory is not to be attained, 
estimates have" been framed to indicate the 
changes in real wages which are bound up in 
recorded changes of liominal wages. So long 
as we recognise the limits of the ajiplicability of 
the conclusions, it will be a gain to have partial 
knowledge ; were we to ignore the fact that the 
limits exist and are rather narrow, such partial 
knowledge would perhaps be worse than ignor¬ 
ance. In the articles Prices, History of, and 
Wages and Prices of Commodities, a certain 
amount of material is presented which permits 
the variations of prices of leading commodities 
to be compared with those of wages. So far as 
England is concerned, we proceed to make some 
more detailed comparisons. The investigations 
of Tliorold Rogers supply* us with the most 
abundant material, and the modes of comparison 
adopted by Rogers may be abbreviated for the 
purpose of summary view of the results. The 
amount of food necessary for the support of a 
family of four persons for a year is, in some of 
Rogers* comparisons, given at 3 quarters of 
wheat, 3 quarters of malt, and 2 of oatmeal 
(cp. Six Centuries of Work and Wages, ch. 
xiv.), while in others a provision of 4 quarters 
of wheat, 2 quarters of malt, and 890 lbs. of 

2 T 
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meat (cp. History of Agriculture ami Prices^ 
vol. i. (ih. xxix.) is considered suitable for 
purposes of estimating the relation of wages 
to necessaries of life. Referring to these as 
“grain diet” and “meat diet ” respectively, we 
obtain the following comparative table ;— 


I of <lioL 
I Cost of ;noat diet 
Yoarly vvaj'os of carijentcr 
V»;arly of hiboiiror 
N'mnber of weeks’ labour 
y«iai'ly n<je<Ipd to proeurfi 
K»airi diet by 
(a) (Jarpeliter 
(h) bubonrer . 

Number of weeks’ labour 
yearly needed to proi’uio 
meat diet by 
(a) I’arpouter 
(/>) liubourer . 


Note.—In eaIoulatin« the cost of malt, the prices for 
the first quality have boon taken. Uo^n*rs takes second 
quality, but his tables do not ^ivo continuous records 
for second quality from which to form the above 
avera.s'cs. For meat, in the first three periods the cost 
is based on Rogers’ estimates, the prices being quoted 
for whole animals. In the last throe perlo<l.s the price 
ii'T 14 lbs. is talo.m as basis. As in the article on Pricks, 
UisToiivoK, tlie wages fora labourer before MOO are those 
of a thatcher, which tire somewhat higher than those of 
common agricultural labour, the wages of which are 
quoted altar 1400. lienee tlie relative change in the 
laliourer’s position Is not truly shown, the actual position 
‘“•ing less favourable in the first two periods than is 
here representail. Fractions of pence and fractions of 
weeks have been ignored in the table. The yearly wages 
have bee.u calculated at the rate of 47 weeks in the year 
at t he daily or weekly rates given in tlie article Pricks, 

lllSroRV OK. 

'riio l/iet is clear that at .some penod.s tlio 
amoimt available for clothing, etc., and other 
purposes was adequate, while at others the 
provision was ncce.ssarily more stinted than 
that which has formed the basis of these cal¬ 
culations. To carry on the comparison, we 
may take advantage of the results stated by 
Rogers .so far as eoncerns the relative position 
in the time of Arthur Youxi; and at various 
periods during preceding centuries. Compared 
with the fourth of the above perioils for e.\- 
ample, the ease is stated (Rogers, /listory of 
Agriculture ami Prices, vol. iv". p. 758) thus; 
the ueoossarios of life had become three to four 
times as dear, while the wages of l.ihour were 
not much more than double. HMie purebasing 
power of wages bad tlieroforo decreased from 33 
to 50 per cent. The course of the relation of 
wages to ])nces during the 18th century is 
shown in the table quoted from Arthur Young 
in the article to which reference has already 
been made several times (.see Pukks, His- 
roRY ok). It tliere appears that agricultural 
wages during the ISth century did not advance 
as rapiilly as prices. Comparing the first two- 
thirds of the 18th century with the iii-st 
docaile ol the 19th, wage.s were doubled in tlic 


interval, while prices were increased to two 
and a half times their old level or more. 
The purchasing power of w'ages, therefore, fell 
about 20 per cent, and the fall took place in 
the period 1767-89, but little further loss ol 
wages relative to prices coming later according to 
_Young’s records. The 

1541-1 Jl 583 . 1 fl 42 1643-1702 half of the 18th 

_I_century was a time 

wlien the purchasing 

135 6 285 8 3 f» 0 l"'™^ of wages roso to 

106 0 327 7 409 8 a higher level than that 

7 f the preceding cen- 
tury. By the beginning 
of the 19th century, 
27 4(5 34 the movement had been 

42 00 55 so unfavourable to tlie 

labourer that his com¬ 
mand over commodities 
53 40 was probably not greater 

than in the worst 

-period (1583-1642) of 

tliose shown in the preceding table. It may 
be added that tlie necessaries of life in the 
matter of clothing and shelter were much 
dearer, and needed certainly as large a share of 
the wages to bo devoted to them as in the 16th 
or 17th centuries, probably more. The table 
in Wages and Prices of Commodities shows 
the amounts of wages and the cost of a working 
man’s board at short intervals from 1720 till 
recent times, and affords more than as much 
information on tlie relation of wages to the 
cost of living for these later times as tlie tables 
of this article afford for earlier times. 

Mr. Bowley, in a jiaper read before the 
Royal Statistical Society in 1895, adopted an 
ingenious method of mailing comparisons of 
wage-levels at different periods. Comparing 
these with tlie movements of pi-ices shown by 
Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Number, Mr. Bowley 
points out the resultant changes in average real 
wages, tliat is, in the purchasing power of 
average wages, in the following scheme ;— 


Real 

Average Wages. 


Date. 

Ileal 

.\verai ;0 Wage.s. 

Date. 

isoo 

100 

18771 

1880/ 

ISOO 

HO 

1883 

1870 

no 

1880 

1874 

134 

1891 


m 33 Reasons for not relying implicitly on tlio indi- 
011 of nations of Index Numbers as to the average 
T is movements of the prices of the articles entering 
onng into the workman’s expenditure, have been 
•eady given above. These and otlicr facts already 
His- alludeil to, such as changes in the nature of 
tural working-class expenditure wliicli must deran^^e 
ranee any comparisons with past centuries whidi 
two- j.rctcnd to precision, deter ns from placing here 
liret a table showing, for the whole period covered, 
n tlic by a single series of numbers, the movementa 
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of real wages. The facts adduced will, how¬ 
ever, show the leading upward and downward 
movements of real wages, and no real loss is 
caused by their presentation in such a form as 
not to permit of a ready comparison of the 
position to-day with that at any given c[iOch of 
the past. Such comparison cannot bo precise, 
cannot be made without taking into account 
many circumstances of the life of the people 
not mentioned here, and to oiler an a])pearance 
of precision would bo deltisive (see Wages, 
Nominal and Real ; Workmen’s Budgets ; 
and the works refeiTcd to in the bibliographies 
attached to those aiiicdes). A. w. f. 

Wages, Standard Rate of. See Standard 
Rati3 of Wages. 

Wages Stati‘^ rtes. From figure^ collected 
and tesiol hy the labour departiiiont of the 
board of trade, it appears that the n.*rmal rates 
of wa y-^s, i)ius the estimated value of allo w**- es, 
such as free homes, etc., p ii(l to the workers in 
thirty-eight selected occupations during 1886, 
were 24s. 7d. per week, or £64 jicr annum, for 
men; 12s. 8d. per week or £32:10s. per 
annum, for women; 9s. 2d. per week, or 
£23 : 8a. per annum, in the case of lads and 
boys ; and 7s. per week, or £18 : 4s. per annum 
in the case of girls. Of the men employed in 
these occupations, 0*2 per cent were receiving 
leas than 10s. ]jer week ; 2*5 per cent, from 
10s. to 15s.; 20*9 per cent, from 15s. to 20s.; 
35*4 per cent, from 20s. to 25s.; 23*6 percent, 
from 25s. to 30s.; 11*2 i)er cent, from 30s. to 
35s.; 4*4 per cent, from 35s. to 40s.; and 1*8 
per cent, above 40s. That is to say, nearly 60 
per cent wore receiving from 20s. to 30s. per 
week, or about the average rate ; and of the 
remainder, about 25 per cent w'cre receiving 
less than 20s. ; and 17 per cent, more than 30s. 
If to these thirty-eight occupations there he 
added the other important industries, as rail¬ 
ways, building trades, etc., which it was not 
found possible to treat in the same Wcay, the 
average annual earnings of adult males may, 
according to Sir R. Gilfen, bo approximately 
estimated at a little over £60 ; of women at 
£40 ; of lads and boys at £23 : 8s.; and of 
girls at £23. According to the census returns 
for 1881, the total adult male working popula¬ 
tion, excluding the residuum, chiefly to be found 
in the largo towns, of persons whose employ- 
Tiicnt is permanently irregular, was, in round 
numbei-s, 7,330,000 ; of adult female workers 
there were 2,900,000; of lads and boys, 
1,700,000 ; and of girls, 1,260,000 ; making a 
total working population of 13,190,000. The 
*^^gregate eaniings of the men may, therefore, 
bo placed at £440,000,000 ; of the women, at 
£118,000,000; of the lads and boys, at 
£46,000,000; and of the girls, at £29,000,000; 
making a total annual income for the manual 
labourers of £633,000,000. 

[See Minutes of Evidence taken before the 


Royal Commission on Labour, sitting as a whole, 
questions 6873-7165, and 8086-8381, Pari. Papers, 
c. 7063-i. of 1893, and’Appendix to ditto, No. 121, 
Pari. Papers, e 7063-iiia of 1894]. t. o. a. 

Wages, Svaitstigs of (in the United 
States of Ameiuoa). The statistics of wager 
for the United States labour under peculiar 
dilficulties. Any historical account of wages 
encounters the enormous change tltat has come 
over a countiy developing ‘.- (li an agricultural 
colony into a gi’eat inFusiriai state. The 
United States has part::i}W'M with Europe in 
the development fi om hand kaboiir to the factory 
system, only the change b;?-. been in .some re¬ 
spects even more abrupt,: dical, and complete. 
Comparison of wages for s\icccssivc periods is, 
therefore, diflicult, because ocoupations have 
changed often in name and almost always in 
character. Such comparisons must be limited 
to a few common occiij)ations. They cannot bo 
carried very far back because of the lack of 
data, and because in early agricultural com¬ 
munities employments are scarcely diflerontiated. 
Particularly in the United States is this true, 
where originally every man owned his farm, 
and agricultural day labourers as a class were 
unknown. A Second difliculty is that oven at 
the present day there are very striking dilfer- 
enccs between diflerent sections of the country, so 
that any statistics of wages applicable to the whole 
country is almost, if not altogether impractic¬ 
able, The eastern states are industrial, with 
large cities and factory towns, and the popula¬ 
tion has many of the characteristics of the 
English factory and mining districts. Owing 
to immigration, there are, however, many 
contrasting bodies of working men, from the 
highly skilled American artisan down to the 
French Canadian factory hand, the Italian day 
labourer and the Russian-Hebrow sweated tailor 
and garment-maker. In the north-central 
states of the Mississippi valley we have a 
community still largely agricultural, with 
farmers owning the land—peasant proprietors 
on a large scale. In the extreme west we have 
some of the characteristics of newly-settled 
countries, i.e. scarcity of certain kinds of labour 
and a high range of wages. Finally, in the 
south we have the great mass of negroes, 
formerly slaves, unskilled, ignorant, and re¬ 
presenting labour of a low degree of efficiency. 
An average wage even in the same employment 
for all these dilFcront scctibns is an impossibility. 
At least it means nothing. For historical and 
comparative purposes it is necessary to confine 
ouraelves to one section. 

Systematic attempts to collect wage statistics 
are of very recent date in the United States, in 
fact scarcely twenty years old, and are con¬ 
fined for the most part to the eastern states. 

Uislory of Wages .—There are scarcely any 
records of wages in the 18th century. Tl>e 
Massachusetts bureau of labour statistics has 
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private account books, and other documents, and | 18«5, p. • 

2. Ufe/ol (/)oy). Ill/ 1 ‘erioih of Fears (Ma:«mhisett$) 1800 to ISSS. _ 


Agricultur.'il l;ib<)iin>rs 

UlacksniiUi.s 

Bookbinders 

Ibitchers .... 
Carp<uiter.s .... 
C.aiTinge /nakers . 

Clonk /nakers 
(Nothing makers . 

Cotton mill ot)erativcs 
Class jnakers 
Cold and silver workers 
Ifarrmss makers . 

I.iiboiirers .... 
Machinists .... 
Masons .... 
Metal workers 
Millwrights .... 
Nail makers 

I’aintera .... 
I‘apor mill operatives . 
Pnntora .... 
Hliip and iMwil-bnilders 
Hhoenmke.rs.... 
Sbme (ju.'irryjneii and ctilters 
Tanners ami curriers . 
Woo<len goods makers 
Woollen mill operatives 


Period ending with 


ISOO. 


.9 

0-47S 


ISIO. 


$ 

0-770 


-.50 

1-00 


•817 


$ 

0-78-2 
■ -84-2 


1-13 

1-00 


•91 


1-52 
1-0.5 
1-1.3 
100 
1 -34 
J-09 
1-13 
1-25 


1-00 

1-26 


$ 

0-803 

1-12 

•'917 

1-07 

1-29 

1-27 

•439 

1-13 


1-13 

•796 


1 '22 
1-23 
1-21 
1-39 
1-2.5 
•666 
1-2.5 
1-40 
106 

I MS 
1 -2.5 
1-12 


1840. 


$ 

0-875 

1-40 

•917 

i-'ib 

131 
1 - 21 ) 
•896 
■897 
1-62 
•974 
1-2.5 
•872 
1 -35 
r.s7 
1-.54 
1-39 
•86 
1-32 
•749 
1-38 
1-33 
•873 
1-29 
ri6 

1 -.‘Ji’i 
•99.5 


1850. 1860. 


$ 

0-9.5 

1-47 

1-46 

1*37 

1-59 

1- 29 
1-88 

•92 

2- 44 
1-28 
1-46 

•852 
1-62 
1-33 
1-42 
r39 
1‘.50 
1-47 
•842 
1-17 
1 -35 
1-12 
1-4.5 
1-13 
I'll 
•80.5 


$ 

l-Ol 

1-69 

1- 38 

2- 03 
1-85 
1-96 
1*43 

1- 03 

2- 96 
1-09 

1- 65 
•97.5 

2- 15 
1-53 
1-35 
1*66 

i-’ss 

1-17 

1*75 

3- 69 
1-70 
1-40 
1-67 

i 1-72 
■873 


1880. 

$ 

1- 31 

2- 28 

1- 91 

2- 03 
2*42 
2-40 
2-30 
1*93 
1-40 
1-79 
1-53 

1- 48 

2- 49 
2-79 
2-16 
2-65 

2'32 

1- 71 

2- l.S 
2-49 

1- 76 

2- 88 
2-09 
2-01 
1-31 


$ 

1-37 

1*92 

1*49 

1- 36 

2- 41 

2- 27 

l’'99 

1- 27 

2 - 01 

3- 21 

1- 31 

2- 25 
2-14 
2-00 
2-54 
1-84 

1- 97 
1*71 

2- 14 

3- 25 

1- 87 
2'01 
1-86 

2- 28 
L'24 


1. JWhd /7f!0 fn 1790. 


gold ba.sis is shown by the following table, Rept.^ 
pt. i. p. ] 4:— 


Agrieiiltnral labouriTs 
Blacksmiths 
Bulclu’rs . 

(Carpenters 
l,al)our(*rs . 

Masons 

Nail-makers 

.Ship and boat-builders 


I’l-riod ending with 


1760, 

1770. 

1780. 

1790. 


$ 

9 

1 « 

0-311 

0-330 

0-315 

0-396 




•694 



-5-22 

•539 

•29 

••{’ 2.5 

■376 

•428 



•666 

i-oo 




•481 




•S89 

I 


The second great iiive.stigation of wages w:i.s 
that couduete»l by the departluent of lal>our at 
Wa.shington, for tho senate eoniiuitteo on whole¬ 
sale pric<!a, w.'iges, ami trans[iortation (Aldrich 
Committee), and published in 1891. There are 
in this Report 61 series of wage returns yvhieh 
begin as early as IS 10, and as many .as 54-1 «Iis- 
tiimt .serie.s which cover the period from I860 to 
1891. Tho returns are aotu.al w.ages, from nmim- 
fiudwrers’ pay-rolls, and tpiolatioiis are given for 
J.'umary and July of each year. 

-The chief ohjeet of the Aldrich 
Report was to determine whether wages had iii- 
erea.sod or decreased during the last tifty years. 
For this purpose tho familiar method of the index 
number wjvs used, the year 1860 being taken a.s 
the Intse, 100, and two methods being used, one 
a simple average, and the other a weighted aver¬ 
age .aoeonliug to tho relative number of persons 
engage*! in each occupation. The re.sult on a 


Relative Watjes by Vears IS/fO-lSOL 


j Year. 

Simple 

Averjige. 

i 

rri 

tShO 

87-7 

.S2-5 

lSf,l 

88-0 

79-9 


S7-1 

84-1 


86’6 

.S3-0 

m'* 

86’5 

.S;b2 

ISf,5 

S6-S 

.8.5-7 

l%6 

89-3 

.89-1 

m? 

90-S 

91 -3 

is/^ 

91-4 

91 •() 

1S',H 

92-5 

90-5 

IS[.0 

92-7 

90-9 

lS5t 

90-4 

91-1 

JS.'d 

iH)-S 

91 -8 

ms 

91-.S 

93-2 

m>* 

95*8 

96-8 

JS.yS 

98-0 

97-5 

ms 

99-2 

9S-0 

m? 

l>9-9 

99-2 

m>H 

t 98-5 

97-9 

is.vt 

91>-1 

90-7 

ISSO 

; 100-0 

1 1000 

JftSl 

1 100-8 

i 100-7 

I.viS 

100-4 

1 101-2 . 

JS6S 

i 76-2 

81-9 

issu 

80-8 

86’2 

1S66 

66-2 

68-7 


b 

ett 

3; 

Simple 

Average, 

Average 

According 

to 

Importance. 

ms 

108-8 

lll-l 

JS67 

117-1 

121-8 

ms 

114-9 

119-1 

1869 

119-5 

123-5 

1S70 

133-7 

136-9 

1871 

147-8 

150-3 

1873 

1.52-2 

153-2 

1873 

148-S 

147-4 

m/f 

145 0 

145-9 

ms 

140-8 

140-4 

1876 

13.5-2 

1.34-2 

1877 

136-4 

135-4 

1878 

140-5 

139-0 

1879 

1.39-9 

1.39-4 

ISSO 

141-5 

11.3-0 

ISSl 

146-.5 

150-7 

1883 

149-9 

152-9 

ISSS 

1.5-2-7 

159-2 

im 

15-2-7 

155-1 

ISS5 

150-7 

1 1.55-9 

1886 

150-9 

1.55-8 

1SS7 

153-7 

! 1.56-6 

ISSS 

1.55-4 

1 1.57-9 

l^'iO 

156-7 

162-9 

1890 

! 1.5S-.> 

168-2 

1891 

1 160-7 j 

i 1 

168-6 


From a consideration of thi.s table, it becomes 
evident that there was a gradual ailvance in wage.s 
from 1840 to 1860 ; since that date the advance 
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has been less regular, but more rapid. The de- I The Massachusetts Rej>ort for 1895 gives actual 
pressing effect of the premium on gold is seen wages in the United States and in foreign countries, 
during the years 1863-66. Comparison with a but no attempt has been made to average them 
table of prices would show that the purchasing for purpose of comparison, 
power of wages has increased to an even greater Average and Clo^sijied Wages .—Average wages 
extent than money wages. are, as a rule, ver. unsatisfactory. There are 


The increase in wages has not been the same in 


Relative Wages in 1891^ compared with 1860 
by Industries. 


Industry. | 

Nirliber of 
Quotations. 

Relative 

Wages. 

Agricultural iuipleinents . 

5 

137*9 

Ale, beer, aud porter . 

.'t 

224*7 

Hooks and newspapers 


148-6 

Building trades . 

59 

172*5 

Carriages and waggons 

h 

202*4 

City public works 

S5 

164*6 

Cotton goods 

131 

165*1 

Ory goods f-stores) 

S 

l.Vl-6 

(linghjuus .... 

30 

152*7 

Groci ries (stores) 

2 

194*7 

llluur’iiat'u,': g:i.s 

23 


Leather . . . . | 

hi 

13: ■ 

Lumber 

r> 

iV7-y 

Metals and metallic good.s . 

m 

148*0 

Paper. 

7 

182-3 

Railroads .... 

n 

146-4 

Sidewalks .... 

h 

187-5 

Spice. 

6 

164-2 

Stone . 

19 

16 r .-2 

White lead .... 

.5. 

110-6 

Woollen goods . 

68 

107-8 

Total .... 

6fA 

160*7 


so many differences in skill, age, sex, hand or 
machine labour, that an average may be mathe¬ 
matically correct and yet }:‘ivp a false impres¬ 
sion. So, too, the incl isioi. 'f the high wages 
of a foreman or superint'uideai wtiuld raise the 
whole average above what tb ordinary workman 
gv-is. It has been propose !., th u re, to classify 
wages rather than to avera^ :hcm, i.e. to give 
the number of men reoeiviuK 1 etween $5’00 and 
$6*00 per week, between $6' •> and $7 *00, and so 
on. We are thus able tf j idgo somewhat of 
the real income of the greater n'.iuber of wage 
earners, which is the important question in wage 
statistics. 

The eleventh census has pioceeded upon this 
plan, and some of the results are published in the 
volume on manufacturing industries. .Por the 
sake of illustrating the method as well as giving 
wages for two important industries, the following 
table is given showing the number of males above 
sixteen years of age in the iron and steel manu¬ 
facture, and in the cotton manufacture, at different 
rates of wages. . 

The advantage of such a table is that it shows 
the economic position of the great mass of working 
men in any industry. In the two industries con- 


all industries. This is 
shown by the preceding 
table, which gives the 
increase from 1860 to 
1891 by industries. The 
number of quotations is 
also given, so that it is 
possible to judge of the 
basis upon which the 
index number rests. 
Each quotation repre¬ 
sents a series of wages, 
Rept.^ pt. i. p. 12. 

Comparative 1 Vages. — 
An attempt is sometimes 
made to compare wages 
in the United States with 
wages in Europe. Wages 


Weekly rates of Wages. 

Iron and Steel 
Manufacture. 

Cotton 

Manufacture. 

Percentages. 

Iron and 
Steel. 

Cotton. 

Under."$5 .... 
$5 and over, but under .?0 . 
fO „ „ . 

ll ” s * 

89 „ „ $10 

$10 ,, ,, $12 

$12 „ „ $15 

$15 „ „ ,$20 

$20 „ „ $25 

$2.5 „ ... 

1,643 

3,424 
10,198 ' 

20,265 
25,041 
28,727 
24,616 
24,458 
17,974 
10,502 

7,195 

15,104 

9,924 

15,491 

10,485 

9,120 

8,712 

8,409 

5,427 

8,027 

1,291 

1,417 

X 

0-97 

2'02 

6'03 

12-00 

IU'82 

u-cu 

1U'61 

lU'/J 

10-63 

6-21 

k'25 

% 

17-11, 

11-22 

17-61 

11-86 

10-30 

9-S/, 

9-60 

6-13 

3-1,2 

1-66 

1-60 

Total 

168,943 

88,407 

100-00 

! 100-00 


are undoubtedly higher in the United States, but 
how much higher it is impossible to say, because 
of the differences in occupations and in the pur¬ 
chasing power of money. The most elaborate 
comparison of this sort was made by the Massa¬ 
chusetts bureau of labour statistics in 1884. The 
average weekly wages in twenty-four industries 
were as follows :— 


trasted here, it will be seen at a glance that the 
men in the iron and steel industry are paid much 
higher wages than the men in the cotton manu¬ 
facture. More than one-half (57*7 per cent) of 
the men in the cotton industry receive less than 
$8*00 per week, while only 21 per cent of the 
men in the iron and steel industry receive less 
than $8*00 per week. For the question of income, 



such a classified wage is more interesting than an 
average wage.^ 

For complete wage statistics it would be neces¬ 
sary to add some facts in regard to the cost of 
living and the question of employment and un¬ 
employment. These things vary, hov ever, so 

1 There is one slight discrepancy In this comparison, 
viz. officers and foremen are included in the ci^ton 
industry but not in the iron and steel. 
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much from time to time, ;in<l in dilhTent indus- 
tricM, that it is im]>ossiblo to enter into the 
subject here. Some references will he found in 
the biblioin’aphy. 

Oriiical JUhlLot/niphy. — llio chief sources of 
information for wa^o statistics in the United 
States are tlio reports of the bureaus of labour 
statistics of tlje several states, the investigations 
of the (le{)artment of labour at Washington, and 
the tenth ami eleventh censuses of the United 
States. 

Of tlie state lal)Our ])ureaus, by far the most 
important is tliat of Massachusetts. 'Hie report 
for 1874 gave “ Comj)arativo Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Massachusetts and Foreign 
Countries ” ; also “ Frices of Provisions, etc. in 
Massachusetts, ami Europe.” The report for 
187b contained 71,3'‘19 wage returns. The report 
for 1879 contained a comparison of “Wages and 
Prices, 1860, 1872, and 1878.” The result of 
this investigation showed an increase in 1878 as 
compare<l with 18bi0 of 21*4 per cent in wages, 
and 14'oO per cent in cost of living. The report 
for 1882 was entitled “ Wages, Prices, and J 'rofits.” 
The report for 1883 gave statistics of wages of 
207,793 employes, 'riio report for 1884 was a 
very extensive investigation, comparing wages in 
Massachusetts and (ireat Britain for several years, 
ranging from 1860 to 1883 ; this report is the 
best piece of work of this sort ever accomplished 
in America. Tlio cliief results are shown in the 
table above. The report for 188.5 contained a 
condensation of the report for 1884, ami in 
addition an “Historical Review of Wages ami 
Prices, 1752-1860.” ft is from this report that 
the lirst table above is taken. The report for 
1889 was devote<l to “(Jlas.silied Weekly Wages” ; 
it containe<i classilied wages for 248,200 ciuploycf'S. 
Finally, the report for 1895 commences the 
publication of 489,600 wage, returns, gathered 
from all sources, and 166,100 price quotations. 
It will he several year.s before all of these returns 
era published ; they are arranged by occupations, 
and w.'iges are divi«le«l into five classes: high, 
medium high, medium, medium low, and low. 
'Phe utility of this eiiorinous undertaking may 
bo doui)t«'(l. OtluT state laireaus have col- 
lectcii statistics of wage.s, notably Now Jersey in 
1884, and Mieldgau in 1885, but none of them 
is comparable with the Massachusetts report of 
1881. 

The department of labour at Washington pub¬ 
lished exte^^ivo figures of actual wages in its 
sixth and seventh annual reports mitiMed “Cost of 
Protluctiou in Iron. Steel, (lied, Texfiles, and 
(ilass Industries”; it also investigated the cost 
jf living of families in these industries, and com¬ 
pared eost of living with iueoiue (see Woukmkn’.s 
llUDOiyrs). The department of labour also col¬ 
lected the ligures of wages for tlio Ahlrich report 
lueutioiied in the text. 

The tenth eeiisus of the Unite<l States published 
various returns of statistics of wages. Those of 
manufactures are containeil in vol ii.; they are 
of little value, because the average wage is calcu¬ 
lated by dividing the total amount paid in wages 
in an industry by the total nnmber of employes ; 
•uch an average confuses the wages of men. 


women, nml children, of skilled and unskilled 
workmen, and diirereiices due to locality, so that 
the average represents nothing at all. Volume xx. 
of the tenth census is devoted entirely to the 
stati.stics of wages. No effort was made to classify 
this enormous collection of figures, so that it has 
remained practically useless. 

The eleventh census of the United States col¬ 
lected statistics of wages in manufacturing in- 
dustrie.s, classified as described in the text, and 
})ublished chiefly in the three volumes oil manu¬ 
facturing iiidustiics. In these returns a distinc¬ 
tion is drawn between males, females, and children, 
between piece workers and time workers, and 
between officers, firm members, and clerks, as con¬ 
trasted with operatives, skilled and unskilled, 
A summary of average annual earnings per 
employ^ in different industries and in different 
states will be found in Part I., and detailed wage 
.statistics for textile industries, chemicals, glass, 
coke, petroleum, glue, iron and steel luanufactures, 
locomotives, clay products, shipbuilding, forest 
industrie.s, etc. in Part II I. In all these industries 
wages are classifietl as illustrated in the text. 
The volume on transpoi’tatioii business also con¬ 
tains statistics of wages, but in a crude form. 
T’he report on mineral industries contains statistics 
of wages of miners, classified as foremen and 
over.seers, miners, labourers, and boys under 
sixteen year.s, giving also the average number of 
♦lays’ work. 

[For criticism of American wage statistics see 
“American Labour Statistics.” in Political Science 
Quarlcrlj/y March 1886, and “Wage Statistics and 
the next Census of the United States,” in the 
Quarterly Journal of Pronntnics, July 1888. For 
criticisms of tlio Alilricli leport see Bowley, 
“Wages in the United . Stales and in Great 
Britain,” 1860-1891, The Fxonomic Journal, vol. 
v. (1895) p. 360]. R. M.-s. 

WAGr:s OF Women. The most striking fact 
about tlie wages of women is, as Mn.i, said, 
that they are generally lower, and very much 
loxvcr, than those of men. Rouglily .speaking 
they are about half. 3'his has been usually 
.accounted for by the inferiority of women as 
workers. But tlic exfdanation seems to weigh 
the labour of fhe two sexes in very unequal 
balances. It would certainly bo hard to prove 
that two woman weavers, minding three or 
four looms for 10s. a week, are “worth ” only 
one able-bodied navvy earning ‘JOs. A better 
explanation is that women generally occupy 
non-competing groups relative to men ; the 
fact being that, when women enter a trade, 
tliey generally monopolise it before long. In 
this case the natural and sex disabilities which 
])rcvcnt them combining tend to bring down 
the wage—however high it was when the men 
occupied the industry—to a level at or even 
below subsistence. Where women combine in 
the same trade union with men, as, for instance, 
in the Lancashire weaving, their wages keep up 
to the men’s rates. The specific difficulty of 
the problem is that, while women must share 
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with men in the one portion of the national 
dividend that falls to labour as against the 
other factors, the great majority of them, either 
as living with })arcnts or as married, arc not 
independent units. The woman’s wage is part 
of a “family w'age.” That is to say, while the 
demand for and the supply of “labour ” regu¬ 
lates the wages of labour, these wages are 
divided among the sexes according to other 
than purely economic considci at ions. 

l^Econ. Jour. vol. i. p. 635 (S. Webb), vol. ii. p. 
173 (Mrs. Fawcett).— Hiudies in Econ. (Smart), 
p. 105 ; Females and Children, Earnings of.] 

w. s. 

WAIF. The earliest mention of this word 
is probably contained in a charter {Ch. Moll, 
No, 42) of 1247, !>•, which Hen. 111. gr-anted 
to the ho.ipital of Ospringe that animals 
called “ Weyf," fouri<i in the fee of the 
hosi>ita!, should belong to its brethren, m i« t.s 
any one should sue for them who would and 
couhl prove that they were his, and unless 
they should be demanded and sued for within 
a certain term, according to the custom of 
the country. Subsequently the term “Estray ” 
was used to designate such animals, and waif 
came to be used in a ditferent sense ; for Sir 
Ed. Coke states that “waif is where the felon 
in pursuit waives the goods, or when the felon, 
for fear of being apprehended, thinking that 
pursuit w’as made, having them with him in 
his possession, Hies and waives the goods.” 
If .seized on behalf of the king they were for¬ 
feited to him unless the owner had made 
“fresh suit” to recover them. In the 13th 
century this meant that the owner had forth¬ 
with to raise the hue and cry to the four 
nearest townships ; and after announcing his 
loss to the baililfs and coroners, to appeal the 
Uiirf at the next county court, and so on from 
court to court until attainted. Later, however, 
this law was considerably rnodilied. 

[Coke, Reports, ed. 1826. London, 8vo, part 
f. p. 221.] G. J. T. 

WAINAGE. See Amercements; Waynage. 

WAKEFIELD, Daniel (1776 - 1846), 
chancery barrister, and, after 1835, Q.C.: 

Wrote An Essay upon Political (Economy, being 
an inquiry into the truth of the two positions 
of the French (Economists that labour employed in 
manufactures is unproductive, and that all taxes 
ultimately fall upon or settle in the surplus produce 
of land, 1st ed. 1799; 2nd, 1804, was a follower 
of Sir J. Steuart : but his comparison of rent and 
interest as “the surplus values ” of land and capital 
§ 20, his distinctions of positive and relative cost 
and use value § 39, of “ physical ’’ or necessary and 
“surplus” or monopoly wages § 49—are clear 
and correct. In § 43 n. he shows hiin.self a pro¬ 
tectionist. In An Investigation of Mr, Morgan*s 
Comparative View of the Public Finances, 1801, he 
praises Dr. Price, his Sinking Fund, and W. 
Pitt. 

He also wrote A letter to Thomas Paine in reply 


to his Decline and Fall of the English System of 
Finance, 1796 ?— Observations on the Credit and 
Finances of Great Britain, 1797 ; also Facts oj 
Importance relaUm to the Present State of Great 
Britain, 

[W. Iloscher, Principles of Pol, Econ., transl. 
Lalor, vol. i. pp. 177, 268. j. d. R. 

WAKEFIELD, Edward (177C-1854), eld(3r 
brother of Daniel and h?tbf • ot E. G. Wake¬ 
field : 

Wrote one book only. An \ct mrl of Ireland 
Stof'sfical and Politic€d,\d‘Vl, , 1600, 4to. He 

was examined as an expert i ssex fanner and 
general land jobber and valu''' l>y a “committee 
on the distillation of sugar an molasses,” Reports 
from Committees vf the Iiou,\, 1808, iv. 109, and 
by a “committee on agrirultur.al depression,” 
ib., 1821, ix. 206, and as an expert on Irish money 
by a “select committee on the liigli price of gold 
bullion,” ib. 1810, iii. 133. His book was written 
at the instance of J. L. Foster, chairman of “the 
committee for enqiiiry into the state of Ireland as 
to its circulating {mper, etc. and coin,” 1804 ; and 
the Irish secretary, W. W. Pole, supplied him with 
statistics. In addition to the.se qualilicatioiis for 
his task, he had spent two years on tour in Ireland, 
travelling like so many of his contemporaries in 
politics, and weaying his journals into what the 
17th century called “political anatomy,” the 18th 
statistics, and the 19th “public economy.” Ilis 
economic bias classes him with such Irish political 
tourists .as T. Campbell (1777) and A. Young 
(1780), rather than with Bush (1764), Derrick 
(1767), Twiss (1776), and Lnckombe (1780); and 
like Young he aims at completeness. But there 
the resemblance to Young, his great exemplar, 
ceases. No writer has a more personal note, or is 
more quotable, than Young. Most'of the quotable 
sayings in Wakeiield’s book are themselves quota¬ 
tions— e.y. Vasco’s “a large population, if pro¬ 
portionate to the wealth of a country, is advan¬ 
tageous, otherwise it is harmful ” 1788 (also quoted 
by A. Young, Travels in France, ed. 1794, vol. i. 
p. 485), an anonymous writer’s “ a poorhouse Was 
the cradle of the cotton trade of Ireland,” A. 
Young’s “the penal laws are not against the 
Catholic religion but against the industry and 
property of whoever professes that religion,”— 
cp. Campbell, Philos, Survey, p. 251. His advocacy 
of large farms is a reminiscence of A. Young ; his 
views on Irish money (see Irish Currency), 
which he wishes to assimilate to English money, 
are based on Simon’s work ; his discussion of 
various estimates of the Irish population only con¬ 
firms Newenham, and his unionism is the unionism 
of Petty, Child, Molyneux, Maxwell, Dorbs, 
Madden, Decker, Tucker, Postlethwavt, 
Franklin, Brewster, Young, and A. Smith. 
True, he has read the latest and best books, includ¬ 
ing those of Malthus, whose postulates appeared 
to him, as they did to Hallam and Hazlitt, as true 
“as that the earth turns round on its own axis,” 
ii. 723, and Lecky has rescued at least one bright 
specimen of original observation, Hist, of Ireland, 
i. 286. His bookishness, while it makes him dull 
when compared with A. Young, makes him in¬ 
teresting when compared with the authors of the 
Statistical Surveys of Irish Counties which the 
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Dublin society initiated in 1801, partly 
instance of S. Ckumpk, 1793, p. 157, 

partly in imitation of tlie SiNcnAiii Keports for 
Great Britain, 1793 tl seq. Wakefield’s culture 
and access to statistical information and to Sir 
J. Banks’s famous library are the chief reasons 
why his work is valuable to economic historians 
of Ireland. 

\^Riogr. Diet, oj JAving Authors^ 1816, p. 36o. 
—M‘Culloch, JAter. of Pol. Rcon., p. 218, and A. 
Young, Autobwgraphy^ p. 76, praised the book.— 
Graham Wallas, Life of F. Pla/x (1898), ch. iv., 
describes his work as an educationalist and 
reformer. Comp. II. Garnett, Life of E. G. 
Walcefeld J.D.H. 

WAKEFIELD, Edward Gibbon (1796- 
1862), coloniser, the son of Edward Wakefield, 
was educated as a land-surveyor. In 1826 he 
was concerned in an extraordinary case of abduc¬ 
tion, for which lie was tried and sentenced to 
three years’ iinprisoniiient. During this term he 
studied with cilcct the English penal system, 
and on his release in 1831 he proceeded to 
Australia, to study the convict system in the 
folonies. This led him to the study of the 
iiniu’ovident system, up to that time in vogue, of 
parting with the crown lands in these colonies, 
and of the question of the proper means of 
proportioning the number of settlers to the 
areas taken up. The result of this study was 
his formulation of the principle on which he 
afterwards always insisted, viz. that the im- 
occui>ied lands of a new colony sliould not be 
gi-antcd promiscuously, but portioned out and 
sold on a regular system at an adequate price, 
and that the proceeds of such sales should bo 
made a fund for assisting further immigration 
to the colony. I'ho chief dilficnlty incident to 
this system was that of fixing the “sullicient” 
ju'ico in each case (see Pari. Paper^ H. of C., 
612, 1836, f»p. 66 et seq.; Fiew of Art of 
Cohmisalion, jq). 331 el seq. ; Mill’s Principles^ 
V. xi. § 14). 

Ill 1833 Wakefield published his England and 
Anienea, and immediately attracted the notice of 
the political chiefs in Ell^daluh 

III 183,'i Henry George Wanl obtained a com- 
niUtee of the House of Commons, “ to inquire into 
tho disposal of colonial lands,” Ho obtained 
Wakefield’s assistance as seenitary, and the result 
of llio evidence taken was tlie initiation of the 
conipany for the colonisation of South Australia 
of which Col. Torbkns {q.v.) was a leading spirit. 
WakolieUl tlieu addressed himself to arouse the 
public mind and obtain a parliamentary inquiry 
into the system of convict transport;!lion, which 
thus received its death-blow. In 1837 Wakefield 
became a director of the New Zealand Associatiim, 
inlendctl for colonising New Zo.aland. But before 
he could take up any active work in th.at direction 
tie went out to Canada as Lonl Durham’s private 
fcecretavy in 1838 and remained there till 1845. 
His health soon afterwards broke down ; he went 
first to tho south of France, then to New Zealand, 
where he died. 


Wakefield will always be best known by hw 
system of colonisation above described. He was 
content to work through others rather than em¬ 
body his views in any great work. The few writ¬ 
ings he left behind served the requirements of the 
moment, and are obsolete for practical purposes, 
though Mill quotes him with approval [Principles^ 
bk. iv. cli. iv. § 2). The chief of them are Plan 
of a Company to he established for the purpose of 
founding a colony in South Australia, 1831.—— 
A Commentary on Adam Smith*s Wealth of 
Nations {London, 1835).—A View of the Art of 
Colonisation in letters between a Statesman and a 
Colonist (Loudon, 1849). 

[Gent. Mag., 1862, pt. ii. p. 498.—JBn7. Mns. 
Catalogue, Mill, l.c., art. Hill Burton.] c. a. m. 

WALES, William (d. 1798). Captain 
CJook’s travelling astronomer 1772-79—Master 
of tho Royal Mathematical School at Christ’s 
Hospital 1780-98, and F.R.S. 1777-98 : 

Made but one incursion into political arithmetic 
in his Inquiry into the present State of Population 
in England and Wales, 1781. Dr. Price’s calcula¬ 
tions that England was dwindling were based on 
the Hearth Tax returns of 1690 and window tax 
returns (see Taxation) of 1759 and 1777. A. 
YOUNO, Pol. Ar., 1771, pp. 84, 88, 322; and Eden, 
Letters to Lord Carlisle, 1780, App. 6, pointed out 
that in tho former “houses” meant “families” 
(Dr. Ihnce’s was also Davenant’s and Malthos’s 
mistake), Essay, ed. Bettany, p. 232, and in the 
latter uutaxed cottages were filled in by guess-work. 
Wales and then Howlett repeated these criticisms, 
not always so well—compare Inquiry, p. 13, and 
Pol, Ar., p. 327 n,; and added estimates of their 
own which relied too much on Yorksliire statistics 
in which Dr. Price admitted an increase—Anon., 
Uncertainty of the present popidation of the 
Kingdom 1781; Dr. Price, Ohsoroations on Rever¬ 
sionary Payments, 4th eJ. 1783, ii. 276 et seq. 
Dr. Price ignoreil A, Young, traversed Eden and 
Howlett, but adopted some of Wales’s figures— 
ib. i. 246, 251, 260, etc. Price, Wales, and 
Howlett assumed that numbers meant strength, 
and Wales followed Sir W. Temelb, Short, Sir M. 
Decker, and J. Massik in suggesting the adjust¬ 
ment of taxation, etc., so as to promote marriage. 

[Gentle7nen's Magazine, li. 326, Ixviii. 1155.— 
Lists of the Royal Society in Philosophical Trans- 
actions. —M‘Culloeh, Literature of Pol. Ec., p. 258. 
—Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce, ii. 662.—Chalmers, Estimate, 1782, 
pp. 160 et seq."] J. d. r. 

WALKER, Amasa, LL.D. (1799-1876). 
As economist and statesman, the Hon. Amasa 
Walker exerted hardly less influence on tho 
thought of his time than his more renowned 
.son, General Francis A. Walker. Amasa 
Walker was born in Woodstock, Connecticut; too 
feeble in health as a boy to be sent to college, 
he worked as a clerk in the village store, taught 
.school in the Brookfield districts, and worked 
on the farm at home as his health permitted. 
In 1829 he went into business for himself 
and began to take a prominent part in the 
intellectual and political life of Boston. He 
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organised a Lyceum, and was its first sccretaiy, j 
and later its president. 

He was identified with the railroad move¬ 
ment in America from the start. In 1835 he 
wrote articles and made speeches to secure 
railroad connection between Boston and Albany. 
In 1837 he was a director of the Western Rail¬ 
road, and in 1839 he visited St. Louis and 
made a remarkable address and argument for 
railroad communication be^veen Boston and 
the Mississippi. He also championed the 
anti-slavery movement from the beginning. In 
1839 he became president of the Boston 
Temperance Society, and for thirteen years 
previously had been writing in support of total 
abstinence principles. Owing to ill-health he 
retired from business in 1840 on a moderate 
fortune aaved from the financial vrcck of 
1837-1839, and from this time on foi a period 
of thirty-five years he was proininont in ]'. uc 
life. Several times he was a member of the 
Mass, state legislature, and once was sent to 
congress, where he devoted himself chiefly to 
monetary and financial questions. He was 
professor of political economy from 1842-1849 
at Oberlin College, which he helped to found, 
and later (1861-1866) was lecturer on political 
economy at Amherst College, Mass. Ho was 
also a delegate to several peace conventions, 
and in 1861 was elected secretary of state in 
Mass., by the ** free soil ” and democratic vote. 
He had been brought up among federalists and 
was a Jacksonian democrat, but because of his 
views on paper money, banking, and the sub- 
treasury, he joined the liberty party in 1844 
and helped to create the ‘‘free soil ” party in 
1848 and the republican party in 1866. 

Aniasa Walker published a pamphlet in 1867, 
The Nature and Uses of Money^ in which he 
adhered to the views of the currency school of 
OvKRSTONE, Tobrbns, aud Norman in England. 
He favoured hank notes only provided fluctua¬ 
tions were controlled by the movement of metallic 
money. His main book on economics, The Science 
of Wealt/if was publislied in 1866. It passed 
through many editions, was translated into Italian 
and well received in Europe and America, in which 
latter country it became popular as a text-book, 
and a student's edition was specially prepared. 
The thought is of the Smith-Ricardian type. 
Much space was given to money, in which the 
author elaborated the views stated in his earlier 
pamphlet. No mention was made of the wages- 
fund doctrine, and on the tariff question the f^ee- 
trade side of the controversy was taken. Through¬ 
out the book is optimistic, and the author’s views 
were permeated with an enthusiastic and healthy 
moral tone which commanded general respect 

For biographical data see Memoir of Hon. 
Amasa Walker by Francis A. Walker, reprinted 
from New England historical and genealogical 
register, April 1888. In addition to the books 
already quot^, Aniasa Walker published many 
magazine articles, and, together with Wm. B. 


Calhoun aud Chas. L. Flint, issued Transactions of 
the Agricultural Societies of Mass.y 7 vols., 1848- 
1854i] s. m‘c. l. 

WALKER, Francis 4masa (1840-1897), 
son of the preced jg, was born and died in 
Boston, Massachusetts. He graduated from 
Amherst College in 1860, and began tiio study 
of law, but ill 1861 joined \ciTniteer regiment 
and served with distinction 1 tl'c greater part 
of the civil war, retiring in 1805 with the 
brAvot rank of brigadier-'XCiu r'ii In 1869 he 
was made deputy special cor ^niisriioner of the 
revenue, and placed in chav^c of the bureau of 
statistics at WasLingtoii. Ilia efficiency in 
renovating the bureau prov' d b.is capacity both 
a.s administrator and as statist' ian, and led 
to his appointment to superintend the census 
of 1870, and ultimately that of 1880. Al¬ 
though his work in 1870, especially as regards 
the black population, was injured by the 
obsolete legislative pro vision.s under which it 
was done, the general result was to gain for 
Walker a solid reputation both at home and 
abroad, which was heightened by the extra¬ 
ordinary scope and excellence of the monumental 
tenth census, directed by him in 1880. 

In the midst of his statistical work, Walkei 
was called into the general field of economics 
by an appointment as professor of political 
economy in the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale College in 1872. His aptitude for such 
studies was inherited ; ho had begun to write 
for the press upon money in 1857, had assisted 
his father, and had even lectured in his father’s 
place in Amherst College as early as 1866, By 
his discussion of the results of the census of 
1870, and by^an excellent book on the Indian 
question, the fruit of a short service as commis¬ 
sioner of Indian affairs in 1871-72, he had 
secured the ear of the public, and his first 
important treatise, The Wages (1876), 

therefore attracted instant attention. In this 
book, as a part of his comprehensive review of 
the whole subject. Walker made a vigorous 
attack' upon the wages-fund theory, arguing 
that wages are paid from the product of labour 
and not from accumulated capital. Neither 
Longe nor Thornton had been so fortunate, 
either in the time or the manner of dealing 
with this question, and Walker had at once a 
large following, although the controversy was not 
ended. He also developed with great clearness 
the function of the enirepreneur as distinguished 
from the capitalist, and the distinction thus 
made between business profits and interest 
enabled him in his Political Economy (1883) 
to work out a law of business profits analogous 
to the law of rent, and thus to present a theory 
of distribution under which rent, interest, and 
profit, being severally determined each by a law 
of its own, labour is the ‘‘residual claimant” 
to all that remains, be it more or loss. This 
bold generalisation became the subject of much 
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iIi»cu»sioii, ami was strongly defended liy 
Walker in his later writings. 

Walker's second important treatise, Money 
(1878), appeared at a critical moment in the 
liistory of the federal legislation upon currency, 
and by its liroad and candid review of the 
whole /ield did mncli to establish opinion in 
favour of the specie stamlard, although neither 
in form nor intention a controversial ]mblica- 
tion. Its careful survey of tlie question of 
silver coinage, and its conclusions favourable 
to international bimetallism, together with his 
appointment in the same year as a representa¬ 
tive of the United States in the International 
Monetary Conf(*rence at I’aris, gave him an 
important place in the monetary discussions of 
the next twenty years. Ilis elforts in favour 
of an international movement, as o}»poscd to 
solitary action hy his own country, ended only 
witli his deatli, and tlie last year of his life 
was marked hy the publication of his short 
resume, InUrtuttional Hinidallisni (1890). 

In 1881 Walker was ma<lo president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tcehnohigy, and for 
the rest of his life was occujued in developing 
the plan on which this important school was 
founded. Ilis administration was brilliant, 
but did not diminisli his aettivity as an econ¬ 
omist. In 188ti ho became president of the 
Aimu'iean Statistical Association, in 1885 was 
made president of the newly-formed American 
Kconomie Association, and in 1898 president- 
adjunct of tin; Int(5rnational Statistical Institute 
at its session in Chicago. Membership in 
many foreign learned societic.s, and honorary 
degrees from leading universitic.s, both American 
and Knglish, attested the scientific eminence 
which had long been freely accorded to him 
in every loading country. 

Some persistent controversies will liave to 
ho settled hefore the permanent value of 
Walker’s special contributions to t'coiiomic 
theory can be determined. As a loader in 
economic disenssion, and as a director and 
interpreter of statistical work, he inn.st always 
hold a distinguished place. Ilis inlluence in 
the promotion of economic study in the United 
States was of tlic first importance. His strong 
leaning toward a rational conservatism did 
not make him less ready to examine the basis 
of accepted theories. 'I’he ardour and strong 
conviction with which he took his part in debate 
were inspiring toothers. His varied experience 
and knowledge of men gave him a rare famili¬ 
arity with the actual movements of the world, 
and a vivid perception of the rciilities among 
which economic laws must work. As prcsentcil 
by him, thoroforo, theory seemed unusually 
l)ractical and close to life, and commanded tlie 
attention of men of the most diverse scientific 
temlencies, and also of general readers. In 
personal intercourse, as well as in his written 
work, ho was cheerful, courageous, and hopeful. 


fitted by natiiie to grapple with large .subjects 
and to liold a leading place among men. 

[An exhaustive bibliogra}>liy of W alker's writings 
is given in the Publications of the American 
i^tatistical Aasociatiotiy June 1897, from which 
the following leading titles are taken ; Ninth 
Census, 3 vols, 4to, and Compendium, 8vo (1*872); 
Htatistic^X Allas of the United States {\^1 A) ; The 
Indian Question (1874); The Wages Qiccslion 
(1876); Money (1878); Money in its Relations to 
Trade and Industry ; Tenth Census, 22 vols. 

4to, and Compendium, 8vo (1881-88) ; Pditi- 
cal Eccynomy (1883); Land and its Rent (1883); 
“The Eleventh Census” (in Quarterly Journal oj 
Economic.% January 1888); International Bimetal- 
;wwi(1896).] c. F. D. 

WALKh:R, Rohkrt J. (1801-1869). Ameri¬ 
can statesman, graduate of the university of 
Pennsylvania, 1819, was a laAvycr at PitUburg, 
Pa., 1822-26, removed to Mississippi and took 
an active part in politics, and opposed nullifi¬ 
cation. He became United States senator in 
1836, and supported Jackson’s administration. 
He became secretary of the treasury under 
President Polk, and was the author of the 
tarilV act of 1846, based, according to the 
secretary, upon the following principles; 

1. That no more money should bo collected 
than is necessary for the wants of the govern¬ 
ment, honestly administered. 

2. That no duty be imposed upon an article 
aliovo tlie lowest rate, wliich will yield the 
largest amount of revenue. 

.3. That below such a rate discrimination be 
made descending in the sc-ale of duties, or for 
im[)crative reasons the articles may be placed 
on the free list. 

4. That the niaxinmra of revenue duties 
should he im])Ose(l on luxuries. 

5. That all minimum and all specific duties 
should be aboli.shed, and ad valorem duties 
substituted in their place, care being taken 
against fraudulent invoicing and under¬ 
valuation, and to assess the duty upon the 
actual market value. 

6. That the duty should bo so imposed as to 
act as ecpially as possible throughout the 
union, discriminating neither for nor against 
any class or section. 

The repeal of the English corn laws in the 
same year, and the Mexican and Crimean wars, 
co-operated with the reduction of tarifls to 
open new niarkcts, and the period of 1846- 
1857—in wliich year duties were still further 
rciluced—is regarded as unusually prosperous. 

Walker was the first to propose the 
annexation of Texas (1844) ; he opposed the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise (1854), 
became governor of Kansas (1857), but soon 
resigned because of opposition to the measures 
in behalf of slavery in that territory which 
received the sanction of the administration. 
Ho earnestly supjiorted the union on the out¬ 
break of the civil war, and was appointed in 
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1863 financial agent of tho United States in 
Kurope, where he succeeded in negotiating 
?250,000,000 (say £50,000,000) of the 5*20 
bonds. He was for a time joint e<iitor, and 
later contributor, to tho Coniinmtal Monthly, 
He died in Washington, where he had acquired 
a large law practice on his return from lilurope. 

E. r. I). 

WALLACE, Robert, D.D. (1697-1771), one 
of the royal chaplains for Scotland, and a 
statistical writer of some repute. 

His principal work is, A Dissertation on Vie 
Numbers of Mankind in Ancient and Modem 
TimeSf in lohich the Superior Populovsness of 
Antiquity is Maintained (I7f)3). The Disserta- 
tioPjf which is vigorously argued both on historical 
and deductive grounds, was written before the 
appearance of D. Hu.me’s essay, Of the Populous¬ 
ness of Ancient Nations^ but in an appendix 
Dr. Wallace endeavours to answer it. 

Though ho “succeeded in pointing out a few 
errors in Hume’s statements, which were rectified 
in subsequent editions of the essay, he wholly 
failed to shake its foundations, or to prove in 
opposition to Hume that Europe was more populous 
in ancient than in modern times. 

Exclusive of the above, Dr. Wallace published 
the following works: — Cimracteristics of the 
Present Political State of Great Britain^ 8vo, 
London, 1758, and Various Prospects of Mankind^ 
Nature^ and Proridencet 8vo, London, 1761. 
“ These works embrace sundry speculations, which 
evince considerable boldness and ingenuity, on 
matters connected with tho condition and prospects 
of society, the influence of public debts and taxes, 
the increase of riches, etc. It has been alleged 
that Malthus was under considerable obligations 
to some of Wallace’s speculations,”—M‘Culloch, 
Literature of Political Economy. 

WALLACE, Thomas (1769 - 1844), after¬ 
wards Baron Wallace of Knaresdale. Entered 
]*arliament 1790 ; privy councillor, 1801 ; a 
member of W. Pitt’s government, 1804. He 
was vice-president ami chainnan of tho com¬ 
mittee of tho privy council formed to consider 
the state of foreign trade, 1818 ; master of the 
mint, 1823 ; raised to the peerage, 1823. 

He had a high reputation as a politician well 
versed in industrial and commercial matters, and 
is referred to in McCulloch’s edition of the Wefdth 
of Nations^ vol. iv. p. 387, as having introduced, 
in 1821, several important changes into the 
navigation laws. 

WALPOLE, Sir Robert, afterwards Earl 
of Orford (1676-1745), was a statesman con¬ 
spicuous for his fiscal as well as his general 
policy. Entering parliament in 1701, he 
became secretary at war in 1708, and treasurer 
of the navy in 1710. But shortly afterwards, 
being found guilty by the House of Commons of 
“ breach of trust and notorious corruption,” 
he was expelled the House and sent to the 
Tower. By another rapid change of fortune, 
owing to tho fall of Bolingbroke, ho became 
chancellor of the exchequer and first lord of 


tlie treasury in 1715. Difficulties soon arose, 
however, and in 1717 Walpole resigned office, 
bringing in a sinking fund bill on tho day 
of his resignatioii. Three years later he ac¬ 
cepted the post paymaster-goueral, and 
after the collapse of the South Sea scheme 
the public looked to him to restore older in 
tho national aflaiis. In 1721 he became first 
lord of the treasury i.ua b.iiicellor of tho 
exchequer, and from thii tiim until his final 
retirement in 1742 he v'as ■supreme, and 
practically solo controller of the destinies of 
England, 

In some respects the ecr ;omic measures of 
Walpole were in advance c » his Umo, but his 
handling of tlic public debt and. his excise 
schemes have been severely 'censured. WJien 
Walpole first camo to the tveasiiry in 1717, 
the national debt stood at £54,000,000, bearing 
an average interest of betw’cen 6 and 7 per 
cent. lie produced a plan for reducing the 
interest and establishing a sinking fund for 
the redemption of the principal. But the net 
result in ten years was only a decrease of the 
debt by about two and a half millions. Pro¬ 
fessedly adhering, to the policy of the sinking 
fund, Walpole efiected a further reduction of 
interest from 5 to 4 per cent. Yet in con¬ 
tradiction to his own ])olicy, he proposed in 
1733 to take half a million from the sinking 
fund for the service of the year. To disarm 
opposition, he threatened parliament that if they 
would not let him have tlie money he would 
raise the land tax from one to two shillings 
in tlie pound. After this the sinking fund 
was constantly invaded, so tliat by the end of 
1739—after seventeen years of peace—tho 
whole sum extinguished was no more than 
£8,328,000, leaving a cajiital debt of nearly 
£47,000,000. 

When Sir John Barnard proposed in 1737 
to reduce the interest on the national debt to 
3 per cent, and to enforce the compulsory 
redemption of certain annuities existing at a 
higher rate, Walpole opposed the scheme. He 
not only argued that the reduction of the 
income of a considerable number of persons 
by one-fourth would prove a serious loss and 
embarrassment, but ioresceing ait early war 
with Spain, he was anxious to keep on good 
terms with tho moneyed interest, and to main¬ 
tain tho public faith with thqnational creditors. 

Walpole’s commercial policy was, generally 
speaking, wise and far-sccing. As early as 
1721 he placed this important reference to tho 
extension of commerce in the king’s speech: 
“It is very obvious that nothing would more 
conduce to the obtaining so public a good, than 
to make ike expm'lation of our oum manufactures 
and the importation of the commodities used in 
the manufcLcturing of them^ as proLdHealde and 
as easy as may ic.” This is regarded as the 
first distinct assertion of those enlightened 
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trade principles wliicli half a century later 
found expression in Adam Smith’s great work. 
Moreover, in this same session of 1721 Walpole 
persuaded parliament to remove the export 
duties from one hundred and six articles of 
British manufacture, and the import duties 
from thirty-eight articles of raw material. 

In 1730 Walpole passed an act allowing the 
Carolina and Georgia planters to export their 
rice direct to any port in Europe south of 
Finisterre, provided they sent it in British 
ships, manned by British sailors. Conse- 
(luently, the rice of the American plantations 
beat the rice of Egypt and Northern Italy out 
of the markets of Europe. At a later stage 
Walpole carried a measure for allowing the West 
India traders to export sugar direct to foreign 
countries, provided it were in British bottoms, 
and without first landing it in Britislx ports. 
The result of these and similar measures was, 
that in twenty-five years after Walpole left 
the treasury, tlie total export trade from 
England with all parts of the world had risen 
from £6,000,000 per annum to more than 
£12,000,000. The minister declared that his 
object had always been to encourage colonial 
commerce because the greater the prosperity 
of the colonics the gr(5atcr would be their 
demand for English goods. 

Walpole’s scheme for extending the excise was 
the one which of all others was the most canvassed. 
Its most important feature, the facility for ware¬ 
housing imported goods for re-exportation free of 
duty, had been for some time in operation in 
Holland.' The bill introduced to the House of 
Commons in 1733 was in effect one to turn the 
customs duty on the importation of tobacco into 
an excise duty on its consumption. Walpole 
claimed that this policy, besides simplifying rates 
and putting an end to frauds upon the revenue, 
would practically make fjondon a free port, and 
constitute it tlie market of the worM. 

But the Tobaci'o Bill was violently opposed. 
'Phe country rang with the cry of “ no slavery, no 
excise, no vvoodtMi shoos.’' Members of parlia¬ 
ment were blockaded at the Ileiiso of Commons, 
;md the whole nation wjis in an uproar. Yet such 
was the personal power of Walpole that the first 
resolution was carried by 266 to 205. The 
opposition waxed fiercer and fierctT, until on the 
main (piestihu the government majority sank to 
17. Then, perceiving that the act could not be 
carried into execution without an armed force, 
the minister abandoned tlie bill. His sensible 
stiitesmanship came into play, for he knew tliat 
England could bo governed without an excise on j 
tobacco ; and while he was perfectly convinced of 
the wisdom of his fiscal policy, he foresaw greater 
dangers to the stale by insisting on its adoption 
than could possibly result from its postponement. 

' The “ famous excise scheme of Sir Robert Walpole” 

Is commeiiflod by A. Smith {ircalth of Nations, bk. v. 
ch. ii. ; M'CulIoch (Lt^erafure, I'ol. Ecoru, p. 3*24), speaks 
of it also in the highest terms, and says “ its adoption 
would have been of the greatest advantage to the com¬ 
merce and revenue of the eoniitry.” (See Bonded 
WA hXHuUHCi); Wareuousimq System. 1 


Taking his fiscal policy ns a whole, economic 
writers agree that Walpole was the greatest 
commercial minister that the country had seen 
down to his own time. Yet besides other rebuffs 
which he sustained, in 1723 he was compelled to 
withdraw the grants for Wood’s halfpence on the 
storm raised by Swift’s Drapier’s Letters, and 
he lost credit by his peaceful foreign policy. 
After he went to the Upper House charges of 
bribery were brought against him, but although 
a committee of investigation reported against him, 
the charges were ultimately dropped. There was 
in this great statesman a strange blending of per¬ 
sonal power with liberal instincts. 

[Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole ,—John 
Morley’s Walpole in “ Twelve English Statesmen.” 
The Histories of Stanhope and Lecky.—Somers’s 
Tracts,] o. b. S. 

WALRAS, Antoine Auguste (1801-66) 
was born at Montpellier. In 1831 he became 
professor of rhetoric at the college of lilvTcux, 
and soon afterwards published his first book on 
political economy. In 1835 he went to Paris 
as professor of political economy at the Ath^n^e, 
and was afterwards professor of philosophy and 
of French literature at Caen. 

A. A. Walras was one of the first economists 
who perceived that value was not determined 
by utility. He was led to the study of economics 
from tlie study of the theory of property. 
The key to his system is clearly given in one 
sentence in his earliest book. “ Mais I’idee do 
I’ecbange im])lique cello de la proprictc, et la 
propri6t6 ellc-mSme suppose un fait trfes im¬ 
portant et qui jusqu’ici a malhourcusement 
(5chappe h Tobservation des tonomistes; e’est 
la limitation de tons les objets qii’on peut 
s’ap^)roprier et qu’on pout douner ou recevoir 
cn echange.” Ho proceeds to explain that 
value does not come from utility or from cost 
of production, but from raretS, or as we should 
now say marginal utility (see Final Degree 
OF Utility, and Margin). But it is not quite 
certain that he completely appreciated exactly 
what this rareft^ or marginal utility is. HLs 
more precise description of it is not very satis¬ 
factory. ** La raretc n’est et ne peut etre autre 
chose que lo rapport qui cxisto entro la somme 
des biens limit^s et la somme des besoins qui 
en reclament la jouissance.” That is to say, in 
mathematical language, he regards final utility 
as a ratio rather than as a differential co¬ 
efficient. On the other hand, there are many 
passages in his writings in which ho appears 
to be on the point of enunciating in precise 
language the more correct views that are now 
associated with the name of his son LAon 
Walras (q,v.) and Jevons. It is difficult to 
form an estimate of the importance of his work, 
but it is probable that political economy would 
have got on the right lines at an earlier stage 
than it did if economists had been properly 
conversant with his works. As a critic of the 
works of others he is acute rather than sympa- 
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thetic, but always generous. Ilis writings are 
unfortunately very rare; the subjoined list of 
his published economic writings is possibly 
very imperfect; but a perusal of his earliest 
book is quite sufficient to show that he was a 
man of great originality of thought, and that 
he expressed his views in a clear style. Prob¬ 
ably some of his unpublislied ideas are to be 
found in the writings of his son, 

De la nature de la richesse v* de Vorigme de la 
valeuTf Paris, 1831. —De la cqnnexiti des comiais- 
sances humaines et des progr^s> scientiJiqueSj en 
g^nSralf et en particulier de Vinfluenc^ que VHude 
de Viconomie politique est appdh d exercer sur 
Vavancement des sciences morales et historiques^ 
Evreux, 1833 (the opening lecture of his course 
on political economy). —De la richesse soaale, ou 
de Vohjet de Viconoi,uie politique^ Paris, 1848.— 
TMorie de la ricliesse social^ ou rlsumf des 
prindpes fondamentaux de V&onomie politiqu^^ 
Paris, 1849. —Mimoire sur Vorigine de la vtu^ur 
d'khange ou Exposition critique et rifutaiion des 
opinions les plus accridiUes chez les Economistes 
(read at the Acaddmie des sciences morales et 
politiques, 16th September 1849, and published 
in their procee<Ungs).— Considerations sur la 
inesure de la valeur ct sur la fonction des mUaux 
pricieux dans Vappreciation de la richesse sodale 
(published in the R&oue mensuelle d*A'onomie 
poliiiqntt vol. 5). c. y. s. 

WALRAS, Marie Esprit L6on (b. 1834), 
the son of A. A. Walras, was bom at fivreux. 
Ho studied niatheriiatics and published his first 
book on political economy in 1860, was pro¬ 
fessor of political economy at Lausanne from 
1870 till 1892, when he resigned and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Vilfredo Pareto. During the years 
1866-38 he edited Travail^ organ inter’ 
national des intirets de la classe lahorieuse revue 
de mouvement cooperatify" and wrote many 
articles in it. 

M. Ldon Walras may be justly considered as 
the heir to his father’s ideas. How much he 
derived from his father is a matter of conjecture, 
because his own generous expressions in reference 
to his father’s work probably overstate his 
indebtedness. Yet in his earlier writings it is 
clear that the debt is a large one in spite of 
the fact that he has succeeded in constructing 
and developing an economic system where his 
father failed. In spite of the lucid stylo of A. 
A. Walras’s books, considerable doubt is still 
left in the mind of the reader as to the precise 
nature of rareli, M. Leon Walras, using mathe¬ 
matical symbols, succeeded in making the con¬ 
ception a clear one; and it is as a mathematical 
economist that M. LdonWalras is most widely 
known. It is difficult for the younger genera¬ 
tion, at the present day, to realise what was 
the state of economic science in the days before 
W. S. Jevons in this country, and M. Walras 
on the continent, familiarised students with the 
use of exact reasoning in economic science ex¬ 
pressed in the elegant language of mathematics. 


Errors in pure economics are due to cither 
Incorrect assumptions or invalid deductions. 
Many fvriters succeed in entangling their as¬ 
sumptions and deductions. The use of mathe¬ 
matical symbols ciMblcs the reader to see clearly 
what the underlying assumptions are, and then 
to follow easily the logical deductions frern those 
assumptions. The ubo of rirdliematics is the 
best mcan.s of getting rid of i '"I* inaccuracy of 
assumption and looseness of doiii.u;i,*on. 

Tlie greatest achievement oT Leon Walias 
is his discovery of the fact tV:it value in ex¬ 
change is determined by mir'^itjal utility or 
rarcU (see Finai, Deor i-; of Utility ; 
Margin). He shares this 'oao'ir with H. H. 
Gossen {q.v.') and W. S. Jevons, ’I’Jie question 
of the priority of the respective discoveries of 
these three economists is uniTuportant because 
each made his discovery without being aware 
of the work of the others. M. Walras appor¬ 
tions the honours as follows:— 

“Gossen et M. Jevons ont troiiv^ avant moi 
I’expression mathdmatique de I’litilit^ et formula 
la condition d’un maximum d’utilitd dans I’^chango, 
par un individu, d’une maichandise centre uue 
autre ; e’est une cljose incontestable. M. Jevons 
semble dispose h conc6der 4 Gossen une certaine 
sup4riorit6 sur le premier point et 4 so I'attribuer 
4 lui-mline sur le second. 11 a raison: Gossen n’a 
formula que la condition du maximum absolu ; 
e’est lui, Jevons, qui, le premier, a formula la con¬ 
dition dll maximum relatif cooxistant avec Fdgalit^ 
de I’oifre et de la demande. Seulement ils se sont 
arrSt^s 14 tons les deux en ce qui concerne in6me 
le cas de I’^cbange de deux niarchandises Fune 
centre I’autre en nature. Ni Gossen ni M. Jevons 
n’ont m5me abord4 la question de la determina¬ 
tion du prix cOTirant de chacune de ces deux 
inarchandises I’une en I’autre en supposaut une 
nombre indefini d’^changeurs en presence. Or 
e’est 14 predsement I’une des deux questions par 
rnoi resolucs dans inon memoire intituU “Principe 
d’uue theorie matheinatiqne de I’echango ’* (Aofit 
1873) et d’ofi il resulte que I’on obtient le prix 
courant par la hausse en cas d’excedent de la 
dcmande..efiective sur I’offre eifective et par la baisso 
dans le cas contraire.’’ 

The equations of statical equilibrium are now 
the commonplaces of economic text-books, but 
in the matter of the dynamics of economics— 
how these equations are attained in practice— 
M. Leon Walras has been subjected to some 
criticism (see an article by Professor Edgeworth 
in the Revue d*^conomie Potitique, Jan. 1891). 

M, lAon Walras’s system of economics is con¬ 
tained in Ins Elements d'iconomie politique pure^ 
Etudes d'Economie politique appUquee and Atudes 
d'tconomie sociede. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the advantage of making in this manner a vivid 
distinction between pure and applied economics, 
and also again between applied economics and what 
may be termed politics. If all economists had 
been .careful to make this distinction, much of the 
abuse that has fallen on the “dismal’' scienca 
would have been spared us. 
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Oa four subjects M. Lcoii Walr.is's views are of 
peculiar interest, because they are not altogether 
in agreement with those generally held. 

On the question of laud M. Walras is with the 
land nationalisers. lie discusses (Jossen’s views 
most exhaustively, aiul then <leveIops a scheme of 
his own by which the state is to purchase the 
land. His treatnieiit may be commended to 
politician'. 

On the question of currency ho has a scheme of 
his own. It is that of a gold currency, supple¬ 
mented hy a token currency of silver in such a 
manner as to keep the level of prices steady. In 
M. Walnts’s own words “ Tout serait pour le mieux 
si la raret6 ile la inarchandise numeraire et 
monnaie variait commo la raret6 moyenue do la 
richesso sociale. L’or, pas plus (ju’aucune mar- 
chandise queh ompie, no saurait prendre naturelle- 
ment uno telle variation do rarek^ et de valeur; 
mais on pent la lui impriiner artificiellenieut on 
a<ljoutant a la (uriMilation monetaire ou en en re- 
trenchant, scion les hosoins, des ecus d’argent. 
Kte’est a quoi j’ai <16montr6qiron arriverait pr»^cise- 
mont on faisant ees additions ou ces soustractions 
<le fa(;on i ce quo lo prix inoyen do la richesse 
sociale on la rnarehandiso nunn^raire et moniiaic 
no variat plus. Sans donto il est Evident qu’on 
no pent pas ajouter 4 la circulation monetaire ou 
on retrancher des licus d’aigent de facon <\ pr6- 
venir tout(; variation <lu prix moyen de la richesso 
sociale on or ; mais il semhle (lu’on pourrait le faire 
do fayon 4 ramoncr poriodiquomeiit ce prix inoyen 

la eonstaiico eii adjoutaiit des ^cus quand il 
tcndrait h. hausser.” 

KimUly, oiv the allied (piestious of both justice 
aiul taxation M. Walras’s views are of great 
interest. Uougiily speaking, he attempts a syn¬ 
thesis of interest and justice, ami would solve 
th(i question of taxation by the method of land 
nationalisation. Any account of his views on these 
points that eouhl bo given hero would necessarily 
h(< so hriid’ as to be misleading. 

'I’he general characteristics of M. Walras’s writings 
are (1) the use of the mathematical method where- 
evor additional eleariie.ss can bo attained thereby; 

(2) great care in tlistingiiishing theory and practice ; 

(3) a groat interest in what, for want of a better 
word, may bo termed sociology. The subjoined 
bibliography will servo to imlicato tlie great 
number of his interests, and tlie fact that many of 
his articles have appeared in newspapers is a 
guarantee of his interest in the topics of the day. 
M. Li?ou Walras cannot bo considered to belong 
to any special school of economics, unle.ss he is a 
founder of one; his attitude is sciontitic. In one of 
his latest publications he says, “ Wo count to-day 
I ^ not know how many schools of political 
economy. . . . Forme, I recognise but two; the 
school of those who do not demonstrate, and the 
school -which I hope to see founded—of those v 
demonstrate their conolnsious. ” In every way 
this utterance is thoroughly characteristic of the 
man. 

As to the final effect of M. Ij4ou Walras’s works, 
it is perhaps at present too early to judge ; but 
whatever may be the judgment of posterity i 
fi^gard to some of his views, it is clear that in the 
history of economics his name will always be 


associated with those of Gossen and Jevons as one 
of the discoverers of the key to economic science. 

^ote. — In many cases M. Walras has incor¬ 
porated in his books articles which have been 
previously published. The articles which are 
substantially incorporated in this way are referred 
to under the book, and are omitted from the list 
of separate articles. 

Viconomu politique et la justice, Examcn 
critique et refutation des doctrines ^conopiiqnes de 
M. P.-J. Proudhon, pr6ced6s iTuno Introduction d 
L'Hude de la question socude^ Paris, 1860.— Tfdorie 
critique de Vivipdt, prec6dee de Souvenirs du Con- 
gris de Lnisanne, Paris, 1861.— De Vimptt dans le 
canton de Vaud. M^moire auqnel uii quatrieme 
iccessit a dt4 decern^ ensuite du concours oiivert 
par le conseil d’l^tat du canton de Vaucl sur les 
juestioiis relatives ^ Tirapot, Lausanne, 1861.— 
FjCs associations populaires de consommation, de 
roduction et de credit. Lei^oiis pnbliqnes faites 
a Paris en janvier et fevrier, 1865, Paris, 1865. 

- Des operations de la Caisse d’escompte des 
dissociations populaires, Paris, 1866.— La Bourse 
et le Credit il Pans, raris-Guiilo, 1867.— Discours 
dHnslallation eii qnalite de professeur ordinaire 
d’cconomie politique k I’academie de Lausanne, 
1871. — Elements d'economie politique pure ou 
'Morie de la ricliesse, sociale, Paris, 1st ed. 1st 
part, 1871 ; 2nd part, 1877 ; 2nd ed., Paris, 
1889 ; 3rd ed., Paris, 1896. The second edition 
contains TMorhne de CulUile maxima des capitaux 
neufs (Eevue d’ecouomio politicjuc, June 1889). 
The third edition contains De Vechange de 
plusieurs marchandises entre dies (Socidte des In- 
genieuvs Civils de Paris, 1890), Thlorie gioinetrique 
de la determination des prix (Recueil inaugural 
de VUniversitd de Lausanne, 1892), Observations 
sur le principe de la theorie du prix de MM. 
Auspitz el Lieben (Uevue d’dconomie politique, 
1890), and Note sur la refutation de la theorie 
anglaise de fcmiage de M. Widest^ (Recneil 
public par la Facnltc de Droit de TUniversitd de 
Lausanne, 1896). — 'Morie inatherruUique de la 
richesse sociale, Paris, 1883, contains Principe 
d'une theorie mathhnaiiqvx de Vechange (Proceed¬ 
ings of the Acaddmie ties Sciences morales et 
politiques, Jan. 1874), Correspondance entre M, 
Jevons et M. Walras (Journal des ficonomistes, 
.lune, 1874), filiations de Vechange, Aiuations 
de la production, fiualions de la capitalisa¬ 
tion et du credit (Proceedings of the Socidtd 
vaudoise des sciences naturelles, Nos. 76 and 77), 
Theorie mathematique du hvnUtallisinc (Journal 
des ficonomistes, 1876, 1881, 1882), TheorU 
mathenuUique du billet de hanque, Theorie viathi- 
niatique du prix des terres et de leur rachat par 
Vetat (Proceedings of the Socidtd vaudoise des 
sciences naturelles, Nos. 83 and 85). The first 
four of these articles have been translated into 
Italian, sub tit.: 'Teoria inatematica della ricchezza 
sociale 1878, and into German, sub tit.: Mathema- 
lische Theorie der Preisbestimmung der wirthschaft- 
lichen OUcr, Stuttgart, 1881.— Etudes d'econornie 
sociale {Theorie de la repartition de la richesse 
sociale), Paris, 1896, contains Socialisme et libera- 
lisme (Le Travail, 1866,1867), Theorie generate de 
la socifte (lectures delivered at Paris, 1867-68), 
Mtthodede conciliation ou de synthase (Revue Socia- 
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liste, 15 April 1896), Tkiorie dt laproprUti (Revue 
Socialiste, 15 June, 15 July, 1896), La question 
iocwXe (Gazette de Lausanne, 22 July, 1880), 
Dt la proprieU intdlectuelle {Ihid. 10, 11, 12 
June, 1880), Thecn^it 'inatMmatyiat du prix des 
terres (see above), (In ^conmniste inconnu^ II. H. 
Gossen (Journal des ^conomistes, Ayiril, May, 
1885), De Vivip6t sur le revenu et de Vimp6t sur le 
capital (part of the two brochures on taxation, 
see above, 1861), Lt cadastre et Vimpdt fonder 
(Bibliotb^que uuiverseile, Nov. Dec. 1873), Le 
prohllftm fiscal (Revue Socialiste, 15 Oct., 15 
Nov. — itudes d*iconomie politique ap- 

pliquie., Paris, 1898, contains Monnaie d'or avec 
billon d'anjent rcgulateur (Revue de droit inter¬ 
national, Dec. 1884), Mesure et r^gularisation des 
variations de valeur de la r\onnaie (Soci4t4 vau- 
doise des sciences naturelles, 1885), Thiorie de 
la mormaie (I’aris, 1886), Le prohlhm monltaire 
(Revue d'cconomie politique, 1887 : Gazette de 
Lausanne, 24 July 1893, 27 Feb. iSD4; and 
Revue Sodalisto, 15 July 1895), Vttal » ' lee 
ohemins de fer (Revue du droit i>ublic et de la 
science politique, i\ray-June, July-August 1897), 
De Vinfimnee de la communication des mardus 
sur la situation des populations agricoles (Societc 
vaudoise d’utilit^ publique, 1874), L'ioonomique 
appliquee et la defense des salaires (Revue 
d’4cononiie politique, December 1897), Thhrie du 
libre-khange {ih.^ July 1897), TMorie du Credit 
{ib.f Feb. 1898), TMorie matlilmatique du billet 
de banque (Soci4t4 vaudoise des sciences naturelles, 
1879), La Caisse d'ipargne postale de Vienne et 
le Comptahilisme social (Revue d’economie poli¬ 
tique, March 1898), La Bourse^ la speculation et 
Vagiotage (Bibliothiiquo uuiverseile, March and 
April 1880), Ksquisse d'une doctrine ^conomique et 
sociale. The principal memoirs and articles not 
included above are— Oiornale degli econoniistU 
“ Un nuovo ramo della rnatematica,” Padua, 
1876. — Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social SdencCy “ Geometrical Tlicory 
of the Determination of Prices,” Philadelphia, 
July 1892.— British Association Reporty “Solu¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Indian monetary problem,” 1887 
(Revue d’econoraio politique, 1887).— Tndtpendant 
dc la Moselle, 1863.—“I^incipes de la th^orio des 
richesses, par M. Cournot,” 13 July. — “De la 
constitution de la propri 6 t 6 eu Algerie,” 2, 21 
Sept., 12 Oct.—“De I’esprit cornmuual et de la 
routine administrative, par M. de Labry.”— Bihlio- 
thique universelle, “ De la culture et de I’enseigne- 
ment des sciences morales et politiques,’' July, 
Aug., Journal des Sconomistes (1860-85), 

“ Paradoxe dconomique. Que le sens coramun n'est 
point le criterium de la science en g4n6ral, ni, en 
particulier, celui de l' 6 conomi 0 politique,”— Gazette 
des tribunaux suisses (1875-76), “La loi fed^rale 
sur remission et le rembourseraeut des billets de 
banque,” “Laloi f^d^rale sur le travail dans les 
fabriques.”— La Presse (1860-61), “ Des octrois ; ” 
“De la mise en valeur des bieus coininunaux” ; 
“ De la chertd des loyers ^ Paris ” ; “ La Bourse 
et le d^veloppoiuent du capital ” ; Do I’^levation 
du taux de Pescompte,” M. Felix Solar” 
(1865-66), “Les societes cooperatives et la legis¬ 
lation,” “Le mouvement d’association et la poli¬ 
tique liberale,” “ L'association i la fran 9 aise.”— 


Le Travail (1866-1868)—“Programme 4couomiquo 
et politique ”—“Society cooperative iminobiliere ” 
—“ De la cherte du pain et do Tetablissement do 
boulaugeries cooperatives ” — “A propos d’lm 
article de M. Horn ” — “ Discussion sur les 
associations cooi'- "atives h. la Societe d’economie 
politique de Paris”—“Des doctrines eu matiere 
d’association cooperative ”—“ ^nonce de principes 
relatifs aux associations cooperatives ” — “ Jje 
credit gratuit recipreque ~ “ La liberte des 
Societes”—“Lo futur parti' — 'De la gratuito 
par la reciprocite dans les laiiqnes d’echang j ”— 
“ iA'.s societes de resistance ’ - “ Discussion 'sur 
les coalitions et les oroves 4 hi Societe d’cconomio 
politique de Pans”—“Le )nojet de loi sur les 
societes 4 capital variable’ “La discussion du 
corps legislative sur les soci tes 4 capital variable” 
— “Syndicat du credit 4 Par’:*” — “Congres 
international cooperatif” Societe d’economie 
politique de Paris”—“Les syndicats de garantie 
niutuelle ” — “ De reducatioii des fillcs ” — “ La 
science et le socialisino ”—“ La sccurite generale ” 
—“ Le socialisme scientifiquo ”—“ Lo mouvement 
d’instriictiou populaire ” — “ Les reunions pub- 
liqiies.” See also a bibliography given in the 
Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Politique^ 
May-June 1897. c. i». s, 

WALSH, Sift John Bjlnn (1798-1881), 
created Lord Ormathwaite (1868), an Irish, 
Welsh, and English landowner, and M.P, for 
Sudbury (1830-34) and Radnorshire (1840-68), 
wrote several Tory essays in which ho coin- 
bated De Tocquevillk’s fatalism and Macaulay’s 
optimism with arguments resembling those 
afterwards used in Sir H, Maine’s Popxdar 
Government. His economical work— Poor^Laxos 
in Ireland considered in their 1^'dbahle Effects 
xipon the Capital, the Prosperity, and the Progres¬ 
sive Improvemenl of that Country (1830, 3rd 
ed., 1831), opposed the introduction effected 
ill 1838 of poor-law4 into Ireland; since (1) 
there was no middle class to work them pro- 
perly, and as for landlords, “ no man of educa¬ 
tion with the habits and feelings of a gentle¬ 
man could submit to the endless diaidgery, the 
constan.t sifting of unfounded claims” (p. 74) ; 
(2) therefore they would be used to spoil the 
landlordsand driveaway capital, and (3) increase 
improvident marriages, which were Ireland’s 
bane. His positive remedies were: leave all 
to time; let the landlord do without the 
middleman lessee, and hire good small farmers, 
etc. Des[)ite his aristocratic bias he was an 
able, judicious writer. ‘ J. d. r. 

WALSH, Richard Hussey (1825-1862), 
born in King’s County, Ireland, was educated 
altogether by his motlier until he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, where ho highly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in mathematics, obtaining a 
gold medal at the degree examination of 1846, 
when, it is interesting to observe, Cliflfe Leslie 
also graduated with liigh honours in logic and 
ethics, and W. E. Hea un with like distinction 
in classics. In 1851 Walsh was elected by 
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coiny)etitive examination to the Whately pro¬ 
fessorship of political economy; his professorial 
Uirrn expired in 1850, when he was succeeded 
by J. E. Oaihnes. He afterwards W’ont out 
to iVlaiiritius as a commissioner ol education, 
and, whilst there, was also employed in or¬ 
ganising the postal service and taking the 
census of the island. He died at Port Louis 
in the 37th year of his age. 

He was a man of sincere and earnest nature, 
and of great intellectual solidity, clearness, and 
force. Ife knew accurat(dy whatever he professed 
to know. His most iiiiportant publication was aii 
Eh’iinmiiinj Trt'aiise on AtctnJlic Currency, being 
the .snljstan<;e of a course of lectures delivered in 
'I’l'inity College, 1853, which is still well worth 
reading for its statement and proof of the true 
doctrine of inomiy. He was for some years an 
active memher of the statistical and social inquiry 
society of Ireland, ajid contributed to its Trans- 
(iclions, ljcside.s otlicr papers, the following; “The 
|)rice of silver of late years doc.s not alFord an 
ac(uirato measure of the value of gold “ (read also 
before the British A.s.sociation in 1855), and “Ob¬ 
servations on the gold crisis, the price of silver, 
and the demand for it” (1856). 

['Phis notice is founded on personal knowledge 
and family communications.] J. K. l. 

W A N 'PS. See I.) KM and; Luxu ry. 

\VARI), RkhnA iiDO(died about 1760). Irish 
by descent. Ward travelled from 1750 to 1754 
through Muropc on a mission from King Ferdi¬ 
nand V1. of Spain to study the means of remedy¬ 
ing the stato of the [>oor, and to promote trade 
and manufactures in Spain. On his return he 
was ai»pointed minister of trade and of the 
mint, and director of the royal glassworks in 
San Ildefonso. 

Ho publislied the results of his travels of 
economic exploration in the Pi'oyecto econ6mico 
cn que se proponm varins provuiciicias (measures) 
diriijidnn d proniover los intereses dc Espafia^ 
published |)osthuinously in 1762. It is, perhaps, 
the best digested and most methodical book 
written on those topics in Spain during the 
last centiivy, giving a clear insight into the 
causes of Uic decay of the country, which, like 
his predecessors, IJzrAKi/. and Uni.oA (^'.v.), 
Ward ascril)e.s (o the neglect of trade and 
industry, ami to the absurd system of taxation 
which had prevailed for more than two centuries. 
Like them. Wan! is a mercantilist, but more 
discriiuimiling and less extreme; thus he allows 
that, Si>ain being a silver-producing country, 
consideration ought to ho taken of this fact 
when examining the Hgiires of the balance of 
Spanish trade (p. 131); he concludes that a 
wholes.’ile prohibition of foreign articles ought 
to he de[>reeated. 

As measures of re(\)rm, Ward suggests :— 

1, The aptHUMtinent of Comisarios de Visita, 
entrusted with the personal management of a 
thorougli empiiry made on the sjK)t throughout 
Spain and .Vnn nea, and directed to |)oint out 


tlie public works which ought to be done by 
the state, and those which ought to be left to 
the care of municipalities or private persons. 

2. The foundation by the state of a Land 
Hank taking money on deposit at 4 per cent, 
and lending it out on mortgage. 

3. The suppression of the exorbitant export 
duties levied on Spanish manufactures sent to 
the colonies. 

4. Exemption of national manufactures from 
inland taxation. 

5. Inviting industrious foreigners to settle 
in Spain. 

6 . The adoption of the English system of 
free inland trade in corn and bounties on 
export. 

7. The suppression of crafts and brotherhoods 
{Gremios y liermandades), of the privileges of 
the Mkhta, and of all exclusive privileges 
generally. 

For America he proposes, amongst other 
measures, to grant natives the freehold of 
certain portions of land. 

Ward’s views on the poor were first made 
known in a tract called Obra Pia, published in 
1750, and which is added as an appendix to 
the Proyecto Econdrnico. He considers that the 
total sums disti’ibuted in Spain as alms would 
afford ample means to provide for the poor in 
a more rational and efiiciciit way ; excepting, 
perhaps, some initial funds needful to build 
hospitals ill places devoid of these institutions, 
these might be obtained by state Lotteriks. 
All the moneys thus collected, or hitherto given 
out to heggai-s, ought to bo henceforth made 
over to the Hermandad de la Obra Pia, a 
brotherhood to be founded comprising all 
charitable people, especially tlie clergy, and 
to be locally managed by the parochial clergy. 
Disabled poor were to receive alms or outdoor 
relief in the place of their birth, under a law 
analogous to the Knglisli law of parish settle¬ 
ment, after a delay of six months. Able-bodied 
poor and vagrants ought to be shut up in 
hospitals and obliged to work for their liveli¬ 
hood. 

Ward often holds up England as a model; thus 
he proposes the foundation of a Ju9ila de Me/oras 
(bo.Hrd of improvements) on the lines of the Royal 
Society of Dublin. K. ca. 

WARD-PENNY. This word has two en¬ 
tirely ditferent significations. (l)Thc Custumary 
of the Soke oCRothley (Archceologia, xlvii. 128) 
explains it thus: JVardpeny, Hoc est cum 
onitnalia capta sint per ministros regia. In 
this sense, therefore, it is a payment to free 
cattle impounded by the king’s officers, and in 
the Rotuli Hundredorum (ii. 472) the lord of a 
certain manor pays probably on this account, 
xxxij de wardpmi domino regi. (2) In 
Domesday Book (i. 190) there is an entry; 
reddehaid warpenam . . . aut cfustodiam 
faaebani ; but the Rothley Custumary applies 
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the term xcard^ewyU to the nummus . . . pro 
wardiiy the payment in lieu of keeping watch 
and ward. Warda et Wardpani occur in the 
charter of Henry II. to Waltham Abbey. 
{MonasL Anglic, (ed. 1673), ii. 14 b. 40.) 

R. H. 

WARDEN OF THE STANDARDS. See 
Standakus. 

WARDS. Under the feudal system each 
knight’s fee was held by. the service of attend¬ 
ing the overlord in w^ar for I ji ty days in each 
year if required, and therefore, on the death 
of the holder of a feodum miliiare^ le^iving 
children under ago, some one was needed who 
could undertake the service due from the land 
during the minority of the 'ildeat son, or until 
the heiress could be married to a husband who 
could perform the ri -|uisito knight-serv ioe. The 
person who assumed this hicrativo responsibility, 
and became guardian in chivalry in the case of 
tenancies incapHe^ was usually the king hiin^ci!, 
in other cases the overlord. The guardian took 
the profits of the land during the minority, 
providing for the performance of the required 
services, maintaining and educating the heir, 
and retaining for himself the surplus. When 
male heirs reached the age of twenty-one, or 
females that of sixteen, they could, on payment 
of half a year’s profits, claim to bo put in 
possession of their property. 

For other details, see Knight’s Seuvick ; Mau- 
RiAGE (Feudal System) and Maritagium. r. h. 

WAREHOUSES. See Warehousing Sys- 

TEM. 

WAREHOUSING SYSTEM. 

Warehousing System, p. 657; Warehousing System, 
United States, p. 658. 

Warehousing System. —Technically speak¬ 
ing, warehoused goods are those which on 
importation or manufacture become liable to 
( iistoms or excise duties, and hence are placed 
in bond for the safety of the revenue (sec 
Bonded Warehouses); and because it is to 
the interest of both importer and consumer 
that the duties should not be levied until 
the goods are wanted for consumption, the 
pi’ivilege of having the goods retained in the 
custody of the crown was highly valued, not 
only because the payment of the tax, which 
often far exceeded the original value of the 
article, was thus deferred, but because the 
arrangement saved the duty on that which was 
wasted or deteriorated. It also avoided the 
necessity for claiming a drawback on that 
which might be re-exported, and therefore was 
not amenable to payment of duty. 

It hence became necessary that there should 
be set times and places at which the landing, 
examination, and assessment of duty should 
take place ; naturally the goods would remain 
there until wanted by the retailer or ultimate 
purchaser. The maximum of security and 
convenience was attained in the docks (see 
VOI.. Ill 


Dock), where spacious quays and warerooms 
w’ere available and guardianship easily exercised. 
For many purposes, however, it was desirable 
to have readier access to the goods, and this 
would be obtained by their deposit at some of 
the numerous wtiri.houses or bonding places, 
many of which liad existed before <locks were 
formed. As trade extended, a fierce competition, 
in Loudon at. least, sprun/ up between the 
legal qua;ys or sufferance '.\ irvc.s and the 
docks. This pertained not tnily to goods on 
wbi-'li the crown had a but to all 

others as well, for it is evid*'..!: that to secure 
such payments as v.ere due some things, 
the examinathui of all becat ’ rcipaisite, other¬ 
wise none would have been t ^xod. Q’ho rcstiic- 
tion, therefore, of absolutely free lai:ding of even 
free goods was essential, and the saving of 
labour and expense led to the most con¬ 
venient places being chosen, and the retention 
of the goods in the warehouses there, until they 
could be made use of, naturally followed. 

It is in London, Liverpool, and the larger ports 
that the warehousing system has reached its 
greatest development. There the merchant or 
owner has his goods at all times practically os 
much under his oVvn control as at his own door. » 
For the purposes of sale they can bo sampled or 
inspected, while every facility exists for speedy 
removal and distribution when sold. They can 
bo stored in buildings or floors most suited to 
their proper preservation; insurance against fire 
or depredation can be effected completely, all this 
at a minimum of cost with freedom from the re¬ 
sponsibility of personal supervision or the trouble 
of constant reception and delivery* It affords a 
good instance of Division op Labour (g.v.), without 
which the large^ and intricate oi)erations of trade 
c^'uld scarcely be carried on. At the same time 
it has tended to the security of the revenue and 
lessened the cost of Collection. It used to be 
thought necessary to have warehouses of “ special 
security” carefully guarded by the customs or 
excise officers. Now the same care which is reeded 
for the custody of the goods serves in great measure 
to save risk of dutiable goods from passing into 
the hands of those who evade payment of the 
duties. A comparatively cursory inspection serves 
to discover any error which has taken place in 
their removal, and should such occur it is easily 
traced and rectified. 

The process is very simple. On the arrival of 
the ship the merchant or his agent having, on 
entering his goods at the custom house, declared 
the warehouse in which they are to be placed, 
they are either landed on the quay adjacent to 
the place of storage or transhipped into barges or 
trucks for conveyance to their destination. When 
wanted, a delivery order, preceded by payment of 
duty, where such is leviable, admits of ready 
despatch to any needed place at home or abroad, 
by any suitable or desired means of conveyance, 
with such economy of time and cost as either 
cheapens the price or enhances the profit of the 
transaction. 

Two circumstances have contributed to the 

2 U 
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rtiinoval of many of the wareliousea to a distance 
froifi the place of sale. With the enlargement of 
trade it lias been necessary to go further afield, 
and with the increased size of the vessels to build 
docks more suitable for their reception. For 
fjondon ships there are warehouses as far down 
the river as Tilbury, 22 miles, and wharves close 
up to London Bridge. In Liverpool they are 
being driven further and further up the Mersey, 
rind now, by means of the ship canal, are provided 
as far up as Manchester. 

London has 7 ilocks with numerous warehouses, 
8 legal (plays, and 36 sufferance wharves, at 
which both free and dutiable goods may be landed 
and warehoused. It lias also 38 up-town ware¬ 
houses and vaults to which dutiable goods may be 
removed for warehousing—in all 112 such places 
for the deposit of goods on which the duties are 
not yet paid. Liverpool has 114, and other towns 
476 —making 702 for the United Kingdom. 

'I’he excise warehouses, 419 in number, are 
mainly for retaining beer and spirits produced at 
the breweries and ilistilleries until .the duties arc 
paid, but some of them are open for the reception 
of customs dutiable goods, and vi^e versa, British 
spirits can be bonded in customs warehouses (see 
Bondhi) Wakkhouhks). s. bo. 

Wakkiiousing System, United States. 

, Until 1842 importations of goods into the 
United States were given credit upon the 
entry of merchandise. By the Tariff Act of 
30th August 1842, § 12, it was provided 
tliat the duties should be paid in cash. In 
case of failure the goods should be taken 
possession of by the collector of customs and 
deposited in [lublic stores, to be sold at public 
auction if not rodoomed before sixty days. A 
careful investigation was then made of the 
warohousing system as it existed in Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium, resulting in the 
act of 6tli August 1846, establishing a com¬ 
plete waroliousiiig system, and permitting goods 
to remain in bond in public wareliouses for a 
period of not longer tbaii one year (see Iteport 
qt Stxrdarif of the Tramiryf 8th December 
1847, wlinre interesting facts are given in 
regard to the system as then developed in 
Knglaml ; also Report on the IVareho'osvnjg 
System, 22nd February 1849). This system 
was again extended 28th March 1854, provid¬ 
ing for the establishment of private wareliouse.s, 
and extending the perio(i of (Ie{)osit to three 
years. In 1861 “a severe attack was made 
on this system as merely another method of 
giving credits on imports.” It was defended 
on the ground that “it gave our merchants 
the advantage of storing on this side instead 
of the other, and making our cities (instead 
of foreign }X)rt8^ the great storehouse of the 
country’s goods. ’ In spite of certain modifica¬ 
tions the principle prevailed. At the present 
time tliore are six classes of wareliouses 
designated as follows :— 

1. Stores occupied by the United SUites. 

2 . Stores occupied by im^iorters exclusively 


for the storage of goods imported by or con¬ 
signed to them, or purchased by them in bond. 
3. Warehouses occupied for the general storage 
of goods. 4. Yai*ds or sheds for storage of 
heavy and bulky goods. 5. Bins or parts of 
buildings for the storage of imported grain. 
6. Warehouses exclusively for the manufacture 
of medicines, cosmetics, and the like, and 
warehouses exclusively for the cleaning of rice. 

[See for present administration, W. Elmes, Law 
of the Customs, ch. x., for early period.—Bolles, 
Financial History of the United Slates, 1789- 
1861, ch. ix. ; also “History of Tariff Administra¬ 
tion in the United States,” by J. D. Goss, in 
Studies in History, Economics, and Pvhlic Law, 
Columbia College, New York, vol. i. No. 2.] 

D. R. D. 

WARRANDICE (Scots law). In a convey, 
ance, an obligation to indemnify against loss 
arising from the act of the grantor or Irom 
defect in the title as the case may be. A. d. 

WARRANTS are documents of title refening 
to goods stored in docks and warehouses. 
They are not, strictly speaking, negotiable 
instruments, but owing to the provisions of the 
Factors Act 1889, persons advancing money on 
the security of such warrants have been made 
more secure than they were under the fonner 
law (see Commercial Instrument ; Factors 
Acts). e. s. 

WARRANTY. In the Sale of Goods Act 
1893 warranty as regards England and Ireland 
is defined as an agreement with reference to 
goods which are the subject of a contract of 
sale, but collateral to the main purpose of such 
contract, the breach of which gives rise to a 
claim for damages, but not a right to reject 
the goods and treat the contract as repudiated. 
As regards Scotland a breach of warranty shall 
be deemed to be a failure to perform a material 
part of the contract. 

[Anson,Contracts, Oxford, 1893, gives six different 
senses in which the word has been used. —Chalmers, 
Site of Goods Act 1893, London, 1894, discusses 
the meaning of the term at length.] j. b. c. m. 

WARREN, JosiAH (1799-1874), was a citizen 
of the New Harmony of R. Owen (1826-26). 
He then opened a “time store” or “cost 
grocery” in Cincinnati (1827); then in 
Tuscawaras ; then in Mount Vernon ; then 
(1842-44) in New Harmony. In 1847 he 
snatched four families from the Fourierist 
wreck at Clermont, and started an “equitable 
village” “on the principle,” says M. Conw'ay, 
“that each person shall mind his own business,” 
first in Utopia, then (1861) in Modern Times, 
Long Island. The latter, in 1857, numbered 
“ less than a hundred cottages ” whose inmates 
“agreed only to differ.” The civil war broke 
up this embodiment of Mill On Liberty, and in 
1863 some had fled to South America; S. P. 
Andrews, the American Comte, was in New 
^ ork; T. L. Nichols in England; while 
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Warren fulminated against nationalism and 
the Northerners from Boston. H. Edger was 
the only leader who remained, and he preached 
positivism to the desert air. 

Warren’s creed was formed in 1827, and ex¬ 
pressed in many lectures and in two books— 
RquiidihU Commerce (1846, 1852) and True 
Civilisation (1863)~and consisted of two articles : 
(1) “The Sovereignty of the Individual to be 
exercised at his own Cost —not at others* cost, 
for this was “encroachment,” and should be 
restrained. Like U. Spenc£U (1857) be and 
Andrews (1846, 1851) deduced tjiis maxim from a 
universal law of ** disintegration,” i.e. differentia¬ 
tion, whereby every function of tbe state would 
gradually peel off, each man would become a sect 
and nation to himself, and “may” would take 
the place of “shall.” (2) The second article, 
“Cost the Limit of Price,” was early>Owenite, 
and may bo construed, “charge co-operative 
prices.” Attendance, including the expense of 
preparatory education (Andrews, The Science 
Society (1853), ii. 96), was often paid for by a 
time note (see Labour Exchange). H. Edger 
treated this as a system for merely “ moralising ” 
industrial relations ; but Warren, like Owen, hoped 
it would some day supersede money, interest on 
money, and unequal rewards for labour; though 
he confessed that its brief successes were due to 
“equitable competition,” i,e, underselling, and 
“co-operation”; but the co-operative link was 
moral, not material; joint property was abhorred. 
As at New Lanark, stores, etc., were proprietary. 

[Appleton, Cydopoedia of American Biography^ 
s.v. Warren (incomplete).—T. L. Nichols, Forty 
Years of American Life (1864), ii. 40.—J. H. 
Noyes, History of American Sciolisms (1870), 
ch. X. —M. Conway, Fortnightly RevieWj i. 421. 
(For remarks on these writers see Warren’s and 
Andrews' works).—S. P. Andrews, Basic Outline 
(f Universology (1872), pp. 31-34.] J. D. R. 

WARREN. See Forests, Mbdijsval. 

WARVILLE. See Brissot de Warville. 

WASTE. A technical term of English law 
to signify certain acts beyond the competence 
of a tenant for life of real estate. Not merely 
wanton injury to the estate, but such acts as 
cutting down timber, ploughing up meadow 
land, or opening new mines, came under this 
description. If, however, the settlement declared 
that the tenant for life should be unimpeachable 
f&r waste, such acts were within his right. 
Even then, however, the court of chancery 
would hinder him from destroying ornamental 
timber, or pulling down or defacing the mansion. 
Acts thus inhibited by the chancellor in his 
equitable jurisdiction were comprised under the 
description of equitable wade. By the judicature 
act of 1873 the rules of equity prevail over the 
rules of common law in every case where they 
conflict (see Bewes, On Waste), F. 0. M. 

AVASTE. See Forests, MBDiisvAL. 

WASTE LANDS ENCLOSING. See En¬ 
closures. 

WASTE PRODUCTS. See Residual and 
Wastb Products* 


WATERING STOCK, a slang expression, 
used to denote a well-known device of company 
promoters. A company is made to sell its 
undertaking to a new company for a sura con¬ 
siderably exceeding the capital of the old 
company, and the part of the capital of the 
new company not required for the shareholders 
in the old company is issued to the public 
{e,g, a company having a ‘ 'pital of £20,000 
sells the undertaking for 100,000, each 
shareholder in the old ^w)nipauy receiving 
shaies for five times the noMiii d amount of 
his former holding, and shares for £50,000 
are issued tc the public. In this case the new 
company has a capital of £150,000, of which 
£50,000 are represented by cash paid by the 
I new shareholders, whilst the other £100,000 
i represent an original payment of £20,000 only). 
The expression “watering” Is used by way of 
analogy to the addition of water to wine of 
which wine-merchants and inn keepers are 
sometimes accused. E. s. 

WATTEVILLE, Adolphe de G rare, Baron 
de (1799-1866), inspector general of public 
charity in France, and one of the ablest ad¬ 
ministrators in that department. He supported 
decentralisation in these matters, and spoke, 
10th February 1851, before the French society 
of political economy against state charity; 
though he would have allowed the state the 
right of supervision and control. 

The principal of his works and numerous reports 
are :— Codes de Vadministration charitable, 8vo, 
1st ed. 1841, 2nd ed. 1847.— Legislation chari¬ 
table, let ed. 2 vols., 1843-46, 2nd ed. 1 vol. 8vo, 
1847.— Du sort des erf ants tromis et de la coloni¬ 
sation agricole, 8vo, 1848.— Essai statistique sur les 
dablissements d€ bienfaisance, Ist ed. 1847, 2nd 
ed. 1849. A. 0. f. 

WAY, Right of. A right of way, in the 
strict sense, is the right of the owner of a 
specified piece of land (called the dominant 
tenement) to pass over another specified piece 
of land (called the servient tenement), but in 
popular .language the expression is frequently 
used in respect of the right of the public to 
use a road, footpaths, or bridle-paths passing 
through enclosed property. These roads or 
paths are in legal phraseology called “high¬ 
ways,” and are as much public roads as any 
main roads, except in so far as they cannot 
bo used for certain kinds of trafiic. A right 
of way, in the strict sensfe, is acquired by 
express or implied grant, or uninterrupted user 
during a period of at least twenty years. 
On the other hand, a highway is created by 
dedication to the public on the part of the 
owner, and such dedication is presumed from 
an uninterrupted use by the public during 
such period of time as under the circumstances 
appears reasonable. If the act of dedication 
be unequivocal, the right may arise immediately, 
in other cases six years, or even shorter periods, 
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have been held to be sufficient. The duration 
of the user is not as important as tlie nature ot 
tlio acts done by the owner of tlie soil, and of 
the adverse acts ao(j[uiesccd in by him. A 
liighway, whether a Ibotjjath or carriage road, 
must not be used for any purposes except one of 
the usual purposes for which a highway is used 
by the public, and any one using it for any 
other purpose is a trespasser. 

[See dale on pAisements^ 6tli edition, 1888.— 
Not<*.s to DovasUm v. Vayne^ 2 Smith’s Leading 
(Jofses. — Jfarrison v. J)iik£ of llntlandj Law 
Reports (1893) 1 Queen’s J3encl», 142.] K. s. 

WAYLAND, Fkancis (1796-1865), teacher, 
clergyman, and author. He graduated from 
Union College (New York), in 1813, studied 
theology for one year in Andover Seminary, 
was a tutor in Union College (1817-21), 
pastor of the first 13a])tist Church of Boston 
(1821), professor in Union College (1826- 
27), and for twenty-eight years president of 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. (1827-55). 
Under his administration the university pros- 
j>ercd, and rapidly adapted itself to modern needs. 
In 1850 the university was reorganised on the 
(dcctivc system. After resigning the presidency 
in 1855, ho was for a year and a half pastor 
of the fu-st Ba))tist Church of Providence. 

President Way laud lectured on psychology, 
political economy, ethics, and allie<l branches of 
knowledge. His text-books in the subjects on 
which ho Iccturcil were wi<lely used in schools 
and colleges throughout the country. His 
Klemcnts of Moral Science (New York, 1835) 
required a second edition within live months. 
His Elements of Political Economy (New York, 
1837) was published also in an abridged edition 
(Poston, 1810). Tlie author expresses his belief 
that the works on the subject in general use 
present the doctrines of the science truly, but 
not in such onler as would bo most likely to 
render tlieiii serviceable, either to the general 
student or to the practical merchant. 'Hie work 
is, thererore, distinctly a text-book—!iot a con¬ 
tribution to science. As such it was very 
successful and obtaineil wide use. E. T. D. 

WAYNAOK. The plough and plough team 
of a ViMj.iN. These were proteetoil from dis¬ 
traint by the 20th aiticlo of Magua Carta, and 
according to the true text of Bracton (f. 6) a 
villein had an action against his lord for 
deprivation of his waynage. ii. u. 

WAYS AND MKANS' SeeSuiTLY(PARUA- 
mkntauy). 

WAYS OF COMMUNICATION. See 
Communication, Means ok. 

WKATiTH is one of the words by defining 
which a knowledge of things may be acquired 
(cp. Sidgxvick, Pot, Econ., bk. i. cli. ii. § 1). The 
term is with universal consent applied to objects 
which are material and exchangeable (cp. Mill, 
Pol. Econ., preliminary remarks, and bk. i. ch, 
3). The question is what other things resembling 
that class in certain points ought to be termed 


wealth. The debateable land may bo contem- 
jdated by omitting now one, now’ another, of 
the four attributes comprehended in the defini¬ 
tion above given : namely, (1) materiality, and 
—three attributes involved in exchangeability— 
(2) transferability, (3) limitation in quantity, 
(4) utility. 

Omitting the first attribute, we have a class 
comprising personal services, such as those of 
the musician, teacher, physician, and so forth. 
Whether we call these unbodied utilities 
w'ealth or not, it is important to recognise 
that they form a part of the national income. 
The definition adopted by Mill in his Political 
Economy (bk. i. ch. 3) tends to obscure this, 
as pointed out by Mr. Caiman {Production 
and Dislnlnition, p. 31). The class of 
immaterial wares might comprise persons, as 
well as personal services, in a riijime of 
slavery. “ Tutors, . . . physicians, poets, . . . 
—nay, sometimes philosophers, not to be 
sneezed at—were to be purchased in the Roman 
markets” (Do Qiiincey, Tjogic of Political 
Economy y p. 81). 

Omitting the second attribute, transferability, 
we have a class comprising useful natural 
objects which, though limited in quantity, 
cannot be appropriated, e.g. the moon. 

Omitting both the first and second attri¬ 
butes, w’e have a class comprising personal 
faculties. We may with Mill {Pol. Econ.y 
bk. i. ch. 3) distinguish those industrial 
aptitudes which directly’^ contribute to the 
production of material exchangeable wealth, 
and all other good qualities. 

Omitting the third attribute, limitation in 
quantity, we have such goods as “ the powers 
of wind and water w'hich move our machineiy 
and assist navigation . . . the pressure of 
atmosphere and the elasticity of steam which 
enables us to work the most stupendous 
engines” (Ricardo, Pol. Econ., ch. ii.). 

Tlie general lesson to bo derived from con¬ 
sidering the class of goods which are not ex¬ 
changeable is that they conduce, more than at 
first sight appears, not only to the liigher 
elements of well-being, but even to the kind 
ofxvclfarc with which the economist is specially 
concerned (cp. Sidgwick, Pol. Econ., bk. i. ch. 
iii. § 1). 

The fourth attribute, utility, cannot bo 
omitted ; it is essential to wealth in any sense. 

It may ,be required to determine the 
quantity—as well as to define the quality— 
of wealth. The problem appears to be of the 
same sort as the following: to determine the 
amount of food, or fuel, in a given mass of 
heterogeneous substances. Those problems 
would be solved by ascertaining in what 
quantities there was present the essential 
attribute, available nutriment, or heat The 
corresponding essential attribute in the problem 
before us is utility. 
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Tlio simplest course is to employ money- 
value as a measure of utility; correcting the 
imperfections of the measure by Index- 
Numbers. But it must be remembered tliat at 
best money measures only 'imrgirwX utility (cp. 
Sidgwick, Political Economy^ bk. i. ch. iii.). 

Again, a valuation which includes goods of 
different “orders” (“producers’ and consumers’ 
goods”) is liable to error in that the utility 
attained is not necessarily proportional to the 
amount of means employed. , Wealth might 
seem to bo diminished by an invention which 
reduced the amount of capital required for 
l)rodnction. Money itself, considered as a 
means to effect excliangcs, is an instance. If 
the coin in the world were doubled, the wealth 
of nations would iiul bo increased in that pro¬ 
portion, but only so far as business rmght be 
stimulated by the change. 

Again, debts and exclusive privileges, though 
reckoned by the creditor and monopolist as 
wealth, must not be included in the inventory 
of national wealth. True, a good system of 
credit is part of national wealth (in one of the 
secondary senses of the term). But the extent 
of that advantage is not to be measured by 
the amount of the instruments of credit 
employed. 

Again, account should perhaps be taken of 
distribution ; since inequality tends to diminish 
the sum total of utility (Sidgwick, PoL Econ.^ 
bk. iii. ch. vii. § 1). 

Lastly, ought we to include with Petty the 
“value of the people”? Prof. Nicholson has 
estimated the “living capital” of the United 
Kingdom at £47,000,000,000. But “ it seems 
doubtful whether an estimate of the capital 
value of the population as a whole can servo 
any useful purpose” (Marshall, Principles of 
JjcoTwmicSf p. 644, 3rd od.). “ In propriety 

of classification the people of a country are not 
to be counted as its wealth,” thought Mill. 
Perhaps a man may count as wealth, of the 
unexchangeable variety, to others—though not 
to himself; for instance an immigrant into a 
country where the law of increasing returns is 
active. f. y. e. 

WEBER, Friedrich Benedict (1774-1848), 
professor at Breslau; 

Was author of an Einleitung in das Studium 
der Cavieralwissensclujften, 1803, and of a Syste- 
jnatisches Ilandbuch d&r Staatsioirthscha/t, 1804. 
'ITiough much more under the influence of former 
German cameralists, such as Justi and SoN- 
NBNPELS {q.v.\ than of Adam Smith, he expressed 
great admiration for the latter. For instance, 
his ideas on the eflficieucy of usury and sumptuary 
laws followed the old traditional pattern. He 
apprehended an over-population of producers, but 
not of idle consumers, as these determine a demand 
for labour. He considers that Cameralistio 
Science should be taught in special academies. 
Ill universities, he only admits it as a secondary 
branch of the faculty of law. 


[Roscher, Oesch, der Nat. Oeh., pp. 472 and 
602. ] E. oa. 

WEBSTER, Daniel (1782-1852), states¬ 
man, “expounder of the American Constitu¬ 
tion,” graduated at D.*irt.mouth College, 1801, 
studied law in Salisbury, N.H., tauglit school 
for a few months in Maine, and then finished 
his preliminary law studiio in the office of 
Christopher Gore of the Boston bar. He wis 
admitted in 1805, and prac' ised liis profession 
succ'^'saively in BoscawfciX a \d Portsmouth, 
N.H., and in Boston, Maf-><. He criticised 
the Embargo in 1808, and 'vr.s opposed to the 
war of 1812, drawing up the Rockingham 
memorial, a protc.st against the vvir. He was 
elected to congress in 1813, from New 
Hampshire, favoured the stre^'gthening of tlio 
navy, but opposed a bill for encouraging 
enlistments and similar measures. 

His firat important case was that of Dart¬ 
mouth College, 1818. John Fiske says that 
the decision in this case “ went further, 
perhaps, than any other in our history, toward 
limiting state sovereignty, and extending the 
jurisdiction of the supremo court.” In 1822 
Webster was elected to congress from Boston. 
Until 1828 Webster was opposed to the 
protective tariff policy, and made one of bis 
best speeches in opposition to the tariff of 1824. 
When, however, manufactures had become 
established in New England and an attempt 
was made to overthrow the protective system, 
he became and remained a protectionist, 
supporting the “American system” of Henry 
Clay. He supported the “tariff of abomina¬ 
tions” (1828) ill the senate to which he had 
been elected in the preceding year. In the 
matter of intemal improvements, Webster had 
already favoured a liberal construction of the 
powers of the national government, and hi.s 
change of attitude on the tariff issue brought 
him into sympatliy in all important points 
with the “loose constructionists.” 

The summit of his political fame and public 
service was reached in the great debate on 
nullification in January 1830. Webster’s 
reply to Hayno on this occasion is the greatest 
speech ever delivered in the American congress. 
Its chief sentiment, as of Webster’s speeches 
throughout, is that of loyalty to the union of 
the states and to the copstitution, in the 
interpretation made necessary by the national 
growth of half a century, liis support of 
Jackson’s administration in the conflict with 
the nullification doctrine of Calhoun and 
South Carolina was no less vigorous than his 
opposition to the administration, in its policy 
with regard to the bank and the removal of 
the deposits. His speech on the president’s 
protest of 1834 is second only to the reply to 
Hayne. He supported Harrison for the presi¬ 
dency in 1840, and became secretary of state, 
in which position he negotiated the Ashburton 
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treaty with England, settling the north-east 
boundary, and removing other complications 
which threatened a disturbance of peaceful 
relations. At the same time the two countries 
entered into the “cruising convention’* for the 
more complete suppression of the slave trade. 

Webster re-entered the senate in 1845, and 
in 1850 delivered the famous “seventh of 
March” speech in support of Clay’s com¬ 
promise for the complete settlement of the 
slavery question. This measure, with its 
provision for the return of fugitive slaves, was 
extremely obnoxious to the north, and 
Webster’s assistance in passing it was severely 
condemned. Whittier’s bitter poem “ Ichabod ” 
expressed the sentiments not only of aboli¬ 
tionists, but of the majority of Webster’s 
constituents. Ho became secretary of state 
under Fillmore later in the same year. 

Webster’s occasional addresses have very high 
rank. Among the best are the Plymouth address 
in commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
1820 ; the Bunker Hill Monument address, 1825 ; 
and the Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, 1826. 

[See the article on Webster, by John Fiske in 
Appleton’s Encydopoedia of American Bio¬ 
graphy. —George Ticknor Curtis, Life of Webster^ 
2 vols.. New York, 1870.—Webster, Works^ 6 
vols., Boston, 1861.—Webster, Private Corre- 
spondcnce^ 2 vols., Boston, 1856.— Great Speeches 
of Webster f Boston, 1879.—Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Life of Webster t in “ American Statesmen 
Series,” Boston, 1883.] B. T. D. 

WEBSTER, Pelatiah (1725-1795), born at 
Lebanon, Connecticut, graduated at Yale Col¬ 
lege, 1746 ; was for a short time a preacher; 
about 1755 became a merchant in Phila¬ 
delphia, and acquired a large estate; being 
an active Whig, he was, in 1778, thrown into 
prison by the British during their occupation 
of the city. 

Webster published an essay uiging the redemp¬ 
tion of continental paper money in 1776, and 
subsequently issued: (1) An Essay on Free 
Trade ami bHnance^ Phila., 8 vo, Nos. 1-7, 1779 
et seq, (2) A Dissertation on the Political Union 
and Constitution of the. Thirteen UnUed States of 
North Ainerica^ 1783, 8vo. ' See Madi.son Papers, 
706. (3) An Essay on Credit in which the 

Doctrine of Banks is considered^ 1786, 8vo. 

(4) Iteasona for Repealing the Act qf the Legis¬ 
lature of Pennsylvania which took away the 
Charter <f the Bank cf North America^ 1786, 8vo. 

(5) Political Essays on the Nature and Operation 

of Money^ Public Finances^ and other Subjects, 
published during the American War, and con¬ 
tinued up to the present year, 1791, 8vo, pp. 
504: London, 1791, 8vo. f. a. w. 

WEEK-WORK. The wic-weoree of the 
Rectitudines singularum Personarum (Kemble, 
Ancient Laws, p. 185). In ancient manorial 
extents it is usual to find a statement that the 
Vii.LKiNs were bound to work*for three or four 
days in each week from Michaelmas to the Ist 


of August. Tlie nature of the work varied 
according to the season, but it consisted chiefly 
of ploughing, harrowing, and other farm labour. 

B'or the villein’s special duties at harvest and at 
the spring and autumnal ploughings, see PBECARliE 
and Services (Predial and MruTARY). it. h. 

WEIGHTED OBSERVATIONS. In com- 
bining the results of a series of observations, it' 
frequently happens that some of the results 
deserve a greater importance to be attached to 
them, that they should exert greater influence 
on the result, than do others. This is achieved 
by a process of weighting the obseiTations. A 
particular example of the process occurs in 
fonning averages of prices. Th^ prices of the 
commodities which occupy the most important 
places in national consumption are allowed 
greater importance, since changes in these prices 
affect a wider range of persons and affect them 
more deeply, than changes in price of com¬ 
modities on which but little is expended. If 
be the amount expended on a commodity 
whose price undergoes a variation in the ratio 
of^j to unity and similarly for W 2 , P 2 f etc., the 
average price-variation will be given by 


which is called the weighted arithmetic mean 
of the prices p, for the weights w, A geometric 
mean might also be formed for the same price- 
variations and weights. In the practical work 
of calculating price-averages, it has been proved 
by experience that if the commodities whose 
prices are used are thoroughly representative, 
and the level of price taken for reference is not 
affected by extraordinary special variations, the 
course of price movements, as reflected in 
weighted and unweighted price-averages, exhibits 
but few considerable or important differences 
(see Index Numbers ; Tabular Standard). 

[On the theory of the effect of weighting price- 
averages see the reports to the British Association, 
1886-7-8, by Professor P. Y. Edgeworth.—For 
example Royal Commission, Depression of Trade, 
Appendix B., R. H. Inglis Palgrave, Meinorauduni 
on Standard of Value.] a. w. f. 

WEIGHTING. See Weighted Observa¬ 
tions. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. See Meas- 
UREs AND Weights. 

WEITLING, Wilhelm (1808-1871), has 
been called the father of German communism. 
Born at Magdeburg, he was a tailor by trade, 
and imperfectly educated. After travelling 
through Germany for some time, he went to 
Paris, where ho resided four years, and be¬ 
came imbued with the doctrines of the French 
socialists, especially Fourier and Oabet. In 
1841 he removed to Switzerland, where he 
formed some communistic associations, and 
issued at Vevay a paper entitled HUfemf der 
deutschen Jugend, In 1843 he was imprisoned 
by the Swiss government, and afterwards ex- 
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polled from the country. He was also obliged 
to leave Berlin and Hamburg. In 1849 he 
came to England, and, after a short stay, went 
to America, and founded a colony in Wisconsin 
entitled Communia, which soon failed. He 
died at New York, having continued his poli¬ 
tical agitation to the end. 

His first publication was Die Wdt vne sie est 
umd aein solle (1838). His principal wriiings are 
—Oarantien und HarvmvUn d&r Freiheit (1842), 
and Das Evangelium eines armen Silnders (1845, 
of this there is now a cheap reprint). Marx con¬ 
trasts “the jejune and feeble mediocrity of the 
political literature of the German bourgeoisie 
with the incomparable and brilliant debut of the 
German working man ” in the Oarantien. In the 
Evangelium, Weitlincr represents cominuiiism as a 
deduction frorn the doctrines of the New Testament. 

In his view, as long as there was an ai'undance 
of unoccupied land, the institution of prijjM-v*^y 
was not inequitable, since it did not deprive any 
one of the prospect of becoming a land-owner; 
but, afterwards, it became a gross injustice, and 
is the cause of the misery of the poor, it being 
impossible for every free man to appropriate a 
portion of the soil. It was therefore to be abol¬ 
ished, and a system substituted for it which seems 
to be one of the most chimerical of all the socialist 
Utopias (see Soculism ; Utopias). Families 
were to be associated in groups embracing the 
whole human race, each group being governed by 
an elective head, who should be charged with the 
distribution among them in equal shares of all 
necessary and useful things in return for a certain 
number of hours of labour; those who gave a larger 
amount of time receiving objects of special enjoy¬ 
ment, but under the condition of their consump¬ 
tion within a short fixed interval, so as to prevent 
the reappearance of economic inequalities through 
the agency of accumulation and hereditary trans¬ 
mission. Weitling advocates the introduction of 
this new order of things, if necessary, by violent 
revolution, and sets out an elaborate scheme of 
legislation for the reformed community. 

[Tdppert in Handw. der Staatsio .— Cossa, 7?i- 
trod, alio studio ddC E. P., p. 541.—W. H. 
Dawson, German Socialism, p. 42.] J. k. i. 

WEST, Hon. Sir Edward (1783-1828), 
chief justice of Bombay, educated at Oxford, 
M.A. 1807, fellow of University College until 
1823, called to the bar in 1814, published a 
Treatise on Extends, appointed recorder of 
Bombay, knighted 5th July 1822, and on the 
establishment of the supreme court was made 
chief justice. He died at Poonah. 

It was in the following pamphlet that West form¬ 
ulated his law of Diminishing Returns, An essay 
on the ajfplication of Capital to Land, with Ob- 
servations showing the Impolicy of any great 
Restriction of the Importation of Com, and that 
the bounty of 1688 did not lower the price of it. 
By a Fellow of University College, Oaford, London, 
1815, 8vo. He said: ‘‘The chief object of this 
essay is the publication of a principle in political 
economy which occured to me some years ago. . . 
simply this, that in the progress of the improve¬ 
ment of cultivation, the raising of rude produce 


becomes progressively more expensive, or, in 
other words, the ratio of the net produce of land 
to its gross prctiuce is continually diminishing. 

. . . Each equal pi\<litional quantity of work be¬ 
stowed on agricullui e yiehis an actually diminished 
return; and, of course, if each equal additional 
quantity of work yields an actually diminished 
return, the whole of tue work b‘;stowed on agri¬ 
culture in the progress of imp r-^-'ment yields an 
actually diminished proportional:} return” (pp. 1, 

2, 6). Mr. Cannan remarks . “ U impossible to 
read West’s pamphlet wuhou seeing that the 
form in which the ‘law of fi'niinishing returns’ 
waa subsequently taught, and tne phraseology in 
which it was expressed, are more due to him 
than is imagine'! by those wim only know him as 
tlio subject of a civil reference in llicurdo’s preface ” 
{History of the Theories of Production and Dis¬ 
tribution in English Political Economy, 1776 to 
1848, London, 1894, p. 160 ; for the question of the 
priority of the date of publication of the pamphlets 
of West, Malthus, and Ricardo, see \b. p. 161, n.) 

West’s other pamphlet was: Price of Corn and 
wages of Labour, with observations upon Dr. 
Smith*s, Mr. Ricardo's, and Mr. Malthus's Doct¬ 
rines upon those subjects i and an attempt at an 
exposition of the causes of the jluctualions of the 
price of com during the Uist SO Years, London, 
1826, 8vo. In the preface he complains, without 
reason, that Ricardo had not given to his former 
Essay the credit of the discovery that “ the diminu¬ 
tion of the net reproduction, or the profits of 
stock, which is observed to take place in the 
progress of wealth and improvement, must neces¬ 
sarily be caused by a diminution of the productive 
powers of labour in agriculture.” On pp. 83-85 
he refutes the wage-ftind theory. , 

[Gent. Mag. June 1829, pp. 665, 566.— G. G, 
Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent Englishmen, 1838, 
vii. 380.--M‘Culloch’8 Lit. qf P. E., pp. 33, 78. 
— Suppl. au JVouv. Diet. d'E:on. Pol., 1897, p. 
270.— Blackwood’s Mag., xxi. 78, 311.—Cossa’s 
Introd. tr. 1893, pp. 314, 319.— Economic 

Journal, March 1892.] H. r. t. 

WEYLAND, John (early 19th century), one of 
the contemporary critics of Malthus, wrote A 
Short Inquiry into the Policy, Humanity, etc,, of 
the Poor Laws, 8vo, 1807.— The Principles of 
Population and Production as they are affected by 
the Progress qf Society, etc., 8vo, 1816. 

[Malthus, Essay, Appendix, 1817; Bonar, 
Malthus and his Work,'\ 

WHATELY, Richard (1787-1863), for 
thirty-two years archbishop of Dublin, entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1805, where he owed 
much to the influence of his tutor Coplestou, 
afterwards bishop of Llandafi’. He had been the 
tutor of N. W. Senior {q.v. ), whom he succeeded 
in 1829 in the Drummond chair of political 
economy. In accepting the post Whately con¬ 
sidered that “the occupyingof the office by one of 
my profession and station may rescue ” political 
economy at Oxford “permanently from disre¬ 
pute” . . . “it seems to me that before long 
political economists, of some sort or other, must 
govern the world.” His introductory course of 
lectures is concerned with establishing the real 
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scope and purpose of the science, which a,ro 
“to enquire into tlie nature, jJi’oduction, and 
distribution of wealth, not its connection'vvith 
virtue and happiness.” For the term “ political 
economy” he would have substituted the term 
“ catallactics,” or tlie science of exchanges. His 
intention was to make a sort ol continuation ol 
Taley’s MUuml Theology^ “ Extending to the 
body-politic some such views as his respecting 
the natural.” In 1831 we find him suggesting 
to Senior tlio starting of a political economy 
.society. The term of his professorship was, 
however, abruptly cut short by his promotion, 
in the same year, to the see of Dublin. In 
his new sphere lie did not forget his old taste.s, 
and one of his first acts was the founding of a 
professorship of political economy at the 
university of Dublin. In 1833 ho published 
in the Saturday Magazine some attempts to 
give plain instruction in political economy to 
children and poor people. In a letter to 
Senior, Wliatcly suggested the publication of a 
.statistical dictionary, on the lines, though on a 
smaller scale, of the present work. He was 
also one of the founders of the Dublin statistical 
society. 

It was, however, in the active field of social 
quc.stions that Whatcly’s activity was most 
marked. He was a inember of the commission 
of inquiry into the condition of the poor in 
Ireland, which reported against the introduc¬ 
tion of a poor law modelled on the English 
system, and later ho opposed tlio out relief 
clause, in the Poor Law Extension Act of 1817 
(see Pooh Law). No one spoke with more 
authority on questions of church reform; and 
lie was one of tlio earliest and ablest op¬ 
ponents of the system of tran.sportation. It 
was in the application of tlie most lucid 
common sen.so to the facts of life that Whately’s 
real greatness lay. It was observed of him by 
J. S. Mill that his reading was .singularly scanty, 
in proportion to hi.s intellectual capacity, though 
one may note that among hi.s .six favourite 
authors wius ineliuled Adam Smith {q.v.). 
Whately himself, with his usual acumen, de¬ 
scribed his own bent of mind as Ijeiiig towards an 
olemontary knowledge of a great many subjects. 
“I resemble one whoso trade is to make 
instruments for others to work with.” Hut if 
the saying “ wisdom is justified of her children ” 
applies to politic^il economy, there are few sons 
of whom she has more reason to bo proud than 
of Richard Whately. 

Among Whately’s very numerous piiblicjitions 
the principal ones, connected with tlio object of 
the present work, are Introductory Lectures on 
Politiciil Economyy Loudon, 1832, 8vo. (The 4th 
etl., revisetl and enlarged, contains “ Heinarks on 
Tithes and on Poor Laws and on Penal Colonies,” 
\'6bb.) -Easy Lessons on Money Matters^ 1833, 
16ino (pas.sed through .at least fifteen editions).- - 
Thoughts on Secondary Punishments in a letter to 
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Earl Grey, London, 1832, 8yo.--Iiemarhi on 
Transportation in a second letter to Earl Qrey^ 
London, 1834, Svo.—Speeches on Transportation, 
1840, 8vo, and on Irish Poor Laws, 1847, 8vo,— 
[Life of Archbishop Whately by Miss Whately, 2 
vols., Loudon, 1860, 8vo. —Miscellaneous Remains 
frMnCm'tnonplaceBook, 1864, 8vo ; and Addenda 
to the above, 1865, 8vo.] H, e. e. 

WHEATLEY, John (fl. 1803-22), wrote 
three books: 

Rernarks on Currency and Commerce, 1803 ; An 
Essay on the Theory of Money and Principles qf 
Commercet vol. i. 1807 ; vol. ii. 1822 ; A L^tt&r to 
Lord Grenville on the Distress of the Country, 1816. 
The second volume of the Essay, except chapters 6 
and 7, was inspired by the later editions of Mal- 
THUS’s Essay, but recommended large farms, primo¬ 
geniture, and a squirearchy after the English pattern 
as a panacea lor Ireland, India, France, etc. All 
his other works dealt with money. He ascribed all 
the money troubles 1797-1819 to bank notes, and 
opposed II. Thounton’s theory that foreign pay¬ 
ments were to blame, as W. Pitt by limiting over¬ 
issues “ might have caused the influx of money to 
any extent at the same time that ” he sent the 
money abroad— Essay, i. 194 : Thornton saw the 
fallacy of the italiciseil words, Lord Overstoue (see 
Jones Loyd), Tracts, ii. 221. For the rest he united 
an implicit belief in Sir G. Schnekburgh Evelyn’s 
misleading Index Numbers as to the depreciation 
of money {Phil, Trans., 1798, pp. 174-176) with 
Thornton’s revival of D. Hume’s view that credit 
paper, though convertible, affects prices—compare 
Lord Overstone, Tracts, i. 442. Indeed his paper 
key unlocked every monetary secret of the past cen¬ 
tury. Since 1689 depreciation was caused by bank 
notes, and bank nqtes by taxation. His notion that 
revenue and paper money increase pari passu was 
hinted at by Sir J. Steuart, Pol. Ec., ed. 1770, iii. 
251, 340, and formed a link between him and the 
apostles of inconvertible paper—Pearse, Sinclair, 
and ArrwooD, and the sworn foes of paper, Paine 
and Corbett. His notion that a tax on one com¬ 
modity tended to raise the price of every com¬ 
modity— Remarks, !>. 202—was shared by Locke, 
Massie, M. Decker, Fauquier, Dr. Price, G. 
Crawfurd, and many others ; but to the question 
“ how then have taxes on commodities been paid ? ” 
Locke’s followers answered “by the landlord,” 
Steuart “by increased industry,” Fauquier “by 
the mail of fortune,” Wlieatley “by depreciation,” 
and this ho thought an ugly fraud on creditors of 
the national debt, though bettor than the ruin 
boded by Hume, Blackstone, and A. Smith. As 
for the future—mines being then quiescent—stable 
prices might be maintained if the Bank of England 
had a monopoly of note-issues, and foreign govern¬ 
ments acted likemse. If foreign governments 
increased their currency we should have to follow 
suit Dread of falling prices, inspired perhaps 
by Malthus, prompted his conviction that the 
Bank ought not to have resumed cash payments 
until prices rose to the high-water mark of 
1812-13—here, again, his policy and language. 
Essay, ii. 134, recalls T. Attwood,—and though 
ho wrote that “ a high price of corn is the best test 
of prosperity,” Essay, ii. 110, unlike Malthus he saw 
ill the importation of foreign corn a sign only of 
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manufacturing prosperity, and opposed the corn 
laws. He was a consistent free trader— Essay^ ii. 
ch. vii. Other political questions did not interest 
him. This man of one idea was after all one of 
the earliest exponents of the Currency Doctrine. 

J. D. R. 

WHEELER, John (17th century) secretary 
to the society of Merchant Adventurers; 
was the author of a Treatise of Commerce, 1601, 
written to show the superiority of the Merchant 
Adventurers over unorganised tr/iders (see Adven¬ 
turers, Merchants). He argued that competition 
among merchants was minimised, that the large 
fleets employed by such a company secured com¬ 
merce, increased exports, ^'heapened imports, 
raised the customs revenue, and benefited the 
nation in time oT Much of the '. tcrest ••f 

the book roiisisls in a detailed account of English 
alliances with the Low Countries, wi’L special 
refereui i*, to .m;* trade with Antwerp, and * a 
survey of the trade between England ami me 
Hanse towns, and of Elizabeth’s negotiations with 
the latter, with a refutation of their charge against 
the Merchants Adventurers of being monopolists. 

[Cunningham, Eng, Indus, and Commerce, Mod. 
Times, 24, 88, 119, 120.—Oossa, Introduction, 
trans. Dyer, 1893, p. 200.] e. g.i>. 

WHEWELL, William (1794-1866), \vas 
born at Lancaster, the son of a master-carpenter. 
Educated at Lancaster Grammar School and 
Hevershain School, Westmoreland, he went up, 
in 1812, to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he soon earned marked distinction, not only in 
mathematics, but in other branches of learning 
also. In 1816 he graduated as second wrangler, 
and tlio following year was elected a fellow of 
his college. From that time his rise was rapid 
and continuous. Ho became fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1820, and in 1828 professor 
of mineralogy, a post he resigned a few years 
afterwards. In 1838 he was chosen to iill 
the chair of casuistry or moral philosophy. In 
1841 he was president of the British Associa¬ 
tion. In the autumn of the same year he was 
appointed by the crown master of Trinity 
College. 

All Whewell’s mature life was associated 
with Cambridge. lie quickly won for himself 
a position of commanding influence in college 
and university affaiis. His vast ability and 
enormous industry were always at the service 
of a masterful disposition and a strong will. 
He seldom failed to carry his point; and, 
when he became head of the greatest and most 
influential of the foundations of Cambridge, it 
is hardly too much to say that he dominated 
the university, in spite of the opposition some¬ 
times aroused by a brusque raaniier and a habit 
of magnifying his authority. His position was 
tliat of a conservative reformer. He believed 
that the university should reform itself from 
within, but strenuously objected to legislative 
interference from without. It was mainly 
owing to his influence that the natural and 
moral sciences obtained due recognition in tho 


Cambridge curr'cJum, Political economy was 
one of the many .snbjeclj dealt with by him, 
and its study recei' a strong iwipetus when 
in 1861, under his guidance, a 3. A. degree in 
honours was offered for proficiency in = c and a 
group of kindred sciences.^ Iv^^ernatioual law 

1 WhewelVs inatheinatlca.' expe ' ^f. of c'.ertain doc¬ 
trines of Pol. Econ. in the Cnnb.\’ ■ / /nYos\ Trans, 

vol. iii. pp. 191-280 is referred to ir tli(- ui'j. on Politic \l 
Ecokomy : MfiTHon, vol. iii. p. 1; 0 

principal contributiOii, Ik vc. t, which he 
made t-o oconoinio litiirnture wa - m volnmo of Six 
iMtwres on Political Kcnion'y, at Cavdn'idge 

iri Afic/ioeiwicte kSVssiovi 1801 (print^ ’ af lae Univ. Press, 
1862). These lectures, whi<-li o never published, 
were prepared for tho use of tin Piij.. e, of Wales (King 
Edward VII. ), to whom they were delive. i while he was 
at jrambri'l'^e. Dr. Whewoll, who ha-1 been requested by 
Prince Albert to prepare the course *■ Mm matter of 
the lectures required repeated thor.^^ht," desired, for his 
“own satisfaction at least, to pvt it in a more perma¬ 
nent form than a spoken lecture.” 

besides tho interest which tho volume possesses as 
being prepared for the use of tho heir to the throno, it 
possesses a special attraction to economists as showing 
tho manner in which the main subject presented ItsoU 
to a thinker of considerable power, as WhoweU un¬ 
doubtedly was, and who, as the editor of the works of 
R. JoMRs (q.v.), may bo regarded as being abreast of the 
economic thought of his time. 

The scheme of the lectures was necessarily limited by 
tho conditions under which they were composed. 'I'hey 
are six in number, entirely elementary m character, 
and, in the words of the preface, do not “ aim at any 
originality beyond that which selects the best passages 
of writers of acknowledged authority, and welgns them 
against one another.” The works principally referred 
to areS mith’s Wealth of Nations (M'CullocU’s od.).— 
ThePriwcipIesof M'CuLLoni, Uioakdo, ami J. S. Mu.l.— 
Malthus, Definitions (ed. 1831).—Chalmkrs, Pol. Kcon. 
in connection with the Moral State and Prospects of Society 
fl832).—Harriet Martinhau. Illustrations of Pol. Kcon. 
(18.82, etc.).—S enior, Appendix to Whately’s Elements of 
Logic, 1818.—Travers Twias, Vieiv of the Progress of Pol. 
Econ., 1847.—Jones, On Wealth and Taxation, j>t. i. 
“ Bent,” 1831.—1 )k Lavkronb, Essai sur VEconoviie 
Rurale de VAnghterre, 1858.—P. Bastiat, Essays on Pol. 
neon. (English (translation, 1853). This list premedes the 
lecture.s. Besides tho writers named, De Quinoey is 
referred to, through the quotations in J. S. Mill, on 
difficulty of nttaininent. Davf.nant is mentioned, as 
quoted in T. Tookk, and Dr. James Anderson and'Sir 
Edward West (as also Malthus) as quoted by M'Culloch 
in connection with “the theory of rent." 

This list itself is of interest as showing the English 
writers regarded as authorities at that time, and (he 
selection of foreign writers is equally curious. The 
subject iiiatter of the lectures is entirely elemenlary. 
The first three are wealth, productive and unproductive 
labour; price, the dillerent elfects of fixed and circu¬ 
latory capital oil price; that profits are not the result 
of labour; that profits are justifiable; on value in use 
and value in exchange; on demand and supply. The 
last three are on rent in different aspects. The theory 
of rent as set forth by R. Jones is exidained, and “ that 
tenants may be divided . . , into four classes—metayers, 
serfs, ryots, and cottiers—in addition to fanners.” That 
cultivators of the land were thqs divided was probably 
but little known in England at the time. Commenting 
on it Dr. Whewell observes, *Hhat wo have, in this new 
view of the subject, an example of the inductive method 
applied to political economy, in distinction from the 
deductive method, which is that of Ricardn and his 
school,” and he goes on to fVirther Illustrations. The 
Illustration of the subject from this point of view is 
slight, blit the treatment Is worthy of the writer of the 
History of the Inductive Sciences. 

Read in the light of recent events those lectures have 
an interest of their own. Particularly tlie reference by 
Whewell to “the great iiroblems which I have had to 
deal with in lectures V. and VI., namely, the nature of 
the recent agricultural progress of England." In 
lecture V. itself Whewell speaks with even more force 
on the same subject, and considers that the proportion 
of the null-agricultural to the agricultural population 
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also occupied a large share of his attention ; 
and by his will ho made liberal provision for 
the foundation of a professorship of that subject 
at Cambridge, and also for no less than eight 
university scholarships in it. Fighting man as 
he was to the last, he had the deepest rever¬ 
ence for tlie college and university of which he 
was the most conspicuous ornament. His 
.services and his means were given to both 
ungrudgingly ; and in all his conflicts he 
strove for what ho deemed to be right without 
any thought of personal advancement or private 
interest. He was a man of strong family 
adcctions, and in his domestic circle loving and 
tender to a degree that seemed incredible to 
those whose relations with him were merely 
ollicial. 

Dr. Whewell was a most voluminous author. 
Iteports, articles, sermons, pamphlets, books on a 
vast variety of subjects issued in rich abundance 
from his untiring p(ui. His chief works were his 
UkUrry of the Inductive Sciences (1837); his 
!Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840); and 
Ids iUamnls of Morality inchuling Polity (1845). 
Jn philosophy ho belonged to the intuitive and 
a priori scliool, and strongly opposed the utili¬ 
tarian view of morality, lie founded no new 
school of thought, but his writings and lectures 
roused interest in spetnilative problems and forino<l 
striking contributions to many of tlie controversies 
connected with them. 

[Mrs, Stair Douglas, Life of William Whewell^ 
(1881) ; Todhunter, William Wheirell (1876).] 

T. J. Ja 

WUITK IJONNKT. One who in an auction 
bids for his own goods, or is employed by the 
(iwiior to bid for them (damicsoii, Scott. Diet,), 

( For analogous term, see Vert.] 

WHITTINGTON, Siu lliCHARn (c. 1350- 
1423), mercer, the son of a Gloucestcr.shire 
gentleman, was appreiiti( ed to Sir John Fitz- 
warren of the Mercer.s’ Company, and after¬ 
wards married his daughter, Whittington’s 
name fust occurs in an assessment of 1379, 
where ho is put down for 5 murks, the lord 
mayor of that <hiy contributing £10. Ten 
years later Whittington was able to contribute 
Ids share of £10 towards civic defence, so that 
during this time he had probably made his 
fori line, as this was the contribution of only 
tlie richest citizens. 

In 1393 Whittington wiis elected alderman 
and slnu itf, and in 1396 shared the mayoralty 

“ proves, in the most conclusive inannor, that the course 
of events by which England has come into its present 
condit ion, has l>oen an increase in the productive jww'ers 
of its agriculture, such as has placed it in advance of 
other countries.” England remains in advance of other 
co\uilries in respect of the yield from the soil, but in 
the present |)ositi«in of agriculture no one could speak 
of its intluenoo on the national welfare in the same 
terms. Heading the lectures causes a feeling of regret 
that Whewell did not give a closer attention to their 
subject. The nunarks on Klcardo, M'Culloch, .and 
Travers Twiss show that Whewell couhi bring consider¬ 
able crit ieal power, as well as v«*ry eKU'iisive reading, to 
bear on the ipiestions d»‘alt with. 


for several months with Sir Adam Bamme, 
whom next year he succeeded in the office, as 
Sir Richard Whittington. In 1406 he was 
again elected mayor, and ten years later he 
represented the city in parliament. Whitting¬ 
ton maintained his popularity to the last, so 
much so that in 1419 he was elected mayor 
for the third, or if we count his joint occupa¬ 
tion of that office for a few months in 1396, 
for the fourth time. It was during this his 
last tenure of the office that ho so magni¬ 
ficently entertained Henry the Fifth and his 
wife at a banquet where, on a fire of cedar 
wood, he burnt the bonds he and others held 
of the king to tlie value of £60,000, equivalent 
to upwards of a million of our money. 

Whittington’s name has deservedly come 
down to 113 as an example of the just and 
prosperous merchant. His continued popularity 
among those of his own generation is the best 
proof of his equitable dealings. His vast 
fortune was witliout doubt amassed by a system 
of bold but honest speculation in the most 
varied kind of merchandise. We know that he 
was what his modern biographers style **the 
court mercer” (Besant and Rice, Sir Richard 
Whittington^ London, 1881), and supplied 
precious silks, cloths, and jewels to the king’s 
daughters, but, like the great merchants who 
preceded him, he was probably more than this— 
ho was doubtless purveyor to the crown of food 
stuffs, apparel, and household appliances (see 
Purveyance) ; doubtless also a large cloth 
liicrchant, and contractor for “sea-coal.” Most 
probably, as has been suggested, the story of 
the “ cat ” originated from his early and success¬ 
ful ventures in this last-mentioned article of 
commerce, then in universal demand, as the 
“ coal ” vessels of that period were styled “ cats.” 
Whittington was also one of the largest money¬ 
lenders of his time ; and as money was usually 
advanced only on reliable security, these were 
not necessarily risky investments. 

Among Whittington’s bequests to the City 
were a library at Grey-Friars, the enlarging of 
the Guild Hall, an Alms House—God’s House 
—for thirteen poor men, and a college to bo 
called after him. 

The Liber Albus vras compiled at Whittington’s 
instigation and completed during his last mayoralty, 
in 1419. The initiation of such a work proves 
Whittington to have been not only a man of 
binsiness and a prosperous merchant, but one who 
had the honour of his city and the right under¬ 
standing of its unique liberties very near to his 
heart. Whittington left instnictions in his will for 
the rebuilding of the gaol of Newgate. a. L. 

WILL, Georg Andreas (1727- 1798), 
lectured in the university of Altdorf on history, 
poetry, political science, and logic. 

He wrote a Versuch uber die Physiocratie^ 
deren Ocschichtey Literature Inhalt und Werthe 
Niirnberg, 1782. The doctrines of the physiocrats 
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had, in Germany, oeen both hailed with enthusiasm 
and severely criticised; Will takes a rather 
sceptical attitude. He considers that the doctrines 
of the Impot Unique, the produit neU unrestricted 
free trade, and of the sterility of manufactures and 
money, are the really new contributions of the. 
Physiocrats to political economy, but that when¬ 
ever the natural consequences of these premises 
occur, the Physiocrats exclaim that they have 
been misunderstood. 

[Roscher, Qesch. der Nat p. 496,] e. ca. 

WILL, 13equest by. The right of the owner 
of property to determine by his will who is to 
take such property after his death is by many 
persons assumed to be part of the law of nature, 
and any interference with this right a dangerous 
attack on the institution of property itself. 
Yet this right, as it exists now in England and 
elsewhere, has been developed by a very slow 
process, and by the help of impulsed which in 
our days would not be thought worthy cT much 
consideration. There seems to be a universal 
rule in all countries that what is now called 
succession “ ab intestate ” is more ancient than 
testamentary succession. In tlie first stages of 
the development of the law of property the 
right of some members of tie family of the 
deceased to take liis property cannot be dis¬ 
placed by any testamentary succession. The 
necessity of appointing a successor arose in cases 
where there was nobody who might inherit 
under the ordinary rules. In such a case there 
would be no one to perform the religious rites 
incumbent on the successors of a deceased person, 
and a remedy had to be found to avoid a con¬ 
sequence which in these early stages of history 
was looked upon as a terrible disaster. Tlie 
first step to meet this difficulty appears every¬ 
where to have been the custom of creating an 
artificial family by the adoption of a stranger. 
Such ail alteration in the composition of a 
family was generally impossible without the 
concurrence of the other members of the com¬ 
munity to which the parties belonged ; this 
was undoubtedly the case in ancient Rome, 
and accordingly, when, in course of time, by 
the side of adoption pure and simple, we find 
the “institution of an heir”—that is to say 
“ an adoption, the effect of which was to make 
the heres institutiLs the son of the testator— 
not indeed immediately, but as from the 
testator’s death " (Sohm’s Institutes, translated 
by Ledlie, p. 449), the concurrence of the 
comitia calala was required in the same way 
as in the case of an ordinary adoption. It was 
probably due to the desire of the plebeians to 
acquire the benefits of testamentary succession 
without the concurrence of the aristocratic as¬ 
sembly, in which they were unrepresented (see 
Sir H. S. Maine, AnderU Law (4th ed. p. 
201 ), that a new mode of appointing heirs 
came subsequently into use which received 
recognition by the law of the XII Tables (450 
U.C.). The form of the testament thus in¬ 


troduced was that of a sale of the inheritance 
to a purchaser: familiae emptor, who on the 
vendor’s death took the place of his heir, and 
jidministorec^ the property according to the 
vendor’s directl.ns. The sale was carried out 
ill the form known as tmndpatio ; five Roman 
citizens were present as witne.'ises well as the 
libripens. The /amilu'e eniptor having ex 
pressed his readiness to pu? t he inheritance, 
and having had the purchase money weighed 
nud handed to the testavo;-. l.e testator, hold¬ 
ing the tablet on* which tl o will was inscribed, 
said the words: “Haec iia ut in his tabulis 
cerisqiie scripta sunt, ita io, it a lego, ita tester, 
ita quo vo.9 Quirites t'siirconium raihi per- 
hibetote.” 

At a subsequent stage the familiae emptor 
became a mere dummy, t].d heirs being named 
in the will itself; and afterwards, through the 
influence of Prietorian law, a private will was 
accepted as authentic if signed and sealed by 
seven attesting witnesses. In this latter form 
private wills must still be executed in some 
parts of Germany at the present time (1898). 

As mentioned before, a will had two ftinctlons: the 
disposal of the testator’s property, and the institution 
of an heir who became the testator's universal successor 
and performed his funeral rites, but did not necessarily 
take much of his estate benoHcially, being liable to 
satisfy the testator's debts as well as bis le^cies and 
trust dispositions. The latter were, however,by succes¬ 
sive enactments, subjected to certein restrictions, the 
latest being the L&o Falddia (40 b.o.) and the S. C. 
Pegasianum (76 a.d.) which provided that an heir 
must receive at least one-quarter of his share of the 
inheritance IVee from legacies and trust dispositions. 
Originally, as mentioned above, a testamentary heir was 
instituted in the event of their being no natural heir; 
if there was a natural heir the latter became heir by 
right of descent; but as time went on it became some¬ 
times desirable to exclude the natural heirs and to 
appoint strangers, or to give larger shares to some of the 
natural heirs or some of them; but a will which neither 
instituted the natural heirs as heirs nor expressly disin¬ 
herited them was treated as an invalid testamentary 
disposition. 

This rule did not affect the beneficial rights of the 
natural heirs, as it was quite sulllcient for its purpose 
to appoint them heirs for a much smaller share than 
the share to which they were naturally entitled; but 
another rule soon grew up which mve natural heirs, 
who did not receive their proper ^are, the right to 
have the will declared invalid on the ground that the 
testator, by omitting to benefit bis relatives, had proved 
to be of unsound mind (querela inoffUsiosi testamenti). 
This right was, however, excluded If the testator gave 
each natural heir one-quarter of the share to which he 
would have been entitled if the testator had died 
intestate. This quarter was called legitimportia. There 
was therefore the formal right to be Instituted heir, 
which could be displaced by express disinheritance, 
and the material right to receive at least the portio 
legitima which could not fie displaced. The law of 
Justinian, Novdla 18 aud Novella 115 (542 a.d.), which is 
still the existing law In some parts of Burope, modified 
the two rules in the following manner 

(1) A testator must appoint his issue, or if he leaves 
no issue his ancestors, as heirs, or expressly disinherit 
them, but he cannot disinherit any of tliein except on 
certain specified grounds. If any of them is not in¬ 
stituted heir or disinherited on insufilcient pounds, the 
person so passed over is entitled to claim the full share 
to which he would have been entitled if the testator had 
died intestate, but subject to the diminatlon of the 
estate resulting herefrom, the will is treated as valid. 
If auy person entitled as aforesaid is appointed heir, but 
not to the extent of his legitim portion, he is entitled to 
claim tlie difiureuce between the share bequeathed to 
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him atnl the logiiim [Kirtion. (Adio ad svpplendam 
leg it imam.) Tlio uinouul of tlio legitim portion is in- 
erwiHfid to ^ and in Homo cases to i of tho intestate 
portion. 

{t) As regards collateral.s tlie ante-Justinian hiw re- 
maitis unclianged. 

Tho development of the rules relating U) testamen¬ 
tary dispositions in Roman law, may therefore be 
summed upas follows 

1. Originally only tho members of the family inherit. 

2. strangers are allowed to inherit if no member of 
the family can inherit; this result is obtained (a) by 
adoption of tho strangeis; (h) by a will itjade in the 
assembly of gentes in Uie form of a modilied adoption. 

M. Under the i/illuence of those classes of the com¬ 
munity who t(X)k no i)art in the assembly of gentes, the 
same result was attained by the llction of a sale of tho 
inlierit.anee. This llction was sanctioned as tho regular 
form for making a will by tho law of the Xli. Tables. 
Its fiaces remain in tho private will, attested and sealed 
by seven witnesses, which in later Roman law became 
common an<l is still used in some [»arts of Kuropo. 

A. Tim custom of burdening the inheritance with 
h'gaeies and trust dis[)ositions leads to legislation 
which secure to tho Imirs one-fourth of the e.state clear 
of legacies ami trusts, Qmrta fakidia. 

b. Ah tho custom springs up Uj itjstitute strangers as 
heirs, (ivoii when natural heirs are in existence, it becomes 
necessary to protect the natural Imirs (a) by i>roserving 
their ftiiinal riglit to bo iiistitutisl as heirs; (h) by pre¬ 
serving their maU'rial right to receive at least one-fourth 
of the shan* to which they would have been entitled in 
case of iiitestflcy. Ruth rights are safeguarded in a 
modilletl way by Justinian’s Novella^ 115, which .still 
governs the law on the subject in some parts oi Europe. 

A similar develoi)ment may bo traced In Qermanic 
countries on the C<miinent, but there tho proce-ss is 
modilied by tho interference of tho foiidal system and 
also by th(5 inlluenco of tho church, and Ihially by 
the rec,ej)tion of Roman law. In England the same 
niodifying inlluences existvl, subject, however, to the 
idrciimstince that Roman law was not “ received'* here 
in tho same House as it was “ received ” on the Con¬ 
tinent. Ill any event tho final result is entirely diiferent 
from the result of tho contimmtal development. Our 
space is not sulllcimit for an account of tho latter, but 
the following .short sketch of the English history of 
wills enumeratc.s a numbcfr of facts which, as to part 
thereof, also existed on the Continent. 

In (lennanic countries, ns in Rome, a person's property 
was on his death originally given to his natural heirs, 
and it was not in his power to dej»rivo lliem of this 
right by any testamentary disposition. Tlio process by 
which this right was gradually interfered with was differ¬ 
ent in many ways from tho devolopmontof teslamenUiry 
capacity in Roman law, but the mot ive ixiwer was the 
same in both cases—the solicitude for the donor’s fate 
after death. As tho citizen of Romo wanted an heir 
whoso duty it w;is to perform tlie funeral rites, so Urn 
Anglo-Saxon landowner altered tho regular cour.se of 
succession in order to dcivoto part of his property to 
pious uses, so ns to secure tho welfare of his soul. In 
Anglo-.Saxon times gilts for tho beiielit of tho poor and 
tho church were maiio in two ways; either by the 
conveyaneo of land to the donees, but so that tho donor 
refiiaififtd in [Kisscsslon during Ins life, or by death-bed 
confession, including a gift of his chattels'to his con¬ 
fessor for pious uses (Pollock and Maitland, vol. ii, p, 
517). At a later perioi tho two kinds of dlsjHwitioii 
became hlendod togothor in a written document, which 
was called “cwiffo”(from which woixi tho modern "he- 
uueath " Is derived), and tho practice of making such 
dispositions becamo very common and was coutiniiod 
for several centuries after the comiuost. 

Feudai.ism intoiTorod with the custom to a certain 
extont, inasmuch ns tho lord had a right to object to 
all gifts of land made without his consent, either'during 
tho donor's lifetime or on his death, but w’hen the 
lonl*.s consent could be obtained tho gift was recogniseil. 
The Royal Courts, however, which during the energetic 
reign of Henry If, had been newly organised and 
aoipiired a huge extension of powers, began to invaliilate 
death-bed gifts of land, tlio reason being that a man 
w:w not supposed to bo in full jxissession of his faculties 
when making .such gifts, au argument which, to a 
certain extent, reminds us of tho iiu&rda inoJido»i trsta> 
virnti of tho Roman law. About tho samo time (iJth 
century) the right of Piumoukviturk was established In 


England with reference to land; the realty went hence- 
forth to the heir-at-law, that is to say, the person entitled 
according to the rules of primogeniture, and became on 
the owner’s death severed from the movable property, 
to Avhich another course of devolution was applicable. 
To.stamentary gifts of land were no longer recognised. 

A.S the chattels bequeathed by a testator’s will were 
generally given to pious uses, the administration of tills 
part of a testator'^s estate had already been for some 
time in tho hand.s of tlie ecclesiastical authorities; and 
when the devolution of land was finally separated from 
the devolution of chattels, all questions relating to the 
valiiiily of wills were taken over by the ecclesiastical 
courts. This led to tho introduction of wills more akin 
to the wills of Roman law, and to the appointment of 
an Execui'ob, a mode of procedure derived from 
Germanic sourcoH, but adopted by the Canon Law. The 
executor was ncjt, however, to dispose of the entire 
property of tho testator in accordance with tho direc¬ 
tion conRiined in the will. These directions do not 
seem at any time—except under special custom — to 
have displaced the rights of the testator’s widow and 
children. 

It appears that the general rule was that one-third 
went to tho widow, one-third to the children, whilst tho 
remaining thinl wa.s called the dead man’s part, and 
went according to the direction of his will. If there 
were no children, or if there was no wife surviving the 
testator, the property was divided into halves. During 
the early stages of the law of primogeniture the heir- 
at-law seems to have claimed the children’s part (Qian- 
ville, vil. 5), but already in 1215 the children’s right is 
dellnitely recognised (Magna Charta, 27). 

In most of the southern jiarts of England the rule 
according to which the wife and children had indefeas¬ 
ible rights in respect of a part of the husband and 
father’s chattels, gradually fell into disuse, but it 
remained in force in the city of London with respect to 
freemen, in the principality of Walc.s, and in the ecclesi¬ 
astical province of York, until it was repealed by 
statutes respectively passed in 1724, 1606, and 1602. 
The act relating to the city of London recites that 
many wcMilthy inhabitants refuse to become freemen of 
the city “ by reason of an ancient custom within the 
said city restraining the freemen of the same from dis¬ 
posing of their personal estates by their last wills and 
te.staments.” 

In the meantime tho rule according to which real 
estate could not anywhere—except under local custom 
—bo dispo.sed of by will, but went to the heir-at-law, 
had also been repealed by tho Wills A(d of Henry VI11. 
ill 1540, the result being tliat from tho beginning of the 
18th century absolute fniedom existed throughout 
England of disposing of real and personal estate by will. 

It ileserves mention that the wills gradually intro¬ 
duced Into England in the manner described above, 
originally dliTered in several e.ssential respects from tlie 
Wilis of Roman law (see Pollock and Maitland, vol. ii. 
pp. 512-3H),aiid that the last remaining important differ¬ 
ence did not disappear until the 1st January 1898. 
According to Roman law the whole of a testator’s 
property became vested in universal successors, or one 
universal successor, called the heirs or the heir. Accord¬ 
ing to English law there was from an early period a 
miiver.sal successor as regards personal property, viz. 
tlie executor or admini.stmtor, but the real esbite, from 
tho time that wills dispo.sing of real estate were 
.sanctioned by stiitute, dicl not necessarily vest in one 
poi*son, but pa.ssed in respect of each part of it to the 
person to whom it was devised by the will, whilst such 
ixirls of the real estate as were not disposed of by the 
will passed to the heir-at-law. By virtue of the Ijund 
Transfer Act 1807, which came into force on the Ist 
January ISOS, real e.stato now passes to the executor 
or administrator in the same way as personal estate; 
the executor or administrator being now exactly in the 
same position as an heir who had accepted the inherit¬ 
ance subject to the Beneficium Inventarii (q.v.). 

Tlie development of tho English law of wills may be 
recapitulated as follows:—At first there are no regular 
wills, but only gifts in contemplation of death, mainly 
for ecclesiastical purposes. Under tlie influence of the 
clergy, regular wills appointing executors are gradually 
introduced, but such wills dispose of personwty only 
the realty, except under special local customs, goes to 
the heir-at-law, until in 1540 wills disposing of realty 
are s;inctioned. Universal succession as regards person¬ 
alty and singular succession as regards realty continue 
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to exist until 1898, when universal succession is estab¬ 
lished for the whole estate. To this extent English 
law has now become assimilated to the laws <leiived 
from Roman law, but on the other haml the gradual 
abolition of the rights of legitim originally existing in 
favour of wife and children, which occurred in England, 
have created a new difference between England and 
Ireland and the rest of Europe including Scot land. 

The following table illustrates the rights of children 
as to legitim in a number of European countries, it 
being understood that the issue of deceased children 
rei)resent their deceased parent or ancestor. The widow 
or widower has no claim to legitim except in Scotland, 
where she is entitled to one-third if there are children, 
and to one-half if there are none; but tlie widow or 
wiilower has In many countries other claims on the 
estate. In many countries the parents or more distant 
ancestor.s of a testator are entitled to legitim if he leaves 
no issue, but the ancestor’s portion is generally smaller 
than the children’s portion. 


Amou nt q/* Legitim in case ofjSurvival. of 


Countrios 
governed by 

1 J 

child children. 

8 or 4 
childrejj. 

5 or more 
children. 

Scotch liiiw 

r 

\ * 

r 

Gonnan Conmioii 





h 

4 


Prursi-in Cofle . 

h 

h 

n 

S.'ixon Code 

I 

a 

h 

i. 

Uudoii Go<le 

l s 


1 

Frenoh Code 

4 1 

:i 

4 

:{ 

Austrian Code . 

1 

2 


1 

Swedish Statute 

4 

.V 

r 

Italian Code 

i 

’ I 

1 

P()rtugue.se Code 

% 

i 

I 

Spanish Code . 





* If no parent survives, J. 

t ^ must go in equal parts; the remaining i may be 
appointed in unequal parts. 


Many codes contain elaborate provisions as to the 
calculation of the shares, and as to tl e grounds on which 
children may be disinherited (e.g. certain crimes com¬ 
mitted against the testator, immoral or dishonourable 
conduct, etc.). 

I’he undesirable economic effects of the exaggerated 
rules as to legitim existing in countries governed by 
French law have been frequently discussed, but a 
moderate restriction of the power to give property by 
will to strangers, or to some children to the exclusion of 
others, is thought advantageous in countiios where such 
restrictions exist. On the other hand, the complete 
freedom of English law does not seem to have caused 
discontent, and it is quite possible that the greater 
spirit of enterjiriso which has liitherto distinguished the 
English race is not unconnected with the fact that, 
except in so far as any settlement provides to the 
contrary, no child is of right entitled’to any part of his 
parent’s fortune. It is, however, clear, from the 
historical sketch given above, that the difference 
between the English and the continental rules was not 
caused by deliberate choice, but by a combination of 
accidental circumstances. 

[Sir Henry S. Maine, Ancient Law, ch.s. vi. an<l vii.— 
Salkowski, Institutionen. —Sohm, 'Lhe Institutes of Roman 
Imw, tran.slatod by Ledlie.—Schulin, Has griechische 
Testament verglichen mit dem romischen. — Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, vol. i. p. 79.—Ileusler, Jnsiitu- 
tionen des deutschen PHvatrechts, vol. ii. pp. 621-654.— 
Pollock and Maitland, Ilistary of English Law, vol. Ii. 
pp. 312-361.—Ijassalle, Has System der erworieneyi Rechte.] 

E. 8. 

WILSON, Glocester, may bo regarded 
as the wildest of all the writers on currency. 
This is evinced in his doctrines that “gold is 
no more essential to the guinea than the brass 
or ivory of the ruler is to its inches. ...” 
“Paper, as the more abstract expression of 
value, is more likely to be uniform in value 


than gold.” It is charitable to siinuiso that 
beneath tlicse phrases there may have lurked 
some rudiment of tlie concei)tions which we 
now connect wdth a Tabular Standard. 

Defence, of A bstract Currencies in Reply to the 
Hnllion Report and Mr, IIusHs.^on, by Glocester 
Wilson, F.R.B., ISll.—.1 Further Defence oj 
Abstract Currencies^ by Glocester Wilson, P.K.S., 
London, 1812. 

[F. A. Walker, Mot p. 290. See also 
Qxmrt&i'ly Redao^ ISH, v-j! v. p. 262 el seq,., 
Tanning on the kindred 'allxies of Smith and 
1‘r.IOT.] F. Y. E. 

WILSON, Rt. Hon. amks (1805 - 1860), 
financial member of the coi.uc'l of India. He 
went into business early i.; life, but retired in 

1844, after having staged tlie Fcononiist to 
represent free-trade priucip.es. The first 
number appeared 2ud September 1843 ; he 
was the sole editor, down to his departure for 
India, when ho was succeeded by Walter Bage- 
HOT, wlio married Wilson’s eldest daughter. 
In 1847 he became M.P. for Westbury, between 
1848 and March 1852 was secretary to the 
board of control, and was financial secretary 
to the treasury in llio Aberdeen coalition 
ministry until March 18.56. In 18.59 he was 
vice-president of the board of trade. He 
resigned in order to take the post of financial 
minister in India, and died at Calcutta. 

“Wilson dealt with political economy like a 
practical man . . . [HisJ predominating power 
was what may be c.alle(l a business-imagination. 
He had a great power of conceiving transactions. 
Political economy was to him the science of buy¬ 
ing and selling, and of the ordinary bargain.s of 
men he had a very steady and distinct conception ” 
(W. Bagehot, “Memoir,” Mconomist^ 17th Nov. 
1860, p. 1289). 

Influences of the Corn Laws as affecting all 
Classes of the Community, and partimlarly the 
Landed Interests, London, 1839, 8vo (3rd ed., 
1810. “One of the best and most reasonable of 
the late tracts in favour of the unconditional 
repeal of the corn laws,” M‘Culloch, TM, P. E., 
p. 80).— Fluctuations of Currency, Commerce, 
and Manufacturer referable to the Corn fjaws, 
London, 1840, 8vo. — The Revenue; or, whed 
shoidd the ChanceHor dof London, 1841, 8vo 
(foreshadows the financial policy commenced by 
Peel and continued by Gladstone). — Capital, 
Currency, and Ranking; being a collection of a 
series of articles published in the Economist in 

1845, on the Principles of the Bank Act of 18 
and in 1847, on the recent Monetaried and Com¬ 
mercial Crisis; ctmcluding with a plan for a 
secure and economical Currency, London, 1847, 
8vo (advocating severe bullionist views).— Finan¬ 
cial Measures for India: a Speech, Lon<lon, 1860, 
8vo (the principal proposal was the introduction 
of the income tax, severely criticised in Sir W. 
Trevelyan’s minute). 

[Biography by Bagehot in Economist {ut supra) 
and shorter life by the same writer in Ency, Brit,, 
8th ed.— Annual Register, 1860, pp. 600-609.— 
Gent, Mag., October 1860, p. 432.] H. r.t. 
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WILSON, Thomas, LL.D. (about 1520- 
1581), was a 8tafc«'srniiii and <livino under 
Elizabeth; he sat in ]»arliament in 1563 for 
Mitchell in Cornwall, and in 1571 and 1572 
for Lincoln city ; ho was master of requests, 
secretary of state in 1577, and after holding 
the post of master of St. Katherine's Hospital, 
then on its original site near the Tower of 
London, for several years, was made dean of 
Durham In 1579. 

Besides treatises on rhetoric and logic he was 
the autlior of a Discourse upon (Jsurie (published, 
according to the title-page, in 1584, though the 
prefatory epistle is dated 1569), a dialogue 
between a preacher, a lawyer, a merchant, and a 
civilian, ^hie preacher, supporting his position 
by Scripture and the Fathers, utterly condemns 
all interest on every kind of loan, and would have 
usurers punished like thieves or murderers; the 
lawyer, with other texts of Scripture, and a law 
of dustinian to bear him out, draws a distinction 
between fair interest and “biting” usury, between 
business investments and charitable loans; and 
points out that interest is not merely a reward for 
the kindness of lending, but compensation for 
risk and for foregoing the use of the money. 
The merchant takes his stand on the argument 
that trade would stop if nothing were to be gained 
by it, but the civilian in a tedious oration supports 
the preacher’s position with quotations from the 
canon law, and like him allows no interest on 
loans except when the principal money is not 
repaid at the <late originally fixed. To solve the 
merchant's dilliculty, however, he seems to allow 
interest to be paid on capital lent for business 
purposes, evading inconsistency by calling such 
leiKling letting out to hire, on the ground that 
the capital, if lost by the borrower, will not be 
restored to the lender. To the surprise of the 
modern readier the preacher’s final rejoinder en¬ 
tirely converts his audience, and the penitent 
m<?rchant engages to lend freely in future, and even 
to restore all he has taken by usury in the past. 

[Gent. Magazine, new series, id. 468.—Fuller, 
Worthies (faucoln).—Willis, Not, Pari, —Wood, 
Fasti 0x0)1. — Pari. JD’s't,, i. 756, for speech on 
usury bill.—Cooper, Athenae Cantab, (with full 
list of authorities). •—Cumiingliam, Kng. Indus, 
and Commerce, Mod. Times, pp. 79-95.] E. o. p. 

WINCIICOMBK, JOHN. See Newbury, 
Jack op. 

WINDlNd-UP. This expression is used as 
a general term for the transactions necessary on 
tlio dissolution of a i^artiiership or company, 
to realise the assets, to pay olf the liabilities, 
and to divide the surplus among the j>arties 
ontitltHl. In the case of companies, the 
winding-up also hikes the place of bankruptcy 
proceedings. A company may bo wound up 
voluntarily or by the court, but in the case of 
a voluntary winding-up the court may, on 
application, make an order placing the liquida¬ 
tion under the sujxjrvision of the court, and a 
voluntary windi»ig-iip may also at any time be 
transformed into a compulsory winding-up by 
the court. 


[See companies acts generally, and more 
jiarticularly The Companies (Winding-up) Act, 
1890. — Palmer’s Company Precedents, pt, it 
(Winding-up) 6th edition, 1896.] R. fl. 

WINDOW TAX. See Taxation. 

WINKELBLECH, K. G. See Marlo, Karl. 

WITT, Johan de (1623-1672), born at 
Dordrecht, murdered at the Hague, was without 
doubt one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
statesman of his age. Descended from a very 
able family, whose members served their country 
in several different capacities, tlie young De 
Witt very early distinguished himself by his 
extraordinary ability and perspicacity. The 
mathematical sciences especially interested him. 
Notwithstanding, however, his early predilec¬ 
tions, he studied law at the university of Leyden, 
and in 1647 became an advocate at the court of 
Holland at the Hague. His capacity, however, 
procured him as early as 1650 the position of 

pensionaris ” of Dordrecht, one of the oldest 
and richest cities of Holland, and in 1656 that of 

raadpensionaris ” of Holland. In this capa¬ 
city he was for about twenty years the leader 
of the internal and external politics of the 
united provinces, and he intended to mako 
the republic fully independent of the authority 
of the House of Orange (the stadtholder Wil¬ 
liam II. died in 1650 without* leaving an adult 
successor), and to secure a place for it at the 
head of the nations of Europe. His opposition 
to the restoration of the stadtholdership was 
the cause of many a conflict with the people, 
and afterwards with England after Charles 11.'s 
accession to the throne. 

His policy as a statesman falls out of the 
scope of this dictionary. Into the region of 
theoretic political economy De Witt, who wrote 
but little, never entered. His opinions on the 
practical financial and economic questions of 
his time may be gathered from the little book 
of P. DE LA Court entitled Interest van Holland, 
This book contains a complete defence of Do 
Witt’s policy, and the manuscript, corrected 
by De Witt himself in a number of places, and 
enlarged by two chapters, was published at his 
instigation. Chapter xxxix., written by De 
AVitt, contains an ample defence of his financial 
policy, and of the conversion of the debt, at 
that time amounting to 140 million florins, in 
1655, from a 6 per cent into a 4 per cent stock. 
The amount thus saved was reserved for amor¬ 
tisation of the debt, and this amortisation-fund 
would every year be augmented by the saved 
interest, in order to pay off the whole debt in 
forty-one years. In consequence of this conver¬ 
sion and amortisation, maintained until 1665, 
the burden of the interest was, notwithstanding 
the raising of new loans to an amount of about 
15 millions, diminished in 1672 by nearly 1-J 
millions. 

Do Witt’s pamphlet on Waardije van lyfrente 
in proportie tot losrentc appeared in 1671, and 
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contains, for that time, a very remarkable de¬ 
monstration of the desirableness of negotiating 
life annuities as a means of borrowing money, 
for, on the basis of a payment of 6^ per cent, 
it proved even more advantageous to the state 
than an ordinary loan at 4 per cent. De Witt 
did not fear a diminution of the national capital 
as a consequence of his proposal, trusting that it 
would give his countrymen a strong inducement 
to save. And the rapid amortisation of life- 
annuities was an advantage to the state when 
compared with ordinary loans. His calcula¬ 
tions were based on the hypothesis that, be¬ 
ginning from the third year, the chance of life 
for* 60 years more was 1:1; at the age of 63 
years the chance to live still 10 years was 1; 
at the age of 63 years 1; at the age of 73 the 
chance to live further 7 years 1 ; and at the 
age of 80 years the chance of death 1:1. 

[From the very numerous books about De Witt 
and his age, we mention : James Geddes, ry 

J» de Witt (English), the Hague, 1879.—A. 
Ijeftvre Fontalis, John de Wiitt translated by A. 
Stephenson, London, 1885, 2 vols.] o. a. v. s. 

WOLFF, Christian von (1679-1764), pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics in Halle, 1706-23, 
1740-54, and Marburg, 1724-40, and of the 
law of nature and nations in Halle, 1740-54 : 

Wrote a system of philosophy speculative, i.e. 
cosmological, psychological, and theolo^cal, and practi¬ 
cal, i.e. ethical, economical, and political, which held its 
own until superseded by that of Kant. He was an 
eclectic follower of Leibniz, and therefore an in¬ 
dividualist and an idealist. Ho derives society from 
the contract or quasi-contract of its members, but 
sometimes omits quasi - contract (V. Cr., | 2). The 
object of the contracting parties is to attain their own 
“perfection” (./. N.^ vif, § 144), not “happiness,” 
though the two ideas are closely allied. The motives 
and means to attain perfection can be deduced from 
“human nature,” as the successive propositions of 
Euclid are from Euclid’s axioms and definitions; and 
each proposition contains a duty. This code of duties 
is called, after Pufendobp, The Imw of Nature, and 
contains an inextricable tissue of moral and social 
maxims, and of legal enactments, in which no allow- 
unce is made for social and legal growth. 

He is quite devoid of the historical faculty, and the 
Chinese government, the praise of which caused his 
exile, 1723-40, figures alongside of the current prejudices 
of his time as expressions of the law of nature. In 
]>o1itics he is an absolutist, but justifles passive resist¬ 
ance. In economics, in tne modem sense, he writes 
that the law of nature (1) fixes the price of such things 
and services as conduce to the “ necessities, conveni¬ 
ences, and amusements of life” (cp. A. Smith) so 
that none may want for necessaries; (2) therefore 
necessaries common to all have no price; (8) it deter¬ 
mines value by the labour and expense of production, 
(4) plus interest on money proportionate to the returns 
on res fructuosae. We might on reading this be 
tempted to think of (1) living profits and wages; (2) 
modern ideas as to cost and use-value; (8) and scarcity 
and value; and (4) the productivity of capital; but Wolff 
meant by a law of nature not what happens, but what 
ought to happen, and his only notion of brining these 
“ laws ” into operation is to make them state-laws. He 
is a high priest of the Police School (see Police). He 
is a mercantilist, and calls that state the strongest which 
has most men and money, and especially the latter—for 
there cannot be too much money, and money can bay 
men, but men who want for food are too many—and he 
calls that man rich who has “ money to spare," and writes 
of trades and other pursuits as “ ways of making money ” 
(pee., index «.v. peemia), and condemns gold and silver 
plate as making money less, besides being luxurious. But 
ue does not identify wealth and money. Thus money, he 


writes, when used as tho test of wealth, is used in a loose 
sense, and includes debts that are due, res fructuosae, 
and all things having money value (J.N., pt. iv. § 352): 
and one of his works cites the fable of Midas (CKc., § 701). 
Money in the strict sense “ represents ” things for the 
purpose of measuring their value, and is general purchas¬ 
ing power. At least these things are written in the book of 
natural law; and natural law is not a social tendency, but 
a counsel of individual perfection. He does not discuss 
economical problems from any other point of view than 
that of an aU-pervading didacticism. 

Works by Wolff connected with political ocononiy belong 
to his practical, not his specu’fi! ivo philosophy; and are 
—Vemuriffige uedanTcen Vwn den- ^^sdJsehafllichen Leben 
der Menschen, 1721, 1766 (“socuty” includes “eco¬ 
nomics” and politics).— iTim turae •.nUhodo scUrMJica 
P^ractatum, 1740-48, 1764-6'?; p.rts; Jus Gentium 
m. s. p. 1740, being the ninth p .rt: these works are 
abridged in InstUutionee J.N. et o., 1761, trans. German, 
1754, also in a French version by Konney, 1753. Pt. i. 
states duties to self, others, ai d (Irnl; pts. ii. and iii. 
rights of ownership ; pts. iv. and v. contractual rights, 
including iv. 2 De Pretio rerum H 2)etmnia; pt. vl. is mis¬ 
cellaneous; pt. vli. gives laws of scciotles less than 
states ;pt. vlii. of states.--Oeconomicn, 1764, ed. and 
partly written by Hanovius; “economics” is used in 
Aristotle’s sense as the policy of societies less than 
states.— Discovery of the cause of the multiplication of 
Com, 1734, an Engl, tians. of the first of two 
treatises on scientific agriculture, 17 is and 1780. — The 
real happiness qf a People under a philosophical King, i.e. 
Chinese Emperors, 1750, an Engl, trans. of his Oratio, 
1726, which caused his exile when delivered in 1723; 
see Carlyle, Frederick the Great, in his Works (1882), xxii. 
p. 179, vol. xxiv. p. 207. 

[Erdmann, History qf Philosophy, trans. by W. S. 
Hough, 1892, vol. ii. p. 219.—W. Robchbr, Geschichte der 
National Oekonomibin Deutschland, p. 847.] j. D. n. 

WOLOWSKI, Louis Francois Miciikl 
Raymond (1810-1876), boin at Warsaw, died 
at Paris. He was educated in France, return¬ 
ing, at the age of eighteen, to Warsaw, to 
gi’aduate at that university. The revolution of 
1830 excited violent emotion and baseless 
hopes among tlie youth of Poland. Wolowski’s 
French education and his personal popularity 
caused him to be suspected, imprisoned, and 
condemned to death by the Russian govern- 
nient. When the revolution broke out he 
regained his liberty, took up arms, and was 
sent to Paris by the provisional government 
as secretary to the legation. When tho 
rebellion was suppressed he remained in Pari.s, 
where his family joined him. He quickly 
passed his examinations in law, and was 
employed in the office of the famous lawyer 
Dalloz. He was naturalised in 1834, began 
to write, and started the Itevm de Legislation 
et de JuHspntdence. 

The government in 1838 attempted to 
suppress all limited companies. Wolowski 
opposed this severe measure with such force 
that it did not pass. This success rendered 
him popular, and in 1839 he was placed in 
the chair of Ligislation Industrielle, recently 
established at the Conservatoire des arts et 
mitiers. 

Wolowski’s eloquence enabled him to instruct 
his hearers without wearying them. He spoke 
several languages, was familiar with foreign 
literature, especially that connected with moral 
and political science, and soon won for himself 
a distinguished place among French economists. 

After the revolution of 1848, be boldly attacked 
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the socialist doctrines of Louis Hlano who presided 
ovor the Oovernmeiit commission ou labour. Uu- 
fortiinately his arf^iiments were not all equally 
good—that on the limitation of competition being 
lamentably weak. With Dunoyer he believed 
in immaterial capital. The reforms, though in¬ 
complete, in the mortgage system of 1'ranee, were 
due to Wolowski, who proposed that there should 
be an open syndicate of all the landed proprietors 
in France, this syndicate to issue, with or without 
govenirnc/it guarantee, but with its approval, 
mortgage l)onds like those empIoye(i in Germany 
and Poland, which was only effected after the 
co7ip d'Hat of 1851. In 1852 a decree was is.sued 
authorising tlie establishment of the Hanquea 
Foncieres, replacing the costly and <liflicult notarial 
contract of circulation of bonds payable to bearer. 
A liantjua Fonciere was established at Paris of 
which Wolowski was director, and he formed two 
otliers at Never.s and Marseilles. 

There were troubles at the outset, and the 
neccjssity of unity was immediately perceived. 
Wolowski, who luid origin.'illy thought of only 
one syndicate, desired the reunion of the three 
into one, working throughout France — and, 
aj)j)oiiding a governor, became himself simply an 
administrator in his own institution. He soon 
after became interested in the monetary question, 
supporting the system in existence before the 
suspension of the coinage of silver. Ho con¬ 
sidered the ratio of 16:1 between gold and 
silver to be flxe<l by nature, or to be one which 
would vary but slightly. With regard to banks 
of circulation ho approved of unity, and considered 
tliat where the state did not itself issue notes to 
bearer payable at sight, it should directly super¬ 
vise this operation. The creation of bank notes 
was, in his eyes, coining money, and he highly 
admired the Lank Act of 1844 of Sir Robert Peel. 
In 1848 ho was elected to the constituent and 
legislative assemblies. A sincere republican, he 
ludd no ollice during the empire, but in 1871 he 
again olforojl himseif for election, and became a 
member of the national as.sembly. He was a 
vigorous supporter of the income-tax as preferable 
to Ilje semi-protectionist system of taxation 
proposed by M. Thiers. In 187G he was, shortly 
i)efore his death, appointcil senator for life. 

In 18.^».6 lie succeeded to the chair vacated hy 
Ih-ANqui’s »leath at the academy of moral .ami 
political science. He wrote much, and early 
sliowed a great piedileclion for the historical 
over the <leduc*livc method - he believed all 
masters of the science to be of tliat way of 
thinking, except .1, R. Say, whom he reproached 
with dogmatism. Ho translated the Principes 
d'tconomie poliitqm of Uoscher, IS.'iti, 2 vols. 
Svo, into French, and the hkonomie politique 
of (1. A. L. Cibrario, 1859, 2 vols. Svo, writing 
lntro<luctions for both. That to Koscher’s book is 
an economic manifesto in favour of the Historical 
Method {q.r.). This perhaps is the best thing he 
wi'ote. JIo supported free trmle without reserve, 
but too often allowed lifmself to lean on ollicial 
regulations and centralisation. 

His iirst book, Khi4e& d'ccononiie politiqyie H 
Je stalintique^ Svo, 184S, is made up of .separate 
works. In 18(34 he brought out Les Jinances de 


la RmsiC; Svo, wliich, supporting as it did the 
Polish view, excited loud complaints in Russia, 
ami La question des hanques, 8vo, the reproduc¬ 
tion of his lectures at the Conservatoire dee arts 
et mMiers^ followed in 1867 by La Banque 
d"Angleterre et Us banques d^Ecosse^ Svo (trans. 
into English by Somers), another form of the 
same subject, La Lih^ti commerdale et les risuUats 
du train de commerce de 1860 (1869), 8vo, 
appeared at the time when the commercial treaties 
with England and other countries began to be 
given up, and JU change et la circ^datUn, 18G9, 
Svo, when the bank question and the monetary 
question were being discussed. The latter subject 
was treated on more directly in Vor et Vargent 
(Svo, 1870). He also translated tv/o remarkable 
and original works. Petit traictU de la premUre 
inverUion des monnoies, by Nicholas Oresme, Bishop 
of Lisieux, wiitteii in 1376, and Traiti de la 
mmnaie, by Nicholas OorERNicus, the celebrated 
astronomer (1526)—the two form a large volume, 
published in 1864. We need only notice among 
many pamphlets on subjects of thb day, lUsvltats 
Uonomiques du paijement de la contributions de 
guerre en Allenuigne et en France, 1874, which 
consisted mainly of extracts from dilferent publica¬ 
tions with which ho was connected and which are 
quoted below. H e also wrote in Revue de Ugislation 
et de jurisprudence (1834-50), and for Le sUcle 
a daily paper, from 1837 to 1848, for the Revue 
des deux mondes, from 1867 to 1868; finally 
for Journal des Sconoinistes and the Compte remiu 
des sauces de VAcadhnie des sciences, morales, 
et poliliques, from the date of their commencement 
(1842) till his death. From 1843 onwards he was 
one of tlie most industrious and distinguished mem¬ 
bers of the society of political economy, of which 
he became vice-president in 1858 ; and was one of 
the founders of the statistical society of Paris, and 
pre.sident from 1874. 

[fimile Leva-sseur, La vie ct les travaux de 
Woloivski, Svo, 1877.—Aut. Roiiillet, Wolmosld, 
sa vie et ses travant, Svo, 1880.—J. Rarabaud, 
Voeuvre 6conomique de L. Woloujski^ Svo, 1882.] 

WOMEN’S WAGES. See Wahes ’of 
Women. 

WOOD, W. (fl. about 1724), a Bristol iron 
merchant, notorious through his purchase of a 
patent for the issue of copper coins in Ireland. 
The agitation thus produced, and fanned by the 
D RA PI K R’S LeTTERS (sCO also S WI FT, .1 ()NATHA N ), 
was stopped by cancelling the obnoxious patent 
with compensation to Wood, who at first refused 
to yield up his privilege. 

[Eecky, biographical introduction to Swift’s 
Prose (London, 1897), pp. Ixx-lxxv.J 

WORK, REGULATION OF. See^lNDUs- 
TKY, Organisation of; Labour in Relation 
TO THE Law. 

WORKHOUSES. 

Workhouse, p. 672 ; Workhouse Tost, p. 674. 

Workhouse.— A workhouse may be defined 
as an institution supported by the poor-rate 
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for the necessary relief of the aged, sick, casual, 
and able-bodied poor and their children. By 
considering the history of poor relief in regard 
to these classes, we may trace how the \\ ork- 
house has been developed. 

Before any legal system of relief for the “ impotent" 
was introduced, the aged and infirm poor were in some 
meiwure provided for in hospitals or by alms. Legis¬ 
lation (12 Rich. II. c. 7) first required the impotent 
to abide In the place where they w^-re; tbca (22 lien. 
VIII. c. 12) licensed them to beg wiuhin appointed limits; 
then (27 Hen. VIH. c. 26) provided that alms should be 
collected for them; then (1 Ed. VI. c. 3) ortlered that 
they should be lodged In convenient houses and em¬ 
ployed, “if not so lame and impotent but that they i 
may work"; and then (14 Elis. c. 6) no longer sufl'ered '■ 
them to beg, but provided for them “in llospital^^ or 
•other abiding or working houses,*" or (39 Eli/., c. 3) 
8upporte<i them by necessary roUef out of the rates. 
This act, and the Poor I.aw Act (43 Eli/, c. 2 ; still in 
force, provide generally for raising coinpetcfif sunns of 
money for the “necj- sary relief'^ of the ‘ lame, i.n- 
potent, o!>i, blind, and such otlirr among ti tun being i 
poor and not ahts tn work." It did not provide “hos- ' 
pltalB or other abiding or working houses” for 
but, apart from outdoor relief, they would conti*' • to 
be longed in such houses and iu almshouse.s. (The 
Hospitals, part of the system of ecclesiastical relief, were 
in many instances municipalised. Cp. in Henry Vlll.’s 
and Ed. Vl.’sreigris, St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s, 
and St. Peter’s Hospital at Bristol, which became the 
workhouse.) In the workhouses of 9 Geo. 1. 7, they 
would be maintained and possibly employed (cp. 
Gilbert’s Act). At the present +/ime workhouses 
are, in fact, in great part “hospitals" or almshouses 
for the “impotent." To a limited extent employment 
or occupation is provided for them. The sick are pro¬ 
vided for in sick wards, or, in the larger towns, in 
separate poor-law infirmaries. They arc not specially 
referred to in 43 Eliz., but are included in the “others 
not able to work." 

The casual poor, or vagrants, were punished in various 
ways, and subsequently (18 Eliz. and H9 Eliz.) committed 
to work in houses of correction, which also bore the 
name of workhouses—the word now t.pplied to a house 
of correction in the United States. Afterwards, in 
its later form, the workiiouse of the poor law, with its 
casual ward, met the needs of the casual poor or vagrant. 
The house of correction became and remained a prison 
for offenders under the vagrancy acts. 

Next, as to the able-bodied poor: poor relief Is closely 
related to labour questioms. At any time of difficulty 
the questions of wage, vagrancy, and tlie care of the 
aged or “impotent," arise almost simultaneously. 
Statutes and the lilstory of the workhouse indicate this. 
The able-bodied poor person, “ not exercising any craft, 
nor having whereon to live," under a system of regu¬ 
lating wages by law, was required (23 Ed. III.) to serve 
at the accustomed wage, with committal to jail as a 
penalty. And on this system, if employment w'ere 
scarce, ho would, on the other hand (as in 18 Eliz. c. .3), 
be provided with work if willing to labour. Accordingly 
(39 Eliz.), he was to be supplied with work on profitable 
terms without or within a house of correction possessed 
of the necessary stock. This general provision is limi ted 
by the Poor Law Act (43 Eliz.) to the setting to work of 
children and “such persons as, being married or un¬ 
married, liaving no means to maintain them, use no 
ordinary or daily trade of life to get their living by." 
In that act no mention is made of a workhouse; but, as 
has been shown, the thing already existed. 

Two interpretations of the Poor Law Act, and two 
theories, have dominated at different times. One, which 
accorded rather with 89 Eliz., would impose on the 
overseers the provision of work to all poor and needy 
persons being willing to labotir. This coincided with 
a theory that the labour of the poor might be made 

S rofttable as well as educational and disciplinary, and 
lus led to the workhouse being adapted to a “house 
of Industry ”; or, as in Gilbert’s Act, 22 Geo. III. c. 83, 
wliich excluded areas incorporated under it from the 
operation of the Poor Law Act, it harmonised with the 
view that employment should be provided for the poor 
outside the house, and that the workhouse should be 
used only for the aged and infirm—i.e. as an abiding or 
VOL. Ill 


working house, which, as ithappenod, wasitsoid, possibly 
its original use. Theje two conceptions had great in¬ 
fluence at different tim;}/:, hut especially in the latter 
part of the 18th century. The failure of the house of 
industry and industrial farm was due to the following 
amongst other causes. The work depended on contracts, 
and the failure to obtain contracts—especially r i times 
of cumiiiercial depression—throw the whole orgai)i.H''.tion 
ofindoor relief out of g. ar. The contrfcts were acaepteil 
on terms of pauper labour, and uon; dten of liHle or 
no profit. Thus the workm^Ji o.v wic was effectively 
undersold. The labour in the work • .s' va.s frequen cly 
undisciplined and bad; and the panpr s nn re so trouble¬ 
some to manage that they were left absolutely 

idle To cany on a farm, outride i *v. r had at times 
hi b*) procured, while in winter wor could not 

be provided, and the people had t . c put bn the roads. 
There was a disinclination to re*"" j coplo to the work¬ 
house as a house of industry, and ’ '.os arter a few years 
it failed to serve as a test. 

The other theory ielicd on a ■ '.-t intcniretatlor of 
the words quoted above fmii t.ie I’oor Lhw Act. It 
insisted that the position of the j aupe. should be less 
iligible than that of the indi‘pond«?nt workman, and 
hat the poor law had to i)i-ovide necessary relief to 
ihe able-bodied on this condition, r nd had not to furnish 
imployment to the poor at largo. On this theory the 
vorkhouse became a poorhouse for the maintenance and 
imployment of those who would accept “the offer of 
he bouse," i.e. relief on the lcs.s eligi ble condition. The 
,>lan succeeded in several parishes for a time about the 
^ear 1722 (9 Qeo. I. 7), and in other instances hero and 
here, proving its efficacy at tlie period of extreme 
jauperi.sation at the beginning of the present century. 
It was afterwards revived under new conditions iu 1834 
under the new Poor J.aw Act (4 & 6 Will. IV. c. 70), 
when pauperism was wide-spread, and the administration 
of poor relief was i'n the greatest confusion. Tlie union 
workhouse was then established (see Union, Poor 
Law), and by the outdoor relief proliibitory (1844) and 
regulation (1652) orders, framed under § 62 of the new 
Poor Law Act, relief to able-bodied men was refused 
jxcept iu the house, while a central authority, the poor- 
.aw commission or board, was established to give unity 
and guidance to the new administration. By the outdoor 
labour test order (1842) periuissiou was given to the 
guardians, at times of distress, to relieve able-bodied 
men out of the house in return for a task of work, on 
the understanding that half the relief at least was given 
in kind ; and in the regulation order, which applies to 
most large towns, this plan was adojited without the 
proviso required by the test order that it should apply 
only to times of distress, and subject to report to the 
poor-law hoard. Thus the rigour of the new poor law 
was modified conditionally at the discretion of the 
guardians. The resulL towards which no doubt other 
causes have co-operated, has been an enormous reduction 
of able-liodied pauperism. Thus in 1860, when already 
it' had been largely diminished, it was 1’2 nor cent of 
the population above fifteen years of age; but in 1891 
It was only 0*6. With regard to the aged the test was 
not xnished, but the poor-law commissioners advised 
its use to prevent “ partial" relief, i.e. relief to persons 
who Wave “some," not “no," means. The commis¬ 
sioners advised the erection of workliousos for different 
classes, and recent reform appears to he taking that 
direction. 

It is difficult to see how, from the economic stand¬ 
point, any other policy of relief to the able-bodied than 
that of 1834 is defensible. There is now no statu 
regulation of wage to justify as its counterpart the 
provision of work to the poor and needy genemlly; and 
if relief in aid of wages, or in substitution of wages, is 
injurious, it follows that. In rthe main, those relieved 
should be so assisted as to be, as far as possible, in¬ 
dustrially a negative quantity. The offer of the house 
ensures that, if they accept relief, this will be the 
result. 

With regard to the workhouse for children—in the 
“house of industry " tiio labour of children was of great 
importance. Now education in district or separate 
schools, or in country unions at the public elementary 
schools, has taken its place. 

[Bnm, History of the Poor Law, 1704.—Eden, State of 
the Poor, 1797.—Golding, Historical Account qf St. Thcm/t 
Hospital, Southwark, 1819.—Poor Law Commissioners, 
Report (farqe edition), 1884; and Anntial .Reports, 1885, 
1830, especially Appendices and Inspectors’ Reports.— 

2 X ' 
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Aspects of the Social Problmt lS96.—Poor Law Orders, 
Macniorran and Lushington, 1890.—Annual Reports of 
Local Government J5oani. — “The State and the Un¬ 
employed’’ Charity Organisation Review, vol. ix. p. 439, 
1893: and generally Ashley, Economic History, vol. i. 
pt. 2, 1893.] c. s. L. 

WORKHOUSE TEST. By the workhouse 
test, as it is called, relief is granted by the 
poor-law guardians on the condition that the 
applicant accepts an order for admission to the 
workhouse or poorhouse. The method appears 
to have come into vogue in the early part of 
the 18th century. By 9 Goo. I. c. 7 (1723) 
parishes were enabled to combine to provide a 
workhouse, and “any poor person” who refused 
to enter the house lost his title to relief. 
Wherever and so long as the test was applied, 
it reduced pauperism. 

The poor-law commissioners of 1834 {idopted 
as “the first and most essential of all condi¬ 
tions ’ applicable to all administration of poor 
relief, for which funds were levied compulsorily, 
the principle that the situation of the “indi¬ 
vidual relieved*' should “not, on the whole, 
bo made really or apparently so eligible as the 
situation of the independent labourer of the 
lowest class.’* They based this princijile both 
on evidence which showed that necessary relief 
given conditionally on admission to a well- 
regulated workhouse, or under similar restric- 
tions, tended to reduce pauperism ; and on the 
observation, tliat, while others applied freely 
for relief, non-parishioners—who could only 
obtain it after they had been passed back to 
their parish,—did not apply for it, since relief 
subject to removal was less “eligible" than 
self-maintonance. In their report they applied 
the principle more particularly to able-bodied 
men, and advised its adoption in the form of 
an offer of maintenance to them in a well- 
managed workhouse, where the necessaries of 
life only would be provided, and where, in 


general* as much labour would be required 
as would be done by the independent labourer 
outside. The applicant is thus made the 
arbiter, and has to make his choice between 
relief under unattractive conditions and main¬ 
tenance by his own exertions. If the two 
restrictions just mentioned be neglected the 
test will lose its efficacy. Residence in the 
workhouse may then become more eligible than 
independence—a danger that cannpt be con¬ 
sidered altogether visionary if the standard of 
comfort in the house tends to rise above that 
of the independent labourer of the lowest class. 
Since 1834 the policy sketched by the com¬ 
missioners has, with limitations, been enforced 
under the orders of the poor law, now the 
local government, board. 

For results, see article Workhouses, c. s. l. 

WORKMEN’S BUDGETS are statements 
compiled from information furnished by working¬ 
men of their income, its sources, nature, and 
amount, and their expenditure with details of 
the nature and quantity of commodities pur¬ 
chased. Such budgets have long been regarded 
as forming the basis of social statistics, giving 
the only means of knowing the economic 
condition of a people, and of tracing the relative 
progress of ditferent nations towards civilisation 
and economic independence, of studying the 
effect of climate on custom, and of estimating 
the incidence of indirect taxation. Much 
attention has been given, especially by the 
school of Le Play (see Lr Pl.vy) and at inter¬ 
national congresses, to the collection of budgets 
in their most scientific and easily comparable 
form. The following budget, which shows the 
approved method of tabulation for international 
comparisons, and indicates the chief points to 
bo studied, is from Les ouvriers des deiix m^ndes 
(see Le PivAy). 


Budget {for one Year) of a ffotlingham working-tanner* s family, 1888 {condensed). Reduced from, 
French currency and weights. 


RiSClfill'l'S. 


Khom Capita 

Profierty • . . . 

Personal Property-(.WsiU, £8 .* • . . . , 

Iiiiploinents for tijuio . * ’ . £o 5 *6) 

,1 for dojnostlc work ! 2 10 Of 

Right to trades-union Iwneflt l»alance<l by subscription ^ 


Waurs of Armf of family . 

,1 son (lithoKnipher) . 

„ second son (clerk) . 

daughter (lace maker) . 

M It (hat maker) 

(lace maker) . 
K'orfc (mother and dau>tht< 
htending dothe.t ... 
iros^in^ 

IIOMK Indi-stry - 
Household mushing , 


2.S4 

Approx. 
8. d. 
davs at 6 8 

L’84 

„ 5 10 

lOd 

M 2 0 

2Si> 

M 3 3 

20S 

2 0 

286 

1 21 
.. 0 0 

215 

77 

M 1 2J 

20 

.. 2 5 


family : (kther, aged 55; mother, 54; two sons, 22 and 19' 
four daughters, 29, 25, 13, 11. * 


In kind. 

In money. 

Percentage 
of I’otal. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

.. 

0 2 0 

0 0 3 



94 12 7 

S3‘6 

.. 

82 10 4 

39*4 


10 12 0 

3-3 


40 6 8 

16-5 


20 16 0 

7-4 


17 7 9 

6'S 

4 12 5 

* • 

i’$ 

2 8 0 


•9 

1 15 5 


•fi 

8 18 4 

272 11 7 

100* 

Total. 

. £281 0 11 1 
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EXPENDITURE. 


1 

Weight in 
lbs. approx. 

Price per lb. 
approx. 

'rotal Expen.ses. 

Percentage 
of Total. 

Value of 
gof)ds con¬ 
sumed in 
kind. 

Rioney spent. 

f. Food. 


8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s ‘1. 


(a) Food consumed at home. 






Cereals- ^ 






lin-ad . • . . , . . 

3(i91 

0 1*1 


1j i; 


Fats— ' 






Butter. 

201 

1 0*6 


Ih 


Lard. 

.•>7 

0 7 


1 IS .'.i 


Oil. 

4-4 

1 1*2 


4 H 


Dairy produce — 

Milk. 




n 18 ' 


Egg.s (108 do/on). 

108 doz. 

Is. per doz. 


0 8 0 


Cheese , . 

220 

0 7*9 


7 9 9 


Meat and Fuk — 






Beet'. 

6(W 

0 7 

,, 

V /? 0 


Veal. 

22 

0 8*8 


0 16 0 


Mutton. 

688 

0 6*1 


17 9 5 


Porlc • • • • • • « 

44 

0 7 


1 5 7 


Fowls. 

d 

0 8*5 

,. 

0 6 Ih 


Fish. 

476 

0 4*4 

,, 

8 IS 9^ 


Vcyciohles awl Fruit— 






Putatoe.s. 

36G9 

0 0*95 

,, 

lU 12 10 


Greens. 

1163 

0 0-75 

,, 

S IS 5 



115 

0 0*5 

,, 

0 It S 


Onions.. . 

58 

0 1*3 

,, 

0 6 6 


Tomatoes . . . .' . 

18 

0 10*7 

' ,, 

0 18 0 


Fruit 

498 

0 1*2 

.. 

S 10 10 


Condiments and Stimvlants— 







116 

0 0*2 

.. 

0 S 1 


Pepper....... 

4-4 

0 7 

.. 

OS? 


Vinegar . . ... 

29 

0 2*4 

.. 

0 6 8}t 


Sugar . 

459 

0 2*2 

.. 

U s si 


Tea, coffee, cocoa .... 

150 

1 8*3 

.. 

IS 11 4 


Fermented diinks — 






Beer.. 

, , 

. • • 

... 

IS 16 0 


Wine. 


• . . 

. . • 

10 0 


Whisky. 

(5) Food arid dnnk outside house . • 

, , 

. 

. 

6 It 4 

40 16 Si 



Total Food . 

... 

193 10 4 

68*8 

II. UwKi.MNO Expenses— 





Rent. 

. 

• 

. . 

IS 0 0 


Furniture. 

. . 

• 

. • 

6 0 0 


Coal . . .... 

. 

. « . 

. . • 

4 4 0 


Light (Gas, £l :0:6; Candles, 12s. 6d.) . 

• . • 

. 

1 19 0 



Total 11. 


• . 

2k 3 6 

8*6 

III. Clothes— 






Father and sons: bought . 


. • . 

. 

Ik 0 0 


home-made (including repairs) 

. . 

. £I 5 



Mother and girls: bought . 


. . . 


18 16 0 


home-made (including repairs) 

. 'i • 

. s k in 



washing (cost if done outside) 

. 

. U 0 11\ 

SSI 



Total III. 

. 8 IS u 

3k 18 1 

15*6 

IV. Instruction, Recreation, Medical Attendance— 





Religion. 


. 


S Ik 7 


Education. 


. 

. .. 

0 19 8 


MiLsic and books . . . . 


. 

. . • 

0 9 7 


Charity. 



. 

ISO 


Amusements: Tobacco, theatres, dancing lessons, £4: ICs. Enter- 



tainments: Newspapers, £1:5 

. 


. .. 

6 18 


Doctors and Medicine 



• 

10 0 



Total IV. 

. 

IS 8 6 

4*4 

V. Expenses connected with By-Industries, Debts, Taxes, and 



Insurance — 






Debts and Taxes, nil . . . . 


. 

. 

.. 


Interest on value of tools . 


. . . 

. .. 

0 0 3 


Subscription to trade-union balanced by potential benefit . 

. 



Savings, principally of the young girls 

. 


7 10 11 

8” 


Totals 


. 8 18 4 

S7S 11 7 





S81 ^9 11 

100* 
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Budget (Week) of a shepherd (Dorset). From, 
the Lcibour Commission^ 1803^ The Agri¬ 
cultural Labourer, vol. i. part v. For other 
budgets see the Keports of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, passim. 

Family: a shepherd, wife, and three children, 


aged one to six years. 

Receipts per week— ». d. 

Man’s wages (house, garden, wood, and 

potato-patch fn o).12 0 

Expenditure per week— 

Six loaves.3 0 

Milk, 7 pints.0 7 

Tea, J lb. . . . . . • . 0 6 

Sugar, 2 lbs.0 

Ilacon, 3 lbs. •••*•• lo 

Rutter, i Ib.0 6 

(Ihceso, 4 lbs..10 

Meat (for Sunday) ..... 1 0 

Salt, etc.0 2 

Lights.0 4 

(;<jal, ^cwt. ........ 0 8 

Soap, soda, and starch . . . . 0 5 


10 01 

This is ty[)i(:al of a simple budget useful for 
furnishing <lata for rough calculations. 

Collections of budgets are distinguis]ie<l as in¬ 
tensive and exten.sive. An intensive budget or 
monograph is shown in the tanner’s budget here 
given, the table being accompanied with minute 
descriptions of the so( ial and economic circum¬ 
stances of the class represented. The extensive 
method is best illustrated by the mammoth 
collections of the American labour bureaux. 
Numerous “blanks ” are is.sucd asking for income 
and expcmliture under a limited number of head¬ 
ings, and an average budget of an average family 
is obtained. All the detailed accuracy of Le 
I’lay’s method is lost, but compensation is found 
in the broadness of the view obtained, and in the 
eliiuination of individual errors by virtue of the 
general properties of largo numbers. The two 
methods are held to be complementary to each other. 
Inaccuracies chielly arise from the neglect of sub¬ 
sidiary earnings, tlio difficulty of allowing for 
jneomo from capital and subsidiary earnings, and 
the wrong gro\iping of items, expenditure on 
luxuries being badly entered. There is also a 
risk that bvulgets may give too favovirablo a view 
of the thrift and conse(iuontly of the well-being of 
the working classes. 

The general resnlts obtained by a comparative 
study of budgets are summed up by Dr. Engel 
thu.s : -The greater the income, the smaller the 
relative percentage of o\itlay for sulxsistence.. The 
peroeiitage of outlay for clothing is approximately 
the s.'imo, whatever the income. The percentage 
of outlay for lotlging, or rent, and for fuel and 
light, is invariably the same, whatever the Income. 
As the income increases in aTiiount the percentage 
of outlay for “sundries” becomes gi’eater (quoted 
from Kith Annual Report, Bureau of statistics of 
Lahour, Mass., p. 152). 

[Waoes, Nominal and Rkau Le Play, 
ouiritrs europtejis. Vompte rendu des tramux 
du amgris general de statistique d Bruxelles, 
J an. 1863 ; prel iminary discussion. — Bulletin 
<U Vinstitnt international de statistique, tome ii. 
Engel; tome iii. Guerin ; tome v, Cheysson et 


1 ToquS, with bibliography; tome vi. vol. i., Ogle, 
* and vol. ii., Landolt, with bibliography ; tome ix. 
Engel, analysis of Maires et budgets ouvrihes en 
Belgique, 1891.—Gruber, Die liaushaltung der 
arheitenden Klassen, thorough discussion of and 
reference to continental budgets. — For English 
budgets see Edeu, The State (f the Poor, 1797.— 
Daniel Davies, The Case of Labourers in Husbandry, 
1795 ; The Companion to the British Almanack, 
1834.—Kebbel, The Agricultural Labourer, 1857. 
—Journal of the Stat. Soc., London, 1841, p. 320; 
1861, Purdy; 1893, Higgs (complete discussion). 
—Schulze-Gaevernitz, Thi Cotton Trade in Fmg- 
land and on the Continent, trans, 1895.—Tuckett, 
J. D., Past and Present State of the Labouring 
Population, 1846.—R. D. Baxter, The Taxation 
of the United Kingdom, 1869.—^Government publi¬ 
cations ; Statememis made by men in I/mdon 
{c. 5228, 1887) and Returns of Expenditure of 
Working-men (c. 5861, 1889); 1st Annual Report 
of the Congested Districts Board for Ireland, pp. 
32-37. For American budgets see the following 
reports (numbers indicate years):—Washington, 
1st, 6 th, 7th ; Senate reports, retail prices, 1892, 
wholesale prices, 1893; Conn., 1888; Ill., 1880, 
'82. ’84; Kaus., 1885, ’87,’88, ’89; Me., 1887, 
’89, ’91 ; Mass., 1872, ’73, 74, ’75, ’84 ; Mich., 
1893; Miss., 1889-91 ; Nebr., 1890 ; R. I., 1887- 
88 ; N. J., 1879, ’80, ’83, ’85, '86 ; Ohio, 1877, 
’78, 79, ’80, ’85, ’86; Pa., 1878, 1878-9, ’87. 
—Goold, The Social Condition of Labour, 1893, or 
La Reforme Sociale 1891.—V. Studnitz, Nordameri- 
kanische Arbeiterverhiiltnisse 1879.—For European 
budgets, see Balliu, Der HaushaU der arbeitenden 
Klassen (bibliography), 1883. — Blanqui, Des 
classes ouvri^es en FranCrC perulant Vannte 1S4S. 

-Dehn in Ilirth’s Annalen des deutschen Reiches, 
1880, 1881, and 1882; see also 1877 (Goltz).— 
Goltz, Die Lage der Idndlichen Arbeiter im 
deutschen Reich, 1875, and others.— Laspeyres 
ill Concordia, a working-class newspaper, Berlin, 
1876.—V. I.»engerke, Die Idndliche Arbeiterfrage, 
1849.—DucptHiiiux, Budgetseconomiq-uesdes classes 
ouvri^es en Belgique, 1855.—Singer, Unt&rsuch- 
ungen iiber die sozuilen Zustdnde in den Fabrik- 
hexirken des norddstlichen Bohmen, 1886. Reports 
of H.M. consuls on th(5 condition of the industrial 
cla.sses in foreign countries, 1870-72. See also 
Engel, Das Rechnungsbuch der Uausfrau, 1882, 
ami La r^forme sociale, 1892, pp. 680 and 687, 
and Marshall, Principles of Economics, 1895, p. 
191.— Silaire et durte du travail dans Vindustrie 
frani^ise, 1897.—Hirschberg, Die soziale Tage 
der arbeitemlen Klassen in Berlin, 1897.— Stati- 
stisches Jahrhuch der Stadt Berlin, vii. and viii.] 

A. L. B. 

Workmen’s Budgets are detailed statements 
of the income and expenditure of working 
men class!tied in such a way as to show 
the .sources of income and the expenditure 
(absolute and relative) for the satisfaction of 
various wants such as food, clotliing, shelter, 
education, etc. The primary object is to give 
A picture of the condition of the working class, 
and to comj^are its well-being among different 
nations and at different times in the same 
country (progress of the working classes). A 
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secondary object is to provide data for a tbcory 
of Donsuniption by measuring the relative ex 
peiiditure in different directions, and the varia¬ 
tions due to differingsize of income and of family. 
Practical use may bo made of the budgets in 
estimating the burden of taxation on different 
classes, in considering the possibility of exclud¬ 
ing women and children from factories, in 
inaugurating measures to encourage thrift and 
saving, etc. 

Method *—^There are vario'i^ methods of preparing 
workmen's budgets ; they ,are commonly classified 
as intensvoe and extensive. The intensive consists 
of the detailed study of a single working man's 
family by some person intimately acquainted with 
its condition, and who gets his information at first 
hand. The most famous example of this method 
is the Le Plav monograph (see Lb Pr.A^ Such a 
monograph gives ii.e history, character, and social 
environment of each family, as wo 11 as -iU estimate 
of the source.i of income and the items of oTv-.-ndi- 
ture. These minute biographic^ give us ini - ‘iting 
pictuics of social life, but they depend for their 
truthfulness upon the tact and knowledge of the 
observer, and are so few in number that it seems 
rash to regard them as typical of the whole work¬ 
ing class. Out of the one hundred budgets pub¬ 
lished by Cheysson and 'J'oqu6, there is only one 
from the United States, a miner in California. A 
second method, advocated by Engel and explained 
in great detail by Landolt, may also be classed as 
intensive. It consists in persuading a workman 
to keep an exact account for a certain period (say 
a year) of all items of income and expenditure, 
giving quantities and prices of commodities pur¬ 
chased. These items are then classified by the 
observer, who must also add explanations in regard 
to the character and habits of tlie family (Landolt, 
Ilaushalt-Statistik ). 

Tlie extensive method is to collect from a large 
number of families statements of their income and 
estimates of their chief items of expenditure. 
Merely sending out schedules to be filled out by 
working men is almost sure to result in failure. 
Thus in 1887, 730 schedules were sent out by 
the labour correspondent of the board of trade 
(England) to selected workmen, trade-union 
ollicials, and co-operators, asking for information 
upon their family income and expenditure. Only 
36 returns were received, of which 2 were too 
imperfect for publication. An important modi¬ 
fication of the extensive method is to have the 
schedules filled out under the supervision of an 
oflicial who makes a personal visit to each family. 
By this method the United States department of 
labour in 1890 collected budgets of 5284 families, 
representing 27,677 persons. Of these 3265 could 
be treated as normal families, and the results 
analysed and tabulated.^ The investigation covered 
families employed in nine industries (cotton, 
woollen, glass, pig iron, bar iron, steel, bituminous 

1 " By normal family is meant one with the following 
attributes. It has no boarders or dependents ; it does 
not own its dwelling - x>lace; it has an expenditure 
given for rent, fuel, lighting, clothing, and food ; it has 
both a husband and a wife; it has not more than five 
children, no one of whom is over fourteen years of age.” 
Seventh Anmiai Report of the Commissioner af Ixihour^ 
1891, pt. ii. p. 868. 


coal, coke, and iron ore), and distributed among 
24 states of the United States, and Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Switzerland. 
In the United States families were also dis¬ 
tinguished according to nationality. 

The advantage of the extensive method is tha*. 
it gives us material for comparing the expenditure 
of families with different incomes, of different 
size, of different country, of different nationality 
living in the same connir;, American, Irish, 
German, etc. in the United .r'taits), of the same 
nationality at home and io now country {e.g* 
British iron workers in and tho United 

States), and in different occ .. ations. The inten¬ 
sive method (I^e Play) gi«^e.s the best picture of 
the actual life of the labom v, and is undoubtedly 
the most accurate. But tie extensive method 
has its use in the directions just i- ; ntioned. 

For most of the comparisous mentioned above 
it is ne(?es8ary to have some c^'inmon basis, for it is 
obviously absurd to compare tho expenditure of 
a family composed of two adults with that of a 
family with from two to five children. The famous 
Belgian inquiry of 1863 (Duc.p^tiaux) sought 
typical families composed of a man, wife, and four 
chUdren of the age of sixteen, twelve, six, and two 
years. This greatly embarrasses the investigation, 
for it is not always easy to find families exactly so 
constituted whiph lend themselves to the investiga¬ 
tion in other respects. A second method is to 
count two children as equal to one adult and nse 
the adult as the standard. The American depart¬ 
ment of labour uses a rough system of weights. 
A consuming power is attributed— 

To husbands of.100 units 

To wives of.90 

To children from 11 to 14 years inclusive of 90 
To „ „ 7 „ 13 „ „ 76 

To „ „ 4 „ « „ „ 40 

To „ „ 1 ,, 6 ,, ,, 15 

For purposes of comparison 100 units is taken 
as the standard. Engel takes as basis 1 for the 
infant and adds ®ach year, making 3 for 

the age of twenty wliich is a inaxlnium for women, 
and 3*5 at the age of twenty-five which is the maxi¬ 
mum for men. A family composed of man, wife, 
and four children, of tho ages ten, eight, six, and four 
years, would count as 13*3 units or “quets” (from 
Quetelkt), as Engel calls them ; while another 
family with four children, but of the ages eighteen, 
sixteen, fourteen, and twelve years, would count 
as 16*5 units or “quets.” By tins convention, com¬ 
parison may be made between budgets from differ¬ 
ent sources, however various the size of the family. 

Results, —The chief results obtained from family 
budgets thus far is to show certain relations be¬ 
tween expenditure for food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
and other objects, and thqt these proportions vary 
for incomes of different size accoding to fixed 
rules. This was shown clearly by Engel in 1857 
on the basis of the Belgian budgets of 1853, and 
his results may be reproduced here as the earliest 
of these comparative tables. The Belgian budgets 
were divided into three classes:— 

I. Class-Very poor families with average income of 

648'68 francs. 

II. Class—Poor families with average income of 

845-44 francs. 

III. Class—Well-to-do families with average income of 

1214*44 francs. 
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The Propoi f/ioiiate Expenditure 
of a Family of 

itema. 

1. 

Class. 

!i 

III. 

Class. 

All 

Classes. 

1 Food .... 
/Clothing . 

Dwelling' . 

Fuel, etc. . . . 1 

1 Eurniturc, etc. . .1 

Education 

1 Public bijrdf*n.s. .1 

Care of heal til . .1 

Personal service . 1 

/ 70-89 
11 74 
8-72 
5-03 J 
0-04 
0-30 
0-15 
1-08 
0-19 

1 ^ 
67‘37 

113-ie 
S'83 

5‘61 
1-10 
1-00 
0-47 
2-78 
0-16 

% 

02-42 
' 14‘03 
904 
5-41 j 
2-31 
1-21 
0-88 
4-30 
0-40 

% 

65‘83 
1326 
8‘75 
6‘49 1 
1*58 

0*98 

0-68 

3'25 

0-28 

ToUl . 


00-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

(Republished in Bulletin de Vinstitutde Statis- 
iique, tome ix. Annexe I. p. 27.) 

On the basis of this table, and the budgets 
[niblished by Le Play, Plngel formulated the 

I’ollowing law since known by his name—that, 

“ the poorer a family is, the larger the proportion 
of its income necessarily spent on bare subsistence,” 
and still further, “that under similar circum¬ 
stances, the proportion of the income spent for 
food is an unfailing index of the material well¬ 
being of a community ’* (Bull,, etc., ix. p. 26). 

Tills earliest table may be compared with the 
latest, that of the American department of labour, 
which distributes the expenditure as follows: 
(Seventh Annual Report, vol. ii. p. 865.) 

Expenditures in Normal Families: 

United States. 

Income. 

Foo«l. 

Rent. 

5 to 

r2 C 

Q"" 


.a <n 
o ^ 

Under $200 
$JOU-300 

MOO-4 00 
400-500 
500-000 
(500-700 
700-800 
800-000 
900-1000 
1000-1100 
1100-1200 

1200 h over 

% 

49 *(54 
44'20 
45-59 
45-08 
4;} 84 
41-18 
.SS-S9 
38-09 
34-34 
84-74 
30-f.5 
28-03 

% 

15-48 

14-05 

14- 98 

15- 29 
15-16 
15-54 
15-00 
1009 
14-90 
15 12 
12-23 
12-59 

% 

12*82 

14-83 

14-14 

14- 88 
15*27 

15 - SO 
10-83 
15 09 
10-84 
17-53 
10-51 
15*71 

% 

808 

7-55 

7- 02 
6-02 
6-00 
6-80 
6-30 
6-25 
4-74 
4-50 

8- 89 
8-02 

13-98 

19-21 

18-27 

18- 63 

19- 14 
21-56 
23-88 
25-48 
29-12 
28-11 
86-72 
40-05 

All siKOs 

41-05 

15-05 

15-31 

5-91 

22-08 


[rated this by giving in great detail the absolu 
expenditure for different objects in different h 
comes, from under 000 francs to over 2000 franc 
The expenditure for animal food is 6*77 times s 
' great in the higher as in the lower income, whil 
that for vegetable food is only 3 '08 fold, Clothin 
increases by 7’05 fold, while expenditure for shelte 
is only 3*88 times, and for fuel and lighting onh 
2*73 times as great. The expenditure for mora 
and intellectual needs increases faster still; anc 
income increases faster than outgo. (The complete 
table is given in the note.) 

PnOPORTIONATK EXPENDITURE OF DIFFERENT 

Incomes (JInqel, p. 41). 


In few cases also is there any detailed record of 
the furniture, the condition of which shows 
perhaps more clearly than anything else the 
prosperity or the reverse of a family. The infor¬ 
mation as to the incomes would be more useful if 
the occu])ations also were generally stated. With 
the incomes any supplementary earnings should 
be included, but it is difficult to secure the 
particulars of these. 

The United states tables enable us to trace 
consumption in a different direction, viz,, as 
affected by increasing size of family. The budgets 
were arranged according to the number of children, 
giving the following results (Sixth Report, p. 
679) 



Under 

600- 

900- 

1200- 

Over 


600 

900 

1200 

2000 

2000 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1. Food— 






Animal. 

1-00 

1-67 

3-01 

4-91 

6-77 

Vegetable . 

1-00 

1-87 

1-67 

1-98 

SOS 

Alcoholic Liquors 

1-00 

3-10 

5-89 

12-06 

27-80 

Ganien cultivation 

1-00 

2-97 

8-00 

6-80 

2-80 

Total food . 

1-00 

1-47 

1-89 

2-58 

4-01 

2. Clothing . 

1-00 

2-00 

2-81 

4*37 

7-or. 

8. Shelter 

1-00 

1-42 

1-78 

2*30 

3-88 

4. Fuel and Light¬ 
ing . 

1-00 

1-35 

1*74 

2-28 

2-78 

5. Care of health . 

1-00 

1'58 

3-24 

6-36 

9-88 

Total for physical 
existence . 

1-00 

1*62 

1-97 

2-76 

4-29 

6. Intellectual needs 

1-00 

2-56 

6-78 

20-77 

17*78 

7. Moral culture . 

1-00 

2-00 

5-00 

7-00 

1-00 

8. Taxes, etc.. 

1-00 

2-76 

8-50 

19*10 

25-00 

9. Amusements, etc. 

1-00 

1-07 

1-76 

8-83 

5-86 

10. Miscellaneous . 

1-00 

14-50 

8-00 

17-00 

' 21*60 

Total expenditures 

1-00 

1-24 

1-61 

2-32 

8*65 

Total income . 

1-00 

1-55 

-2*11 

8-01 

4-68 

Deficit . 

1-00 

1-46 

1-14 

1-42 

1*67 


The proportionate expenditure 
for food decreases with increasing 
income ; that for fuel and lighting 
also decreases ; rent remains about 
stationary ; clothing increases with 
increasing income ; and a constantly 
increasing proportion of the income 
is set free for expenditures outside 
of the necessaries of life. 

In all cases the absolute expendi¬ 
ture increases, but it increases in 
varying j)roportiou, that is, the 
demand is more elastic in some cases 
than in others. Engel has illus- 



Average expense per family for 

Size of Family. 


Cloth¬ 

ing. 






Food. 

Rent. 

Fuel. 

Light¬ 

ing. 

Sun¬ 

dries. 

Total. 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

No children 

178-39 

64-33 

68*76 

19-78 

4-Gl 

107-78 

443-59 

One child . 

189-20 

77-17 

64*90 

21-66 

4 "29 

110-66 

467-84 

'I’wo children 

211-10 

83*64 

76*23 

22-59 

4-56 

94-08 

492-80 

Three children . 

227-56 

90*15 

78*79 

24*42 

4-77 

103*89 

524*58 

Four children 

1 283-21 

100*12 

70*91 

24-01 ! 

4-01 

92-50 

525-36 

Five children 

252-72 

109*14 

73*96 

27-03 j 

4-80 

104*94 

672-59 

Total and average 

206-37 

82-07 

70*87 

22-43 

4*57 

103*18 

489 44 
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With increasing family, expenditure for food 
and clothing increases very rapidly—faster than 
income, while rent, fuel, and lighting increase 
comparatively little or vary irregularly. 

We have thus instituted two comparisons on the 
basis of the expenditures of families differing either 
in income or in size of family. By these means 
we have thrown some light upon the theory of 
consumption. It appears that food requires an 
expendituie among the lower classes of more than 
one>half of the total income. Still further, that 
the demand for food is inelastic, the proportionate 
amount devoted to it decreasing with increasing 
income. Although inelastic, the demand for tood 
is very pressing, increasing willi the increasing 
number of children, and inci easing faster than the 
total income. The demand for clothing is both 
elastic and pressing, increasing with increasing 
income, and ine’-easiug with increased size of 
family, and very much faster than the. total in¬ 
creased income. The demand for shelter is in¬ 
elastic, and not presoing, decrejisiiig with ii.i.»'*'»sing 
income, and remaining nearly stationary e <.with 
increasing family, "ITic same may be said to be 
true in regard to fuel and lighting. 

Other Uses. —Workmen’s budgets suggest many 1 
other comparisons, as, for instance, between the 
labouring classes of different countries and of 
different nationalities. Some comparisons of this 
sort may be found in the United States Report. 

It must be said, however, that the material seems 
hardly accurate enough for safe generalisation. 
So, too, we have not sufficient material yet to 
compare budgets of successive periods, in order to 
show whether income is increasing, and how in¬ 
creasing income is spent. Engel found that incomes 
of the working classes bad nearly doubled in 
Belgium from 1853 to 1891, but that about the 
same proportion was still spent on food, which 
seemed to show that the food-supply in 1853 must 
have been very insufficient. For luriher practical 
application of the facts learned from budgets, the 
reader is referred especially to the writings of 
Engel and Cheysson. 

[The most exhaustive treatment of the whole 
subject is that begun by Ernst Engel under the 
title “Die Lebenskosten belgischer Arbeiter- 
Familien,” published in the Bulletin de VJnstitut 
international de Statistique, tome ix. 1895. This 
contains an introduction on Method, a critical ex¬ 
amination and elaborate analysis of Belgian budgets, 
and a reprint of his original essay published 
in 1857 on Vie Productions und Consumptions- 
Verhdlinisse des Kdnigreichs Sachsens. Engel in¬ 
tended to extend the examination to all countries, 
but his death (1896) will probably make the work 
a torso. Cheysson and Toque, “ Les budgets com¬ 
pares des cent monographies de families pubUees 
dans ‘Lesouvriers Europeens’ et ‘Les ouvriers des 
deux mondes,’” published in the Bulletin de VJn 
stUut intemationed de Statistiquet tome v. 1890. 
Landolt, “ Haushaltstatistik.” Bauer in Conrad’i 
ffaTidvjdrterbuch der Staalsvnssenscha/ten, 8.v. 
“Konsumption,” with exhaustive bibliography 
Higgs, “ Workmen’s Budgets,” Journal of Statis 
tical Society, vol. Ivi. June 1893. Sixth anc 
Seventh Annual Reports of the Department ol 
Labour. Washington, 1890 and 1891. Numerom 


budgets have been collected by state bureaus of 
labour statistics in the United States, especially 
Massachusetts, and by private individuals in 
various countries. Perhaps the latorft is Family 
BvdgetSf being th^e income and expenses qf twenty- 
eight British Households, 1891-94, compiled foe 
the Economic Club, London, 1896.] R. M.-a. 
WOREMEN’fi LIVREr. Sec LiviJir. 
WORKSHOP. This, ii in iirsf acquired a 
definite legal meaning on . le piussing of the 
Workshop Regulation Act A work .shop 

'n there defined to be “ iny ’o . /O or place what¬ 
ever, whether in the. fipcT' ur or under cover, 
in which any handicraft is carried on by any 
child, young person, or \ nian, and to which 
and over which the. p< • sm by whom such 
child, young person, or womr. i is employed 
has tiie right of access and .''oiitrol”—factories 
and bakehouses being alone excepted (30 & 31 
Viet., c. 146, §§ 4, 6). A later statute, 
Factory and Workshop Act 1878 (41 Viet., 

I c. 16), distinguishes several kinds of work¬ 
shops. These are domestic Avorksliops, work¬ 
shops in which neither children nor young 
persons are employed, where adult men only 
are employed, and where the labour is performed 
“in a private house or private room by the 
family dwelling therein,” and “exercised at 
irregular intervals, and does not furnish the 
whole or principal means of living to such 
family ” (sec. 98); concerning the conduct of 
which different regulations were made, further 
revised, and in some respects altered, by the 
Factory and Workshop Act 1891 (54 & 66 
Viet., c. 76) and the Factory and Workshop 
Act 1896 (68 & 69 Viet. o. 87). This dofini- 
tion of a workshop is in some respects wider, 
in some narrower, than that of the cognate term 
factory. It is wider in respect of the extensive 
signification assigned to the term “ handicraft, 
and of the circumstance that the definition of a 
factory requires that the process of production 
shall, with some named exceptions, he aided 
by mechanical motive power. In the words of 
the act, “Handicraft shall mean any manual 
labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain in or incidental to the making any article 
or part of an article, or in or incidental to the 
altering, repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or 
otherwise adapting for sale any article”; the 
condition of producing for sale being a condition 
common to both categories. It is narrower by 
reason of the qualification that this handicraft 
must be carried on by A child, young person, or 
woman (not by men), and in a place “ to whi(^ 
and over which the person by whom such child, 
young person, or woman is employed has the 
right of access and control. 

The enforcement of the legal regulations as 
to workshops was at first vested in local 
authorities, but was transferred by the Factory 
and Workshop Act 1871 (84 & 35 Viet., c, 
104) to the inspectors of factories. Some 
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flirtlior altfirations of administration were made 
afterwards. Tlie present system is the follow¬ 
ing : the sanitary inspection of workshops 
rests witli the local authority in the first 
instance, hut where this obligation remains 
iinfulfillcd the factory department has power 
to intfci vcnc. Their inspection for all other 
purposes, as to hours of labour, education 
of child workers, etc., is the duty of factory 
inspectors, as in factories ; and a .sort of re¬ 
ciprocal action is instituted between these two 
authorities, according to which it is the duty 
of either to assist the other. 

[Oeor;'e Jarvis Notcutt, Tlie Factory and Wark' 
sJinp Acts (Stevens and Sons).—Alexander Rcd- 
^M-ave, C.H., The Fadary arid Workshop Acts, 
1878 to 1891 (Shaw and Sons).—Victorine Jeans, 
Fadonj Ad LeyidMion (Fisher Unwin).—R. 
VVhately Cooke - Taylor, Thf. Modem Factory 
A'/y.sAoa (Ke^an Faul).-'-Fvans Austin, The Factary 
ami WorLdiX)p Ads, 1878-1895 (Knight and Go.). 

-May K. Abraham and A. Llewelyn Davies, 
The haw relating to Factories and Workshops 
(Lyre and Spottiswoode).] R. w. c. T. 

WORLIDOK, JoiixN (17th century), 
[)ublishedin 1669, under the name of J. W., Gent., a 
work entitled, Systeina Ayricnlturae: the Mystery 
of J/ushaiidry Discovered, a compendious treatise, 
ranging more or loss systematically over the whole 
tltdd of agriculture, hut not very discriminating, 
and, except in tlie remarks on bce-kccping, seeming 
to be c<»mpiUMl frrun earli(T hooks and from hear¬ 
say, rather tliaii founded on independent observa¬ 
tion. 'Phe views propounded at the beginning of 
the hook oil the lu’inciiilcs of life savour of 
alcluMny, .and tlio.se at tlie end on the weather of 


j super.stition; but there is plenty of sound scn.se 
in the practical chapters. The comparison ol 
enclosures with champion or “chilteme” lands 
is interesting, especially the suggestion that en¬ 
closures discouraged drinking, because barley had 
been grown more easily than wheat in the open 
fields. The recommendation to grow clover, 
sainfoin, and lucern—more than a century before 
Arthur Young —as well as hemp and flax, shows 
that Worlidgc was in the van of his .age ; and his 
advice to extend the cultivation of silkworms, and 
to imitate the ICgyptians in the artificial hatching 
of eggs, prove him to have been readier than 
practical farmers usually are to try experiments. 

[Cunningham, Eng. Indus, and Commerce, 
Modern Times, pp. 182, 183, 205.] e. o. r. 

WORSENESS (in Assaying). The deficiency 
below standard fineness expressed in carats and 
carat grains is recorded by an assayer under 
the title of worseness (see Assay ; Fineness 
OF CoiN.s). F. E. A. 

WRIT. This word is generally used for 
documents by which proceedings are initiated 
in the courts of law. An action is begun by 
“writ of summons.” A judgment is enforced 
by a “ wTit of execution,” which may be a writ 
of Fieri Facias {q.v.), or of Elegit {q.v.), or 
some other specially named “writ.” A writ 
of “Habeas Corpus” is issued when a person 
is alleged to be imprisoned without justification ; 
a writ of “Mandamus” when an official is 
alleged to have omitted to perform some act 
which ho ought to perform. A writ of “certi¬ 
orari ” is used when proceedings are to be 
removed from one court into another court. 

E. s. 


XEMOPHON. As in the cu.so with so many 
of tim celebrated men of antnpiity, the exact 
date of the birth of Xcuiophon cannot now be 
deleriniiicd. The date mo.st commonly received 
i.s 115 ii.O. Xenophon’s father, Gryllu.s, seems 
to have been in easy circumstances, and Xeno¬ 
phon (loubtlcs.s n'ceived the lusiial education of 
an Athenian gcnMemeii. He w.'us one of the 
young men who gathered round Socrates. 
Seriou.s, but not .speculative, lie was impressed 
rather by the philo.soplier’s homely wisdom and 
strenuous virtue than by the subtler qualities 
of his genius. Soon after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, Xenophon was induced by 
a friend, Proxeuus the Rceotiau, to join the 
expeilition of the younger Cyrus against his 
brother Artaxerxes. The battle of Cunaxa, in 
wiiieli Gyrus was .slain, was followed by the 
treaeherous arrest of the flreek goncrnJs, which 
left the Greek army w’ithout a leader. In con- 
soquenco Xenophon was chosen, together with 
the Spartan Chirisophus, to conduct the retreat. 
It.s succes.s is proof of his w'arlike energy and 
resoureo. But Cyrus had been the close ally 
of Sparta, the bitter enemy of Athens, and 
waftcr the retreat luuf lieen aecoinplished Xeno¬ 


phon, like most of his comrades, took service 
with the Spartans in Asia. It is not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that about the year 399 B.c. he 
should have been sentenced to banishment by 
the Athenians. Xenophon continued to serve 
with the Spartans, returning into Greece with 
Agcsilau.s and taking part in the battle of 
Coroncia (b.c. 394) against his countrymen an<l 
their allies. Subsequently ho settled at Scillus 
in Triphylia, recently emancipated by the 
SpartanvS from the El cans, where he devoted 
himself to literature and country occupations. 
He was married and had tw’o sons, Gryllus and 
Diodorus, whom he is said to have brought up 
in the Spartan tashion. Upon the overthrow 
of the Spartan power at the battle of Leuctra 
B.c. 371, Xenophon w’as expelled from Scillus 
wlieu it was re-conquered by the Eleans. The 
Atlmnians, who had transferred their jealousy 
from Sparta to Thebes, seem to have revoked 
Ins sentence of banishment soon afterwards, but 
lie did not return to Athens, preferring to 
reside at Corinth. His sons served in the 
Athenian force sent to the assistance of Sparta 
in 362 n.c., and Gryllus was slain in the 
skirmish which preceded the battle of Mantineia. 
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Xenophon lived to a ripe old ago, it is said 
upwards of ninety years, but the date of his 
death is unknown. 

Xenophon was a man of action and of letters, but 
in no sense a man of science. His surviving 
works are numerous and range over a wide field. 
The Cyropaedia is a historical novel; but Book 
viii. 2 (see Bonar, Philos, and Pol. Econ.^ p. 31) 
“shows us a more ‘modern’ Division of Labour 
and Separation of Trades in full operation”; 
the Hellenica is a set history ; the Anabasis an 
account of the expedition of Cyrus, including the 
retreat of the Greeks; the M&nwtaJbilia a collection 
of reminiscences of Socratei^. Two of his works 
can be said to relate to economics, though in an 
indirect way. The Oeconoinicus is not, as its title 
might suggest to English readers, a treatise on 
political economy. (Economics (Gk. oUovofUKri) 
signified simply the art of housekeeping. The 
Oecommirus is a Socratic dialogue designed to 
show that there is such an art, and to illustrate 
its cliaructcr, partly by conversations between an 


Athenian husband and his wife. It contains 
much good sen.se and sound morals, and gives a 
conception of Greek domestic life, but little or 
nothing that is economic in the technical sense. 
The treatise on the revenues of Athens is equally 
practical in its character. Tt coiitiiiiis suggestions 
for improving tl.3 revenue which the state derived 
from resident aliens under its protection, and for 
increasing the returns from the famous silver mines 
at Laurium, which wore prddic property. It is 
interesting to the st:’denl ■'f Greek history, and 
also to students of the history of public fiiipnce, 
[See Smith, Diciionar.^ of f 'H-aasical Biography 
and Mythologyi art. “Aeiicpii. n.” The editions 
of Xeno]>hon*s writings are numerous. The 
treatise on the revenues of Athens has been illus¬ 
trated by Hildebrand, 1. oAiphontis et Aristotelis 
de oeconomia pvhlica aoctrinae illustrantur .— 
Boeckh, Pvhlic Ecmmny of Jie Athenians.- — 
Schdmann, Athenian Constiiutioyial History .— 
Gilbert, Greek ConstitiUional AntiguiUes^ etc.] 

F. 0. M. 


YANTAR, the Spanish equivalent of the 
English royal right of ruitVEYANCE {q.v.). It 
had been commuted into money in Castile as 
early as the 13th century. It was called Cena 
in Aragon. E. ca. 

YARDLAND, a virgate, the amount of land 
usually held by a villein. 

[See ViLLANUS and Virgate.] r. h. 

YARDLING OR YERDLING. One of the 
English designations of a villein, whose typical 
holding was a virgate or Yardland {q.v.). 
The holder of half a virgate was a Half- 
yerdling. 

[See ViLLANDS and Virgate. In the north of 
England husband was tlie equivalent.] R. h. 

YARRANTON, Andrew (? 1616-1685) lie 
gives a sketch of his own life. “ I was appren¬ 
tice to a linen draper when this king was born 
[Chas. II., 1630], and continued at it some years 
. . . but the shop was too narrow for me . . . 
I took leave of my master . . . lived a country 
life some years . 4. . was a soldier, and some¬ 
times had the honour and misfortune to lodge 
and dislodge an army. In 1652 I entered on 
iron works for several years . . . surveyed 
the three great rivers of England and some 
small ones, and macle two navigable and a 
third almost completed . . . next, studied rye- 
lands . . . and wrote two books (on clover), 
on which the country-men fell pell-mell, and 
in great part of five sliires it doubled the value 
of the land, and I served the countries with the 
seed for many years.” 

Some time before 1660 Yarranton was commissioned by 
eleven gentlemen to travel through Germany and the 
Netherlands to make observations on husbandry and 
trade. He went on a second commission about 1663, 
to discover the mode of manufacturing tin-plates in 
Bohemia, and was also at Dresden In 1667, when the 
news came of the Dutch attack on Chatham. This 


suggested to him the idea of his second book. His 
first work was pnblisliod 1601. Its second edition In 
1663 was called The Jwproveinent Improvedf or the great 
Improvement ofJjand wf ('lover. It claims that 6 acres 
in ciover are worth 80 in natural grass; gives rules for 
sowing it, for choice of soils, for feeding cattle on it> 
and a list of twenty-nine places, all in the West Mid¬ 
lands, where good seed may be had cheap. Incidentally 
he reviews the four obstacles to husbandry; tliey are 
Ignorance, custom, “penny-wise, pound-foolish,” and 
taking more land than one can manage. His second 
book, 1677, boro a title which, as he said himself, reads 
like a romance, and might stamp him as a projector 
and a hot-brain. England's ImprovemtnJt hy Sea and 
lAind, to outdo the Dutch without lighting, to pay Debts 
without Moneys, to set at work al( the Poor of Englmd 
with tlw Growth of our own Jxinds, to prevent unnecessary 
Suits in Iaiw, with the Benefit of a Voluntary Register ; 
Directions where vast Quantities of Timber are to be had 
for the Building of Ships, with the Advantage of making 
the great Rivers of England navigable ; Rules to prevent 
Fires in London and other great Cities, with Directions 
how the several Companies of Ilamlicrajlsmen in London 
may always have cheap Bread and Drink, by Andrew 
Yarranton, Gentleman, London, printed for the author 


In the three and half years before the second part of 
this book was Issued (1681), he somewhat altered the 
scheme he had laid down for it In 1677. The second 
pare as it stands is a little less irregular in plan than 
the first part. It is divided Into chapters, and has a 
table of contents, and more elaborate plates. There are 
several dialogues inserted, to bring out the secrets of 
the timber-trade, the iron manufacture, and even a 
lengthy outburst of poetry In praise of a land register. 
The pamphlets against him 1679-81 sprang out of the 
Popish plot agitation. Yarranton, as a Presbyterian and 
old commonwealth soldier, ho4 hirmself been imprisoned 
1661 on a “Presbyterian sham-plot," wliich he describes 
with some spirit in his trqct of 1680 bearing that title. 
But for all the odium theologicum as well as odium 
politicum that inspired them, the pamphleteers can find 
little serious to attack in him. They are reduced to 
jeering at him, on the ground that his navigation pro¬ 
jects had to be abandoned; his land-register bill was 
“kicked out” by the Commons; his club of threescore 
gentlemen, “the improvers of England,” which met 
twice a week, had been broken up. His t'tle page was 
parodied; “to make the streets navigable rivers, to 
harbour ships on a hill,” and so on. All this, according 
to a sturdy champion on the other side, betrays “ the 
Popish pettifogger,” and “only made Yarranton’s deserts 
more public, and England’s improvements more 
honoured.” 
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Yarrantiju’ft originality lies in In.s fatuity of ijopuliris* 
itig and making i>ractical tlio ideaa current at the time. 
It wag not he but (a« lie says himself), Sir II. Weston 
who brought In clover “ about thirteen years ago/* 
from Brabant; but it was Yarranton who by five years* 
careful experiment detected the causes of its failure at 
first—bad and dear .seed, sowing too thin, choice of un¬ 
suitable soils, etc. His scheme of land registration was 
not new, it was often propo.sed in the projects of land- 
law reform f 3 n<:ourng(!d hy the great act of 16G0; and In 
a clobate in the Lords 1GG9 tin: decay of rents was traced 
to the want of a register. Indeed the same object had 
been aimed at in the slatiito of enrolments 15fi6, and 
only defeated by the later device of lease and release, 
which reintroduced secrecy of conveyance, a practice 
repugnant to the wlude course of our law in ancient and 
in mcdiu.;val times (.see Land Bboistuation). 

As the advocate of a state bank, he wa.s only one of 
many writers, bcginiiiiig with Heath in 1G22, who wanted 
a bank of credit on the Venetian model, rather than a 
hank chindy of depo.sit on the Dutch model, proposed 
by Lamhb in 10;»9. The further idea that the fund of 
Miis lank might bo the land itself, had already been 
urged by Poitkr 10.09 In The Trajleeman's Jewels and 
CtiADOcKK 1000, who promised by this means to lend 
landowners nearly the full value of their land, to make 
these land bills pass as current money, and thus to in¬ 
crease trade, to raise a revenue wiMiout taxes, and yet 
to incur no lia/.ard. 

When he guaranteed "to set all the poor of England on 
work,*' ho wa.s equally following in tlio steps of other 
writers. Hi.s panacea was the dcvoloninent of the 
m.anufaetures of linen and iron. The otiiers had pre- 
Bcrihod a similar development either of fishing (Goffe, 
102,'i), or of spinning (Taylor, 1G52), or of crown lands 
(CiiAMnKRi.K.N, 1G49), or of enclosures, or even the 
Identical things Yarranton was recommending—iron, 
Dudley, lOGi ; liiuMi, IIaini», 1G49. 

Ills projKwal.s for making rivers navigable had been 
often anticipated, as in a hill 1025 to deal with the Bristol 
Avon, and in other ca.sea whl<!h he himself describes to 
us. The study of fon-ign countries had been already 
illUHtnvtecl by Sir W. Tkmim.k, Obs&rvatione on the Nether^ 
lauds (IG72). The very title of Yarranton’s book, 
limjlaruVs /mjirouenunit, was a common formtila, and had 
been appropriated by more than one of his predeco.ssors; 
<.(/. .lolin Smitk, KnijlamVa [mprovement Reviv'd. 1Q73, to 
oust the Dutch from the fishing trade, and Blith's^ok, 
The KnglUh Improi'et' Improved, a new survey of husbandry, 
1652. 

In fact, Yarranton wa.s eminently a man of his time; 
an adapter rather than an originator; a man of practical 
insight rather than a theorist; a "projector^* within 
sound l)iisitm.ss limits. What makes him attractive is 
his own character. lie had oxceptiorml versatility; he 
could turn his h.and to anything, and in everything he 
had some success. He had a healthy curiosity and keen 
obs(«rvati(m. He was eager and alert for the material 
welfare <>f his country. Ho had an afl'cctionafe zeal for 
his "chiidreo,’’ as ho calls them, "all poor men in 
England that labour in mnehanic arls," His manifold 
interosts, his resourcefulness, his optimism, his zeal 
for m itorial progress, his readiness to learn from the 
foro.lgnor, his belief in England’s future, his combination 
of shrewd practice with imperfeet theory, his half-vision 
of great principles, all anj cliaraeterislic marks of the 
17th century. 

He has no literary pretensions. His writing is ftill 
of tautologies and repetitions; hi.s argument Ks ex- 
tniordinarily discursive; he i.s always going off at a 
tangent as soon as he sights one of his favourite topics. 
But what he has to say is said in a cle.ar and unaffected 
way ; and he is not cursed with the ambition to write in 
the tovlious "high stylo" of the time. He is no scien- 
tiflc economist, and very far from being " the genuine 
founder of politic.il economy in England’* fDovK); but 
he has ah unrivalled eye for detail, and a great skill in 
vivid presentation of it. 

Not a few of Yarranton’.s contemporaries .surpassed 
him in gr.'i.sp of ecommiic truth. He cannot claim to 
have seized the true fimction of money like Child, the 
need of statistics like Daven.^nt, or the groun<ls of free 
trade like Dudley North. 'J'here is in him none of the 
penetrating an.alysis which led Petty to the true nature 
of value and of rent, or which enabled Barron to lay 
down the es.sontial definitions of wealth, price, and 
axch.ange. Yet guided solely by native wit and by 
business experience, Yarranton often comes near to the 


light. Our climate and soil, the character of our people, 
and our constitution should, he says, make us great 
beyond any nation in the world. The prosperity of our 
neighbours is a gain to us and need not be a cause ol 
envy. Tlie lands of England ought to rise to thirty 
years* purchase. The use of a bank is to facilitate 
credit, not so much to hold deposits. The great obstacle 
to improvement in husbandry is obstinate custom. 
Honour, honesty, riches, strength, and trade are five 
sisters. The way to deal with the poor is by increasing 
employments. To secure this and to provide cheap focnl 
for the people, are the two things to study. " I appeal 
to every unprejudiced man if cheap corn, beef, wool, 
and candles will not make cheap cloth." Patents, as 
now granted, drive trade out of the kingdom. Most 
pamphlets miss the mark because their authors are not 
practical men and have never travelled. The Turk has 
failed because he never got the power of the seas. " it 
is the navy that must, under God, save this nation." 
His criticism of the working of corn-bounties, and 
of the Irish cattle acts, is almost worthy of Adam 
Smith. 

In Saxony he saw not a single beggar; so much em¬ 
ployment was there, by the linen-tape, thread, and tin¬ 
plate trades. In Holland he saw that we could never 
beat the Dutch in fighting; their sands defend them, 
and enable them to use ships which draw five feet less 
than ours. Trade is their mistress, whom w'e never woo 
away for long ; she loves " that dull and flegmatick air." 
The reasons are that their land is registered, their banks 
make i)aper as good as money, they have "lumber 
houses ’’ 1 attached which lend money on goods at easy 
interest, they have ‘‘cut rivers" to aid traffic, and 
merchants’ courts to determine cases. When he says, 
" every acre of Dutch land is as good as ready money/* 
" land rerfstered will equal cash, and will do in trade 
what ready money does,** we can scent the land bank 
fallacy 1693-96. But when he goes on, "if here a man 
of £1000 a year wants a loan of £4000 he can hardly get 
it,** and traces this to the difficulty of proof of title, he 
Is right. Not for nothing had he been commissioner 
(probably 1653-54) for settlement of estates In Worcester¬ 
shire. He would have had all the houses in London 
registered a.s they were rebuilt after the fire, and three 
or four similar registers in different parts of England. 
Then London w'ould have as great a bank as Amster¬ 
dam, fishing would revive at Bristol and Hull, cloth 
trade at Lynn, wool at Exeter, and interest would sink 
from six to four per cent. Lawyers and debtors will 
opj>ose the scheme, but the register will be voluntary. 
There is .such registration in Scotland, and land there 
is at twenty-four years’ purchase; and in some copy- 
hold manors os Taunton, and there it is twenty-three; 
but not in England generally, and land therefore goes 
for only sixteen. 

Next In importance comes the linen trade; he would 
have flax grown in the counties of Oxford, Warwick, 
Lelce.ster, Northampton; on an acre there would be 
8 cwts. flax, which would make 400 ells of cloth at Ss. 
"I and mv wife to employ the poor did promote the 
making of much fine linen." We might save the 
£2,000,000 a year now spent on foreign linen. Spinners, 
bleachers, weavers, fullers, should be brought over fYoin 
Frlburg, Harlem, Dort, Dresden. Xhlldren can hnrdly 
begin too young. Similar measwes should be taken 
for the Iron manufacture; the neighbouring commons 
should be enclosed and planted to supply fuel, lliero 
are 100,000 poor now costing 4d. a day who might 
instead be earning 8d. 

The new manufactures should be protected for seven 
years by import duties on Dutch and German linen, 
and on Swedish, Flemish, and Spanish Iron. They 
should be further aided by establishing, on the Saxon 
model, liank granaries for com, at the nead of rivers, 
e.g. Banbury, Wittiey, Kadcot, Stratford. This would 
give the manufacturing populations and all the London 
handicraftsmen plenty of cheap food and drink, which 
should be prepared In public bakehouses and brew- 
houses at each populous centre. ITie rivers must be 
made navigable, particularly Trent, Thames, Cherwell, 
Stour, Avon, Wye, Dee. He had surveyed these rivers, 
and himself experimented with the Avon and the Stoui 
successfully. His plans seem to be in a transition 
stage to the later age of canals; he is sanguine that 
the rivers only want some dredging and a few lock- 

1 Lumber houses, i.e., Lombard houses, where ad* 
vances on goods were attainable. 
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gates; the only canal he names is one to join Severn 
at Welshpool to Thames at Lechlade. In this connec¬ 
tion he draws out plans for harbours, e.g. at Kingstown 
and Newliaven, and for new and cheaper dockyards at 
Wexford and at Christchurch. Other projects sketched 
in this book are a plan to prevent fires in London by 
providing special watchmen and stations for the supply 
of water and a sort of rude fire engines ; “a university 
to improve art by endowing travelling students, as is 
done in mechanics at Neuringburg’* (Nuremberg); a 
factory and water wheel for the manufacture of pins; the 
establishment of “ a sea city ” at Blackwall to accommo¬ 
date a fishing population; the encouragement of the 
fisheries by improving the supply of cheap timber, iron, 
and salt, by registering and harbouring the fishing 
busses, by giving to the trade several years' exemption 
from taxes, by naturalising iinmigrants, by creating an 
old-age and pension fund; and, finally, two full descrip¬ 
tions of the proper way to cut out the foreign tin 
plate and linen-bleaching trades by superior materials 
and by the superior methods which had already been 
demonstrated by him in actual working. 

[£den, StcUe of the Poor, p. 285.—M'Culloch, Literature 
of Pol. Econ., p. 350. — Cunningham, 7'he Growth of 
Knglieh Industry and Commerce, od. 1892, vol. II. pp. 190, 
202, *?29-255, 350.— Dove, P. B. , Elements qf FoliHcal 
(Bdinbmgh, 1854) has in an apiHMidix a diffuse 
but readable acc»mnt of Andrew Yarraiiton's chief book, 
and a eulogy of him as the “ genuine founder of |•oIitical 
economy in Englaml."—Socini England (C&aaAl and Co.) 
vol. iv. c. XV. pp. 439-60 ; c. xvi. pp. 517-31.] a. l. s. 

YEARS, Estate for. See Term of Y ears. 

YEN. 1. A gold yen weighs 25*72 grains ; 
purity 0*9. 

2. A silver yen weighs 416 grains; purity 
0-9. 

3. A Nippon Ginko {Nippon^ Ja[Kin ; (jinko^ 
Bank) yen bank-note, always exchangeable 
there for one silver yen. 

4. A paper yon must be accepted by all 
government offices, and for all payments as 
“one yen.” Its redeemable value in silver or 
gold Ls not expressly stated. 

In 1876 (at the time of a great excess of ex¬ 
portation) the paper yen wa.s at a premium of 4 
per cent above the silver yen ; after the Satsuma 
rebellion, at a time of an increased issue of paper 
money, and a great excess of importation of paper 
money, it fell greatly in value below par ; during 
the hist few years, under favourable conditions, 
with a less amount of paper money in circulation, 
and after the intervention of the bank-notes of the 
Nippon Ginko, issued in consideration of the needs 
of the money - market, the paper yen has been 
always at par with the silver yen. The iluctua* 
tions of the relations of tlie values of gold and 
silver naturally affect the value of the paper 
yen. 

5. Silver yen = 2 silver floriius, formerly always 
reckoned equal to about 4 marks, now in reality 
worth three marks only. 

[P. Mayet, AgricuUural Insurance, London, 
1893.] 

YEN. The money of account in Japan, 
and also gold and silver coins bearing the same 
name. 

The Japanese mint at Osaka was opened in 
December 1870, the currency system then 
introduced being as follows :— 

10 rin = 1 sen 
100 sen=:l yen (or dollar) 

The coins to be struck were :— 


Gold 



20 yen 

514*41 grains 

900 fine 

10 yen 

257*20 ,, 

tf 

6 yen 

128*60 „ 


2 yen 

51*44 „ 

tf 

yen 

‘15*72 „ 

,, (the standard 



of value). 

Silver:— 



50 sen 

193*00 grains 

800 fine 

20 sen 

77-2 ,, 

tt 

10 sen 

38*6 „ 

•t 

5 sen 

19*3 „ 

tf 

Copper Coins:— 


1 sen 

110 grams 


J sen 

55 „ 


1 rill 

14 


Trade Coin (silver);— 


yen 

416 graint. 

900 fine 


Gold was the standard of value, and the 
gold coins were legal tender to any amount. 
Silver coin was limited in legal tender to ten yen 
in any one payment, and copper coin to one yen. 

The issue of the trade dollar, or silver yen 
(coined either for Japanese or foreign applicants), 
was intended to facilitate the operations of foreign 
trade. So far as Japan itself was concerned, this 
silver coin was only legal tender for the payment 
of import and, export duties, aud of other taxes at 
the open ports. It could not be tendered in 
payment for any internal taxes, and was not 
current throughout the country. It was also 
ordered that ” in payment of duties and taxes at 
the open ports, the relative value of the silver yen 
and the standard gold coin will be for the present 
at the rate of 100 silver yen for 101 gold yen.” 

On the 28th February 1876, the weight of the 
silver yen was altered to 420 grains, in order to 
conform with that of the United States trade 
dollar, a coin which at that time largely circulated 
throughout* the coast towns of China, and at 
Hong-kong. Subsequently, however, by a notifi¬ 
cation of 26th November 1878, the coinage of yen 
of this increased weight was discontinued, and 
the original weight 416 grains, reverted to.‘ 

On the 27th May 1878, a notification was made 
by the prime minister of Japan to the efi'ect that 
“the trade dollar which has hitherto been coined 
forAhe convenience of commerce at the open ports, 
will henceforth be made universally current, and 
may therefore be used in making and receiving 
payments of taxes, and in all other public and 
private transactions.” 

From the 12th September 1879 the silver yen 
became the standard of value, the text of the 
notification of this further change in the currency 
system of Japan being as follows :— 

“The Japanese silver yen of 416 grains weight 
and 900 fineness will henceforth be received at 
par with Mexican dollar by every department of 
the imperial government when tendered in pay¬ 
ment of custom duties or on any other account 
opened, in Mexican dollars.” 

“ On and after the 19th instant, aforesaid yen 
shall, when tendered in payment of any sum 
payable in Mexican dollars now due. or hereafter 
to become due, be received by all Japanese subjects 
in full payment thereof.” 
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nutnber of silver yen coined and issued 
from the Japanese mint from Die time of its opeii- 
in;^, December 1«70, to the 31st March 1896, was 
ir)l,210,000. Diiiirif^ the same period the gold 
yen }»ieces struck had amounted to 2,037,055 
only. The total value, however, of the five and 
ten yen f^ohl pieces struck, being 45,890,000 and 
18,710,000 yen respectively. 

The Jajiaiifse government have announced 
their intention to revert to the gold stamlard of 
value, ami a currency law has been juissed giving 
elfect to this decision. Tliis law came into 
operation on the Tst October 1897. 

The j)riricipal provisions of the new law are as 
fidlows:— 

The standard of value is to be a gold yen 
weighing 11’574 grains of pure gold. 

(loins will be issued in gohl, silver, nickel, and 
bronze of the weights and fineness given below, 
'rhe nickel coins will contain 75 percent of copper 
and 25 per cent of nickel, the bronze pieces being 
of the composition of 95 per cent coj»per, 4 
per cent tin, and 1 per cent zinc. 


Gold Coins:— 



W(nght. 

Fineness. 

20 yen 

257*2 grains 

900 

10 yen 

128-6 „ 


5 yen 

(i4-3 „ 


Silver (Joins;— 

.50 sen 

208*0 grains 

800 fine 

20 s(Mi 



10 sen 

41-6 „ 

(1 

Nif.’kel Ooiii.s: 



5 sen 

7T9 grains 


Bronze (Joins: 



sen 

1 lO'O graiii.s 


5 rill 

55-0 „ 



GoM coins will bo legal lentlcr to any amount, 
silver coins to 10 yen, and nickel ami bronze coins 
to 1 yen. 

Worn coins diminishe<l in weight by fair wear 
and tear will 1)0 exchanged by the government 
free of charge. 

As regards coims now in use, it is provide<l that 
the “gold coins already issued shall circulate at 
twice the value of the gohl coins issued under the 
ju'ovisions of this law.” The .silver yen “shall bo 
gratlually exchanged for gold coins according to 
the convenience of the government, at, the rate of 
one gold yen for one silver yen. Pending the 
completion of the e.xcliaiige . . . .silver one yen 
coins shall be legal tender to an unlimited extent, 
at the rate of one. silver yen for one gold yen ; 
ami the suspension of their circulation shall be 
notified six months in advance by imperial ordi¬ 
nance. Any of these coins not pre.sented for 
exchange within a period of five full years 
reckoned from the day on wdiieh their circulation 
is snspendeil, shall be regarded thenceforth a.s 
bullion.” 

’rhe five sen silver coins, and the copper coins 
of the ohl currency, will continue to circulate .as 
before. 

The coinage of silver yen Inw been brouglit to a 
close from the date of the promulgation of the 
new law. K. K. A. 


YKOMANRY OF CRAFTS. See Journey* 
M.\N and Journeymen’s Societies. 

YEOMEN 

Meaning of the Term, i». (584 ; Their Numbers, p. 685; 

Their History, p. 686. 

Meaning of the Term. Students of social 
history may be misled if they rely only on 
Macaulay’s description of the yeomanry as 
“petty proprietors who cultivated their own 
fields with their own hands without affecting 
to have scutcheons, and enjoyed a modest 
competence.” It is wiser to follow, point by 
point, Sir T. Smyth liepuhliai Anglorum, 
1583, 1. xxiii.) and W. Harrison (Description 
of Emjlandt II. v. in Holinshed’s Chronicle^ 
1577). The second edition of Holinshed, 1587, 
j)p. 163b, 164b, which blends Smyth’s ami 
Harrison’s views, states that yeomen have (1) 
“ free land ” (2) worth £6 annually, or in times 
past 40s. ; and are (3) not entitleci to a crest, 
being (4) “for the most part farmers to gentle¬ 
men.” (1) includes “ free tenants ” of manorial 
lords, although W. Halo Hale insinuates tliat 
free tenants became yeomen on exchanging 
prsedial for pecuniary dues (Domesday of St. 
Paul*St p. Iv.). Again it would be difficult to 
oxcludo copyhold and customary tenants who 
are not freeholders in an ago like that of Harri- 
•son, when it recpiired an expert to distinguish 
tlnun apart. Ciiamukiilayne includes them 
(Anglia/i NotUicit 1669, pt. i. p. 179, ed. 1755), 
and so does Logan in Giiillim’s Herahh'y (1679), 
and so does W. Marshall (Morfolk, 1787, vol. 
i. p. 7, and most Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land “statesmen” were customary freehold 
tenants. Again Smyth's and Harrison’s words 
directly recall those of tlie statute of 1429 
which created those 40s. freeholders whose 
votes ruled England for 400 years, and of 
whom lessees for life were important members. 
In 1726 Swrj T Travels, pt. iii. ch. 

8) and in 1765 Rlackstone (Commentaries, bk. 
i. ch. 12) identified yeomen with duly qualified 
rural voters. Chamberlayne’s “yeomen free- 
holders ” who were “ more in number and richer 
than in any country of the like extent in 
Europe,” refer largely to lessees for life. The 
wide prevalence of the lease for life was due 
jiartly to the fact that it had been substituted 
for a copyhold for life (E. Laurence, Duty of a 
Steward^ 1727, pp. 69, 60), but chiefly to the 
fact that it conferred a vote (E. Wakefield, 
Ireland, 1812, ii. 300). Further, Harrison’s 
“these are they that in times past made all 
France afraid,” is unintelligible if it means 
that Frenchmen quailed before a lessee for life 
while they viewed a lessee for years with 
iiidilferenco; and (4) suggests that, like 
Bacon, he drew no hard and fast line between 
farmer and farmer. Bacon, too, attributes 
tlie French conquests to our yeoman infantry, 
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nrhom he defines as the middle people between 
gentlemen and peasants,” and ho writes of the 
“tenancies for years, lives, and at will where¬ 
upon much of the yeomanry lived ” (IVorkSy vi. 
94). In the great rebellion “the middle 
people” in this sense foxight on the same side, 
so probably in the French wars. IjA n m k ii's first 
sermon before Edward VI., “My father was a 
yeoman, but had no land of his own,” at £4 
rent (ed. Arber, p. 39), clearly dubs a tenant 
farmer yeoman. The author of Britannia 
Langaens wrote, in 1680, “our late wealthy 
yeomanry are forced to sink their rents or . . . 
fling up their farms ” {Early English tracts on 
Commerce, 1866, p. 377; cp. MA.ssiE, .^rtf2/sa^ 
Means, 1767, p. 46) j and Lord Taafe uses the 
word of leaseholders only {Observations, 1766, 
p. 13). If thes) writers could not, still less 
could strict economists consistently exclude the 
general body of tenant farmers once they in¬ 
cluded lessees for life—a class whoni they 
unanimously put on a lower level than other 
lessees (Dffoe, Tout ihro'ugh Great Britain, 
1726, ed. 1753, ii. 46 ; A. Smith, Wealth of 
NatUms, bk. iii. ch. ii. and iv., pp. 174a, 
186a, ed. M‘Culloch ; Jas. Caird, English Agri¬ 
culture, 1851, p. 50). Con.’^equently, there 
has been a tendency during the last century 
either to include or to exclude every one who 
could be called a tenant farmer. A. Smith 
calls all English farmers yeomen, adding that 
“a great part” of them are lessees for life (7.c.), 
A. Young’s yeoman rarely occurs, but is 
always owner pure and simple. But the wide 
prevalence down to 1832 of the political sense 
of the terra has caused much confusion ; thus 
Caird, while rejoicing over the promotion of 
Devonshire lessees for life into lessees for years, 
never dreams that yeomanry are being extirpated 
{l.c,) ; indeed all writers since 1832 exclude 
all tenant farmers from the privileged cate¬ 
gory, and then wonder why yeomen have 
disappeared. (2) Every writer draws only 
a lower limit. Chamberlayne gives as their 
income £40 to £50, £100 to £200, or £200 
to £400, the first class being commonest. 
In Cumberland and Westmoreland they have 
£5 or £10 to £50 ; in Surrey £200 to £400 
(see Beports to the Board of Agriculture, 1793- 
1817, presided over by Sir J. Sinclair, West¬ 
moreland, p. 18, Surrey, p. 73). 

One of Marshall’s Midland yeomen had 
£2000 a year. A. Young wrote “ Of all the 
divisions of landed property, that which is most 
to be approved is small and middling proprietors 
occupying their own estates, but not being 
gentlemen,” and instances Suffolk yeomen of 
£200 to £400 per annum {Armais, vii. 623). 
“ Respectable,” “independent ” are the Homeric 
epithets applied to them. Kay uses “ yeomen ” 
as something more than “peasant propiietors” 
{Free Trade in Land, 1879, pp. 106, 113, etc.). 
These qualifications ought perhaps to exclude 


the WTltshiro “yardlandcrs” (Marshall’s ^6- 
slract of the Reports. Southern Counties, i). 
206 ; contrast J. Phillip, Memoirs of W. Smith, 
1844, p. 1), and the 144 co-owners of 3500 
acres at Kiiioii {Abstract, Eastern Reports, p, 
101), and thoho. peasant owners of Axholme, 
who still thrive and multiply; and wo should 
look for the analogue of yeomen in the middle- 
sized owners of foreign countries. In a recent 
report this middle class to 115 acres) were 
said to own more of Franco than either large 
owners or })easant proprietors, and to have 
increased between 1862 am' loS2 from 636,309 
to 727,222, while the letiing of land decreased 
from 27*49 to 27*09 pr cent {Earl. Reports, 
1890-91, vol. 83, ]). 62' (3) This point has 

little importance after the last visitation of the 
Heralds (1686), but survives in A. Young who, 
in his Southern Tour (p)\ 47, 70) and Rural 
Economy (Essay V.), refers to owner-farmers 
who are not called yeomen, and in modern 
reluctance to class fai ming squires and clergy 
as yeomen. It should be added to (4) that all 
writers by tacit consent exclude lessors except 
Brodrick {English Land, 1881, p. 173). 

Their Numbers. (1) Domesday book, which 
omits the four, northern counties, and possibly 
all who paid rent only (Nasse, p. 35), estimates 
English lords at 9271, Villkins at 108,407, 
free tenants at 35,474. (2) Gregory Kino (mis¬ 
quoted in C. Davbnant, Works, ii. 185, 
Macaulay, Rae, Prothero, and others) in his 
Natural Observations, etc. upon the state of 
England, 1696, says there were 26,686 nobles, 
esquires, clergy, and gentlemen, 40,000 larger 
and 140,000 lesser “freeholders,” and 160,000 
“farmers.” Assuming that “farmers” do 
not, then freeholders ” must moan farmer- 
owners and lessees for life, and must also 
mean copyholders and customary tenants, in¬ 
cluding lessors and owners of minute patches 
upon those common fields which, according to 
J. Laurence {System of Agriculture, 1726, p. 
45), covered one-third of the land. But it is 
useless to make critical assumptions about a 
vagiiely-expressed guess for which the author 
gives no grounds. (3) A. Young selected some 
260 farms at random, and generalising to the 
kingdom at large, estimated English farmers 
once as 111,498 {Northern Tour, iv. 341, 364), 
later at 57,040 {^Eastern Tour, iv. 462), and so 
on (cp. Letters to the Yeomanry, pp. 37, 60). 
(4) Beeke says there were “at least 200,000 
proprietors ” in England and Wales in 1800 

Observations on the Income Tax, 1801, p. 21). 

5) Our “New Domesday Book” (1874, vol. 
Ixxii.) filled in owners from the race-books in 
each parish, urban and rural; but it was not 
the business of rating authorities to fill in 
owners’ names; so that the return being 
founded on irresponsible local hearing is worth¬ 
less for our purpose. (6) According to our 
“agricultural statistics” for England (1887-97) 
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rented farais were, in 1895, 313,478; owned 
farms 48,601 ; farms partly rented and partly 
owned were 18,100 ; and 14 per cent of English 
farm lands were farmed by owncra. “ Owners ’* 
include squires with farms in hand, clergy with 
glebe lands over an acre, and possibly some 
copyhohlers. These are the only trustworthy 
general statistics since Domesday Book ; (2), 
(3), and (4) ought never to have been or to be 
([noted by social historians. 

Thdr Ifistory. (1) In the 16th century 
hereditary co[»y]ioldL‘r3 were cajoled out of their 
lioldings or commonable rights (Strypo’s Eccl. 
Man. II. i. 172 and 439), and Yaiidlands were 
[lurchased (W. Stalford's Compendious Ex¬ 
amination^ etc.f 1581, PamphtcUcTf v. 297), but 
the first proccs.s must have been rare since 43 
Kdw. III. and? Jildw. IV., when villeins vindi¬ 
cated tluiir rightsas copyholders; and the second 
process may or may not mean that cottagers grew 
up into yeomen. Further, Latimer and M(H!K 
{Utopia^ ed. Arbor, 38, 41, etc.) do not inveigh 
against these evils, but against the evictions and 
rack-rents of lessors, and the adding of farm to 
farm by tenants (Strype, 11. i. 167); and all 
the acta which directly limit the .size of farms 
ref(!r exclusively to ‘Metten farms" (4 Hy. VII. 
c. 16 and c. 19 ; 25 lly. VIII. c. 13 §§ 7-14 ; 

27 lly. VIII. c. 22 ; 2 & 3 Phil, and M. c. 2); 

80 that tluur eilcct was to make squires farm 
their own land, a process which Mr. Leadham 
has vividly illustrated (Royal Historical Society, 
Jhinmlay of Enclosures, 1517-18, ed. Leadham, 
1897, [>. 70), and which a second series of acts 
(0 Hy. VTII. c. 5 ; 7 Hy. VIII. c. i. ; 6 

and 6 Ed. VI. c. 5 ; 39 Eliz. c. 1 and c. 2), 

aimed at arresting. The crisis which was 
caused by the substitution of largo i)astoral for 
small agricultural farms allccted tenant-farmers 
mainly if not solely. “Tenant-farmers," of 
course, include those who held for life, whether 
hy frceliold or copyhold tenure. (2) In the ISth 
and loth centuries two contradictory myths ob¬ 
scure history, (a) “There existed a race of 
men in the country, besides the goutleraen and 
hirsbandmcn, called yeomanry, men who culti¬ 
vated tlnnr own property, consisting chieily of 
farms . . , tlie pride of the nation in war and 
peace ; hardy, l)rave, and of good morals ; by 
the influx of riches and a cliange of manners 
they were lu'arly annihilaled in the year 1750, 
and are now but faintly remembered " (Letter 
to Sir T. 0. Bunhury, 1795, British Museum, 
T. 1466), com]>. Marshall’s Abstract. Western 
Counties, p. 125), is a mere echo of Rousaeaii’s 
primitive man, hut suggested to Karl .Maux, 
liaveloyo, and numerous otiiors, sober history. 
ip) The second myth is that the end of last 
century witnessed the heyday of the since 
vanished yeomanry, and the Sinclair Reports 
are cited as evidence. But their references to 
Devonshire and West Dorsetshire (Marshall’s 
Abstract» Southei'n Counties, 268, 654, 670), to 


the 9000 ^‘freeholders*’ of Kent' (Boys, ed. 
1813, p. 28), and 5790 freehold voters for 
Gloucestershire (Rudge, p. 34), and North 
Riding freehold electors (Tuke, pp. 28, 30), 
refer to districts in which life lessees were 
exceptionally numerous ; and Homer’s “there 
is scarce any county in which the number of 
freeholders does not turn out upon an election 
poll much more considerable than formerly" 
(Essay on fnclosure, 1766, p. 15), very likely 
refers to similar districts. Mavor (Berks, 
1808, p. 113) wrote that “one-third of the 
whole county is occupied by the proprietors of 
the soil ” ; but he assumed that the remaining 
two-thirds were occupied by yearly tenants 
or lessees for years, consequently under “pro- 
j)rietor8 " he must have included copyholders, 
etc., who were doubtless one-third of the 
county. Bishton’s ‘‘ infinite yeomen’s estates ’’ 
in Shropshire (Shropshire, 1794, p. 31) 
dwindled down on a closer inspection to “ 3000 
copyholders and freeholders ’’ (Plyniley, Shrop¬ 
shire, 1803, p. 91). Brown’s Derbyshire yeo¬ 
men (Derbyshire, 1794, p. 14), and Kent’a 
Norfolkshire yeomanry 1796, p. 125), 

meant tenant farmers. To come now to history. 
A. Young perhaps thought that owner-farmers 
of a certain class were diminishing : “there are 
some parts of England (wliere small yeomen still 
remain) that resemble Bcarne" (Travels in 
France, ed. 1889, p. 61); “small" means 40 
to 80 acjres (ed. 1794, ii. p. 412), and he means 
enclosed land ; “still," of course, may mean that 
A. Young believed the Rousseauesque myth. 
He add.s, “small properties are found every¬ 
where" in France “ to a degree we have no idea 
of in England," where they were “exceedingly 
rare " {ib. 402). John Arbuthnot (Inquiry into 
the Price of Provisions, 1773, pp. 126, 139, cited 
by Toynbee as A. Young) deplores “ the loss of 
ouryeomanry," by which bemoans theabsorption 
of small by large hereditary freeholders, a 
phenomenon noted too by A. Hunter (Geo7'gical 
Essays, 1803, vol. iv. p. 108) ; but Arbutunot 
derives his facts from Dr. Price’s figures (Ofcscrm- 
tio7is on Reversionary Payments, published the 
year after Goldsmith’s Deserted Village), which 
eventually proved the opposite of what they 
were meant to prove (Chalmers’s Estimate, 1803, 
p. 216), and, as Arbuthnot admitted, were 
meant to prove the very different thesis that 
where wealth accumulates men decay, and that 
tenant-farmers \ycre turning pluralisLs. This 
[duralising tendency of tenant-farmers is also 
deprecated by S. Addington (Enquiry into en¬ 
closing open fields, 1772) and T. Wright (Slmrt 
address on the Monopoly of Small Farms, 1796), 

I “ A Qentleman of Wales, 

A Knight of Gales, 

And a I.aird of the North Couutrin, 

Hut a Yeoman of Kent 

With his Yearly Rent 

He will buy them out all three.” 

Old Bhyme. 
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aud the Siridair Reports {Abstract, Sovihem | 
Counties^ 157, 247, 330, Midlands^ 83) in cerUin 
districts; and for a reason obvious to us, but 
not to them, this tendency is sometimes noted 
as most active in those counties where there 
was money going and wages were high {Abstract, 
Northern CoimtieSf 259, 282 ; op. W. Stafford’s 
pamphlet, l,c, p. 260). Consolidation, too, was 
the necessary preliminary and avowed object of 
the enclosure of intermingled copyhold estates 
(Davis, Wiltshire^ 1813, pp. 48, 49). It 
is difficult to suppose that this movement 
did not implicate farmer-owners in some dis¬ 
tricts. In two large and four small districts 
this implication of farmer - owners can be 
traced. In Cumberland and Westmoreland 
the small “statesmen" disappeared with the 
disappearance of tlie hand-loom (Wordsworth 
in Fro$e IVwks, ii. 263, 286, and in Sir H. 
Bunbury’s Correspondence of Hanmcrt 440, 
and in The Brothers ; cp. OeiUleman*B Afo/ja- 
zinCf 1806, p. 871; Pringle’s JVestinoreland, 
p. 40), and are now nearly extinct (Caird’s 
English Agriculture, 1861, p. 360 ; Pari, Re¬ 
ports, 1881, vol, xvi. p. 236 ; 1895, vol. xvii., 
“Cumberland," p. 32). Marshall’s 300 of 
Pickering {Yorkshire, p. 20)*; Stevenson's 
Portland Colony {Dorsetshire, p. 76); Th. 
Rogeks’ Hampshire village {Siac Centuries, p, 
602). A. Young’s yeomen of the rcdland dis¬ 
trict of Oxfordshire {Oxfordshire, p. 16) have 
followed in their wake. Further, in Kent and 
Essex, farmers are mentioned in the Sinclair 
Reports as purchasing their holdings; and 
yeomen owners existed in Lincolnshire; they 
are still as numerous as ever they were in 
Kent and Lincolnshire {Pari, Reports, 1881, 
xvi. 385 et seq, ; 1882, xv. 299); and still exist 
in Essex (PaW. Reports, 1894, xvi, pt. i. p. 62). 
A. Young’s accounts of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and Vancouver’s accounts of Hampshire yeomen 
still hold {Pari, Reports, 1894, vol. xvi. pt. 
hi. pp. 203, 204 ; 1896, vol. xvii., “Norfolk,” 
p. 36). Add that individuals have withered here 
and there, and their place has been inadequately 
supplied by gentlemen farmers on the one hand 
and by allottees under inclosure acta since 1846 
on the other hand (Caird’s Landed Interest, 
123 et seq,), and beyond this farmer-owners 
(if we except the squire of Coke’s type and the 
Villein who passed through the stage of copy 
holder into that of labourer) have not playec 
a great part in our history, and have only 
been important when inextricably intermingled 
with the great body of tenant-farmers or voters. 
They have for the most part kept outside th« 
main stream of development, which has beei 
from the manor to the triple system of to-day. 

[Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii 596.— 
Nasse, Agriauttvral Community, trans. 1872.— 
Seebohm in Fortnightly Review, N.S. vii. 226 
—A. Toynbee, Industrial Rsoolution, ch. 6.—J 
Kae, Contemporary Remew, October 1883 ; comp 


Irentano, Agrarpoliiik, 1897, p. 123.—H. Traill, 
^ial England, 1897, vi, 82.—A. Meitzen, Siede- 
ung und Agraruoesen der West-Oermanen, 1895, 
i seq., ii. 119 et passim.'] J. n. ii. 

YOUNG, AiiTHun (1741-1820), the most 
loteworthy of Fr.glish writers on agi’iculture, 
»me of a Suffolk tamily. After being engaged 
n farming for a few years, he began his career 
is a writer on .agricultural subjects with The 
Farmer's Letters in 1767. I'or the next thirty- 
eight years an increasing siream of books and 
pamphlets, many of which passed into several 
editions, and were Lran.latc;l into French and 
German, poured from his i‘on. He travelled 
up and down England for months at a time, 
making the careful obser aiona published in 
his series of Tours; and for the same purpose 
he travelled in Ireland in the years from 1773 
to 1776 ; he founded the Annals of Agriculture 
in 1783, and contributed largely to its forty-six 
volumes ; his journeys in France in 1787-1790 
produced his most considerable work, the Travels 
in France, since recognised as the best authority 
for the condition of that country on the eve 
of the revolution; and in 1793 he became 
secretary of the newly-established board of 
agriculture. 

Young’s place in history is due, first, to his 
remarkable qualities as a keen observer, which 
give his works a permanent value as sources of 
information on the conditions of his time ; and, 
secondly, to his own considerable share in 
stimulating the movement for the substitution 
of large farming for small, of enclosures for 
open fields, and of rotation of crops for periodi¬ 
cal tallows. It would be a mistake to regard 
him as an economic theorist; his utterances 
on such sulyects as rent and wages are all 
determined by his desire to increase the produce 
of agriculture ; and he was no stickler for 
system or consistency. His best known phrase 
“The magic of property turns sand to gold "— 
which has been repeated incessantly since 
J. S. Mill quoted it in his chapter on peasant 
proprietors—is a thoroughly characteristic one. 

[The Autobiography of Arthur Young, with 
selections from his correspondence, has recently 
(1897) been printed under the editorship of Miss 
Betham-Edwards. The most important of his 
works were the following: The Farmer's Letters to 
the People of England (1767).— A Six Weeks' 
Tour through the Southern Counties of England 
and Wales (1768).—A Six Months' Tour through 
the North of England Rural (Economy 

(1770).— The Farmer's Tour through the East of 
England (1771).— The F'arwter's Calendar (1771). 
— Political Arithmetic (1774); pt. ii. (1779).— A 
Tour in Ireland (1780).— Travels in France (1792). 
—General Views of the Agriculture of Suffolk 
(1794), Lincoln (1799), Hertfordshire (1804), 
Norfolk (1804), Essex (1807), Oxfordshire (1809), 
Sussex (1793) was the work of his son, Rev. Arthur 
Young.— General Rjeport on Inclosures (1807). 
There has been a new and inexpensive edition of 
the Tour in Ir^nd, ed. A. W, Hutton (1802); 
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t<i the second volume of the latter is appended 
an exhaustive bibliography by J. P. Anderson.^ 
Among the numerous commeuts and critical 
essays upon Young may be mentioned T. R. 
Malthus, The Principle of Population, 8th ed. 
pp. 449-455. -J. S. Mill, Principles of Political 
Kcorum}!, bk. ii. ch. vi. 7.—H. Baudrillart in 

Puhlicisles modernes (1863).— R. R. Prothero, 
Pioneers awl Projre.^:s of Kwjlish Farming (1888), 
ch. vi. - P. S. Stevenson in The Westminster 
Review, cxxxix. (1893), p. 109 ; and, above all, for 
Young’s personality, Leslie Stephen in The Na¬ 
tional lieoiew, xxvii. (1896), p. 489.] w. j. a. ^ 
The lirst and foremost feature of A. Young’s 
two great books on Fiance (ed. 1794) and Ireland 
(od. 18912) is that utility in a materialistic sense 
is tlieir ideal. lie prefers turnips to “fat 
ecclesiastics” (/'V., i. 77), and write.s in the very 
si»irit of Mandisvillk, that “a king had better 
make love to a handsome woman,” like Louis XV., 
“ than to his neighbour’s provinces,” like Frederick 
tlio Great (fip. 82, 265). He hates military history 
(p. 255), «listaut dominions (pp. 193, 437), war 
debts (p. 576), the middle ages (p. 67), grand,s 
seigneurs (j). 02), jobbing gentlemen, and idlers, 
too feudal in their ideas to occupy themselves with 
tratle {Ir., ii. 26, 248), with the hatred of Tuckeu, 
and for the same reason—they are so much waste. 
But utility, though tlio test of political and social 
health, is not with him the sole spring of individual 
action ; “ prejudice and habit govern mankind as 
much even ns their interest” (p. 128), and though 
ho loves the naturalness of Roussbau [Fr., i. 22, 
72), like Buukk he condemns “natural right” as 
anhistorical (p. 119). Secondly, ho traces economic 
evils to political causes ; the French and Irish 
had a better soil than the Fnglish, but no spirit 
of freedom, and were therefore backward (/'V., i. 
80 ; /r., ii. 55). Lavkhunb pointed the converse 
moral as to Fngland (1855). The French Land Tax 
discouraged imi)rovenients, and, as T. Campbell 
(1777) said, Phil. Survey, p. 251, the Irish anti- 
(kitholic laws penalised industry but not religion 
{fr., ii. 66), His belief that “govenliiient” was 
the “one all-powerful cause” (/'V., i. 43) of that 
misery which he saw, istlio secret of his optimistic 
forecast; and sometimes he expresses pure Lais.sez- 
Fairk doctrines. Thus he writes: “The solo policy 
... is freedom; let the stale take no party” 
as between agriculture and manufactures (p. 437); 
ho argues for “aKsolute freedom” (pp. 673, 625), 
and Ins proofs that French measures, meant to 
av(wt, created famine (pp. 489-498, 625, etc,), and 
that Irish measures, meant to stimulate, dis¬ 
couraged the wool and silk trade (/r., ii. 133), 
and that the Irish bounty on linen was an 
impertinenco, and that inland carriage of corn 
was an extravagance (pp. 157-188), are worthy 
of A. Smith at his best; but ho does not quote 
A. Smith here, nor, we believe, elsewhere, except 
as a historian of prices. He wishes the state to 
bo neutral a.s to small farms {Fr., i. 407, but see 
p. 417 ; comp. Aniials, vii. 510), and “diffused,” 

i. e. integrated, village industries {Fr., i. 573 ; /r., 

ii. 216), although both, he thought, weakened 
Ireland and France. Segregated or town manu¬ 
factures were his ideal as well as that of Steuaut. 
But all this wisdom illustrated by examjde came 


to him only through his eyes ; and when it clashed 
with another empiric truth, e.g. the truth—traced 
by him to Davbnant (why not Sir W. Temple ?), 
but based on his own English, Irish, and French 
comparative statistics—that high rents, prices, and 
wages are signs (he once wrote “ causes,” Northern, 
Tour, iv. 343, 376) of wealth, the man who wrote 
“ a free import and export ” of corn “ would be the 
very best police of that commodity” {Annals, iii. 
419; It., ii. 338) began to dread American com¬ 
petition {PoL Ar. (1774), p. 279), apd with 
Malthus resisted the free - trade movement 
championed by Ricardo. The comparative 
statistics referred to demonstrated what J. Tucker 
argued a priori that “labour is generally in 
reality the cheapest where it is nominally the 
dearest” (i<>., i. 565), i.e. in England; and so 
with rents. 

Young’s English, like his French and Irish 
tours, fall roughly into two divisions: first a 
diary, then a summary. But the English tours 
are non-political, and are rather notes for books 
than books. The English tours suggested those 
of Marshall and Si.n’olair, and all these sug¬ 
gested the English Reports, the emquttes of the 
French directorate, and the surveys authorised 
by the Irish House of Commons, 10th March 1800. 
The Reports contain a summary and no diary. 
Most of each report treats of practical husbandry, 
including ch. vi. on enclosures. Of the rest the 
first chapter is on physical geography; chaps, 
ii. and iv. are juristic, and relate but somewhat 
meagrely to tenures, leases. Yeomen, etc.; chaps, 
xiv. and XV. are economical in title, and give 
statistical data as to wages, e.g. of the boarded 
farm servant whom he preferred, and who was 
then disappearing; population, which he thought 
increasing; farmers’ capital, which he thought 
should be £5 an acre; rent, usually ^ of the 
gross produce; and net profits, i.e. the amount 
taken “free” of rent, tythe, rates, etc., to market. 
Apropos of poor rates, he notes that “box clubs” 
ami the policy of “three acres and a cow” did, 
and that workhouse manufactures and pauper 
allotments did not, decrease poor’s rates. Apropos 
of population, he proposed a census in his Pro¬ 
posals to the Legislature for Numbering the People, 
1771 ; and believed that no country had too few, 
though some, e.g. France, had too many people 
(cp. Wales). On slave-labour, parish settlement 
laws, relief to large families, and radicalism as 
opposed to whiggery, his conclusions are those 
of Tucker, but his method is always different. 

fl’he following are references to A. Young:— 

(1) Hy agronomists J. Anderson, Essays (1796), iii. 4. 
—P. Balsamo, Memorie inedife (1845), pp. iv. 2, 8, etc.— 
K. Cairtl, English .4grricMliure(1850), pp. ix. 144, etc.—A. 
Coventry, DiscowrsM (1808), p. 187.—Lconce de Lavergne, 
Rural Economy of England, Scotla7id, and Ireland (1855), 
pi>. 11, 146, 148, 343, etc.; Pref. to French translation of 
Travds in Fra/ice (1860); iconomie rurale de la France, 
2nd ed. (1861), pp. 23, 50-59.—J. R. M'CulIoch, Statistical 
Account of the British Empire, 4th ed., 1854 (contains 
many extracts from Reports).—J. Simonde de Sismondi, 
Agriculture Tosoane (1801), pp. 4, 13, etc.—A. D. Thaer, 
Englische Txindioirthscha/t: Einleitung (179S), pp. 40-63; 
Beitr&ge (1800X vol. ii. pp. 254-264. —B. Wakefield, 
Account of Ireland (IS12).—1). Zolla in Say et Chaillet, 
Diet. dltc. Pol. (1892). 

(2) By juristic historian.s: —G. Hannsen, Agrar* 
historisehe Ahhandlungen (1880), voL i. pp. 484 et seq.— 
Sir H. Maine, Early History if Institutions (1875), pp 
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121 ei sfg.- A. MciLzen, Siethlung uvd AgrarnTsm der 
West (Jennanen (1895), vol. ii. p. li]9. — B. Nasso. 
Agricultural ComTnunitg nf the Middle Ages (mi), pp. 3 
tt seq.—J. Rae, “Why have the Yeomanry Perishe«it’’ 
in Contemp Rev^ xliv. 546. 

(3) By writers on Poor Law: —J. Bentham, Pauper 
Management, Pref.—J. Bonar, Mdlthus and his Work, 
p. 380.—W. CunninKham, Growth of English Industry 
(1802), il. 607.—F. M. Eden, State of the Poor (1797), 
vol. i. pp. 340, 485.—Sir G. C. Lewis, Local Distuihanees 
in Ireland (1836). p. 56. 

(4) By social historiansA. Babeau, Ui vie rurale 
dans Vancienne France (1883).—Cunningham, Lecky, and 
Sir G. C. Lewi.s, u\n supra.—K. Traill, Sodal England, 
vol. V. (1896), 452-469. 

(5) By statistical historians Chalmers, Estimate 
(1782), pp. 378, 179.—W. Cunningham, l.c., vol. ii. p. 
691.—A. de Foville, Le morcellement (1886).—W. E. H. 
Jjecky, Hist, o/Bngr. (1883-90), vol. i. p. 663; vol. v. p. 
384; vol. vi. p. 190. —B. Prothero, l.r., pp. 269, 281. 
—J. E. T. Rogers, Industrial and Commercial History 
(1892V—H. V. Sybel, French Revolution, trans. by Perry, 
vol. I. pp. 28, 26, 27, 30, 87. etc.—Tooke and Newmarcn, 
Hist. Qj Prices (1867), vol. vl. pp. 886-892.] J. d. r. 

[Young was a iSutfolk man, he passed his boy¬ 
hood und much of his later life at Brad field, ne.ar 


ZACCHIA, L. (17th century). An Emilian 
jurist. 

Zacchia was the author of a Latin treatise on 
wages which deserves mention for the rarity of the 
consideration of that subject in tbe days when he 
wrote. He distinguishes different forms of wage.s, 
but he was unable to make a comprehensive study 
of a phenomenon, such as wage.s, which wa.s the 
exception at that time ; the two distinct classes— 
workmen and employers—not being then fully 
formed. Zacchia regards wages as the reward for 
any description of work, and he gives very little 
thought to workmen’s wages. He limits himself to 
the statement that an adequate wage is fixed by a 
monarch or by law, by custom or contract, and 
failing these by a judge, who in fixing them should 
take account of the ability of the workman, the 
quality of his work, and the price of food. Zacchia 
studies the judicial effects on wages of alterations 
in the value of money. 

Traciaius de salario seu operariorum mercede, 
1658. 

[See Graziaui, Le idee ecoiKmiche degli econmnisti 
efniiliani e romagnoli, 1893.] u. r. 

ZA CHAR IAS, Otto (19th century), a doctor 
in Silesia, wrote; 

Die Oefahrdun^ dcr socialen Wohlfahrt dutch 
die zu fruhen Eheschliesswngen der Besitzlolen 
(1880). 

ZANON, Antonio (1696-1770), was born at 
Udine, and was a merchant, a manufacturer, and 
student of economics. In Friuli he improved 
the cultivation of the mulberry-tree and the silk 
trade, and established a silk manufactory in 
Venice. He founded the Societd Georgica in 
Udine for the promotion of agriculture. 

Zanon left many letters and works on agrarian 
economics, agriculture, and commerce, and the silk 
industry ; all his works were reprinted in nine 
volumes in Udine (1828-1831). Theoretically he 
followed the school of Genovesi, that is to say, he 
advocated a moderate mercantilism, but his writ¬ 
ings are chiefly of practical importance, 
voii. ni 


Bnry St. Edmunds, nn estate which remained in 
his family till 1896. The influence of his surround¬ 
ings is visible in all his writings.] 

YOUNG, Major Gavin, of the Bengal army, 
described by McCulloch as “a gentleman of 
talent and varied attainments” {Literature of 
Political Pfeommy, p. 109), wrote : 

Observations on the Opinions (f several Writers 
on various historical, political, and victaphyskal 
Questions, Calcutta, 1817, 8vo (contains articles 
on “Funding System,’* Finance,” and 

“Distinction between Productive and Unproduct¬ 
ive Labour ”).— An Inquiry in to the Expediency cf 
applying the. Principles of CMonial Policy to the 
Government of India, london, 1822, 8vo.— A 
Further Inquiry into the E: pediency, etc., London, 
1827, 8vo (both anonymo .h ; to induce English¬ 
men to settle in India).— An hssay on the 
Mercaiitile Theory of Wealth, Calcutta, 1832, 8vo 
(defending the theory). H. R. t. 


Dell* agricoltura, arti, commercio, ec., Lettere, 
1763-67.— Della uiilitd morale, economica epolitica 
ddU accademie di agricoltura, etc., 1771.—[See 
Krrera, Storia deW economia politica nei secoli 
XVII e XVIII negli Stati della Repuhblica 
Veneta, 1877 Piemonte, Antonio Zanon, econo- 
mista friuliano, 1891.] U. R. 

ZECCHI, Leuo (1632-1610). 

A political writer and theologian of Brescia. 

In his writings he discusses various economic 
subjects? his treatise on usury traces usury in 
different contracts and in its different forms, 
according to the strict ideas prevailing in his day. 

His work on the political method to be 
followed by a monarch bears on the question of 
food-supply—he advocates encouraging agricul ture, 
the import of provisions, fixed prices for food, and 
the infliction of penalties on monopolists ; further 
he would promote the arts, forbid the export of 
raw material ami the emigration of skilled 
artisaus. 

On the subject of taxation and its different 
forms he gives the preference to the CisNS (q.v. ) or 
general taxation of hereditary estates; this 
opinion was also held by Mancini, and was 
traditional in Italy, based on the still surviving 
conception of the Roman census and the theory 
of taxation as interpreted and carried out by the 
Italian communes in the middle ages. He perceives 
without tlioroughly understanding it, the fact—so 
obvious to us—that increase of population depends 
on the increase of the means of subsistence. 

Tractatus de usuris, 1598.— PolUicomm, sive 
deprincipe et prindpatus^ administratione, 1600.— 
Xiin tre, authore Ldw Zechio, theologo, Verona, 
1600.— De juribus principalum, Verona, 1603. 

[See Supino, La scienza economica in Italia, 
etc., 1888.—Gobbi, V economia politica, etc., 
1889. — Ricca Salerno, Storia ddle dottrim 
finanziarie in Italia, 1881.] U. B. 

ZECCHINO. See Sequin. 

ZEMINDAR (literally “landholder”), de¬ 
notes the Indian farmer of a Land-tax, who 
between the Mughal and British conquests 

2 T 
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cl.iitncfl lonlsliip over the soil. The laiifi-tax 
wa^, in tlie laws of Manu (500 n.O.), a right to 
^th prodiice, under tlie Mughal laws to Jrd 
value of the produce of llie .soil. The farmer 
retained, .say I’ytli tlie land - tax, and was 
apjKiinted for life, hut his son or son.s succeeded 
on paying Iine.s. A.s the central power decayed 
he usurj)cd hereditary rights, rights to the soil, 
and to niaki; arhitrary levies on its occupants. 

'riie first Ilriti.sh land settlement \va.s that 
by liord Cornwallis (1 703) of Ihmgal; in which 
he troah'd with larg(! zemindars, each of whom 
was irgaided as owning a village or several 
villages, inclinling the waste, hut excluding 
certain free, or n(\'irly free cst.ites, called 
“talmi," carved out of the huger unit. The 
chief flaws in this .scheme were that (1) it was 
permanent (iiermanent settlements were finally 
condemned in 1882); (2) it .alienated the 
waste (see Sir J. Caird, thd Land and 

the. rcopie, p. 95) ; and (3) ignored (o) the 
status of the Kvot —whom it regarded as an 
Kngli.sh tenant prior to the Agricultural Ilold- 
iiig.s Acts, hut whom suhscqiient legi.slaiion in 
1859 and 1S85 lias turned into something like 
the KugUsh cojjyhohhw ; {b) and the relation 
of co-proprietors in village communities. 

In the vill.’ige community—from which Sir II. 
.MaiJio tries to derive other forms of tenure, hut 
which is unknown in tln^ laws of Manu—a 
group of familio.s are found who take rent or 
.services from tin* ai tis;iu ofliclals ; and some¬ 
times the domin.int group employ others to 
jfiongh, etc. Tiny cxi.st all over the North- 
West Pi'ovinces ami r.inj.ah. There the state 
trt’.it.s witli the community—represented by its 
council of ciders,— hut usually in.akes one 
member .stand .surety for the ro.st. The state 
lesru'vcsa fr.ictiou, usually of what we should 
call the total l.iir rents of the village, includ¬ 
ing waste. 'I'his tenure is c.illed “ ZamiiidArl 
mushtarka”; settlements like Unit of Bengal 
being called Zamindari Khalis” ; but the settle- 
niont is usihdly callo<l “Mahal,” village, to 
distingui.sh it from the individualism of the 
normal “Zam'mdari” settlements. In Oudh 
both forms ol settlement are sometimes applic¬ 
able to the same area. 

Economists adciuce, facts .such as these to 
show that ill the beginning there was no difier- 
eiico “hotween the power which gives the right 
to tax and the power which confers the right 
toexat'trent (II. M.aine, Communities, 

1876) ; th.it “ the distinction between a tax 
and a rent is merely “a matt«'r of amount” 
(Sir (ir. C.implxdl in Sysfems of Land 2\'nurc 
(Oobden Ulub), p. 219); that is to say, either 
to «ieduee rents from taxi’s, or, with Ivielianl 
.lONEs, Literary (1859), pp. 279-290, 

taxes from rent. 

[B. 11. Baden Powtdl, Land Revenue and 
Tenure in RritLsh India (1891) (the best .short 
luoount) ; Lind Sydems of British India, 3 vols. 


(1802); Indian Village Community (1896); and 
Sir (1. Campbell, uli supra. Yule and Burnett’.s 
Ilnhson Jobson, a glossary of Anglo Indian words.] 

j. D. u. 

ZERBT, Giovanni Antonio ( 16 th century). 
A Milanese merchant. 

During his travels he studied the Spanish and 
Sicilian banks, especially the bank of San Giorgio 
of Genoa (Banks, Early European), and con¬ 
ceived the idea of establishing a similar bank in 
Milan ; he wrote three dialogues on this subject. 
In the first, Zerbi proposes the establishment of 
banks in general, in the second he exjilains their 
organisation, and in the third he completes his 
explanation by illustrating the advantages of the 
institution he proposes. On the general theory of 
money he falls into serious errors. The results of 
the bank of S.ant Ambrogio, promoted by Zerbi, 
were very unsatisfactory ; it was started in 1598, 
and was .almost bankriijit in 1630 ; it was then 
converted into an olliee in connection with the 
public debt. 

Ditdogo del Banco de Sanlo Ainhrosio, 1593 
(and two other dialogues on the same subject, 
1597 and 1599). 

[See Oossa, Introdudion to the study oj 
Political Kconoony, 1893. —Gobbi, V econoniUt 
politiccL, etc., 1889.—Greppi, II banco di S. Am- 
brogio, 1883.] U. R. 

ZINCKE, Rev. Fosteii Barham (1817-93), 
vicar of Wlicrstead, near Ipswich, from 1847 
to liis death ; greatly interested himself in 
educational and latterly in economic and 
agricultural questions, to which his books of 
travel are specially devoted ; wrote : 

Last n niter in the U.S., Bond., 1868, Crown 
8vo. ^-ligypt of the Pharaohs and of the Khedive^ 
2nd ed., Bond., 1873, 8vo .—A Month in Switzer¬ 
land, l.K3nd., 1873, crown 8vo .—Swiss Alhnends^ 
or a ^Valk to sec Them, Bond., 1874, crown 8vo 
(an investigation into the Swiss commonable land). 
—A IValk in the Orisons, being a Third Month in 
Sinfzerlaiid, Bond., 1875, crown 8vo (the industry, 
thrift, and helpfulne.ss of the Swi.ss peasant pro¬ 
prietors). 

[Athcjumm, Aug. 26, 1873, p. 290.] h. r. t. 

ZINCKE, Georg Heinrich (1692-1709), 
was born in the neighbourhood of Naumbiirg. 
After a complete tlieological course he studied 
haw and canuTal science, and entered first the 
Prussian service, and afterwards tiiat of Weimar, 
wliero, hovvever, ho fell into disgrace, and sulfeicd 
im]>risonincnt witli confiscation of his property. 
Irom 1740 to 1745 he delivered lectures in the 
university of Leipzig, and in 1746 was appointed 
curator of the recently estaldished Collegium 
Caroliimm at Brunswick, wliere he died. 

Zincke has the distinction of having founded and 
conducted the first valuable economic journal which 
appeared in Germany, the Leipziger Sammlungen 
ronwirthschaftlkhen, Polizei- und Finanz-Sachen. 
Be.sides the many articles he contributed to this 
journal, he published, amongst other works, 
Orundnss einer ICinteitung zu dcr Cameralwissen- 
whaft, 1/42; a cameralistic bibliography 1751, 
and two dictionaries, owe of General Kevnomy, 1741^ 
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of which the 7th ed. appeared in 1820, and the 
oUjer of Oerman Trade aiul Manufactures^ 1746. 

Zincke exhibits a reformed mercantilism, such 
as was preached in France by Forbonnais ; he 
even sliows tendencies towards the new doctrine 
•which w’as destined to supplant it. He holds that 
a country does not necessarily lose by the export 
of the precious metals. He sets himself against 
the extravagances on the subject of population 
which afterwards prevailed in his school, and ac¬ 
centuates the importance of agriculture as a source 
of national wealth more than the members of that 
school commonly di«l. 

[Roscher, Gesch. der N. 0., }>. 432.] J. K. i. 

ZOLLVEREIN {Customs Union\ a word 
practically adopted into the English language 
to express the idea of a customs union. The 
name was originally given by the Prussians 
to the union whh h, under the treaty of March 
1833, they formed with various in lependent 
German states (in the first instance Hesse 
Cassel, Hesse Darmstadt, Bavaiin, and W^aLem¬ 
berg) for the purpose of establislung a uniform 
tariff against the outside world. Up to that 
time each of these states had lcvie(i its own 
customs duties, and had treated the neighbour¬ 
ing states just as it treated the most distant 
countries. Under the compact on which the 
zollverein was based all these states undertook 
to abolish import duties between one another, 
and adopt a common tariff of import duties as 
against the rest of the world. This is the 
essence of a customs union, which is designed 
to break down intcrprovincial restrictions, and 
to simplify commercial intercourse. The 
Zollverein is still one of the best instances of 
a customs union, because it comprised several 
states, and the effect at which it aims is cleaver, 
the greater the number of restrictions abolished. 

There are, however, several instances where 
a small state has grouped itself with a larger 
state for customs purposes. There is a customs 
union of San Marino with Italy under treaty 
of 22nd March 1862 ; of Monaco with France 
under treaty of 9th November 1865 ; Lichten¬ 
stein with Austria under treaty of 11th De¬ 
cember 1876 ; Portuguese India with British 
India, 26th December 1878. 

The most complete attempt to form a customs 
union in recent years has been the South African 
customs union of 1889. The original members 
of this were two only, Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State, but Briti.sh Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, the British Bechuanaland Pro¬ 
tectorate, and the Transvaal and Southern 
Rhodesia (1903) successively joined. In this, 
case there is no continuity of land-frontier, 
and one of the members was a foreign state ; 
but the essence of the union is the same—free 
trade betw'een the members of the union, and 
on the external boundary of the union one 
customs tariff as against the rest of the w^orld. 

The terms “Zollverein” and “Customs 
Union ” have been frequently used during the 


past ten or twelve years in (connection with 
projects for the closer commercial union of the 
British Empire ; but they have almost alw^aya 
been used loo.«?ely without any true sense of the 
conditions wliich tlioy import. No definite 
proposal has as j it been publicly iorraulated for 
placingall the parts of the empire under cue tariff. 
In 1887, at the colonial conference, Mr. Hofmeyr 
for the first time developed a scheme for a 
uniform extra differeutial ' ity ujion all foreign 
imports. In 1891, in the Honsf? of Lords, Lord 
Diuiravcn formally pres.scd the same sort of 
scheme. In 1894 at the Ottawa conference 
special customs arraugeTih-Dis for the empire 
were discussed at length. Tlierai questions refer 
to Federation, Com mer' i a r. ( 7 . v. ), and T vriff 
Reform Movement, Appendi.s. 0 . A. H. 

ZUCCOLO, Lodovico (I7th century), a 
political writer of Faenza. 

His Dialoghi foim an interesting discussion on 
socialistic ideas ; he asserts, with some spirit, that 
moderate wealth is essential for citizens, and in 
order to maintain this, ho would prohibit the sale 
or mortgage of farms on the part of citizens with 
small foiiunes. He understands the relations 
between the division of wealth and the increase 
of population, jind points out the rapid increase 
of the latter ; he considers that to equalise wealth 
would be au adequate remedy for the difficulties 
which might arise from ovbr-population. Zuccolo 
criticises the Utopia of Thomas More, expressing 
the opinion that such a republic could only exist 
if all men were good and just; he gives a plan of 
an ideal state of things, as he would desire to see 
them—but not based on economical communism. 

Dialoghi, 1625. 

[See Gobbi, JJ ecouomia politica, etc., 1889.— 
Graziani, Le idee econmniche degli scrUtori esnUiani 
s 1893.] u. r. 

ZUNFT is the term commonly employed by 
modern German writers for what English 
writers usually call a “craft gild”;, and 
“ Zunft-System ” is used in the same general 
sense as “gild system” (see Corporations of 
Arts and Trades, Oenmamy; and Gilds). 
The.,word itself, however,—which is variously 
explained as originally meaning “order” or 
“gathering,”—was specifically High German, 
and was unknown in North Germany until the 
Reformation. In North Germany its place 
was taken by Amt, (Hide, and other terms. In 
South Germany, moreover, if we may generalise 
from the policy of the authorities of Nuremberg 
in the 16th century, Zunft was understood to 
imply a degree of autonomy in matters of trade 
regulation which the organised craft or Ha/iui- 
werk was not always allowed to exercise, and in 
such cases the term was sedulously avoided. 

[An excellent brief account and history of the 
Zunftwesen will be found in the article under that 
title by W. Stieda in Conrad’s Uandworterhuch 
der Staatswissensclmften, vi. On the term itself 
cp. Ashley in Political Science (Quarterly, xii. 129.] 

W. J. A. 
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The necessity for reprinting the tiiird volume of the Diction.Ti y, caused by the 
continued demand for the work, has, through the liberality of the publishers, 
Messrs. Macmillan, allowed the opportunity for the addition of a short appendix. 
Fully nineteen years have elapsed since the publication of the first volume, while 
many more have passed since the f uudations of the work were laid. 

Meanwhile many changes have taken place in the Economic conditions of life 
in the United Kingdom and in our Colonies, especially among those which are 
self-governing. The power, the wealth, and the population of many foreign 
countries have greatly expanded during the same period. So far as space has 
permitted, I have endeavoured to chronicle the changes which have occurred. 
At no period of the history of the world has applied science done more to 
assist industry, to facilitate the means of communication, and to promote the 
developments of business than during recent years. Meanwhile the unprecedented 
addition to the stock of the precious metals has enlarged the medium for nego- 
ciating the increased commercial exchanges resulting from the greater indiistrial 
activity. 

Nor has the study of Economics stood still. While we still have to lament 
that it does not form a more serious part of the general education of the country, 
the development of Academic teaching has favoured 'the extension of the university 
system—principally in the North of England, the Midlands, and Wales, and in 
that system Economics has taken a definite place. The recognition of the im¬ 
portance of the study by the establishment of the new Tripos devoted to it at 
Cambridge and the corresponding Diploma at Oxford, with the work of the 
London School of Economics and our other Academic centres, is all encouraging. 
With this wo may specially mention the Faculty of Commerce in the University 
of Birmingham. A remarkable proof of the hold which Economic Teaching has 
secured in that centre is shown by the establishment of the Advisory Board of 
Business men there, which marks a desire to join practical work with scientific 
study. The carrying out of this plan may be very useful for both sides. We 
have, however, still to regret that Economic training is at present extended only 
to a very small proportion of the rising youth of the country. The general 
teaching may be merely elementary, but it ought to be as useful as the grounding 
in first principles given in other branches of knowledge. 

Together with the increase in the opportunities for instruction there has 
been a development of Economic Libraries. I have been able to collect some 
information about these both in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The Free 
Libraries in our towns and larger industrial centres should encourage the 
growth of such collections. When united with statistics of local industries, the 
collection of which is best conducted on the spot, the volumes become more 
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interesting to the inhabitants, and should be useful towards obtaining the 
information desired for the Census of Production which has recently been 
established. 

I have endeavoured to give some reference to subjects of the day—as of the 
slackening increase of population in some countries, the development of municipal 
and government trading, the tariff reform movement, the deliberations at the 
Hague Conferences, and the extension of Socialistic ideas. Among matters of 
domestic concern the greater enterprise shown by the Board of Trade gives hope 
that wider oflicial assistance may be given to the industrial activity of the 
country, while the encouragement to the co-operation of Labour and Capital 
through the system of Copartnership commemorated in the following pages 
shows a valuable opening for imi)rovement in the relations between employers and 
their work-people. 

These points have throughout been de/dt with as far as possible from the 
Economic and not from the political sides of the questions concerned. 

Economic questions which affect the well-being of our people as much, perhaps 
more than any other social problems, require to be examined under the dry light 
of scientific research. It is impossible that such matters should receive due 
consideration when attempting to measure their importance in the midst of 
popular clamour. 

In the notices of the lives of Economists, some have been commemorated 
whom wo have lost since the last volume of the Dictionary was completed. In 
other cases an effort has been made to chronicle the ^vork of the less known 
Economists of this country who laboured during the days when the teaching 
of llicardo and James and John Stuart Mill was supreme, and who have been, 
in some insUinces, but imperfectly recognised, owing to the fact that their opinions 
were not in harmony with the orthodox teaching of the day. In arranging these 
I have had the assistance of Professor E. R A. Seligman^s papers “ On some 
neglected British Economists’^ in the Economic Journal, London, 1903. Such 
scattered notices are almost the only recognition that many of those writers have 
received. Those who are interested in Economics have much for which to thank 
Professor Scligman. There is much work of the same class to bo done, to which 
I trust our younger scholars will turn their attention. 

In conclusion, while expressing my sorrow that so many of my old friends 
whose kind assistance was of great service to me in my earlier volumes have passed 
away, I am thankful that many still remain. From these I have received much 
valuable help, which, with the welcome aid of fresh contributors, will, I trust, 
render this work of service to those interested in Economic Study. 

11. ii. INGLTS PALGRAVE. 

llKNSTICAn UaI,!,, 

Wrkntham, Suffolk. 

Easter 1913. 
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ACCOUNTANCY. Seo Commisuce, Faculty 
OF, IN THE University of Birmingham, 
Appendix. 

ADVISORY BOARD OF BUSINESS MEN. 
Sco Commerce, Faculty of, in the Univer¬ 
sity OF Birmingham, Appendix. 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACTS. The 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, was extended 
with some sliglit modilications in favour of 
the tenant to market gardens by the Market 
Gardeners’Compensation Act, 1895, and market 
gardeners may now obtain compensation lor im¬ 
provements made by them during their tenancy, 
and are otlierwise entitled to the benefits of the 
])rincipal Act. By the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1900, provision was made for the assess¬ 
ment of compensation by arbitration. 

The Agricultural HoMings Act, 1908, which 
came into force on Jan. I, 1909, repealed all 
previous Acts and made some serious changes 
ill the Law, falling under three heads: (a) 
game ; (b) cro[)ping and disposal of produce; 
(e) compensation for unreasonable disturbance. 

(а) A tenant who has sustained damage to 
his crop from game is entitled to recover Irorn 
his landlord compensation for such damage, if 
it exceeds the sum of one shilling per aero of 
the area over which such damage extends. Any 
agreement negativing the right to compensation 
or limiting its amount is void. 

(б) Notwithstanding any custom of the 
country, or any agi’eement to the contrary, a 
tenant is entitled to practise any system of 
cropping of the arable land on his holding, and 
to dispose of the produce of his holding in such 
manner as he thinks tit. The tenant is hound, 
however, to exercise his rights so as not to 
deteriorate the holding in any way, and during 
the last year of his tenancy he must comply 
with the custom of the country or the terms of 
his agreement. 

(c) The right of a tenant to recover compensa¬ 
tion from his landlord for expenses incurred 
by him on quitting his holding is extremely 
limited. The amount recoverable is confined 
to the direct loss unavoidably iiiciuTed in 
connection with the sale or removal by the 


tenant of his household goods, farm stock, and 
implements of husbandry. Further, the tenant 
has no right to recover any compensation except 
where the landlord has given notice to quit, 
or has refused to renew, without good and 
sufficient cause, and for reasons inconsistent with 
good estate management, or where the landlord 
has demanded an increased rent on account of 
improvements executed by the tenant, for wliicli 
the tenant is not entitled to recover compensa¬ 
tion, and the tenant has quitted his holding by 
reason of such demand. The right of the 
tenant cannot be excluded by agreement. The 
onus of proving that a claim to compensation 
has arisen falls on the tenant, and the nature 
of the facts to be proved render it difficult for 
him to establish his claim. 

For the Scotch Law see The Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1908, and the 
Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, 1911. 

A. A. U. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By the Aliena 
Act, 1906,'it is enacted that no **immigrant’* 
as defined in the Act shall he landed in the 
United Kingdom from an “immigrant ship" 
(also there defined), except at a port at which 
there is an immigration officer appointed under 
the Act, or shall be landed at any such port 
without tlie leave of that ofiicer given after an 
inspection of the immigrants made by him on 
the ship, and that the immigration officer shall 
withhold leave in the case of any immigrant 
wlio appears to him to he an “undesirable 
immigrant," as therein defined ; but that the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
may, subject to such conditions as he thinks fit 
to impose, make “exemption orders," relieving 
particular immigrant ^ships from the above- 
mentioned provisions, if he is satisfied that a 
proper system is being maintained for prevent¬ 
ing the embarkation of undesirable immigrants 
on these ships, or if security is given to his 
satisfaction that undesirable immigrants will 
not be landed in the United Kingdom from 
those ships except for tlie purpose of transit; 
and ho may also, if he thinks fit, make “ expul¬ 
sion orders," requiring ijarticular aliens to leave 
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the United Kingdom within a time fixed by the 
order, and thereafter to remain out of the 
United Kingdom on eertain prescribed facts 
being proved in a certain prescribed manner. 
The expression “immigrant” is defined as 
meaning an alien ateer.ige passenger (not being 
a “ transmigrant”), wlio is to bo landed in the 
United Kingdom, and the expression “steerage 
[lassengcr ” as including all passengers except 
such persons as may be declared by the Secretary 
of State to bo “cabin jiasseiigers,” by order made 
either generally or as regards any s[)ccial ships 
or ports. I’ur.suant to the Act, the Secretary 
of State lias made numerous exein[»tion orders 
ndicviiig second-class passengers from inspec¬ 
tion, upon the shipowners giving security hy 
bond not to land any undesirable immigrants 
from among such passengers, and has also made 
a general order declaring all such passengers as 
arc entitled to use the cabins, state-rooms, or 
saloori.s, wlie.re the accommodation is .superior 
to -tliat i)rovi(lod iii any other part of tlie ship 
devoiced to the carrying of jiassengers, to be 
cabin [la.s.scngcrs for (ho purposes of the Act 
(Aliens Act, lOOo). It appears from the parlia¬ 
mentary return sliowing the result of the first 
year’s working ol‘ the Act, that for the twelve 
montlis ending 31st December 1906, out of a 
total of 465,500 alien ])a.ssengers, 493 weie 
finally refused, leave to land, and expulsion 
ord(M*s wore made in 287 other cases. And it 
appi'.'irs from the first annual report of fT.M. 
IiLspector uiidor the Act that, after making the 
nocoH.sary deductions for (labiii pas.sengers, ex¬ 
empted second-class pas.sciigeis, tniii.smigrants, 
and others who are not witliin the Act, only 
38,527 of the 165,500 alien pa.s.seiigi rs arc loft 
unaeeountcd for. Oftlie.se, 22,986 were males, 
11,019 female.s, and 4492 children. Russians 
and Poles numbered 12,>2,2 ; Frcncli, 10,116 ; 
Italians, 5360; Oennaiis, 3186; Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Danc.s, 1295 ; Austrians, Hun¬ 
garians, and Rolicnn:in.s, 1223 ; Swiss, 983 ; 
Du tell, 798 ; Spaniards and Portuguese, 572 ; 
Amerii^ans (U.S.), 552 ; Pclgians, 380 ; and 
otlier natiomililics, 1230. 'I'lio total mnnber I 
of alitm.s who received Poor Law relief during 
1906 ill [,oiidon and certain provincial unions 
was 6050, and the number sent to lunatic 
a'^ylums was 266. As pointed out in the report, 
the statistics of convictoil inisoners already 
yield indieatioiis that the liability to expulsion 
createil by the Act is oxereising considerable 
iiillmuice. For the alien prison population, 
which liad reached its highest point in 1904, 
having increased ever since 1893, and at a 
gi'Litcr rate than the total prison population, 
suddenly dropped in 1905 by 7*01 as compared 
witli a (all of only I'12 per cent in the total 
number of prisoners, and this change, whicli is 
suggested to have been due to tlic shadow of the 
coining Aliens .Vet, wasci»ntimied and acceUnatf*! 
in 1906, the fust year of the otHratimi of the 


Act, when the total iiiimhcr of convicted 
persons received into prison foil by 6*32 per cent, 
while the number of aliens among them fell by 
16*85 per cent, leaving the proportion of aliens 
to the total number at 1 *85 per cent, tlie lowest 
figure since 1899. {Aliens Acty 1905^ First 
Annual lieport of II. M. Inspector under the 
Actf c. {Pari. Papers^ c. 3316 of 

1907.) T. G. s. 

AUTUMNAL DRAIN. In continuation of 
the statement contained in vol. i. of this 
Dictionary, the table which follows shows that 
tlie movement of coin there mentioned con¬ 
tinues, and on the whole increases in amount;— 
Years 1901-1912. 

Pcijinniwj of Sepfemher to middle of November. 

(OOO’s omitted.) 
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I In connection witli tliis subject, the estimate 
made by the Deiuity-Master of the Mint as 
to the extent to wliicli the summer holidays 
! alfrcted the transfer of silver coin from one 
locality to another, should be mentioned. In 
rder to see bow far tlie siiinmer holidays 
alfectcd the transfer of silver coin from one 
locality to another, he obtained throngb the 
(Vntral Assm-iation of Hanker.s a return showing 
the amount of silver coin held hy banks in the 
United Kingdom on September 30, 1905. The 
returns showed that on the latter date the 
amount held hy banks in England was some 
6660,000, and by banks in Wales some £21,000 
less than on the 30th Juno, whereas Scotland 
showed an increase of £26,000, and Ireland 
remained luactically the same. 

Tlie following table shows the distribution 
of silver amongst banks on the two dates in 
1905 {Ilepoi't of the Mint^ 1905^ p. 15) : - 


. :’.o} l,llV.,3;il ; -J.OliSl'C.L* j 1:{1,72S j 150s, ia7 
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The rate of discount charged by the Bank of 
England was raised in the period of the year 
ahected by the movement described in this 
teble in ten out of the twelve years covered by 
it. The dates are as follows:— 
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Although one cannot ascribe the whole of the 
influence which caused the rate to bo raised at 
the dates given to this drain of specie, it is ob¬ 
viously a point to bo reckoned with. The move¬ 
ments of silver coin are very considerable. * ‘ The 
returns for the 30th June, 1906, showed that 
on that date the banks in the United Kingdom 
(excluding the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands) held £4,713,233 as against £5,275,894 
in 1905. The large dilfei cnco may be attributed 
to the activity of trade which had correspond¬ 
ingly increased the amount held by the public ” 
{Report of the Mint, 1906, p. 12). 

The following table recapitulates the distri¬ 
bution on the 30th Juno 1905 to 1911 :— 

BAUDRILLART, Hknri Josbpu Li^on 
( 1821-1892), was in 1852 appointed deputy 
professor to Michel Chevalier in the College 
de Franco; in 1866 he was called to the chair 
of history of economic doctrines in the same 
colUge. He was also Professor of Political 
Economy in the Jilcole des porUs et chauss^es and 
a member of the Acadiniie des sciences morales 
et polilviacs. 

An untiring and well-informed investigator of 
historical, philosophical, and economic matters, 
it may be said that as an economist his ruling 
preoccupation has been to demonstrate that no 
contradiction exists between the doctrines of 
the liberal school, to which he belonged, and 
the rules of conduct as laid down by moral 
science. These views he already defended in 
one of his lirst and principal works, Les Rapports 
de la morale et de Viconomie politique (Paris, 
1860), and thirty years later, in the article 
“ Morale ” which lie contributed to L(5oii Say’s 


Year. 

lH)Uduu. 

I'ouiitiy, 
Kn^'land 
and Wales. 

Scotland. 

i 

Ireland. ! 
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i 1008 
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11000 
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1 7,045,031 
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2,913,477 

777,564 

503,212 

1 6,022,36.5 1 


AVERAGE, Unaveioutru. See Avrraok, 
Wkichtrd. 

A VER AG E, Weighted (in Stati3ti<^s). When 
we seek to take an average of a number of 
lignres, it is irccpiently the case, that the im¬ 
portance attached to the diflereiit iiguros ought 
not to bo the same throughout, but that some 
of them ought to be weighted rrla 1 i vely to others. 
For examine, if in a given market the price of 
corn on one day is 32s., and on the following 
day 36s. a quarter, but that the nmount of corn 
bought and sold on the lirst day is three times 
as much as on tlie second. 3’ben, if we consider 
simply the prices, the average for the two days 
will be 34s.; wliilo, if we also take into account 
the amount sold, the average will be 33s. Tlio 
former is the unweighted average, the latter the 
weighted average ; and the latter will for most 
purposes have the greater utility. An important 
case in which a weighted average is desirable is in 
the construction of an index-number for measur¬ 
ing changes in the purchasing power of money. 
If we wish to measure the value of money for 
the average consumer, a commodity which is in 
general consumption in largo (piantities should 
have greater weight attached to it than one 
which is consumed by certain classes of tho 
community only, and by them perhaps in small 
quantities: 

[See Index Numijeum, ami cf. Bowley, Ele¬ 
ments of StaHstivs, pp. 111-118.] 

Nouveau Dictionnaire d*&onomie politique 
(1892). 

Ill© first book, by which he attracted the notice 
of' learned circles, is his volume on Jean Bodin et 
son temps; tableau des theories 'jjolitiqnes et des 
id6es iconomiepues au seizi^e sUcle (Paris, 1853), 
describing after an introduction on the leading 
econoitdc and political ideas of the period, the 
life and writings of Bodin, and giving a full analysis 
with commentaries of his llcpuhlique. Tt remains 
the standard book on the subject. 

Baudrillart’s Histowe du luxe public et privi 
depuis VantiquiU jusqu'd nos Jours (Paris, 4 vols., 
1878 and 1880) is another outcome of bis favourite 
studies on the reciprocal influences having existed 
and existing between ethics and social economics ; 
it is a sort of encyclopedic and historical account 
of the character of public and private luxury from 
the dawn of history to our own times. 

The three volumes of his Populations agricoles 
de la Frwiaie (Paris, 1880 to 1893) wore written as 
the report of an extensive inquiry entrusted to his 
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care by the Acacl^nie des sciences mondes et poli- 
tiques. The first volume comiirises Normaridy aud 
Brittany; the second Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
Poitou, tlie country arouud Paris, Picardy, aud 
Artois; the third volume on Central France was 
published by his son after his deatli, and is in fact 
as much the work of the son as of the father. 
The object of his inquiry was, not cultivation 
itself, but the moral and material situation of the 
agricultural populations ; to reach his aim, he 
combined direct observations of the present with 
the study of the past. 

Baudrillart was also a frequent contributor to 
the Jowrmil des iconomistes^ to the Revue dee 
deux vwride^y and to Franck’.s Diclionnaire des 
sciences phUosophiques, Besides the four large 
works mentioned above, he published; Mamiel 
d'konoinie politique (1857); Etudes de philo- 
Sophie vwrale et d^dconmiie politique (1857); 
Vuhlicislea modemes (1862); La lihert6 du 
IravaUf I*association et la ddnwcratie (1865); 
EUments i£6cornmiie^ rurale^ industridle et emn- 
merciale (1867); Fxonomie politique populaire 
(1869); Iai fainille et Veducation en France 
(1874). K. ca. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT 1882, 
Amkndmknt and Intehprktation of, 1906. 
In the case of Capital and Counties Bank 
V. Gordon [1903], A.C. 240, the House of 
Lonls decided that whore a banker credited a 
customer with a cro.ssod clioiiuo as ea.sh before 
receiving payment thereof, ho did not subse- 
(piontly receive payment only for the customer, 
but for himself, so that in the event of a forged 
endorsement, he lost the protection of sec. 82 
of the Bills of Exchange Act 1882, and was 
liable for conversion, or money had and received, 
to the true owner. To obviate the risks ami 
inconvenience occasioned to bankei-s by this 
decision, the Bills of Exchange (Crossed 
Cho(pios) Act 1906 was passed, after several 
previous futile introductions. It enacts that 
“ a banker receives payment of a crossed cheque 
for a customer within the meaning of sec. 82 
of the Bills of Excdiange Act 1882, notwithstand¬ 
ing that he credits the ciLstoiuer’a account with 
the amount of the cheque before receiving 
payment thereof.” Presumably crediting in 
the pass-book is included, not only the un¬ 
communicated entry in the bank-books. The 
etfect of the Act appears to be confined to 
cliequos, i,e, bills of exchange drawn on a 
banker payable on demand, excluding ordera 
for payment conditional on signature of an 
annexed receipt and drafts drawn by a branch 
on head olllco of the same bank, or vice versa^ 
both of which were held in tlie Gordon case 
not to bo cheques. The new Act further alfects 
only the position between the collecting 
banker and fhe true owner, leaving untouched 
the other rights and liabilities arising from 
such crediting as cash. These, as de<luciblo 
from the Gordon case, include the right of the 
customer to tiraw against uncleared cheques 
credite<l as ciisli, in the ahsenoo of any agree¬ 


ment to the contrary express or implied, and the 
right of the banker to debit his customer with 
such cheques, if returned unpaid, or to sue the 
parties thereto, irrespective of the state of the 
customer's account. 

Two other points were finally decided by the 
above case: First, that a collecting banker can 
acquire no protection by crossing to himself, 
under sec. 77 (6), a cheque received by him 
uncrossed. Second, that a banker's draft, of 
the nature before mentioned, though not a bill 
or cheque, is a draft or order drawn on a banker 
within the meaning of sec. 19 of the Stamp 
Act 1853, so tliat the banker is not liable for 
paying such documents on a forged endorsement. 
Again, apart from legislation, sec. 7, siibsec. 3, 
of the Bills of Exchange Act received a some¬ 
what narrow interpretation in the two cases of 
Viiiden v, Hughes [1905], 1 K.B. 795, and 
Macbeth v. Nortli and South Wales Bank 
[1906], 2 K.B. 718, affirmed by C.A. Oct. 16 
[1907], 123 L.T. p. 529, in which it was held 
that the payee of a cheque who is existing and 
intended to receive the money is not fictitious 
or non-existing within the meaning of the 
subsection, though the drawer was not indebted 
to him, and his name was suggested or even in¬ 
serted by a third person merely to give colour 
to the transaction for his own ends. In Colonial 
Bank of Australasia v, Marshall [1906], A.C. 
557, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
decided that the leaving blank spaces when 
drawing a cheque is not a sufficient breach of 
the customer's duty to his banker to justify the 
latter in debiting the customer with more than 
the original amount of the cheque, should that 
amount be fraudulently raised and thelarger sum 
|)aid by the banker innocently and without 
negligence. The old case of Young v. Grote has 
no longer any authority. (See Bill of Ex¬ 
change, Vol. I. ; Correspondence relalimj to 
Conference on Bills of Exchange. The Hague, 
1910, Cd. 5224.) ‘ j. ji. i». 

BLOCK, Maurice (1816-1901). Bora iu 
Germany, but educated in France, he became a 
Frenchman by naturalisation as soon as ho was 
of age, and was attached from 1843 to 1861 to 
fhe statistical department of the ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Trade; in 1880 he 
was elected a member of the Academic des 
s(‘iences morales ct politiques. 

An untiring worker in the field of statistics. 
Block edited for forty-four years (1856-1900) the 
Annuaire de I'^commiepolitique et de la s(alislu/ue ; 
lie also published the Statistique comparec de la 
francei^l vols., 2nd ed. 1875); the Traitethiorique 
ct pratique de la staiistiq;ue (1886), and works of 
reference, the Diclionnaire de Vadministration 
fran^ise (4th ed. 1898), the Diclionnaire ghUral 
de la politique {1^1 and the Petit diclionnaire 
qmlUique et social (1896), etc. 

(.'oiiversant with most European hinguiigjjs 
Block from 1S66 to the cud of his life wrote for 
the Journal des ecunomiste^, a quarterly review 
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of periodical economic puLlications issued oul of 
France {Reme dcs principales publiccUions pCrio- 
difiues de Vi(ranger). He condensed the fruits of his 
extensive reading and of his lifelong interpreta¬ 
tion of foreign thought in the two volumes of his 
Progres de la science iconomiqive depuis Adam 
Smith (two editions, 1890 and 1897). The plan 
adopted is the treatment of each subject (nature, 
labour, capital, credit, etc.) in a distinct chapter; 
at the beginning the present state reached by 
science is exposed, and at the end the views of the 
leading French and foreign economists are summed 
up, mostly in their own words. 

A clear and exact thinker, with a tendency to 
sarcastic humour, Block remained faithful to the 
doctrines prevalent at the time of his youth, and 
considers reason a safer scientitic guide than feel¬ 
ing and ethics. k. ca. 

BOCCARDO, Girolamo (1829*1904), born 
in Genoa, died in Rome. He began hia career 
as a journalist in 1848, but refused to enter into 
political life when Oavour offered him the under- 
secretaryship of the ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce. He was president of 
the Technical Institute of Genoa and professor at 
the university. In 1877 he was appointed sena¬ 
tor, and in 1888 councillor of state. As an econo¬ 
mist ho was a very learned' but not original 
thinker. He worked for the diffusion of econo¬ 
mic science by writing in 1853 a very concise 
and t'lear manual of political economy, substan¬ 
tially on the lines of John Stuart Mill 
and his French contemporaries, a manual which 
had a great success, especially among students 
preparing for examinations in public offices 
where political economy was requisite and 
amongst students of technical institutes. In 
1859 he published a Universal Dictionary of 
Political Economy and Commerce, which was 
republished 1875. ButBoccardo influenced the 
studies of political economy more particularly 
when he succeeded Ferrara in the editorship 
of the Biblioteca delV Econo7nista. Ferrara used 
to say he knew of no German economist worth 
reading except Koscher, and would not publish 
translations of German economists ; Boccardo 
went in the opposite direction and opened the 
Biblioteca to all dissenters from the so-called 
classical school (see Classical Eoonomist.s). 
He published, besides Roscher, Schaffle, 
Wagner, Schbnberg, Marx, Lassalle, and 
amongst the English Macleod and Owen. 
Boccardo, very naturally, considering his re¬ 
ceptive mind, was under the sway of Spencer's 
evolutionism, and strongly inclined to socio¬ 
logical studies. His prefaces to the economists 
whose works he published are easy and interest¬ 
ing reading, like articles in the des Devac 
Mondes ; but they are very far from being com¬ 
parable to those of Ferrara, his predecessor. The 
principal subjects they discuss are: the econo- 
.mic and social problem in Germany; the heretics 
of political economy and social legislation ; the 
principles of science and art in finance ; quanti¬ 


tative metluxls applied to economics, statistics, 
and social science ; the philosophical principles 
of political economy ; method and limits of 
political economy ; man and animal ; sociology 
in history, science, religion, and the Cosmos ; 
credit and banks. In these essays he tried 
to render classical and political economy 
more comislete and correct by utilising 
mathematics, biology, and history. Boc¬ 
cardo published also Jevons and Walras. 
Besides these xmrely scientific publications, he 
took a very active share in questions of the day, 
concerning the Italian banks of issue, forced 
currency, mercantile marine, labour problems. 
He was a free trader and opposed socialism on 
many occasions. When wearied with economic 
studies he used to turn to physical geography, 
and wrote on earthquakes and volcanoes, and 
also on the physical structure and formation of 
our globe. He was a man full of character, and 
esteemed for his strong sense of duty. M.' p. 

BUREAU OF LABOUR. See Vol. I., and 
Unemployed, Appendix. 

BUTT, Isaac (1813-7 9), bornatGlenfin, Done¬ 
gal, scholar 'of Trinity College, Dublin, during 
his collegiate course showed great ability in 
classical studies. He succeeded M. Longfield 
a.s Whately professor of Political Economy 
at Dublin 1830-41, and accepted his pre¬ 
decessor’s conclusions on the productivity 
theory of wages .and the marginal productivity 
theory of interest in economic science. (See 
Longfield, vol. ii., and in Appendix.) 

Butt repeated and developed the doctrine in 
a monograph entitled B^rU, Profit, and Labour, 
Professor Seligman tells us that the theory of 
marginal productivity as applied to capital and 
labour “seems obvious and simple enough, but 
until the appearance of Dr. Longfield’s letters it 
was not thought of.” Butt was called to the 
Irish Bar in 1838, and to the English Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1859. Of his ability and brilliancy 
aaan advocate, or of his association with politics 
and his parliamentary career, we cannot speak 
at any length here. He is stated to have been 
the first to have used Homo Rule as an effective 
election cry, and to have been probably the 
inventor of the phrase. Latterly he found 
himself unable to manage the party he had 
created. The treatment he received almost 
broke his heart. ^ 

Butt wrote— Rent, Profits, and LaJbov/r: A 
Lecture delivered b^ore the University qf Dublin 
in Michadmas Term, 18S7 (Dublin, 1838), and a 
larger Introductory Lecture delivered before the 
Unvoersity of Dublin in Hilary Term 18S7, Dublin, 
1837. In this he follows Sat in defining produc¬ 
tion as the “ creation of utility,” rather than the 
“creation of value,” an<i is especially severe on 
those economists who wish to limit the term wealth 
to material objects. Immateriai, like material, 
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objc'cb are iviunlly forms of '.voall.b. ITo also 
objects to identifying cri])i1al with Ihc instruments 
of production. writings on other subjects 

are Diirnerous and able. 


CliXSUS OK PJIODUCTION IN THE 
UNITKI) KINODO.M. The (rensus of pro¬ 
duction to be carried on under tlie Act of 1906 
will give statistics of considerable importance 
on tbe economic activity of the country. 15ut 
the dilliculty of making the inquiry in .such a 
manner as to secure an accurate statement is 
very great, for it is only too easy to add in the 
value of the constituent portions of many pro¬ 
ductions two or three times over. Take, for 
instance, so simple an industry as that of the 
b;i.skct-maker. If the basket-maker buys osiers 
from a grower, the grower should return, .say, 
£500, as the value of his osiers .sold to the 
basket-maker. ^Vh(■n the basket-maker rn.akes 
his return he enters, we will say, £1500 as the 
value of his linishod productions, the (lilference 
between the two being made up by the cost of 
the labour employed. As the cost of the o-siers 
i.s part of this value, they have been counted 
twice if the osiers have been p!ircha.sed - 
though once only if the grower of the osiers 
make.s them himself into baskets. Again, in 
textile inanulacliires, if the .spinning and 
weaving industries are separated the yarn i.s 
couiite(i twice ; if the wool is,produced in the 
same country, and the census include agri¬ 
culture, it is valued three times. 

The whole diiriculties are referred to in a very 
careful paper by Mr. G. Udiiy Yule, printed in 
vol. Ixx. (Slat March 1907) of the Proccedimjs 
of the Iloyal Stutistiml Society. Here wo can 
only call attention to the fact of the inquiry 
being m.ade. When one remembers the great 
objection felt by both producers and tnidors to 
giving any iTdbrmation as to their businesses, 
some idea may bo formed .as to tlio dilliculty of 
this p.art of the work. And the further diffi¬ 
culty as to getting clear information nui.st abso 
be borne in mind. 

Agriciilturo is not included in the British 
Census of Production Act, as the Board of 
Agricultuio ami Kisherics nire.ady covers the 
ground very completely. Statistics of the 
tnining industry arc also given by the Home 
Office. As th«\s(; returns are already made in 
\ satisfactory manner by the depavlinents to 
whom they are entrusted, there was no need to 
iiu'liiili' them. 'I’ho first census was taken iji 
1908. 'I'lie intervals when the census will be re¬ 
pealed are being determined. I’rolimiliary tables 
of tbe census of 1906 appeared in 1910. It is 
desired lirst to obtain S(nne experience as to the 
working of the Act. The. value of the materials 
used, whether purch.ased or partly inann- 
factured, will be included, with the iiumber.s of 


[Prof. E. R. A. Seligman—“On some Neglected 
British Economists,” in the Economic Jourrudf 
bondon, 1903 .—The Dictionary of Naliorwl Bio- 
graphy.l 


the woi kpeople and the days they have worked, 
and the horse-power employed. When the 
whole arrangements have been brought into 
working order, we shall have far better infor¬ 
mation than exists at present as to the real 
condition of the industry and internal trade of 
the kingdom. 

CERNUSCHI, Henri (1821-1896), born at 
Milan, is principally known by his writings on 
finance, and as a strong adherent of bimetal¬ 
lism, holding that the ratio should stand un¬ 
alterably at 15^, notwithstanding variations 
in the market pi ice of silver. Ho is regarded as 
the originator of the term ** Bimetalli.sm." 
He was educated for the legal profession, but 
his studies were interrupted by the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of 1848, in which he took 
part. Ho sat in the National Assembly at 
Rome in 1849-60, till the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment fell, when be escaped to Paris. There, 
naturalized as a French subject, he made a 
considerable fortune in banking, and took a 
strong interest in politics. Ho opposed .the 
Socialist movement, and especially the TpUhiscite 
of 1870, spending large sums of money in doing 
tliis, a.s well as in putting into practice his 
theories of co-operation. 

lie wrote: Mkanique de VEchangc, 1865.— 
JUitfiion des Societis Co-opSrativeSy 1866 .—Or et 
Argent^ 1874 .—La Monnaie BimHallique, 1876. 
— Bimetallime en AngleterrCy 1879 .—La Bi- 
jn^fnUisme d quinze et demi necessaire^ 1881.— 
Lc grand proch de V Union lAttine^ 1884. 

CLAMAGERAN, Jean Jules (1827-1904). 
Although born in New Orleans, he was in 
1850 admitted as a member of the Parisian 
bar, and later on made himself known as an 
opi^Kinent of the Imperial Government and an 
adherent of republican opinions. During the 
siege of Paris in 1870-1871 he superintended 
the service of public subsistence as adjoint 
(deputy) of the Maire of Paris. In 1879 he 
was appointed a councillor of state, and in 
1882 be was elected a life senator. 

Clamageran has largely contributed to periodical 
publications on questions of the day, both juridical, 
economical, and even religious (he was a Protestant). 
In 1873 he published .a volume of constitutional, 
economic, and administrative essays under the 
title La France ripublicainOt and in 1874 another 
entitled VAlgh'ic^ impressions de voyage^ avec 
tine Hude sur la Colonisation^ but his main claim 
to be remembered as an economist is his great 
history of taxation : llistoire de Vimp6t en France^ 
3 vols., 1867-1868 and 1876. It is the only 
extant general work on the subject, l^^inning 
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with Roman Gaul, and ending at the accession of ■ 
Lewis Xyi. It is full of detailed aud extensive 
information, and although no trained mediffjval 
scholar, the author leads the reader safely through 
the maze of rnediseval financial policy. His last 
volume, devoted to the last century of the Ancien 
regime (1683*1774), acknowledges the improve¬ 
ment of French linance since the death of Lewis 
XIV., but feoncludes that monarchy, fallen into 
disrepute by the vile reign of Lewis XV., had lost 
the moral power necessary to bring the task of 
reform to a satisfactory close. 

Immediately after his death his widow collected 
and issued a volume of &udes politiquea^ econo- 
miques etfinancUres (1904), amongst which should 
be mentioned a Study on French finance from 
1814 to 1889. E. oa. 

CLEARING HOUSE, THE LONDON 
BANKERS'. Little is known of the early 
history of the London Bankers’ Clearing House. 
Tradition says that the clearing system had its 
origin in the daily meeting in their luncheon 
hour of certain bankers’ clerks at a chop 
house, probably the Five Bells in Dove Court, 
Lombard Street, between St. Mary Woolnoth 
and Smith’s Bank, where the clerks used to 
lunch and exchange the cheques they had upon 
each other’s firms. 

The convenience of the system was evident, 
and the meeting in the public room was 
officially recognised by tlie joint renting by 
the bankers of a room in the chop house. 

In 1773, when 33 banks were in tlie Clearing 
House, we find entries in bankers’ books ; *‘To 
(Irtarterly charge for use of the (dearing room, 
19s. 6d.” 

The next step, probably taken about 1784, 
was the renting of a larger room at Mrs. Irving’s, 
next door to the Five Bells. Complaints being 
made that the room was too small, the first floor 
was taken out to make tlie light better and the 
room cooler. 

In 1800 there were 13 banks in the Clearing 
House, and some five years later a larger room 
was taken next to Messrs. Smith Paynes, and 
two inspectors appointed, Mr. Thomas and Mr.* 
Wliitc, the wine merchant of Lime Street. 

In 1810 Mr. Thomas, the inspector of the 
Clearing House, stated in his evidence before the 
Bullion Committee, that there were 46 banks in 
the Clearing House, and that the average amount 
cleared was £4,700,000 daily, or on Stock Ex¬ 
change settling days about £14,000,000, but 
it seems probable that the amounts quoted were 
for both sides, received and paid. 

In early days the differences were j>aid by 
bank notes and gold, but later only notes of 
£50 and upwards were used, the balance in 
excess of the last £50 being carried forward 
to the next day’s account. In 1839 the average 
amount of bank notes thus used was £213,100, 
the largest amount used in one day being 
£593,300, the smallest £108,000. 

In 1829, when the house became too small 


and wius rebuilt, there were thirty-nine banks 
clearing. By 1841 those had been reduced to 
twenty-nine. Until 1854 the private banks 
alone shared the control of the Clearing House, 
aud refused with scorn the repeated a})])lications 
for admission made by the joint stock banks, 
which had come into existence after 1833, and 
were regarded as scarcely respectsl)le by the 
private banks. By 1854 it was clear that the 
joint-stock banks would, if perpetually repulsed 
from the Clearing House, start one of their 
own, and in that year tho following joint-stock 
banks were admitted, liondon and Westminster 
(fouiide»l 1834), London Joint-Stock Bank 
(1836), Union Bank of London (1839), London 
and Comity Bank (1830), Commercial Bank of 
London (1840), followed soon by others, most 
of whom were admitted on amalgamation with 
a private clearing bank. 

Another important change took place in this 
year 1854, for on May 11th the system of paying 
the balance due to or from the Clearing House in 
bank notes ceased, and the accounts have since 
been settled by cheque on the Bank of England, 
with which it is essential that each of the clear¬ 
ing banks should have an account. In 1868, as 
a countermove’ to the Country Bankers, who were 
proposing a separate Clearing, the Country Clear¬ 
ing was established on tho lines of a scheme pro¬ 
posed by Mr. John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, 
with the result that country cheques, being 
henceforth easily collected, took the place of 
notes and bankers’ drafts, and became part of 
tlic currency system of the country, thus elfecting 
an enormous saving in the use of notes and coin. 

In 1864 the Bank of England entered tho 
Clearing House, but clears on one side only, the 
outside, for while the bank presents to tlie clear¬ 
ing bankers at the Clearing House all cheques 
payable by them, all cheques and bills drawn 
on tho bank are iireseutcd by the clearing 
bankers direct to the bank. In 1907 the 


Metropolitan 
The totals 
clearing were 

1839 
1868 
1876 
1886 
1896 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Clearing was established. 

for the following years of the paid 


£964,401,000 
8,42.6,18.6,000 
4,963,480,000 
6,901,9*25,000 
7,.674,853,000 
12,711.344,000 
12,730,.393,000 
12,120,362,000 
13, .625,446,000 
14,6.68,863,000. 
14,613,877,0(.>0 
15,901,773,000 


J’roportlon to 1883. 
1868 = 100. 

100 
US 

m 
m 

sn 

371 
S5U 
S9fp 
h37 

mo 
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Owing to trade conditions, the periodical re¬ 
currence of trade payments, and of Stock Ex¬ 
change and Consol .settling days, the average daily 
total of the clearing has, taken by itself, little 
or no statistical value. The returns are therefore 
divided thus: Stock Exchange Settling Days, 
Consol Settling Days, Fourths of the months, 
and Ordinary Days. The averages being; 
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n.atn.s. 

1 DV.S. 

1.S70. 

1 188(5. 

189(.). 

1906.* 

1912. 

Stock Jilxchango S(‘tt.lin;r Days 

Consol .S'Htlink Days 

FourUi of the, Mutitli 

(Ordinary Days. 

Daily Avfiragc. 

i 

L’l ,Soti,‘J00 
' JJ,212,(500 
12,922,300 
9,(537,800 
10,978,200 

' .31,712,100 
18,829,000 
18,828,00(1 
14,162.(500 
1(5,167,700 

! £ 

\ 49,939,800 
21,958,000 
17,959,900 
15,8(59,800 
19,224,500 

£ 

48.452.700 
31,69(5,100 
24,223,400 
21,633,000 

24.593.700 

£ 

84,049,200 

63,711,200 

43,784,700 

36,479,000 

41,405,000 

1 ^ 
98,425,500 
60,441,100 
53,596,300 
46,628,700 
51,823,900 


* N.n. -Cownivy Clearing returns not included in these figures for 190(5. 


A total of £131,102,000 for one day’s working of all chc(|ues had to be taken down by hand, 
was ]»aid on a Stock lL\cliange Settling Day still obtain, the present Clearing House would 
in 1012, and it is not unooinmon for over be far too small for the staff of clerks that would 
£100,000,000 to 1)0 paid on those days. be necessary. However, mechanical ingenuity 

The Hrnalhst total ])aid on any day in 1912 has solved the difficulty, and by the aid of the 
was £34,01(5,000. Such growth as is shown Hnrroughs adding machine cheques are not only 
al)ovo is amazing in the vastness of its liguros, listed, but the amounts totalled at one operation, 
and has hoen steadily continuous since the first and all errors, save those caused by taking dowui 
publication of the returns in 18G8. In the the amount of a cheque wrongly, are eliminated, 
past twelve years the work has doubled. In- The actual figures of the returns are as 
deerl, did the old conditions, when the figures follows:—■ 




o i 

o i o j 

o j o 

Dates. 

1808. 


j 1 

188(5. o g . 1896. 11 1900. 

i| il 








O/ 

^ j ^ 

Os 


C 


: £ i £ £ 

£ 

Oti the 4th of the 

i.‘»5,(u;s,ono 

4-5 

215,519,000 37 ! 290,081,000 3’8 524,810,000 

4-7 043,156,000 

Mimth 





On Slock Kxirh.'ingc, 

r.23,319,000 


1,108,557,000 70-3 1,162,806,000/5-3 2,031,582,000 

16‘(J 2,362,212,000 74-7 

.\ccounL Days 





On Consols Set-tfing 

13-1,552,000 

S'o\ 

263,473,000 4-5 380,3.54,000 6'0 644,534,000 

5-7 725,293,000 4'.5 

Days 





On Ordinary Days 

2,612,21(5,000 

70-3 

4,22 5,376,000 7V5 5,740,952,000 W-.9] 9,510,402,000 

74-5: 12,231,112,000 76-8 

Totals for the yours 

;5,425,185,000! 

1 

100^ 
1 _J 

5,90I,925,00(jj 100 7,574,853,000 iOoj 12,7n,334,00(.) 

./UOijl5,961,773,O00| 100 

Il 1 


In comparing the above figures with those I sets of books ruled in columns, in which the 
(if otlier Clearing Houses, it must bo iTmembored ' cheques are entered under the head of each of 

that the Honk of Kngland cleans only on one side, the clearing banks. One set of these books. 

Did it clear on botli sides, the annual amount the out-clearing books, are written up at the 
would he very largely increased. Also (hat on office ; the other, the in-clearing books, at the 
the Jiondon Stock Exchange the settlement Clearing House. It must be remembered that 
occuns fortnightly, and payments are then only “out” and “in” clearing are only relative 
made for dillerenccs unless the Stock is lifted, terms, and that what is sent to the Clearing 
whereas in (^tlier centres the stock is ])aid for in House by Bank A as out-clearing, becomes 

each transaction and that on the day of dealing, when delivered to B at the Clearing House the 

'i'lie Clearing House is situated in Post Office latter’s in-clearing, 

t.lourt, Lomhard Street. Of the building itself The first step in the clearing is the sorting, 
little need be said ; it possesses no architectural in the olfico of each bank, of the cheques drawn 
features within or without, but has hoen added on the other clearing banks under the names 
to and altered as the work has increased, till it of those banks. Each parcel of cheques so sorted 
now, 1913, consists on the ground floor , of a is entered by the out-clearer in his books at the 
large room of irregular sliape, and of rooms on bank under the head of the paying bank. If 
four floors upstairs. the list is a long one casts are made at intervals. 

Desks are placed round the walls and in the and the total of these casts recorded as a check 
centre of the rooms, a em tain number being to accuracy oh the back of the last cheque of 
allotted to each bank, according to its require- each cast, which is turned over to draw the 
ments. The bank.s are arranged more or le.ss in attention of the receiving clerk at the Clearing 
alphabetical order, and sufficient space is left House to the cast, so that he can agree as he 
between the central and wall desks to enable completes each cast. From the bank a clerk 
the clerks to pass round the room and deliver takes the charges to the Clearing House, and 
their charges as the bundles of cheques are deliver them at the desk of each paying bank, 
called. For the working of the Clearing House The process is now repeated. The paying bank’s 
each bank has, in principle, though modified in-clearing clerk takes down the charges in his 
by the use of the BuiTouglLs machine, two special books, or on the type-written rolls of the 
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Uurroughs adding and listing machines, taking 
care to see that the casts agree, and the cheque" 
when taken down are sent to the paying bank 
for verification or return. 

At the close of the clearing each bank sends 
do^vn its out-clearing books to the Clearing 
House, in order that tlioy may be agreed with 
the in-clearing books of the banks llu re. 

If the totals do not agree the books are com¬ 
pared and mistakes rectified. If the mistake is 
ill the cast, the bank making the mistake corrects 
it; if the figures differ, the out-clearers alter their 
books to agree with the in-cleai era; and should it 
ultimately prove that the mistake was the other 
way, the draft is produced and the dilferenco 
claimed. 

When the toUls of the out- and in-clearing 
hooks are agreed, a sheet, having the printed 
list of the clearing banks in the centre, and a 
cash debtor or creditor column on either aide, is 
drawn up by the head clearer of each bank, 
showing the balance duo from or payable to each 
other bank ; the two sides are then cast up, and 
llie balance receivable or to be paid entered on 
a green ticket if the former, aiul a white if the 
latter. This ticket, which has to be signed by 
the inspector of the Clearing House, is an order 
to the llank of England, either to transfer from 
the money at the credit of the account of the 
clearing bankers to the receiving bank’s account, 
or from tlie money at the credit of the paying 
bank’s account to the account of the clearing 
bankers, the amount of the balance, according 
as the balance is debtor or creditor. 

As described above, tlx'- clearing will have 
taken place without any difliculties, hut in 
practice certain other factors have to be reckoned 
with. In the first place, every cheiiue that 
passes through the clearing cannot bo paid by 
the banker it is drawn on ; some have to bo 
rctvirned from lack of funds on the customer’s 
account, or because tlio drawer has stopped tho 
chn(pie, or because the endorsements are not in 
order, as well as for other reasons. 

Such cheques, which must hear a written 
statement as to tho reason for wliich payment 
is refused, on being returned to tho Clearing 
House, are distributed so soon as the in-clearer 
has entered them on the debtor side of his sheet 
in the same way as the charges, and are included 
in the balance-sheet before the final balance is 
struck. 

The day’s work at the Clearing House now, 
1913, commences with the Metropolitan clearing. 
This opens at 9 a.m. on ordinary days, 8.45 
A.M. on Saturdays, and closes at 10.30 A.M. on 
ordinary days, and 9.50 A.M. on Saturdays. 

By the institution of this clearing the neces¬ 
sity for each bank to send out walk clerks to 
collect payment for cheques drawn on clearing 
bankers in the Metropolitan ar(?a has ceased. 
Each bank receives at the Clearing House all 
cheques drawn upon its Metropolitan branches, 
VOIu III 


and forwards them direct to each branch, getting 
back the returns before 4.6 p.m. on ordinary 
days, and 1.30 P.M. on Saturdays. 

All differences in the Metropolitan clearing 
are adjusted through the Town clearing. 

The totals of the “in” and “out” charges 
of the Metropolitan clearing are carried on to 
sheets such as are used in the Town clearing, 
and each side is cast up and the grand totals are 
carried on to the Town clearing balance sheet. 

In order to simplify the sorting of tho cheques 
into tho three clearings —Town, Country, an«l 
Metropolitan—the letters T, C, or M, as the 
case may bo, are now added at the bottom left- 
hand corner of tho cheques. 

To render tho Metropolitan clearing more 
effective, the many branches within the Metro¬ 
politan area of tlie London and rrovincial Bank, 
which is not in itself a clearing bank, clear 
through their agents Messrs. Clyn and Co., and 
certain West End and Smith field Banks clear 
through their clearing agents. Tho total for 
1908, the first complete year of this clearing, was 
£647,842,000, that for 1912, £841,264,000. 

Following oil the Metropolitan clearing comes 
the Country clearing from 10.30 a.m, to 12.30 
P.M., except on Saturdays, when tho work 
begins at 10 a.m. and closes at 11.30 A.M. 
Owing to the fact that cheques in this clearing 
have to bo forwarded to the country, and any 
returned cheques notified, it is impossible to 
adjust tlio balances the same day, or indeed 
until the next day hut one. Tho totals of tho 
“in” and “out” are carried on to sheets as 
in the Metropolitan clearing, tho returns are 
charged to tho respective pre.scnting banks on 
these same sheets which are then balanced, and 
charge or pay balance is then carried on to the 
Town .sheet. 

Until 1902 tlio figures of tlie Country clear¬ 
ing were merged in those of tho Town, but since 
that year they have been given separately. 

The total for 1902 was £870,189,000, wliich 
has increased to £1,307,062,000 for 1912. 

ThoTown clearing commences in the morning, 
but the heavy work begins at tho opening of 
the afternoon clearing at 2.30 P. M. , and increases 
in volume till 4.5 p.m, on ordinary days, when 
the doors are shut, and no more article.s can be 
received that day. The next half-hour is spent 
in receiving returns (returned chc(iucs) and ad¬ 
justing the balances, and shortly before 5 p.m., 
if tho day is not a very Jicavy one, the work is 
done. On Stock Exchange settling days and 
other busy days tho work continues for some 
little time longer. R. M. h. 

COGNETTI DE MARTIIS, Salvatore 
(1844-1891), born at Bari. When still a 
student of law at Pisa, the war of 1866 broke 
out. Cognetti marched witli Garibalca and was 
wounded at tho battle of Condino. In 1868 he 
was appointed teacher of political economy in 
the Technical Institute of Mantua, and stayed 

2 z 
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there till 1878, when ho obtained the chair of 
political economy at the University of Turin. 

Cognetti considered economics as a branch of 
sociology. His mind was completely under the 
sway of Darwin (see Dabwinjsm ; Spencer). He 
also thought that economics was not in its proper 
place in the curriculum of faculties ot law, as is 
the case at all Italian universities, unless taught 
so as to connect it with other branches of social 
science, history, ethnology, morals, law, politics, 
etc. 'riie publication which gained for him his 
j)osition at Turin was The Primitive Foinis of 
Economic Evolution {Le Jofrme primitive delV 
emluziotie economical 1881, Turin. In this he 
discusses economic, and other social phenomena, 
among savage tribes and even among animals. 
Jiis use of the latter illustration was often laiighe<l 
at. But tlje book contains many interesting par¬ 
ticulars, and became more appreciated in coiirse 
of time. Among questions discussed therein, and 
later taken up again by Cognetti himself, I may 
mention the wiijin of hnrtei'j and consequently 
descriptions of silent barter. This topic was then 
a very novel one. In 1889 he published Ancient 
Socialmn {Sor.ialisvw Antico)^ Turin, in which he 
traces socialism in ancient legends of Greece and 
Rome, of India and (Jhina, and gives summaries 
of doctrines of (Jhiuese socialists, such as Mih 
'I’eih and Gang Ngan Shi, of Persians, such aa 
Mji/dac, and liindus, su<;h as Vishnu Das Kavi, 
besides going through all the Greeks, 'riiis book, 
again, was rather unusual, as coming from an 
economist, Imt had a belter success than the former. 
It will be explained if 1 say that Cognetti was a 
pfissionate student of literature, and trafislated 
Plautus into very good Italian verses, and wrote 
historical essays. As an economist ho wrote in 1891 
an interesting book on Socialism in the United 
StatcH {II Socialismo ncfjli Stall Uniii), Turin, 
a book which is eminently a history of the many 
socialist sects which have tried experiments in the 
States. He continue(l the liihlioteca delV Econo¬ 
mist a. a collection of translations of foreign authors, 
which had been started by Kkhhaha. flis prefaces, 
however, to the various authors whose works are 
transhitoil, fall very far short from the excellency 
of those of Ferrara.. When a discus.sion turned on 
what may be ealh'il economic niceties, he was soon 
out of his depth ; very close reasoning was le.ss 
agreeable to him than historiial research. He 
wrote two more books, one in his true line ; On the 
Eonnation, Slnirture, and Life of Commerce^ and 
one on Protectionism and Free Trade, for which he 
was less titted. Cognetti created at Turin a labora¬ 
tory of political economy, collecting for it funds 
!uni a very large library. In this seminary of 
economic studies he trained some distinguished 
scholars. He had an extremely genial character, 
and his house wa.s of an evening open to many 
friends. He wa.s still lull of vigour when he died. A 
complete bibliography of his writings is to be found 
in the Riforma S(M:nile, vol. xi p. 705. m. r. 

GOLOXIAL POLIOY —Ukc’Knt Dkvki.op- 
MKNTs. —This article docs not purpose to give 
a history of the growth of self-government in 
the British Colonics, a good account of wliioh 
W'ill bo lound in Professor EgcrtoiPs Short 


Hisliyry of British Colonial Policy. Neither 
does it deal with the basis and limits of colonial 
self-government from Lho point of view of 
constitutional theory. For that aspect of the 
case tlic reader may be referred to Professor 
A. V. Dicey’s admirable work on The Law and 
the Constitution, The present inquiry is neither 
historical nor technical nor legal. It is an 
attempt to examine the relations at present 
existing between tlie self-governing Colonies 
and the United Kingdom, and between these 
Colonies inter se from a purely political and 
practical point of view. 

The inquiry is confined to the Colonies which 
are commonly described as having “complete 
self-government ” or “ responsible government,” 
i.e. an Executive responsible to a popularly 
elected Legislature, and requiring a majority in 
at lea.st one of the chambers of that Legislature 
in order to remain in power. This system, 
which is a reproduction mulatis mutandis of the 
existing unwritten, but none the less unques¬ 
tioned, constitution of the United Kingdom, 
prevails in all the larger and more populous 
Colonies of the hhnpire mainly inhabited by 
pcojde of European race. These are tlie 
Dominion of Canada, the Commoriw'ealth of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, New- 
foumllaiul, and the Union of South Africa, 
comj)riKing the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the Orange Free State. Provi¬ 
sion has been made to admit Rhodesia to the 
Union, and to bring protected and other native 
territories under ils administration. 

Enormously as these communities differ inter 
se in size, wealth, and population, they are all 
equals in constituli«)iial status, and they are all 
intensely jealous of their right to manage their 
own alfairs without interference from the United 
Kingdom or from one another. So strong has 
this feeling grown that even the term “Colony” 
is now objected to, as implying some degree of 
dependence, and it would, no iloubt, conduce to 
a good imderstancling if we could all agree to 
abstain from describing these communities as 
“Colonies,” ami call them by some more digni- 
licd and appropriate title, such as “States of 
the Empire.” 

But this designation at once brings us face 
to face with the anomalous character of tliis so- 
called “ Empire,” which, as a political entity, 
has no analogy in history. It is, indeed, far 
less misleading to de.scribe Canada, Australia, 
and the other self-governing comimiuities above 
referred to as “States,” than to describe them 
and the United Kingdom collectively as an 
“ Empire.” The Uiiite<l Kingdom and its 
•lepcndcncies, such as India, our various “Pro¬ 
tectorates,” ami the Colonies which are not 
completely self-governing, may indeed be de¬ 
scribed as an “Empire” in the ordinary sense 
of the word. But when we extend the term 
“ British Eni[»ire ” to include the self-governing 
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States, it is necessary to remember that we &13 
etretching language, and using the word 
“Empire” in a novel and, etymologically, 
indefensible sense. 

But this abuse of language is justified by 
practical considerations. It serves Lo indicate 
the continued existence of a political bond 
between the genuine Empire and the self- 
governing States, which is not the less real 
])ccause it is exceedingly difficult to analyse and ^ 
deline. And it is worthy of note that the \ 
self-gov» ining States are, as a rule, no less 
jealous of their claim to bo regarded as members 
of the Empire than they are jealous of their 
“ independence ” of the United Kingdom and 
of one another. The word “Empire” is as 
popular with the people of these States as the 
word “Colony” is unpopular, and this fact is 
of immense significance. It testifies to an 
underlying sense of unity, an enduring desire 
to remain, in some way or other, though tlic 
way is seldom formulated or clearly tliought 
out, members of a single body politic distinct 
from the rest of the world. 

The problem of the future, as far as the 
British Empire is concerned, is how to satisfy 
that desire without curtailing, the autonomy or 
hampering the individual growth of a number 
of self-governing States. Independence on the 
one side, Imperial unity on the other—ai’o 
these irreconcilable ideals ? Undoubtedly they 
are if we push the idea of independence too 
far. There is no bindin,;; relationship, however 
voluntary, no alliance no partnership, no 
contract even, which loaves the parties to it 
absolutely independent of one another. Every 
form of union implies some limitation to 
freedom of action on the part of its individual 
members. But then it is not independence in 
the sense of the absence of any binding relation¬ 
ship with other parts of the Emjfire, which the 
people of the self-governing “Colonies,” or at 
least the majority of them, really desire. They 
are determined to be independent in the 
management of their lo(^al affairs. And oven 
with regard to affairs not purely local, they 
have a growing dislike of subordination to any 
external authority except that of the Crown. 
But it does not follow that they would not fall 
in mth, and indeed welcome, any arrangement 
for the management of alfairs not purely local, 
even though it limited their freedom of action, 
provided that it was based on the principle of 
co-ordination, not of subordination. It is 
perfectly evident that any common institutions, 
and even any common action, embracing the 
self-governing Colonies and the rest of the 
Empire, must start with the idea of partnership, 
of the voluntary combination of a number of 
units, equal in status, though no doubt gieatly 
varying in strength, and not with any idea of 
tutelage or dependence. 

The very fact, already referred to, that the 


self-governing Colonies accept, and even glory in 
the authority of the Crown, is sufficient evidence 
that they do not desire independence in the sense 
0 f absolutely separate existence. It may be said 

that they accept that authority only because it . 
is nothing more than nominal; and there is 
some truth ir’ this argument, but it is not the 
whole truth. That strong loyalty to the 
sovereign, which is undoubtedly felt in the 
self-governing Colonies, is due to something 
more than gratitude for non-interterence. It is 
duo to a feeling of pride in the Crown as an 
augui’t institution, common to thowhole Empire, 
in whiJi they have just as much lot and i)art 
as the people of the United Kingdom. The 
traditional relationship between the King and 
his subjects is just the same relationshij>, 
whether these subjects are born and reside in 
Canada, or Austiiilia, or in Great Britain. lie 
is their sovereign, just as much as ho is the 
sovereign of the people of these islands. This 
is not mere theory. It is the actual sentiment 
of the people of the self-gov(‘rning States, and 
in such a matter sentiment is everything. 
Wholly different is the Colonial attitude to¬ 
wards every other institution of the “Mother 
Country,” not excepting the British Parlia¬ 
ment. That body enjoys and always will enjoy 
a certain prestige with the younger States of 
the Empire as being the progenitor and arche¬ 
type of their own Parliaments, but though they 
may regard it with respect, they do not feel that 
they owe it any allegiance. It is in no sense 
theirs as the Crown is. It does not represent 
them, but only the people of the United King¬ 
dom. And still less do they feel disposed to 
bow to the authority of the British Ministry of 
the day, deriving its power, as it does, solely 
from the British Parliament in which the 
Colonics are not represented. 

Hero then is the problem in a nutshell. The 
self-governing Colonies, 8f)eaking broadly, are 
“ loyal to the Empire.” They desire to remain 
in some sort of political union witli the United 
King<lom and its dependencies, and with one 
another. They gladly recognise the authority 
of the King as the head of that union. But, 
according to constitutional theory and practi(!e, 
“ the King reigns, but does not govern.” And 
there is no governing powder, no actual executive 
authority, under the King, which commands 
the complete allegiance of the self-governing 
Colonics, because ther§ is no such autliority in 
the constitution of which they have any share 
—no common Parliament, no common Minister. 

No doubt in tlieory the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom is supreme throughout the 
Empire. It could legislate for the self-governing 
Colonies as well as for any other part of the 
dominions of the Crown. But in practice it 
no longer tloes so, except at the request of 
those Colonies themselves, because it recognises 
its non-representative character as far as they 
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aro concerned. Tlio British Ministry, on the 
other hand, does from time to time take 
oxcciitivo action aifecting even the self-governing 
Colonies, as in tlie case of treaties and negotia¬ 
tions with Foreign Powers, and that action 
may bo not only independent of, but actually 
contrary to the desires of the Colony or Colonies 
concerned. In a case concerning the New¬ 
foundland fisheries (1906) the action of the 
British Covornrnent was contrary to tlie wishes 
of Nr-wfoundland ; in a decision connected, with 
tile New Ifehrides (also 1906) it was contrary 
to the views of Australia and New Zealand. 

Such incidents aro clearly injurious to good 
relations between tlie motlier-country and the 
Colonics, and even fraught with danger to the 
unity of the Empire. Yot under present 
conditions it may ho difficult to prevent their 
recurreneo. They are not dno to any want of 
good-will on tlie [lart of British Ministers, hut 
to a difficulty inherent in the loose political 
organi.satiori of the “ Empire.” There must ho 
some authority capable of representing the 
Empire as a whole in dealing with Foreign 
I'owora. As matters stand, the only possible 
authority is the British Foreign Office, wliich 
is a hramdi of an executive (lovernment in 
which the Colonics have no part. The practical 
jiistilicalion for that govorninont, the govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom, acting on behalf 
of the Colonies, which it does not truly represent, 
as well a.s of the United Kingdom which it 
does represent, must bo sought in the fact that 
the hiirdcii of the defence of the Empire rests 
abnost wdiolly on the people of the United 
Kingdom. It i.s they who would liavo to bear 
tlio brunt of any difference with Foreign 
Powers, even if it arose over some question 
directly affecting only one or more of the self- 
governing Coh)nio.s, and in which the United 
Kingdtun itself ha<l only an indirect interest. 
There is thus a genuine ami permanent dilemma. 
It is only natural that that part of the Empire 
wliicfi is re.s}K)nsihlo for the safety of tho whole 
should control the relations of tho Empire 
with Foreign Powers. Yet it can never ho. 
satisfactory tlnit the United Kingdom should 
take action affecting the other ** self-governing ” 
States without their consent. In so far as 
it does that, it treats them, not as partner 
Stat(‘s, but as dejiendenoios, and that, as W'o 
have seen, is a position to whi«;h they are no 
longer inclined to submit, and to which, having 
regard to their growing strength and importance 
in tlio world, it is not reasonable or desirable 
that they should submit. 

Tho only logical solution lies in a federal 
system, under which the “self-governing” 
States would share, to the extent of their 
ability, the burden of tho eommon defence, and 
wouhi receive in return a proportional share in 
the control of policy. But the adoption of 
anything like a complete federal system is beset 


with difficulties, which are certainly at present, 
and may be at all times, insuperable. On the 
other hand, the pressure of circumstances will 
certainly necessitate the introduccion of make¬ 
shift ariangcmeiits having a federal tendency. 
And it is possible that tho ultimate result may 
be the creation of a network of special arrange¬ 
ments between the mother-country and tlie 
self-governing Colonies, and between these 
Colonies i?iler se^ providing for tho co-operative 
regulation of various common interests. The 
alternative is complete separation, to which, 
however, as we have seen, the sentiment of tho 
majority of the people in all parts of the 
Em^iire is opposed. 

Recent history, no doubt, contains evidence 
of a movement in both directions —a movement 
towards separation, and a movement towards 
clo.ser union, and there is room for difference of 
opinion as to which is the stronger of the two. 
On the one hand, the dissatisfaction felt in 
tho Colonies with tho manner in which their 
external relations have been handled by the Im¬ 
perial Government has led (notably in Canada 
after the unpopular settlement of the Alaska 
Boundary question) to a demand for “the 
treaty-making power. ” Great latitude is already 
enjoyed by the Colonies in dealing with tho 
commercial relations between themselves and 
Foreign States. But if this tendency were to bo 
carried to tho length of giving to each self- 
governing Colony the right to make treaties 
with Foreign Powers irrespective of the United 
Kingdom and of the other self-governing 
Colonics, it is difficult to see how their position 
could be differeiitiatod from that of a number 
of wholly separate States. Oil the other hand, 
recent years have witnessed not only a remark¬ 
able increase in the sentiment of relationship 
and community of interest, but a series of 
altenij>ts, so far not very successful, yet per¬ 
sistently renewed, to provide some means for 
enabling the governments of the United 
Kingdom and oi the self-governing Colonies to 
act together in matters of common concern. 
The most important of these liave been the 
mocUngs in 1887, 1897, 1902, and again in 
tho ye.ars 1907 and 1911, of the body formerly 
known as the “Colonial” and now as tho 
“Imperial” Conference. These meetings, at 
first occasional ami informal, have now, by 
virtue of a resolution unanimously adopted at 
tho Conference, hefil in London in April and 
May 1907, acquired a more definite and per- 
inaiieiit character, and the “Imperial Confer- 
eiKo” imiy therefore bo regarded as having 
become part of the institutions of the Empire. 
It is, in fact, tho only live political in¬ 
stitution common to the United Kingdom 
and the self - governing Colonies, with the 
exception of the Crown. Its nature and 
functions were tic lined by the resolution just 
mentioiictl, which, in view of the importance of 
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the matter, it may bo desirable to quote iu 
full. The resolution runs as follows :— 

“ That it will he to the advantage of the 
Empire if a Conference^ to he called the Imperial 
Conference^ is held every four yearSj at which 
questions of common interest may he discussed 
and considered as between His Majestfs Govern^ 
meni and Uis Govemmejvts of the self-governing 
Dominions heyond the seas. The Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom will he. ex officio Ih'esident^ 
and the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions ex officio members of the Conference. 

** The Secretary of State for the Colonies will he 
an ex officio member of the Conference^ and will 
take the chair in the absence of the Preside'nt. 
He will arrange for such Imperial Conferences 
after coinmunication with the Prime Mmisters of 
the respective Dominions. 

“ Such other Ministers as the respective Govern¬ 
ments 'may appoint will also he members of the 
Conference—it being understood that^ except by 
special permission of the Conference^ each dis¬ 
cussion will be coTiducted by not more than two 
representatives from each Government^ and that 
each Govemmerd will have o-nly one vote. 

** That it is desirable to establish a system by 
which the several Governments will be kept 
informed during the periods between the Conferences 
in regard to matters which have been or may be 
subjects for discussion^ by means of a permanent 
secretarial staffs charged^ under the direction of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies^ with the 
duty of obtaining information for the use of the 
Conference, of attending to its resolutions, and of 
conducting correspondence on meUters relating to 
its affairs, 

“ Thai upon matters of importance requiring 
consultation between two or more Governments 
which cannot be conveniently postponed until the 
yiexl Conference, or involving subjects of a minor 
char oxter, or such as call for detailed consideration, 
subsidiary Conferences should be held between 
representatives of the Governments concerned 
specially chosen for the purpose." 

The importance of this curious resolution 
consists almost entirely in its implicit homage 
to the conception of the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing dominions beyond the seas” 
os a potential confederation, and in any case 
standing to one another on some exceptionally 
intimate relation of a permanent kind. Apart 
from this its practical value is small. The 
function of the Conference does not go beyond 
the “discussion” and “consideration” of 
“ questions of common interest.” Any decision 
it may arrive at will still require to be confirmed 
by each of the States individually before common 
action can result. And even as a purely consulta¬ 
tive assembly the Conference is of very limited 
utility, “Questions of common interest” are 
growing in number and importance. They 
cannot be disposed of in a discussion limited to 
a few weeks every four years, nor can they be 


expected to bo obliging enough only to crop up, 
or only to become acute, when such a meeting 
is impending. Clearly, if the consultation is to 
be serious, it must be entrusted to some body 
capable of more continuous activity. An “Im¬ 
perial Council,” not indeed constantly sitting, 
but capable of being summoned at any time as 
occasion requires, would appear to be indispens¬ 
able, if the idea of the several Governments 
habitually taking counsel together on questions 
of common interest is to be realised in practice. 

Blit for the establishment of such a Council, 
even though limited to purely consultative 
duties, the Uonfci eiico of 1907 was not prepared. 
No doubt there was a forward party, consisting 
of the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Cape Colony, who would have been ready 
to go tliat length. But the Prime Ministers 
of Canada and of the Transvaal decisively hung 
back, and they were supported in that attitude 
by the representatives of the United Kingdom. 
And for so important a step as the creation of 
a common council, unanimity, or at least a 
great preponderance of favourable opinion, was 
evidently necessary. So, on the principle that 
“the pace of a squadron is the pace of its 
slowest ship,” the Conference confined itself 
to the creation of what may be described as an 
Imperial Information Office, in the shape of a 
“Secretariat,” the duties of which would seem 
to consist in keeping up some sort of touch 
between the members of the Conference in the 
years intervening between the sessions of that 
body. Such an office, energetically worked, 
would bo capable of considerable development. 
And the forward party at the Conference were 
anxious tq give it the maximum of influence 
and prestige by making it an institution 
common to the whole Empire, independent of 
any one Governinoiit, and responsible to the 
Conference alone. In the end the Secretariat 
was made a department of the Colonial Office. 
Its existence can only be regarded as a small 
concession to the principle of continuous com- 
moa consultation between the several Govern¬ 
ments. At the Conference for 1911 th e creation 
of an Imperial House of Representatives, of a 
standing Committee to preserve the continuity 
of the Conference between its meetings, of an 
Imperial Council of Defence were discussed, as 
well as greater uniformity in I nqierial legislation. 
Generally speaking, ^ it is the mass of the 
people in the different parts of the Empire who 
are most favourable, if not very deliberately or 
articulately, to the idea of closer union. It is 
in government and political circles that there 
is opposition or reluctance. And this is 
perfectly natural. The bulk of the people, 
where they are of British origin, are dimly 
conscious of the ties arising from community 
of race, history, and traditions, as well as 
of the advantages of a common citizenship, 
and it would appear to them unnatural to 
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find thcinsclvc.s wholly so|>ar.'itc(l from their 
fellow-Lritons across the seas. I’oliticiaiis, on 
the other hand, even when not playing up to 
the non-British elements, which in some of the 
Colonies form a large or even preponderant 
part of the population, are more alive to the 
jjractical diiriculties which closer union presents. 
And they are not uninfluenced by the feeling 
that the independent Covernments and Parlia¬ 
ments, to which they resj)cctively belong, would 
aulfer some diminution of individual importance 
by entering into a real Imperial partnership. 
Hero and tliere statesmen of exceptional origin¬ 
ality and largeness of mind may rise superior to 
considerations of tluit nature. But the average 
])olitician is certainly affected by them, alike 
in the Colonies and the United Kingdom. In¬ 
deed, it is especially in the United Kingdom 
that statesmen of the older school, whether 
Liherals or Conservatives, seem to find a difli- 
culty in conceiving how the foreign policy of the 
country could ho carried on, if it were compli¬ 
cated by the necessity of acting in conjunction 
with the self guveruing Colonies. And yet it 
is corhiin that, as these communities grow in 
imj)ortanco and play an increasing part in the 
world, wo must “call them into our counsels,” 
if they are not tddevclop foreign [Hilicics of their 
own and so to become in time wholly separate 
Stales, as the British statesmen of fifty years 
ago, almost without exception, expected and 
desired that they ultimately should do. Now¬ 
adays such a desire is felt by few and avowed 
by none. But “ho who wills the end must 
will the means." And if we seriously desire 
the United Kingilom and the self-governing 
Colonies to nunaiii one body politic, it follows 
that, whatever its «IinionIt.ies, the policy of 
deliberate co-oj)cration in matters of common 
interest, of which the Imperial Conference and 
the proposed Secretariat are the first rudimeuUry 
expressions, must he steadily pursued, and 
pursued on lines which in the long-run will 
entirely transform the present constitution of 
the Kmpire. 

Bill tliat trauslornuation will bo gradual, and 
it is ill!possible to foroeast the exact course of 
it. Whatever tlio new institutions which may 
he evolved to moot tlie new needs, they are 
likely to be very dillerent from anything which 
political theorists have yet imagined. It is 
only possible here to glance at one or two of 
the common interests which may com}>cl the 
creation of common institutions. Among 
jn-ojects tending to promote communication 
between diireront parts of the Kmpiro there are 
none wliieh find more general favour than an 
all-British steamship route and an all-British 
system of submarine cables. If either of these 
were established, it could only be by coiitribu- 
tioiis from the several portions of the Empire 
directly interested ; and, indeed, it is probable 
that, either in the first iusbuice, or ultimately, 


the ships and the cables would be the i)ropcrty 
of the contributing States. The administration 
of that property would rc(iuire a Board on 
which all the owners must be represented. But 
the common property would not oidy have to 
be administered, it might need to be defended. 
It would only be logical that all the owners 
should combine to guarantee its protection from 
external interference. Another and an even 
more important case for co-operation is in 
future likely to arise in connection with the 
dependencies of the Empire. At present the 
dependeiKues, from the great dominion of India 
down to the smallest coaling station which is 
not situated in one of the self-governing Colonies, 
aro under the exclusive control of the United 
Kingdom. But there are some of them in 
which certain of the self-governing Colonies 
are even now more directly interested than the 
United Kingdom is, and with regard to others 
the interest of the self-governing Colonies is 
certain to increase. Australia and New 
Zealand aro hound to make themselves felt in 
respect of the British islands of the Pacific. A 
Federated South Africa will certainly have 
something to say about the Protectorates 
beyond the Zambesi. But Great Britain is not 
likely to abdicate her authority in either 
«piarter. Tlic necessities of the case demand 
some arrangement by which the burden and 
resj)onsibility will he sluired between the mother- 
country ami the self-governing Colonies im- 
riKMliately conceriK'd. This will be furthered 
by the remarkable j)roof of loyalty shown in 
the liberal support recently given by the Colonies 
to the maiiiteiiaiiee of the navy. Tlic above arc 
hut a few instances of the way in wliich the grow¬ 
ing corn] dexity of Imperial relations will compel 
changes in the machinery of government. 

In this brief review of the tendencies making 
for or against the closer union of the ditlcrcnt 
portions of the Empire notliing has been said 
on the subject of Preferential Trade. In the 
opinion of many—and it is an opinion shared 
by the present writer—the ailoptioii ol pre- 
ferontial traile arrangements between Great 
Britain and the self-governing Colonies would 
l»e a powerful factor in promoting Imperial 
consolidation. Public opinion in the Colonies 
has been inelining more and more strongly 
towards this view. But the question is too large 
to be treated within the limits of the present 
article. [See'TAuiFF Reform Movement.] 

The object of the preceding observations has 
hocu to direct attention to other aspects of the 
situation, at present liable to he thrown into 
tile shade by the concentration of public interest 
on the question of preference and the acuteness 
of the controversy with regard to it. 

[Dicey, Prof. A. V., Introduction to the Study of 
the Law of the Constitution^ 1902.—Dilke, Sir C., 
Prohfems of Oreater Britain, 1890.—Egerton, II. E., 

A Short History of British Colonial Policy^ 1897. 
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3337], London.— Correspondence in Continuation 
of Above [Cd. 3340].— Colonial Conference 19(77^ 
Published Proceedings and PrScis of 15th April 
to 26th Api'U 1907 [Cd. 3404], London.—Cb«- 
tinuation of Above^ 30th April to 1’f.th May 1907 
[Cd. 3406].— Colonial Conference 1907^ Minutes 
of Proceedings [Cd. 3523], London. — Colonial 
Conference 1907^ Papers laid before the Confer¬ 
ence [Cd. 3624], London.—Milner, Lord, Im¬ 
perialism and Social Reform^ 1908, London.] M. 

COMMERCE, Faculty of, in the Univer¬ 
sity OF Bihminoham. This faculty began 
work in October 1902 under the direction 
of Professor W. J. Ashley, whose varied ex¬ 
perience at Oxford and at Harvard University, 
U.S.A., specially qualilics him for the task 
of making the first attempt in this country to 
systematise the preliminary teaching requisite 
for the higher positions of commercial and 
linancial resj)oiisibility, and to raise such teach¬ 
ing to a university standard. As the scheme 
is entirely new in this country it will be 
advisable to commence with a description of 
the method proposed. Its objects arc (1) to 
provide a course of training for men destined 
for business, and intending to become principals, 
directors, managers, secretaries, heads of depart¬ 
ments, etc., in business firms; (2) to prepare 
men for the consular service, for masterships 
on the modern sides of schools, for work in the 
service of municipalities, or as accountants. 

The programme of study includes courses on 
Commerce j on Accounting ^ and on Finance^ 
arranged to extend over three years. 

(1) Commerce. These courses deal with the 
present condition of trade and of the chief 
industries of Great Britain and the Empire, 
and of the leading countries of the world, and 
include recent industrial history, commercial 
geography, and training in economic analysis ; 
and further on, the economics of transport, dealing 
with railway rates, ocean freights, etc. In the 
third year the courses are different and far more 


difficult. They are concerned with such sub¬ 
jects as: the Location of Works; Capitalisa¬ 
tion ; Production on Large and Small Scale; 
Differentiation and Consolidation of Manu¬ 
factures ; Capitalist Combinations; Limited 
Companies (Private and Public), their Advan¬ 
tages and Disadvantages ; Factoring and Manu¬ 
facturing ; Machinery, its Financial and In¬ 
dustrial Consequences ; Works Management; 
Relations of Employers and Employed, Methods 
of Remuneration, Hours of Labour ; Markets ; 
Advertising ; Relation of Selling Price to Cost; 
Fixed Charges ; Methods of Sale and Purchase; 
Credit and Trade Cycles. The study of these 
subjects involves the discussion of large ques¬ 
tions of business policy with which merchants 
and manufacturers have to grapple in the con¬ 
duct of their affairs. 

They are sujjplemented by a short course on 
the Methods of Statistics, the advantage of 
which will be appreciated by all who have to 
deal with the history of any industry. 

(2) Accountancy; Accounting. In this course 
the first year is devoted to the simpler systems 
of book-keeping. In the second instruction is 
given in the method of drawing up accounts to 
suit different classes of undertakings, so that a 
set of books may bo planned for a particular 
enterprise. It then enters into an analysis of 
accounts in order to compute earnings and 
values. The third year is devoted to depart¬ 
mental accounts and cost accounts. Many 
concrete illustrations and practical examples of 
balance sheets are used for purposes of instruc¬ 
tion in this course. As Professor Ashley says 
in his paper entitled A Science of Commerce 
and some. Prolegomena, accounting deserves a 
large place in any scheme of higher commercial 
education. “ Properly taught, it is a subject 
of great educational value; for it makes its 
appeal in the last resort not to arithmetical 
dexterity, but to a sound judgment of a business 
situation. Moreover, accounting, • adequately 
taught, will handle in a thorough manner the 
whole difficult question of ‘costing.*" And 
though it is true that cost accounts are mere 
tools in the hands of their users, “yet they 
are tools which possess the quality of them¬ 
selves stimulating reflection. To determine 
the wise policy to adopt with regard to selling 
price at a particular juncture is a different 
thing, it is true, from the mere knowledge of 
what the thing cosP to make. But there is 
nothing so likely as a knowledge of what a 
thing costs under varying circumstances, and of 
the proportion to be assigned to fixed charges, 
to promote a wise decision as to the price to 1>e 
asked for it." 

Those who have experience in business know 
how important a good system of accounts is to 
the prosperity of the particular business, and 
hence in the natural course of affairs to the 
general business prosperity of the country. 
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Although ill a small retail luisiiioss accounts 
aro very .simple things, yet in a large manufactur¬ 
ing concern employing cx[)cnsive materials im¬ 
ported from great distances, and exporting the 
linishcfl products to many foreign countries, 
with different tariffs and charges on the imported 
goods they receive, accountancy becomes a 
difficult study, and one which affords in itself 
the basis of a large part of commercial education. 

(3) Fiv/uice .— These courses are given to 
students only in their third years. They deal 
with banking, the Money Market, and the 
Foreign Fxchaiige, the Stock Exchange, etc. ; 
there is also a short course on Public Finance. 

(\)in.merce Semimir. — “All the students 
working for the degree of b.Com. are brought to- 
getln;r once a week at tlio Cimimerce Feminar^ 
the purj)ose of which is to train students in 
indepondeiit investigation and reasoning. A 
subject i.s assigned .some weeks beforehand to 
each member of the Seminar. He consults the 
li teraturo of thesubjeot, and makes such inquiries 
from men in business as the 2 )rofessor may 
suggest, and thou prepares a paper, which is 
road ill the Semiimr, and there discussed and 
criticised. Incideiitally, an effort is made to 
give the members of the Seminar some practice 
ill the art of clear and vigorous exposition, and 
to accustom them to the preparation of torse 
ami hu.sine.ss-like rejiorts.” 

Theie arc besidcis a largo number of subjects 
from which students (.iking the degree of 
II.Com. must choo.so. Tlio selection is made 
according to ajitifiido and future requirements. 
OiK! modern foreign language (Gorman, Spanish, 
French, or Italian) must be studied throughout 
the cour.so, .so that facility may be gained in 
correspondence and also a knowledge of foreign 
commercial, financial, sUtistical, and industrial 
literature. “ It .should he as usual for a busi- 
IIC.SS mail who has dealings with Germany to 
read the Indmtru-zeitun<j or the JP'irfhscha/ls- 
'^eiturnj as the Iron and Coal Trades* Review or 
the Sfaffsf.^ and no more dillicult.” A choice is 
alb»wo»l between a second foreign language and 
a seionco applicable to manufacture, such as 
engineering, chemistry, electricity, etc. Students 
are also allowed to take up any course that they 
may have time for during their first tivo years 
ill any of the departments under the Faculties 
of SeiiMico or Arts, such as the courses on 
Hrilish Institution.s, European History since 
178U, or to enter upon courses with a view to 
acipiiviug further scieutitio knowledge of the 
main branch of study they have undertaken. 

The aim of these courses is (rt) “ to make busi- 
ne.ss more inteivsting to those engaged in it; (6) to 
enable them to follow the general movement of 
t(‘chnologieal progress, and to realise the directions 
in which changes of process are probable or 
possible ; (c) to show them when they ouglit to 
call in ail expert, ami how much weight they 
should attach to his opinion.” 


An account of the institution and aims of the 
Faculty of Commerce is given by Professor Ashley 
ill a paper, “A Science of Commerce and some 
Prolegomena," publi.shed in Science Progress^ July 
1906 ; and in his pamphlet, The Faculty qf Science 
in the University qf Birmingham: its Purposes 
and Programme^ he says, “It was believed that 
a training could be devised which, while strength¬ 
ening the powers of judgment, widening the 
sympathies, and stimulating the imagination—the 
aims of all really liberal education—would yet be 
of real value as a preparation for the practical 
duties of business life^* and it was desired thus to 
“gather, arrange, and present the lessons of prac¬ 
tical experience," and to “explain the inter¬ 
relation of those conclusions which, in actual 
affairs, are arrived at singly an«l in isolation one 
from another; and to show that they are not 
merely accidental happenings, but the natural out¬ 
come of the situation." 

In connection with the Faculty of Commerce 
the Council of the University has established an 
Advisory Board of business men, “ believing that 
the active co-operation of such a body with the 
academic staff will tend to bring those who control 
large undertakings throughout the country into 
closer touch and sympathy with the aims of this 
section of the University." 

[See Industrial Education in the United 
States ; and in the Appendix, Economics, 
Teaching of.] 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
BRANCH (BOARD OF TRADE). To meet 
the desire expressed by the British commercial 
community for greater assistance by the 
Government in the development of their trade 
abroad and in the Colonies, a committee was 
appointed by the Board of Trade, July 1897, 
to inquire into and report upon “the dissemina¬ 
tion of commercial information, and the collec¬ 
tion and exhibition of patterns and samples." 
The Report was published in 1898 (Cd. 8962). 

As a result of this report, the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch was opened, October 1899, at 
offices ill Parliament Street, with satisfactory 
results, but in April 1904, in order to be of greater 
advantage to business men, it was transferred to 
the City, to 73 Basinghall Street, B.C., where 
information on all subjects of commercial interest 
is collected and focussed in a form convenient for 
reference. The offices of the Branch contain an 
Inquiry Room where personal inquiries can be 
made on the subjects dealt with ; a Sample Room 
for the exhibition of specimens of interest received 
from the Imperial Iirstitute, India, and the 
Colonies, or illustrative of reports of H. M. 
Consuls or of the correspondents or special 
commis.sioners of the Board of Trade; and a 
leading Room, where the latest official publica¬ 
tions—British, Colonial, and Foreign—and the 
latest Issues of Trade Directories may be consulted, 
lu the same building a special Trade Inquiry 
Office has been opened for Canada. On ap- 
plication being made to the Commercial In¬ 
telligence Branch, either personally or by letter, 
inforiuatiou is supplied on commercial statistics, 
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Foreign and Colonial import, excise, and consump¬ 
tion duties ; port, harbour and tonnage dues 
and other chai'ges on shipping; customs regula¬ 
tions ; consular fees ; certificates of origin ; 
regulations concerning commercial travellers and 
their samples; trading licences; Foreign and 
Colonial contracts open to tender; firms abroad 
engaged in particular lines of business, and likely to 
become purchasers of British goods; sources of 
supply and prices, etc., of trade products and 
other matters of interest to British trade. In¬ 
formation of general interest to British tra<le, 
apart from that obtained ip response to specific 
applications, is communicated by the Branch to 
Chambers of Commerce, and in some cases to 
individual firms, or, if desirable, is published in 
the press. The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
also forwards to Chambers of Commerce, for the 
confidential use of their member.*^, but not for 
publication, information to which it has appeared 
desirable in the interests of British trade to draw 
attention confidentially. This latter plan met 
with general approval, and the Board of Trade 
have continued and extended it. In order to 
reach all British manufacturers or traders in¬ 
terested, it was decided to supplement the existing 
system, by opening, 1st January 1907, a Register 
of British firms who desired to receive confidential 
information relative to their respective trades. 
British firms desiring to have their names registered 
must apply to the (.’ommercial Intelligence Branch 
on the form which has been prepared for the 
purpose, copies of which may bo obtained on 
application at the offices of the Branch. (See 
Buitish CoNSUiiAU Rej'ORTS.) No charge is 
made for information supplied, but every firm 
admitted to the Register is required to subscribe 
to the Board of Trade Journal^ in order to ensure 
that those who wish to receive confidential infor¬ 
mation should first be in possession of all the infor¬ 
mation relating to their particular trade published 
in that journal. The Commercial Intelligence 
Branch also co-operates with the Imperial Institute, 
where scientific investigations are carried on with 
a view to the commercial utilisation of the economic 
products of the British Empire. This object is 
supplemented by arranging comprehensive exhi¬ 
bitions of natural products, and providing for their 
examination and valuation, and by the collection 
and dissemination of scientific and technical infor¬ 
mation relating thereto. 

The organ of the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
is the Board of Trade Journal^ published 
weekly (price 3d.), containing notices relating 
to openings for British trade, tariff changes, 
actual and proposed, shipping and transport, 
including port and dock dues, railway rates, etc., 
minerals, metals, and machinery, agriculture, 
etc., besides statistical tables, notes on important 
Government publications, and information on 
other matters of commercial interest. In addition 
to editing the Journal the Branch prepares 
indexes to the Consular Reports, special reports 
on particular industries, regulations relating to 
commercial travellers, etc., and by arrangement 
with the Foreign Office, a commercial expert 
attached to the Branch edits the Consular Reports 
from a commercial point of view. Information 


on the subjects dealt with at tlm Intelligence 
Branch is received chiefly through the Foreign 
Office and the Colonial Office, or direct from 
H.M. Diplomatic or Consular officers in foreign 
countries, and from specially appointed Tr:«ie 
Commissioners or Trade Correspondents in British 
Colonies. Trade Commissioners have been a])- 
pointed by the Board of Trade in Canada, Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. In ad¬ 
dition, Trade Correspondents have been appointed 
in every British oversea pospf*: sion. Borne of 
them are officials in the service of the Colonial 
Governments in close touch with commercial 
matters, appointed in conjunction with the Colonial 
Office. Others are non-official correspondents 
specially conversant with conditions of trade in 
their particular districts. Their primary duty is 
to send information to the Comuuucial liitelligenco 
Branch with a view to promoting and fostering 
British trade. 

As regards foreign countries, the Branch is 
in constant communication with His Majesty’s 
diplomatic and consular officers, who have been 
instructed to forward without delay information 
of interest to British commerce. Further, with a 
viewto consular officers becoming better acquainted 
with commercial matters, and with the nature of 
the information they are expected to supply, all 
Vice-Consuls' (by arrangement with the Foreign 
Office) now spend some time in the Branch before 
proceeding to their posts abroad. The Board of 
Trade further despatches to various countries 
special trade commissioners to ascertain both 
the nature and extent of foreign competition which 
British goods have to meet in those countries, and 
the means by which such competition may best 
be met, and to report on possible openings for 
Briti.sh trade abroad, and on the selection of 
suitable correspondents. Commercial missions 
have been despatched to Persia, Siberia, Soutli 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, New¬ 
foundland, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Central 
America, and proposals to despatch missions to 
other countries arc considered from time to time. 

In carrying out the objects of the Branch the 
Board of Trade are assisted by an Atlvisory 
Committee, known as the Commercial Intelligence 
Committee, first appointed in May 1900 for a 
period of five years, subsequently reconstituted 
and enlarged, now consisting of twenty - six 
members, including representatives of the Board 
of Trade, the Foreign, Colonial, and India Offices, 
of the principal self-governing Colonies, and of 
the commercial community. Much valuable work 
has been performed by the committee in .suggesting 
improvements in the means of collecting and 
disseminating commercial information, in the 
selection of suitable trade commissioners and 
correspondents, and in reporting, after consulta¬ 
tion with the leading Chambers of Commerce, on 
the probable effect of changes in foreign tariffs. 

T. G. G. 

COMPANIES, INCREASE OF. The fol¬ 
lowing table, compiled from the lasc return of 
the Board of Trade, shows the nuipber of 
limited companies registered in each year, since 
1890, under the Companies Acti, and brings 
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(JONTdLTANI, CAiino, died in 1901, little 
nioi'i! than tliirty years old. His death ivas 
mneh d(!i»lored. Ho hogaii his soieutilic career 
uiid(?.r Prof. lJi(u^'v kSalcrno and CossA. He was 
eonsidored, together with Mazzola, tlio most 
talented of the younger Italian economists. 
Notwillistanding his early death, lie had acconi- 
jdislied a task which will not soon be forgotten, 
viz. t(j write the best book on Italian local 
fixation, La ri/orma delle leggi sui trihuti 
lomli, Modena, 1898, Socicta tipografica. 

11 is lirst publication was a hook on the theoretical 
elfects of taxation {Kffeiti e/ionuinin dcUe imposte)^ 
1890, principally discussing the ditriciilt problem of 
tlic ineidence of taxation. This book is certainly 
not liis l)est work and forms no real contribution to 
the progress of .science. It is nevertlndess remark- 
ahle for tlm acuteness of many of tlio observations 
and strenglli of reasoning;, and surprised all who 
know how very young the autlior was when he 
wrote it. Conigliani then took to writing o.s.says, 
colleetod afl'.r his deatli under the title, Saggi di 
Kcononiia politica e di Scienza deUe Finalize^ 
190d, Turin, Bocea. In these essays he principally 
tliscusses financial problems, sucli as are dealt with 
hi the works of Sa.x, of Wagner, and of De Viti, 
placing before the ]>ublic llie theoretical aspects 
of public linaiice. l lis ecniiomie essays ileal with 
questiiius connected with the functions of capital. 
Conigliani, as economist, was a scholar of the 
Austrian School [q.w). m. p. 

CONSULS, BRITISH, DUTIES OF. A 
British Consul is ro(]nired to advise Il.M.’s 
trading subjects and others in his district, to 
avert and compose dilferonces among them, or 
lietween them and tlio natives of the country, 
to check the evasion of local revenue laws by 
British tradei*s, to uphold the treaty rights of 
British subjects in a temperate manner, to 


ie[)ort on the trade of his district, and to send 
home promptly items of important commercial 
information. 

Births and deaths occiiriing among British 
.subjects are registered by him, and some 
Consuls are also empowered to celebrate 
marriages. 

He may grant certificates of naturalisaticn 
to aliens and issue passports to British subjects. 
He may also advance for the erection or 
upkeep of Anglican churches, hospitals, and 
places of interment, sums equal to the amounts 
subscribed for the purpose by British subjects. 

A Consul’s duties with regard to Britisli 
.shipping are very important. Consuls are 
hound to send to the Board of Trade such 
reports and returns as they may require, and 
to see tliat all British vessels carry the docu- 
in(3nts and colours prescribed by law, and he 
may grant terminable and provisional certificates 
of registry as British ships. 

If a Consul suspects that the shipping laws 
are being evaded, he may require the production 
of the official log-book or other ship documents, 
muster the crew, and demand explanations with 
regard thereto. 

Every British ship not carrying passengers on 
entering a port must deposit with the Consul 
the agreement with the crew, indentures, etc. 

Tlie Consul siiperinieiuls the engagement and 
discdiarge of British seamen abroad, investigates 
complaints made by crews as to the quality 
mid quantity of the provisions on board, collects 
the property and arrears of wages, if any, of 
British seamen or apprentices dying abroad 
and remits them to the United King(iom, and 
provides, out of public funds, for the mainten¬ 
ance and repatriation of seamen who arc ship¬ 
wrecked, discharged, or left behind. He issues 
money orders to .seamen, receives deposits and 
pays withdrawals from the Seamen’s Savings 
Bank, and conducts, at certain ports, tlie 
transmission of seamen’s wages home. 

Masters of passenger vessels are bound to 
give the Consul facilities for the inspection of 
the ship and the passenger list, and for com- 
nmnicatioii with the passengers. The Consul 
may defray costs of maintaining and forwaidiiig 
to their destination passengers taken off or 
picked up from wrecked or injured vessels. 

The Consul makes inquiry on oatli into 
olfences committed by British seamen on the 
high seas ot abroad ashore, and may send 
home the olfonder and witnesses by a British 
ship, at the same time reporting the facts to 
the Board of Trade. 

He may detain a foreign ship which has 
caused injury to a British vessel until satisfac¬ 
tion or security therefor has been given, and 
when a salvage claim is made against a British 
vessel he takes evidence as to the services 
rendered and the remuneration claimed, and 
endeavours to effect a settlement. 
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Mucli notarial business is imposed on Coiisuls, : 
partly by statute and partly by tlie request of 
private parties, and consists largely in taking 
declarations relating to the registry, sale, 
mortgage, etc., of British vessels, and to other 
commercial matters. 

In China, Siam, Egypt, Persia, ote., British 
consular olficcrs exercise extensive judicial 
and executive powers in connection with the 
consular courts established in those countries. 

r. a. (5. 

CONSULAR REPORTS, BRITISH. Prior 
to the year 1886 the reports of diplomatic and 
consular otficers abroad on trade, finance, etc., 
were published by the Foreign Office only 
during the Session of Parliament, or shortly 
after its close, when a sufficient number had 
been received to make a fair-sized Blue Book. 
Under this system, a person requiring a 
particular report was compelled to purchase a 
volume containing much extraneous matter, 
possibly of no interest to him, and at a cost in 
excess of the value of what he required. More¬ 
over, while one report might be printed and 
ready for publication, it had to wait till others 
were received in a sufficient ftumber to make up 
a Blue Book. Tlie value of the earlier retorts 
was thus diminished by delay. In 1886, in view 
of these objections, it was decided to publish 
each report separately, both during the Session 
of Parliament and in the recess, and they were 
thenceforward issued ]>iomptlyand at a price 
which rarely exceeds a b^w pence. 

Ordinary Consular Rep' 'fts are divided into two 
categories, “Annual ” and “ Miscellaneous.” The 
former comprises reports on Trade, Finance, 
Agriculture, etc., annually required from His 
Majesty’s missions and consulates abroad, l.ne 
latter reports on subjects of general economic 
iiiti^rest, either specially called for by the Secretary 
of Stale, or voluntarily submitted for publication 
by their authors. Between 1886 and 191^1, ^)0'6'6 
Annual Reports and 682 Miscellaneous Reports 
were issued in the separate form. About 250 
reports are published annually. Occasionally 
information is required from different countries on 
a specific subject, in connection with current 
legislative problems, etc. The replies are then all 
published together, thus consolidating the informa¬ 
tion in one book. Such collective reports are 
known as the “ Commercial" serie.s e.g. the 
collection of reports respecting “Bounties on 
Shipbuilding, etc.” (Commercial No. 4, 1901). 
Annual Reports arc intended, when possible, to 
reach the Foreign Office on or about the 31st 
March following the year to which they relate. 
The majority of the reports appear between April 
and August. Vice-Consuls send their annual 
rej)orts to the superintending Consul of their 
district, who forwards them, after revision, as 
annexes to his own report. Thus the report of 
the Consul-General at Smyrna covers also the 
reports of the Vice-Consuls at Adalia, Aivali, and 
Hikili, Rhodes, Scio, and Tenedos. 

Consuls are required to divide their An7iu<U 


Trade Reports into distinct sections in the fiillow- 
ing manner:— 

1. Trade awi Commerce^ with special reference to: 

(а) The movement of trade in the articles in 
which British trades are principally in¬ 
terested ; and similar information as to 
Indian or Colonial products or manufactmes ; 

(б) Oj^eniugs for British trade. (c) The 
comparative progress, if any, of foreign 
competition, and the reasons therefor, {d) 
Commercial law or pract in regard to 
trade matters. («) Trade regulations. (/) 
Local products. ((/) The establishment or 
developments of new industries, changes in 
cliannels of business or in local financial 
conditions, due to legislative, monetary, 
tariff, or other causes. The exuirso of market 
prices of staple commodities should be noted. 

2. Shipping and Navigation. —Returns of British, 

foreign, and coasting ships, matters relating to 
ports and harbours, alterations in dues, ship¬ 
building, return cargoes, facilities for landing 
and embarking, average rates of freight, lights 
and lighthouses, etc., should be embodied 
under this head. 

3. Population and Industries. —All matters re¬ 

lating to mines and mining operations, factories, 
employment, census results, rates of wages, 
and the' public health, shouhl be embraced 
under this heading. 

4. Other matters. —Under this heading should be 

included information as to public works, 
new railways, roads, canals, bridges, tele¬ 
graphs, etc., and other industrial subjects. 

In important agriiultural districts separate 
reports on Agriculture are retpiired. 

In the Agricultural Reports particular atten¬ 
tion has to be paid to the nature and yield of 
crops, to the import and export of cattle, and 
other matters of interest to agriculturists. Mention 
must be made of any diseases that may appear 
among cattle, which, however, are to be specially 
reported at the time of their outbreak. The 
Miscellaneous Reports cover a very wide range 
of subjects, from the paper industry of Japan to 
the sea fisheries of Germany. During the past 
few years Consuls have reported on such matters 
as Japanese paper mills; the arms industry of 
Liege ; the German paper industry ; the chemical, 
metal, and other industries of Lyons; the condition 
of the Italian silk trade ; the coal industry of the 
United States ; and on the German Law of 1909 
against unfair competition. These form a valuable 
addition to our commercial intelligence. With a 
view to improve the quality of Consular Reports 
generally, an arrangement was made in 1906 
between the Board of Trade and the Foreign 
Office, by which newly appointed Vice-Consuls 
spend some time at the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch (Board op Trade) (?.v.), 73 Basinghall 
Street, B.C., in order to become acquainted with 
the kind of information needed by business men. 
In 1907, it was arranged that the Annual Reports 
.should be edited, from a commercial point of view, 
by a commercial expert at the Board of Trade, in 
order that their form should be serviceable to 
business men. Consuls are also required to send 
important items of commercial information home 
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without delay, by telegraph if necessary. In 
order to secure the prompt transmission of such 
information to commercial men, and without 
making it equally available to their foreign rivals 
(as would be the case if it were published in the 
press), tlie lioard of Traile have established at 
their (Jommercial Intelligence Branch a special 
register of business linns to whom intelligence of 
the kiml is sent direct as soon as received at the 
Branch. Any business man who subscribes for 
the Hoard of Tra,de Journal may have his name 
put upon the list, the Board of Tra<le reserving the 
riglit of rejection. Cases of urgency include in- 
foi’malioii as to important contracts offered for 
tender, and important shipping movements or 
•lock strikes in foreign ports. 

A complete index to the Ileports is published 
annually. The Reports and Index can he pur- 
{^Iiased through any bookseller, or from Messrs. 
Wyman and Hons, Fetter Lane, E.(k t. g. g. 

COFARTNKllSllIF. Lahour and Capital. 
The Co partner.ship system of the South Metro- 
l»olitau Cas Co. (see Tradk Unions and 
Strikics) is one of the largest systems of this 
class ill the United Kingdom. As an example 
of the goneral working of Copartnership 
principles wo will explain how tliis system 
gG'cw up out of the plan of profit-sharing in 
force in that company since 1889. In that 
year simple Profit-Sharing {q.v.) w'as intro- 
duce'd to attach the cmploye(!3 to the company, 
ami to give thorn an opportunity to improve 
their ]iositi()n in lifi^ and to make provision for 
the I’utnrc. Th(^ wliole bonus was payable in 
casli on a week’s notice, but nearly half was 
Icl’t with tile company at interest, and a small 
l»oi(ion invested in the oomjiaiiy's ordinary 
sloek. In 1891 the bonus was increased on 
eomlitioii that only oiici-half should be with¬ 
drawable, the otlier half iiiveslod in the 
company’s ordinary stock. Thus .shareholding 
by emjdoyoe.s was establisliod. The system was 
rcviscil in 1901, and Iummihc .so popular that in 
191‘J, with a bonus amounting to iG45,350, 
the sum iiiveslcd in the stock of the company 
was X18,ilS9, lb(? value of tho.so investments 
being over I'ljSO,000, with dcfiosits at interest 
over IT) 1,000 and .t’oTjfiOO, iiivcsle<l in the 
puidiase of bouses the total being £491,000. 
Ill 1891) ami 1897 Aets of Parliament w’ere 
oassi'd to enable employee shareholders to elect 
directors, ami in 1901 the scheme for the 
election of worknion directors having proved 
satisfactory it was renewed for nine years, and 
provision made for the eleciioii of a director by 
the olllcers. These directors are elcctcti by the 
employee shandiolders whose stock is held in 
their own mum s, besides those wdiose stock is 
in the names of the trustees. When the 
question of employee directoi-s was first con¬ 
sidered there was the fear that they might 
take a narrow view of their duties. The 
directors and shareholders of the MetroiHilitaii 
(Jm Co. took that risk, and have no cause to 


regret their action. Copartnership, as Sir 
George Livcscy said, is neither philanthropy nor 
charity, but business. It is “Business up to 
date,”—the foremost and best method of uniting 
capital and labour. He continued, “The 
directors would not be justified in continuing 
the copartneiship if an equivalent in hearty 
service is not given for the bonu.s, Avhicli must 
not be regarded as a gift to the employees,” but 
that every man ‘ ‘ is responsible for earning li is 
share of the bonus.” 

Copartnership was established because the 
term “Profit-sharing” did not truly express 
the predominating idea of the system, and also 
because simple profit-sharing—the distribution 
of an annual bonus in cash — has been found to 
do more harm than good. Instead of encourag¬ 
ing thrift it did the reverse ; it encouraged 
w'liste and extravagance. Unless any system 
permanently benefits, no good can be done. 
By investing the bonus in the stock of the 
company the position of the workman is im¬ 
proved. He becomes an owner of property, 
and has hope for the future and a feeling of 
security in the present. Sir George Livescy 
continues ; “ Partners in profits and losses and 
in responsibility is what we are aiming at. Tlie 
last is obtained by the election of employee 
directors by the employee shareholders. In 
1898 the workmen shareholders elected two 
workmen directors, and in 1901 the clerical 
shareholding staff elected a clerk as a director. 
These three sit on the Board) and take part in 
everything that comes before the Board just the 
same as the ordinary directors, with all-round 
satis file ti on.” The South Suburban Gas Co. 
(formerly tlic Crystal Palace District) have had 
ail exactly similar and equally successful .system 
ill force since 1893, and in 1905 ivorkmen 
directors were introduced, the choice of the men 
being the best possible, as in the case of the 
Sou til Metropolitan. The Commercial Cas Co. 
introduced a similar system in 1901, and since 
then more than thirty gas companies, including 
the Gas Light and Coke Company and the 
Liverpool United Gas Light Company, liave 
introduced the system also with success, but 
they stop at tlie investment of the bonus in 
stock. 

Schloss, D. F., Report on ProJU - Sharing, 
B«l. of Trade (Labour Dep.) [C. 7458], 1894.— 
Report on “ Cain-Sharing,'* Bd. of Trade (Labour 
Dep.) [C. 7848], 1895. — Sir George Livesey, 
Rniployers and Employed and Co-Partnership, 
(South Metropolitan Gas Company.) London: 
Walter King. Much information will be found in 
Copartnership in Industry by Charles Carpenter. 
London ; Copartnership Publishers, Ltd., who also 
publish Facts and Suggestions as to the Introduc¬ 
tion of Co-partnership into Established Businesses 
by a Better Way, Aneurin Williams, and the Co¬ 
partnership Journal ; see also Report on Profit- 
Sharing and Lahour Co-Partnership in the United 
liingdomt Bd. of IVade, 1913. 
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Between 1829 and 1912, 299 profit-shariii^ 
schemes of all kinds were established, i.e, 204 
between 1829 and 1900, of which 150 failed; 
95 between 1901 and 1912, of which only 13 
failed. The distribution of the 133 schemes in 
operation at the end of 1912 is as follows;— 



No. of 
Busincasra. 

No. of 
Einployri‘<<. 

Building, woodworking, and 

6 

320 

furnishing 



Engiuof'i ing, metal, and ship- 

5 

17.400 

building 



Textile and clothing 

12 

0, ;>S8 

Printing and paper . 

15 

4,18.3 

Transport. 

1 

173 

Agriculture .... 

6 

737 

Chemical, glass, i)ottery, etc. . 

14 

iri.r.io 

Food and tobacco . 

U 

0,760 

Gas works .... 

32 

28,240 

Electricity supply . , 

2 

414 

Other businesses . . , 

2(i 

25,020 

1 ToUl . 

133 

100,189 


COSSA, Luigi (1831-1896), born in Milan, 
professor of Political Kconomy at the University 
of Pavia from 1858 till his death, was an 
economist to whom Italy is greatly indebted. 
He was educated at the University of Milan 
and in Germany under Rougher and Stein, 
the former of whom influenced him strongly. 

He was an indefatigable and ardent student 
of economic literature both past and present, 
both of Italian economists and those of other 
nations. The results of his studies are to bo 
seen in his works, whicli are truly described as 
“noteworthy for the vast Icaming they contain, 
sobriety of expression, and temperateness and 
accuracy of method.” His books have been 
translated into many languages, and one in 
particulai*, the Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, may bo ranked as a classic. 

Though it is by liis books that Cossa is known 
to the woi’ld ill general, it was by his personal 
influence as a teacher and a leader that he was 
valued in Italy. He was not only a brilliant 
and careful lecturer, but was always ready to 

DANSON, J. T. (1817-1898), a man of great 
versatility and varied experience, wrote on many 
economic questions, among them on our colonial 
])olicy, strongly setting forth the need of control¬ 
ling colonists in their dealings with natives and 
w ith unappropriated land. He also wrote on our 
maritime trade both in peace and war, a subject 
he was conversant with through his connection as 
underwTiter with the Thames and Mersey Marine 
Insurance Company. For a short timo(1875-76) 
he lectured at Queen’s College, Liverpool, on 
Political Economy—his lectures, almost homely 
in their simplicity, being published first Eleven 
Short Lectures on the Political Economy of Daily 
Life, 1876, and afterwards forming the basis of 
one of his most important works, Tlve Wealth of 
Households, 1886. Danson also assisted Tooke 


help and encourage his pupils, inspiring them 
and exhorting them to labour. Though him¬ 
self an adherent of the classical school, his 
sympathies were extended to all honest and 
industrious students no matter what method of 
thought they might have selected to follow. 
His principal Nvorks are ;— 

Onida alio Studio delV Economia Politica, 
Milan, 1st ed. 1876. Eng. trans. Introduction to 
the. Study of Political Economy 1892.— Primi 
Efcvienti di Economia Politica, Mii in,lst ed. 1876. 
~~Primi Elemcnti di Scienza delle Mnanrj '.— 
Saggi di Economia Politica, Milan, 1st cd. 1878. 

[See Economic Journal, vol. vi., London, 1896.— 
Handworterbuch der Staatswissenuchaften, giving 
complete list of writings, vol. iii., .Iona, 1900.] 

COTTERILL, Chari, es Fostfr (earlier half 
of 18thcentury), criticised the thcoricsofRicardo 
ill his Examination of the Doctrines of Value, 
He followed the arguments of Samuel BAiiiBY 
(< 7 . 1 ’.), and opposes to the labour theory the cost 
of production theory of value. 

The full title or his book is *1 n Examination of 
the Doctrines of Value as set forth by Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, M^Oulloch, MUI,theaulhor of A Critical 
Dissertation, etc., Torrens^ MaUhvs, Say, etc., being 
a Reply to those Distinguished Authors, London, 
1831. [See Prof. Seligraan “On some Neglected 
British Economists” in Econ, Jourru, Loud., 1903.] 

CRAIG, John. In addition to the notice of 
Craig, vol. i., we may mention that his Elements 
of Political Sdcim contain an exposition of the 
futility of Adam Smith’s distinction between 
productive and unproductive labour. Craig 
never accepted the fundamental tenets of the 
economics of Ricardo. He docs not believe that 
wages are fixed by the standard of life, and ho is 
“ opposed to the doctrine that wages and profits 
must vary' inversely to each other.” “ Craig 
is the first English economist to emphasise the 
connection between value and utility, to disclose 
the fallacy of the supposedly necessary oj)|>oHition 
between profits and wages, and to dwell on the 
analogy between the revenue from land and from 
capital.” [See Econ. Journ., London, 1903.] 

in the fourth volume of the History of Prices, 
the help he gave being warmly acknowlcdgcrl 
in the Preface to that volume. Ho practised 
for a time as a barrister, and had some experi¬ 
ence in journalistio work and in farming. 

Danson also wrote on the accounts of the 
Bank of England, Jowrnal of Statistical Society, 
1847. — Observations on the Speech cf Sir 
WiUiam Molesworth on Colonial Expendilme and 
Government, 1848.— Notes on the Pilotage of the 
Port of Liverpool, 1871.— The Underwriting of 
1872, 1873.— Of the proposed Legislation UmcMng 
Maritime Cmtracts, 1876.— Underwrityng in Eng¬ 
land, France, and America during the last three 
Years, 1883.— Underwriting of 1888-84 in Eng¬ 
land and Abroad, 1885.— Our next. War in its 
Commercial A sped ; with some A ccount of the Pre¬ 
miums paid at Lloyd's from 1805 tc 1816, 1894.— 
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Our Commerce in War and how to protect it^ 
1897. 

DAVIDSON, John (died 1905), appointed 
jtrofessor of Political Economy in the University 
of New Brunswick, Canada, in 1892, was edu¬ 
cated at tlio High School, and at the University 
of Edinburgh. Ho graduated M.A. in 1891 
and D.Pliil. in 1897. He first published Tlie 
Bargain Theory of Wages, 1898, containing a 
criticism of the wage doctrines of the 19th 
century, and a statement of the theory which 
tlic autlior himself held. There are two limits 
to the value of labour, the superior limit 
((hitermined by the employcr^s estimate) and 
tlio inl'erior (determined by the labourer’s esti¬ 
mate). These limits “are not absolutely fixed ; 
but, within the undisputed and permanent 
frontiers, each is comparatively free from the 
danger of aggression.” The exact rate between 
these limits at which wages will be fixed “is 
determined by the comparative strength of the 
bargainers.” The* mobility of labour, trade 
unionism, and the methods of industrial re¬ 
muneration, are then examined as factors in 
the determination of this rate. In this section 
the author argues that immigration is a conse- 
ipiencc rather than a cause of prosperity. 

In his Commercial Federation and Colonial 
Trade Policy (1900), he describes England’s 
commercial policy towards her colonies since 
the treaty of I’aris, and examines the present 
commercial relations of the mother-country 
with the rest of the empire. Ho concliules that 
the two proposals, free trade within the empire, 
and ]»rcl‘crcntial treatment lor the (.\)lonies in 
the ihiglish market, are impracticable. The 
English (lovernment, how'ever, should discri¬ 
minate against the foreigner, and stimulate 
colonial tracio by granting “subsidies to freight 
steannMs running between England and colonial 
ports.” 

Professor Davidson also contributed articles 
to the Kconnmle Journal on “Canadian Prefer¬ 
ential Tariff,” 1900, and “ Financial Relations 
of Canada and Provinces, ” 1905. At the time of 
his death “ho had almost completed a history 
of the Scottish staple, which, from the fulness of 
treatment, was practh'ally an economic history of 
Scotland for the period covered.” j. h. j. 

DIRECTORS, LEGAL DUTY OF. The 
liability of directors wdtli regard to prospectuses 
is now' contained in section 84 of the Companies 
(Consolidation) Act 1908, and every prospectus 
must now’disclose everything which it can pos¬ 
sibly concern the recipient to know in order to 
determine whether ho will or will not apply for 
shares or debentures or debenture stock in the 
company. A director who is responsible for 
the issue of a prospectus which does not contain 
the statutory particulars is liable to an action 
for damages at the suit of any person injured 
by the non-complianco, and is also guilty of a 
misdemeanour. I'lie director may escape lia¬ 


bility by proving that he was not cognizant of 
a matter which was not, but ought to have been 
disclosed, or by proving that the non-disclosure 
arose from an honest mistake of fact on his 
part. 

It does not appear that directors incur any 
liability by failure to file the statement in lieu 
of a prospectus required after July 1, 1908, in 
the case of certain companies which do not 
issue a prospectus. (See Prospectus.) 

Directors are liable to penalties if they fail 
to comply w’ith the statutory provisions relating 
to the filing of the [prospectus, the return of 
allotments, commencement of business, registra ¬ 
tion of mortgages, and other like matters con¬ 
nected with the management of the company. 

By sect. 279 the court may, in any proceed¬ 
ings against a director for negligence or breach 
of trust, relieve the director in whole or in [»art 
of his liability, if it appear that he has acted 
honestly and reasonably, and ought fairly to be 
excused. j\. A. u. 

DOCKS. The article Dock in Volume 1. of 
this Dictionary, revised in 1911, describes the 
recent progress in the dock system of this 
country. Considerable progress has been made 
in the docks at Bristol, which at the present 
time cover 144 acres. The Royal Etlw ard Dock 
will accommodate vessels much larger than any 
now (1912) afloat. The railway connections of 
the dock arc very complete, and quick-working 
cranes and clcvatois affoi-d facilities for the 
loading and quick despatch of cargoes of all 
descriptions—grain, ore, green fruit, etc. At 
Southafupton great improvements have been 
made, the deipth of water available and the 
quay accommodation increased, with two very 
fine graving-docks. The arrangements for deal¬ 
ing with cargoes, both for import and export, 
have been greatly improved. 

One of the most important questions for the 
prosperity of the trade of England, namely, 
the development of the Port of London, after 
remaining for several years in abeyance, was 
cleared up by the Port of London Act 1908. 
The Annual Report of the Port of London 
Authority (March 1912) states what has oc¬ 
curred since. The trade of the Port w as gi-eatly 
hindered by the strikes in 1911. With these 
troubles it is not wonderful that w’hile the 
shiipping which paid Dock dues show’cd an 
increase of 208,690 tons during the year ended 
March 1912, the shipping entering the dry 
docks during the same time was 77,222 tons lc.ss 
than ill the [u-ovious year, and the value of 
the total trade show’cd a decrease of nearly 
£8,000,000. The improvements of the Dock 
accommodation which had been agreed on were 
commenced during the year at a cost of 
£3,896,700, as well as the deepening of the 
navigable channel of the river. The most 
recent surveys show that there is improvement 
along the whole line of the channel of the Nore 
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which the authority decided to dredge. Much, 
however, remains to be done, and tlie intricacy 
of the questions affecting the How of the water 
in the river Thames, and hence the position of 
London as a port, require the most careful at¬ 
tention of the Legislature. The superiority of 
the trade of London still continues. The total 
foreign trade for the six leading ports of the 
United Kingdom for 1911 was as follows:— 

United Kingdom . . . £1,237,035,9r>9 

London.808,202,536 

Jjiverpool. 830,1.39,017 

UuU . . . . • . . 71,453,07? 

Manchester (including Runcoi n) 54,143,473 

Southampton .... 47,210,o->4 

Glasgow.47,13.5,993 

Meanwhile the tonnage at the ports of Rotter- 
dam, Hamburg, and Antwerp, three of the 
]uincipal competitors of London, has increased 
ill a far greater proportion, with greatly im- 
l)roved methods of dealing safely and rapidly 
with the goods consigned. In England closer 
communication with the entire railway system 
of the country is essential. 

Since the opening of the now dock at Imming- 
ham by the King in July 1912 the nrogress up 
to April 1913 has been rapid. The chief feature 
is the shipment of coal, some*, three quarters of 
a million tons having been shipped during the 
six months. Large quantities of iron ore from 
Sweden and log timber from the Baltic have 
been imported. Regular sailings by the Peiiin- 
Kiilar and Oriental Steam Navigation Oompany, 
the Wilson, Glen, and II miburg American Lines 
to India, the Far Eas^ Australia, the West 
Indies, and South America have been inaugu¬ 
rated, the cargoes consisting principally of cased 
goods from the West Riding and Lancashire. 
A huge granary is provided with all the latest 
improvements for handling every class of gi*ain. 
The timber trade will develop rapidly, as there 
is a large timher-pond with deep water berths, 
ancl also enormous timber yards with specially 
laid-out sidings and machinery of the very 
lat(5st type. The ships taking coal are rapidly 
handled. The eight hydraulic hoists can each 
load 700 tons per hour. The hydraulic cranes 
vary from 30 cwts. to 50 tons, being i)rin(jipally 
2 ton and 10 ton double-power lulling cranes ; 
while on the mineral quay a 50-ton crane with 
. luffing jib is being erected, also a large number 
of 3 ton and 6 ton double-power gantry typo 
cranes. In the transit sheds are a number of 
30 cwt. electric cranes. For the purpose of 
carrying timber in the yards tliere are several 
fast-travelling steam cranes. The area of the 
dock ]>roperty is 1000 acres, the area of the 
dock 45 acres, the depth of water on sill at 
lowest and highest state of the tide is 27J feet 
and 47 feet respectively. There is a magnifi¬ 
cent gi'aving dock 740 feet long, with 22 feet 
of water on blocks, which can accommodate 
vessels of 5000 tons gross. At this dock there 
is a travelling crane the full length of one sid« 


of the dock capable of lifting 15 tons at the 
centre with an auxiliary lift of 3 tons at 75 feet 
radius. Workshops are being erected and up- 
to-date machinery installed for the rapid and 
economical repair of all sorts of damage and 
overhaul work. 

DOWELL, Stephen (1833-1898), for many 
years Assistant Solicitor to the Board of Inland 
Revenue, wrote r useful work on the llistoi'i/ 
of Taxation and Taxes in Eih landy a subject 
udth which, through his officiu! duties, he was 
thoroughly familiar. Of the four volumes into 
wliich the work is divided, tlie first two are 
devoted to the hi.story of taxation as connected 
with the general current of English political 
events, arranged in periods, extending from 
the days of the Romans in Brit lin to the year 
1885, while in volumes iii. and the dilFerent 
taxes taken separately are discussed and grouped 
under their several headings, as Direct Taxes, 
Taxes on Persons, on Property, etc. A second 
edition of tlie History appeared in 1888. 

Dowell also published ; History and Exjtlana- 
tion of the JSUwip Duties, 1873 .—The Ineome-Tax 
Laws in force in the United Kingdom, 1885.— 
Acts relating to the Tax on Inhabited Dwelling- 
Houses, 1893., 

DROZ, Numa (1844-1900), a Swiss statesman 
of considerable distinction, was born of humble 
parents. By his own efforts lie raised himself 
to the position of a teacher at the University 
of Neueiiberg, and at a very early ago edited a 
liberal newspaper. Turning his attention to 
politics, he quickly rose to occupy high positions 
ill the government of his country. He was for 
a time Minister of Agriculture, and as Minister 
of Trade did good service to his country in 
assisting to draw up many of the commercial 
treaties with which Switzerland is concerned. 
His sympathies lay in the direction of Free 
Trade. 

Among other things, ho wrote a treatise, L'in- 
struction civile, and Essais Economiques, 1896. 
Paris. 

[See Ecokomic Journal, London, 1897, p. 409.] 

DUNBAR, Charles Franklin (1830-1900). 
Bom at Abingdon, Pennsylvania. Died at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Graduated from 
Harvard College in 1851. Engaged for short 
time in business, then, because of failing 
health, spent a year in farming. He then 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1858. From 1859 tq 1869 he was associate 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, making 
it one of the leading papers in New England. 
In 1871 he was made Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University, but spent 
two years in study and travel in Europe before 
entering upon the i)rofessoiship. From 1876 
to 1882 ho was Dean of Harvard College, and 
in 1890 became the first Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, serving in that capacity 
until 1895. In 1886 he became the first 
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editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Professor Dunbar was the second pi*esident of 
the American Eoononiio Association, but never 
made any presidential address. He wrote com¬ 
paratively little, the only book from his pen 
published during his life being Chapters on the 
Theory and History of Banking^ 1891, which 
had been privately printed in 1885. This was 
an eminently clear and .sensible text-book on the 
subject, which has been so widely used in the 
Ainericaii colleges as almost to become a classic. 
A second edition was published after his death 
in 1901. A iminber of miscellaneous articles 


KCONOMIO LIBRARIES. 

Thn GoldKiniUm* Company’s Library, p.720; Maiiclioster 

Libitiricfl, p. 722; I'orr.ij'n Ollioo and ofclmr Jjibrarie.s, 

p. 723; Unitod Htates Libraries, p. 723 ; Jolm Crerar 

Library, Cliioago, p. 723. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company’s Library of 
E<jonomio Literature. This is a collection 
of books and tracts intended to serve as a 
ba.sis for the study of the industrial, commercial, 
monetary, and financial history of the United 
Kingdom, as well as of the gradual .development 
of economic science generally. The first im¬ 
pulse to the making of the collection, which 
was formed by Professor H. S. Eoxwell, came 
from his predecessor at University College, the 
late Profmor Stanley Jevons, about 1875, and 
the first book purchased for it was a copy of 
Lardnor’s Jtailway Economy^ bought at Mr. 
Jevons’s suggestion from a bookstall—Mr. 
Jevons observing that this book had led him 
to begin his famous researches into the mathe¬ 
matical theory of economics. 

The collect i')u thus commenced at first aimed 
at the ]irovi.sion of material for a thoroughly his¬ 
torical edition of the IVealth of Nations, After¬ 
wards Arnold Toynbee's special interest in the 
iNDi’sruiAL Revolution {g.v,) led to the col¬ 
lection of material for his use covering the period 
1760-1860. Later, again, the evils resulting from 
the demonetisation of silver became marked, and 
called attention to currencyand banking history. 
The library having thus jissumed a general 
character, efforts wore made to make it fairly 
complete so far as Engli.sh history was concerned, 
ami in some aspects at least fairly representative 
of foreign movomonts. After thirty years of 
labour the catalogue contains over 30,000 
distinct entries, without taking account of a 
mass of political literature acquired incidentally, 
and a largo collection of original Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment of special economic interest. Very much, 
of course, rcm.ains to bo done j thirty years more 
might well bo spnt on the work. From this 
account of its origin the stronger points of the 
collection will be inferred. The history of 
economic thought is practically complete so far 
as England is concerned, and very full so far 


on banking and public finance were collected 
into a volume entitled Economic Essays^ and 
edited by 0. M. W. Sprague in 1904. Professor 
Dunbar also published in 1891 a volume en¬ 
titled Laws of the United States on Cumney^ 
Finance^ and, Banlang^ which was a reprint of 
the statutes on the subjects, condensing, how¬ 
ever, the less important sections. Until the 
publication by the Government in 1895 and 
subsequently of all of the laws of the United 
States relating to loans, paper money, banking, 
and coinage, this compilation of Professor 
Dunbar’s was much used. E. u. A. s. 


as concerns the French economists before and 
during the Revolutionary period. No attempt 
has been made to deal in the same thorough 
way with the literature of other European 
countries; but there is a fair collection of 
works in Italian, Spanish, German, Dutch, etc.; 
and American economics is well represented. 

To come more to detail, the following subjects, 
among others, will be found fully illustrated ; 
the early history of English Trade, Companie.s, 
and Colonies; Mercantilism and Colonial Policy; 
the Navigation Laws ; Guilds and the Towns ; 
Fairs and Markets ; Interest and Usury ; Early 
Banking; the history of Agriculture, Enclosures, 
Commons, Allotments; the rise of foreign trade, 
especially of the East Indian, and the French 
and American trades; the Agrarian Revolution of 
the 18th century; growth of English industries; 
Machine Industry, the Industrial Revolution, 
the largo towns and their problems ; Municijial 
and Political Reform; Factory Legislation; Trade 
Unionism ; Friendly Societies and Savings 
Banks; the Co-operative Movement; Educa¬ 
tion ; the condition of the people generally ; 
Socialism in all its forms—Owenism, Chartism, 
the English socialistic movements generally, 
indigenous or imported ; French, German, and 
American Socialism; Emigration and Population 
movements ; the history of the Poor Law, and 
especially of the New Poor Law of 1834 ; the 
question of Land Tenure in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; Tariff policy in various countries, 
especially the Anti-Corn Law agitation, the 
German Zollverein, the protectionist reaction in 
Europe and America after the Peace of 1815 ; 
Financial policy and tax systems ; the develop¬ 
ment of oofnmunication, roads, posts, canals, 
railways, and telegraphs; the growth and changes 
of Foreign Trade; Competition, its modern 
developments, abuses, and regulation ; the rise 
of great industrial and commercial combina¬ 
tions ; the modern developments of Banking; 
the history of currency and various currency 
systems; the history of prices and wages; 
index numbers ; international monetary policy; 
the great markets for securities and for produce ; , 
the history and theory of statistics ; the mathe- 
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matical theory ot ecouoniics; piihlic control and 
the economic lunctions of the State generally ; 
economic criticism and social philosophy. It 
may be added that those interested in local 
history will find in the library books or tracts 
printed in almost every part of the British 
dominions at homo or abroad. 

In the selection of literature for the library 
the main purpose kc[)t in view has been to 
make it historical and catholic. No pains or 
expense have been spared to ensure that, as far 
as possible, all sides in a controversy should he 
represented. It therefore <Ufiors widely from 
such a collection as that of M‘Gulloou, who 
excluded, with rare exceptions, all books which 
did not come up to his standard of orthodoxy. 
The object has been to mirror opinions, not to 
judge them. If, for instance, the mercantilist 
view was predominant in the early 18th century, 
it will be found predominant in the library over 
that period, and so on. But the dissentient 
opinions are as faithfully represented as the 
fashionable ones; no standards have been im¬ 
posed. If any partiality has been shown, it 
has been in the desire to put in evidence the 
scanty and obscure literature Avhich gives a clue 
to the opinions of the almost inarticulate masses 
of the people, literature which will probably 
have for future ages a very special and pathetic 
interest. Whatever the subject in cpiestion, a 
collection made on these lines would necessarily 
include a largo quantity of tracts and fugitive 
publications. But in economics, more perhaps 
than in any other subject, its historical sources 
are largely of an occasional, non-formal char¬ 
acter ; and the brief contributions of practical 
men are often of much greater value than the 
more systematic disquisitions of professed 
writers. Hence there is an exceptionally large 
]jroportion of pamphlets and tracts in the 
library, not much less in number than 20,000 ; 
among which may be included a large collection 
of extracts from reviews. The opinions of Dr. 
Johnson and Macaulay as to the value of such 
literature are well known. It is to no one of 
more value than to the histoi ian of economics. 

The library also contains a large number of 
broadsi<lc9, many of them from the fine collection 
of Lord Lauderdale. There are also hundreds 
of MSS., many of them of great interest, and a 
large number of autograph letters of economists 
and statesmen. Among other collections men¬ 
tion may be made of the biographies, the 
portraits, the prints, some examples of paper 
moneys, etc.; and the bibliogi-aphical collection, 
which includes a copy of the Catalogue of the 
Massie Library, the most remarkable Collec¬ 
tion of English economic literature previously 
formed. 

The main purpose of the library being to 
facilitate historical research, the contents have 
^n general been arranged chronologically, with 
subject classification under each year where 
VOL. Ill 


indicated. But the ordinary forms of catalogue 
are also in process of ]>rcparation. The same 
arrangement, so far as may be, is observed in 
the shelving and disposition of the books, but 
many departures from it have been found neces¬ 
sary. Before 1800 only one general chronological 
arrangement is adopted for each size — folio, 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo; after 1800 special 
subjects have separate chronological arrange¬ 
ments in special cases. Very * ng series, and 
certain classes of books not likely to be so 
often consulted, will generally be found in the 
gallciies. 

Taken as a whole the Goldsmiths* Library 
is specially remarkable for the condition of its 
books. Books on Trade, Finance, and Social 
History, which were not considered to be 
“literature" by any one before the appearance 
of the Wealth of NationSy nor by most people 
till a century later, are usually found in bad 
condition both internally and externally, not 
having been preserved in good libraries. Those 
in this collection are for the most part picked 
copies. Many arc presentation copies to the 
statesmen and magnates whoso libraries are 
referred to below. Many are in sumptuous 
English and French morocco bindings of the 
18th, and in less number of the 17th centuries. 
The condition of the French 18th century books 
is particularly fine, most of them being in 
original extra bindings. Wliere rebinding was 
re(pured, the sound general rule has been 
observed of never binding together what were 
published separately; and generally everything 
has been done to facilitate historical and com¬ 
parative research, which seems the main ramm 
d'Ure of special collections. 

The exceptional condition of the books is 
largely explained, as hinted above, by their 
provenarice. Owing to agricultural depression 
and other well-known causes, the period subse¬ 
quent to 1875, over which their collection has 
extended, has been specially remarkable for the 
number of old and famous libraries brought to 
the -hammer. The following list contjiins the 
names of some of those libraries which deserve 
mention here for the importance of their con¬ 
tributions to this collection ;— 

The Sunderland, Clandon, Osterloy Park, 
Hamilton Palace, Duke of Sussex, Duke of 
Cambridge, Duke of Buccleuch, Duke of Port¬ 
land, Earl of Lauderdale, Stanesby Alchorne, 
George Chalmers, Gunning, Sir Robert Peel, 
Lord Monteagle, Agar-Ellis, Lord Preston- 
grange, Viset. Bruce of Ampthill, Gibson 
Craig, James Crossley, Frore of Roydon, 
General Wilson, Gardyne, Lord Ripon, Speaker 
Onslow, Lord Ashburton, Pleydell Bouverie, 
Sir John Fenn, Lord St. Leonards, Sir R. C. 
Hoare, Cornelius Walford, Capelle, Pole-Carew, 
Trentham ; and amongst economists and re¬ 
formers, Arthur Young, Dean Tucker, Adam 
Smith, Ricardo^ Colquhoun, Cobbett, Francis 

3a 
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Senior, William 

Allen, Oasllcr, Sadler, Kydd, Lovett, Truclovc, 
Cousiderant, Paul .lanct, Sabatier, Roscher, 
(Jol. Hyde, Hading, Clille Leslie, Boiiamy Price, 
Smiles, Hyde Clarke, Gerritsen, etc., not to 
mention the names of many living donors. 
Indications of provenance have been as far as 
possible preserved in the books themselves, and 
in the shape of book-j)lates, where it has been 
micessaiy to break up the original volumes. 

It will be obvious that a library of this kind 
could not be formed except at a very heavy 
expense. This expense, always a strain on the 
morlest ineomo of an English professor, became 
insupportable in view of new demands on that 
ineomo ; and, accordingly, with much regret, 
ai’rangernents were made to accept an oiler of 
jiurchase on behalf of a great American library. 
But the completion of the sale was very gener¬ 
ously allowed by the trustees to stand over for 
six inonths, ending Juno 30, 1901, to give 
o])portunity to arrange an English purchase. 
Alter various abortive attempts to effect this, 
the Council of the Royal Flconomic Society 
made an appeal to the piildic in The Times of 
.June 25, 1901, supported in a vigorous leader 
of the same date. Two days later an offer of 
purchase was received and accepted from the 
Worshipful Company of Gohlsmiths; and the 
collection was tlius retained for the country 
whoso history it had been designed to illustrate. 

d'ho Goldsmiths’ Company subsequently pre¬ 
sented the library to the reconstituted Uni¬ 
versity of London, to be deposited in its central 
building, now at the Imj)crial Institute, South 
Kensington. The oxtstence of this lino library, 
due to the munificence of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pnny, is a good example of the manner in which 
wealthy ass(»ciations and imlividuals might pro¬ 
mote the advaiKMunent of learning and science 
in this country as in otliers. The study of the 
economic progres.s of dilferont countries under 
dilfcrcnt forms of legislation can hardly bo 
undertaken by individuals without similar 
assist.ince. Fresli accessions arc continually 
being made by the generosity of the Gold.smiths’ 
(k)mpaiiy, who have also maile largo gifts for 
binding and lil)raiy furnilure. 

In t'oncluding this notice, it is only the barest 
justice to mention the very large share taken 
in the laborious work of compiling, cataloguing, 
and generally perfecting the collection, by the 
as.si.stant-librarian of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mr. E. W. Lockhart. Without his 
very skilled, intelligent, and untiring help, the 
collection could never have attained ita present 
extent or degree of excellence. His name should 
always bo associated with the Goldsmith’s 
Economic Library. 

All coiniminications respecting the use of the 
Boldsmiths’ Company’s Library of Economic 
latcrature must be aildressed to the librarian at 
the University of London. H. 8, F. 


E(’onomto Litekattjrk tx the Manchester 
Lirrariks. Manchester is unusually well pro¬ 
vided with important libraries, lluinpbrdj^ 
Chetham, who died 1653, left the bulk of his 
estate for the foundation of a blue-coat school 
and public library which now contains 60,000 
volumes. Although no special feature has been 
made of political economy, it contains some of 
the earlier books, especially of the 18th century, 
and has aremarkable collection of broadsides pre¬ 
sented by J. 0. Halliwell-Phillipps, who printed 
a catalogue of them in 1851. This is merely a 
numerical list devoid of either alphabetical order 
or classification. The collection contains much 
unused material for the history of commerce 
and industry. The Portico Library and News- 
room, which contains 60,000 vola., is a pro¬ 
prietary institution owned in shares and dates 
from 1806, and includes some of the modern 
literature of political economy. A remarkable 
collection of pamphlets formed by Charles Leigh 
of Adlington contains many items of interest 
respecting the affairs of the 18tli century. 
The Athenaeum, founded in 1835, largely by 
Oobden’s influence, is essentially modern, and 
contains 21,000 vola. The largest collection 
is that of the Free Library, which was the first 
founded under tlio Public Libraries Acts, and 
was opened in September 1852, It consists of 
a central library and nineteen branches and 
newsrooms. The Reference Library contains 
155,000 vols., and from the beginning special 
attention has been paid to the collection of 
material relating to the literature of political 
economy in its widest sense. A complete set 
of the London Gazette may be named. The 
collection on trade formed by Nicholas Maoens, 
the banker, at tRe end of the seventeenth and be¬ 
ginning of the eighteenth centuries was acquired 
in 1852, with the exception of some Americana, 
and forms the foundation of one of the largest 
economical collections in the country. To this 
have been added the tracts collected by Fullerton 
of Carstairs, by Sir Edwin CiiADWiOK, and 
others. In recent years special attention has been 
given to the literature of municipal institutions, 
but the collection is also rich in material for 
the history of trade, the organisation of labour, 
and the fiscal controversy. The librarians from 
the commencement have paid special attention 
to the collection of pamphlets, and this has 
been facilitated by the fact that Manchester 
has been a centre of the active discussion of eco¬ 
nomic problems. The library of the Manchestei 
Statistical Society, the oldest in the kingdom, 
now forms part of the city library, which lias 
also absorbed the foreign library. The collec¬ 
tion of parliamentary papers and official publica¬ 
tions is large, and foreign and colonial documents 
have been freely added. Another strong point 
is the extensive series of periodical publications 
ill long sets, including, for instance, the JmmaU 
des ^conoynisies. This feature is also seen in 
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the lihrary of tlie Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society, which was founded in 
1781, and, cliielly by exchange of publications, 
has formed a library wliich contains the issues 
of the most important academies and learned 
societies of the world. It contains 29,700 
vols. in a house which dates from the early 
years of the 19th century, and has memories of 
Thomas Percival, John Dalton, and other famous 
men. The Law Library, whilst formed only 
for professional purposes, contains 12,000 vols., 
including some books which are of importance 
for the history of certain branches of economics. 
The University of Manchester has developed 
from the college founded under tlie will of John 
Owens, a wealthy merchant, wlio died in 1846. 
The library now contains 100,000 vols. and 
includes the important collection made by 
William Stanley Jkvons, who held the chair 
of Political Economy in Owens College before 
his removal to London. His books extend to 
2394 volumes, and form about one-half of the 
University’s economic section. In connection 
with the Faculty of Medicine there is the 
library of the Medical Society (established 
1834) extending to 32,000 vols;, and containing 
many books, some of great rarity, dealing with 
topics common to medical and economic science. 
The latest addition to the literary institutions 
of Manchester is the John Rylands Library, 
founded in 1899 by Mrs. Enriqueta Rylands in 
memory of her husband, who was one of the 
merchant princes of the city. It contains 
110,000 volumes, and by the purchase of the 
Althorp Libi’ary it has become one of the 
greatest storehouses of early printed books and 
of the Italian literature of the Renascence — 
departments in which the student of economics 
may find some fresh fields of research. 

Although there is no organic connection 
between • the various Manchester libraries, 
except that the Medical Library is boused in 
the University, there is much unofiicial co¬ 
operation, so that any one engaged in serious re¬ 
search will easily be guided, when neces-sary, from 
any one institution to all the others, w.e. A. A. 

The Foreign Office is in jx)sse3sion of a 
very interesting Library containing a consider¬ 
able number of works of reference dealing to a 
large extent with the Colonics, and also with 
the condition of other countries of the world, 
as existing in the first half of the 19th century 
and down to a somewhat later date. A very 
complete index was added by Mr. W. M. Buck- 
nail at tlie time he was the librarian. 

This Library was formed by the Board of 
Trade before the year 1866. It would bo a 
useful thing if it were returned to the office 
where it was originated and brought up to date, 
and we are glad to record that a suggestion to 
this effect has recently been made. Many of 
flio works it contains are rather rare. The 
Royal Statistical Society and the London 


School of Economics and Political Science both 
jKisscss valuable collections of economic works. 

United State:. The most important 
libraries bearing on economics in the United 
States besides tho Crei ar and Newberry Libraries 
in Chicago are as follow’s :— 

1. The New York Public Library on the 
Astor, Tilden, and Lenox Foundation (librarian, 
Dr. John S. Billings) is believed to have the 
best collection of economics )t any public 
library in the world outside the British Museum. 
This is certainly true of American economics. 

2. The Congressional Library at Washington, 
which has added immense stores in recent years. 

3. Of the university libraries ; among these 
the most im])ortant in economies arc, in order 
mentioned, Columbia, Harvard, and on a level 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago. 

4. Tho University of Pennsylvania has tho 
old collection of Carey and Baird which is strong 
in eightcenth-centnry English literature. (See 
II. 0. Carey.) 

6. The Boston Public Library is a very fine 
one. 

6. The Wisconsin Historical Society Library 
is also very strong. 

7. Of private libraries, that of’ Professor 
Seligman of Columbia University contains 
about thirty thousand volumes in economics. 
It is especially strong in the early English 
literature and in tlie early French literature. 
Professor Seligman has also devoted great at¬ 
tention to the literature of labour and socialism, 
having even as to England a number of titles not 
found ill the bibliography of Professor Foxwell. 
The nineteenth-century pamphlet literature 
in this libraTy is especially strong in American 
finance, that is, money and banking, American 
free trade and protection, and American labour. 
It contains also a very strong collection of 
English nineteenth-century pamphlets from 
1810 to 1850, on money, labour, and tho corn 
law's, and a speciality has been made of books 
and reports on taxation. 

On socialism this library is said to have a 
more complete collection of the German socialists, 
including Marx, Rodbertus, and Lassalle, 
than is to be found in any German libraiy, with 
a great mass of pamphlets on tlio finances of the 
French Revolution and on the socialistic move¬ 
ments in France, especially 1830 and 1848. 

It contains also a geod collection of the 
chief German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian 
works on economics. 

As regards English literature, it has every 
work mentioned in M'Culloch’s bibliography, 
and many items which he does not mention. 

John Crerar Library, The, Chicago. 
The John Crerar Library, the latest established 
of the free public libraries of Chicage, owes its 
existence to the bequest of the late John Crerar, 
for many years a prominent merchant of the 
city. The endowment realised from this bequest 
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18 cons«rvatively estimated at $3,100,000 (say 
£680,000), producing an annual income of over 
$160,000 (say £32,000). 

The library was incorporated 12th October 
1894, organised ritli January 1895, and opened 
to the public 1st April 1897. Its character 
and scope as a free public reference library of 
scientific literature were determined by the 
directors from their personal knowledge of the 
views and wishes of the founder, and after 
consultation with the governing boards of the 
other public libraries of the city. 

Its Held may bo defined as that of the natural, 
physical, and social sciences, and their applica¬ 
tions. In view of Mr. Crerar’s desire that the 
books and periodicals might bo “selected with 
a view to create and sustain a healthy moral 
and Christian sentiment in the community,” 
the diroctoi’s have always regarded the social 
sciences as one of the most important portions 
of this field. For convenience in dealing with 
ap])ropriations, statistics, etc., the books are 
divided into six departments; general works, 
social sciences, physical sciences, natural 
sciences, medical sciences, and applied sciences. 

On Ist January 1907 the department of 
social sciences had the largest number of 
volumes, in round numbers, .55,000 out of a total 
of 200,000 ; the socoinl largest number of 
j)amphlots, 20,000 out of 65,000 ; and received 
currently the second largest number of periodi¬ 
cals, 500 out of 2500. 

I'ho department of social sciences has cloven 
divisions ; general works (including sociology), 
ethics, religioti, statistics, political science, 
political economy, law, administration (in¬ 
cluding public documents), charities and cor¬ 
rection, education, commerce and communica¬ 
tion, manners and customs (including folk-lore 
and the woman question). Of tlieso the most 
important is political economy, with about 
16,000 volumes and 12,000 pamphlets. Then 
fiillow administration and documents, 14,000 
volumes and 1000 pamphlets; general works, 
6500 volumes ; education, 5000 volumes ; and 
manners and customs, 3500 volumes and 3000 
liamphlots. AVhilo commerce and communica¬ 
tion as a divisiim of the social sciences is credited 
with only 2500 volumes, it might be said that 
if the works dealing with the technical and 
administrative shies of the subject were included, 
the number would be more than doubled. 

It has been the purpose of the directors to 
develop the Library symmetrically, and by the 
atldition of the latest works and the completion 
of the files of periodicals, rather than by purchases 
rn Moc. Novcrtholoss they have not hesitated 
to take advantage of exceptional opportunities. 
Thus they were ready to purchase the collection 
of Prof. II. S. Foxwell on ecopomic history 
(see p. 720), had it not been kept in England. Of 
these special acquisitions the largest and most 
impoitant, except the transfer of the medical 


department of tho Newberry Library, is that 
of the luivate library of tho late Mr. 0. V. 
Gerritsen, of Amsterdam. It consisted of some 
18,000 volumes and 15,000 pamphlets on social 
and economic subjects, being especially full on 
finance, banking, labour, and socialism. It 
included a collection, formed by Mrs. Gerritsen 
(Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs), of nearly 6000 volumes 
and pamphlets on the social, political, and legal 
status of woman. A printed catalogue of this 
part of the library, complete to 1900, was 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition of that year, 
under tho title of Jm femme ct le fiminisme^ 
and received a diploma of honour. 

The private library of Professor R. T. Ely, of 
the University of Wisconsin, was acquired in 
1902. It covered the whole of political economy, 
but was especially strong in works dealing with 
American labour and social movements. It 
consisted of some 6000 volumes (600 of which 
were bound volumes of labour periodicals) and 
4000 pamphlets. 

The income of a bequest from its second 
president, the late Huntington Wolcott Jackson, 
is applied to tho formation of a collection on 
constitutional law. Tho total number of 
volumes in this collection is now about 350. 

In public documents the Library is rather 
stronger than might be expected, considering 
the short time it has been established. It is a 
“designated depository” of the Congressional 
documents, a special depository of the Con¬ 
gressional documents, a special depository of 
the publications of the U.S. Geological Survey, 
and one of three depositories of all bills, resolves, 
and acts of Congress since 1901. Many state 
and some city documents have been acquired. 
Of foreign documents it has all the parlia¬ 
mentary papers of Great Britain since 1896, 
and most of tho earlier ones on economic 
subjects ; a nearly complete sot of the parlia¬ 
mentary papers of Canada ; a very full set of 
those of the Netherlands ; a good set of those 
of Sweden ; an unusual collection of French 
documents of the 15th to the 18th centuries on 
economic subjects ; many serial oflieial publica¬ 
tions of Austria, France, and Germany ; and a 
noteworthy collection of Australian documents 
dealing with the labour question, presented by 
the late Henry D. Lloyd. 

In periodical literature also tho Library ia 
stronger than might bo expected. Many of the 
500 periodicals on the Social Sciences which 
are currently received are represented by com¬ 
plete sets, and in addition the 8000 volumes of 
periodicals and society transactions classed as 
general works offer much to the student of the 
social sciences. The publications of over one 
hundred such societies are currently received, 
and complete or nearly complete sets are 
available of about half of them. 

As the public libraries of the city have adopted 
the policy of avoiding unnecessary duplication. 
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a union list of the serials in them was thought 
to be desirable. In 1901 the Chicago Libtarv 
Club issued such a list, and the John Orerar 
Library has issued a supplement, the second 
edition of which appeared in 1906. The original 
list and the supplement give the location of 
12,000 serials in nineteen libraries. 

One other of tlio publications of tlie Library 
is of some general interest. The list of Biblio¬ 
graphies of Special Subjects gives not only the 
distinctly bibliographical works on each subject, 
but also the works which contain bibliographi¬ 
cal material thought to be of value. The 
airangement is systematic, and there are about 
400 entries on the social sciences. c. w. a. 

ECONOMICS, TEACHING OF. 

General, p. 795; Cambridge (Economics Tripos), p. 726; 

Oxford, p. 729 ; United States, p. 731. 

General. It is the main purpose of this 
article to describe the position of economics 
in the various universities other than Oxford 
and Cambridge, university colleges, and 
similar institutions in the United Kingdom. 
In the University of London Political 
Economy may bo taken for the B.A., and 
there is an economic group' for the M.A. 
There is also in the university a Faculty of 
Economics and Political Science (including 
Coinrneree and Industry), in which the degrees 
of B.Sc. and D.Sc. are granted. For the former 
candidates may present themselves for a pass 
or for honours. A more lofinitely commercial 
variant of the B.Sc, is at present under discus¬ 
sion by the university. Teaching in economics 
for the degrees of the University of London is pro¬ 
vided in several institutions, of which special 
mention may bo made of the London School of 
Economics (Clare Market), University College, 
King’s College, and the Birkbeck Institute. 
The School of Economics was founded in 1895. 
In economic subjects its “appointed teachers 
in the University of London ” number five, who 
deal respectively with Economic Theory, Statis¬ 
tics, Banking and Currency, Economic History, 
and Foreign Trade. There are other “ap¬ 
pointed teachers” on such allied subjects as 
Economic Geography, and many lecturers in 
addition on general and special subjects. 'In¬ 
struction is given both in the day and in the 
evening. University College includes a professor 
(the chair was established in 1828, M‘Culloch 
being the first occu]>ant), an assistant profe.ssor, 
a lecturer on Statistics, and a lecturer on Com¬ 
mercial Methods. In addition the professor of 
Mathematics holds a statistical honours class. 
King’s College has also a professor whose chair 
was not established until 18.59, though lectures 
had been given for some time previously. At 
the Birkbeck Institute the present ])rincipal 
has taught economics for a quarter of a century. 
He is now assisted by a lecturer. 

Closely related in design to the Faculty of 


Economics in the University of London (the 
first degree of which is B.Sc.) arc the Faculties 
of Commerce of the University of Birmingham 
(see p. 711), of Manchester, and of Lccd8(the first 
degrees of which are B.Conu). The first was 
founded in 1901, and the second and third at 
intervals of two years. At Birmingham the 
economic teaching is in the handsof a profcs.sorof 
Commerce (chair o.stablished 1901), and another 
of Finance, whoso lectureship, ci ated in 1902, 
was transformed into a chair .n 1906, Tlio 
course extends over three years, and can bo 
taken only by day students. The same holds 
at Leeds, where the economic instruction is 
im]>arted entirely by one professor whoso office 
was created in 1903. At Manchester, where 
attendances for three years are required in 
ordinary circumstances, and for four years when 
attendances cover less than seven hours a week, 
lectures held in the evening as well as those 
hold in the day are recognised for the degree in 
Commerce. As in London, full courses of 
lectures are provided both in the day and 
evening. A professor of Political Economy 
and a lecturer on Economic History (first ap¬ 
pointed in 1903), who assists also in other 
economic tcaclring, are responsible for the bulk 
of the instruction in Economics provided at Man¬ 
chester, apart from Economic Geography, which 
is the subject of a distinct Icctureshii). The 
teaching of Economics at Manchester extends 
backwards for nearly half a century. Usually 
it was united with other subjects, but some 
years ago a distinct lectureship was instituted, 
and in 1901 the lectureship was transformed 
into a chair. • In this university and at Birming¬ 
ham and Leeds economic subjects figure in 
another faculty or other faculties than tliat of 
Commerce. At Manchester honours may be 
taken in the Faculty of Arts in Economic and 
Political Science, as they may also at Liverpool. 
At Liverpool a professorship, created out of an 
earlier lectureship in 1891, and a lectureship, 
added in 1907, exist in Political Economy, 
in addition to a lectureship on Geography. A 
School of Commerce, the course in which does 
not lead to a degree, is slightly connected with 
the Liverpool university, and in this school 
lectures aie given on commercial methods as 
well as upon other subjects. A proposal to 
institute a degree in Commerce in now under 
consideration. At the University of Sheffield 
Economics and Men tab and Moral Science 
constitute the domain of a lectureship created 
in 1897. Tlie subject has a place in the 
curriculum for graduation. In the University 
of Durham Political Economy is a voluntary 
subject for the B.A. and B.Litt. Two persons 
are engaged in the teaching, but only two 
courses are offered. 

In afldition to tlie universities some mention 
should be made of the university cclleges and 
institutions of similar standing in England. 
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Of University College, Bristol, Professor 
Marshall (professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge) was the first principal, but after 
his retirement economics did not occupy a 
large place in the teaching of the college, until 
in 1901 a chair of Economics and Public 
Administration was created. There is, in 
addition, a lecturer in Economics, who has 
been holding small classes for some years, and 
doing the limited amount of work required 
until lately. In connection with the scheme 
for a University at Bristol, it is proposed to 
establish a degree in Public Administration and 
Economics or in “Commerce.” At University 
College, Reading, the Professor of Mathematics 
and Economics (whose chair was created in 1907 
out of a lectureship) devotes a limited amount of 
time to imparting economics for the commercial 
diploma granted by the college and for the Lon¬ 
don B. A. Courses in Economics are offered by 
the professors of History at the Royal Albert Me¬ 
morial College, Exeter, and Hartley Univeraity 
College, Southampton, but practically no ad¬ 
vantage is taken of them. At University Col¬ 
lege, Nottingham, an evening course is delivered 
by the professor of History. At Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the lecturer on 
riiilosophy used to be re(iuired to teach Eco¬ 
nomics also, but no lectures wore given, and there 
is no provision of econoinio teaching to-day. 

Ill all the universities of Scotland Political 
Economy may bo taken as one of the subjects 
for the M. A. The group of honours known as 
Economic Science moans Political Economy with 
cither (a) Moral Philosophy, or (6) one of the 
history subjects of the honours standard, as 
supploinentiiry subjects. At Aberdeen there is 
a lectureship in Economics established in 1905. 
At Edinburgh, where the staff is now one pro¬ 
fessor, whoso chair dates back to 1871, and 
one assistant, made also lecturer on Economic 
History in 1901, the Court has decided to 
institute full courses in Economic History, 
qualifying for both the ordinary and honours 
(logrecs. When this is done, honours in 
Economic Science may be based entirely on a 
knowledge of economics. At Glasgow there is 
one professor (a lectureship foumled in 189*2 
being replaced l»y a chair in 1890) who hitherto 
1ms engaged an assistant or assistants, and 
Economic History is taught, and work is done 
for both pass and honoui*s. At St. Andrews 
one lecturer (the post was created in 1889) 
imparts all the instruction for pass and honours. 
University College, Dundee, now part of the 
University of St. Andrews, offers no economic 
teaching, though it did in the sessions 1885-87, 
wlnm successful classes were held under the 
present professor at Glasgow. Usually iu the 
Scottish universities, before the instilnlion of 
separate post^, lectures ou Political Economy 
were delivered by professors of allied subjects 
which sometimes were uudei-stood to include it. | 


The University of Wales comprises three 
constituent colleges, viz., Bangor, Aberystwyth, 
and Cardiff, and in the last two of these 
Economics is taught for graduation,—at Cardiff 
by an associate professor (work was begun by a 
lecturer in 1899), who devotes the whole of his 
time to Economic and Political Science, and at 
Aberystwyth by a lecturer who unites with this 
work some teaching in Philosophy. Political 
Economy may bo taken as an intermediiito 
subject and with Political Science for honours. 
At Bangor all that is attempted at present is 
an annual course of six lectures, on the 
George Rae foundation, on “ Some aspects 
of Political Economy, with special reference 
to Banking.” 

As regards Ireland, Trinity College, Dublin, 
has enjoyed a professorship since 1832, in 
which year a chair was founded by Archbishop 
Whately, the occupant of which also teaches 
Commercial Law. Students are prepared in 
Political Economy for the examinations, pass 
and honours, of the Royal University of Ireland 
at the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast and Cork. At 
the former there is one professor who also teaches 
Jurisprudence, and at the latter a professor of 
Mental and Social Science who delivers lectures 
on Political Economy. 

From the above sketch it is evident that 
provision of instruction in Economics in the 
United Kingdom has received a distinct stimu¬ 
lus in the last dozen years, but the amount of 
work done, in respect botli of the number of 
teachers of the subject and of the number of 
students, is still far inferior to that done in 
Germany and the United States. In Germany 
Economics figures iu all the universities, and 
plays a leading part in some, and there are, 
in addition, four higher commercial schools, 
the kernel of the courses in which is economic. 
In the United States (see Economic Tkachino 
IN THE United States) there are some 
specialised higlier commercial schools, and iu 
the departments of Economics of some of the 
most prominent universities, largo stalfs of 
teachers and crowds of students are to bo found. 
In France the teaching of Economics is in a 
]»eculiar position. As it has recently received 
a place in the cuiTiculum of the Faculty of Law 
the amount of work done is considerable, but 
in the Faculty of Law it is practically confined 
to preparation for prescribed examinations of a 
somewliat limited scope, and inasmuch as all 
teachers in this Faculty must be doctors of law, 
it tends at present to border upon Jurisprudence. 
Outside the Faculty of Law there are in France 
few teachers and few students. s. j. o. 

ECONO.MICS Tripos, Cambridge. The 
Tripos iu Economics and associated branches of 
Political Science was instituted by tlieUnivei*sity 
of Cambridge in 1903 iu order to give en¬ 
couragement to an important form of liberal 
education, and at tlic same time to make special 
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provision for students who are proposing to 
devote their lives to the professional study of 
Economics, and for those ^Yho are looking 
forward to a career in the higher branches of 
business or in public life. And a curriculum of 
education, which is fairly complete so far as the 
main requirements go, was set up soon after. 
There are, however, several gaps which could 
bo advantageously filled, if adequate funds 
were forthcoming. 

No attempt is made to fill the mind of the 
student with a mass of technical information 
connected with the particular branch of business 
in which ho is to be engaged. Such instruction 
may perhaps suitably be given in commercial 
schools to lads who are expecting to begin to 
earn their livelihood at an early ago; and it 
may be given to oven better purpose in the 
evening classes of universities and colleges in 
great industrial centres, for the benefit of those 
already engaged in biusiness. Cambridge is 
not well placed for this work. Hut she has 
exceptional facilities for strengthening and 
developing the mental and social faculties of 
those who in after-life wdll bear the higher 
responsibilities of business, and wlio are 
prepared to work hard. The curriculum aims 
rather at giving an education which will enable 
men in the higher posts of business and of the 
public service to meet the ever-increasing de¬ 
mands on their intelligence and power of going 
to the root of difficult questions. For while 
there is in some directions a tendency towards 
increased specialisation in the work of subor¬ 
dinates ; there is an even more marked tendency 
towards greater breadth and diminished special¬ 
isation in tlie w'ork of those who are responsible 
for the main decisions in the conduct of large 
affairs. 

So much is this the case that a man may be 
more fitly equipped to be a leader in business by 
an education which has braced his mind to hard 
work in subjects that have no connection with 
it, than if he had occupied himself with an 
enervating form of technical instruction, how¬ 
ever directly that might bear on his after-work. 
But, provided the studies be themselves of a 
truly liberal character, the closer their bearing 
on his after-w'ork, the more active is his interest 
in them likely to be during his stay at a 
university and in after-life. To a colliery 
manager who has made a thorough study of 
geology the shafts and galleries of a mine are 
a scientific museum and laboratory; his mind 
grows with his work, and he may increase the 
world’s wealth of knowledge. But if the same 
man had neglected geology, and pursued other 
studies at a university, his B.A. degi-ee would 
not improbably have been the end, instead of 
the starting-point, of the chief intellectual work 
and interests of his life. As geology is related 
to mining, so is econonvics to general business. 

But in addition to a strong and alert mental 


faculty, the business man needs to have acquired 
a knowledge of human nature, together with 
the power of managing men, and to this end 
the social training 'fforded by life in a residen¬ 
tiary university of the Anglo-Saxon type is 
specially serviceable. For such a life draws 
out the faculties wliich are needed in the social 
relations of those wdio have to deal with largo 
bodies of men and largo public interests. On 
the river and in the football field the student 
learns to bear and foi-bear, ' ^ obey and to 
command. Constant discussion sharpens hi.s 
wits ; it makes him ready and resourceful ; it 
helps him to enter into the points of view of 
others, and to explain his own ; and it trains 
his sense of proportion as reganis things and 
movements and persons, and especially as 
regards himself. 

In short, the curriculum elnims to give a 
liberal education ; i.e. one which in the lato 
Sir Richard Jebb’s words “trains the intel¬ 
ligence, gives elasticity to the iacnlties of the 
mind, humanises the character ; and Ibrms, not 
merely an export, but an efficient man ” ; while 
none the less it is a practical education for 
largo affairs. 

With these aims in view, the study of 
economics is supplemented by a compulsory 
study of the recent economic and general 
history of the chief countries of the western 
world; by a study partly compulsory and 
partly optional of the elements of political 
science ; and by an optional study of Civil Law 
as applied to economic questions, and of 
International Law\ 

The distinctive feature of this scheme is the 
prominence given to recent international 
history. If the study of history is to be inter¬ 
national, time cannot be found during the 
short three years ‘ of undergraduate life for 
carrying it furthei* back than the beginning of 
the 19tb century ; tliough some general know¬ 
ledge of the antecedents of that century is 
included. Of course there are some students of 
economics for whom the earlier centuries of 
English history have a special attraction ; and 
provision is made for this important class of 
students by their liberty to substitute one part 
of the Historical Tripos, in which prominence is 
given to this subject, for one of the parts of the 
Economics Tripos. For each of these Triposes 
is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
taken, under ordinary conditions, at the end of 
the second year. 

The chief reason for giving this prominence 
to international studies is the belief that the 
exceptional insularity of the thought and studies 
of Englishmen is prejudicial to the best interests 
of the nation both intellectual and material. 
Especially is the notion that England may be 
contented to study economics simply from her 
own point of view passing away. It is 
admitted that some generations ago, when she 
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was favoured by exceptional advantages, and 
was far in advance of other countries, she 
could afford almost to neglect their exj)eriencc 
without much loss. But it is seen that the 
habit of depending solely on lier own resources, 
which she tlius acquired, continued after it liad 
lost all justification ; and, that as meanwhile 
all other [)rogressivc countries were giving 
much of their energies to learning from her and 
to learning from one another, she has been 
grievously liandicai)ped in the race. Suddenly 
she has awakened to the fact that others, with 
certainly not greater natural vigour, have so 
prorite<l by world experience as to advance 
faster tlian she has done in many directions, 
and to reach beyond lierin a few. The studies 
encoui’agcd by the Kcoiiomics Tripos will help 
to IVeo Kngland from this great reproach. 

The following is the schedule of the examina¬ 
tion ; the subjects marked with an asterisk are 
compulsory. In Part II. the student must take 
not less than two and not more than five 
pai^rs besides those wliich are compulsory :— 

Part L 

1. Subjects for an Essay. One paper.* 

2 . The existing British Constitution. One 
paper.* 

3 . Rc(!(*nt Economic and General History. 
Two papers.* 

4. General Princi[)lcs of Economics. Three 
vapors.* 

1 . Subjects for an Essay. One papior.* 

2 . General Economics. Three papers.* 

3. Advanced Economics, mainly realistic. 
Two papers. 

4. A<lvancod Economics, mainly analytic. 
1 hvo papers. 

5. Modern Political Theories. One paper. 

0 . International Law with reference to 

existing political conditions. One paper. 

7. International Law with reference to, 
existing economic conditions. One paper. 

8 . Principles of Law as applied to economic 
questions. Two papers. 

9. Special subject or subjects. One paper', 
e.ich. 

Some of the papers in each part include 
quotations from French and Gorinau writers. 
The Examiners have regard to the style and 
method of the answers. 

The following are some details relating to 
Part I.:— 

The paper on the existing British Constitu¬ 
tion deals with the main outlines of the existing 
political and administrative organisation (central 
and local) of the United Kingdom, ami with 
the government of colonies and dependencies, 
comparatively treated. 

The questions on Uecent Economic llistorv 
deal ehielly with the United Kingdom and 
with the 19th century. They also hike 
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special account of other English-speaking 
peoples, and of Franco and Germany, during 
that period. Some knowledge of physical 
geography in relation to recent economic 
development is required. 

The questions on Recent General History 
deal with the British Empire, Continental 
Europe, and the United States, and chiefly 
with the 19th century. They do not 
include military or literary history. Some 
knowledge of political geography is required. 

The following are some details relating to 
Part II. 

In Part II. an attempt is made to introduce 
into the Tripos system some of that elasticity 
and freedom of choice for each individual 
student which in some other Universities is 
obtained by a mva voce examination directed 
specially to branches of study which the 
candidate has selected for himself; his choice 
being, of course, subject to the condition that 
they shall be suilicicntly broad, and yet have a 
certain unity. 

The main purpose of the three compulsory 
papers on General Economics is to secure that 
those who take Part II. of this Tripos after 
another Tripos (or a part of it), should have a 
sound knowledge of the main principles of 
Economics at largo ; and that those who have 
already taken Part 1. of this Tripos should not 
specialise oven their later studies too narrowly, 
In addition, these papers are to lay stress 
on Public Finance, the Economic Functions 
of Government, and the ethical aspects of 
Economics generally ; some discussion of 
socialism being included under this head ; 
since all these matters arc more appropriate to 
the later than to the earlier years of a student’s 
career. But that ivork in Economics which is 
most distinctive of Part II. must necessarily be 
directed into rather narrower channels ; for 
no one can do really advanced work over the 
whole field. And hero a double bifurcation is 
reipurcd. 

The lirst bifurcation lias reference to the 
divergent needs of active life and of professional 
study. Those who are preparing for public or 
private business must in their third year give 
their chief attention to realistic work, to the 
facts of business life, and to the direct application 
of economic principles to them. Accordingly 
two papers, arranged specially for this class of 
students, are mainly realistic. Two similar 
papers are of a more exclusively academic 
character, and make provision (a) for some of 
the more obscure problems of value, such as 
those connected with the shifting and ultimate 
incidence of the burden of taxes ; (d) for the 
history of Economic doctrines; and (c) for 
mathematical problems in Economics and 
Statistics. These papers are optional, but there 
i-” notlhiig to prevent any student from taking 
all of tliciM. 
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The second bifurcation has reference to the I 
different groups of subjects which are included j 
under the broad title “ Economics.’* They are 
all intimately connected with one another. 
There is scarcely any of these which can be 
studied at all thoroughly without some con¬ 
siderable knowledge of almost every other. 
But yet each professional student according to 
his bent of mind, and each man of affairs 
according to his work in life, will wish to give 
his chief attention to certain branches; and 
accordingly while each of the four papers on 
Advanced Economics contains some general 
questions, the majority of the questions in each 
paper is divided in about equal proportions 
among the four groups:—A, Struetttre and 
Problems of Modern Industry; B, JPages and 
Conditions of Employment; C, Money^ Credit^ 
and Prices; D, International Trade and its 
Policy, 

A and B will bo of special interest to those 
who expect to be employers of labour, or 
landowners, or to be engaged in the service of 
railways, or in the ad ministration of government, 
central or local. C and D, together with the 
latter part of A, will meet the needs of those 
who are to be engaged in' largo linancial 
transactions, as bankers, members of the stock 
exchange, etc. ; while merchants and those 
members of manufacturing firms who are chiefly 
responsible for the external relations of the 
business rather than its internal organisation, 
will perhaps give their chief attention to D and 
part of either C or A. Tliose who expect to be 
engaged in the service or the poor will give 
the first place to B. The studies of any one 
who liopes to take part in legislation need to 
bo bioad ; but ho may reasonably specialise to 
some extent on one, or even two of the four. 

The remaining subjects in Part II. lie outside 
the range of Economics, but are closely con¬ 
nected with it. They are all optional. Modern 
Political Theories will attract these who are 
likely to hold responsible political positions at 
home and abroad. The combination of economics, 
recent history, and political science with inter¬ 
national law affords an introduction to the 
diplomatic and consular services. And lastly 
the fusion of economic and legal studios, which 
has given good results in Germany, the United 
States, and other countries, may perhaps bo 
promoted by the optional papers on the 
Principles of Law. 

Instruction in some of the subjects is given 
for the present not in lecture, but by personal 
guidance and advice as to reading. A. m. 

Economics, Teachino at Oxford.— The 
subject presents the following questions; To 
what ends is the teaching of Economics at 
Oxford directed ? by whom is it given ? to 
whom, and in what manner ? 

1 . Success at examinations is for the most 
part the object directly aimed at. Doubtless 


there is an admixture of higher motives, and 
learning is not courted only for the sake of her 
dower. The examin- Mons for which preparation 
is made are either instituted by the University 
or are external. Tho examinations at Oxford 
into which Economics enter pertain to the 
Final Honour school of Literfc Humaniores, the 
Honour school of Modern History, tho Final 
Pass school, and the diploma in Economics. 
Candidates for Honours in Lite' Humaniores 
are examined, inter alia^ in “tho outlines of 
Political Economy.” Out of some twelve papers 
one or two questions on one paper may bear directly 
on Economics. Those who have been tiiught 
to admire tho Greek ideal of demonstrative 
knowledge are not encouraged to study the 
one department of Social Science in which 
deductive reasoning is practised with success. 
This deficiency is pai tly compensated by the 
permission which is given to candidates to offer 
“Political Economy with spedil study of two 
or more treatises” as an additional “special” 
subject. According to the statutes “in tho 
arrangement of Honours great weight will be 
attached to excellence in a special subject.” In 
spite of this assurance very few candidates for 
Honours in this school offer Political Economy 
as a special subject. 

In the Honour school of Modern History a 
paper is set on “ Political Economy with 
Economic History.” But “candidates who 
do not aim at a place in the first or second 
class” may omit either this subject Dr Political 
Science. Additional weight accrues to Political 
Economy in this school when it is taken up as 
a “special subject.” Tho cuiTiculum for Politi¬ 
cal Economy as a special subject prescribes tho 
i study of tvro main topics^—to give an example. 
International Trade and Public Finance have 
been chosen—partly in general treatises, partly 
by means of historical documents. For in¬ 
stance, under tho head of Public Finance there 
are prescribed Bastable’s treatise on tho subject 
and a part of Wagner’s Finanzwisscnsehaftf 
together with several parliamentary reports 
and speeches which throw light on the history 
of English finance from the beginning of tho 
Great War to the end of tho 19th century. 
This curriculum may appear somewhat dis¬ 
continuous ; but it would be difficult otherwise 
to comply with tho condition imposed on a 
“special subject,” that it should bo “studied 
with reference to origiiwil authorities.” 

The “ Elements of Political Economy,” taken 
along with certain other subjects, forms one of 
the avenues by which tho student who docs 
not aspire to Honours may pass to the degree 
of B.A. Candidates are examined in Walker’s 
Political Economyy and selected portions—nearly 
twenty chapters—of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations. They are also “expected to show an 
acquaintance with the chief facts of the economic 
condition of P’ngland at tho present time.” 
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For the diploma in Economics there is an 
examination at which live papers are set to each 
candidate,—two in Economic Theory, one in 
Kconomic History, and two in special subjects 
which the candidate selects out of three groups 
of special subjects, viz. : A. Either (1) some 
special brancli of economic theory, or (2) some 
particular school of economic thought, or (3) 
the treatise of some leading economist, e.g, {a) 
the theory of rent, or {b) the Austrian economists, 
or (c) Ricardo’s rnnciiilca (fifteen possibilities are 
enumerated). H. On some special period of eco¬ 
nomic history {e.g. the Industrial Revolution). 
C. Some special branch of applied economics 
(ji.g. the statistical measurement of changes in 
prices). The number of pairs that can be made 
out of the alternatives sjiccificd in the published 
list amounts to 231 ; and candidates are not re¬ 
stricted to selection from the list. They have 
also the option of otfering a dissertation in lieu 
of a s[)ocial subject. 

The principal external examination to which 
the olforts of economic students at Oxford are 
directed is that which constitutes the open 
competition for the Civil Service of India, 
clerkships (Class I.) in the Home Civil Service, 
and Eastern cadetships. Candidates are ex- 
[loctod to possess a knowledge of economic theory 
as treated in the larger text-books, also a 
knowledge of the existing economic conditions 
and of statistical methods as applied to economic 
impiirios, together with a general knowledge 
of the history of industry, land tenure, and 
economic legislation in the United Kingdom. 

Success in an examination is not the only 
tangible result at which students may aim. 
’riicro is the C«)bden [»rize for the best essay on 
a subject set every four years ; there are the 
degrees of Bachelor of Eiteraturo and Bachelor 
of Science, which may be won by economic as 
well as other kinds of research. 

2 . ’file subdivision of the second head follows 
that of the first ; so far as the raison d'etre of 
the teachers is the preparation for examinations. 
Of the numerous courses organised by the 
Faculty of Lilene llumaniores one may oc¬ 
casionally relate to an economic subject. For 
instance, there was announced for the Hilary 
‘ Term 1907 “In formal Instruction in the Relation 
of Economics and Ethics (Problem of Collective 
Bargaining).” The Faculty of Modern History 
gives more prominence to Political Economy. 
One or more of the ablest historical tutors 
usually deliver a course of lectures on Political 
Economy. A larger number of teachers, six 
or seven at a time, are told off to assist candi¬ 
dates for the Final Pass school. In all these 
cases the teacher is usually a tutor in, or 
otherwise intimately connected with a particu¬ 
lar college ; but the benefit of his teaching 
is extended to members of other colleges by 
a kind of intercollegiate exchange which is not 
without economic interest. Tlic <liploma in 


Economics also, calls forth teachers, some address¬ 
ing themselves to the general part of the ex¬ 
amination, some to the special subjects. 

This classification of teachers does not com¬ 
prehend the professor of Political Economy 
who is not tied down to any particular course. 
But he must not reckon upon an audience if 
he ignores the motive by which students are 
mainly attracted to lectures. The present 
professor usually lectures on one or two of the 
subjects prescribed for some of the examinations 
which have been mentioned, as v/ell as in 
other subjects adapted to the needs both of 
those who are preparing for examinations and 
those who aim at higher objects. That there 
should bo only one professorial teacher of so 
important a subject as Political Economy in 
so largo a university as Oxford is an anomaly 
which has at length been mitigated by the 
creation of a lectureship in Economic History, 
the first holder being Mr. L. L. Price of Oriel 
College. The subject is also taught by many 
private teachers. 

3. The persons taught at Oxford are mostly 
undergraduates, destined in due time to take 
the degree of B.A. by way of a Pass or an 
Honour examination. But to this general 
statement there are important exceptions. The 
Rhodes scholars are undergraduates $ui generis ; 
some of whom can only spend a year or two at 
Oxford, and so cannot take a regular degree— 
but at most a diploma. The diploma in Eco¬ 
nomics is open to students who are not members 
of the university, provided that they have 
pursued an approved course of study at Oxford. 
Also, men who have qualified themselves for the 
degree of B.A. by taking Honours in Liter® 
llumaniores may afterwards read for Honours 
in Modern History. Men who have taken 
Honours in either of these schools may after¬ 
wards read for the diploma in Economics. 
Women may undergo all the Oxford examina¬ 
tions which have been mentioned. In the 
case of the diploma they receive the same 
recognition as the men. In tlie case of the 
Honours Schools they are arranged in classes 
like the men. But they are not yet admitted 
to the “B.A.” degree, the “B.Lit.,” nor the 
‘ ‘ B.Sc. ” Among exceptional classes of students 
should be mentioned visitors from other aca¬ 
demic worlds who occasionally attend the 
lectures of the professor. Mention may also 
bo made of the students at Ruskin college, at 
present numbering fifty or sixty. They are 
usually membci’s of the working class, often 
selected as men of mark by trade unions. 

4. The commonest method of teaching is the 
lecture. Lectures are not usually interrupted 
by questions and answers. The advantages ot 
dialectic, considerable in the case of economics, 
may be obtained by the “ informal instruction ” 
which often supplements lecturing. The teacher 
usually has read to liim by the pupil—some- 
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times himself reads—an essay written on a 
subject of the kind set in the schools. The 
teacher then comments on the paper, correcting 
the form and adding to the matter. Sometimes 
two men with two papers will attend simul¬ 
taneously,^ or a larger number may assemble 
for the discussion of a paper read by one of 
them, after the manner of a semiiiav (see Com¬ 
merce, Faculty of, University of Bir¬ 
mingham). Doubtless it is a great advantage 
to a student to obtain for an hour, or even 
a shorter period, the full attention of a tirst- 
rate teacher. On the other hand nun\bers 
have a certain stimulating etfect. Moreover, 
the distribution of knowledge on a large scale 
economises the labour of the teacher. The 
Modem History tutors discharge many of the 
functions which in foreign univeraitics devolve 
upon professors. To impose exhausting work 
on these tutors is to diminish the cfliciency of 
economic teaching at Oxford. f. y. e. 

Economic Teaciiinq in the United 
States. The teaching of economics as a 
university discipline is essentially a modern 
development. The first professorship of the 
subject was at Columbia College, New York, 
where John M'Vickar was made professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy in 
1819. The second professorship was at South 
Carolina College, Columbia, South Carolina, 
where Thomas Cooper, Professor of Chemistry, 
had the subject of Political Economy added to 
the title of the chair in 1826. The first pro¬ 
fessorship of Political Economy was established 
at Harvard College in 1871, and at Yale College 
in 1872, although the subject liad been taught 
at Harvard by Francis Bowen since 1853. 

Comparatively little attention was paid to 
economic questions apart from the problems of 
currency and free trade until after the civil war 
(1861-66). The new economic problems which 
forced themselves upon the attention of the 
country after the crisis of 1873 led to the migra¬ 
tion of a number of young men to Germany 
to study economics. With their return in the 
years 1878-85, rapid additions were made to the 
body of instructors in the larger institutions, and 
a number of new chairs were created. Since then 
the interest in economics has spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, until at 
the present time most of the several hundred 
colleges in the United States afford instruction 
in the subject, while the larger institutions 
have a staff of instructors devoted to it. 
At institutions like Columbia, Harvard, Yale, 
Chicago, and Wisconsin, there are from six to 
eight professors of Economics and Social Science, 
together with a corps of lecturers, instructors, 
and tutors. 

The character of the instruction in economics 
in the United Stales varies largely with tin 
institution. In the smaller colleges the cournes 
arc confined to one or two years of text-book 


work, and the instructor must devote so much 
ime to teaching separate sections and to 
administrative work that there is comparatively 
*ittle leisure for oi.ginal research or productive 
work. In the larger institutions ample oppor- 
imities are afforded not only for a specialisation 
)f courses on the part of the students, but also 
for scientific output on the part of the professors. 

In this respect, however, the American institu¬ 
tions are still in i)roccss of tr-usilion. There 

being built up on the bas^i of the under¬ 
graduate or college department, which gives 
the degree of A.B., the post-giaduate work, 
which in some places is called flic strictly 
university work, leading to the higher degree 
of A.M. and especially to that of Ph.D. In 
such places an increasing share of the attention 
of the professors is thus being devoted to the 
post-graduate or strictly university work. In 
only one institution, i.e. Columbia University, 
is the lino drawn at all strictly. Here one-half 
of the entire force, four out of the eiglit 
professors, have scats only in the University 
Faculty of Political Science, and not in the 
college or nndergraduaio department; and 
their work is almost exclusively confined to 
strictly post-graduate work. In most of the 
other great institutions the collego still plays 
so largo a part in the whole that a far more 
considerable share of the instruction is devoted 
to the undergraduates. 

Owing to the great expansion of facilities 
separate courses are now delivered in mo.st of 
the leading universities on various detailed 
questions of economics. These may ho classified 
as follows:— 

1 . Economic History and History of Econ¬ 
omics.—Such are courses, on the one hand, on 
the financial history of the United States, the 
industrial history of the United States, the 
tariff history of the United States, and the 
economic history of Euroj^e in general and of 
the various European countries in particular; 
and, on the other hand, courses on the general 
history of economics, with special courses on 
the English economists and the foreign eco¬ 
nomists. 

2 . The General Theory of Economics.—Hero 
we find preliminary and advanced courses on 
general principles, and especially courses on 
the theories of distribution. Here also belong 
the various courses on mathematical economics, 
on the theory of statistics, and on statistical 
practice, 

3. Practical Economic Questions.—Such arc 
courses on agi’iculture, on money, on labour, on 
transportation, on trusts and industrial organi¬ 
sation, on domestic and foreign trade, on bank¬ 
ing, on insurance, on crises, and the like. 

4. The subjects of Finance and Accounting. 
—Here we find courses on taxation, on public 
debts, on budgetary methods, and on the 
principles of accounting, private and public. 
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6, Courses on Sociology and Social Economy. 
—Among these arc courses on the general 
principles of sociology, problems of social 
legislation, of pauperism, of criminology, and 
the like. 

The result is that in the largest institutions 
sometimes as many as thirty or forty separate 
courses arc otfered. 

The instruction for undergraduates is still 
largely given by means of text-book instruction. 
For the university work the instruction is 
almost exclusively by lectures supplemented by 
the system of “seminars” or special classes of 
advanced students meeting for research work 
under the direction of the j)rofessor. 

The number of students in economics and 
social science has increased enormously in recent 
years. The American Economic Association 
j)ublishc3 every year a list of the doctors’ 
dissertations which are in progress. According 
to this list, the institutions having the largest 
number of advanced students working for a 
degree during the past few years are in the 
respective order: Columbia University, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, Harvard University, Johns 
Hopkins University, and Cornell University. 
Several of the vmiversities also now publish 
scries of studic^s on economic (piestions. Among 
those are the Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
founded in 1883 ; Studies of the School of 
Volitical Science of Columbia University, 
founded in 1801 ; the University of Wisconsin 
bulletin, founded in 1901 ; and the Harvard 
Economic Studios founded in 190(5. Virtually 
all of the academic teachers of economics are 
mernbors of the American Economic Association, 
which has over a thoiusaud members, and which 
holds annual reunions in various parts of the 
country. Of n'ceut years tlic study of econ¬ 
omics lias also been introduced into the liigh 
schools. Hut the .study i.s limitod to the barest 
elemculs of the .science, and is generally in¬ 
cluded in what is known as Civics, ora di.scussioii 
of the framework and fundamental principles 
of goveruinent. 

Altogetlicr the outlook for tlio academic 
study of economics in the United States has 
never boon so bright as it is at the present 
time, and the interest is iucrcasiiig from year 
to year. K. Ji. a. s. 

ENUKL, Ehnst (1821-189(5), horn at Dres- 
<Ieu, began life as a civil engineer, but in 1850 
undertook the dirootiou of the newly founded 
Uoyal Saxon Hiireau of Statistics. In 1858 ho 
resigned this post, and after the death of 
Dibteuioi, ill 1859, was appointed in 18(50 
Head of the Pnissiau Bureau of Statistics, 
holding the otlico fur twenty-two years, during 
which period ho carried on the work with such 
energy, that the Bureau, up to that date little 
known, became a most useful institution of great 
value to the government and the country in 
general in all social and economic matters. Ho 


also edited a statistical journal and founded a 
“ Stiitistical Seminary ” for students. He 
retired from the Bureau in 1882, owing partly 
to disagreement with the government and 
partly to failing healtli, but continued to work 
in retirement. Though brilliant and full of 
enthusiasm, he was not always a strictly 
accurate thinker. His principal work was to 
stimulate and develop the study of statistics. 

Among his works are ; Das sdcJmscJie Ohererz- 
gehirge und seine gewerbliche Bedeutung in 
Gegenwart und Ziihinft^ Dresden, 1855.— “ Der 
Arbeitsvertrag uinl die Arheitsgesellschaft (in the 
Arheiterfreund^ 1867). — “Die Tndustrieder gro.ssen 
Stiidte, eine sozi.al - statlstische Betrachtung” 
(in the Berlin mimiftipal calendar and year-book, 
1868). — Die industrielle BnquHe und die 
GewerhezUhlung im deutschen Reich und im preus- 
sischen Staate, Berlin, 1878. —Die Gewerhezdhlung 
vom i. xii. 1875 und ihre Re^uUatCy Berlin, 1878. 
DeutschZands Getreideproduktion^ BrothedarJ 
und Brotbeschaffungf Berlin, 1881. —Das Reck- 
nungsbuch der llausfrau und seine BcAieutnng 
im Wirtschaftsleben der Nation^ Berlin, 1882. 
(Vol. xxiv. of the Volksw. Zeitfragen.)—Der Werl 
des Menschen, Part 1 : Der Kostenwert des 
Menscheny Berlin, 1883. (Vols. xxxvii. and 
xxxviil. of the Volksw, Zeitfragen^ forming the 
first part of a work planned by him in 3 vols. 
Donws, of which nothing further has been 
published.) In the Assekuranz-JahrhucK “ Ein 
pruktisches Beispiel der Altersfiirsorge,” 1886, and 
“ Die Tilgimg der Erziehungsschuld,” 1887. 

He published many articles in the Zeitschrifl des 
Statistischen Bureaus des KOniglich- Sdehsischen 
Ministeriums des Innern: “Der Nutzen derStatis- 
tik,” 1855 ;—“ Ueber die Bedeutungdor Bevolke- 
rungsstatistik mit besondcrer Beziehung auf die 
I85;)er Volksziihluug im Konigreich S.'ichseii und 
die Produktions- und Konsumtioiisstatistik,” 
1855,—“ BeitiSgo zuv Gewerbegeographie und 
Gewerbestalistik des Kdnigreichs Sachsen,” 1856- 
1857.—“Der Wohltliatigkeitskongress in Brussel 
im September 1856,” 1856.— “Der Viehstand 
auf dem grossen iiml kloineii Gruudbositz im 
Kdiiigreiche Sachsen, ein Beitrag ziir Beant- 
wortung der Frage : 1st die Grosskultur odor die 
Kleinkultur dem Staate niitzlicher ? ” 1857. 

In the Zeitsekrift des koniglich-preussischen 
statistischen Bureaus he published many articles : 
“L. A. J. Quetelet, eine Gedachtnisrede, gehalten 
in der Plenarversarnmluiig des ix. intern, 
st.atistischen Kougresses zu Budapest am i, ix, 
1876,” 1876.—“Wer i.st Konsurnent ? Wer 
Produzent? Zwei internatiomd-statistische Fragen, 
versuchsweiFo beantwortet,” 1879.—He further 
published in the Zeitschr, /. d. ges, Staats 70 , 
1853, “Die amtliche Statistik und das sta- 
tistische Bureau im Konigreich Sachsen mit einem 
Blick auf die .statistische Centralkommission in 
Briissel”—in the Bulletin dS Vlnstitnt internaL 
de statist, y vol. ii., Rome, 1887, “ Rapport sur la 
coiisommation comrne inesure de bieu-etre des 
iiidividus des families et des nations ” ;—vol. ix. 
Rome, 1895-96, “Dio Uebeuskosten belgischer 
.Vrbeiterfamilien friiher und jetzt. Ermittelt aus 
Pamilienhaushaltrechnungen und vergleichend 
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zusammengcstellt.'* A number of important Ger¬ 
man old statistical writings were colleclctl by 
Engel and published in the Compte rendu of the 
ix. International Statistical Congress (Budapest, 
1876>78). 

[See Economic Journal^ vol. vii., London, 
1896.— HandworUrhuch dcr Staatsvnsst nschafteih 
giving a complete list of his works, vol. iii. 1900.] 

ENGELS, Friedrich (1820-1896), born at 
Barmen, Rhenish Prussia, died in England, 
where he had lived for many years. The .sou 
of a wealthy cotton manufacturer, he w’as con¬ 
nected with the business for a considerable part 
of his life. In his economic activity ho w'as 
closely associated with Karl Marx, and his 
most important work was his assistance in the 
publication of the second and third parts of 
Bos Kapital by that author, of which only the 
lirst part had appeared during the life of Marx. 
The readers of that book will recognise how 
greatly it is indebted to Engels for being issued 
in an intelligible form. The Communistic 
Manifesto of 1848 was written by the two 
friends. Several of the works of Engels are 
published in English. 

“Umrisse zu eincr Kritik der National- 
dkonomie,” in the Deutsch-franzOsischm Jahr^ 
^iicAerw, 1844, and again in the Neue Zeit^ vol. ix., 
1890-91. —Die Lage der Arbeitenden Klasse in 
England^ Leipzig, Ist ed. 1845, reprint, Stuttgart, 
1892. Translated into English, The Condition of 
the Working Classes in England in 1844> New 
York, 1887, with a preface and appendix, the 
latter published separately as The Working Class 
Movement in America^ New York, 1887 ; London, 
1888 ; in Gerniau as Die Arbeiterhewegung in 
Amerika. — “ Einleitung iiber Freihandel,” a 
speech delivered in Brussels, 1849, translated 
into English, “K. Marx, Free Trade,” Boston and 
London, 1889.— Die preussische MilitWrfrage und 
die deuische Arbeiterpartei^ Hamburg, 1865. 
—Der deuische Bauernkrieg^ 1875. —Zur Woh- 
nungsfragty 3 vols., Leipzig, 1872 ; Zurich, 1887. 
—Boziales aus Jiussland, Leipzig, 1876.— Die 
Knhoickdung des Sozialismus von der Utopic zur 
Wissenschafty Berlin, 1891.— Der Urspiung der 
Familie des Privateigentums und des Staats, 
1894.—From the Neue Zeit: “Ueber den Biirger- 
krieg in Frankreich,” vol. ix., 1890-91. — “ In 
Sachen Brentano contra Marx wegen angeblicher 
Citatsfalschung,” vol. ix., 1890-91.—“Marx und 
Rodbertus,” vol. iii., 1885.—“Der Sozialismus in 
Deutschland,” vol. x., 1891-92.—“Ueber histo- 
rischen Materialismiis,” vol. xi., 1892-93.—“Die 
Bauernfrage in Frankreich und Dentschland,” vol. 
xiiL, 1894-95.—Besides his work with Marx men¬ 
tioned above (Marx, Capital, revised and edited by 
F. Engels, translated into English by Moore and 
Aveling, London, 1887), he also assisted him in the 
following works, writing prefaces, introductions, 
etfc.,—introduction to Vor den Kolner Qe^chwo- 
remen 1840^ 1885;—introduction (on the history 
of the “Bundes der Kommunisten ”) to EhntMD 
lungen iiber den Kolner Kommunistenprozess 1851^ 
1885 introduction to Lohnarbeit und Kapitalf 
1891 ;—note on Brentano in Kapiial, vol. i., 1890; 


—and note on Rodbertus in vol. ii., 1885 ;—note 
on.RoDBEiiTiKS in lias Kh ndder Philosigdiie, 1885 ; 
—also introd., with biography of the author and 
history of the Pru .Ian peasantry, to Wollf’s Die 
ScJdesische Milliarde, 1886 ;—introduction, with 
biography of autlior, to Borkheim’s Zur Erin- 
nerung an die deutschen Mos'dspatrioten, 1888. 

[See llandwOrterbuch der Staatsudssenschaflen, 
with complete list of his works, vol. iii., Jena, 
1900.J 

ENGINEERING TRADES INDUSTRIAL 
TREATY. During the early part of 1907 an 
important industrial treaty was drawn up ami 
signeu by the chairmen and secretaries of tlie 
executive bodies of the ‘ ‘ Engineering Employers’ 
Federation and the Engineering Trade Unions' 
as to w’orking conditions and avoidance of dis¬ 
putes.” 

This treaty was practically the outcome of 
the “Terms of Settlement” between masters 
and men arranged at the close of the great 
strike in the engineering niul ship-building 
trades of 1897-98. One of the most remark¬ 
able results of that strike was that confederation 
on both aides followe*!. While the engineer¬ 
ing employers united in a carefully arranged 
organisation; the various trade unions concerned 
joined together in an alliance. These two great 
federations have done much since to keep the 
peace between masters and men. But it has 
gradually been felt that between two such 
powerful organisations an agreement should 
exist of a ditferent nature from that of the 
“Terms of Settlement” made when the men 
were the vanquished and the employers the 
dictating parties. The revision of the treaty, 
which has been discussed from time to time 
during the last ten years, has now been carried 
out. To quote from the article on the subject 
in the Financial and Commercial Supplement 
to the Times of Monday, April 29, 1907 : It 
is doubtful if, in all our industrial affairs, a 
more comprehensive and fair-minded document 
was ever evolved. Its principle is justice, and 
itSj essence is what, in trade-union phraseology, 
is called “mutuality.” It is the product of 
mutual respect engendered in the long term of 
peace since one of the most severe industrial 
w’ars on record. Here, for instance, is the note 
as sounded in the preamble :— 

“Tlie representatives of the Engineering Em¬ 
ployers’ Federation on the one hand and of the 
Engineering Trade Unions on the other hand, 
being met in joint conference, and being convinced 
that the interests of each will be best served and 
the rights of each best maintained by a mutual 
agreement, hereby decide to adopt measures to 
avoid friction and stoppage of work.” 

This statement imidies a “ permanent abolition 
of the militant element.” 

1 'file enKineering trade unions are the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, tiie Steam Engine Makers’Society, 
and the United Machine Workers' Association. 
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Tho prosont agreement carries out this feel¬ 
ing. “ It provides for the cHoclivc recognition 
of trade unions and also of non-union labour.” 

We quote from tho most important clauses 
which define tho general principles. 

(1) The fe<lerated employers shall not interfere 
with the proper functions of the trade unions, 
ainl the tra<lo unions shall not interfere with the 
employers in the management of their business. 

(2) Every employer may belong to the Federa¬ 
tion, and every workman may belong to a trade 
union or not, as either of them may think fit. 
Every employer may employ any man, and every 
workman may take employment with any em- 
jiloyer, whether the workman or the employer 
belong or not to a trade union or to the Federa¬ 
tion respectively. The trade unions recommend 
all their members not to object to work with non¬ 
union workmen, and the Federation recommend 
all their members not to object to employ union 
workmen on tho ground that they are members of 
a trade union. No workman shall be required to 
make a declaration as to whether he belongs to a 
trade union or not. 

(5) Employers have the right to employ work¬ 
men at rates of wages mutually satisfactory to the 
employer and tho workman or workmen concerned. 
In fixing the rates of skilled workmen, the em¬ 
ployer shall have regard to tho rates prevailing 
in the district for fully trained and skilled men. 
Unions, while disclaiming any right to interfere 
with tho wages of workmen other than their own 
members, have the right in their collective capacity 
to arrange tho rate of wages at which their mem¬ 
bers may accept work. Ucneral alterations in the 
rates of wages in any district shall be negotiated 
between tho employers’ local association and the 
local representatives of the trade union or unions 
concerned. 

(6) There shall be no recognised proportion of 
apprentices to journeymen, hut it shall be open to 
the unionists to bring forward for discussion tho 
]»roportion of ajiprentices generally employed in 
the whole federated area. An apprentice shall 
be alVorded facilities for acquiring a practical 
knowledge of the hram-li of trade lie adopts, and 
shall ho encour.iged to obtain a theoretical know¬ 
ledge tlivreof as far as circumstancos permit. 

(7) Selection, training, and employment of 
operatives and manning of machine tools : — 

Employers have tho right to select, train, and 
employ those whom they consider best adapted to 
the various operations ••arried on in their work¬ 
shops, and to pay them according to their ability 
as workmen. Employers, in view of the necessity 
of obtaining the most economical production, 
whether by skilled or unskilled workmen, have 
full discretion to a]>poiut tho men they consider 
suitable to work all their machine tools, and to 
determine the conditions under wliich they shall 
he worked. The Federation recommend their 
members that, when they are carrying out changes 
in their workshops which will result in displace¬ 
ment of labour, consideratiou should be given to 
the case of the workmen who may be displaced, 
with a view, if possible, of retaining their services 
on the work affected or finding other employment 
for them. 


(8) With a view to avoid disjmtes. deputations 
of workmen shall be received by their employers, 
by appointment, for mutual discussion of any 
question in the settlement of which both parties 
are directly concerned; or it shall be competent 
for an official of the trade union to approach the 
local secretary of the Employers’ Association with 
regard to any such question; or it shall be competent 
for either party to bring the question before a local 
conference to be held between the local jussociation 
of employers and the local representatives of the 
trade unions. In the event of either party desiring 
to raise any question, a local conference for this 
purpose may be arranged by application to the 
Secretary of the Employers* Association or of the 
trade union concerned, as the case may be. . . . 
There shall be no stoppage of work either of a partial 
or of a general character, but work shall proceed 
under the current conditions until the procedure 
provided for above has been carried through. 

In the constitution of conferences common 
sense appears to have prevailed. Satisfactory 
rules have been made as to the selection of 

It was decided that, ‘‘An employer who 
refuses to employ trade unionists will not be 
eligible to sit in conferences.” 

With regard to overtime and piece-work, the 
employers agree to discourage overtime (whicli 
no rational employer favours), and no union 
workman shall give more than thirty-two hours' 
overtime in any four weeks except in emer¬ 
gencies. Tho employers also concede that no 
man on piece-work shall earn less than he would 
if he were being rated according to time. 

The statement here given explains the main 
provisions of a treaty which reflects credit on 
the reason and good sense of those who have 
drafted it, and which may well stand as a pattern 
to the whole industrial world. It assures the 
“ proper ” authority of the trade unions who 
can now afford to recogniso what they have 
sometimes attempted to ignore or destroy— 
freedom of em})loyment and freedom of labour 
—in other woids, tho liberty of the subject, 
while trade union rights to collective bargaining 
are established, tho right of employers to elect 
and rate workmen according to their ability or 
industry, and not merely according to dead- 
level scale, is also established. With regard 
to machine tools the employers have accorded 
the w’orkmen the freedom which they claimed, 
but they in turn agiee to give special con¬ 
sideration to the case of workmen displaced by 
tho adoption of machine tools. The terms and 
tho temper of tho agreement on both sides give 
good hope of industrial peace and industrial 
prosperity. 

A similar movement is taking place in 
America, where much distress has been caused 
by violent and lawle.ss agitators and by irre¬ 
sponsible trade unions of a low stamp.* Em¬ 
ployers’ organisations have been formed to meet 
1 See Engineering Supplement, Times, July 17, 1907. 
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and avert these evils all over the United otatos, 
the largest being that of Chicago, including 
3000 to 4000 lirms employing about 200,000 
men and with a united capital of about 
£50,000,000. This association differs from 
those formed in England, which include busi* 
nesses of one kind only, in being a federation 
of smaller associations of individual trades 
united under one organisation. It originated 
about the year 1902 when representatives of 
the great firms of Chicago met together to 
discuss how to deal with the unbearable 
tyranny of certain trade unions and labour 
organisations, and decided to enter into a 
mutual defensive alliance pledged to stand by 
any one of the firms concerned in the event of 
attack. 

A central body, “The Citizens’ Industrial 
Association of America,” has since been formed 
of all associations having similar views, one 
of their principal objects being to educate the 
l)ublic, and especially working men, by means 
of literature, lectures, etc., so that they may 
understand the economic conditions under 
which they live, and be Intellectualiy equipped 
to withstand the misleading influence of un¬ 
scrupulous or ignorant agitators. Their w’ork 
is, however, by no means confined to instruc¬ 
tion. The associations maintain much the 
same principles as the Engineering Federation 
of Great Britain. The most important of these 
is the “Open Shop,” b}' which is meant the 
power of masters to employ union or non-union 
men without discrimination. They also strive 
for the suppression of “sympathetic strikes,” 
that is to say, the practice—far less common in 
England than in the United States—of declaring 
a strike in one trade because there happens to 
be one in another, though quite unconnected. 
It is also desired to prevent restriction of output, 
and of the number of apprentices. Finally, some 
of the most important part of the work has been 
carried out by the Legal Department, which 
during the year November 1905 to November 
1906 considered and handled “2007 cases, 
both civil and criminal, A largo proportion of 
these cases were criminal ones, gi’owing out of 
the recent teamsters’ strike in Chicago. The 
total number of convictions arising out of that 
strike were 803, of which 725 were cases of 
violence against members of the association. 
No effort was made to obtain severe punish¬ 
ments, the general principle followed being 
that it is the certainty rather than the severity 
of the punishment that deters crime. Many 
prosecutions were instituted against union men, 
although the evidence was weak, simply for the 
moral effect of the prosecution. The attorney 
for the association claims that because of these 
prosecutions union men have far more respect 
for the law to-day than in previous years.” 

These views, like those of the similar associa¬ 
tions of England, are by no means unreasonable. 


They are prepared to treat labour organisations 
with great fairness and openness as long as the 
latter are in their turn reasonable and law- 
abiding. As in England, their primary objects 
are industrial freedom, the avoidance of labour 
disputes and of the stopjiage of trade, and they 
claim, no doubt with great justice, that they 
have already inculcated a better understanding 
of the points at issue and strou dy inlluenced 
public feeling in the direction oi i)eaee. 

Few persons are aware how much our in- 
dustri'',8 and also the workmen employed in 
them have lost thiough the unwillingness in 
years gone by of men of ability to expend their 
energies and their fortunes in businesses in which 
they would be compelled to subject themselves 
to the tyranny of the trade unions. 

[See Aiibitration bktwken EMrroyERs 
AND Employed; Conciliation, Boards of; 

CoNSEILS DE PrUD’hOMMES ; EMPLOYERS AND 

Employed ; Industry, Captains of ; Labour 
AND Capital; Strikes; Trade Unions; and 
in Appendix Coi’ARTNErship ; Tbade Unions 
AND Strikes ; Unemployed.] 

EXPORTS, INVISIBLE. Tlie largo excess 
of imports over exports in the trade of this 
country has long been a subject of remark. 
How can the difference between these two sets 
of figures be accounted for ! 

The figures of recent years aio as follows :— 

Total Totiil ExcfiBN of 

liiipuitB, Exports. Imports. 

1900 f,23,000,000 854,000,000 100,000,000 

1901 622,000,000 348,000,000 17/i,000,000 

1002 628,000,000 849,009,000 170,000,000 

1003 648,000,000 360,000,000 133,000,000 

1004 661,000,000 871,000,000 180,000,000 

1005 565,000,000 408,000,000 107,000,000 

1006 608,000,000 461,000,000 107,000,000 

1907 646,000,000 518,000,000 138,000,000 

1008 693,000,000 457,000,000 130,000,000 

1000 62.5,000,000 470,000,000 155,000,000 

1910 <178,000,000 634,000,000 100,000,000 

1911 680,000,000 557,000,000 133,000,000 

1912 745,000,000 590,000,000 100,000,000 

The excess of the imports over the exports 
of the United Kingdom was larger in 1900 than 
in any year previous. Thisf excess increases in 
the main progressively. To nnderstand the 
real meaning of the phenomenon, we have, in 
the first place, to remember that while the 
value of the imports is^ correctly stated, the 
value of the exports is necessarily largely under- 
i stated. The figures of the cost of the exports 
I are taken from the declarations made either 
i by the owner of the goods or the agent who 
forwards them for shipping abroad. It can 
neither include the profit which the exporter 
expects to make, nor the whole cost of con¬ 
veying the goods to their destination. Into 
these heads many items are brought which 
few people unconnected with business are ever 
I aware of. The cost of freight and agency 
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U v«ry large. Ships are very peiislinhlc. They 
become ra[)i(lly out of date; they require 
constant repair. The payment for freight 
provides, among other things, practically the 
cost of the construction, maintenance, and 
navigation of those powerful lines of enormous 
steamers wliich connect this country with the 
rest of tlie world. Sir R. Gilfun, who gave the 
amounts rec(;ived in this manner tlie name of 
“Invisible Exports,” about 1904 estimated 
these in the form of earnings of sliips, com¬ 
missions, and brokerage as not less than 
jC100,000,000 a year. 

Resides tliese amounts which do not appear 
in our ordinary statistics, there are the pay- 


FEURARA, Francesco (1810-1900), born in 
Palermo, died in Venice. Italians consider him 
their best Economist of tlie 19th century. 

Ferraia’s works have been nearly all collected 
in four large volumes, published by the (Jnione 
TipfKjraJica edUrice of Turin, 1889-91. This publi¬ 
cation, however, never ha<l his consent, although 
lie coidd not legally oppose it. To Ferrara is duo 
tluj renewal of economic study in Italy. He 
obtained this njsult by putting into the hands of 
Italian students translathms of acollection of all the 
l)rincipal foreign writers on economics, and editing 
the JUbliokca ddCJCconoviida^ with historical and 
critical prefaces, constituting a complete treatise 
on economics. From Sicily, where he had been 
imprisoned in 1848, and soon after liberated by 
the successful revolution, ho had been sent to 
Turin to oiler the throne of Sicily to the second 
son of diaries Albert. He could not return to 
Sicily where the Hourbons had re-established their 
government. He joined the stalf of the Risvr</i- 
vie.nt. 0 , which pa])er was edited by Cavour. On 
the Kith of November 1849, ho gave his inaugural 
speech at the university of Turin, where he 
taught till 18,'!i9. This speech proclaimed him then 
and there as an economist superior to any other 
Italian economist ever since the times ofOAUANi, 
(iKNOVKsi, V'KRur, GlojA, etc., .and superior to 
Hciai,o.ta, his preilec.essor in the ch.air of Turin, 
and to Pellegrino Rossi, who h.ad been teaching at 
the Institute in Paris and liad just been murdered 
ill Rome. In the ten years during which he 
occupietl the chair of jiolitical economy in Turin 
his time was exclusively taken up by scieiititic work, 
and wo owe to this period his writings on the 
theory of value, in which many of the most recent 
views are anticipated, on material and immaterial 
products, in which this problem, so difficult to 
many writers, seems ilelinitively settled, on net and 
gross produce, on wages, on economic crises, on 
money, on free trade and protection, on banks, 
and banking, etc. Into this period fall also his 
historical and ••ritical explanations of the doctrines 
of the Mkrcantilk School, the Physiocrats, A. 
S.MITU, of Smith’s successors, Ricardo, Malthus, 
Say, etc. Ferrara’s lectures were collected on two • 
oeexsions by students of his, in 1856-57, and 1857- 
68, but in a very inadequate way. In 1859 he Iiad to 


Tuciits of the annual interest due on tlio capital 
which was exported many years back and 
invested abroad. These are estimated as being 
some £60,000,000 a year. We need not pursue 
the subject further into detail, but we think 
that cnougli has been said to explain that the 
dilfereiice between the amounts of our exports 
and imports which occasionally puzzles the 
untrained reader of the official statistics of the 
trade of the country is largely a matter of 
account. 

Sir R. Giifeii, Ksaays in Finance^ First Series 
1880, Second Series 1886 ; Rell. — Economic 
Inquiries and Studies^ two vols., 1904, Bell. 


resign, accused of having offended against the laws 
of the State in his lectures. He was offered a chair 
at Bologna and at Pisa, and preferred going to Pisa. 
From here, however, he was soon called to Sicily, 
occupied by the Italians in 1860, and he there 
took charge of a branch of the financial administra¬ 
tion. Soon afterwards he entered parliament. Me 
prepared the bill for the grist-tax (see JSIacjnato), 
the bill for the general tax on all income not already 
taxed by the land tax and the tax on houses— 
imposia di ricchezza mobile —spoke and wrote on 
inconvertible paper money, on banks of issue, was 
minister of finance for a short time, and relire<l 
in 1875 from active politics to Venice, taking the 
directorship of the first Superior School of Com¬ 
merce founded in Italy. There he returned to 
science and to teaching, remaining a deputy till 
1880, when ho was made a senator. The Supenor 
School of Commerce in Venice, besides forming 
merchants, has sections whose purpose it is to 
train future consuls, teachens of political economy, 
and accountants. Tlirough these sections a large 
number of scholars of Ferrara are disseminated 
in the several branches of public administration, 
or are mau.aging directors in commercial concerns. 
Ferrara, as a teacher, had the same conspicuous 
quality that Cairnes had — to make the most 
complex problems appear so clear and simple, 
by reducing them to a few fundamental forces, 
that his solutions of problems remained imlelibly 
impressed in the mirnls of scholars, and his method 
of working became a mental habit with his jmpils. 
In polemics he was most formidable through his 
masterly use of irony. He often had occasion to 
make use of tins quality, and rarely avoided these 
occ.asions. Asa strenuous free-trader and personal 
friend of Cobden, the reviews and papers of the 
time are full-of polemical articles. He also strongly 
opposed the teaching of the Socialists op the 
Chair, imiiorted from Germany after tlie famous 
Congress of Eisenach in 1874. Some of the lead¬ 
ing Italian economists, such as Lampertico, Cossa, 
Luzzatti, having shown sympathy with socialism 
of the chair, historicism, relativity of economic 
law.s, etc. (see Relativity, Principle of), and 
liaviug founded in Milan an economic association, 
Ferrara created the Adam Smith society in Flor¬ 
ence, with Martello, Pareto, Peruzzi, Maqliant, 
and others, and wrote on that occasion, among 
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other things, a pamphlet against Lampertiuo, a 
masterpiece of Italian literature, apart lioui its 
value as an economic lueinoir. His writings are 
too numerous to bo quoted here. A good biblio¬ 
graphy has been drawn up by Professor llertolini 
and published in the Giornale degli Econmmisti for 
January 1895, pp. 45-58. Ferrara was then 
living, but the writer is not aw'are that anytldng 
important has been added to the list. M. i*. 

FIRMS, PUBLIC REGISTER. See Part- 
NJCRsiiip; Limited PARTNERsiiirs Aot 1907, 
and Style or Trade Name, in Appendix. 

FOOD SUPPLY OF ' THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, The. The pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence—a (question which 
at one time seriously disturbed the minds of 
economists and statesmen—has in the United 
Kingdom long since reached a stage whiedi, if 
these islands were deiiendcnt upon their own 
resources, would be most serious. The opening 
up of now countries accompanied by, or conse¬ 
quent upon, the development of rapid and cheap 
means of communication with all parts of the 
world has rendered tlio supply of food to forty- 
six millions of people easier and mor, regular 
than it was a century ago to about liftcon mil¬ 
lions. Food in this country \>as never more 
plentiful, and tlio risk of starvation from abso¬ 
lute scarcity was never less than it is in the 
early years of the ‘20th century. So far, indeed, 
from any difficulty arising in meeting the 
demands of the ever-increasing population for 
sustenance, their individn.il requirements have 
enormously extended. 'The consumption of 
food per head is probabl/ actually larger in 
amount, and is much more varied. The national 
dihtary now comprises many articles which were 
unknown to our grandfathers, or restricted as 
luxuries to very few. 

The total amount of food produced in the 
United Kingdom can now be estimated with 
some degree of accuracy from the reports on 
the Agricultural Output issued by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries and by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture for Ireland, respectively.^ 
These reports are based on special enquiries 
made iu connection with the Census of Pro¬ 
duction Act, 1906. They comprise, however, 
farm production only, and for certain food 
products—vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc.—a con¬ 
siderable proportion of tho population may bo 
regarded as wholly or partially self-supporting. 
To arrive, therefore, at the total supply of food 
produced in tho United Kingdom some addition 
must bo made to the farm outi)ut to represent 
that which is grown or produced on private 
premises and consumed in the households of 
the producers. An attempt to make a com¬ 
plete estimate was made in a paper on “The 
Nation’s Food Supply” read at the British 
Association meeting at Dundee in 1912,'and 

1 The Agricultural Output of Great Britain (Cd. 6277); 
The Agricultural Output of Ireland. 
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the following figures were presented as repre¬ 
senting tho total value of tho homo supply :— 


Wheat, Flour, and C aiu 

Meat. 

Poultry, Eggs, Rabbits, and Game 

Fish. 

Dairy Produce . • . < 

Fruit. 

Vegetables . , . . , 


ato,ooo,ooo 

78,000,000 

15,000,000. 

9,000,000 

42,000,000 

6,000,000 

20,000,000 


Total , 


.£180,000,000 


For tho correspomling commodities, with tho 
additioi. of sugar, tea, eollce, and cocoa, the 
value of imports, deducting exports, in 1911 
was as follows - 


Wheat, Flour, and Grain 
Meat ..... 
Poultry, Eggs, Rabbits, and Game 

Fish. 

Dairy Produce 

Fruit ..... 
Vegetables .... 

Sugar . 

Tea, Coifoe, and Cocoa . . 


£43,000,000 

51,000,000 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

35,000,000 

16,000,000 

4,000,000 

26,000,000 

13,000,000 


Total . 


£206,000,000 


If tho two last items, for which there is no 
corresponding homo production, be deducted, it 
appears that the total value of imported food 
is about £13,000,000 less than the estimated 
total value of those food commodities which 
are capable of being produced in this country.. 
It must, of course, bo borne iu mind that tho 
home production is also in some degree depend¬ 
ent upon imports of corn and other feeding 
stuffs for catGe, and of fertilizers for the land. 

There is practically no common measure 
except value which can bo readily applied to 
imports and Immo products alike, but tho 
measure is not entirely satisfactory. For niany 
of the commodities, meat especially, the general 
level of price of the imports is less than that 
of tho home supply, so that the same amount 
of money may represent a larger quantity in 
tho one case than the other. Tho values also 
are not strictly comparable in all cases. Thus 
tho values of imports represent tho declared 
values (cost, insurance, and freight) at the place 
of landing, not including in tho case of dutiable 
articles tho amount of tho duty. The total 
net amount of duty on sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and dried fruits is £10,000,000. Tho value 
of home produce mainly represents tho whole¬ 
sale price of tho raw product at tho nearest 
market, Tho figures, therefore, do not repre¬ 
sent tho cost of food to tho consumers. Cost 
of manufacture as in the case of wheat, of 
slaughtering and dressing in the case of live 
animals, and in all cases cost of handling and 
distribution would have to bo adde<i before 
the amount paid by consumers could be ascer¬ 
tained. 

3 B 
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Tho depciulence of the United Kingdom on 
oversea supplies of food is much greater in some 
oommodities than in others. For fresh milk 
the nation is self-supporting, tho imports being 
practically confined to condensed milk. Of 
vegetables only one-sixth are imported, and 
of meat tho homo supply amounts (in quantity) 
to about OTi per cent of tho total. But of the 
most important foodstulf of all--wheat— 80 per 
cent comes from abroad. The chief sources of 
supply were, in 1911, the United States and 
India, each of which sent 14 per cent, Canada 
13i j»cr cent, Russia 13 per cent, Australia and 
Arg^mtina 10 per cent each. Tho ])roportions 
from each country vary considerably from year 
to year, India and, in a less degree, Argentina 
lluctuating very much, and tho United States 
])cing now a diminishing quantity. Tho Cana¬ 
dian supply is tiio most steady, and tends to in¬ 
crease. In 1911 wo received 38 per cent of our 
wheat riMpiirements from British possessions. 

Under normal conditions of trade our depend- 
imce on oversea supplies, which is the result 
of purely economic causes, affords grounds for 
neitbi'r surprise nor anxiety. Indeed, tho extent 
ami variety of our sources of supply furnish a 
subslantiiil guarantee against scarcity. But it 
is impossible to avoid tho reflection that the 
ndianco of four-fifths of tho population for their 
daily bread on tho uninterrupted niaintenanco 
of over-.sea communications involves a risk, 
which, h(jwcver small, is nevertheless n])palling 
to (’ontem])late. A strict investment of these 
islands, in (ho sense in which IViris was invested, 
is practically inconceivable. It could not begin 
to come within tho bounds of possibility until 
our fl<Hd was over-mastered and the supremacy 
of tho sea was absolutely lost. And in that 


CrKlSSIiEK, Dll. AnoLF(c. 1834-1902), was, 
like many other Cerman economists, originally 
trained for anotln r branch of study, having 
receive<l a very thorough education in nicdi- 
cine. He also obtaine<l a coinj)leto mastery of 
the mathematical theory of .statistics. Hi.s 
earlier publications dealt with diseases of the 
eyesight. His most inqx)r(ant economic work 
w’as on the mortality and duration of life 
among Saxon doctors, published in 1887. He 
bet'ame director of tho Royal Saxon Bureau 
of Statistics, and published several medico- 
economic monographs on tho influence of mor¬ 
tality on the birth-rate, etc. HU chief works 
were:— 

/)ie VcrletzuYnjen drs Awjes.—Monographsicht 
mit hesomivn'f Rilcksicht nuf die Hediir/nisse des 
prak'h'aehen Aertz('s^ etc., 1865. —Die Farhenhlind- 
heii ihre priifungsmefhoden und ihre praktisch^ 
bafeiitungt 1882.- -/>i> Sterblickhcit und Lehens- 
damr die sikbsusschen AcrfzCt 1887.—L^ee Econ¬ 
omic Journal for March 1902.] . N. B. D, 


disastrous event it may be argued that, as the 
nation would lie at the mercy of invading 
armies, it would matter little if it were conquered 
by starvation or by assault. But without con¬ 
templating such a catastrophe there is still a 
serious risk, not indeed of starvation, but of 
such a reduction in supplies and a rise in ])rice.s 
as might materially alfect the power of the 
nation to wage successful w^ar. The various 
considerations involved in this proposition arc 
exhaustively discussed in the Report and Evi¬ 
dence of the Royal Commission on the Siip[)ly 
of Food and Raw Material in Time of War, 
and space docs not here permit of more than a 
reference to tho voluminous information therein 
contained. Amid much difference of opinion, 
it is generally admitted that tliere is a proba¬ 
bility, if not indeed a certainty, that in the 
event of war with one or more maritime powers, 
there would be a panic rise of price, even exceed¬ 
ing that estimated by D'Avenant. (See vol. i. 
of this Dictionary, p. 484 c, and vol. iii. ]>. 498 c.) 
Nor, apart from war, is tho possibility of a 
failure or serious shortage of the harvest, leaving 
all exporting countries with little more than 
sufficient for their own requirements, a con¬ 
tingency to be altogether ignored. While, 
therefore, our evcr-increasing dependence for 
the means of subsistence as a nation on over¬ 
sea supfflies need cause no alarm in times of 
peace and plenty, it cannot fail to induce 
misgivings as to a position in circumstances 
which, however unlikely, are by no means im¬ 
possible. At any rate, it provides a strong 
incentive on national grounds for tlie adoption 
of all practicable means for niaintaiiiing the 
land of the country in cultivation and increas¬ 
ing its productiveness. ji. n, ii. 

GEORGE, Henry (1839-1897), was the son 
of a Cu.stom House clerk in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. lie left scdiool when less than 
fourteen years of ago. Ho Avent to sea as a 
foremast boy, but when seventeen returned 
and entered the printing trade. In 18.58 ho 
w’cnt to Han Fi’ancisco, became first a minor, 
then a government inspector, and finally a 
journalist. He visited New York in 1868 to 
set up a telegraphic new's bureau for a San 
Francisco newsjiajier. Failing in his endeavour 
he returned to tho Avestern city in 1869. But 
his stay \n New York liad opened his eyes to 
tho poverty Avliicli accompanied increasing ag¬ 
gregate Avealth, and tAvo years after his return 
ho Avrote a pamphlet entitled Our Tjand and 
Land Folicg. This did not create much iin- 
]U'ession, but it contains his leading idea. 
Ho then set to wmrk to prepare for a more 
thorough study of the problem aud more 
detailed exposition, and in 1877 the writing of 
Progress aiul Poverty^ Avhich apiicared in 1879, 
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was begun. This book attracted great attention, 
and the author soon found he had many dis¬ 
ciples. It has since been translated into all 
the chief tongues of Europe. 

rrogress arid Poverty is “ an imiuiry into the 
cause of industrial depressions and of increase 
of want with increase of wealth.’* The increase 
of productive ])ower has “neither lessened the 
toil of those who most need respite, nor brought 
plenty to the poor.*’ Poverty is deepest and 
tlie struggle for existence sharpest where “ the 
conditions to which material progress every¬ 
where tends are most fully realised.” This 
fact proves that the social ditliculties existing 
“do not arise from local circumstances, but 
are, in some way or another, engendered by 
progress itself.” The reason for the growth of 
poverty “is that, with increase in productive 
power, rent tends to even greater increase, tlius 
producing a constant tendency to the bringing 
down of wages.” Rent and wages depend on 
the margin of cultivation, rent “rising as it falls, 
and falling as it rises” ; wages “falling as it 
falls, and rising as it rises.” The true remedy, 
then, is to make land common proper ty. It is 
not necessary, however, to confiscate the land, 
“it is only necessary to confiscate rent.” 
“ What I propose as the simple yet sovereign 
remedy . . . is to appropriate rent by taxation,” 
“to abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values.” The entire rent, earned and unearned, 
should bo confiscated. When improvements 
become indistinguishabh- from the land itself 
“ the title to improvenu nts becomes blended 
with the title to the land ; the individual right 
is lost in the common right.” All that justice 
or policy requires is the separation of “ the 
value of the clearly distinguishable improve¬ 
ments made within a moderate period, from the 
value of the land, should they bo destroyed.” 
The danger of these opinions has become more 
apparent as time goes on. 

In 1882 George wrote a pamphlet on The 
Irish Land Question, took the sifle of the Land 
Leaguers, and spoke for them. The remainder 
of his life was spent in propagating his philosophy 
by means of books, newspapers, agitation, and 
organisation. He made New York his head¬ 
quarters, but made lecturing tours in America, 
England, and Australia. He was a candidate for 
mayor of New York in 1886 and 1897, but during 
the election campaign in the latter year he died 
suddenly of apoplexy. A biography has been 
written by his son. George’s chief writings are— 

Our Land and Land Policy, 1871.— Progress 
and Poverty, 1879.— The (Irish) Land Question, 
1881.— iiocied Problems, 1883.— Protection and 
Free Trade, 1885.— Condition of Labour, 
1891.— A Perplexed Philosopher, 1892. —The 
Science of Political Economy (postliiimous publi¬ 
cation). An adverse criticism of the theory con¬ 
tained in Progress and Poverty appears in Con¬ 
temporary Socialism^ by Rae. J, H. J. 


GIBIHNS, The Rev. Henhy de Bei/kzens 
(1865-1897), born at Port Elizabeth, Capo 
Colony, was educated at Bradford Grammar 
School and at .Vadham College, Oxfi)rd, 
obtaining the Cobdeu Univci-sity prize in 1890. 
After holding various posts connected with 
education in England, ho was appointed 
Principal of Lennoxvillo University, Canada, 
in 1906, but resigned soon after owing to ill- 
health and returned to England Ho retained 
an interest in economics durii.g his life, and 
his works, which were largely historical, were 
widely read and popular. His Industrial 
History of England went into ten editions in 
fifteen years ; his ImitiMry in England, and 
The English People in the Nint tenUh Century 
are both in their third edition ; and he also 
wrote The History of Commerce in Europe, 
1891, English Social lieforvurs, 1892, IJntish 
Commerce aiui Colonies, 189:5, Industrial and 
Commercial Progress of the Eivctccnth Century, 
Ecmiomics of Commerce, 1905, and a history of 
Kidderminster School, of which ho was for a 
time headmaster. He also edited the Social 
Questions of To-day series, and frequently 
wrote in the reviews. 

He contributed to this Dictionary tlio articles 
onGoLmMiTiis, Goldsmiths’ Notes; Goveiin- 
MENT Regulation of Industhy, discussing 
the earlier history of Taxation ; Pkk-Roman 
Industry in Bin tain, and the Biographies of 
Richard Oastler and Max Stirnkr. 

Mr. Gibbins’ early death by an accident cut 
short a career which, if prolonged, might have 
produced further useful results. 

GOLD, INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION 
OE. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the productfon of the precious metals, and especi¬ 
ally of gold^ during recent years has increased 
to an amount unknown before. Wo wish in 
our present remarks to discuss not only this 
fact, but also some of the results to business, 
and ]mrticularly to banking, which will naturally 
follow. These are soraetinics lost sight of. Tlie 
increase in amounthas been more than was antici¬ 
pated, while the influonco of the increased sup[)ly 
has been in some respects different from what 
has been expected. Some people have thought 
that changes in price would rc.sult which would 
correspond in some degree with what occurred 
some fifty or sixty years since, when the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia surprised 
the world. But history has on this occasion 
not repeated itself, and very remarkable differ¬ 
ences have been noticed between what has oc¬ 
curred now and what took place then. Cairnes’s 
Essays on the Gold Question arc the best chronicle 
of what occurred after the gold discoveries in 
Australia. A general rise of prices took place. 
Butchers’ meat and most other ar.iinal and 
agricultural products rose greatly in price. On 
the other hand, since the recent gold discoveries, 
producing a yield largely in ex(’-esR of those of 
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lialf a century since, which alarmed the French 
eronoinist, M. Chkvalikr, so greatly, and in¬ 
fluenced the judgment of Rio hard Cobdkn, it 
was long before an influence on prices appeared. 
Sauerbeck’s Index Number shows that while 
]»rice8 of articles of food were in 1912 lower 
than in 1878-87, they were considerably higher 
than in 1902-11, and prices generally had risen 
nearly 25 per cent since 1896 at the level at 
which tliey wfTC marked then. The annual 
])rodnction of gold recorded is nearly four times 
as large now as it was in 1886-90, as the tables 
which will be found farther on in this paper 
sliow conclusively, and the coinages of gold have 
even been larger in proportion. It must not 
bo forgotten that banking also has developed 
itscilf very largely during the period now under 
discussion, an<l one result of banking is to 
economise the use of the precious metals, thus 
assisting the devclo])ment of credit, which has 
always so great an elfcct on prices. 

The (picsiion naturally arises. What has been 
the reason of the different effect of similar events 
at different periods ? A good deal of information 
on this point can bo obtained from the interest¬ 
ing summary of monetary events published 
annually in the Reports of the Director of the 
Ihited Stales Mint and from the tables which 
the reports contain. The fact is simply this: 
the use of gold as a standard and as currency 
has increased more rapidly than the amount 
produced. Wo must carry our retrospect some 
distance back. Within the last forty years 
all the groat countries of the world have adopted 
either gold ns a standard, or the use of gold in 
a manner which practically has the same influence 
in promoting the use of gold as a medium of 
excliange. Germany was the first great country 
of Europe to make the change. The funda¬ 
mental coinage laws were those of Deo. 4, 1871, 
and July 9, 1873. Before that time the 
currency of Germany was mainly silver, the 
coinage being of great complexity. 

Meanwhile all the countries forming the 
Laliu Union, which includes France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, and has probably 
tlio largest gold coinage—in the 20 and 10 
franc ])iece—in the world, are legally bi¬ 
metallic ; but as the private coinage of silver 
was suspended (in France and Belgium in 
1^873), and is solely in the hands of the 
Governments concerned, the only important 
coinage is of gold. These countries may 
therefore be regarded as gold coinage countries. 
The change from the use of silver to gold has 
taken a considerable time to bring about In the 
Latix Union, the lost monetary convention 
among the countries of the Union having been 
that of 1885. The condition of mattei*s in 
these countries is somewhat like that of England 
in the early part of the 19th century. For 
many years the use of gold prevailed here, 
though legally the double standard was in force. 


In the United States an Act of Congress, of 
the 14th March 1900, expressly dcclare<l the 
gold standard to be the legal standard of value 
with which a parity must be maintained by all 
other forms of money issued or coined by that 
country. {United States Mint Rqiort, 1900, p. 
149.) The gold coinage of the United States 
between 1873-1911 has been £497,000,000. 

Russia in 1897, India in 1899 (at the rate of 
15 rupees to £1 sterling, thus making the silver 
ruiMje worth Is. 4d.), Austria-Hungary in 1892, 
the Scandinavian Monetary Union (Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway) in 1873, have all adopted 
gold. Holland also is on a gold system, the 
coinage of silver having been suspended at the 
same date as in Franco and Belgium. Italy, 
which had long a large over-issue of paper, sus¬ 
pended the coinage of silver in 1875, and is 
now on the same level as France and Belgium. 

The following countries adopted gold at the 
dates mentioned :—Costa Rica, 1896 ; Japan, 
1897; Ecuador, 1900; Panama, 1903; Colombia, 
1903 ; Mexico, 1905. Chile adopted gold in 
1895, but a year or two afterwards she sus¬ 
pended the gold standard. Peru has ceased to 
coin silver since 1897, except rccoinagcs into 
fractional money. Gold coin to the value of 
£1,027,731 was coined in Peru during the 
years 1903-10. 

Having thus indicated in a general way the 
principal events which have influenced the use 
of gold as a standard, or as the coin in general 
use, we learn from this rough summary of history 
what has occurred, which is briefly this. The 
United Kingdom was, down to the year 1870, 
the only important country with a gold standard. 
At the present time all the important countries 
of the world use gold. 

Wo will proceed to give all the particulars 
wo can as to the production and use of gold. 

Table I. gives the estimated production of 
gold from the year 1841 to 1911. 1841 is the 

date of our Bank Act in England, and is taken 
as indicating the commencement of the modern 
banking system. 

This table enables us to see to what an 
extent the circumstances of the world in respect 
to the supply of gold have altered since that 
date. The table commences with the annual 
average of production for the years 1841-1850. 
The columns of proportional figures enable us 
to trace the course of events, taking the first 
ten years as equalling 100. From this point 
the table is divided into periods of five years. 
The result of the discoveries of gold in California, 
1848, and Australia, 1861, are shown by the 
rise of the proportional figure from 100 to an 
average of more than 360 ; that is to say, 
fully three and a half times within five years. 
This proj)ortion is continued in the main for 
the next forty years. About 1891 the produc¬ 
tion of gold began to receive a considerable 
impetus, principally from South Africa, and in 
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tlio last five years the annual production wjis 
nearly twelve times as large as in 1841-yO. 
The Master of the United States Mint (Report 
1911) remarks that the effect of the continued 
supply of gohl will he gradual in its general 
intluenco on business and on the prices of com¬ 
modities. It is now clear that “the hitherto 
undeveloped countries, outside of tlio old circle 
of industrial nations, are reaching out for a 
share of the new supplies. As a river rises in 
Hood the water creeps over its banks, backs up 
its tributaries, fills up adjiiciuit low places, and 
spreads out over expansive areas of lowlands, 
with the result that vastly more water is re¬ 
quired to raise the level at the high-water stage 
than when the river is low. A somewhat 
similar distribution of new gold is going on 
and in prospect.” 


Table Production of Gold and^ilorr in the 
World since IS^I^ in Periods of Five Years. 
Gold. 




Proportion 


Years. 

Annual 
Average for 
Period. 

of each 
group to 
1841-1850. 
1841-18i^0 

'iolal for 
Period. 



= 100. 


1841-1850 

£7,239,000 

100 

£72,786,000 

1851-1855 

26,503,(too 

808 

132,513,000 

185(5-1860 

26,817,000 

372 

131,083,000 

1861-1865 

24,598,000 

351 

122,989,0(10 

1866-1870 

25,923,000 

300 

129,614,000 

1871-1875 

23,I15,0(.K) 

321 

115,577,000 

1876-1880 

22,917,000 

318 

114,586,000 

1881-1885 

19,823,000 

275 

99,116,000 

1886-1890 

22,579,000 

3 IS 

112,895,000 

1891-1895 

82,5S9,0((0 

563 

162,947,000 

1896-1900 

61,460,000 

715 

257,801,000 

1901-1905 

64,524,000 

801 

322,0(50,000 

1906-1910 

86,672,000 

im 

433,359,000 




£2,209,826,000 


SlLVEIl. 


Y(3ars. 

Annual 
Avei-age 
Coining 
Value 
for Peiiod. 

Proportion 
of each 
group to 
1841-1850. 
1841-1850 
= 100. 

Tot4il for 
Period. 

184I-1S50 

£6,4S8,0<X) 

100 

£64,880,000 

1851-1855 

7,865,000 

m 

36,834,000 

1856-1860 

7,524,000 

116 

87,618,000 

1861-1865 

9,154,000 

151 

45,772,000 

1866-1870 

11,133,000 

171 

65,665,000 

1871-1875 

16,373,000 

262 

81,864,000 

1876-1880 

20,370,000 

315 

101,851,000 

1881-1885 

23,791,000 

307 

118,955,000 

1886-1890 

28,103,000 

533 

140,815,000 

1891-1895 

40,748,000 

618 

203,742,000 

1896-1900 

42,846,000 

661 

214,229,000 

1901-1905 

43,441,000 

66!) 

213,370,000 

1906-1910 

50,979,000 

785 

254,896,000 


„ _! 


£1,570,490,000 


Meanwhile the demonetisation of silver has 
continuously gone on ; but it is very remarkable 
that the annual production of that metal has 
increased, though not to the same extent as the 
gold, during the same time. The annual average 
production, which was £6,500,000 in the years 


1841-1850, reaches nearly £51,000,000 in the 
period 1901-1911, being nearly eight times as 
large as in the eai ier period. 

We van not trace the coinages of the world 
farther back than thirty-five years :— 


Table H .—Coinage of Gold and Silver of the 
Mints of the World, 1S70 -:l9JL 


Yeai*8. 

1870 . 

1877 . 

1878 . 
I $70 . 
18J ■ . 
1881 . 
1882 . 

1883 . 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 

1887 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 

1890 . 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 
1890 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 
1002 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 
190(5 . 
1907 . 
190S . 

1909 . 

1910 . 


Gold Coinage 
Value. 

£42,624,000 
40,323,000 
37,677,000 
18,151,000 
29,945,000 
29,403, WO 
19,il39,(X>0 
20,969,000 
19,886,000 
19,162,000 
18,928,000 
24,999,000 
2G,«66,0(J0 
38,780,WO 
29,850,000 
23,907,000 
84,495,000 
40,484,000 
46,584,000 
46,217,000 
89,180,000 
87,544,000 
79,096,000 
93,228,000 
70,987,000 
40,619,000 
44,081,000 
48,099,000 
91,085,000 
49,191,000 
78,265,000 
82,861,000 
65,441,000 
02,648,000 
90,975,000. 


Silvor Coinage 
Value. 

£25,315,000 

22,872,000 

82,288,000 

20,978,000 

16,922,000 

21,602,000 

22,157,000 

21,801,000 

19,166,000 

25,353,000 

24,971,000 

82,682,000 

2(5,984,000 

27,873,000 

80,459,000 

27,659,000 

81,103,000 

27,691,000 

22,619,000 

25,876,000 

81,908,000 

83,558,000 

29,856,000 

38,246,000 

87,072,01K) 

27,783,000 

88,743,(X)0 

42,859,000 

85,802,000 

84,544,000 

81,118,000 

44,303,000 

89,137,000 

22,085,000 

21,783,000 


£1,636,074,009 £1,0 09,289, 000 

Thestatement of the production and consump¬ 
tion of gold in arts and industry, and the coinage 
of the world, given in the reports of the United 
States Mint, do not exactly correspond, Imt, 
considering the enormous figures involved, they 
are as close an estimate as (!an bo made. 


.—Production and Coinage of Gold, 
1805-VJll. 


Table IH 


Years, 

1895 . 

1896 . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 
1002 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 


Production. 

£39,753,000 
40,450,000 
47.215,000 
67,370,000 
61,345,000 
50,915,(X)0 
52,1S8,000 
59,345,000 
63,541,000 
69,476,000 
76,058,000 
80,601,fiOO 
82,693,000 
88,495,000 
90,829,000 
90,941,000 


Coinage of the 
Mints of 
the World. 

39,180,000 
87,6l,U,(KfO 
79,096,000 
9S,n3,000 
70,987,m 
/t9, 619,000 
081,000 
n8,099,000 
91,085,000 
59,191,000 
73,t65,000 
82,361,000 
66,551,000 

62,6ft8,000 

90,975,000 


£1,063,031,000 £1,073,012,000 


The consumption of gold in the arts and 
industry during this period is estimated by the 
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l)in‘«;tor of Ujo UiiitrMl States Mint as having 
boon .£205,1,^6,000, ainl Die roeoinage as 
£138,6311,000. Tlioso iigures, added to the 
coinages Unit arc known of, amount collectively 
to £1,465,801,000. How much of the con¬ 
sumption in tlic aits was of old material cannot 
be traced. Hut Die statement makes it fairly 
oh^ar that a value fully ecpial to the production 
has been (unployed in the coinages of the world. 

Meanwhile the gold held by the great banks 
of Kurope has steadily increased. The average 
of the coin and bullion held by the Hank 
of Knglaml was £14,600,000 in 1844, and 
1*36,942,000 by 1910. The Hank of Krance 
held £46,500,000 in 1877, and £130,000,000 
in 1910, having parted with something like? 
£9,000,000 in that year. At Dio Hank of 
Derinany the gold hehl Dec. 31, 1876, w.is 
£2,000,000. This had increased to£39,000,000 
by the end of 1910, having, like that held by 
the Hank of Kraneii, undergone a eon.siderable 
<liminution that year. 'Plie stock of g<jld in the 
great banks of the world in 1910 is stated as:— 

'r\m,K IV .—Stock of (htlil in, (ireat Banka 
of the World, ikcctnhc.r 1910. 

Hink of Frniicr.Cl‘ja,.'i01),000 

Germany - iiiUHTiul Hank . . :H,HS4,000 

llcniian War Kninl . , . r*,712,000 

Hank of Kii-|;iij<l, . , . 3o,‘J>'cj,Ooa 

Hunks of .Scot land . . . l.TsUjOon 

Hanks of IK'laiid. . , . .'{,,^.fd,ooo 

Hank of Ansi ria-nunj;aiy . . .0.S,.'>(K»,O0O 

Hank (»r H.*l^dnrn . . . 4,‘>02,000 

/lank of'Hnf'.;ana . . . 1,220,000 

Hank of Drniiia/k . . . 3,070 000 

Hank of Slain .... jrj,S0r>',0(HJ 

Hank of (Jreeen .... .'kkfKtO 

Hank of Netlierlinids . . . lo,iis’o ()0 

Hank of Italy .... 37,03r.,0(K) 

Hank of Naid('.s . . . 7,.s74,fK»0 

l/unk of Sicily .... 2,200,000 

Hank of Ncjrway .... l,.s.'i3,ono 

Hank of I’uitui'ul , . , 1,312,000 

Hank of Roninania . . . 4,e32'ooo 

Hank of llns.sia .... 120,.SOl’ooO 

Hank of Finland .... S49 0<M) 

HankofServia .... 00.VHH) 

Sweden Royal Haid; . , , 4,302,000 

Hank of Switzerland . , . 0,022,OiK) 

Iniiierial Oitunian Hank . . f>,OOt»’otH) 

Tfdal Kuroiwf. . . .t:41>2,.S00,(XK) 

H.aiiksand Treasury of United Stales 2S2,144,(M)0 
Hanks of .\nstralasia . . , ;n>,9(K),O0O 

Canadian Treasury and Hanks . 21,()1o’,000 

Hanks of South Africa . . 10,080,000 

£843,064,000 

The ammint held by Djc Haiiksof England and 
Wales may bo ostimated as £75,000,000: thus 
over £;)00,000,000 was held by Eurojicau banks 
ill 1910. The .stock of gold specie held in the 
]»rincipal oouutries of the world is estimated 
(Reports United {States Mint) as £871,920,000 
in 1896, and in 1910, £1,300,140,000. This 
estimate refers to a i>opulation of 1,031,700,000 
in 1911, and of .300,900,000 in 1896. 

After e.xamining all tliese figures of the pro¬ 
duction ol the ]ueeious metals and the coinages 
of the ditlorent countries of the world, we are 


led to the conclusion that the larger use of gold 
for tlie standard of value combined with the 
greater commercial energy of the present time, 
as compared with the period of the discoveries 
in California and Australia, accounts for the 
fact that the rise in prices which has followed 
vast increase in specie has not been so universal 
as at the earlier period. 

Though the production is so enormously 
increased, the population which makes use of a 
gold standard is also proportionately more 
increased. The gold coin is no longer accumu¬ 
lated in two or three small centres, but it is 
dilfused over the wliole world. To a great 
extent also gold has taken the place of silver 
as the standard of value and as the means of 
circulation. 

There is another point which particularly 
concerns us in England. The larger the 
number of countries which employ gold, the 
larger their seasonal reipiiroments of specie 
become. Wo have an instance of this on a 
small scale in England, where the autumn 
demands for holidays and harvest run up 
probably to six or eight millions sterling (see 
Autumnal Drain). In the United States 
and ill Canada the requirements of this descrip¬ 
tion arc on a far larger scale, while llioso which 
follow on any time of stringency run u]) to 
enormou.s sums, as in the autumns of 1900-7. 
When these demands reach amounts which local 
suj►plies are inadequate to meet, this country 
is the first to which other nations turn as the 
cheapest market for gold. Hence, paradoxical 
as it may appear, it is probable that one of the 
results of the increase in the production and 
the use of ’gold will be tliat greater demands 
will he made on London, with the necessary 
corollary that larger supplies will have to be 
kept here to meet them if we are to maintain 
our iiosition as the Clearing House of the world. 
Hut to discuss this further would lead us into 
(J^iestions beyond the limits of these remarks. 

Reports of the. Deputy Master and 
Coviptroller of the Mint, London.—AnnwoZ Re¬ 
ports of the Director of the Mint, United States.— 
Proiiuction of the Precious Metals, Annual Re¬ 
ports, United States.— Report on the Introduction 
of the Gold-Exchange Standard into Chinaand other 
Silver-using Countries, submitted to the Secretary 
of State, Oct. 1, 1903, by the Coinniis.siou on 
International Exchange, Washington, 1903.] 

GOSCIIEN, George Joachim, Viscount 
(1831-1907), was educated at Rugby and 
Oxford, where he took a first class in Literis 
llamaniorihus. His father was a iwtner in 
the financial house of Friihling and Goschen, 
which he joined immediately on his leaving 
Oxford. He soon became a director of the 
Bank of England and entered Parliament in 
1863. Into Lord Goschen’s brilliant career in 
Parliament and the many services he rendered 
to the country, esiieeially as First Lord of the 
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Admiralty, it is not the jdace to enter here. 
As an economist he is known by his masterly 
book on The Theory of the Foreign Exchanges^ 
which, written eaily in his business life, is still 
the text-book on the subject. JHexwrts ami 
Speeches on Local Taxation followed in 1872, 
and was one of the first books to call attention 
to this very important subject, as important in 
its way as imperial taxation. In the volume 
of Essays and Addresses on Econotaic QuestionSy 
published in 1905, Lord (Joschen bronj^ht 
togetlier his most important minor writings 
and spccclies on these subjects, among which 
may .bo specially mentioned the address he 
delivered in 1883 to the Pldlosophical Society 
of Edinburgh on Laissez Faire ami Govcmiiunt 
ItUerferencey in which he showed his alarm at 
the rapid advance of state socialism. Besides 
these Lord Goschen read a paper before the 
Institute of Bankers on April 18, 1883, on 
The Prohahle Jiesults of an Increase in the 
Purchasing Power of Gold, Speaking as ho 
did at a time when the annual supply of gold 
had fallen off from jG 36,000,000 a year in 
1852, the first year after the gold discoveries, 
to about £20,000,000 a year, and following on 
a fresh demand for the precious metal through 
the establishment of new gold currencies 
established in Germany, Italy, and the United 
Stivtes, the increase in the purchasing power of 
gold occupied the minds of many almost as 
much as its depreciation had done in 1848. 
This paper was a valualde contribution to the 
elucidation of the extremely didicult and 
complicated questions involved in the then 
position of matters. Lord Goschen also pub¬ 
lished a biography of his grandfather, the 
publisher of Goethe and Schiller. 

In 1890 the Royal hlcoiiomic Society was 


HAGUE CONFERENCES (1899 ; 1907). 
The first Hague Conference was an assembly of 
representatives from twenty-six of the inde¬ 
pendent and civilised states of the world. They 
came together at the Hague on May 18, 1899, 
on the invitation of the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment—the prime mover being the Emperor 
Nicholas II. of Russia, who, in August 1898, had 
proposed an International Conference with the 
twofold aim of checking and eventually reduc¬ 
ing national armaments, and devising means for 
averting wars * ‘ by the employment of pacific 
methods of international diplomacy.” The 
humanitarian enthusiasm of the young Tsar was, 
of course, pronounced foolish and unpractical. 
But public opinion was touched by its dramatic 
expression and evident sincerity; and there were 
statesmen of experience who felt that the evils 
so forcibly described in the Russian rescript 
were capable of abatement, if not of removal. 
When a detailed programme was published in 


founde<l, Lord Goschen holding the office of 
president from that year till the date of his 
death. 

The principal ^lart of his economic work, 
however, was not done in his writings, but in 
Parliament, where, after holding high office under 
various administrations, he wasChancellor of the 
Exchequer, Lord Salisbury being Prime Minister, 
and between February 1887 and June 1892 
ho produced and carried thiTTigh six budgets 
in succession. In addition o these he con¬ 
ducted in 1888 the immense operation of the 
corr'ersion of the greater i)art of the National 
Debt, in round figures £568,000,000, from 3 
per cent, first to 2| per cent, and then in 1903 
to 2j per cent, by which a saving of about 
£2,800,000 a year was made. The reform of 
the gold coinage, also executed during his 
term of office, though a much smaller thing in 
itself, was by no means unimportant, with¬ 
drawing as it did some £47,000,000 light¬ 
weight coins from the circulation—a work of 
great convenience to every one in the country, 
as the condition of the coin of the realm enters 
into the convenience of the whole population. 

Lord Goschen was opposed to Air. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s policy of tariff reform, but ho 
defended the re-imposition by Lord St. Aldwyn, 
then Sir Michael llicks-Beach, of the Is. duty 
on corn, though ho was hostile‘to any largo 
levy of revenue by taxes on food. 

A career spent as Lord Goschen's was, partly 
in political and partly in business activity, 
necessarily leaves behind it few wi'itton recoids 
in comparison with its im 2 )ortance, but those 
who knew him will long remember Ids force of 
character and great acuteness of mind, joined 
with a width of judgment which rendered his 
opinions most valuable and inlluential. 


January 1899, it became evident that the scope 
of the i>roposcd Conference liad been enlarged 
by., the inclusion of many subjects connected 
with the laws and customs of warfare. These 
were matters which appealed strongly to tho.se 
who prided themselves on being practical as 
well as progressive. Accordingly, when the 
Conference met many of the delegates who had 
come to the Hague expecting to take part in a 
useless emission of 2 >ious hopes and benevolent 
aspirations were soon convineed, to quote the 
expressive words of Lord Pauncefote’s despatch 
of July 31, 1899, that “with a little good-will 
it would be possible to arrive at a common 
understanding on some of the questions pjo- 
j)ounded.” In fact, all of them were dealt 
w'ith more or less successfully, except that of 
disarmament or the limitation of armaments; 
and, to quote again from the desj)atch previously 
cited, “ill the brief space of two months, a 
great international work was accomplished. 
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fraupj])t witli the In^hcstproiniso for tlicaclvaiico- 
mciit of civilisation and the good of mankind.” 

But in reality the Conference won its greatest 
triumph by the mere fact of meeting and record* 
ing its wish that another Conference should 
assemble in the near future. It thus endeavoured 
to i)rovido the society of nations with a legisla¬ 
tive or quasi-legislative body. After some hesita¬ 
tion statesmen came to take for granted that a 
sccoiifl Hague Conference must come together 
before long. The vigorous initiative of President 
Koosevclt of the United States of America 
brouglit matters to a head, though he soon 
surrendered the leading part to the Russian 
Kmperor. Delays were caused, first by the 
Russo-Jai)aneae war of 1904-1906, and after¬ 
wards by the Pan-American Congress of 1906, 
hut, nevertheless, the second Hague Conference 
met in .lune 1907, and sat till October 18, 
1907. Korly-six powers were represented at it, 
as against twenty-six at the previous assembly. 
Just as the first Conference assumed that it 
would soon bo followed by another, so the second 
Conference assumed that similar gatherings 
wouhl hike place in future. It regarded itself 
as a world parliament, and made some kind 
of rudimentary provision for the periodical 
assembly of a series of successors, in order that 
they might deal as regular organs of civilised 
humanity with its collective concerns. The 
importance of those stops can hardly bo over¬ 
estimated. They have boon taken quite (piietly 
by men, most of whom were driven by forces they 
hardly comi)rohcndod towards aims of which 
they wore scarcely conscious. They are a 
natural development of international society. 
They are, therefore, far more likely to be per¬ 
manent than if they liad been forced on by one 
masterful will, Iiowever just and good. Their 
full siguilieaucc lies in the distant future. But 
wo can discern even now that in the ethical 
sphere they mean that justice and reason are to 
count fiir more, and brute force for less, and 
that in the economic sphere they promise a 
fuller scope for the productive and constructive 
energies of mankind. 

The first Hague Conference drew up throe 
eoiiveutions, passed throe declarations, gave 
expression to six wishes, and adopted with 
unanimity a resolution to the effect tliAt the 
restriction of military budgets was “extremely 
ilesirablo for the increase of tlie material and 
moral welfare of mankind.” This resolution 
has been confirmed by the Conference of 1907, 
witli the addition that “in view of the fact 
that military charges have been considerably 
increased in all countries since that year, 1899, 
the Con (bronco declares that it is highly desirable 
that the (Jovornments should resume the serious 
studyof thisquostion.” The British Government 
<lid its best to soonro a more practical result; 
but the more the matter was examined the more 
dillicult did it seem in the present state of feel¬ 


ing to limit the activity of independent states 
in providing themselves with means of defence. 
There must be much less of mutual suspicion, 
and much more of humanitarian zeal, before 
such restraints can be imposed by general assent 
and with a fair prospect of general observance, 
^leanwhile, progress is possible on the line of 
providing other means than war for the settle¬ 
ment of international disputes. When the 
vast majority of quarrels are adjusted without 
war, peoples will first grow restive under 
economic burdens which every year become less 
necessary for the protection of national interests, 
and then find ways to diminish the intolerable 
strain. 

The second Hague Conference was greater 
than the first, not only in size, but in attempts, 
in achievements, and in failures. It produced 
no less than thirteen conventions. It renewed 
the three declarations of its predecessor. It 
passed, as we have seen, a resolution on dis¬ 
armament, and it registered five wishes. But 
it tried in vain to reach an agi’cement on the 
law of contraband and blockade; it proved 
unable to settle the vexed question of the 
destruction of prizes at sea ; and it laid down 
most imperfect rules with regard to submarine 
mines and the duties of neutral states in maritime 
warfare. Among the best results of its four 
months’ activity may be mentioned the pro¬ 
hibition of the bombardment by naval forces of 
undefended ports and coasts, the establishment 
of the immunity of inshore fisheries and author¬ 
ised mail bags, and the improvement of the 
work of the previous Conference in matters 
connected with the laws of warfare on land and 
the application of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention to warfare at sea. Restrictions of 
space compel the omission of many other topics 
which were dealt with more or less successfully 
by the delegates at the Hague. But it should 
be stated here that the Conference strongly 
urged the advisability of preparing the pro¬ 
gramme for the Third Peace Conference which 
is to bo held in 1917, at least two years before 
that date. It recommended that “a preparatory 
committeo should be charged by the Govern¬ 
ments with the task of collecting the various pro¬ 
posals to be submitted to the Conference, of ascer¬ 
taining what subjects are ripe for embodiment in 
an international regulation, and of preparing a 
l»rograinme which the Governments should decide 
upon in suliicieiit time to enable it to be carefully 
examined by the countries interested.” 

The Conference of 1899 established by con¬ 
vention a court of arbitration, consisting of four 
members nominated by each of the signatory 
powers; and when two states agreed to resort 
to this court they were to create their tribunal 
by choosing their judges from the general list. 
Failing agreement on their part, each of them 
was to select two arbitrators from the list, and 
the lour so appointed were to choose a fifth. 
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Between 1899 and 1907 several cases were 
submitted to the Hague tribunal. The credit 
of providing the first of them rests with the 
United States, whose Government in 1902 re¬ 
ferred to a court of arbitrators, constituted 
according to the provisions of the Hague con¬ 
vention, a long-standing dispute with Mexico as 
to the proper destination of what was called tlie 
Pious Fund of California. The Venezuelan In¬ 
demnities case followed. Great Britain and 
France were concerned in the Muscat Dhows 
case, and Japan and several other states in the 
Per^ptual Leases case, ^o much satisfaction 
was felt with the decisions, that a strong 
desire arose for the further development of the 
principle of arbitration. The arrangements of 
1899 were defective in two important ])articulars, 
Tlioy bound no power beforehand to place its 
case before a court, and the court tliey provided 
was left in a very nebulous condition. The 
second Confftrence endeavoured to remedy both 
these defects. It attempted to formulate a list 
of subjects which the powers would bind them¬ 
selves by treaty to refer to arbitration ; and it 
endeavoured to create a permanent court ready 
at any moment to deal with whatever case might 
be brought before it by international litigants. 
The difliculties were too great to be overcome. 
Some arose out of procedure, some referred to 
the constitutions of various states, some were 
connected with the enforcement of awards on 
recalcitrant litigants, and some were due to the in¬ 
sistence by the smaller states on absolute equality 
with the greater powers as regards the constitu¬ 
tion of the court. It may bo hoped that a future 
conference will sec a satisfactory settlement. 

It is remarkable how the idea of international 
courts has developed side by side with the idea 
of an international legislature. The rudimentary 
court of the first Hague Conference will find its 
procedure considerably improved by the labour 
of tlic second Hague Conference, from whose 
deliberations yet further developments will 
result. Hitherto the validity of captures at 
sea has been tried in the courts of the capturing 
belligerent. Each maritime country lias had 
its own prize law, and these laws have sometimes 
dilfered from each other in important particu¬ 
lars. An international prize court, to which 
neutrals, and in some cases belligerents also 
might carry cases of maritime capture on appeal 
from the courts of the captor, would undoubtedly 
do much to harmonise conflicting systems, especi¬ 
ally if a future Conference finds it possible to 
establish a code of maritime warfare by general 
agreement; but a Naval Prize Bill dealing with 
the establishment of such a court, to administer 
the law of contraband and rights of seizure and 
search during international conflicts though 
passed by the House of Commons in 1911 was 
thrown out by the Lords, who declared that 
the court was not a fit and proper tribunal to 
which cases should be referred, and described 


the representation of Great Britain theroou to be 
inadequate. In these matters the possibilities of 
to-day sometimes become the realities of to¬ 
morrow. The fii st Hague Conference was enabled 
to adopt a convention relating to the laws and 
customs of war on land, largely because a con¬ 
ference on the subject had sat at Brussels in 1874, 
and though it failed to obtain the consent of the 
Governments concerned to the code of rules it 
drew up, its proposals influence'^ bothopiiiioiuind 
practice in a truly remarkable uogreo during the 
years that followed. May we not liopo for a 
similar process with rcganl to the laws and 
customs of war at sea ? The Conference of 1907 
disappointed many expectations with regard to 
this branch of its work. But it will bo suc¬ 
ceeded by other conferences, and its discussious 
will be the seed of the liarvest they will reap. 

In some quarters great dissdtisfaction lias been 
expressed with the results hitherto achicjved. 
But those who are loudest in lamentations and 
denunciations forget the great things that have 
been accomplished, and the strong foundations 
that have been laid for future work. If any 
one had predicted these things ten years ago he 
would have been laughed at for his pains. A fter 
centuries of e’lfort the civilised portion of man¬ 
kind has at last been placed on the road whiith 
leads to the substitution of law for force in in¬ 
ternational alfairs. It remains for the oaruest- 
rainded and thoughtful to appreciate the great¬ 
ness of the acliicvement, and generate the 
spiritual forces wliich will carry us onwards to 
the distant goal of universal peace. 

[Holls, The Peace Conference at the Uagve, New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1900.—British 1‘arlia- 
meiitary Papers, Miscellaneous, No. 1. (1899), - 
Higgins, The Hague Conference, London, Stevens 
& Sons, 1904.—Holland, The Laws and Customs 
of War on Land, London, Harrison ainl Sons, 1904. 
—Barclay, Problems of International Practioe and 
Diplornacy, London, Sweet ami Maxwell, 1907.— 
Westlake, International Lav), vol. ii. ch. xi., Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1907.] (See Anoauie, 
Droit d’: Blockade; Contraiiand ; Declara¬ 
tion* OF War ; Enemy Goods ; International 
Law ; Neutral Markets ; Neutral I’ropkrty.) 

T. J. L. 

HANSSEN, Georg (1809-1894), was born at 
Hamburg and educated there until 1827, when 
he went to Heidelberg University to study 
jurisprudence and political economy. Here he 
came under the influence of Rau. Later he 
studied agriculture at Wurttemberg, and finally 
graduated at Kiel, where also he lectured. In 
1834 he was appointed to a post in the govern¬ 
ment of Schleswig-Holstein at Copenhagen, and 
was nominated to the Chamber in 1885. In 
1837 he returned to Kiel as professor of 
Political Economy and Statistics ; from 1842 he 
tauglit Political Economy at the University of 
Leipzig till 1848, moving then to Gottingen, 
where ho remained till his death—with an in¬ 
terval from 1860 to 1869, during which he held 
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a profosowliip at the University of Boil'" 
a post ill the Koyal i’l iissia Bureau of Statistics. 
Iij 1869 ho resumccl his profcssonal chair a 
Gottingen, which ho gave up in 18S4. 


at 


A fjriculiurie dodrina Catlmlria Universitaium 
Vindimta. Dissert, inaiujur., Altonfe, 1832. Ueher 
die KrriclUuiKj von Sparkrissen 'fait hesoTidercT 
RarhiicM auf Landdistrikte, Leipzig, 1845.— 
Agrarhisiorische Abhiindluwjm, 2 vols., 1880, 
1884 (his most important work). IIo also cou- 
trilmtod lugoly to periodicals and collective works. 
Many of his articles and works dealt with 
details of th(3 economic position of Germany, 
with the thichy of Schleswig-Holstein, and with 
agiicultnro. 

[See Keonomic Journal, vol. v., London, 
1895. — Handwbrterhuch der Slaatswissenseha/ten, 
giving complete list of works, vol. iv., Jena, 1900.] 


IIKLM, Emjaii (1837-1901), was the son 
of a Hlackhiirn cotton-spinner and manufacturer. 
He was cflucated at l\dialloy Grammar School 
and at lilaekburn. On leaving school he 
entered the (iotton trade, and spent a few years 
at I’adilniin, where he acquired a knowledge 
of cotton spinning and weaving. In 1855 lie 
entered a wandiouso at Maneliester, and con¬ 
tinued in the business until, in 1889, he WJia 
elected to the po.st of .secretary of the Man- 
eluislcr Ghamber of Commerce, of which ho 
liad l)cen director for throe years. This 
appointment ho hold till his death in 1904. 

When a young man he attended the evening 
(ihis.ses in Political lOconoiny at Owens College, 
and here came uinler the inlluence of Jevons, 
and when the latter died Helm lectured at the 
college until his .succe.s.sor was appointed. IIo 
also lectured for a few se.ssions on Political 
Economy to the evening classes at the college. 
The honorary degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him in 1902 by the V^ictoria University. 
He was an active member of the Manchester 
Statistical Society, of which he was president 
for the two se.ssions 1879-81. Mr. Helm was 
one of the chief authorities on the economics 
of the cotton industry, and was well known as 
journalist and author. Ho began to write for 
the .]f(inrhester (iU((rdi<iii about 1875, and for 
many years wrote leading articles on financial 
ami commercial questions, especially those 
relating to India, and on the cotton trade, 
lie was also a frequent contributor to the Statist, 
the Xew York Xotion, and other commercial 
ami iinam ial journals in England and America. 

His chief writings arc — 


(Vuipters ill the Uistorif nf the Mauche.dcr 
t'hionher of rommmv, 1899. — Introduction to 
Vi ung's Amrrirnn Cotton Imludrg, 1902.—The 
cliapters on the C<dton Industry which appear in 
Itritish Did list n'es^ Ashley, 1903.—Contributions 
to the M:\nche.ster Stati.stie.il Society, pnhli.shed 
in the 'riansactions, on the Cotton Trade, Tr.ade 
Unions, Crise.s, Hinietalllsm, etc. — The Joint 
Standard, 1894, attacking the monometallic sys¬ 
tem, and .advocating the ostaldishini'nt of the 


joint standard. In this dictionary he wrote the 
articles on Children’s Labour, Cotton Famine, 
and the Manchester School. For many years 
he rendered much service as a social worker in 
Manchester and district. J. n. j. 

HERRMANN, Emanuel ^ (1839-1902), was 
born at Klagenfurt in Carinthia and educated 
at his native place from 1848-1866. He after¬ 
wards studied Jurisprudence, History, and 
Natural Science at various universities, finally 
proceeding to the degree of Doctor of Law at 
Gratz in 1862, and acquiring the right to 
lecture there in 1864. In 1865 he bec^e a 
lecturer (Dozent) at the Technical University, 
and Professor at the Trade Schools, in Economics 
and Statistics, whilst alter various similar 
a])pointments he obtained the Professorship 
of Economics and Financial Science at the 
Technical Academy at Vienna in 1871. Ho 
had, however, since 1861 been occupied with 
work on the Civil Service, and in 1872, though 
he did not give up his professorial duties, he 
became head of the newly-formed departments 
for furthering trade and industry at the Au-strian 
Board of Trade. His position appears to have 
been somewhat similar to that held by per¬ 
manent ollicials in England, as he served under 
and was controlled by the ministry of the day, 
and he appears to have played a somewhat 
similar part in organising the work of his 
department to that of Sir Robert Gilfen and 
others at the English Board of Trade. The 
first work of importance that was undertaken 
was the foundation, apparently by Dr. Anton 
Bauhaus under his direction, of a large number 
of the technical schools which did much for 
the prosperity of many Austrian industries, 
and which have beeii to a great extent copied 
by foreign countries. The condition of Domestic 
Industries in Austria appears to have occupied 
much of his thought, for ho published an article 
entitled ** Hausindustrie ” on the subject in 
1873, and in his Technische Fragcn und Pro- 
hleme der Modernen Volkswirthschnfl, 1891, ho 
speaks of the sad impression ho had obtained 
of their condition. In 1882 he was elected to 
Professorships in Economics and Finance, in¬ 
cluding one at the Viennese Technical Uni¬ 
versity, and his retirement from the Board of 
Trade in this year had been preceded by his 
absence during 1881 on a long furlough, 
devoted to the study of applied chemistry. 
Ho still continued to hold the title of Imperial 
Privy Councillor conferred on him in 1874, and 
before his doAth also became Aulic Councillor 
(Hofrath). Ho is one of the two men to bo 
credited with the invention of the Postcard. 
After his retirement he still continued to 
publish books at fairly frequent intervals, some 
of the most important being written between 
1882 and 1896. 

1 R»'f«*rrtxi to as Emil Uerrmann in the Econmnie 
Jonrntxl, December 
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His work at the Austrian Board of Trade 
seems to have inlliienced his dcvelojjiiieiit as an 
economist. His earlier works, though showing 
signs of tliose teclinical and other interests 
that are so marked in his later ones, are yet 
mainly—as for instance the Allgewei 7 ie Wirt- 
sc1iaftslchr6y 1868—of a theoretical character. 
He seems, indeed, to have conceived of a wide 
general system of economics, with narrower 
applications to narrower areas. “He had | 
especially in view in his wprk the relatious of 
technical to industrial developments, and also 
Uie creation of a system iu which Universal 
CiConomics should bo the basis, and national 
and communal economy the superatructure ” 
{HaTidworlerbuch der Siaatswiasenschaften^ <p v.). 
In his hater works, and especially after his 
retirement from the Board of Trade, his devo¬ 
tion to technical questions connected with 
Economic Science and their application to it 
was most marked. 

His chief works were:— AUgemeine Wirt- 
schaftslehre^ 1868.— Thcorie der Versicliening vcm 
Wirtsdiaftliclien Standpimkte, 1868, 3rd ed. 
1897.— Leit/aden der WirtscJiaftsli'hre^ 1870.— 
MiniedurbUder axis dtm OebUte der Wirtscha/tt 
1872.— Px'indpien der Wirtschaft^ 1873.— Kultur 
und Natxir^ Studien wi Gebiete der Wirthschci/t, 
1887.— Volksxjoirthschaft und Unterricht, 1888.— 
Die Familie vom. Standpunkte der Gesamtwirth- 
schaft, 1889.— Sein und Werden in Baum und 
Zeity Wirischa^'tslehre Stxidien, 1889. — Technische 
Fra/jen und Problems /;• der Modemen Volks- 
ujirtkschaftj 1891.— Wii thschafUiche Fragen und 
Problemey 1893—and Geheimnis der Machi^ 

1896. [See llandxobrterhuck der Staats^vissen- 
schaften for a biography of Dr. Herrmann hy the 
Editors, Jena, 1900.] N. b. d. 

HOLYOAKE, Geokoe Jacob (1817-1906), 
born at Birmingham, was a weakly child, brought 
up in poverty. From the ago of nine to twenty- 
two ho worked as a whitesmith, when seventeen 
ho obtained some education at the Birmingham 
Mechanics’ Institution and gained prizes in 
mathematics. In 1839 he became super¬ 
intendent of the educational classes at the 


IMMIGRATION, ALIEN, see Alien Im- 
mioua'I'Ion in Appendix. 

INCOME TAX, Position of, in Fiiance. 
It is as well to mention that the general Income 
Tax, that is to say, a tax touching within certain 
limits the whole income of the tax-payer, as 
in this country, Germany, or Switzerland, does 
not exist in France, in sjdtc of many bills suc¬ 
cessively laid before parliament during the last 
twenty-live years endeavouring to establish it. 

Proposals for an Income Tax in France always 
arouse the most vigorous protests. The reasons 
for this resistance are many. The following 
arc some of them :— 

M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu {J]Femiomisie Fran¬ 
cis, 1913, p. 267) considers that in view of 


Institution, and aftenvards kept a d.iy school 
in Sheflield. He was appointed a lecturer in 
1841 to explain the social system of Robert 
Owen, and in the follow ing year was imprisoned 
at Gloucester for six months for alleged atheism, 
being the last person put on trial for this cause 
in England. In 1846 he came to London and 
started The ReasoneVy which he edited for twenty 
years. He opened a bookscUer’f .hop in Fleet 
Street in 1853. In the course of a long and 
strenuous life he wrote much on political and 
social ip’ostions, advocated the system of thought 
which ho was one of the earliest to call secularism, 
and took an active part in the pvcinoiion of co¬ 
operation, temperance, :nul odiu alion among the 
w’orking classes. 

llolyoako told the story of his struggles in Sixty 
Years of an Agitator's Life^ 1802, 2 vols. iSvo, and 
\n BygoTies wmlh Remt mhering, lOO;'), 2 vols. 8vo ; 
the last work describing the lui'/iess of the nation 
within his memory, with speci.il reference to the 
conditions of life among manual workers. He 
remembered when men were only paid late on 
Saturday night, and “ poor nailers trudged nnles 
into Birmingham, with their week’s work in hags 
on their backs, who were to ho seen hanging 
about merchants’ doors up to ten and eleven o’clock 
to get payment for their goods. ” 

His writings on co-operation are ; Self-Help for 
the PeopUy the History of the Rochdale Pioneersy 
1867,10th ed. 1893, sm. 8vo (the earlier chapters 
appeared in the Daily News ); Life axid Last Days 
of R, Oweny 8rd ed. 1866, 8vo ; The Logic of Go- 
operatioriy 1873, 8vo ; The History of Co-operation 
in ICnglandy 1875-79, 2 vols. 8vo, revised and 
completed 1906, 2 vols. 8vo ; Manual of Co-opera¬ 
tion, New York, 188.5 (an eiutomo of the History 
arranged by the Sociological Society of America); 
Growth of Co-operation in Kngland (from Fm t- 
nightly Revmo), 1887, 8vo ; Policy of Commercial 
Co-operation, 1888, 8vo; The Co-operative Move- 
merit of To-day, 1891, sm. 8vo; Self-Help One 
Hundred Years Ago, 1888, 8vo (de.scribes the 
Society for Bettering the Condition and Increasing 
the Comforts of the Poor, established in 1796); 
Ten Letters, being tlie Case stated helxoecn Co- 
operators arid Private Traders, 1903, 8vo. ii. u. t. 


j the .social conditions of France there is grave lisk 
I that a personal and collective tax on incomes 
! might become an “ instniinent of oppnjssion iu 
the hands of the dominant political j)aity.” 
It is believed also that the fear that an In¬ 
come Tax may be e.stabli.slie(l may diminish 
the inclination of i)rivatc purchasers to hold 
French reide. To this feeling the diminution 
in the amounts held in the in.scribed stock of 
irredeemable rente between 31st December 
1902 and 31st December 1903 also bears witness, 
because the liolder of the inscribed stock would 
be known, but the holder of a bond payable to 
bearer would not. The liolders of French 
rente are able to convert their holdings from 
inscribed stock to bonds payable to bearer with 
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coupons attaclied wlionovor they please, and to 
convert them back again without charge. 

At the present time all the incomes proposed 
to bo submitted to the Income Tax are also 
touched by taxation already, only these taxes 
are not based on the declaration of the tax¬ 
payer, but are levied according to certain legal 
jwesiimptions, as, for example, the Patentb 
{q.v.) which still continues, and apparently it is 
not proposed to repeal. The Patente touches 
all lucrative industries (manufacturers, mer¬ 
chants, and certain liberal professions, lawyers, 
etc., but not agriculturists); it is levied, not 
according to the profits made, but on a compli- 
catc«l calculation which takes for the basis 
the amount of the rent paid, the number of 
persons employed, the po[)ulation of the town, 
and also the special category to which the 
business belongs. 

It may even he said that there is a general 
tax on income in La CoidrihiUion MobilUre. 
This is a most complicated tax. It is based on 
the rent of the dwelling-house, and is leviable 
when the house is furnished. The only classes 
of income which are not taxed at the present 
time are: the salaries of functionaries, the in¬ 
comes arising from labour, the interest on 
(lovornment reiite^ and the interest on debts paid 
by individuals. Under these circumstances the 
establishment of a tax u[)on French rente may 
not bo found possible. 

INCOMK TAX STATISTICS—UsK of, in 
Estimating the National Income. Esti¬ 
mates of national income have always been 
largely based on Income Tax assessments, and 
such estimates have been commoner in this 
country than elsewhere, owing no doubt to the 
oxistciico since 1842 of an Income Tax in 
England. The most important of these cal¬ 
culations have been Mr. Dudley Haxtkji’.s 
Nalionnl Income, 1888 , Mr. Leone Levi’s 
irmjcs and Kaniiwjm of tlie IVorlcing Classes in 
ISSl —following similar researches in 1867 and 
1879 ; others, dealing also with the incidence 
of taxation upon ditfereiit classes, are: one in 
the Edinburgh Review, January 1860, one by 
Sir Louis Mallet in 1885, and Mr. Sanger’s 
articles in the Yale Review, February 1898, 
and Economic JonrTial, March 1899. To these 
must be added Sir Robert Gilfon’s estimate 
before the Financial Relations Commission, 
1894-96 (Q. 7723) ; his Economic Inquiries, 
1904, vol. ii. p. 364 ; and his Growth of 
Capital ; Mr. A. L. Rowley’s National Progress 
in JYeaifh and Trade since 1SS2 (1904); Sir 
Inglis Palgi'ave’s article “The Economic Con¬ 
dition of the Country” {National Review, 
November 1903); and Mr. Rowley’s “Tests 
of National Progress ” {Economic Journal, 
September 1904), in which he analyses the 
Income Tax returns in detail and gives the 
latest carefully reasoned estimate of the total 
National Income, viz. £1,800,000,000. In 


all of these the method followed has been to 
get at a sum total of individual incomes by 
estimating and adding together the total incomes 
of three classes of the community, viz.; (1) the 
manual labour class, from official and unofficial 
estimates of wages andunemployment—see, e,g,. 
the Board of Trade Fiscal Blue Book, 0. D. 1761, 
1903, p. 361 ; (2) the class above manual 
labour but below the Income Tax limit, based 
on an assumed family income (Baxter and 
Levi) in the absence of independent estimates 
of earnings; and (3) the Income Tax-paying 
classes, i.e, all those whose income exceeds 
£160 per annum. The latest estimates for the 
total incomes of the latter class are those which 
were given in evidence before the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Income Tax (House of Commons, 365 
of 1906), viz. £830,000,000 (Mr. Money, M.P.), 
£760,000,000 (Mr. Bowley), and £728,000,000 
(Sir H. Primrose), who proposed to deduct from 
this total an estimated sum of £60,000,000 as 
representing non-personal income to anive at a 
total of individual incomes. All these estimates 
were based exclusively on the Income Tax 
assessments. 

The utmost caution, however, is necessary in 
using the Income Tax returns either for the 
purpose of estimating the National Income or 
of testing its growth. As Mr. Rowley observed 
{Economic Jowmal, vol. 1904, p, 461); “They 
are full of concealed pitfalls, and it is unsafe to 
travel in those regions without a guide.” 
Lord Goschen {Essays and Addresses, 1905, 
p, 244) commented on these pitfalls, and 
explained that “the methods by which the 
Income Tax is levied and the grouping of the 
figures by the Inland Re venue in their tables 
have naturally heeii devised from the point of 
view of administrative efficiency and not for 
the purpose of scientific inquiry. ” One of these 
difficulties arises out of the use of the terms 
“gross” and “net.” The 4^th Report of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners (1903), p. 172, 
remarks that “it is by the figures of gross 
income that national prosperity is to be 
measured.” It is true that for purposes of 
comparison either “gross” or “net” figures, 
provided that they were throughout taken on 
the same basis and that no disturbing circum¬ 
stances had occurred, would bo equally useful. 
This, however, is not the case. These terms 
have not been used throughout tlio Reports and 
for difierent schedules in the same sense. 
There have also been alterations both in the 
limitofexemption(£100,£160,£160,atdifferent 
dates) and in the abatement limits, such as 
those which forced Lord Goschen, who examined 
all the indications supplied by the Income and 
other taxes, to apply all sorts of “ harassing 
qualifications” to his deductions as to the 
“growth of moderate incomes” in the volume 
above mentioned. Finally improvements in 
administration have undoubtedly accounted for 
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BOine portion of tlio increase in the assessed 
iricomo of the country, and the incieasing 
conversion of private trading concerns into 
public companies has immensely facilitated the 
assessment of income and the collection of the 
tax. These causes must to some extent vitiate 
comparisons. Whether the “gross” or the 
“net” assessments afford the best indication is 
a further question. The “gross” assessments 
(Table clxxii. of the Inlarid Revenue 49th 
Report^ 1906) do not correspond to the income 
on which tax is received. They includej for 
instance, a mass of incohies under £160 per 
annum and of double or excessive assessments 
which do not represent income at all. Therefore 
though they have been used by some inquirers, 
e.g. Mr. Levi, they cannot be taken as the real 
income of the Income Tax-payers. But it is 
equally impossible to roly on the totals of 
“net” assessments alone (Table clxxvi.), for 
to that total must be added (from Table 
clxxv.) the income to which abatement 
allowances and life insurances are applicable, 
the income of charities, etc., exempt from 
Income Tax (unless individual incomes alone 
are required), together with an estimate for 
income evaded or under-assessed, and for certain 
purposes a deduction for taxed income belonging 
to foreigners. This seems to be the method 
followed by recent inquirers. Another possible 
pitfall is an assumption often made that the 
classification of Schedule D assessments (Table 
ccxxx.) supplies evidence of total income or 
total number of taxpayc i s. Yet another is that 
mentioned by Sir Inglis Palgrave in his “ The 
Economic Condition of the Country ” {National 
Review, November 1903), in which he pointed 
out that the improved yield of the Id. in the 
£ of the Income Tax cannot be taken as an 
index of the growth of wealth unless the growth 
of population is also brought into the account. 
The figures of the produce of the Id. as they 
stand in Table clxx. are compiled for revenue 
purposes, not for the purpose of testing the 
growth of income. For some purposes of this 
latter kind, however, the assessment of the 
Income Tax by schedules automatically pro¬ 
vides useful statistical material. It enables us 
for instance to gauge the growth of income from 
foreign investments (Table clxix.). If general 
statistical information were aimed at, such 
analyses might probably be carried a good deal 
further, and classifications provided which 
would illustrate the progress or the reverse of 
many of the leading industries in the country. 
For certain other purposes the Income Tax 
statistics are, owing to structure of the tax itself, 
not naturally available. They do not tell us, 
for instance, the number of Income Tax-payers 
or the distribution of income among them. 
Mr. Chiozza Money in Riches and Poverty, 
1905, has shown how deductions may Usefully 
be drawn from them on these points, and they 


have recently been interrogated with interesting 
results as regards incomes to which the abate¬ 
ment allowances apply (see evidence by various 
witnesses before the Select Committee on 
Income Tax, 1906); but they do not yield 
information for other classes such as is yielded 
by the admirable statistics of the Prussian and 
Saxon Graduated Income Taxes. There is, 
however, no doubt a quantity of valuable 
statisrical material in conn* tion with the 
collection of the Income Tax ^as well as of the 
Death Duties and House Duty) which might 
be utilised if any institution in the nature of a 
Central Statistical Bureau, which statisticians 
like Lord Goschen and Mr. Bowley have 
suggested, and which was recommendod by the 
Official Statistics Committee of 1878-79, existed 
in this country. 

The Income Tax assessments, with the limita¬ 
tions and possibilities thus indicated, supjdy, 
of course, only one among many indications 
which must be consulted before any estimate of 
National progress can be attempted. Besides 
wages, there are the banking and savings bank 
statistics, statistics of consumption, and the 
statistics of export and import trade, to whicli 
should bo added statistics of homo trade 
and production and census statistics—see Mr. 
A. L. Bowley’s National Progress in Wealth 
and Trade since 18S2 (1904), a forcible ]>loa 
for the better organisation of the statistical 
information bearing on this question. And as 
regards the Income Tax itself, a serious question 
arises, connected not with the form of tlio 
statistics, but with economic considerations, 
which an inquirer must answer before ho can 
decide how far a growth of the assessments is a 
real guide “to national progiess. It has often 
been maintained that certain classes of income, 
described by Mr, Levi as “second hand” or 
“dependent” incomes, ought to be excluded 
from the calculation in computing the national 
income ; such incomes especially as are derived 
in increasing numbers in the form of salaries 
fropi the State or municipalities, i,e, from taxes 
and rates. The question may bo taken in 
connection with that raised by J. S. Mill when, 
in the introduction to his Principles of Political 
Economy, he maintained that the National Debt 
cannot be counted os part of the national 
wealth, nor the interest on it as a part of the 
national income. And if the argument involves 
the exclusion of the interest on the National 
Debt on the ground that this interest is paid 
out of the income of other people, and the 
assumption that to include it would be to count 
“one portion of the general income twice over,” 
does it apply equally to the case of all “ second¬ 
hand” incomes — not only to the incomes 
derived from the State or from municipalities, 
i,c, from taxes or I'ates, but also to Incomes like 
those of employees of public companies or those 
{laid by private employers ? 
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The theory alluded to was accepted by Mr. 
Dudley Daxter, who accordingly in his estimate 
of the National income in 1868 divided income 
into that of the “Productive,” “Auxiliary,” 
and “Non-productive” classes; and also par¬ 
tially by Mr. Leoiio Levi in 1885 when he gave 
what ho called a “gross” and “ net” figure of 
National income. Sir Robert Gilfcii in his 
Growth of Capitaf it may be added, excluded 
the National Debt from the computation—not 
proportifniatcly a very serious deduction from 
his total figures,—but in giving his reason he said 
(p. 21) that ho “should not censure very much 
any one who included the National Debt as a 
pai t of the capital of the community.” 

More recent calculations of tlio national 
income do not appear to have made these 
allowances for “second-hand” income, to 
which indeed no very practical importance 
seems ever to have been attached, inasmuch as 
in the comparison of tlio growth of the National 
income founded on Mr. Baxter’s and Mr. Levi’s 
figures tlieir “gross” figure has usually been 
quolcd. Theoretically, however, and in some 
senses practically, the point is of importance. 
Take the case of a landowner and a manufacturer 
respectively each with a gross income of £50,000 
a year. The landowner may pay £5000 a year 
in rates and taxes, £1000 to an agent or 
secretary, and £300 to a cook. On Mr. Levi’s 
theory not only would these payments have to 
bo deducted before reaching the tajcable income, 
but all other payments in the shape of wages or 
ordinary ox[)cnscs of living which go to form the 
income oriricreaso the profits of any other person. 
This is obviously not the practice on which 
taxation of his income would bo based in this 
or any other country. Income Tax would be 
payable on the whole £50,000, and again on the 
incomes passed on from it in exchange for 
services rendered to other persons, in which 
case fiTsh incomes are called into existence. 
Th(} same remark is true of the income of the 
manufacturer, with an important exception, viz. 
t hat all salaries and wage.s which he paid in the 
course of his business would be allowed as a set- 
olf against his gross income, so that supposing 
that these payments amounted to £30,000 a 
year, ho would pay Income Tax only on £20,000 
a year. There is then from this point of view a 
diHerenco of treatment as between Schedule A 
and Schedule I), the “gross” and “net” figures 
not being on the same basis in the two Schedules, 
hut fhis hardly affects the general argument. 
As this argument runs, an individual’s income 
consists imt merely of money, but of the various 
commodities, services and enjoyments consumed 
within the year and measured in money, plus 
savings. It is this which is the measure of his 
annual share of wealth and of his ability to bear 
taxation. If our landowner’s money income is 
rcduccil by £.5000 for taxes, he receives .services 
in exidninge for it, and so with the salaries paid 


to his agent or cook. And the ci\il servant, 
town clerk, or agent who may be indirectly 
remunerated out of this and similar incomes 
each creates an addition to the annual product by 
the fresh income which his service represents, and 
is rightly called upon to pay tax upon such in¬ 
come. If Prof. Marshall’s definition of national 
income {Principles, p. 136 ; see p. 79, 5th ed.) 
be admitted, that “Everything that is pro¬ 
duced in the course of a year, every service ren¬ 
dered, every fresh utility brought about, is a 
part of the national income,” then this income 
must bo composed of the aggregate of all in¬ 
dividual incomes in the general sense above 
described ; and in that ease the validity of the 
practice of basing calculations of the national 
income—as regards the Income Tax-paying class 
—upon the Income Tax returns may, in so far 
as those returns contain “dependent” incomes 
of all kinds, apparently be admitted. 

[A full discussion of the economic point will be 
found in the late Sir L. Mallet’s essay on “ National 
Income and Taxation ” (1885), Free Exchange, i)p. 
167-180. See Income Tax in the United 
Kingdom, vol. ii. for history and bibliogra])hy ; 
Municipality, vol. ii. ; and Municipal and 
Govehnment Trading, Appendix.] n. m. 

INGRAM, Dr. John Kells (1824-1907), was 
an economist of considerable ability, with a 
wide knowledge of many collateral subjects. 
The first work which brought him into notice 
was his vigorous poem on the distuAcd state 
of Ireland at the close of the 18th century. On 
being asked in 1892 as to how' far the senti¬ 
ments of his poem, “Who fears to speak of 
Ninety-eight ? ” represented his later views. Dr. 
Ingram answered, “You will not suppose that 
the elfusion of the youth exactly represents the 
convictions of the man. But I have never been 
ashamed of having written the verses. They 
were the fruit of genuine feeling” {Times, 
May 4, 1907). Ho was for many years senior 
Fellow and Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where at seventeen lie had been elected 
a scholar and later won a fellowship. In 1878 
ho was President of the Statistical Section of the 
British Association, having filled the office of 
president of the Statistical Society of Ireland. 
This Dictionary was largely indebted to him 
for many notices of foreign economists, on which 
his intimate study of modern literature, both 
English and foreign, enabled him to work wdth 
great skill and freedom. It was in the same 
spirit that he wrote his principal work, A History 
of Pofi/icttZ Abrwwmy, published jn 1888, founded 
on his article in the 9th edition of the F/neydo- 
jm\lia Britannica. The object with which this 
history is written is sufficiently explained in 
the following extract from the preparatory note 
to the volume, as being “rather to exhibit the 
hi.storic development of economic thought in 
its relations with general philosophic ideas, than 
to give an exhaustive account of economic 
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to S'QtW "if with tlio maiu design, 

science^ “p important works on the 

And ii ’1 with Plato and Aristotle, 

and including Pliny and Cicero, the volume 
cmnidces an enormous amount of valuable in- 
oimation. The influence of Thomas Aquinas 
and tlio canonists is described. The mercantilo 
system, Pktty and Lockp:, Turgot, the Pjiyski 
CRAT s, Adam Smith, J. S. Mill, Caiunes, dowi 
to Henry Sidgwkhv, IIagkhot, Clifke Lesi ik 
and .Fevons, all received notice, with o uKuh: 
on the course which the study has taken both ii 
England and the principal covmtries of Europe, 
Tljo masterly knowledge of the subject which 
the book displays causes only regret that the 
writer did not carry his labours further. The 
manner in which the volume is put together, 
presenting as it does a mere outline where a 
detailed work was necessary, prevents the volume 
from exercising tlie influence on the general 
reader which'it ought to possess. The student 
will And in it a mine of learning which ho will 
do well to explore. 

INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOY- 
MENT. See Unemployed, Appendix. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. Since the article 


in vol ii. was written many developments have 
hiken place. It is impossible to do more here 
than allude to a few of the most important of 
tliom. The ao(iui.sition of territorial rights 
smaller than those of complete and exclusive 
sovereignty has ceased (< be exceptional. Great 
Hritain shares with Egy pt a condominium in the 
Soudan. Several Powers have leased territory 
from China. A large number of Protectorates 
over districts inhabited by barbarous or semi- 
barbarous tribes have come into existence ; and 
even such nebulous entities as Spheres of In¬ 
fluence have been created in abundance. A code 
for the regulation of war on land, and another 
for the protection and direction of red-cross 


work at sea, were agreed to at the first Hague 
Conference, and improved at the second, 
which prohibited thv commencement of hostilities 
without due warning and the bombardment of 
undefended porta, and exempted inshore Ashing 
boats and authorised mail-bags IVom liostilo 
seizuio. Moreover, progress has been n\ade in 
the creation of international courts. Hut many 
burning questions remain for future settlement; 
for example, the scope of the ^'itriiio of con¬ 
tinuous voyages and the limitat ions on the use 
of submarine mines. 

[Ny**, Droit Tnlernalional. —Rivier, Drindpes 
dn DroU des (Jens. —Perels, Das Internationale 
Ocifeniliclie liecrecht. - - Westlake, International 
Law.'\ T. j. L. 

INTERPOLATION. Instal islics falling into 
a series (such as statistics of population or wages 
over a ])eriod of years), Agiircs obtained by 
actual observation may bo available at certain 
points only in the series, and i' for any purpose 
the Agures for intermediate points are required 
they must in some manner bo inferred. The 
process of estimating and Ailing in the interven¬ 
ing Agures is spoken of as statistiwI interpolation. 
Thus, supposing that tlio census of population 
is taken evefy ten years only, wo must obtain 
the ligiu’cs for the intermediate years, if we arc 
to have them at all, by interpolation. In a 
case of this kind tlio decennial figures will 
enable us to calculate the proportionate increase 
(or decrease) over a given period, and our process 
of interpolation will probably bo based on the 
assumption that the rate of increase (or decrease) 
throughout the period in question has been 
uniform. The problem of statistical interpola¬ 
tion is often a complex and difficult one, and 
niatbeinatrcal ]>rinciples of a more or less 
elaborate character are involved, 

[For further details, reference may ho made to 
Bowlcy’s Ktements of Statistics, chap, x., and to 
Eldertou’s Frequency Curves and Corrdalion^ pt. i. ] 


JUGLAR, CLf:MENT (1824-1905). A physi¬ 
cian by profession, ho took an early interest in 
economic problems, for ho was elected in 1852 
a member of the SodiU d’^conomie politique ol’ 
Paris ; still, the researches into the origin and 
development of commercial and financial crises, 
by which ho made himself known, were only 
initiated a quarter of a century later. 

He began by expressing his views in numerous 
pamphlets and reprints of articles contributed to 
the Jmmal des iconomistesy the J^conomUte 
frangaisy and the Journal de la staiistique ; his 
only extensive work is entitled Des crises com- 
merciales et de Uwr retom piriodique en FraneSy en 
Angleterreet aux J^tats Unis (Paris, 2 vols., 1889, 
with diagrams); see also his article “ Crises Com- 
merciales ” in L4on Say’s Nouveau Dictionnaire 
d'konomie politique (vol. i., 1891). 

He lays great stress on the three unfailing 


successive })eriods which lie discovers in every 
crisis : the period of growing activity, and latterly 
of inflation leading to a short period of explosion 
followed by a protracted and painful perioil of 
Uquidation, generally lasting several years. The 
explosion is sure to occur at the end of a long 
period of rising prices, when no new buyers appear 
on the market, and the banks are compelled to 
resist the drainage of i their metallic reserves. 
Their balance sheets are thus the barometer in 
which can he read the approach of a crisis, and 
this reading combined with the observation of the 
movements of prices, the rates of discount, and the 
foreign exchange with the fluctuations of exports 
and imports, makes it even possible to determine 
the state of affairs prevailing at the moment. It has 
been objected that tliese conclusions can only be 
applied to ordinary commercial or monetary crises, 
but are deficient when the crisis is the result of a 
wide change in the conditions of production, b. ca. 
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KNIES, Kakl (1821-1898), born at Marburg, 
Hohho, lecture«l tor a short iiino on History 
and l*olitical Kconoiny at tlie University of 
that town and taught Political Economy at the 
Polytechnic School at Cassel. Later, after a 
brief absence from Germany owing to tho 
j)olitic.il disturbanoo of 1848, he was appointed, 
1855, Professor of Political Economy at tho 
University of Ereiburg, Hadcn. From 1861 
to 1855 he was occupied in politics, sitting in 
the second Chamber of tho Diet of tho Grand 
Duchy of Ba<lcn as member for the University, 
his sympathi(!3 being with the liberal x»arty. 
Ho was made Prtjsidont of tho Hoard of Educa¬ 
tion in 1802. In 1865 ho returned to university 
life as professor of Political Economy at Heidel¬ 
berg, which olfico ho held till shortly before his 
dcatii. 

Knies is distinguished as the earliest and most 
energetic promoter of tho historical method of 
economic .science in Germany. Hi.s principal work 
was Die poliliach-e Oek<m<mie vom Standpunkte der 
gesehichtUcken Mc.thodey 1st ed. 1853, 2nd cd., 
much enlargetl, 1883. He also wrote on mercantile 
<pieNtious—Money, Cai)ital, Credit, Value, Trans¬ 


LA HOUR COLONIES. See lKr>r.sruiAn 
C(»r.ONiK.s, Vol. II., and Unkmi'LOYKd, Ap¬ 
pendix. 

LA HOUR EXCHANGE. See Vol. II., and 
UNHiMriiOVEi), A]>pondix. 

LLOYD, Tho Rkv, William Eo.stek, F.R.S. 
(1794-1863), was educated at Westminster and 
Christchurch, Oxford, at which university he 
was Drummond Prof(!.s.sor of Political Economy 
1835-37. Ho discusses the question of utility 
and value. In this ho anticipated “ moro than 
a generation before its rediscovery by Jkvon.s, 
Mkn(JEu, and Walras" tho theory of mar¬ 
ginal utility. Ho considers that not only can 
value not bo intrinsic, but tho utility of an 
object is not intrinsic any moro than value. 
Utility, liko value, is predicated of an object 
with roforoiico to tho wants of mankind. 

With regard to value ho holds “ the proud 
position of liaving been the first thinker in 
any country to advance what is known to- 
•iay as tho marginal theory of value, and to 
explain the dependence of value, on marginal 
utility." 

Tho complete list of Lloyd’s imblishcd Oxford 
lectures is as follows :— 

Tm Lectures on the Checks to Population^ 

deliccrcd Indore the University of Oxford in 

Mkhaelmis Term Oxford, 1833. —A Lecture 
on the Xotion of Value as distinguishable not 
'Oily from Utility fmt also from Value in Krchange-t 
deliveri'd h^ore the University of Oxford in 


port and the means of Communication, to the 
literature of which subjects ho made valuable 
additions as well as to the study of the science of 
statistics. His faculty of close reasoning and 
power of analysis were remarkable. 

Besides the works mentioned above, he wrote: 
Die Statist ik als sdbstiindige Wissenschaft Zur 
LUsung des Wirrsals in der Tkenrie und Praxis 
dieser Wissenschaft. Zugleich ein Beitrag zu einer 
kritischen Qeschichte der Statistik seit Achenwallf 
Cassel, 1850.— Die Diemtleistung des Soldaten 
und die Mdngel der Konskriptionspraxis. Kine 
volkwirtschxLfUichfrianzielle Brbrterung. Freiburg 
in Hreisgau, 1860.— Zur Lehre vom volkswirt- 
sclwftlichen GiUerverkehr^ 1862.— Geld und Kre- 
dity Berlin, 1873.— Weltgeld und Weltmunzey 
Berlin, 1874.— Karl Friedrichs von Baden brief- 
licker VerkeJir mit Miraheau und Dupont. Pub- 
li.shed by the Badischen Historischen Kommission. 
Arranged, with an Introduction giving a short 
history of the period preceding thb first French 
Revolution and of the Physiocrats, by K. Knie.s, 
2 vols. Heidelberg, 1892. He also contributed 
many articles to collective works and periodicals. 

[See Economic Joumaly\o\. ix., London, 1899.— 
Handwiirterbueh der StaatsvnsscnschafUny giving 
complete list of works, vol. v., 1900.] 


Mvchaxlinas Term ISilS, Oxford, 1834.— Four 
LeclureJi on Poor LawSy delivered before the 
Universiiy of Oxford in Michaelmas Term i<SVL^, 
Oxford, 1835. Lecturer on Poor Laicsy 
delivered before the University of Oxford in Hilary 
Term 1886, Oxford, 1837.— Tioo Lectures on the 
Justice of Poor Laws, and one Lecture on Rent, 
delivered in the Univ ersity of Oxford in Michaelmas 
Term 1836, Oxford, 1837.— Lectures on Population, 
Value, Poor Laws, and Rent, delivered in the 
University of Oxford during the years 1882,1838, 
1834, 1835, and 1830, London, 1837. 

[See notice in On some neglected British 
Economists, by Professor E. R. A. Scligmaii, 
Economic Journal, London, 1903.] 

LONGFIELD, Mountifort (1802-1884). 
Wo may quote in addition to the notice on 
Longfield in vol. ii. from Professor Selignian’s 
reference to his writings. “ Longfield’s general 
theory of value is noteworthy, in that he not 
only i>uts very lucidly the influence of cost of 
productiou upon tho supply side of the equation 
between supply and demand, but calls attention 
to the demand side as well." He expounds 
“ the doctrine of marginal demand. It is this 
marginal idea which he applies to the supply 
side of the schedule as well, and which results 
in bis most characteristic contribution to 
economics.” In his writings “we have an 
exposition of tho theory of marginal cost, as 
well as that of marginal demand. It is in the 
theory of profits and interest that we find the 
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ajiplication not only of tlio marginal idea, but 
of tlie productivity idea as well, thus com¬ 
bining to form the conception of marginal 
productivity.” 

Professor Seligman continues: ‘ ‘The discovery 
of the marginal productivity theory of interest 
is not Longfield's only claim to distinction. In 
his theory of wages ho also marks a decided 
advance.” According to him, the correct theory 
may be suTnmed up in the statement that “ the 
wages of the labourer depend upon the value 
of his labour, and not on his wants whether 
natural or acquired. ” 

Space does not allow us to quote further from 
Professor Seligmaii’s remarks on Longtield ; he 
is also mentioned by Mr. Cannaii, who states in 
reference to his originality, that Longficld in 


his Dublin lectures ‘‘ignores altogether the 
doctrine that wages de})enil on the projiortion 
between capital and population,” and while con¬ 
sidering that ^.ongfield has not completely 
mastered the subject, he remarks that “his 
theory shows a great advance on that of James 
Mill, Ricardo, and M*Oulloch.” [See notices 
on those v/riters.] Again, in regard to profit as 
discussed by J. S. Mill, Oannan remarks, that 
Longfield “ had approached %r nearer to a true 
appreciation of the causes w lich determine the 
rate of profit.” 

[E. R. A. Seligman, “ On some neglected British 
Economists,” Economic J&ivmal^ 1903.—E. 
Caiman, A History of the Th^^ories of Production 
and Distribution in English Political Economy 
from 1776 to I 848 , London, 1893.] 


MACLEOD, Henry Dunning (1821-1902), 
M.A. Cambridge, and barrister (1849), writer 
on banking and economics, was a man of vigor¬ 
ous personality, with much industry and histori¬ 
cal knowledge, but of mediocre judgment. 

The whole or parts of some of Macleod's works 
were reissued under new titles. His most useful 
publication was Dictionary of Political Economy^ 
biographical^ bibliographical^ historical^ andpracti- 
caly 1863, vol. i. large 8vo. A-C only appeared. 
In 1878 he advertised a second edition of vol. i., 
and stated that vol. ii. completing the work was in 
progress. Five editions wore published of his 
Theory and Practice of Banking^ 1st, 1865-56; 
2iid, 1866; 3rd, 1876 ; 4th, 1883-86 ; 6th, 
1892-93, 2 vols. 8vo. An Italian translation 
was produced in the Biblioteca ddV Economista^ 
1879. 

He also wrote The Elements of Political Economy^ 
1858, 8vo. The second edition was entitled TJse 
Principles of Economic Philosophy^ 1872-75, vol. 
i., vol. ii. part 1, 2 vols. 8vo. (severely criticised 
by Cliffe Leslie, translated in the Bibl. ddV 
Economisla ); the third edition was called The 
Elements of Economicsi 1881-86, 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 
Definition and Nature of the Science of Political 
Economy was a paper l ead at Cambridge 1862. 
Elements of Banking^ 1878, 7th ed. 1883, sm. 
8 VO. Economics for Beginners^ 1878, 6th ed. 
1899, sm. 8vo. Lectures on Credit and Banking, 
delivered at request of Institute of Bankers in 
Scotland, 1882. On the Modem Science of 
Ectmomies yfss read before Jhe Manchester 
Statistical Society 1887. The Theory of Credit, 
1889-91, 2 vols. 8vo, 2nd ed. 1893-97, 2 vols. in 
3, 8vo, reissued in one vol. 1898, 8vo. Address 
to Civil Service Cennmissioners on the Teaching of 
Economics in the Civil Service, 1892, folio. Bi- 
melallism, 1894, 1st and 2nd ed, 8vo (enlargement 
of ch. vii. of Theory of Credit), Qresham^s Law 
and Bimetallism in France {1803-74) were two 
pamphlets issued by the Gold Standard Defence 
Association, 1895. History of Banking in Great 
Britain, being vol. ii. of History of Banking in all 
Nations, 1896. The History of Ecovumics, 1896, 
8vo. Credit, paper read before National Liberal 
Club, 1897. Indian Currency, 1898, 8vo. Draft 
VOL. lU 


Tentative Scheme for restoring a Gold Currency to 
India, 1898, privately printed, folio, h. r. t. 

MARTIIS, Salvatore Coonetti Dk. See 
CoGNEiTi DK Marti IS, Appendix. 

MARTIN, John Biddulpu (1841 -97). 
Educated at Harrow and Exeter College, 
Oxford, he entered the Banking House in 
Lombard Street with which his family have so 
long been connected, at an early age. Assiduous 
in bis business duties even to the minutest 
detail—thus when his turn came round ho ivas 
most careful to attend to the unlocking the 
safe of a* morning at 9 a.m,, as his father and 
uncles had done before him and as bis partners 
did—he yet found time to work on many 
subjects of public interest,connected with his 
profession. His paper on ‘‘ Our Gold Coinage,” 
1882, an able statistical inquiry into its de¬ 
fective condition at the time, with extremely 
careful statements showing the depreciation of 
the coiuage from 1817, the date when our gold 
coinage was resumed in its present form, followed 
as it was by another paper in 1883 on the same 
subject by the present writer, was of great service 
in promoting tho recent reform of the gold 
currency. This paper appeared in the Journal of 
the Bankers Institute, to which, as well as to the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, he was 
a frequent and valued • contributor. He was 
President of the last-named Society at the time 
of his death. His article on “The Evolution 
of our Banking System ” in the Econ<ynvic 
Journal for 1891 is a very able sketch of the 
growth of the business, written as it only could 
have been by a man who had an accurate 
knowledge both of the history of the past and 
of the practice of present times. To this 
Dictionary he contributed the article on 
Respondentia Bonds. When the Editor 
asked him to write this article, he felt tbeie 
was hardly any other man in the City who 
could have undertaken it. 

The most important work by John Biddulph 
Martin was “ The Grasshopper'* in Lombard Street, 

3C 
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tlift premises where the; hiisiuess of ilic firm is 
still carried on, the history of the liaiiking House 
which was at one time the property of Sir Thoiilas 
GuKSif AM, whose crest, the Grasshopper, the name 
commeniorates. The family of Martin has long 
been connected as Goldsmiths witli the City. Sir 
Richard Martin was Lord Mayor of London in the 
Armada year, 1588-89, and again in 1693-94, and 
the name lias long been conspicuous in the annals 
of fjoiribanl Street. The volume is a most interest¬ 
ing record, both of families connected with the 
business of banking and of the rise and progress 
of the l)U.sines.s itself. 

MAZZOLA, Uc;o (1863-1899), was born at 
Naples and died at Coiirmayeiir. The son of 
a merchant, he had been accustomed to see the 
appli(;atioii of economic laws ever since his 
childhood, lie studied economics at Naples, 
under Professor Ciccono and from the works of 
Fr. Fkiikaha, taking liis degree at an ago at 
which most others are only beginning to pre¬ 
pare for it. Possessing most modern languages 
-including Dutch—and gifted with uiicommoii 
iut(5lligcnco, the Government appointed him, at 
the ago of twenty-two, to study the question 
of workmen’s insurance by the State. For this 
object bo went in 1884 to Berlin, where he had 
tlio privilege of attending the lectures of Pro¬ 
fessor A. Wagner. His first book, on Insurance 
of jy'orhnrMf was published by the Ministry 
of Agrioultinei Industry, and Oorninerco, and 
was considorod as exhaustive. Ho was early 
app(»iiitcd to the chair of political cefbnomy in 
the small university of Camorino, teaching there 
piiblio linance and statistics besides political 
economy. A convinced free-trader, he under¬ 
took to write tho “Chroniquo" (Iiistory of 
current events) for the (Hornale degli Econo- 
misli, wliicli lie liad bought with a couple of 
friends. His chronicles were as witty and 
caustic as if Hastiat liad reappeared to write 
them, and naturally gained for him as many 
enemies as friends. Not content with writing 
tillronides, ho would travel all over Italy de¬ 
livering speeches. His scientific activity was 
principally roused by liuancial problems, viz. 
the alterations in economic ccpiilibrium through 
govcnimeiilal interference, in the shape of taxa¬ 
tion and of public services substituted for private 
enterprise. A book on the FiindamnUnl Data 
of Public Finuuty. obtained for him tho chair of 
linanco at Pavia, where Cossa was teaching 
political economy. TJio sudden death of 

Mazzola’s father obliged him to break off 
Ilia scientific work for more than two years, 
in order to unravel tho intricate atfairs of 
a wholesale cloth importer. Disease began 
to undermine bis health. When bo returned to 
scientific work ho wrote on German colonisa¬ 
tion in tho Polish provinces of Prussia. His 
book was republished by the Ministry of Agri- 
eultiin\ Industry, and Commerce as a guide 
for and to supply materials for those who are 
interestetl in internal colonisation in Italy 


(Sardinia and several regions of tho south of 
Italy). His last book was on Progressive Tax¬ 
ation^ ill which ho shows, by liistorical analysis, 
that theoretical principles have, as a matter of 
fact, always had very little to do witli it in 
comparison with political forces which have 
decided its acceptance or rejection. Besides 
his books, Mazzola has left two excellent mono¬ 
graphs, one on Fiscal MowypoUes^ and one on 
the Land "Pax. Increasing ill-health put an end 
to his activity before he was thirty-six. Ho 
was considered tho ablest of the younger Italian 
economists of his time. M. p. 

MEAN, FREQUENTIAL (in Statistics). 
This form of average proposed by Fcclnier, and 
called by him Dichtester IVerth^ is determined 
by tlio frequency of occurrence. ** If we arrange 
the data according to their value or quantity, 
and then divide this series into equal portions, 
a certain unevenness of distribution will be 
noticeable ; if we then take the most crowded 
portion and from it its central item, we shall 
obtain a value which, in certain cases, may be 
used as the representative of the whole series, 
it being the one which actually occurs more 
frequently than any other” [see Aveiiage ; 
Mode, in Statistics, Appendix]. 

[See Ernst G. F. Gryzanovski “On Collective 
Phenomena and the Scientific Value of Statistical 
Data,” Publications of the American Ecmomic 
Association^ August 1906.] 

MEDIAN, See Average, Appendix; Index 
Numbers, Vol. II. p. 386 d. 

MENGER, Dr. Anton (1841-1906), was born 
at Maiiiow in Galicia and died at Rome, being 
the youngest of three brothers, all of them 
writers on social and economic questions, of 
whom the eldest, Maximilian, was a member of 
tho Austrian Reichsrath, and the youngest, 
*Carl, was one of the most celebrated champions 
of tho deductive against the historical school. 
Anton was trained as a jurisconsult at Vienna 
University, and after obtaining the right of 
Private Lecturing in 1872, and becoming 
Professor Extraordinary in 1874, was in 1877 
elected Professor of Civil Procedure, which post 
ho held until ho retired on a pension in 1899. 
His earliest publications apparently dealt solely 
with legal procedure, but ho soon turned his 
mind to the treatment of social problems from 
their juristic aspect, and the publication in 
1886 of his first and perhaps greatest economic 
work, Das ReefU avf den vollen Arbeitsertrag in 
gesclvkhtlixlier Darstdlung, marked the comple¬ 
tion of the change. This work was translated 
into several languages, and in 1890, in “Tho 
Civil Law and the Non-propertied Classes,” ho 
criticised the proposed Bill for a code of civil 
law for the German Empire. His pi-actical 
influence, indeed, was not confined to this 
incjrsiire, but is visible in the German Statute 
Book generally and in two Austrian Statutes, 
Civil Pronedure, 1895, and Civil Executions, 
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1896. In 1895 ho became Rector of Vienna 
ITiiivcrsity, and clioso ‘‘The Social IWolcnisof 
Jurisprudence " as tlie subject of his Rektorats- 
rede. On his retirement from the Chair of 
Civil Law in 1899 he became Honorary 
Professor of the Law of Civil Procedure and of 
the Philosophy of Law; and ho has loft some 
further works on social and ethical theory, and 
an unpublished manuscript on ** Politics for tlie 
People.” lie died at Rome in Februaiy 1906. 

The combination in Dr. Monger of legal 
training and legal methods with socialistic 
opinions and sympathies enabled him to give 
birth to a new type of juristic socialism. He 
never wholly ceased to be a jurisconsult, and as 
a result he subjects the projects of his party to 
a severe and impartial though sympathetic 
analysis. In the introduction to his chief work 
he declares a juridical elaboration of socialism 
to be the most important task of modern juris¬ 
prudence, the right accomplishment of which 
will materially assist the peaceful reform of our 
social conditions,” and he despaired of much 
practical achievement until “socialistic theories 
are laid down as bare legal conceptions denuded 
of the endless economic and socialistic literature 
which form their main contents.” Das RechJt 
was, indeed, intended by its author to be the 
“fragment” of a synthesis of socialism as a body 
of legal rules ; but this work unfortunately was 
never completed. This aspect, however, was 
not so much that of the practical jurisconsult 
as based on the philosophy of law ; for, as Pro¬ 
fessor Foxwell {see lelow) points out, it was not 
legal rules {lex^ loi^ gesetz) but ideal right (jus^ 
droit, recht) with which Menger dealt, “To him 
jurisprudence was merely a reflection of tradi¬ 
tional legal customs, but the new philosophy,. 
the jurisprudence of the have nots, was in his 
opinion the real science of socialism ” ; and to 
the support of such a system all his published 
works have in some form or other been devoted. 

The influence of this standard is most marked 
when we come to his economic method, which is 
as critical and analytic as the most precise 
could desire. Das Redd, his chief work, is 
partly abstract in character, but the remainder 
of it is historical. The former method is found 
in his analysis of the main socialistic doctrine 
of the Right to the whole produce of labour, 
and in tracing the development of this all 
defects of reasoning and insufficiency of research 
obtain short shrift. On the North German 
School he is particularly severe, describing their 
method as “subversive of all rules of historical 
research and resulting in a constantly increas¬ 
ing dead-weight of errors and misconceptions.” 
An analysis of some of the chief socialistic 
doctrines leads him to the conclusion that they 
are mutually incompatible, and he adjudges the 
Right to Subsistence to be the more important 
claim to which therefore the Right to the Whole 
Product must give way. The rest of the book 


traces historically the origin of the latter theory 
from the earliest English and French socialists 
—Godwin, Hall, Thompson, and the St 
Simonians(see S'l. Simon)— whose originality ho 
vindicates against the Northern German School 
and the pilfering of Marx and Rodbertus, who 
borrowed the theory from them without acknow¬ 
ledgment. “ To men, ” he wrote, “who bore in 
their lives besides other persecutions the grief 
of being unappreciated and rgotten, there is 
at least duo the justice of immortality as the 
originators of world-moving thoughts.” 

Unlike his brother Carl, Anton Menger con¬ 
tributed little or nothing to the pure theory of 
economics; but his work gave him a place of 
his own as the founder of Juristic Socialism, in 
which he has had no ])rominent follower, and 
Jurisprudence itself has benefited by this 
connection with Socialism. The Das Recht 
itself. Professor Foxwell says, is “a most felicitous 
and vigorous study of the historical evolution 
of socialist doctrine. . . . Broad but sketched 
with singular accuracy of learning.” “The 
pattern of a fearless thinker who shrinks from 
no consequences, of a warm-hearted advocate of 
the non-propertied classes,” wrote Mr. Victor 
Graetz in the Economic Jofwrnah His works 
were: — 

Das Recht auf den vollm Arheitsertrag in 
geschichtlicher Darsldlung, 1886-1891 ; trans¬ 
lated into English with introduction by Professor 
Foxwell, 1899.— Outachten mr Errichtung einer 
EulgenSssischenHochschulefUr RechtS' und Staats- 
wissenschaft, 1889. —Das BUrgerliche Recht und 
die BesUdosen Volksklassen, 1890. —Die Sozkden 
Aufgaben der Recktsioissenschaft, Rektoratsrede, 
1895.— Neue Staatslehre, 1903.— Neue Sitterdehre, 
1905.— Vdlkspolitik (in Manuscript); and two 
articles “ Sozialismus und der Sozialpolitik in der 
Zukunft,” 1887.—-“Die Soziale Bewegung und 
Kulturwelt,” 1899. 

[See Professor Foxwell’s Introduction to M. E. 
Tanner’s Translation of Das Rechi, London, 1899.— 
Luigi Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy, English Translation,1893.— Jlandto&rter- 
huch der Staatsvnssenscha/ten (Jena, 1900) for 
Biography by Josef Stammhaminer, and Economic 
Journal, June 1906, for obituary noti(;e by Victor 
Graetz. —Jahrhuch /iir NationalOkonomie und 
Statistik, 1888, by A. Adler; 1890, by E. T^ening; 
and Gustav Schmoller in jkhrbuch /Hr Qeschichte 
und Verwaltung^ 1889.] N. b. d. 

MESSEDAGLIA, A^igelo (1820-1901), was 
born at Villafranca, Verona, and died in Rome. 
Three men have been the direct teachers 
of all Italian economists since the renewal of 
economic studies in Italy: Cossa, Ferrara, 
and Messedaglia. Each of them acted in his 
own special way. Cossa was incomparable in 
bibliographical knowledge and in systematising 
economic doctrines. Ferrara was an original 
thinker, a creator of new knowledge. Messe¬ 
daglia was a statistician, a logician, a teacher 
of method. Ho was a slow worker, and would 
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koop a proliloin ho was stii<lyiii" for years and 
years on liis <lcsk without hein^ induced to 
utter all opinion. 

His publications are not numerous, hut each of 
them became in time a standard book of Italian 
economic literature. In 1850 ho published a 
volume on public debts and the best methods of 
consolidation, Dei fyrcstili puhhlici e del miglior 
aislnna di C(rnsiAid,azii>nef Milan. In 1858 he 
bifgan his demographic publications by The 
Metkoda of Vie, Theory of Population Co)usddered 
{iJcIla teirria della jvtpolazione principalmente 
aoltii I’aspetlo del vietudo\ Verona. They were 
continued in 1804 in an essay on OuEimy DK 
(Jmampnkuf, and in 1860*67 in Slmiies on Popu¬ 
lation, publislied like tlui last mentioned in the 
;u;ts of tlie Venetian academy {R. Jstitulo Veneto), 
'I’lie general methods of statistical research were 
the subject of introductoiy lectures to his courses 
of lectures in 1872, 1874, 1877, ]mblished in the 
annals of the universities of Padua and Home, 
ami in the Archivio di Stalistica. Tliey were also 
the subject of monographs whose titles are: Methods 
in tSlatidies, 1879 ; Criminal Statistics, 1879 ; 
Some Problems in Theoretical and in Italian 
Sfatistics, 1880 ; Calculus of Mean Values and 
their use in Statistirs, 1880 ; all published in the 
Archivio di Statistica. In 1881 he took up 
monetary problems and wrote one of the very best 
boohs Italian literature has on this argument, 
divi<ling it into two parts, The History and 
Statistics of PrecUms Metals, and Money and 
Monetary Systems in General. This puhlii'atioii 
also appearcil in the Arehivio for 1881, 1882, 
1888. Messedaglia was for several years a deputy 
and wan tlieii a])j)oiuted a senator. In this latter 
(piality ho reported on several economic subjects. 
Oui! of his reports, on tlio reform of the land tax, 
has hccdiiie a staudanl hook on the History and 
Methods if the Cadastre, 1882. 

Messedaglia’s drift of mind would always lead 
him to a minute stmly of facts. Tu the question 
•if laml tax he w'ould go into the most minute 
technical details of the (hulasfre (see Cadastral 
SnuvKV) ; in monetary problems lie would go 
into technical tletails of hanking, of mint methods, 
of industrial uses of metals, of customs and 
hahits of hoarding, of practices in negotiating 
drafts, ami did liis best not to omit the action of 
the most minute iiitlueiice. In public linance be 
would a;^aiu take into consideration not only 
positive legislation, but also its woiking in real 
}»raelice. Ho was a positivist by temperament. 
Coneise in speaking and writing, .slow .ami 
monotonous in oial lectures, be was attractive in 
that he never said a useless thing. He would 
never indulge in polemics, and it w.as impossible to 
make him lose his temper, lie was higlily re¬ 
spected by students and colleagues for his great 
breadth of knowledge, which never made a person 
who was speaking before him feel sure tli.at he wju, 
not in the presence of a man who, though rem.ain- 
ing silent, knew more about the argument than 
the speaker. M. p. 

MKVKK, Hermann Rudolph (1839-1899), 
born at Frieileberg, tlescribed as a “social con¬ 
servative " (fConserratirer Volkswirth), assisted 


lleniianii Wagenor in journalistic work, f baring 
his views as Avell as those of UoDUEin us on 
economic questions. These led him into conflict 
with the Prussian Government and to his 
departure from Germany in 1877. For a time 
he lived in Austria, where, his sympathies draw¬ 
ing him to the conservative party, he lent his 
assistance to the reform of the law concerning 
factories and corporations of artisans. Being 
unable to reconcile his views on corn duties 
with those of the Austrian aristocracy, he left 
Vienna, and after further travel settled in Canada 
in 1881, became naturalised as a British 
subject, and engaged in farming. Ill-health 
compelling him to return to Vienna, he again 
became interested in Austrian politics on the 
conservative side, while his experience in farm¬ 
ing enabled liim to oppose agrarian protec¬ 
tionism. 

His principal writings were Der Emancipations- 
kampf des vierten Standes, 1872-74, 2 vols., 2iid 
cd. of vol. i., 1882, an impartial statement of 
Socialism. — Capitalismus fin de siecle, 1894.— 
JIundert Jahrt Consermliver Politik und Litera- 
tur, 1896, 

[See Keonomic Journal, vol. ix., Ijondon, 1899.— 
Ifandwmierbuch der Staatswissenschaften, giving 
complete list of works, vol. v., Jena, 1900,] 

MIKLASHEVSKY, Ivan (1858-1901), Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy and Statistics at 
the University of Kharkolf, took a keen interest 
in the economic and social movements of his 
day. His ]U“inci[>al w'ork was a liisttmj of 
Village Economy in the State of Moscow: the 
Formation and Management of the Villages in 
the Southern Frontier of Russia in the Seven¬ 
teenth Century. At the time of liis death he 
was preparing further work in continuation of 
this. Ho contributed a brief but brilliant 
.sketch of the history of economics in Russia 
to this Dictionary (see Russian Suhool). 

MODE (in Statistics). If we consider a 
scries of instances of a kind of quantity, that 
value of the quantity in whose neiglibourhood 
the large.st number of instances is found is 
termed the wmie of the .series. In other xvords, 
the mode, or, as it is also called, the maximum 
ordinate average, is the value in whose neigh¬ 
bourhood the instances cluster most densely. 
Sec Averaor. 

MUNICIPAL and government TRAD- 
ING. In my book on Municipal and Govern- 
iiieiit Trading I liave eiidcavonred to prove, and 
I sec no reason to change my opinion, 

1. That local expenditure is increasing more 
rapidly tliaii rateable property. 

2. That local indebtedness is increasing more 
rapidly than rateable property. 

3. That mimiciiml trading eannot fail to give 
rise to dilficult labour problems, and may lead 
to serious corruption. 

4. That profits are only made, if at all, when 
municipalities have a monopoly; they are con- 
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fined to businesses such as the manufacture of gas, 
wliich has long been established and reduced to 
regular rules; that even in such cases the 
accounts have been so kept as to make it 
impossible to determine what the real result 
has been ; that the profit, if any, has been but 
small; and that much more satisfactory and 
remunerative results might have been obtained 
if the works had been leased to private com¬ 
panies or firms. 

5. That municipal trading has seriously 
interfered with private , enterprise and our 
foreign commerce. 

6. That the State nianagoment of railways 
is open to similar objections ; that on State 
railways the fares are higher, the trains slower, 
fewer, and less convenient, and that to intro¬ 
duce questions of railway management into the 
domain of politics is open to serious objections. 

7. That it is unwise to give votes to those 
who pay no rates, and unjust to withhold them 
from tliose who do. 

8. That Government and Municipal Trading, 
by reducing the demand for labour, while in¬ 
creasing prices and raising rates, Las not onl}^ 
injiired the ratepayers generally, but especially 
the working classes ; and that if carried to its 
logical conclusion, it will involve the loss of 
their freedom. 

That the burden of our rates is not only 
excessive but increasing, no one can deny ; and 
they will inevitably continue to rise unless some 
change is made in our policy. 

Sir J. W. Henri, though ho has himself been 
one of the most able and active supporters 
of municipal trading and lavish expenditure, 
recently admitted in the debate on the Agri¬ 
cultural Hates Bill in the House of Commons 
that “ the position of the London ratepayer has 
become critical. The increasing rates of London 
are driving away industries by the dozen,’* and 
what is true of London holds good also with 
reference to other great cities. 

In 8])ite of the prosperity of our commerce, 
the building trade is depressed, and no wonder. 
If it had not been for the increase in the rates 
many a man would have improved his house, 
many a railway company would have enlarged 
their stations, or in other ways have afforded 
more accommodation to the public, and thus 
given additional employment to labourers and 
artisans. We are told, no doubt, that muni¬ 
cipalities make profits. But this is only the 
case where, as in gas works, they have a 
monopoly. Of course if you have a monopoly 
and can charge what you like, it is easy to 
make a so-called profit. They charge the rate¬ 
payer a high price and call it a profit. 

All monopolies are bad, but Government and 
Municipal monopolies are the worst, because, 
when once establislicd, they can neither bo 
regulated, controlled, nor abolished. 

By recklessly running the Thames steamers 


the County Council admit that they lost ovei 
£50,000. 

The more this policy has been carried out the 
worse for the working man. West Ham is a case 
in point. The rates are very high, industry is 
driven away, there is too little employment, and 
the working man suffers in consequence. 

The programme of Socialists is chat “ all the 
means and instruments of material production, 
distribution, and exchange sh'"* Id be owned and 
controlled by the State." ^ Socialists no doubt 
think that they are acting in the interest of the 
worKing classes. They aro entitled to their 
opinion, and I make no reproach, though I do 
not agree with them. 

Under their system not only laihvays, tram¬ 
ways, and gas works, not only manufactories 
and building concerns, but shops also,—milk 
shops, bakers, butchers, grocers, and the rest,— 
would bo run by the County Council. 

Perhaps it will bo said that tramways and 
waterworks should bo worked by the London 
County Council, but that shops would not be 
interfered with. But where aro wo to stopi 
Why tramways and not omnibuses or cabs ? 
Why water cyid not bread or meat ? Indeed, at 
a meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Burns 
was asked Whether it was his view that all 
private property, what he called the instruments 
of production, should be in the hands of the 
State or the municipality 1" Mr. Burns re])lied, 
“Yes." 2 

Moreover, it is surely evident that municipal 
employees should not elect their own employers. 
Town councillors will havo to regulate the 
wages of their electors. The temptation to set 
the wages-against the votes must increase till 
our municipal governors are placed in a diffi* 
cult, if not an impossible position. 

This policy is generally advocated ajs being 
in the interests of the working man. But 
those who are engaged in commerce know that 
success depends on close attention to details, 
on watching the turn of the market, on giving 
mind and thought to the business. It is 
impossible for the members of municipalities to 
do this, and, consequently, municipal manage¬ 
ment cannot be as economical or as successful 
as private management. 

Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Lord Rosebery all agree that the London 
County Council is graatly overworked. The 
London County Council cannot look after the de¬ 
tails as jnivate firms and companies would; the 
services and products must therefore be more 
expensive. The national output will bo 
less. Wages in the long-run aro governed 
and determined by international competition. 
Municipal Councils could not raise their wages 
or they would ruin their markets. Moreover, 

1 'fhe Tivies, Oct. 6, 1900. 

2 Journal of Uie Society of Art»t No. 2413, vol xlviL 
209, 270. 
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as governments and municiy>alities would not 
increase their works, or adopt improvements 
so rapidly as private finns and companies, the 
demand for labour would be less. The difference 
could not then be thrown on private enterprise 
as it is now, because private enterprise by the 
hypothesis will have been done away with, or 
rather, will have been driven over sea. With 
the same, therefore, or probably with lower 
wages, working men would have to pay a higher 
price for the necessaries of life. 

lJut tliis is not all. At present they are 
free. They can choose their employer and their 
employment. Under the now system this 
would not be possible. They could not choose 
their cmidoyer, for there would only be one. 
Nor could they choose their employment. If 
the State or the municipality is to bo responsible 
for them, woik-mon would have to do as they 
are bid. At present, if they do not like their 
work or their employer, they can change. 
That would be im])os3iblo under the new system 
which they will liave created for themselves. 
Socialists frankly admit this. For instance, 
the Fabian Society says—“ Every one should 
have a legal right to an opportunity of earning 
liis living in the society in which he has been 
born ; but no one almiild or could have the 
right to ask that he shall be employed at the 
IMirticular job which suits his peculiar taste and 
temperament. Each of us must be prepared to 
do the work which So(!iety wants doing, or 
take the consequences of refusal.” (Fabian 
Tract, No. 127, ‘^Socialism and Labour Policy. 
Mnnuiipal and National Trading,” p. 164.) 

Hut who is to determine what ** Society 
wants doing ” ? Some superior ofhcial. I shall 
bo indeed surprised if British workmen are 
l)roparod to surrender their personal freedom 
and reduce themselves to the position of slaves 1 
Bureaucracy is the worst form of tyranny. 

llio result to the working classes, then, 
would be less employment, lower wages, dearer 
necessaries of life, and—the direst misfortune 
of all - the loss to a groat extent of the personal 
freedom they now enjoy. 

As regards the conduct of commercial undcr- 
Ukings by Uovornmciit, perhaps the best case to 
take is that of railways. It is extremely diilicnlt 
to compare the work done in Government dockyards 
with that of private shipbuilding yards, though it 
would doubtless be wise to restrict the former 
within narrower limits. As regards railways, it is 
more easy to contnist the two systems. 

Take, for instance, the case of India, Mr. 
Horace Bell, of the Railway Department of the 
Government of India, not long ago reaii an 
interesting paper before the Society of Arts. Ho 
said that he was at first very much in favour of 
the managoinent of railways by the Government, 
hut the result of his experience was to convince 
him that . . . “the only means of introducing a 
new and vigorous life into Indian railways is by 
inducing a free and unrestricted fiow of private 


capital to India, and that this implies the gradual, 
but eventually complete, abandonment of ytate 
administration.” {Journ, Soc. of Arta^ No. 2371| 
vol. xlvi.) 

In the course of the discussion Sir Jnland 
Danvers, who has represented the Government on the 
Boards of the Indian railways from their infancy, 
and speaks with peihaps unrivalled experience, ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that . . . “the agency of 
companies was, upon the whole, the most satis¬ 
factory inode of carrying out railway enterprise. 
That seemed to be now the opinion of the 
Government. Railways, being commercial con¬ 
cerns, were better in the hands of those who 
could manage them on commercial principles, if 
the choice was between a State and a Company, 
the latter was, on the whole, most desirable.” 

The results, indeed, have been so unsatisfactory 
that the Government recently selected Mr. Thomas 
Robertson to make a Report on the Administration 
and working of the Indian railways. After an 
elaborate inquiry, he came to the conclusion that 
. . , “ tlie working of the Indian railways cannot 
he regarded as at all satisfactory. But I attribute 
this more to the system than to any individual 
action on the part of the railway or Government 
officers. . . . But after long and anxious considera¬ 
tion, the conclusion forced on me is that root-and- 
branch reform alone will be productive of lasting 
good and that if the development of railways in 
India is not to be hampered, and if they are to 
render that full and efficient service to the country 
of which they are capable, they must be permitted 
to be worked more as commercial enterprises than 
they have in the past.” {Rep(yrt on the Adminis^ 
tration and Working of Indian Railways^ 1903.) 

He points out that the average speed “is not as 
high as might have been expected” ; that it “is 
so slow as seriously to interfere with the proper 
development of the traffic”; and that “before 
the rates and fares in India can be regarded, 
relatively, as ecpial to those in England, the former 
will require to be lower than the rates now 
charged—for passengers, by about 18 per cent to 
40 per cent; for general merchandise, by about 
from 30 per cent to 60 per cent; and for coal, by 
about 40 per cent to 60 per cent.” As to the 
result of Government interference in the construc¬ 
tion of railways, we have an object lesson if we 
compare India mth Argentina, where the con¬ 
struction and management of railways have been 
wisely left to private enterprise. The population 
of India is (1911) over 316,000,000, and the miles 
of railway 33,000, or one mile to every 9500 
people. In Argentina the population is mainly 
Spanish, and tho country is agricultural. The 
Government has, been in great financial troubles. 
Nevertheless, with a population of 6,800,000, 
they have over 16,000 miles of railway—mostly 
made with English cai)ital,—or a mile to every 
412 persons. If India had the same mileage of 
railways in proportion to population, she would 
have, not 33,000 miles of railway, but 784,000 
miles. Now, why does English capital go to make 
railways in a foreign country, and not to India, a 
part of our Empire ? Because, as the Government 
interferes, others are deterred from entering the 
field. They naturally say, if any line is proposed 
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by private enterprise, that, if it were likely to pay, 
the Government would make it I caniiut doubt 
that the policy of successive Governments in this 
respect has liad a serious and unfortunate effect on 
the prosperity of India, 

The present Lord Farrer,^ in conclusion, tells us 
that after his careful comparison , . . “it certainly 
appears from our figures that those countries which 
have been given freest scope for private energy 
have obtained the fullest reward. It is frequently 
forgotten that in questions of administration, 
Government officers are only human beings after 
all, and do not differ in kind,from other individuals, 
while the able and original*ininded men among 
Government servants are certainly more hampered 
—by quite unnecessary red-tape regulations—in 
carrying out fresh ideas than are the servants of 
private enterprise. The danger of this criticism 
developing into complete control is the rock 
ahead, for as soon as Government obtains control, 
private enterprise will wither.” 

Mr. Acworth^concludeshis enquiry as follows;— 
“A careful study of the evidence has convinced 
me that in the long-run State control ends in 
keeping down the best to the level of the worst, 
and that, taking them for all in all, the private 
railway companies of England and the United 
States have served the public better than the 
Government railways of the Continent or of our 
Australian Colonies, and—which is still more to 
the point—are likely to serve it better in the 
future.” The late Lord Farrer said,^ “ The develop¬ 
ment of railway communication in Great Britain 
has been such as no Government management, 
however good, could possibly have produced.” 

No one, indeed, who looks dispassionately into 
the evidence can doubt that the State management 
of the railways has been a great misfortune for 
the Continent, and that our trade and commerce 
have benefited immensely by the energy and 
enterprise of our railway companies and their 
very able officials. 

In cases where a monopoly is almost inevitable 
the “sliding scale system,” adopted in London 
and several other places, is better for the rate¬ 
payers than that of municipal management. 

Under this system a sliding scale of price and 
dividend has been adopted, under which, starting 
from a given point of price and dividend, the gas 
companies are enabled for every penny per thousand 
feet by which they reduce the price of gas to add 


NAZZANI, Emilio (1832-1904), was bom 
in Pavia, and was a scholar and friend of 
Professor L. CossA. He is known as the author 
of a clear and concise text-book —Sunto di 
Ecowmia polUica —which has passed through 
ten editions, being used in the classes of nearly 
all the technical institutes—schools correspond¬ 
ing to the German EeaUchulen* Nazzani was 
himself president of the technical Institute of 
Forli, and refused, being exceedingly modest, 
1 Foxwell and Fairer, Express Trains. 

* 'ITte Railways and the Traders, 

» Farrer and Giflbn, The StaU in its Relation to Trade. 


a quarter per cent to their dividend, so as to 
divide any additional profit they may make 
between the companies and their consumers. As 
regards capital, guj companies coming to Parlia¬ 
ment for power to raise money are required to put 
up to auction all the fresh capital they require, so 
that any premium upon the shares goes into the 
plant and stock of the company, and not into the 
pockets of the shareholders. This plan not only 
gives the consumer a share in increased profits, but 
also gives the companies a motl for economy. 

[Lord Avebury, On Municipal and National 
Trading^ London, 1906.—Hugo Robert Meyer, 
Municipal Ownership in Great Britain, New York, 
1906.J A. 

MUNRO, J. E. C. (1849-1896), born in 
County Down, was educated in Ireland at the 
Royal Belfast Academical Institution, and at 
Queen’s College, Belfast, graduating as B.A. in 
1871, and at Cambridge, where he studied law 
and economics, obtaining in 1874 the second 
place in the Law Tripos. After being called to 
the Jkr and practising for a short time, he 
was appointed, in 1882, Professor of Law and 
Cohden Lecturer in Political Economy at Owens 
College, Manchester. He resigned these posts 
in 1892 and’1890 respectively, and returned to 
London to practise as a barrister. Ho was 
Reader in Roman Law to the Inns of Court for 
some years, and Examiner in Jurisprudence to 
the University of London, 1889-94. 

Besides the numerous articles which he contri¬ 
buted to this Dictionary, he wrote various pam¬ 
phlets and papers for the Economic Journal, the 
Proceedings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the Proceedings of 
the Mancljfisler Statistical Society, the papers on 
the “Sliding Scale in the Coal Industry,” the 
“Sliding Scale in the Iron Industry,” and the 
“ Probable Effect of an Eight Hours* Day on the 
Production of Coal and the Wages of Miners,” 
being some of the most Important. Ho was a 
member of the Council of the British Economic 
Association and of the Royal Commission on 
Mines, President of the Manchester Statistical 
Society for one year, and worked for Section F 
(Economics) of the British Association. 

[See Economic Journal, vol. vi., London, 1896.] 


to quit this position for the chair of political 
economy of the University of Pisa. His manual 
is entirely on the lines of olassical English 
political economy. So are also his four essays: 
on rent, on the wages fund, on profit, and on 
the classical school of political economy. These 
essays were collected in one volume in 1881, 
Milan, and were written between 1872 and 
1880. The first edition of his text-book 
appeared in Milan, 1876, and the last in Forli 
in 1906, after his death, under the direction oi 
Professor Loria. M. p. 
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OCTROI. In France a law of the 29th 
December 1897 allows Tniinicipalities to sup- 
jiress all octroi duties, and even compels them 
to do HO with regard to wines. It is, in fa-ct, 
to benelit the sale of wine that the law making 
the alteration in the duties has been passed. 

The receipts from the octroi have been as 
follows in 1897, before the law was enacted, 
and in 1911 : — 



1897. 

1911. 

Ortp»iH of tlio Hepni't incuts 

£n,s7r>,ss3 

£7,r,in,132 

(’ily of I’.iiis 

tVJ70,7.0t 

4,H71,i>n7 

District of raris . 

12H,y:{s 

lS4,2r»2 


.Cl:{,2:i2,97f» 

£12,004. on 1 


The principal edect aj>pears to have occurred 
in I’aris, and in the. consumption of spirits on 
which higher diilies have? been laid. 


yiijiouvt n/\t tlcnlii)f. hi.rc.d utidcr ftie fteucrol Jhttii» 



1S97. 

(lalhuis. 

1001. 

(killons. 

Ditninii- 

lion. 

(lallons. 

Proportion 
Per Cent. 

Towns iinpos* 

18,01(),S34 

14,331,746 

4,271>,0S8 

22-98 

inij; octr<ii 
diitirs 1 
OtliMi- places. 

17,330,102 

in,294,224 

2,042,238 

11-78 

'foUl . 

3^,^)47,290 

29,02n,970 

0,321.320 



In 1911 the quantity of alcohol on which duty 
was paid was 10,d,^>0,098 gallons, an increase 
of 80 per cent on tln^ amount in 1897 in spite 
of th(! raising of the tax. 

A very small nninbor of municipalities made 
use of the power to aladish their «)ctroi duties ; 
and the number diminishes. Out of 1511 in 
1895 which had .such dntie.s, only nitie su])- 
pres.sed them (leaving therefore 150.5), and 
among them were only two towns of inqKu tjince: 
Ijyons (500,000 inhabitants) ; Diji)n (74,000) ; 
tin* others are only very small communes. 
Still, it cannot bo said that they have entirely 
abolisln-d the octroi, for they have retained the 
tax on s[)irits, and increa.sed it to replace the 
abolished duty on wines. In 1911 the number 
of rommunrs levying octroi duties had increased 
to 1532. 

Tho economic results of this reform in the 
towns which have carried it out are not easy 
to analyse ; they are, in all eases, very inde¬ 
cisive. The consunier does not appear to have 
benetited as mueh as might have been expected 
through tho diminution of the price of gomls 
consumed. It is mainly the middlemen who 
have profited by it. On tho other hand, owners 
of houses in towns have suffered, for, as a 

' Hutldin iU Shitistiijue vt (/<• lr(]ishUion nuiniartr. 
tJauvier A J»nn, lOOH), p. 007. 


general rule, octroi duties have been compen¬ 
sated for by raising tho taxes on houses. 

A small commune near Argenteuil had sup- 
j)ressed the octroi duties in 1900, but it 
answered so badly that it re-established them 
the following year, except in the case of wine. 

The law of 1897 indicates the taxes by which 
municipalities can re}>lace octroi duties (addi¬ 
tional centimes on direct taxes, duties on 
alcoliol, licences on the vendors of alcoholic 
thinks, etc.). They may also establish other 
taxes, but on condition of obtaining the consent 
of the central government. 

In 1912 two exemptions were made with 
regard to the octroi duties which were to bo 
remitted on all materials used for naval and 
military equipments, forts, arsenals, etc., and 
on all goods for export. 

Of the three methods of collecting the octroi, 
by special officers of tho commune (^Jtajic simple), 
by a contractor wlio pays down a sum esti¬ 
mated on the probable amount (ferme), or 
through the Treasury, the first and last tend 
to increase, the second to diminish. 

01*1 UM, AS A Statk MuNoroi.Y. Recent 
political devcloj)ments have profoundly modified 
tho position of the oi>ium question, and its 
history during recent years is of the deepest 
interest to all ceonomists. 

Our article on the subject in vol. iii. p. 36 W’as 
approximately syiielironons with the appearaiico 
of the exhaustive llcport of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on oi)ium ai)point(*d by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in 1893, with Lord Rrassoy as 
president; and also witli the publication of the 
second edition of Sir .John Straehey's important 
work on Indian administration. 

The position of tho (piestion at that time, 
1895, and for some years after, was largely 
dominate<l by tho very definite conclusions 
arrived at and set forth in these two authori¬ 
tative doeumeiits. Those of the Royal Com¬ 
mission may be thus summarivsed :—* 

With regard to the export tra<le to China, the 
Coiuniissiou held that it would be for that country 
to take action if it wi.died the existing treaties 
.annulled on the ground that the import of ojiium 
is injurious to its population. Opium now 
largely inanufaetnred in China, and if the Indian 
siq)i>ly ceased the deficiency w’ould be soon tilled 
by an increase in the home production. It may 
be added that so far from having encouraged the 
production of opium in India, as is often alleged, 
the British authorities found it produced wherever 
this could profitably be done; and that their 
w'hole policy has been to restrict the production 
to authorised areas. 

And with regard to the restriction both on 
jiroduction and on home consumption vigorously 
imposed by the Indian Government, Sir John 
Strachoy, with a wider knowledge of the whole 
subject than perba]is any other living person, 
wrote as follows :— 
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There is little doubt that more opium was 
consumed in India under native rule 150 ytars 
ago than now, and the stringent system of excise 
established by our Government has so greatly 
increased the price of the drug that consumption 
is reduced to a minimum. 'I’he danger is that 
this policy may be carried too far, and that by 
making opium too dear and too difficult to obtain, 
we may not only encourage smuggling, but may 
cause people who have been content with the 
moderate and beneficial use of opium to have 
recourse to alcohol, or to cheaper or more noxious 
stimulants, the consumption of which no govern¬ 
ment can prevent. 

And as regards these restrictions on internal 
eonsimi})tion, the Commission were of opinion 
that the evil efiects ascribed to the drug have 
been much exaggerated. They summarised 
the prcjioiiderant medical evidence in saying 
that “the temperate use of opium in India 
should be viewed in the same light as the 
temperate use of alcohol in England. 0[»ium 
is harmful, harmless, or even beneficial, according 
to the measure and discretion with which it is 
used.” They did not advise prohibition ; they 
recommended the maintoiiauce of the llengal 
monopoly system of production ; and they 
found that the arrangements for retail vend 
were in general sufficiently restrictive. 

Further, the Commission reported that it 
would be unjust, impolitic, and oppressive for 
the Government of India to interfere seriously 
with the production and sale of opium in tlie 
Native States; and also, that Indians of all 
classes wore unanimous in holding that it would 
be unfair to impose taxation on them for the 
purpose of making good the revenue that would 
be lost by prohibition or further restriction. 

Tlie Report of the Commission, wliich thus 
gave the quieim to the more extreme forms of 
the agitation against the “opium trafiic,” was 
uiiaiiimous, with the solo exception of Mr, 11. 
J. Wilson, M.P., who, with Mr. Arthur Pease, 
had been appointed to represent the views of 
the Anti-Opium Society. Mr. Wilson presented 
a minority report, traversing the conclusions 
of his colleagues, and complaining of the one¬ 
sided character of much of the evidence. The 
personnel of the Commission was remarkably 
strong and representative. The late Maharaja 
of Darbhanga and Mr. Haridas Veharidas 
represented Indian public 0 })inion very admir¬ 
ably ; and their strongly expressed opinion, 
both as to the impolicy of interference with 
the opium policy of Native States, and as to the 
facts that (1) prohibition or restriction of the 
opium trade with China would “mean sacrifice 
of a large revenue, fresh taxation, and probably 
great discontent,*’ and (2) that opium in India 
“ is largely used as a harmless stimulant, and 
people should not in such case be dei)rived of 
its use,” has naturally carried great weight 
throughout the civilised world. 

Sir William Roberts, M.D., F.R.S., repre¬ 


sented the highest medical science with absolute 
impartiality ; while Mr. Arthur Incase and Sir 
Robert Mowbray i- ^preseiitcd the religious objec¬ 
tions to even the slightest State encouragement 
of vice, and the same might bo said of Sir .lames 
B. Lyall, G.C.I.E., K.O.S.I., and Mr. Arthur 
Fansliawe, two Indian civil servants of the 
highest experience and authority. 

The situation, as left by the Report of this 
great Commission, W’as this- 

It was held to bo authoritatively estab¬ 
lished— 

1. That the agitation against the opium trado 
had been largely built on tho uninstructed 
philanthropy of well - meaning stay-at-hoino 
Englishmen. Sir John Strachoy applied to tho 
zealots of the anti-opium crusade the words of 
('ondorcet, VenlJwusiaste ignorant est la pins 
terrible des bdtes f&oces.** 

2. That opium is one of tlie most valuable 
products of India. Its cultivation and inanii- 
iactiiro alford lucrative cni[)loyTnent to millions 
in British India and in the Native States. In 
many of tho latter it forms an important ele¬ 
ment in the revenue of the chiefs ; while in the 
poppy-gi'owing districts of British India it is 
not only the support of the cultivators, hut 
largely afrc(!ts the revenue paid to Government 
by tho landowners. 

3. That while the direct revenue Iroin ojiiuin, 
derived mainly from tho China trade and paid 
by tho Chinese consumers, and also from tho 
restrictive duties on the comparatively small 
home-consumption, is one of the most import¬ 
ant items in tho Indian revenue, its loss would 
be almost insignificant when compared with 
tho enorinous economic loss that would he 
entailed on tho country at largo by the de¬ 
struction of one of its most valuable assets. 
Sir John Stracbey computed tliat this loss would 
not be covered by a payment of £100,000,000. 

4. That even if ethical or other reasons 
should ever induce the Imi)crial parliament to 
use, tho despotic power of the Government to 
force this loss on the Indian peoidcs, it would 
bo morally and politically impossible to compel 
tho Native States to submit to a similar loss. 

5. That consequently compensation, whether 
from British or Indian taxation, is practically 
out of the question. The fresh taxation needed 
even for tlie comparatively small matter of 
replacing tho direct revenue would be certain 
to cause serious discontent, while full com¬ 
pensation would he beyond the power of the 
Indiam Government. And, as Lord Kimberley 
had pointed out wlicu Secretary of State for 
India, no serious jjolitician had ever proposed 
that the taxpayers of England should furnish 
the enormous sums required. Lord Morley, 
in the same capacity, when the proposition was 
made in the House of Commons in 1907, that, 
we ought to put ‘ ‘ Righteousness before Revenue, ” 
pointed out that wo hardly ought to satisfy our 
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own righteousness at the cost of other people’s 
revenue, but that there was practically no hope 
of a British Chancellor of the Exchequer over 
consenting to increase British taxation to re¬ 
place tlie Indian opium revenue. 

6. That the Chinese had never formulated 
any settled policy in regard to the production 
and import of opium ; that their occasional 
objections to the import of the Indian drug 
li.id been due simply to the suspicion with 
which they regarded all import-trade except as 
an excuse for taxation ; and that they had 
reluscd to prohibit the import, not on account 
of coercion, but because of the loss of the im¬ 
port-duties it would have entailed. 

While these conclusions, based on the report 
of the 0[)ium Commission, have been very 
generally accepted in the United Kingdom, 
there has always been, and still is, a consider¬ 
able number of })Coplo who dislike the idea of 
the British Government of India appearing as 
the monopolist manufacturer of an intoxicant, 
and who look with suspicion on the proofs 
odered that the monopoly is the best method 
of restriction, and that our commercial treaties 
with China are for the general maintenance of 
tlie “open door,” and not for the special 
maintenance of the opium traffic. The general 
election of 1900 resulted in the return to Parlia¬ 
ment of a majority holding those views, and 
the result has been a great advance in the 
directiofi of suppressing the trade with China, 
though no suggestions have as yet been offered 
as to how the loss of Indian revenue is to bo 
made up otherwise than from the Indian 
fixation, nor as to the means by which the 
restrictions on the internal production and con- 
8um[»tion of opium in India are to be maintiiincd. 

The situation must therefore bo regarded as 
a transitional one, dominated by the following 
e( uni it ions : — 

1. The Secretary of State for India, in his 

Budget speech for 1906, intimated to theChinese 
Government his willingness to co-operate with 
China in measures for the reduction and ultimate 
extinction of the import into China of Indian 
opium, pari with the reduction and 

ultimate suppression of the production and 
consumption of the drug in China. 

2. Negotiations ensued between the British 
Government, the Government of India, and the 
Chinese Government. The interest of China in 
the maintonance of the import of Indian opium 
had ]uosumably been weakened by the results 
of the intervention of the Powers (Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the United States, Holland, 
and Japan), after the “Boxer” troubles—for 
the settlement of 1901 imposed on China the 
enormous indemnity of 450,000,000 Haikwan 
taels (approximately £67,500,000) payable, in 
half-yearly instilments up to the year 1910, 
mainly out of the revenues of the Ini|)€rial 
Maritime customs. 


3. In September 1906 the Chinese Gervern- 
nient issued an Imperial edict, decreeing the 
gradual abolition of the cultivation of the 
[)oppy and the non-medicinal consumption of 
opium, within ten years from that date. Since 
then a number of “opium dens” have been 
oificially closed in Foo-chow and Canton. 

4. In Calcutta, in the Budget statement, 
March 1907, the Finance Minister made an 
important statement on the subject of the then 
pending negotiations with China, practically 
abandoning the attitude towards this question 
formerly taken up by the Government of India. 
The Hon. Mr. liaker, after stating that the 
object in view was “ the eventual extinction of 
the opium habit among the Chinese,” mention¬ 
ing that this would involve the loss to India of 
a revenue of 5^ crores per annum (£3,666,666), 
and detailing the steps already taken in this 
direction, took the following somewhat inscrut¬ 
able view of the outlook :— 

If our revenues continue to expand as they have 
recently done, and if no unforeseen misobance 
should befall us, we may hope that the void will 
be made good without intposing on Indian tax¬ 
payers a burden greater than they can bear. I 
am far from suggesting that the loss of revenue is 
the sole outcome of the Chinese proposals that 
concerns India. The economic loss to the country 
occasioned by the proscription of a valuable crop 
and an important industry ; the contraction of our 
exports by the exclusion of a staple valued at over 
9 crores (£6,000,000) a year, and its effect on our 
balance; and the loss inflicted on the people and 
Durbars of the poppy-growing States in Malwa— 
ail these are considerations which deserve the most 
anxious attention. The point which I wish to 
emphasise at present is that there is no need for 
despondency, and that, if all goes well, there is 
nothing worse to fear than the absorption for^ a 
few years of the means of affording further relief 
to the tax-payer, and of incurring useful expendi¬ 
ture for the development of the country. 

It is difficult to find in this statement an 
intelligible ground for any other feeling than 
one of despondency, except the fact that the 
closing of the mints—itself a tax on exporta— 
will perhaps enable the Government of India to 
meet the loss of opium revenue by no more 
directly unpopular means than those indicated 
in Mr. Baker’s last words. 

5. In 1907, the Secretary of State for India 
announced, as the result of the negotiations, 
that, after consulting the Government of India— 

ITis Majesty’s Government have informed the 
Chinese Government that they accept in principle 
the proposal that the import of Indian opium into 
China shall ho diminished by one-tenth annually, 
pari passu with an equal decrease in the production 
of the native drug, up to the year 1910, and they 
will continue to reduce at the same rate the export 
in 1911 and subsequent years, on proof that China 
has carried out its share of the arrangement; and 
that steps have been taken to reduce the area under 
poppy in Bengal, which in the five years preced- 
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ing 1906>7 averaged 615,000 acres, and in 1907-8 
is not to exceed 662,000 acres. In 1907 the 
number of chests of Bengal opium fixed for sale 
was originally 4400 a month. This has now been 
reduced to 4000 a month, while for 1908 it has 
been fixed at 3900 a month. Further reductions 
will be made in succeeding years if the proposed 
arrangement with the Chinese Government becomes 
operative. 

The export of Indian opium to China would 
in time cease altogether. 

6. In July 1907, it was announced that the 
Chinese Government had assented to a proposal 
of the United States, that China should co¬ 
operate with the six powers—the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, and 
Japan—in an inquiry into the whole question of 
the opium trade and production. This assent 
was given on the condition that no foreign 
commissions should inspect **in the interior 
of China what steps had been taken to enforce 
the decree abolishing within ten years the cul¬ 
tivation of the poppy.” This was a reply to 
the statement of the Secretary of State for India, 
quoted above, that His Majesty’s Government 
would require “proof that China has carried- 
out its share of the arrangeifiont.” 

7. All the above considerations only affect 
t/he comparatively small portion of this question 
involved in the opium trade between India and 
China, the production of the “provision” 
opium for this purpose, and the 6| crores of 
Indian revenue dependent thereon. But this 
is the pivot of the general opium policy of the 
Government of India. If the arrangement 
with China entered upon by the British 
Government be carried out, the loss of revenue 
incurred, and the production of Indian opium 
curtailed or prohibited, the Government of 
India will have to face—as Mr. Baker fore¬ 
shadowed in March 1907—not merely with 
the question of providing for the lost revenue, 
but the far more serious economic problems 
connected with the cultivation of the poj^py 
in British India and in the Native States, with 
the rights of the cultivators and landowners, 
and of the feudatory princes, and above all, 
with the costly and unpopular preventive 
measures required to coerce the vast popula- 

PARTNERSHIP: Limited Partnerships 
Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII. c, 24). This Act 
came into force on Jan. 1, 1908. By the 
institution of what it terms “limited partner¬ 
ships,” it enables bodies corporate or individuals 
to join unincorporated combinations without 
incurring unlimited liability. 

A limited partnership must not exceed in 
number of members the limit imposed by the 
Companies Acts, namely, ten in a banking 
partnership, twenty in any other partnership, 
but the individual membei-s of a corporate body 
which becomes a limited partner are, of course. 


tions, who wdll resent what they will regard 
as hypocritical tyranny. No attempt seems 
to have been m'»de as yet to deal with these 
j problems—owing to the extreme probability, 

I frankly pointed out by the Indian Finance 
Minister, that the arrangement with China 
will break down. For it must not be forgott(m 
that England has made it a condition tliat 
the Chinese Government—a far less powerl'ul 
Government in regard to its ' ifcrnal autliority 
than that of India—shall first of all overcome 
these econonne difficulties and these homo 
diffic'dties, before the Indian Government can 
be called on to do so. How insuperable those 
difficulties are likely to be, alike for India 
and for China, has been foii5il)ly j>ointed out 
by Mr. Batten, one of the most experienced 
of Indian civil servants, who remarks that 
whatever onr Government may attempt they 
will never persuade the Chinese to “abandon 
the over-increasing culture of the poppy.” 

In 1909, the powers mentioned above, with 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Persia, Portugal, and 
Russia, met in conference and decided that 
the export of opium to countries prohibiting 
its importation should cease, and that all 
countries should close opium divans in their 
possession in China. One result of th(?se 
restrictions was that the price of foreign opium 
in China rose which has mitigated the loss to 
the Indian Revenue. 

Various remedies for the opium-habit have 
been tried in China without success, and there 
are now gi’ave indications that the use of mor¬ 
phine, a still more dangerous habit, may take 
its place. {Eiicy. Brit, 11th ed. vol. xx.). 

[Sir J.^Strachey, India: Us Administration 
and Progress^ 1903 .—Indian Financial Statement 
/orl907-8.— FinoLRept, of Royal Com.m,on OpiuWy 
1895 .—Correspondence relating to the Affairs of 
China. Presented to both Houses of Parliament^ 
1902.— Returns, East India [Opium), tOth Mar. 
1902[120], S7thNov. 1902[383]; Burma[Opium), 
12th Nov. 1906 [349] and [348].— Ann. Repts. of 
tkt Bengal Opium Dept.^ and of the Bombay Opium 
Dept. — China, Diplomatic and Consular Repts. 
[Foreign Trade of China), 1902, 1903, 1904-5.— 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, The Indian Empire, 
vol. iv. pp. 242-247.] R. Le. 

not reckoned. A limited partnership must 
consist of one or more persons called general 
partners, who are liable for all debts and obliga¬ 
tions of the firm, and one or more persons called 
limited partners, who, at the time of entering 
into sucli partnership, contribute either money 
or property valued at a stated amount, and who 
are not to be liable for the debts or obligations 
of the firm beyond the amount so contributed. 
A limited partner must not, during the continu¬ 
ance of the partnership, directly or indirectly 
draw out or receive back any part of his contri¬ 
bution ; if ho does so, he is liable for the debts 
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and oldi^^ations of the firm up to the amount 
80 withdrawn. It is not clear whether this 
means in addition to his original liability, or 
only that the withdrawal sliall not diminish 
that liability. The Act clearly contemplates 
and refers to the po.ssil)lo increase by a limited 
])artner of his original contribution, but, so far 
as its wording goes, it coniines the liability to 
the amount contrihiited at the date of entering 
the partnership. The liability should, logically, 
be CO- extensive with the limited partner’s 
interest in the business. A limited partnership 
must he registered as such with the registrar 
of .Joint iStoek Companies, particulars being 
given of the firm name, the general nature and 
principal place of busine.ss, full name of each of 
the partners, a statement that the partnership 
is limited, with a description of every limited 
partner as such, ami a statement of the sum 
contributed by each such partner, and whether 
j»aid in cash or how otherwise. In default of 
such registration the partnership is to bo 
<leeJno<l a gjuieral one, and every limited partner 
a general partner with conse(juent full lia- 
bilily. (Jhanges in the constitution or busincs.s 
of the linn, or the sum contributed by any 
limited partner, must bo notilied to the registrar. 
Tho registrar is to keep a register and imJcx of 
all limited partnerships registered, with par¬ 
ticulars such a.s above mentioned, which is to 
bo open to tho inspection of tho public. No 
limited partner can take part in tho manage¬ 
ment of tho business under penalty of being 
Indd liable for all debts and obligations incurred 
(luring the period ho docs so, nor has a limited 
p:ii'tncr j>ower to bind tho firm. A general 
partner may becomo a limitcil partner, and vice 
j>7’xu,8uch change being notilied to the registrar, 
and, in tho former case, advertised in tho 
(rnz('Ut\ In the absence of agreement to the 
contrary, a Iimitc<l partner may, with tho 
(.auisent of the general [)artners, assign his share 
in tlm partnership business, whereupon the 
assignee becomes limited partner in his stead 
with tho rights and, presumably, tho liabilities 
of his assignor. The Act eipially applies to 
the reconstruction of existing partnerships and 
the formation of new ones. j. r. p. 

PATKN'r. 'riie English l.aw has been con¬ 
solidated in the Patents and ncsigns Act, 1907, 
which re-enacts tho old law with some modi- 
lications. Tlio examination by the patent 
authorities ])rior to tlie grant of a patent is no 
longer confined to tho corroctiie.ss of the descrip¬ 
tion of tho patent and tho completeness of tho 
specification. An investigation (limited to 
complete specifications published within the 
pitwious fifty years) is now made for the juirposo 
of ascertaining tho novelty of the invention. If 
tho invention has in whole or in part been 
covered by a ]nevious complete specification, 
tho applicant may still obtain his patent, but 
there will bo inserted in the specification as 


published a reference to such prior specifications 
as the comptroller thinks right by way of notice 
to tho puldic. In a clear case, where the 
invention has been wholly and specifically 
claimed by a prior specification, the comptroller 
may refuse to grant the patent altogether. In 
no case is the novelty of the patent in any way 
guaranteed (section 7). 

Duration of Patent. —Any application for 
tho extension of a patent must now be made to 
the High Court (section 18). 

J^ovisions for ensuring Working of Invention. 
—Tho grant of a patent may now bo revoked 
altogether, if the reasonable requirements of 
the public are not satisfied, or if the patent is 
worked exclusively or mainly outside tho United 
Kingdom (sections 24 and 27). A. A. u. 

TAUPhlUISM. See articles in Appendix on 
Poor Law, Unemployed, and Pensions, 
Old-Aoe. 

PEDREGAL, Manuel (died 1896), a Spanish 
ofiicial occupying important administrative 
posts, was a strong adherent of tho principle of 
Lais.sez Faire. For the vigour of his style 
he has been compared to L6on Say. 

His most important works are: Nociones de 
Hacienda piiblica. — Derecho^ libertad Kstado.— 
Insliluciones de Credito.—Sociedades Oo-opera- 
tivas.—Florez Estrada. 

PENSIONS, OLD-AGE. Old-age pension 
schemes may bo classified into— 

I. State-provided pensions 

(a) For all who have passed a cf'i tain 
ago. 

(ft) For the deserving poor who are 
unable to support themselves. 

11. Pensions to subsHiso private thrift 
which is 

(a) Voluntarily umlcrtaken, or 
(ft) Enforced by the State. 

Each typo of pension may be adequate or 
inadequate alone. Universal State-provided 
pensions must almost inevitably be inadequate 
because of their great cost. Tho old-age and 
infirmity pensions paid iu Germany (instituted 
in 1889) are of the typo II. (ft). Certain 
classes of peraons, which, generally speaking, 
include all wage-earners and tho lower salaried 
olficials, must insure. Half tho premium is 
paid by employers, and the pensions are subsi¬ 
dised by tho State. Pensions and premiums 
vary with the wage. Several bills for the 
institution of old-age pensions on the German 
plan have been introduced in France, but no 
measure has yet been adopted. Pensions are, 
however, provided on very favourable terms by 
the Caisso Nationale des Retraites pour la 
Vieillcsso (established in 1085), which enjoys 
State subsidies, and for seamen and miners com¬ 
pulsory schemes already exist. Tho pensions 
paid in Denmark are of the class I. (ft), and their 
cost is relatively low. Old-age pensions were 
iiitroiliiced into New Zealand in 1898, and into 
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New South Wales and Victoria in 1901. The 
following table shows costs in the year 1904. 



Persons Go years and 
over (in thousands). 

Thousands of peiaons 
receiving pensions. 

Percentage of pensioners 
to those over 65. 

Annual amount pay- 1 
able (in £1000's). | 

Victoria 

67*5 

11*4 

17 

198 

New South Wales 

52*2 

20*9 

40 

498 

New Zealand 

37-5 

11-9 

32 

201 


The Victorian scheme is much the cheapest. 
The cause is mainly that careful investigation 
is made before pensions are paid. In none of 
the colonies are pensions paid when need cannot 
be shown, and eligibility in all begins at 65. 
In 1904 maximum weekly pensions were 8s. 
in Victoria, lOs. in New South Wales, and 
(approximately) 7s. in New Zealand. All the 
schemes since their inception have undergone 
important modifications. Power is given to 
the Federal Parliament of Australia to institute 
pensions, and a Royal Commission appointed to 
consider the matter in 1905 has recently 
recommended a plan. 

In the United itingdom the agitation for 
old-age pensions ended Jan. 1, 1909, when 
pensions (5s. a week), with an age limit of 70, 
were granted. They amounted for the year 
1911-12 to £12,415,000. Previous to this a 
Royal Commission (appointed 1893) sat for 
two years, and was followed by Lord Roth.: 5 - 
child's Committee of Ex[)erts which examined 
one hundred schemes and sat also for two years. 
The findings in both cases were unfavourable. 
A few months after Lord Rothschild’s Com¬ 
mittee had completed its work Mr. Chaplin’s 
Committee was appointed, and this after a three 
months’ sitting recommended pensions for the 
needy who were, aged and deserving. The Trea¬ 
sury estimated the cost at £10,300,000. More 
iwpular suj)port, however, is accorded to Mr. 
Charles booth’s proposal, which, as revised, is 
that pensions of 7s. weekly should be paid to all 
men over seventy, and pensions of 5s. weekly to 
all women over seventy. It would cost about 
£13,000,000. It avoids the difficulty of settling 
‘ desert,’ and also the objection to schemes which 
subsidise definite forms of thrift which are tan¬ 
gible, that many wise sorts of expenditure, such 
as large outlay on children’s education and the 
use of savings to start business, would bo dis¬ 
couraged. The great defect of contributory 
schemes on a compulsory basis (type 11. (d), the 
German plan) is the difficulty of collecting small 
contributions, and obvious disadvantage attaches 
to any rigid age-limit. The latter flaw is to 


some extent surmounted by the discounting of 
the pension expectation at an earlier age, which 
is allowed in Mr. Booth’s scheme. Advocates 
of pensions hope that thrift will thereby be 
encouraged, and certainly the German scheme 
with its very inadecpiate pensions will be of very 
doubtful value if it is not. Several inquiries 
made in Germany leave it still uncertain 
whether any ellect upon the disposition to save 
is being wrought or not. 

Aui/ioriiies. — Official publi ’ation containing 
statistics and estimates relating to different schemes, 
1907 ; reports of Commissions mentioned above ; 
a ct)lL,ction of essays published for the Charity 
Organisation Society entitled Old-Age Pevmmis 
(1903); on Denmark, a pamphlet (reprinted from 
the Yale Review) by Professor Flux, and a little 
work by Miss Sellers; on Germany, Lass and Zahn’s 
semi-official publication on Workmen’s Insurance, 
and some recent articles (1904 and 1905) in the 
Yale Review by Professors Pinkus and Farnam, 
and two reports (1895 and 1901) published by 
the Verein fur Armenpflege und Wohlthatigkeit; 
on the Australasian Colonies, Reeves’ Slate Kxpen- 
ments^ etc.y and official publications. [See Pj- nsions ; 
Statb-aidbd Pensions ; ThuujU’.] s. j. c. 

POOR LAW, Administration of. The 
work of tho officials, described in the article 
under this heading in Volume II. is now 
supplemented by that of the Distress Com¬ 
mittees instituted by the Act of 1904 (see 
Unemployed). Old-age pension proposals and 
experiments are dealt with in an article 
headed Pensions, Old-Age. The report of the 
Royal Commission upon Poor Relief* was printed 
1909. 

POPULATION, The Slackening Inckkasr 
OF. Since the publication of the third volume 
of the Diclionary (1899), the slackening increase 
among Kiiropeaii nations has become more evi¬ 
dent. For the United Kingdom, the annual 
reports of the Registrara-General (to say nothing 
of the census of 1911) tell of fewer marriages, 
fewer births, and fewer deatlis. Tlio birtli- 
rate of England in the five years before tlie 
census of 1911 has declined more than the 
death-rate, and the result is a natural increase 
of only 11’56 per thousand as against 12*10 
in the preceding five years (Rcporls {England) 
for 1910, p. xxvii.). Tlio marriage-rate in 1910 
in England and Wales corresponded to a rate of 
150 persons married per 1000 of the population 
of all ages. This rate was 0*6 below the average 
rate in the ten years 1900-1909. In consider¬ 
ing this some allowance must be made for in¬ 
creased accuracy in the record of age. 

In the year 1910, in proportion to the total 
population of all ages, tlie total births were 
equal to a rate of 25*1 per 1000 living; this 
rate was 0*7 per 1000 less than that recorded 
in 1909, and was no less than 2*5 per 1000 
below the average of the low races in the ten 
years 1900-1909. The decline ir. the birtli-rate 
is explained in some small part by the decline 
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in il]c;(iliTn;icy, in l;u‘,^cr part by tlie lessened 
pro|>orti(>n of Uio married to the unmarried (of 
the mairiagcablo ages) ; but there remains a 
much greater part, not much less than three- 
fourths, set down by the Registrar-General to 
deliberate limitation of families. 

In 1905 the death-rate, measured “crudely,** 
was ‘J ]»er 1000 b<jlow the iiiean rate of the pre¬ 
vious 10 years. 15y taking a certain distribution 
(jf males and lemahjs, and a cerbiin distribution 
of ag<‘.s as typical, we get a corrected rate, a 
standard for interpreting the death-rate as 1)C- 
tween di.stri<;t and district in England (Rep. 
1905, xxxviii., xxxix.). When we compare 
England with foreign countries wc have not the 
help of a corrected rate. The comparison of 
the crude rates will show that in a list of 32 
countries England stands 11th for her average 
annual marriage - rate in the 10 years ending 
1904, showing 16*8 per thousand persons living, 
Germany (8th) showing 16*4, and France (16th) 
15*2. In the matter of births, England has the 
20th place with 29 per thousand, Germany 
(10th) having 35*5, and France (32rid) 21*7. 
As regards death-rate, England comes 21st with 
17*2 [)(3r thousand, Germany 12th with 20*8, 
France 15th with 20*4, New Zealand lowest 
with 9*8. The last entry shows the need of a 
corrected rate. The crude death-rate in an old 
country is not comparable with the crude death- 
rate in a colony where the distribution of sex 
and age is entirely dilferent. 

The balance is still in favour of natural in- 
cimse in all countries except France, where the 
decrease is masked by the eflccts of immigra¬ 
tion. There are over a million of foreigners in 
Framjo, the llelgians coining in from the north, 
and the Italians from the south. Perhaps the 
worst feature of Franco is the high rate of 
infant mortality. Otherwise a low death-rate 
might he oxi)Ccted to go with a low birth-rate. 
When reference is made to the “interdepend¬ 
ence " of death-rate and birth-rate, the phrase 
may have one of two senses: (1) the simple 
statement of the arithmetical fact that when 
tlie births exceed the deaths there is, ca'teris 
pitribm, an increase of population ; (2) the 
statement that the births are the cause of the 
deaths, citlier the infants being worse fed and 
tended in proportion to their numbers, or the 
deaths the cause of the births, the deaths leaving 
a gap, and which may mean more room and 
food. The hist is not the best kind of inter¬ 
dependence. There is greater economy in a 
moderate birth-rate together with a low death- 
rate than in a greater birth-rate with a high 
infant mortality. Ver^' few will argue that the 
greater the nuiuber competing for life the 
greater the chances of the surviving fittest 
being the very best. 

Our emigmuts in 1911 exceeded our immi¬ 
grants by about 200,000 (AS7«^ Abstr,^ 1912). 
Spain auii Italy and Austria-Hungary were 


ahead of us, not only in the number of emigrants, 
hut ill their proportion to the whole po[)ulatioii 
in 1905, but this does not appear to be the case 
exactly now, A French observer has connected 
this fact with the decline in the English birth¬ 
rate, and drawn the conclu.sion that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is not now the strongest rival of the 
Far Eastern tieoples for the honour of reidenish- 
ing the earth. Rut the first duty of a nation 
is to be strong within its own borders, and with 
that in view to reduce its death-rate and lessen 
its sickness even at the expense of the birth¬ 
rate. 

“ Marriage and Birth Rates in England,’* dis¬ 
cussion by Mr. G. Udny Yule, Dr. Nowsholme, 
and Dr. Stevenson, in Statistical Joumaly March 
1906, pp. 34 to 147.—Discussion in Times, Oct. 
1906, on the “Decline of the Birth-Rate,’* raised 
by Mr. Sidney Webb. See especially Prof. Karl 
Pearson’s letters of 23rd Oct. and 1st Nov.—Dr. 
W. Schallmeyer, V&rerhung und Auslese (Fischer, 
Jena, 1903).— Prof. Ren4 Gonnard, Emigratum 
Europhnne du 19ime siecle (Arm. Colin, 1906). 

J. B. 

POST OFFICE, The (since 1898). Until 
Ralph Allen gradually established his cross¬ 
country posts between the six gi*eat post-roads 
in the first half of the 18th century, letters for 
all places off these roads reached their destina¬ 
tion only by local conveyances, and there was 
no delivery oven in the chief post towns. 
In London Dockwra’s Penny post had been 
continued since 1680, but it was not till 1764 
that Penny posts were authorised for other 
large towns. From 1801 a few outlying places 
had posts under guarantees, and some Penny 
posts worked within a limit of 10 miles from 
post towns. In 1840, on the introduction of 
the Penny post, an effort was made to extend 
the posts and deliveries. In 1843 the rule 
w^aa adopted of giving a “Receiving Office” 
and a free delivery at all places receiving more 
than a hundred letters a week. In 1850 the 
rule was adopted that a post and delivery 
should be established wherever it would pay 
its way, reckoning the revenue at id. for each 
letter. This riilo with favourable rnodifications 
in detail continued until, in 1897, on the 
Queen’s Jubilee day, it was decided to give a 
delivery at least once a week to every house in 
the United Kingdom. In 1906 a delivery at 
least three times a week was promised, “ save 
in very exceptional cases.” Under this rule 
the deliveiy of letters has become more genera] 
and frequent than in any other country. 

In 1864 the free redirection of letters was 
allowed within the same “ free delivery” area. 
In 1874 the Postal Union Convention allowed 
free redirection from one country to another, but 
it was not till 1892 that free redfrection was 
allowed for letters throughout the United 
Kingdom. In 1895 the rule was extended to 
all postal articles except parcels. 
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1890 to 1897 tlio avcra'^o annual 
number of letters was about 1,796,000,000. 
From 1897 to 1902 the average number 
2,244,200,000. From 1902 to 1906 it was 
2,627,200,000, and in 1910-11,3,047,500,000. 
The rate of increase grows each year. The 
annual number of post-cards increases more 
slowly, and in 1910-11 was 871,400,000. The 
corresponding numbers of other articles sent 
by post was in the same year: circulars, 
1,044,100,000 ; newspapers, 196,300,000 ; 
parcels, 121,800,000. 

In 1906 the rules of the Book post were 
modified and admit nearly all commercial 
documents besides circulars. A cheap rate 
was also introduced for papers and books 
impressed for the use of the blind. From 2 
ozs. to 2 lbs. the rate is Id., from 2 lbs. to 6 
lbs. l^d., and from 6 lbs. to 6 lbs. 2jd. A 
cheap rate of 1<1. per pound has been arranged 
for newspapers and magazines sent to Canada. 

In 1910-11, 3,419,902 parcels were exported 
by post, of the value of £6,771,676. The 
number imported was 1,769,818, of the value 
of £1,599,877. The Parcel post has therefore 
become an important channel .of foreign trade. 
Steps are being taken to reduce the rates. 

An arrangement was made in 1907 to issue 
stamps to be used for replies to letters sent 
abroad, and as a means of remitting small sums 
to foreign countries. These reply coupons cost 
3d. each in England, and are accepted abroad 
as the equivalent of 25 centimes. 

Letters with insufficient or no addresses 
form an increasing proportion of the articles 
posted. In 1910-11 over 34 million letters, 
etc., were undelivered for this reason, and these 
included many registered letters, and among 
other things a package containing a letter of 
credit for £1000. The increasing hurry of 
modern life is probably responsible. 

The Post Office is now the chief agency for 
transnjission of small sums of money. In 
1910-11 the number of money orders issued 
was 10,626,000, value £41,951,000. Of these 
627,000, value £2,145,000, were sent by tele¬ 
graph. The decrease in the number of money 
orders since the introduction of postal orders 
has now ceased, owing to an increase in the 
limit of value from £10 to £40 in 1904, coupled 
wdth a reduction in the rates of commission. 
The telegraphic money order system was ex¬ 
tended to Germany in 1898, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and Switzerland in 1900, 
and since then to France, Egypt, Denmark, the 
Malaj’ States of .lohore, and other countries. 

The number of postal orders issued in 1910- 
11 was 132,262,000, value £50,225,000. In 
1881-2, when orders were first issued, the 
number was about 4,500,000, value about 
£2,000,000. There have been successive in¬ 
creases in the number of values for which orders 
are issued, and decreases in the commission. 


In 1881 the series included ten orders from Is. 
to 20s. In 1903 the series of values was ex« 
tended to every complete 6d., from 6d. to 20s.. 
and includes 21s. Since 1903 the postal order 
system has been gradually extended to India 
and all British Colonies except Australia and 
at some Canadian offices. 

The Savings Bank business of the Post Office 
began in 1861, and a largo number of post 
offices were opened as savings ’;anks. At the 
end of 1862 about 180,000 accounts had been 
opened, amounting to 1J millions sterling. The 
funds are handed over to the National Del»t 
Commissioners for investment. From 1875-80 
the average number of accounts was 1,889,000, 
amounting to £29,000,000. The average 
amount deposited was £15:12:5, and the 
number of offices 5742. In 1910 the number 
of active accounts was 8,371,789, the amount 
deposited £168,890,215, with average deposit 
of £20 : 2 : 7, and the proportion of depositors 
to population as 1 to 5*38. There were alsf) 
3,460,387 dormant accounts with aggregate 
balances of £372,091. The ])roportion of 
depositors and the average deposit vary in¬ 
versely in the different parts of the kingdom 
with the number of local banks and other pri¬ 
vate agencies for savings. The Post OtUce holds 
large deposits from friendly societies, charitable 
institutions, and trade unions. Accounts are 
opened by County Court Registrars under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Special arrange¬ 
ments are made to encourage the use of the 
Savings Banks in schools and the army. The 
Post Office also undertakes to-invest the money 
of its depositors in Government stock, and to 
issue life in.snrances and annuities. The original 
limits for ordinary deposits were £30 in one 
year, and £150 in all. In 1891 the total limit 
was raised to £200. In 1893 the annual limit 
was raised to £50, and telegraphic withdrawals 
were allowed. In 1906 withdrawals on demand 
at any office up to £1 were authorised. The 
rate of interest allowed to depositors has always 
been 2j per cent. Until 1896 the expen.ses of 
working and a profit were earned by sur|)lus 
interest on investments. A surplus amounting 
to £1,598,767 was thus accumulated. From 
1896 to 1899, owing to the reduced return on 
Consols, there* was a total deficit of £34,123. 
From 1900 to 1902 there was again a j)rofit of 
£66,451, but the reductipn of interest on Consols 
to 2^ per cent changed this to an annual loss 
of about £100,000. This has been minimised 
by some reduction in working expenses, formerly 
7d. per transaction, and 4*87 in 1910. The 
chief difficulty in working arises from changes 
in the price of Government stocks in which the 
funds are invested. The low general return on 
investments when stocks are high leads to a 
great increase in deposits. When interest rises 
and Government stocks fall these deposits are 
withdrawn for investment elsewhere. If stock 
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Ijus to 1)(5 .soM l)y tlio S;ivin^H I’uiiik to in<*et 
tliu.so withdrawala tliurc may bu a considcrablo 
lows of cajdtiil. 

'J'lu; Toli*<^ra])b s<ii vicc continued to increase 
until 1890-1900, winm ovor 90 million telegrams 
were sent. Siiwc Ukmi there has been a slight 
reduction, especially in short distance telegrams, 
owing to the increasing use of telephones. The 
number in 1910-11 was 80,707,000. The 
nninlx'r of jinbli(3 telegrai)h otiic.es increased in 
1910-11 to about 14,000. There is no connliy 
where small and remote places are so w'ell served. 
Kach year the i)r()portion of tch'grams involving 
long transmission imneasos. Free delivery was 
givm in 1897 within three miles, and this often 
costs inoK! than the, whole charge. The increas¬ 
ing cost of the ordinary service and the cheap 
rate, for press telegrams, together with increases 
in th(^ wages of the stalf, involve a considerable 
annual loss. 

The telegraphic niono[ioly (treated by the Act 
of 18t)9 extends to the working of public telo- 
phones (Attorney-( Jcneral v. Kdi.son Telephone 
(k)., 1880). Li(?enccs to work exe.hanges were 
issued to seveial compani(\s between 1881 and 
1 St> 1. M r. Fawcett hoped that free competition 
would do.velop the new business, but the United 
'ritlephone ('ompany, with subsidiary companies, 
ol)tained control of the Hell and Edison ]>atents, 
and thus gaiintd a virtual juoiiopoly till 1892. 
The Host Ollic(M)pened a lew exchanges, but'was 
not allowisl to compete actively. In 1896 the 
trunk lines of the National Telephone Com]»any, 
wliicth in 1891-2 bad absorbed tlie United and 
other (,’em panics, win’o jmrebas(‘(l by the Po.st 
Olliee, and the company’s working was limited 
to rcslrieted local areas. In 1898 a select com¬ 
mit tee recuinmcndcd the issue of licences to local 
authorities. Licences were issued to Olasgow 
and live other towns. Thu unsatisfactory re- 
snlls (»f working have- eansod the Ulasgow’ and 
Hrighton systems to ho sold to th (3 Post Olliee, 
and the ’rnnbridge Wells and Swansea systems 
to the National Telephone Co. Two remain 
imw (1918) in pDi tsmonth and Hull. In 1902 
tlu^ Pu.sl. (hliee opened a eoiujietitive exchange 
system in London, and agreed in 1905 to ]nir- 
ehase the National Telepliono Iknnjtany’s plant 
on “tramway terms” in 1911, on the exi»ira- 
Imn of lh(i lieernu*. The Post Olliet; trunk wire 
systt'in, (mnneeting apMs, which in 1896 had 
only 29,000 inihvs of wire, now has about 
♦)60,000 miles. Tlic capital expenditure to 
March 81, 1911, was £5,337,725. The Post 
Olliee has opened hetween 1900 and 1911 over 
.')00 small exchanges in country places neglected 
by the company as nnijrolitable, and this ar¬ 
rangement will doubtless gradually continue to 
bo extendetl. The whole mimber of working 
leleplmnes in June 1907 was approximately, 
London 180,000, provinces 370,000. a. m. o. 

POTTER, Thomas Haylky (1817-1898), 
member of an inliuential Maiieliester family, 


carried on busine.ss in that city. In Parliament 
he occupied the seat formerly held by Cobden, 
whose friend and follower he was. A vigorous 
exponent of the principles of the Manchester 
School, ho was the founder of the Oohden Club, 
and wrote many of the tracts which it published. 
These comprise his principal wiitten work. 

PRICES, HISTORY OF. In continuation 
of the article on this subject in vol. iii. we 
give the following .statement of the unices of 
commodities from 1897 to 1911 :—• 

The following table shows the course of prices 
of 45 commodities since 1897 as compared with 
the standard period of 11 years, 1867-77, equi¬ 
valent in the aggregate to the average of the 
25 years 1853-77 {Jouriu of Slat. Soc., 1886, 
pp. 592, 648, and 1893, pp. 220, 247);— 

Summary of Index Numhers. Gro^ips of 
Articles^ 1867-77--100. 
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1897 . . 
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1899 . . 
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69 
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1902 . . 
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82 
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71 
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1903 . . 
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84 
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69 

72 
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1904 . . 

63 

83 

50 

68 

81 

71 

67 

72 

70 

190.5 . . 
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87 

52 

69 

87 

72 

68 
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72 
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89 
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78 
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72 
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89 

50 

73 

86 

64 

76 

75 

7U 

1910 . . 

65 

96 

54 

74 

89 

73 

81 

81 

7S 

1911 

70 

90 


75 

93 

76 

81 

83 

80 

Av*!ra'4:»‘ 

1902-11 

66 

88 

49 

71 

90 

70 

74 

77 

74 


The following figures show in each case the 
average index numbers of all the forty-five 
commodities for ten years ; they give the best 
]»icture of the gradual movement of the average 
prices whole periods^ as the ordinary fliictiia- 
tirnis are still further obliterated ;— 


1818-1827 = 111 
ls JS-1837 ; 93 
1838-1847 93 

1848-1807= 89 
1808-1867= 99 
1868-1877 = 100' 
1878-1887= 79 
1884-1893= 71 


188.5-1894=69 

1886- 1896=68 

1887- 1896 = 68 

1888- 1897 = 67 

1889- 1898 = 66 

1890- 1899=66 

1891- 1900 = 66 


1892-1901=66 
18'.>3-1902 = 66 

1894- 1»103 = 66 

1895- 1904 = 07 

1896- 1905=68 

1897- 1900 = 70 
1902-1911 = 74 


Iroin 1S89-98 to 1894-1903 the average of 
ten years remained 66, the really lowest decade 
exactly calculated being 1890-99 ; the average 
for the last decade has advanced to 74. 

The table of irulex numhers is based on 
the average prices of the eleven years 1867-77, 
and the index numbers are calculated in the 
ordinary way ; for instance, English wheat;— 
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Average, 1807*1877 54 6=100, average point. 

„ 18;>5 74 8=187, or 87 per cent above the 

average point. 

„ 1006 28 3= 62, or 48 per cent below the 

average point. 

The iiidc.K niim]>ers tliereforo reprosont simple 
peroontaf^os of the average jKiint. 

Certain article.s wliicli appear to have some¬ 
thing in common have been grouped together, 
with the following rc.sult:— 
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I v .nijiU- j 



(.It 



t 





g 



H 5 




'A 

< 

l. food, corn, etc.) 

(wheat, flour, barley, 1 
oat.s, maize, potuLo^.s, j 
and rice) ) 




With 8 
index nos. 

49S 

02 



2. Animal food fbeef, mut-'l 

With 7 
index no.s. 


89 

ton, pork, bacon, and V 
butter) j 

022 

3. SSugar, coffeo, and tea . | 

With 4 
index nos. 

184 

46 

1-3. Food . . .[ 

With 10 
iedox nos. 

1304 

09 

4. Miriorals(iron, copiM'r, tin, \ 

With 7 

710 

101 

lea«l, and coal) / 

iii<l(!X no.s. 

5. Textile.s (cotton, flax, ) 

With 8 


80 

hemp, jute, wool, au<l V 
silk) j 

6. Sundry materials (hides, \ 

index no.s. 

043 


leather, talbnv, oil^ 1 

With 11 

815 

74 

soda, nitrate, indi; - [ 
and timber) ; 

index nos. 



4-6. Muterials | 

With 26 
index iios. 

2168 

S3 

General 

With 45 

1 inde.x nos. 

3472 

77 

_ j 


The general arcrage i.s tlrawn from all forty- 
five de.scri[)tions, wliich are treated a.s of equal 
value, and i.s the simple arithmetical mean as 
shown above. 

The ])artieuhirs given hero were all derivod 
from the information in Mr. A. Sanerbock’s 
cominnnication t<i the Statistical Society, March 
31, 1907. 

PROSPECTUS. The Law in now contained 
in the Companie.s (Consolidation) Act 1908, 
by sections 80 and 81 of which provision is 
made for the compulsory inclusion in every 
prospectus of many matters wliich the Legisla¬ 
ture has thought material to bo disclosed to an 
intending investor. (See Diuectoiw, Legal 
Duty of, Appendix.) 

The Act re(piiros every pros[»cctu.s to contain 
certain particulars about the company,—the 
contents of the Memorandum of As-sociation, 
the number of founders' shares, and the interests 
of the holders in the profits of the company, 
the voting rights attached to the various cla.sses 
of shares, the names of the directors, their 
remuneration and qualification, and full particu- 
VOI*. Ill 


lars of the nature and extent of the interest of 
every director in the promotion of the company 
and the property to bo acquired by it, particu¬ 
lars of previous issues, the minimum subscrip¬ 
tion, the names of the vendors, the amount and 
iiatiireof the purchase consideration, the amounts 
of underwriter’s commission, promotion money, 
and preliminary expenses, and tiie dates and 
}>arties to every material contract, with provision 
for inspection—in fact, every’>ing which it is 
material for an intending investor to know. 

Gompanie.s formed since July 1, 1908 (<»ther 
than private companies), which do not issue a 
prospectus, are bound, before the allotment 
of any shares or debentures, to file with the 
Registrar a statement in lieii of a pros[»ectus. 
The particulars to bo di.sclosed in this statement 
correspond generally with the particulars to be 
disclosed in a jirospectus, but the diselo.suro 
required is of a slightly less stringent character. 

The criticism which suggests itself on the 
policy of the Act—and experience of the Oom- 
panics Act 1900 confirms its truth- -is that the 
information to be given is so extensive that the 
recipient of a pros])cctus is hardly likely to go 
through these answers to the statutory interro¬ 
gatories, more particularly those which maiidy 
concern him,—the vendors, their contracts, and 
interests. And, moreover, it is not difficult for 
the compiler of a prospectus to evailo the spirit 
of the Act while complying with the letter, and 
to bewilder rather than enlighten. A, A, u, 

PUBLIC ASSISTANOK. See articles in 
Appendix on UNKMULoyED,and Pensions, Old- 
Age. 

PUBLIC TRUSTEE ACT 1906 \Q liklw. 
VII. c. This Act came into force on tins 

1st of January 1908, and the Report issued in 
1912 showed there was already by that time a 
very considerable increase in the business done, 
proving that the oflico siip[)lies a real need. 
The Act established a government oflicial, ap¬ 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor, who shall take 
the place of the Court in the administratiou of 
solvent e.states, the gross capital value of wliich 
does not exceed £1000, and who may act as 
“ custodian trustee,” or as a ])rivate trustee, 
executor, or a<lministrator, cither alone or con¬ 
jointly with any [icrson or persons appointed 
to such office in the ordinary way. It further 
provides for the investigation and audit of trust 
accounts. The public frustee, if applied to by 
the proper person, cannot refuse to administer 
small estates, unless lie sees a good reason for 
80 doing: witli this exception, it is left to Ids 
option whether or no he will accept any trust, 
but he is deharreil from doing so when the trust 
involves the management or carrying on of 
any business, or is created by a deed of arrange¬ 
ment for the benefit of creditors, or which is 
exclusively for religious or charitable purposes. 
The public trustee is constituted a corporation 
i sole with perpetual succession, so that all 

3 D 
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|»ro|»crty vested in him passes automatically to 
ins successor. The “custodian trustee" is a 
new ])ersonaUty in law. The public trustee 
may, if ho consent to act as sucli, be appointed 
<;ustodian trustee by order of the Court, by a 
testator, settlor, or otlier creator of a trust, or 
)>y a person liavin^^ power to appoint new trus¬ 
tees. ^iiy banking or insurance comj^any, or 
other corporate body, is autliorised by the Act 
and Rule 30 to act as custodian trustee, and to 
retain out of the trust [)roperty fees not exceed¬ 
ing those cliargealdo by tlio public trustees as 
eiistorlian trustee. AVlien a custodian trustee 
isap[)ointed all the trust property is transferred 
to liini as if ho were sole trustee, and he lias 
I he custody of all sccuritiijs and documents of 
title relating tliercto, and all sums payable to 
or out of tlu! income or capital of the trust 
property nm paid to or by Jiirii, but he may 
allow dividends or other income to be paid to 
the other trustees, or to such person, or into 
such bank, ami to the credit of sucli person as 
they may direct. The otlier trustees retain the 
management of the trust and provision is made 
for their access to the securities and for the 
iKiccssaiy conciirreiico of the custodian trustee 
in legitimate dealings by them with the pro¬ 
perty. LTiidiu' the dolinition of “trust” these 
facilities apply to property under a will or 
iiitestJicy as well as to trust property strietly 
so ealle,d. The innovation is a salutary one, 
tending to meet the danger of trust securities 
and fiiiuls being left in the hands of private 
persons. The public trustee may, unless the 
will, settlement, or iustrument creating the 
trust otherwise direct, and even then, if the 
(’ourt so order, bo appointed as trustee, executor, 
or administrator, whether the trust be coii- 
slitiited before or since the passing of tfio Act. 
Snell appointment may be original, or in sub¬ 
stitution for or atldilion to persons already 
acting. The ])ul)He trustee may bo appointed 
sole trustee notwithstanding that two or more 
were originally a])poiiited. He may accept 
and ajiply for probate or letters of administra- 
tiiui, but in tlie latter case the widower, widow, 
or next of kill of Hie deecased will in general 
he [u'eforred. An executor or administrator, 
although he has acted, may, with the sanction 
of the Court, transfer the estate to the public 
trustee, cither solely or jointly with the con¬ 
tinuing executors, or administrator, if any. 
No special ])owers are (Muifcrrcd U[u)n the public 
trustee when acting as an ordinary or |)rivate 
trustee. Any liability which the public trustee, 
if he were a private trustee, would bo person¬ 
ally liable, to discharge, is to be maelc good out 
of the Consolidated Knud of the United King¬ 
dom, except when the liability is one to wliieh 
neither be nor any of his ollieers has in any 
way eoiitributed, and which licit her bo nor 
they could by t he exorcise of reasonable ililigciicc I 
have averteil, in which ease neither he nor the ! 


Consolidated Fund is subject to any liability. 
The fees to be charged by the imblic trustee 
are fixed by the Treasury with the sanction 
of the Lord Chancellor, and the incidence of 
fees and expenses as between capital and income 
is determined by the public trustee. An 
appeal to a judge of the Chancery Division is 
given to any jiorson aggrieved by any act or 
omission of the public trustee in relation to 
a tvnst. As before stated, the Act institutes 
procedure for the investigation and audit of 
trust accounts, tlie term, as elsewhere, includ¬ 
ing oxecutprship or administration accounts. 
Subject to rules under tlie Act, and unless the 
Court otherwise orders, the condition and ac¬ 
counts of any trust shall, on application to a 
judge of the Cliancery Division, be investigated 
and aiwlited by such solicitor or public account¬ 
ant as may be agreed on by the applicant and 
the trustees, or in default of agreement, by the 
public trustee or some person ap[)oiiitcd by him. 
Any trustee or beneficia,ry can apply for such 
investigation and audit, but it will not usually 
bo granted more than once in twelve months. 
The auditor is given full powers of access to 
books, accounts, securities, and title-deeds, and 
of a(5<piiring information from the trustees. At 
the close of the investigation and audit ho is 
to forward to the person who obtained the audit, 
and to every trustee, a copy of the accounts, a 
report thereon, and a certificate to the effect 
that the accounts exhibit tlie true state of the 
trust, and that ho has bad the securities for 
the investments produced to and verified by 
him, or that the accounts and securities are 
deficient ami in what rcsj)e(;ts. Every bene- 
liciary is to be entitlod to copies of the accounts, 
report, and certificate, at his own expense. 

The remuneration of the auditor and other 
ex[)cuscs are prescribed by rule, and, unless 
the public trustee otherwise directs, arc homo 
by the estate, but the public trustee may order 
them (and often docs) to be borne by the ap¬ 
plicant or the trustees personally, or partly by 
tliem and partly by tlie applicant. 

The above ]uovisions obviously do not ajijily 
to trusts in which the public trustee is himself 
concerned, but the Act specifies that the rules 
shall deal with tlie accounts to bo kept by tlio 
public trustee and an audit thereof. Mr. C, J. 
Stewart was ajipoiutcd tlie first public trustee. 

The public trustee merely takes the place of 
the imlividwal. Hu states that, on taking over 
a trust, the position of the investment is re- 
viewc<l, and after eliminating unauthorised 
investments, be considers whether the re¬ 
mainder are desirable, having regard to the 
interests of the tenants for life and of the 
reversioners. If be is of opinion that a change 
is desirable, he raises the question with the 
brokers acting for the trust, and if their oi>iiiion 
siipjiorts his view, he then consults the bene- 
liciarics. j. n. p. 
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RABBENO, Uao, was only thirty-three when 
he died on the 3rd of September 1897. He had 
been shortly before called to the University of 
Modena. 

Kabbeno’s mind was always directed towards 
concrete and practical problems. 'L'he theoretic 
aspects of a problem, or pure scientitic iiupiii'y, 
never suggested research to him, though these 
points came in later, as results discovered by a 
research commenced for practical purposes. iJis 
scioutilic production is consequently generally de¬ 
scriptive. Attention was first attracted to him when 
ho published his essays on co-operation in England 
and in Italy, Aa coqperazione in Inghilterraf 
1885 ; Iai cooj^erazione in Jtalia.^ 1886 ; and his 
reputation was consolidated in 1889 by his book 
on co-ox)crative production in Europe and America 
{La socieU\ cooperativa di produzione). The study 
of facts, their proper classification and analysis, led 
him to the conviction that co-operative production 
could only in very particular conditions result in 
success, and that he had himself originally over¬ 
estimated its powers. After co-operation he turned 
to examino protection in America, again avoiding 
arguments deduced from principles and trying 
to get facta to speak for theiaselves. His book, 
])ublished in 1893 in Italian, was tramslated into 
English. When he was overtaken by death ho 
was accumulating facts concerning land legislation 
in Australia. His studies on this subject were 
published by his friends. Rabbeno was a disciple 
of Professor Ricca Salerno, but the drift of his 
mind led him to oppose ill those whom he con¬ 
sidered disciples of the classical economists and 
not purely and simply historians, statisticians, 
observers, and analysts of facts. He wrote in 
foreign reviews some articles on current Italian 
literature—which were considered bia.ssed through 
his horror of theory. As a teacher he was very 
highly ajqireciatcd for the breadth of his know¬ 
ledge and his enthusiasm for his vocation. M. p. 

RAILWAYS 

R.ailways, p. 771. Light Railways, p. 773, 

In an industry as modern as are railways, it is 
not surprising that the changes since this work 
was originally published are great. [See Rail- 
WAY.‘<, vol. iii.] The world’s inileago was then 
450,000 ; in 1911 it was about 619,000. 
Europe has 203,000 against 155,000 miles. 
But it is outside Juiropc that tlie increase has 
been greatest; more than half the total mileage 
—319,000 miles—is on the American continent, 
238,000 in the United States alone. Asia has 
over 58,000 miles, Africa 19,000, Australia 
19,400. The capital invested in the world’s 
railways, estimated in 1895 as £7,336,000,000, 
is estimated ten years later as £9,136,000,000. 
International statistics of traffic are not avail¬ 
able, but probably the volmno has more than 
doubled in the last fifteen years, for the railways 
of the world have become vastly more eflicicnt 
in recent years. In the United States, which 
now leads the world in railway affairs as 


definitely as England did a generation ago, net 
loads of 2000 tc ..i drawn by a single engine 
are n.iw an every-day practice. In the matter 
of net profit, the Prussian railways which return 
over 6 per cent on their total capital, and pay 
out of tlieir surplus income a largo part of the 
expenses of the Prussian Govenimeiit, still lead 
tho world, hut the relation between the railways 
of Great Britain and those of ho United States 
were practically inverted between 1895 ami 1905. 
Ten years ago the ligiircs of net receipts on the 
total capital involved were for Great Britain 
and tho United States respectively 4*33 per cent 
and 3*34 per cent. In 1911 Great Britain bad 
fallen to 3*59 per cent, while fhe United States 
had risen ti> 4*69 per cent. The change has 
naturally been accompanied by a eorre-sponding 
ajiprcciation of the value of tlio railway stocks 
in tho United States and depreciation liero. 
When we find that the density of gooils trafiic on 
American lines increased from 519,000 ton miles 
per mile of line in 1896 to 982,000 ton miles in 
1906, and tliat the 138 per cent increase of traffic 
was worked with only 22^ per cent increase 
of train mileage,—an increase of 90 per cent in 
the density of goods trafiic having been attended 
by no increase in the miinber of trains per mile 
of road,—we have Jio difficulty in understanding 
the origin of tho increased prosperity of the 
American railways. While there can be no 
doubt that economies of operation on a similar 
scale are im]iossil)le in this country, it remains 
for the future to show what economy, more 
scientific study and control of operating methods 
can produce with us. 

Even more important from a public point of 
view than questions of operating efficiency, is 
the question of the relation between tho rail¬ 
ways and the state (Municipal and Goveiin- 
MKNT Trading, App.). The two main argu¬ 
ments against state ownership, more especially 
in democratic countries, are, 1, improper polit ical 
injcrfcrcnco, and, 2, inferior operating efficiency. 
Both shall be indicated from recent utterances 
of responsible public men. In reference to 
political pressure, Mr. Price, formerly general 
manager of the Capo Government railways, 
now general manager of the Central South 
African railways, reports to the Capo Govern¬ 
ment under date of Feb. 22, 1907, as follows ;— 

Tho drawbacks in the niauagenierit of railways 
in the Cape that call for removal arise from the 
extent to which, and tho manner in which the 
authority of Parliament is exercised. . . , Public 
authorities, influential persons, and others bent on 
securing concessions or other advantages which the 
general manager has either refused in the 
coiKscientious exerci.se of his functions, or is not 
likely to grant, make representations to tlie 
commi.s.sioner (as tho inini.sterial head of the 
Government), supplemented by such pressure, 
political influences, or other means, as are considered 
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perfectly Icj^'itiinate in their way, and are best 
cale.iilatetl to attain the end applicants have in 
view. Many inernl)ers of Parliament act similarly 
in the interests of their districts, constituents, or 
railway employees, in whom they happen to he 
interested. It is by no means unknown for the 
re(piests in both classes of cases to roinchle 
somewhat with a critical division in Parliament 
present or in prosjiecL. ... I do not rej^ard it as 
open to doul)t that the Colony as a wliole has 
siiU'ered severely in comsecpicnco . . . and that 
the nctvl for a reim.dy is pressing if the raihvays 
are to be conducted as a business concern for the 
benelit of tlie Colony. . . . There can be little 
doubt that in the Cajje Colony political considera¬ 
tions have intlnenced the adojition of new lines 
and their construction, many if not most of them 
of an iinprofitahle character. ... A material 
change is imi)eratively necessary in this respect if 
only to insure the solveney of the Colony. 

Similar cliarges are ina<lc, if not with such 
exact ])ersonal knowledge from the inside, yet 
doubtless on grounds of C(pial or almost erpial 
strengtb, against the state raihvay administra¬ 
tion in other dcunocraiically governed countries. 
It should be added that wlioro, as in Vrussia, the 
administration is mainly autocratic, these con- 
sideratioiiH do not apply with eipial force. 

The second objection may bo given in the 
words used by Mr. Taft, secretary of war, ami 
possibly bituro president of the United States. 
In August 1‘J07, be slated that 

Kxisling Coverument railroads are not managed 
with either tins ellicicncy or economy of privately 
managed roads, and the rates charged are not 
a.s low and, therefore, not as benelicial to the 
puhlie. 

This ])oiiit has been worked out in detail by 
M. Marcel Pesebaud, ^in two articles on “ Les 
Cliomins do Per dc I’Ktat Beige” in the Revue 
rolitique et l\trh:)iicntalre for iMay and Juno 
1806, wliieli have been recently translated 
by Mr. B. A. Pratt, l^^tate Railwai/s, London, 
1007, and wbieli compare the cdicioncy of the 
Belgian state raihvays with the privately owned 
Norlhcrn Railway of Fiaiii'o. 

A similar eomj'arisoii belween the private 
Krencli raihvays and the (Jovernment raihvays 
of Corrnany has been worked out by Af. Colson, 
It may bo summarised as follows: Kates and 
fares in the two eouiiti ies are practically identi¬ 
cal ; wages on Froiicli raihvays art? higher ; coal 
is much doart'r ; the [Jioportioii of heavy, 
cheaply-baudlod trallic is much smaller ; gracli- 
onls are certaiidy not less severe ; tlu; density of 
trallic is much less ; and tlio service given to 
the public is certaiidy not inferior. Yet, where¬ 
as tho French railways are worked at about 56 
per <*eiit of tho gross receipts, tho percentage of 
opeiating ox})ense3 in Cermany is fully 10 jier 
cent higher. It is true that tho average haul 
of goods on French raihvays is 25 per cent longer 
than in Cermany, hut this dilfcnuiee certainly 
does not couiiterhalaneo tlie other advantages, 


still loss account for the immeiiso difference in 
operating economy. 

Yet, in spite of tliese uiiaiisNvercd and prob¬ 
ably unanswerable objections of theory, private 
ownership of railways is becoming more and 
more exceptional. ►Switzerland, largely moved 
by resentment at the alleged dictation of foreign 
eajdtal and by desire to strengthen tho Federal 
Union, has nationalised its railw'ays. Italy, 
finding it impossible to adjust the reiatioiisliip 
between the owning state and the leasing com- 
panics, has taken the working into its own hands, 
with results that so far have been the reverse of 
successful. lu Austria and in Japan tho com¬ 
panies are being bought out one by one. In 
Russia tho same process was going on till inter¬ 
rupted by the war. In Ireland the popular 
opinion, as voiced by the evidence given befoie 
tho Vice-Regal Commission on Irish Railways 
now sitting in Dublin, niris strongly in the same 
direction. On the other hand, the Indian 
Government has declared itself in favour of the 
encouragement of private enterprise, while in 
the United States tlie pronouncement of Mr. 
Bryan in favour of Government ownership lias 
disclosed an overwhelming mass of public 
opinion ojiposerl to that policy. The mo*st 
interesting development is, however, in tho 
republic of Mexico. In that country the 
Government has, by arraiigemeiit with the 
existing owners of the railroads, become a 
deferred shareholder in all ini[)Oitant lines. 
The Government gets at present no profit, hut 
it has a valuable reversion, and holds the ])r 0 - 
doniinating voting power. The existing director¬ 
ates remain iiiidislurbcd, but on condition 
that unless their policy in broad outline conforms 
to the Government view, the Government can 
use its votes as a shareholder to turn them out 
of ollico. 

The main argument for government ownership 
lies in the fact that, while uncontrolled private 
ownership is impossible, goveriiment control 
is difficult and has so far not been over success¬ 
ful. Tho English public are by no means 
satisfied with private management here, while 
bitter hostility to that inanagemeiit in the 
United States has been manifested in a vast 
mass of recent legislation, not only at ’Wash¬ 
ington, but at almost every vState capital 
throughout the Union. In America the rail¬ 
ways are steadily being brought under closer 
control and supervision, and the conflict between 
tho respective rights of the State and Federal 
Governments seems likely to raise the most 
serious constitutional difficulties that the conn try 
has had to face since the civil war. In England 
considerable changes are apparently coming. 
What form they will take cannot yet be seen ; 
but, we shall do well to remember that there are 
two undeniably successful pieces of ninchinery 
for keeping railways in touch with public 
opinion. The one is the MassaclmsetU State 
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Railway Commission, the other the Prussian 
Local and National Railway Councils. Neitliur 
of them possess any compulsory powers whatever. 

Of indirect means of controlling railways 
successfully none are more important than full 
and accurate information and adequate economic 
teaching. Under both heads considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made here in recent years. A 
committee sat (1007) at the Hoard of Trade 
to consider the revision of our present archaic 
railway accounts and statistics, while courses 
of lectures on railway questions have bo<m 
established in the universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Hirmingham, and have been de¬ 
veloped on a quite considerable scale and with 
great success at the London School of Economics. 

Light Railways. —The Light Railways Act of 
1896 has failed to produce the eli’ccts that were 
hoped for. To some extent it has been used (a) 
by existing railway companies for the promotion 
of new branches, thereby obtaining land cheaper 
and avoiding certain burdensonio and expensive 
requirements of the ordinary law, and (6) by 
tramway promoters who have thus been enabled 
to escape compliance with the oxaccing retpiire- 
ments of the Tramways Act. But of light 
railways in ])oor districts, such as exist by 
thousands of miles in France, Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy, the mileage constructed is practically 
negligible. The failure of such lines to come 
into existence is, however, no evidence that they 
are not wanted. At i iesent they arc com¬ 
mercially impossible. Assistance from public 
funds, which the Act )!' 1896 contemplated, 
lias only been forthcoming to a trilling extent. 
The cost of construction has been excessive, and 
restrictions unknown on the Continent are re¬ 
quired by English public opinion. But the very 
rapid dcvclo]unent of motor carriage, both of 
]»a.sscngcrs and goods, on ordinary roads has with¬ 
in the last year or two entirely altered the con¬ 
ditions of the problem. 

Of recent books published in England there may 
be ineiiiioiied Acworth, Ehinents of Railicay 
Eamovnes^ Oxford, 1905.—Pratt, Railways and 
Their RateSy London, 1905.—Disney, Law of 

Carriage hy Railway^ London, ,1905.—Cunning- 
ham, jiaUway Nationalisation^ Dunfermline, 1906; 
and Paish, British Railway Position^ London, 

1902. American literature is both more volumi- 
ous and more valuable. There may be mentioned 
Ripley, Railway Problems^ Boston, 1907.—Eaton, 
lldilroail Operations ; How to Know Theiiiy New 
York, 1900.—B. H. Meyer, Railway Legislation 
in the United States, New York, 1903.—Hugo 
R, Meyer, Goi'ernment Regulation of Railway 
Rales, New York, 1905.—M'Pherson, Working of 
the Railroads, New York, 1907 ; and T. P. Wood- 
lock, The Anatomy of a Railroad Report and Ton 
Mile Cost, New York, 1900.— The Report of the 
Senate Committee on Bills to amerd the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, Washington, 1905, 5 vols., is a mine 
of information on the whole subject, while the 
section dealing with “Transportation” in the 


Fhml Re pert of the Industrial Commission, 
Washington, 1902, is of very considerable value. 

The Report of the Board of Arhitralion in the 
Matter of the Controversy between the Eastern 
Railromis and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Washington, 1912, is valuable for the 
information it contains. The paper by Mr. Acworth 
and Mr. (b Paish {Journ. Statist lad Soc., June 
1912), on “ British Railways ; their Accounts and 
Statistics,” contains much information. 

A railway library is now bc; .g formed by the 
London School of Economics. w. M. a. 

RAYENSTONE, Pkkcy (early 19th century), 
wrote la 1821, feio Doubts as to the Correctness 
of some Opinions generally entertained on the 
suhjeets of Popidation and Political Economy. 
Ravenstono was the earliest advocate of the 
theory of surplus value subsequently adopted 
by Matix {q.v.), but be was not-a communist, 
nor did bo deny the natural right to j)rivate 
property, which ho said is “the right to the 
work of one’s own hands.” 

[E. R. A.Seliginan, “On some neglected British 
Economists,” Economic Journal, Loudon, 1903]. 

RITCHIE, David Geojkjjs (1853-1903), late 
professor of* Logic and Metapliysics in the 
University of St. Andrews. 

IIo was oducatc'il at Jedburgh Academy 
and Edinburgh University, where ho obtained 
the degree of M.A. with first class honours iu 
classics. He then ]»rocccdcd to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he gained a first class both in 
moderations and in tlio “final greats” school. 

During his stay at Oxford he devoted bis 
studies mainly to Moral Philosophy, but in 
1894 be was apjiointed professor of Logic and 
MetapbysiT-s in St. Andrews University. 

In the early days at Oxford lie came under 
the influence of T. II. Green and Arnold 
Toynbkk. He was originally destined for the 
clerical profession, but he ceased to ho able to 
accept the orthodox creed. At Oxford be was 
a zealous demoerat, and strongly believed in 
state action wherever possible ; but he did not 
become a doctrinaire socialist, “ nor did he 
accept as a whole any of the niinierous socialistic 
systems of recent times. But lie believed pro¬ 
foundly in the socialistic attitude as against 
any form of individualism, emjiirical or a 
priori.” The extent to which the state may 
interfere should dciiend, liowever, on the form 
of government. » 

'J'he ])rinciples of state interference, and 
practical questions of social and ])olitical 
ethics he discusses from the ])oint of view of 
evolutionary utilitarianism. The ethical and 
political ideal is social well-being. “If we 
say the ultimate end is tlie well-being of all 
mankind, and the end we should aim at is the 
well-being of all that portion of mankind whom 
we can practically affect, we moan the same 
thing as the utilitarian when he speaks of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
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blit it is put ill a less misleading vvay.” State 
interference in aeoordanco witli this princifde 
will permit of the realisation of the individual, 
and will not restrict liberty. “There is no 
necessary or absolute antithesis between state 
action and individual liberty. . . . All salutary 
state action must be such as will give individuals 
as far as possible the opportunity of realising 
their physical, intellectual, and moral capacities. 

In a genuine and honestly w’orked democratic 
state, state action and individual liberty will 
no longer bo opi)osing principles, as they are 
under desi)otisni tempered by partial anarchy ; 
inilividual liberty will exist, not in spite of, 
but by means of state action.” 

'riie chief writings of Hitclne are: essay on 
“'rhe Rationality of History” to the volume of 
essays on Philosophical Criticism edited by Seth 
and Haldane, 1883.—Translation into English | 
(.'dong with Tjodge and Matheson) of Bluntsclili's 
Thcorif of the StaUf 1889. — Dativinism and 
PiiliticSf 1889.— Principle of State Interference^ 

1891.— Darmn ami Hegel, 1893.— Natural Rights, 
1895.— Studies in Political and Social Ethics, 

1902.— Plato,\WL—Philosophical (edited, 

with memoir, by Robert Latta), 1905.—He con¬ 
tributed to Mind, The Philosophical Review, 
and The International Journal of Ethics, and 
wrote papers for the Aristotelian Society, j. n. j. 

ROOKE, .loiiN (1780-1850), originally a 
fanner, was led by the political events of 1811 
and 1812 to ])ublish in i\\o Farmers Joimiai 
of 181*1, 1S15, n]»wards of lifty essays on the 
(MsnuMnic basis of ICngli.sb prosperity. The 
.snbslanco of these ho jniblishcd in 1824, an An 
Jmimry info the Principles of Notional JPealfh, 
illustrated Irg (he Political Economy of the British 
Empire, I’rofessor Seligtuan says, in his article 
“On some neglected British Economists” (AVo- 
nomie Journal, 1903), that Rookowas “the first 
to lay down the rule of marginal cost as a uni¬ 
versal prim^iplc," and “that the doctrine of 
nuit was devel«»p(Ml practically simultaneously 
hy MaIi'I'imis, Wkmt, Tokukns, and Rooko in 
18M.” To make his title to Iiaving been the 
first to ])Ut forward these opinions clear, Rooke 
wrot.' Iho Claim to the Original Pnhlication of 
certain new Principles in Political Economy in a 
IjCffcr to E. J). Da cenporf, Fsq.^ fioinlon, 1825, 
l{<)(»ke was a strong supporter of Tree Trudo, 

HUtSKIN, John (1819-1900), first known 
as a writer on art, was drawn into the discussion 
of economics by study of the social and political 
conditions which he deemed reipiisitc for the 
pnxbiet ion of great works of art. The point of 
transition is best seen in cb. vi. of vol. ii. (1853) 
of The Stones of Venice (separately imblisbod 
1854 as On the Nature of Cothic Architecture 
and herein of the True Functions of the JV&rkman 
in Art; reissued from the Kelmscott press 
with an introduction by William Morris, 1892). 
As the friend ami disciple of Carlyle, Rnskin’s 
criticism of the economic doctrines and inethoilg, 
current at the time, followed tlie lines of his 


master ; in denunciation of the abstraction of 
iho “economic man,” and of society bound by 
the “nexus of cash payments,” in protests 
against laissezfaire and unrestricted competition, 
and in exhortations for social reorganisation 
under “captains of industry.” These criti¬ 
cisms were all contained in Ifnto this Last, and 
were reiterated in the opening letters of Fors 
Glavigera, which Carlyle applauded tls “ fierce 
lightning bolts poured into the black world of 
anarchy all around him ” ((7 o?t. of Carlyle and 
Emerson, ii. 352). Riiskiii’s protest against the 
egoistic basis of abstract political economy was 
accompanied by criticisms of some of its specific 
doctrines. He insisted on the substitution, for 
exchange value, of a biological basis in discus* 
sions of wealth ; “ there is no wealth but life ” 
{l/nto this Last, § 77), “intrinsic value is the 
absolute power of anything to support life” 
(fluncra Pulvcris, § 13). Also wealth is rela¬ 
tive to the capacity of the man, or the society, 
to use it, and he coined the word illth to 
express the negative condition (ib. § 37). The 
“faultless detinition of wealth” was to be 
found, he said, in Xenophon: “Things are 
only property to the man who knows how to 
n.se them ” (see his preface to a translation 
of The Economist of Xknoi*iiok, issued as vol. 
i. in his Bibliotheca Paslorum). Ho devoted 
many pages to a destructive criticism of the 
doctrine that “a demand for commodities is 
not a demand for labour” {Unto this Last, § 
76, and Fors, Letter 2), and insisted on tlio 
importance of the theory of consumption. In 
these respects the validity of Rnskin’s criticisms 
is now widely admitted ; but, unmindful of his 
own conception, that wealth can bo increased 
by placing the right things in the right hands, 
he went on to assert that there can be no profit 
in exchange {c.g,, Unto this Last, § 67, and Fors, 
Letter 45, § 82). In his earlier essays he 
attacked exorbitant rates of interest (Munera 
Pulvcris, § 98) ; in bis later, he denounces all 
interest as “usury” and illegitimate. His 
denunciation of machinery is often somewliat 
misunderstood. He held that the use of steam 
to do what could be done by agency of wind 
and water was a waste both of natural force and 
of human life ; but lie hoped great things from 
the development of electricity (Lectures on Art, 
§ 123, and Fors, Letter 44), 

Jxuskin essayed to be a social reformer as 
well as an economist, and started a “Guild of 
St. George” to bring the people back to tlie 
land, and to educate and sustain them there 
under ideal conditions of his own devising. 
His studies in Utopia are contained in I'hne 
and Title and Fors Clamgera. The story of Ins 
actual .attem])ts at realisation, which amounted 
to no great things, is told in the Introduction 
to vol. XXX. of his complete works (1907). Of 
more importance has been bis inllnence in the 
fiubl of politico. His economic ideas led him in 
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1862 to advocate^ free compiilaoiy education ; 
teclinical schools, in connection with which the 
State, without any attempt to establish mono¬ 
polies, would set standards of ** exemplary work ” 
and “pure and true substance ”; state provision 
for the unemployed by labour colonics (with 
penal work for those who “could work if they 
would ”); and a reform of the Poor Law, Ho 
was an eaniost advocate, at the sauie date, of 
old-age pensions for “soldiers of the ploug^i- ! 
share as well as soldiers of the sword” {I'ol j 
Econ. of Art^ § 15). He also urged fixed ‘V un.is I 
in all employments. He w as opposed to land 
nationalisation, but insisted v\\)on the principles, 
“The land to those who can use it,” and “ Wy 
whomsoever held to be made the most uf” (sec 
Time and Tide, § 151). His Unto this Last 
has had a very wide circnlation, both in its 
complete form an<l in a penny pamphlet of 
extracts from it called The Lights of Labour^ 
and many of the labour leaders of to-day have 
been among his readers (see Remew of Revieics^ 
June 1906). Ruskin’s treatment of economic 
subjects is very discursive, and there are few 
of liis later hooks in which some discussion of 
tliem is not to bo found. .The following aro 
those whicli deal principally, or largely, wdth 
them:— 

1. The Politiml Economy of Art^ 1857 (re¬ 
issued, with ad<litional matter, in 1880 as A Joy 
for Ever and Us Price in the Market), 2. Unto 
this Lastf four essays in the Cornhill MagamiCt 
1860 j collected, with ji Iditions, 1862 (translated 


SAINT-MARC, Henri (1854-1896), an 
economist of much ability and promise. lie had 
very shortly be lore his death been appointed 
to deliver a course of lectures on the history 
of economic theories at the University of Paris. 

His principal works are: £tvde historiqne et 
juritliqne sur Ventreprise dn canal du Mui% 1888, 
—Etude sur Venseign&ment de Vi,co7wmic politique 
dans les UniversiUs AUeniagne et d'Auirichey 
1892.—lie also translated Cossa’s Primi Elementi 
di Scienza delle Finanze into French, and con¬ 
tributed many magazine article.?, in jiarticular to 
the Reme d*A!conomie Politique j c<Uted by Professor 
Gide, who discu.sses Saint-Marc in an article puh- 
li.shed in that periodical, November 1896. 

SEMINAR. Sec Commerce, Faculty of, 
IN THE University of Birmingham. 

SI DG WICK, Henry (3 let May 1838- 
28th August 1900), was born at Skipton in 
Yorkshire, where his father, the Rev. William 
Sidgwick, was headmaster of the Grammar 
School. After a brilliant career at Rugby, 
ho entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
October 1855. In 1859 he was Senior Classic, 
Senior Chancellor’s Medallist, and a Wrangler. 
In October 1859 he was elected to a Trinity 


into French, German, and Italian, 1902). 3. Gold: 
a JJialog^tc (written 1863 in reply to J. E. Cairnes 
in MacmiUan*s Mag, Nov, 1863, not printed 
till 1891). 4, “Essays on Political Economy,” 

FrasePs Mag. 1862-63 ; collected, with additions, 
as AL'.nera Pvlveris, 1872. 5. Time and Tide 
by Weave and Tyne^ 1867. 6. Notes on the 

General Pnnciples qf Employment for the DcstU 
tute ami Criminal Classes, 1868 (reprinted, with 
additions, in The Queen of the 1869). 7. 
Pars Glavigera, Letters to the Workmen and 
Ldijourers of Great Britain, 1871-1884. 8. 

“ Uoi le anti its Economies” in the Contemporai'y 
Reo., May 1873 (reprinted in On the Old Road, 
1885). 9. “Usury” in the Contemporary Rev., 
February 1880 (siinihirly reprinte«l). 10. Intro¬ 
duction to 11. J. Sillar’s Usury and the English 
Bishops, 1885 (similarly repriutod). 

Of the writings in the above list, No. 1 is in vol. 
xvi. of The WvrJcs of Ruskin: Library edition ; 
while Nos. 2-6 and 8 are collected in vol. xvii. of 
the same, with a large number of letters to the 
daily press on economic subject s, and an expository 
introduction. In vol. xxvii. of the sante there 
is a similar introduction dealing with the economic 
matter in Fors Clavigera. Among numerous 
other studies of Ruskin as an economic writer 
are:— Joh7i Ruskin, his Life and Work, anti A 
Disciple of Plato, by William Smart, 1883 ; John 
Ruskin, Economist, by Patrick Geddes, F.K.S., 
1884 ; “Ruskin as a Political Economist,” by 
F. J. Stimson in Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(Bo.ston, 1888); John Ruskin, Social Reformer, 
by J. A. Hobson, 1898 ; and “Lessons from 
liuskin,” by C. S. Devas in Economic Journal, 
March 1898. E. T. o. 


Fellowsliip; and at the early age of twenty- 
one he settled down to the work of a University 
teacher, which was destined to constitute the 
main occupation of his life. At first he held a 
Lectureship in Classics, but this was exchanged 
in 1867 for a Lectureship in Moral Science, and 
ho soon became tlio acknowledged head of the 
Moral Sciences School in Cambridge. In 1869 
—two years before the passing of the Act for the 
Abolition of Tests—he resigned his Fellowship 
and Assistant Tutorship at Trinity on account of 
scruples which he felt in regard to the religious 
tests then in force ; but ho retained his lecture¬ 
ship, and was thus enabled to continue his 
work at Cambridge, though with a considerably 
diminished income. ^Appointed in 1875 to a 
Praelectorship in Moral and Political Philosophy 
at Trinity College, in 1883 ho was elected 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philo.sophy in 
the University. This post he held until within 
a few months of his death. In 1876 he married 
Eleanor Mildred Balfour, a granddaughter of 
the second Marquess of Salisbury. 

In his college and university teaching 
Sidgwick covered a wide field, giving courses 
of a varied character bn ethics, metaphysics, 
political science, and political economy. At 
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the sauu; time lie did not limit himself to purely 
teaching' work, lie was one of tlic leaders in 
tho academic reorganisation which followed 
the coming into force, in 1882, of tho statutes 
framed by the University Commission of 1877 ; 
and the development of new st>idies, which 
dated from the establishment of the Moral 
Sciences and Natural Sciences Triposes in 1861, 
owed much not merely to his initiative and 
influence, hut also to his generosity in tem- 
])orarily endowing new ])Osts at critical periods. 
In promoting the higher education of women 
at Cambridge, and more particularly in the 
fotindation of Newnham College, of which his 
wife afterwards became Principal, he was one of 
the moving spirits, lie devoted much attention 
to investigating the phenomena of “spiritual¬ 
ism,” chiefly in connection with the Society 
for Psychical Research, of which ho was the 
first jiresident. Another suliject in which he 
took great interest was tlie organisation of 
juivatc cliarity, and the formation of tlie 
(Jambridgo Charity Organisation Society was 
mainly duo to his initiative. 

Although for nearly forty years little of 
imi)ortanco liappened in the University of 
Cambridge with whic.h Sidgwick had not some 
c.oncern, his life a])ait from academic affairs 
was an uneventful one. It was a very beautiful 
life, ins]>ired by a singularly high sense of duty, 
ami realising in a ])ecnliar degree tho ideal of 
plain living and high thiidiing. Apart from 
liis writings, Sidgwick exerted a wide personal 
influcmu^, and his eounsed was much sought 
after on many questions. As a talker, he had 
(leservedly a high reputation. IIis personal 
charm was great, and in all socinl intercourse 
he was kindly, courteous, and considerate. 

Sidgwick’s first work of importance, and on 
the whole his greatest work, was The Methods 
of Kthim. In this work the methods of egoism, 
intnitionism, and ntililarianism are discussed, 
and the most striking ii’sults readied are the 
relations hronght out hetween these different 
methods. Sidgwiek is l'ro(|Ucntly described as 
a utilitarian: so far as this description is 
aceurate, it needs to he snp])lementod by the 
statement that ho was a ntiliUrian niion an 
intuitionist basis. As regards the tinal recon¬ 
ciliation of ntililarijinism and egoism, he admits 
that lio cannot offer a s<dution apart from tlio 
assnm[)tion of a “sanction,” tho validity of 
which cannot be established on ethical grounds 
alone. His other ethical works are mentioned 
at tho cmi of this article. 

Sidgwick’s general attitude as a metaphysician 
was critical and negative, and his special 
antagonism to Kant and tho transeeiulental 
scliool is shown in a volume published after 
liis deatli containing cours(\s of lectures on the 
metaphysics of Kant and 'P. II. Orecn. Anotlier 
volume, also pnhlisln'd postlmmously, contains 
lectures on the scope of philosophy, and its 


relations to other studies, especially psychology, 
liistory, sociology. 

Political philosophy was treated by Sidgwick 
from the analytical and deductive standpoint 
in The Elements of PoliiicSj and from the 
evolutionary standpoint in The Developnunt of 
Earcepean Polity. 

In political economy, Sidgwick’s work was 
mainly of an analytical and dedu(;tive character, 
liis general view of the proper method of 
economic science was that it varies with the 
department or aspect of the science under con¬ 
sideration ; and he held that in the treatment 
of the theory of production, the deductive 
element is necessarily subordinate. For the 
determination of the fundamental laws of dis¬ 
tribution and exchange, however, he maintained 
the general legitimacy of the deductive and 
hypothetical method, recognising at tho same 
time the need for specific experience in the 
aiiplication of economic laws to concrete cas(‘s. 
In a letter to a friend he once remarked on tho 
[ilcasiiro that he derived from political economy 
as an intellectual exercise ; and his own 
Principles of Political Economy^ with its subtle 
analyses and acute criticisms, must always ho 
a source of intellectual enjoyment to a reader 
whose own bent of mind is deductive and critical. 
As an exercise in deductive reasoning, and in 
the analysis and balancing of arguments and 
counter arguments, there are few works that 
afford a more admirable intellectual discipline 
for tlie student. 

The work contains some striking analyses of 
fundamental economic conceptions, such as 
wealth, value, capital. Sidgwick lield that 
economists, generally speaking, were inclined 
to underrate the importance of scckiny for the 
best definition of each cardinal term, and to 
overrate the importance of fimiing it. lie 
remarks that “what wo gain by discussing a 
definition is often but slightly represented in 
the superior fitness of tho formula that we 
ultimately adopt ; it consists chiefly in tho 
greater clearness and fulness in which the 
characteristics of the matter to which the 
formula refers have been brought before the 
mind in the process of seeking for it.” Judged 
l)y the standard here proposed, Sidgwick’s own 
discussions of definitions must bo pronounced 
thoroughly successful. 

His treatment of the theories of distrihiition 
and exchange is based primarily on J. S. Mill’s 
treatise. But he did not leave Mill’s doctrines 
as ho found them. His mind was pre-eminently 
critical, and indeed his criticisms of his own 
conclusions tended to restrict his production of 
I constructive work. Mr. Bryce remarks of him 
I that “his natural bent was to distinst all that 
was obvious and to discover Haws in every 
accepted doctrine.” Thus every position taken 
by Mill is subjected by Sidgwick to searcliing 
criticism, and at every point corrections and 
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liinitatimis are introduced. Tlie progress is no 
uoubt froin coinparative simplicity, or at least 
apparent simplicity, to complexity ; and this 
work of Sidgwick’s, like his other works, is 
dilhcult reading. 

One of the most original portions of tho 
Irinciples is tho theory of international yalues 
therein set forth. Tho view of Mill and 
Oaiknks was that the peculiarity of tho 
theoretical determination of international values 
dependi upon the imperfect mobility of labour 
and capital between diiferent countries, whereby 
cost ol production is prevented from determining 
tlie normal value of imported commodities. 
Sidgwick holds, in opposition to this view, 
that the peculiarity depends primarily not on 
the imperfect mobility of labour and capital, 
but on the cost of carriage between diiferent 
countries. Take two countries, Kngland and 
Spain, and suppose that, after trade is established 
between them, there is at least one com¬ 
modity -say corn—which is produced in both 
counlricis. Then, according to Mill’s general 
theory of value, “the relative values of cloth 
and corn in England must bo determined by 
their comparative costs of production ; and, 
again, tho relative values of coni and wine in 
Spain must bo determined in tho same way.” 
Hence, if we su])poso cost of carriage eliminated, 
“tho values of botli cloth and wine relatively 
to corn, and therefore relatively to each other, 
must bo as much detenuined by cost of produc¬ 
tion as tho values of liome commodities are,” 
although it does not of course follow that 
the cloth and wine will exchange for each 
other ill proportion to their respective costs. 
Sidgvvick goes on to show how the problem 
is altered wlien cost of carriage is no longer 
supposed to bo eliminated. 

Ill addition to the sciew'e of political economy, 
Sidgwick recognises, in the Introduction to the 
rrindplcSj an art of political economy, which 
he describes as concenicd mainly with the 
theory of what ought to bo done by government 
to improve production and distribution, and to 
provide for governmental expenditure ; tlie art 
includes also the consideration of tho general 
principles of distributive justice, and of the 
principles that ought to govern private conduct 
in Gcoiioinic matters. Tlio great value of 
Sidgwick’s treatment ofthe.se practical problems 
is admitted by critics who do not find his 
treatment of theoretical economic problems 
altogether to their taste. In weighing judicially 
the iidvantages and disadvaiitage.s of given 
courses of action, Sidgwick was unrivalled ; and 
tlio whole discussion is marked in a higli 
degree by practical wisdom. 

[The following is a chronological list of Sidgwick’s 
works, tiniitiing magazine articles and reviews, 
etc. :— The Methods of Ethics^ 1874 (6th edition, 
ditferingiii important respects from the 1st, 1901); 
The Principles of PolitkaZ Economyy 1883 (3rd 


edition, 1001 ); Outlines of the History of Ethics 
for Eiuflish Readc"'\ 1886 (5tli edition, 1902); 
The Elements of Politicly 1891 (2ud edition, 1897); 
Practical Ethic\ 1898 ; Philosophijy its Scope and 
UelationSy 1902 ; Lectures on the Ethics of T, If. 
(jreeiiy If. Spencery and J. Marlinrauy 1902 ; The 
Development of European Polityy 1003 ; Mis- 
cellaneous Essays and AddresseSy 1901 ; Lectures 
I on the Philosophy of Kant and other Philosophical 
Lectures and Essaysy 1905, T1 • ^ast five of these 
works were published posthumously. To this 
Dictionary Sidgwick contributed the articles on 
EcCNOMIO SciKNCB AND ECONOMICS, vol. i. *, 
PoLi.ioAL Economy, Scope and Method ; 
Political Economy and Ethics, vol. iii. A 
Memoir of Henry Sidywick by Arthur Sidgwick 
and Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick was published iu 
1906.] j. N. K. 

SILVEH, PllODUCTlON ANI> OoiNAOE OF, 
1896-1910. In continuation of the article, 
Silver, Discovbiues of, which gave the 
annual average production of line silver to 
tho year 1805, the following statement con¬ 
tinues tho total for the fifteen years from 1896- 
1910 


Production of Silver in the JForld since ISOO, 



I'inu 

(Jorninercial 

Coining 


OlUlCOH. 

Value. 

Value. 


K, 


.£ 

isor* 

157,061,370 

21,171,860 

40,613,840 

1807 

160,421,082 

10,250,540 

41,482,600 

1808 

160,055,253 

10,948,520 

43,715,360 

1800 

168,337,453 

20,200,520 

43,52!>,640 

1000 

173,501,364 

21,625,280 

44,888,240 

1001 

173,011,283 

20,761,340 

44,738,260 

1002 

162,763,483 

17,252,040 

42,088,380 

1003 

167,680,322 

18,110,440 

43,362.080 

1004 

164,105,266 

19,046.660 

42,458,580 

iOO.') 

172,317,688 

21,022,740 

44,558,000 

loot) 

^ 165,054,407 

22,344,220 

42,*>80,760 

1007 

184,206,084 

24,315,420 

47,633,320 

1008 

203,131,404 

21,731,020 

52,526,000 

1900 

210,453;43l 

21,880,640 

54,420,280 

1010 

222,870,362 

24,070,01(.> 

57,033,460 


2,054,160,222 

312,042,080 

(586,330,600 


The coinage of the world for the same ])criod 
has been as billows 


CohuKje of Silcer in the I For Id ISOG-JOIO. 



Fine Ounces. 

Coining Value. 

1806 

123,304,2.30 

31,908,005 

1897 

129,775,082 

.33,558,001 

1898 

115,461,020 

29,856, .587 

1899 

128,566,167 

33,245,393 

1900 

143,362,948 

37,071,631 

1001 

107,430,666 

27,782,378 

1002 

140,826,725 

38,743,072 

1003 

161,159,508 

136,518,406 

42,350,166 

1{>04 

35,301,720 

1005 

1.34,062,314 

34,666,610 

1006 

120,330,501 

31,118,003 

1007 

171,561,400 

41,.363,375 
.30.137,700 

1008 

151,352,824 

HMIO 

87,728,951 

22,685,466 

1910 

78,786,842 

21,783,123 


1,039,335,083 

503,580,338 
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Tlio coniinorcial value, as will be observed, 
did'ers lar|,;ely from the coining value. 

The increased use of gold as standard renders 
it impossible to give any closer estimate. In 
the United States, where tlie gold standard was 
adopted in 1900, it is snggestcfl that the limit 
of the stock of siilisidiary silver coin in that 
country should be raised to $120,000,000 
(£24,000,000), ami there appears to be no good 
reason why the coinage of silver dollar jdcccs 
should not altogether cease, and in that country 
the entire stock of silver bullion on hand be 
used for the subsidiary coins. 

Tile r<‘CoinJige of the older coins in France 
and (h'l inany since lOOIihas ber-n considerable. 

'rims in Kraimc the value of the recoinage of 
silver has ln*cn in— 


£ 


I'.IOS 


T.tOl 

. . 'ISO.OOO 

iimr. 

417,7.^S 

I'.KIC) 

i25,r{c.o 

K.«>7 

‘234,IGG 

I'.'OS 

. , r.‘ 2 ‘ 2 ,ni 

v.m 

4‘20„370 

I'.tlO 

774,.^71 


3,ir.7,r.or) 


'riiis \v:is all in ]»icces of less than 5 francs, 
and was almost entirely met from the rccoinage 
of old cdins, principally r» franc pieces. 

In tji'rmany the value of tlu^ rec.oinag«*sduring 
the years l!)6:i to 1908 was as follows:— 


£ 




. ,3,00fi,0.V2 

I'.'lVt 



I'.Ki:) 


, 3,4‘2(>,‘2S8 

1 !•()(; 


. LM»4.3,‘274 

v!'os 


! ’ll7isil 


l(s77l,r.f>7 

'fhis was dcrivctl entirely from old coin, and 
was, except for a small amnunt, used for coins 
below tin* value of .h marhs. 

|See (lOfU), TIIK InCUKASK TN TIIK PjlODUCTION 
OK, Appendix.] 

SMALfi llObDlNdS. An increase in the 
number of small agiieull ural holdings has been 
very widi’ly advoeativl in recent years, witli tho 
olijcct of alfording further opportunities of 
advancement to the rural ])opulation, and of 
jilaeing .some chick on the migration to the 
tiovns. Kxperinieiits have been made in many 
]>arts of the country by public-spirited land¬ 
lords and ]»hilanthropic associations, many of 
which have attained a considerable measure of 
suecesv, but there is still much dilfcrencc of 
Opinion ;is to whether under the existing con¬ 
ditions, fiscal and other, allei ting agriculture, a 
large, extension of small holdings is likely to 
)trove an economic success. Various attempts 
have been made by the riCgi-slature to facilitate 
their establi.sliment, but hitherto with no 
appreciable result (see Smat.t, Holdings Act, 
1>'92), until following an iuipiiry by a .Depart¬ 
mental Committee of the Hoard of Agriculture 


in 1906 [Cd. 3277], the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act 1907 was passed and came 
into o])eration on Jan. 1, 1908. 

During a great part of last century there was 
a very general consensus of opinion, largely 
based on the teaching of John Stuart Mill 
and the observations of Arthur Yuuno, in 
favour of the creation of Pea.sant Propriei ors 
(q.v.), but, in recent years, the experience of 
such a system both at home and abroad, and the 
opportunities wdiich it oilers for mortgages and 
uneconomic subdivision, convinced many of 
those interested in the subject that a tenancy 
with a reasonable security of tenure, oilers a 
better chance of success to small holders than 
ownership. Accordingly the Act of 1907 has 
a strong bias towards letting rather than selling 
.small bohlings, but the results since have not 
yet made the matter clear. 

'Fhe machinery of the Act consists of a careful 
combination of State initiative and local manage¬ 
ment, tho duty of providing small holdings 
being placed on the County (^mncils, while a 
central authority is set up to supervi.so and 
control their work. The Small Holdings 
(k)inmis.sioners, apjiointed by the Board of 
Agriculture, are entra.sted with the duty of 
ascertaining the demand for small holdings. 
They report to tho Board, wdio may reipiire the 
County Council to prepare a scheme for provid¬ 
ing the small holding.s needed. If the County 
Council unreasonably refuse to net, the Board 
may order tho Comnnssioncr.s to prepare a 
sebemo and to carry it out, tlio cost being 
(4iarged against tho County Council. If tlio 
Commissioners, acting in default of the County 
Council, incur a loss the Board m.ay pay the 
whole or part of the loss, and if a County 
Council incurs a loss in carrying out a .scheme 
the Board jiay half of the loss. 

The Board arc themselves empo’W’crcd to estab¬ 
lish small holdings with the object of demon- 
straiing their feasibility on an economic basis, 
and they may out of the funds at their disjiosal 
j>ay to the County Councils the whole or part of 
the expenses of the acquisition of land (other 
than the purchase price, compensation, or rent). 

The period for the repayment of loans rai.sed 
by County Councils for the pnrcha.so of land 
may be extended to eighty years, and they are 
enabled to borrow from the Public Works Loans 
rommissioners on very favourable terms. Com- 
puhsory juiwers for the purchase and hiring of 
land for small holdings are conferred on County 
(councils, and they may delegate any of their 
pow’ers to borough or urban District Councils. 
Land near towns may be hired at its agi’iciiltnral 
value, the landlord being given a right of re¬ 
sumption for building, mining, or industrial 
purposes. The Board of Agriculture and County 
Councils may give grants to Co-operative 
Societies and credit banks, and County Councils 
may let land to philantliro]>ic associations formed 
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for the encouragement of small holdings. Land 
acquired compulsorily may only be let to tenants, 
but if acquired by iigreement it may be either 
let or sold under the provisions of the Act of 
1892. 

Experience alone can show how far the 
establishment of small holdings will bo an eco- 
nomic success, but it may be said that the n- 
ditinns at the timowheii the Act was i)as.~.. d '.\ -n*, | 
in mmiy districts, favourable. It is , . »t=ai>le ' 
that in the first instance the chief use inaac of 
the facilities given by the Act will he in the 
direction of letting accommodation land to those 
who have already some employinont which does 
not occupy their whole time. The aetjuisitioii 
of small pieces of land greatly increases the 
inosperity of this class, and from it should 
develop in future the small holders \)roper. It 
seems likely also that the enormous increase in 
recent years in the demand for such articles as 
dairy produce, eggs, bacon, poultry, vegetables, 
and fruit, otters an opportunity to the home 
producer which can best he taken advantage of 
by the more intensive culture (:cec Intensive 
Cultivation) usually practised on small hold 
iugs as compared with ' large farms. The 
experience of Denmark, where two-thirds of the 
agricultural land is devoted to field crops, as 
compared with only one-third in this country 
and where every 1000 acres occupies seventy 
three persons in agriculture, as compared with 
thirty-six in this country, is a striking testimony 
to the advantages of iiitersive cultivation under 
a small-holding system. It is true that the 
growth of co-operative methods has been an 
important factor in the success of small holdings 
in Denmark, but it is essentially in small hold¬ 
ing countries that co-operation has found an 
environment favourable to its growth, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the same process 
will be repeated if small holdings are established 
to any considerable extent in this country. 
It is, of course, impossible that the whole of 
the food-stuffs now imported from abroad can 
economically be produced at home, but there 
is a considerable margin which might be sup¬ 
plied, and as to which the small holder in this 
country is at no disadvantage as regards soil 
or climate with his principal competitors abroad, 
while he has the advantage of proximity to 
markets. 

Many social reformers are keen advocates of 
small holdings on the ground of the collateral 
advantages which would accrue to the nation 
from the establishment of a vigorous and healthy 
peasant class on the soil in greater numbers 
than exist at present, and by this means they 
hope to mitigate the evils of town life and 
the physical degeneration consequent upon it. 
But it is evident that it would be fatal to 
encourage such hopes, unless it can be shown 
that small holdings will prove not only self- 
supporting, but also a more profitable and 


siu;c(\ssful aysteni of land cultivation than that 
whi« li has been customary in this country for 
the last century. 

One of the principal obstacles in tlie way of 
the for nation of small holdings by private 
landowners has always been the > creased cost 
of equipment neci'ssary in con parisoii with 
what is required for large farms. This dilliculty 
will, howe. er, be largely overcome if the work 
is undertaken by local authorities with the use 
of pul'ic credit, and experience has shown that 
the additional rent involved can be well afforded 
by the small holder in view of the increased 
productiveness of the land inidcr intensive 
cultivation. 

In estimating the possibility mI the successful 
establishment of small holdings there are a 
number of considerations which must bo borne 
in mind. The more impoviaiit conditions of 
success are suitable .soil, favourable climate, 
accessibility to markets, security of tenure, 
rights of common grazing, and tl\e possibility 
of obtaining piece-work employment in the 
neighbourhood ; but none of these are so im¬ 
portant as the selection of suitable men, prefer¬ 
ably tbosd with a small amount of capital. If 
the right men can be ibund, success may be 
attained in the absence of practically all the 
other conditions, and even under what appear 
to be the most unfavourable circumstances. 

[See text of Small Holdings and Allotments 
Ad, 1907.— Report of Select Gonimittee, 1890, 
(H.C. 223).— Report of Departmental Committee, 
1906 (Cd. 3277).—Impey, Three Acres and a Cow, 
1885.—Moore, Back to the Land, 1893.—Pratt, 
The Organisation of Agriculture, 1905, and The 
Transition in Agriculture, 1906,—Collings, Land 
Reform, 1906.—Macdonald, Systems of Land 
Tenure, 1906.—Adams, Garden City and Agri¬ 
culture, 1907.—Craigio, article in R. A, S, M, 
Journal, 1906.—Kebbel, TheAgricsdtural Labourer, 
1907.—Gilbcy, Farms and Small Holdings, 1907. 
—Green, How I loork my Small Farm, 1907.— 
Masterrnan and others, To Colonise England, 
1907.—Jebb, Small Holdings, Murray, 1907.— 
Adams, article in R, S. S. Journal, September, 
1907.] F. L. 0. F. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS: The Need of 
Trained Inquirers into. A remarkable illus¬ 
tration of the turn wliich economic thought 
in this country is taking towards questions of 
social interest is shown by the effort of Bishop 
Gore (then the Bishop of Birmingham), in the 
meeting of tl»e Convocation of the province 
of Canterbury in May 1907, to cause social 
questions to be studied in all the training col¬ 
leges where men are being prepared for Orders 
in the Church of England. 

(1) “ That provision should bo made to assist 
the clergy in the systematic study of social 
relations with special reference to Christian 
principles, and of the ethical character of the 
actual organisation of industrial society, and 
also to call the attention of the authorities of 
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tlic (liocosaii colU'gos and the men who are 
bcin^ traineil for lioly orders to the imporUiiice 
01 this subject.’* 

(2) *‘That in ovision should be made, where 
possible, tor the instruction of Ohurcli workers, 
and especially of district visitors, in tlio 
elements of industrial and sanitary law.” 

(3) “ That more attention shouhl be given in 
the public teaching of the Church to the ex- 
j)osition of the duty of the Christian to his 
neighbour, with special reference to the moral 
character (jf the actual conditions of industrial 
life.” 

ether workers have already been trained for 
these d«itii's, but the recognition of them by a 
large, and fresh class of educated men will no 
doubt awaken a larger number of i)coplc to a 
se.nsc of their social responsibilities. These have 
hitluii'to been frc(pieutly ladies working under 
the (hiarity Organisation Society, who have done 
good stu’vice in the slums of our large cities. The 
Right lion. Charle.s llootli’s book on tlio Labour 
and Life of the People shows what ncoils to be 
done ; and it is a Impcful sign that this work 
is Ixiing continued in other (lircctions. A few 
years ago such a sugg(\stion would never have 
iKien made. 'Dio nan which such a trained 
body of men might be if they were instructed 
in the task they liad to undertake would be 
veiy considerable. The course they would be 
put throiigli might ho compared to tlie instnic 
l ions ill “ First Aid ” which enable the otherwise 
iintr.'unod to assist in simple surgical cases, 
aficidents, and such-like. They would learn 
what dillicultios they might bo expected to 
meet ill visiting the working classes generally, 
and the host way in which they should cope 
willi them and the various organisations from 
whicli tliey might receive assistance. For in- 
staimt!, in dealing with indigent families, by 
wimm gifts of money and clothing nro fre- 
•pieiiUy inisustMl in a manner which renders 
tliem rapidly valueless. T’ho details are in 
numerable, from the supply of boots to largo 
families of children walking long distances to 
scliool, to suggestions alnnit food, old people 
past work, cottage accommodation iusuHicicnt 
or insanitary, d’lius also they would probably 
encounter cases in which it might be better 
that a boy who had committeil some youthful 
otfeiieo sluiuhl he sent to bo tiuiiied for the navy 
or mere.liant service. Suggestions as to the 
course to l)o followed might bo useful to them. 

Again, they miglitiearii tlieextreinodilHciiUy 
of giving assistance in such a manner that the 
rt'cipieut may be ivally hciielited by the gifts 
they recoive since nearly half the poimlation 
of this eountry who reach the ago of sixty 
yi'ars have made no provision for old age. 
It is a very serious accusation against the 
social comlition of any country that .siu-h a 
state i)t things should exist. It must cith 
ariso from extreme poverty, or IVoiii great 


wastefulness, and probably from the latter 
Ljuitc as much as the former. 

As was said in the House of Commons in 
1907, when the projiosal for old-age pensions 
was discussed in that House, great care will have 
to be taken that the proposed measure for relief 
ilocs not land the poorer part of the population 
in lower depths than they at present occupy. 

The first object of such workers as have been 
mentioned must bo to build uj) our national life 
on its social, intellectual, and economic sides. 
This must be done while strengthening the moral 
and industrial character. The problem, which 
is an exceedingly dilficult one to solve, can be 
examined in many ways better in the country 
than in the town. Those who work there 
will soon discover that while they will tind 
some of the elements more obvious in the town, 
they may tind the basis of jiliysical comfort 
oven lower in some respects in the country. 
The people are not without appreciation for 
the comforts of a home, but the home is .often 
very poorly provided with the ordinary requisites 
of life, owing to the depressing etfects of 
poverty. The concentration of population has 
brought with it many difficulties, but tlio 
sap[)iiig the strength of the rural population, 
through weeding out the inhabitants who were 
stronger both in mind and body, lias been 
perhaps more injurious. 

Similar subjects were discussed at the July 
meeting of Convocation (1907), and it may be 
hoped that a fresh impetus will be given to the 
intelligent development of social questions, 
such as the housing problem. The projioscd 
inclusion of medical men in the enquiry is 
encouraging. 

SOCIALISM, Present Position of. 
Socialism, never a precise term, is now used 
even more loosely than it was when the first 
edition of this Dictionary was published. (See 
SociAijsM, vol. iii.) It never designated a con¬ 
sistent body of doctrines. It is now a]>plied to 
very diverse systems. It may mean a disposition 
of mind more than any set of doctrines, hatred 
or dislike of the present economic order of 
things, or desire of change. It is applied to 
advanced forms of Liberalism, to Communism, 
or to Anarchism. The points of likeness between 
the Socialism of Tolstoi, Ruskin, Mr. Wells, 
Marx, Engels, Rodbertus, Hebei, or Hernstein, 
that of the Anarchists (sec Anarch ism) and 
Christian Socialism, the Fabians, the 
Socialists of the Chair, and the Labour 
Party in Australia and New Zealand, are few. 
It has bocoine little more tlian a catch-word 
to indicate a heterogeneous mass of opinions, 
sympathies, and desires. • The late Arnold 
Toynbee was a socialist in one sense ; but, 
a strong believer in the efficacy of the free 
association of free men, and averse to all that 
weakened character or self-reliance, he was 
opposed to many common forms of Socialism. 
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l lie confusion in tlio use of the term is greater 
than it was. Until ] 848, and for some time after, 
there were well-known schools of Socialism, 
whose disciples were more or less faithful to 
St. Simon, Owen, Foukieu, Proudhon, and 
Louis Blanc. For a time Marx exercised a 
wide influcnco. Das Kapital was the Bible of 
Socialism ; it was what the Conlrat Social of 
UoussKAU had been to the 18th century. Even 
in Germany Marx’s inilueuco is no longer vhai 
it was; and elsewhere it has waiUMl. A 
peculiarity of the Socialism of to-day I:- Oiat it 
has few teachers with faithful disciples. 

Another characteristic is that it is taught 
very much by men of letteis, novelists, and 
playwi ighls, who do not attempt to bo consistent 
or complete in their teaching. An epigram, a 
sketch of a character, a situation in a novel, 
a song, a striking presentment of one side of 
the question, with inditlerence to other sides, 
or ignorance of them, take the place of argil- 
numt. There is a return to the methods of the 
writers of the New Atlantis and the City of the 
Sun (sec Bacon ; Campanklla ; Utopias). 
Dr. Stein (in Die Sociale Fragct p. 333) hau 
pointed out that since. socialists attained 
practical power in the Press and Parliament, 
Socialism has advanced chiefly by means o 
epithets and catch-words. 

A detinition applicable to all forms of modcri 
Socialism is out of the question. A few mai 
be cited to show their di versity. “ The organisa¬ 
tion and conduct of iJ»o necessary industries o 
the country, and the appropriation of all formi 
of economics, rent of laud and capital by th' 
nation as a whole, through the most suitabl 
public authorities, parochial, municiiial, pro 
vincial, or central” (Fabian Society, cited b; 
Mr. Kcir Haidic). “The aim of Socialism i 
to organise a collective existence for liumaiiity 
—to replace the lower, the physically disordered 
struggle for existence, by the higher, th 
intelligently ordered, CO- operation for existence’ 
(2'he llcligion of Socialism, by E. B. Bax, p 
80). J’appclle socialismetoute tendanceayan 
pour objot regalit6 r^elle entre Ics homines' 
(Kaguct, Le Socialisme avant 1789, p. 1).— I 
detinition, by the way, equally applicable t< 
coinmunism. “ Nous appellerons doctriiici 
socialistes les doctrines qui estiment pouvoi: 
abolir la misfere par line r^forme du droit’ 
(Andlcr in his OrUjines du Socialisme d*fltat a 
Alleinagne, quoted by M. Pareto, ii. 81). Bisho] 
Wcstcott delined Socialism as “ the opposite o 
Individualism. , . . The method of Socialisi 
is co-operation; the method of Individiialisi 
is competition.” Socialism may mean “tlv 
mitigation of the harshest inequalities in tli 
present distribution of wealth ” (Sidgwick’s 
ments of Polities, 152). “ Au xioiiit de vii 

philosophiqiie, le socialisme est line reaction de 1 
collectivito centre Piiidividualisme, iin retour ai 
pjiss4 ” (Le Bon, Psychologie du Socialisme, p. 7) 


(For other definitions of Socialism see 
'.wnweracy versus Socialism, cliap. ii., Ma.x 
Ilirsch (1901), and ai)pcndix to Keir Hardie, 
From Serfdom to Socialism* For ci iticisni of the 
term, Staiumlor, Wirtschaft und JtcJit, p. 45, 
and Durkheim, Eemce Philosophiquc., 30, p. 50C.) 

Many modern writers, dissatisfied with the 
loose use of the word, seek to give it precision. 
One group of writers would ’ entify it with a 
movement towards closer uuioii among men ; 
they describe it as no acculent, hut an inevitable 
:ep in the evolution of society ; the creation of 
new form of society ; the result of the growth 
f altruism ami greater sympathy with the poor 
and weak ; a now eoiiceptiou of the objects of 
the State, each person being n-garded as a j)art 
of a whole for the good of which ho should 
work. This group is sonuTimes ilcsignatcd 
Ethical Socialists. One class of writers habitu¬ 
ally describe ^Socialism as t lu* next stage in the 
evolution of property. Aiufiljcr group, seeking 
to connect Socialism with Darwinism ami the 
struggle for existence, sec in this movement 
an illustration of the truth that history is the 
record of a struggle between classes. It was 
once the tprn of the aristocracy to he supreme. 
Then it was the turn of the middle class. 
Now Comes the turn of the proletariat, and 
•Socialism is its cllort to triumph. In the 
view of Marx, Socialism is the a})plication to 
economics of a scientitic theory of value ; llio 
Mehrwerth (surplus value) is the creation of 
labour; Socialism would give it to its makers. 
In certain parts of the literature of modern 
Socialism are attempts, for the most part some¬ 
what vague, to lind a biological explanation of 
it. One of the earliest of such attempts is 
Sclialfle's Bau und Lehen des socialen Koiyers ; 
one of the latest is to be found in Mr. J. Ii, 
Macdonald's Socialism and Society. Tlio claims 
of Socialism to be in accordance with modern 
science are rejected by writers of whom Ziegler 
is a representative ; its methods and results are 
declared to be opposed to those of science {Die 
'Naturwissenschaft und die sodaldcmokratische 
Theorie). 

One class of so-called scientific socialists 
contend that the maximum productiveness, 
wdiich they generally admit was once attainable 
under a system of private property, is no 
longer so attainable ; tliat the appropriation of 
the means of production by private persons 
may now involve a diminution of the aggregate 
wealth ; that producers who are monopolists 
may have dii interest in limiting production ; 
that there may be a conflict between maximum 
profit and maximum production. They argue 
that the interest of the private owner as, for 
example, to the plantingof woods, which reciuircs 
for maturity many years, or the working of 
mines by a wasteful generation may be opposed 
to the permanent interests of society. The 
great amount of wealth which private property, 
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it is argued, has produced will make the transi¬ 
tion to Socialism easier. 

Now, as always, two classes of socialists are 
to be noted; (a) those who rely upon tlie 
State as the instrument for canying out the 
changes which they desire, which is tlie pre¬ 
valent class to-day ; (b) those who are opposed to 
State intervention, and who trust to the action 
of individuals iuHiienced by higher considera¬ 
tions than the desire of gain ; the latter class 
including groups of persons who see in co-opera¬ 
tion the s[iread of the Christian virtues, and a 
higher conception of citizenship, the way to a 
rci^onstruction of society. By a striking paradox 
the only section of the believers in self-help 
viewed with favour by the State socialists consists 
of those most removed from them in doctrine, 
i.e. Anarchists, such as Bakounin, Iteclus, 
Krapotkin, or the late Mr. Auboron Herbert, 
who regard the State as an evil, or at best an 
organisation to be endured only for a time. 

M. Pareto (^Les Syslcmcs Social?stes^ i. 110) 
suggests a classilieation of socialists according 
to the degrees to which they admit the exist¬ 
ence of private property as justifiable, and he 
dividers them into throe classes: (1) those who 
would forthwith abolish private property. 
'I'his is a class at present comparatively rave. 
Tile socialists who hold with Proudhon “pro¬ 
perty is thelt,” or with Saint Just “ L’opulenco 
est nil di'lit,’’ are few, if wo include only such as 
would advo(;at(3 the abolition at once ; (2) those 
who would permit the coiitinuaiico of private 
property in the produce of industry, but not in 
Die means of production, which they would 
“ socialise ” or put into the bauds of the State ; 
(3) those who would not permit private property 
except as to the moans of production (a class 
wdiich does not avowedly exist, but which 
includes many who would iiicrcaso the taxation 
of wealth to a point only just short of that 
which would stop all saving) ; tliose who mean 
by Socialism making the rich ])ay for the gi-ow- 
iug wants of the poor. 

At present the second class is increasing; 
their object being the ac(piisition by the State 
of the chief means or instruments of production. 
Professor Goiiiier remarks truly : “ It is not too 
mmdi to assort that its (the State’s) position as 
solo capitalist is of the essence of the Socialist 
Stale” (7'hc Socialist SUxic, p. 23). 

Many who do not go as far as this maintain 
that land, all means of transport, industries, and 
prodm^t ion connected with the necessaries of life, 
should belong to the State. 

A largo group of poraons, loosely described 
iis socialisU, seek a change only in regard to 
one form of property, viz. laud. They would 
“nationalise” the laud (see Land, Nationau- 
isAriON ok) ; or ap[u-opriato the uneurued iii- 
eremeut (.see Incrkmknt, tiik Unearned) ; 
or vest in the State compulsory powers of 
purchase of land to bo freely used for public \ 


purjKises ; or subject land to special taxation ; 
or compel the owner to use it in such a maimer 
as to be most to tlie advantage to the com¬ 
munity. One very large group dwell much on 
the evils attending competition in trade, its 
wastefulness, incentive to fraud, bad quality of 
materials, bad workmanship, its cruelty to the 
weak, etc. They would replace it by association 
in some form. Often they drop the name of 
Socialists, and call themselves Collectivists, their 
creed, Collectivism (q.v.). 

Many socialists are interested in only one 
kind of changes: those which will better the 
conditions of manual workers, secure to them 
higher remuneration, shorter hours, better 
housing, better lacilities for education. Ac¬ 
cording to them, labour, being the origin of all 
value, capital being only stored-up labour, the 
great bulk of the community consisting of 
people who labour with their hands, the model 
State is one in which such reforms are the 
chief objects of legislation. They desire to see 
a labour or workmen’s State, Arbeilstaat, one 
in which there shall bo an actual and complete 
emancipation of the workman from his position 
of dependence (Lange, ArbeUe/’fragef 379); 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, in wliieh the 
manual working classes, being the most nu¬ 
merous in the <*ornmunity, should be supreme. 
To quote a recent manifesto of the Independent 
Ijabour Party, the objects in view should be 
“abolition of indirect taxation and the gradual 
transference of all public burdens on to unearned 
incomes with a view to their ultimate ex¬ 
tinction ”; a maximum working day ; a mini¬ 
mum wage ; State pensions ; free education. 

While certain new groups of socialists have 
been formed, other groups have disappeared, or 
have become less powerful. Few now advocate 
tlie total and immediate abolition of private 
property ; even most of those who thoorelically 
condemn it admit that at present this is 
out of the question. M. Jaurcs, for example, 
states that he contemplates the survival of 
private property: “Je suis convaincu quo dans 
revolution revolutionnaire qni nous coiiduira 
ail communisme, la propriete collectiviste, la 
|)ropriete industrielle, le communisme seroiit 
longtenips juxtaposes” {Chides Sodalisles, 
xxiv.). M. Millerand {Le Socialisme riformisle 
fruTU^aiSy 1903), who advocates the immediate 
appropriation of all the means of production, 
liolds that there should bo no appropriation 
without indemnity. M. Malon, the author of 
Sodalisine InUgral^ is the advocate of the 
“theorie possibiliste,” as distinguished from 
“ collectivisrao intransigeant ” of M. Guesde, 
that is, the slow and gradual acquisition of 
jmblio services by the communes and the State. 
Many strongly deprecate “catastrophe” plans, 
or “catastrophes lihiiratriccs” (James, p, Ixvil). 

I may quote on this ])oint the observation of 
Rodbertiis, who, afterdiscussing his own socialist 
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aj^stcm, adds, “ I am very tar from proposing 
sncli a system as suitable for the present.” . . 
“ I certainly do not believe in the absolute 
necessity of property in land and capital, but I 
believe in its relative necessity, that is, so far 
as the present is concerned.” A modern writer 
of great influence makes a still further con¬ 
cession : “Socialists do not object to property, 
they are not opposed to private property, and are 
therefore not opposed to inheritance*’ {Socialismy 
by J. Kamsay Macdonald, M.P., p. 105). But 
the ultimate solution in the view of most 
socialists is the abolition of private property. 

The most common proposal is to establish 
collective owiiersliip in place of private. This 
is to bo done either by expropriation of the 
j)reseiit owners or by establishing State under¬ 
takings. To accomplish this, taxation is to be 
placed on a socialist basis; the object will be 
not merely to raise the largest amount of 
revenue ; one aim will be to redress the in¬ 
equalities of wealth ; to tax the rich or well-to- 
do ; to abolish indirect taxes, and to substitute 
a graduated income tax. The revenue and 
credit of the State will bo employed not merely 
to provide for the current expenses of the State, 
but enable it to take over and work many 
industries. Beginning with the acquisition of 
water and gas and tramways, it would push on 
and ac(|uire railways, land, canals; it would 
set up factories which would effoctually compete 
with, and in the end destroy, private industries. 
The serious objections to the State becoming 
manufacturer do not apply, it is said, to 
municipalities entering into the Held and 
supplying cheaply the chief necessaries of life. 
The examples of London, Glasgow, and Paris 
are cited as instances of successful enterprises ; 
little is generally said of the failure or costliness 
of some of such experiments, the corruption, 
jobbery, or other evils which may be connected 
with them, and the multitude of oflicials who 
must bo appointed to carry them out. 

llow far this process is to go is a point upon 
which socialists greatly differ. Sojiie think 
that private ownership will ultimately disap¬ 
pear. Mr. Kcir ITardie, for example, pointing 
to the advance made in collective ownership, 
says: “There is no logical halting-place short 
of complete State Socialism” (p. 16). Some 
hold that the State should take over the 
industries which “conform to the law of 
increasing returns,” retaining for private enter¬ 
prise tliose which conform to the law of 
diminishing returns. Others think that the 
ultimate province of collective and of private 
ownership cannot be foretold, but is a matter 
for experiment. Nor is there any agreement 
as to the mode in wdiich collective property is 
to be managed. The view now prevalent is 
that it should be administered by municijjalities 
01 other local authorities. But this is not 
universally accepted. According to Eugen 


Diiliring, small economic associations, “kleine 
ookoniimische Kepublikon,” are to replace the 
largo undertakings ; every association being free 
to buy and sell N^^ith every other, but bound to 
permit its niembem to share in its benefits. 

There is a distinction between socialists who, 
in accordance with ancient models, would recast 
many institutions, including inai riage and the 
family, and those w^ho seek only changes in 
the production and distribr* ni of wealth and 
the relation of Capital and Labour, that is, the 
so-callea economic socialists. Both varieties 
are tiow to bo found ; some strenuously assert¬ 
ing their desire to preserve marriage ; otliors 
declaring that Socialism repudiates tlie private 
ownership of the head of the iainily as com¬ 
pletely as it rc|iudiates any other sort of private 
ownership. It w^ould be inaccurate to identify 
Socialism with a desire to break up the family, 
or to revolutionise marriage; it would bo equally 
wrong to ignore those wdio, seeing in these 
institutions the strength of private proj)erty, 
attack all of them and advocate freedom from 
“sex ties.” 

Of one form of Socialism much has been hoard 
of late. There is a demand for what is vaguely 
called the “socialisation of Law,” the legal 
protection of the economically weak ; “ the con¬ 
scious subordination of the interests of the 
individual to those of a larger comnmn whole, 
which, gradually extending, will finally include 
the whole of humanity ” (^I)ie Socialc Frage im 
Lichte der PhilosophUy Ludwig Stein, 1897). 
“Ilechtsocialismus,” sa 3 "s one of its most capable 
exponents, “means the largest amount of 
freedom with the gi’eatest possible economic 
and legaLequity ” (Stein, 603); “Unter Sociali- 
sirung des Rechts verstelien wir den rechtlichen 
Schutz der wirtjischaftlich Schwachen ” (Stein, 
607). Those who advocate the “socialisation 
of law” point to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, the Employers’ Liability Acts, the Irish 
Land Acts, the many instances in which freedom 
of contract has of late been set aside, as recog¬ 
nition of their principle that true freedom and 
equality can only be got if the State cnsin es to 
every one an opportunity of doing that which 
is permanently best for himself. True freedom 
for the weak is attainable only under the pro¬ 
tection of the State ; protection against abuses 
of physical or economic strength. 

Any analysis of the qauses of modern Socialism, 
that is, of many difl’erent things bearing one 
name, must be imperfect. Some of the con¬ 
ditions of modern industry have, no doubt, 
favoured the growth of Socialism. There is 
the contrast between enonnous wealth and 
poverty; the concentration of wealth in few 
hand.s, which is visible ; its diil'usion among 
many is apt to be forgotten. There is the exist¬ 
ence of evils which competition Iwis not effaced, 
and which in some instances it has increased. 
There is the successful operation of large con- 
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corns hy Joint Stock Conipanica, which seem to 
allow ‘^roat possibilities for collecLivisin. The 
root in certain minds may bo envy. Socialism 
may also express the imjjaticnco of the weak¬ 
lings, the thriftless, those who are ambitious 
but incapable, at the success of those better 
e(puppc<l. With not a few it is the outcome 
of pity for the poor, symiiathy with their lot, 
and a sense that the present order produces 
results whicli oUcikI the sense of justice. Pro- 
frssor Nitti, an exponent of Roman Catholic 
Socialism, sees in modern forms of Socialism 
the result of the undermining and decay of 
religious belief in the masses. It has been 
asked, “ Wiiat wonder if, robbed of the Gospel 
of (Jlirist, they embrace that of Ruskin.” 

Undoiihb^dly Socialism has spread largely by 
reason of its attraction to highly emotional 
natures which once threw themselves into re¬ 
ligious mov(!mcnts. These are socialists through 
tlntir feelings ; they believe in what they de.sire. 

A furtlwr cause of its spread is the fact that 
it is rarely examined in a judicial spirit; advo¬ 
cates and opponents rely upon exaggerations 
whi(Ji do not bear close scrutiny. Chief among 
the causes of the spread of Socialism is a dis- 
(losition to ignore or make little of the real 
objections to it. Rarely is there a frank dis¬ 
cussion of the dilliculties in its way. There is 
the recurring fallacy that certain evils accom- 
]»anying the jirosont economic order must 
disappear when it disap])oara. There is the 
assumption that bocaiiso i)overty co-exists with 
private property, the abolition of the latter 
will moan the abolition of the former. Disease, 
pjvssien, thriftlcssness, idleness, intemperance, 
weakness, physical and mental, will continue 
to exist; it is forgotten that they will bring 
their usual results. There is, too, the fallacy 
that the present stimulus to exertion will con¬ 
tinue if sojiK^ of the present motives are with¬ 
drawn or weakened. It is assunic«l that if the 
right to work exists, if subaisteiice is assured, 
if old-age pensions are provided, if there need 
ho no dread of ])overty and no hope of great 
wealth, there will not he a slowing down of 
the productive activities. If inheritanco is 
not to bo permitted (as certain socialists con- 
b'lid), one stimulus will bo gone; if it is 
permitted, private })ropcrly will reappear. 
Socialistic systcnis connected with religion 
attempto<l to guard against these dangers ; 
they are not met by modem systems wdiich 
speak almost uniformly of rights and rarely of 
duties, which appeal to self-interest, and which, 
destroying some of the present most potent 
motives for exertion, do not substitute others 
eijually widespread and strong. The shirker, 
the idler, the w'eakling will have their own w.-iy 
tiidess they are eompelled to w’ork. The right 
to compel to work according as the State thinks 
host seems the necessary coiuplenicnt of the right 
to work. 


Nor do socialists make it ch;ar that Statk 
Socialism is consistent with freedom of action. 
The description by Prince Billow of the social¬ 
istic State as a prison State, ZuehUumssiaalt 
refers to a weakness in almost all socialistic 
systems. They almost all assume that economic 
relations are to be regulated by some authority. 
Officials are to be substituted for “masters” 
or “employers,” and these officials, clerks, and 
othens, will act as they think fit, with the whole 
j)Ower of the State at their command. 'With 
them, in the last resort, will rest the remunera¬ 
tion of the various kinds of labour and the 
assignment to each person of his w'ork. Social¬ 
ism may mean bureaucracy writ large ; bureau¬ 
cracy, according to some systems, on a larger 
scale than any des^wt has ever attempted to 
carry out. Whether competition is to be per¬ 
mitted between different countries ; whether 
races content with lower remuneration than 
highly civilised Europeans are to share in the 
hcnefits of Socialism ; how a spread of routine 
and dislike of changes characteristic of bureau¬ 
cracy is to be avoided under Socialism, is not 
made clear. It may mcai^ immobility as well 
as bureaucracy. Collectivism has invented and 
can invent nothing. It can be, and often has 
been, obstructive. Many ignore the causes 
deep-seated in human nature which have 
brought about private property. Enormous 
difficulties of detail are slurred over in the 
vague expression, “Society will bo organised.” 

Many who advocate Socialism or Collectivism 
are ignorant of the history of society, and 
are unaware that some of their so-called novelties 
are a revival of methods and systems which 
existed in barbaioiis times. 

Among the causes of the growth of Socialism 
have been unreasonable optimism and over¬ 
confidence that free competition between men 
and a policy of laissez faire on the part of the 
State, would bring about the best possible re¬ 
sults. Exaggerations of this kind w'cre followed 
by disillusion and disappointment, and call Ibr 
an opposite course of action. M. Fagnet sees 
in Socialism, “Une idee faiisse cn reaction centre 
lino id<5e fausso ” (Faguet, 363), the idea that 
the aim of civilisation is the continual increase 
of general wealtli. 

Socialism has spread also by reason of the 
failure of attempts to formulate precise limits 
as to the functions of the State. There is a 
growing disposition to believe that this can be 
determined only by experiments, and that the 
results will vary in dilferent countries and at 
different times. Accordingly, in almost all 
countries the functions of tlie State are being 
extended. History tells of societies in which 
the modes of distribution have differed much 
from ours. There may be in the future great 
variety as there has been in the past. In many 
countries a great development of the powers of 
the State as to national defence and public order, 
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indiidiiig public liygicuc and public services and 
utilities, lias taken place. In several couiiLiic-s 
there is great expansion of their powers in the 
direction of what is vaguely termed “police’* ; 
under cover of this the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for example, has refused to de¬ 
clare unconstitutional some socialist legislation, 
'fhere is, too, a tendency to ignore good which 
the socialist movement may have dmie. It may 
have helped to correct some of the fallacies into 
which tbe ohler economists fell. (See “'I'hc Kc<>- 
notnic Lessons of Socialism,” Jiconomic 
1905, p. 337.) It has emphasised the human, 
as distimd from the mechanical factors in society. 
It has corrected tlie errors incident to regarding 
labour as an ordinary commodity. Some 
writers maintain that, thanks to Socialism, 
capitalists themselves have adopted part of its 
teaching ; that there is now a new recognition 
of the duties of the einidoyer and of the fact 
that ca])ital and labour are engaged in a common 
enterprise, and tliat industrial liberty is no 
solution of economic problems. “Already 
wo have begun to pass from the era of indi¬ 
vidual industrialism-into the era of fraternal 
industrialism.”^ 

Many attempts are made to identify Socialism 
with the essence of Christianity. The Christian 
Socialist movement begun by Maurice, 
Kingsley, Luplow, Hughes, and Neale has 
been continued by writers and workei s who seek 
in the Now Testament Ibe earliest and best ex- 
])o.sition of Socialism. 1 bshop Westcott, llishop 
Core, tlio Rev. Stewart Headlam, and the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, for example, see in it a revival 
of primitive Christianity; “a too tardy re¬ 
discovery of the essential teaching of Jesns 
Christ,” to quote Dr. Lynivan Abbott. “The 
null century,” said Dr. Lang, then Bishop 
of Stepney, “ was a period of individualism 
and competition, the twentieth century will 
take its place as the era of socialism and co¬ 
operation.” Cliristian Socialism dwells upon 
certain sayings in the gospel ; it is apt to lose 
sight of the individualist side of Christianity. 

Tho forms of socialism in each country vary, 
though they tend more and more to approxi¬ 
mate. The International Congrc8.ses (e.g, 
Marseilles, 1892 ; Zniich, 1893 ; London, 
1896 ; Amsterdam, 1904 ; Stuttgart, 1907) 
have tended to efface difieronces. Sombart 
(SozialiwiiLft und soziale Bewegung im 
Jahrhunderl) describes the movement in 
England as non-political and purely econom¬ 
ical ; in France as revolutionary ; in Germany, 
legal, parliamentary, political. Such descrip¬ 
tions, never very correct, are less apt than they 
were. In England the chief socialist organisa¬ 
tions are ; The Social Democratic Federation, 
founded about 1880 ; the Independent Labour 
Party, founded about 1892; the Fabian Society, 

I 'rkt Industrial Problem, by Lyman Abbott (1905), 
p. 52. 


and llio Christian Social Union. Attempis 
have been made to convert the Trade Union 
Congresses to Soci lism. It is enough to say 
that the Trade Unions, since the Congress of 
1899, no longer stand aloof from the socialist 
movements ; the majority of votes obtained at 
the recent Labour (Jongress at Hull shows a 
close approximation. 

In France arc many varieties of Socialism, 
some of wliich would be in Eng *;id described as 
Liberalism. Dr. Broiisse, for a time the leader 
of “ possibilistes,” M. Janvi?s and M. Millerand, 
who t 'ok oflice nndcr M. Waldeck Rousseau, 
are sharply distinguished from M. Guesde and 
other iiTcconcilabies. 'flie working men’s 
Syndicates, legalised by M. ^Valdeek Rousseau, 
have been powerful agencies r.>f Socialism. 

In Germany the iiilluence of the writings of 
Lassallo and Marx has greatly decreased. Rebel 
is still the oflieial leader. But younger socialists 
find in his teaching no satislaclory theoretical 
basis. Marx’s theory of the Mchrwerlh is 
discarded not merely by Bernstein (who lias 
subjected it to a destructive criticism) but by 
most of the younger socialists. The difliculties 
in the way pf the accc[)tance of his theory, 
wliicli lie promised in tho first volume of Capital 
to explain, became clearer in the posthumous 
volume published by Engels, and liavo been 
exposed by several critics, notably by Professor 
Biihm-Bawerk. 'fho Kathedcr^socialistcn are 
not tbe force which they were, but occupying 
as they do several of tlio cliairs in universities, 
they influence greatly tho educated classes. Tlio 
Government efforts to check Socialism in tho 
shape of such measures as the Insurance Laws 
(the Sick'Insurance Act 1883, the Accident 
Law 1884, tho Invalid and Old-Age Insurance 
Law 1889) have indirectly helped its growth. 

Tho socialists in our colonies are pre¬ 
eminently “ socialists without doctrines.” They 
desire the State to actively intervene in in¬ 
dustries ; to attempt to regulate wages; to 
repress sweating; to limit tho hours of work ; 
to settle labour disputes ; to encourage “col¬ 
lective contracts ” ; to prevent the intrusion of 
low-priced labour. 

“The practical objects of the labour party 
are not so miicb socialist as social democratic. 
They look towards Collectivism, but recognise 
wages, profits, and the conditions of capitalist 
production as matters 1;p be accepted in present 
legislation. . . . There is little social idealism 
among the rank and file of the working class. 
They are mostly seeking immediate and concrete 
results, and, so far as any directive purpose on 
their part is concerned, it is merely an accident 
that the policy thus determined tends towards 
socialism.*’ * ‘Tho farmers are steady partisans of 
freehold tenures and the sale of the State domain 
to settlors ” {The Labour Movement inAuatralia 
(1907), Victors. Clark, 118, 119, 288). 

Some of the characteristics cf the present 
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s(i(‘,i:i]isiic iiiovM’iiifiii may bo siinimcd up tliiis ; 
[.roiicMcss to cxaf^j^cratioii ; oiio-sidrd discussion 
oil the part of its IViciids and adversaries ; re- 
I’lis-d to believe tliat Individualism and Socialism 
can be complementary or that coin promise 
betwcuMi the-m is ])o.ssible ; a general assumption 
(;on<rary to e\'[)eiiene(i, tliat the tuturo economic 
cmidition and or.i^anisation will be on the whole 
nnilorm, and can he ])rediotcd. Socialists arc 
for tlio most part ]»essimi.sts in their judf^ineiits 
as to the past and optimists in their cx[)ecta- 
tioMs. Individualists are optimists as to the 
past, pessimists as to the fnlnre. Tlie former 
dwoll u|)oii the ^^vils which ])rivate projicrty 
ami oilier economic iiistitntioiis, creations of 
the past, have h-lt; the latter extol the wealth 
and (svilisation which are the products of these 
instil iitioiis. 

IJotli are alike in this respect; with them 
hoth laws and environment count for almost 
everythini'; hnnian natiin;, scarcely changed, it 
may he, hy laws and environment, counts for 
little. In this th (7 may hoth he wrong. I 
Hole one otlnn* charac.teristic : the movement is 
adva,need and spread very much ns religions 
have been ; there are appeals to reason, but 
tliese are sometimes weakest wlinrc tin* convic¬ 
tions i>roduced are slrongcst. Tlie real impulse 
comes from emotions, ofteii unavowed, which 
Socialism arouses. 

It may, and today d()cs, mean very diverse 
things an oiiMneak of mere jiredalory instincts; 
or a,n ('arnest, disinh'rcsted desire for a better 
social (uder ; or a belief tliat the present 
eeoiioinical conditions could hy proper regula¬ 
tion he improved. It may originate in some 
of the best or worst impulses of hnmaii nature. 

{mUiniiraphii. — M wouM he totally impossible 
to give even a faint itlea of the enormous literature 
of modem Socialism. Hundreds of books and 
pamphlels (to say nothing of articles in newspapers 
ami magazines),dealing with all asjiccts ofSocialism, 
are anmially im])lislied. Here are set down the 
titles of only a few :— 

beon Hay, Le.s Solutions iJtmocra(i<jiies de la 
Qurstlon drs Iin/uVs, 2 vols. 18S().~-G. R Ikdlamy, 
Lool'iiitf lUtckuardy 18811. — Werner Sombart, 
Sozialisunts nnd soziido Unovijumj ini 
J(thihundei% 1880.—Wordsworth Donnisthorpe, 
Industrialism, 1880. — bngene Eichtliah Soda- 
lisme, 1881).—A. Meiiger, Das b‘dr<;crlicJie llrcht 
nnd die Ih'.sitdoscn Volksklassm^ 1890. — [/on 
Say, Le Socialisms d'l'itaf^ 1890. —John Jtae, 
doiit> mporan/ SK'ialisiUf Ed. 1891.—W. H, 
Malloek, Labour and the Popular Welfare^ 
.Tliomas Kirkup, .1 Ifiston/ of Socialism, 

1892. —'r. de Wyzewa, Le Mouve.ment Sorialiste 
cn Europe, 1802. -E. H. Hay, Ethics of Socialism, 

1893. ---ir. E, Ziegler, Die yaturwisscnschaft und 
die socialdcniokratische Throne. — A. Wagner, 
(Irundlcijunij dcr politUchoi Oekorumie, 3rd ed. 
(particularly vol. ii.), 1894.—Robert Flint. 
Socialism, ISOo.—E. C. K. Goiiner, The Socialist 
Stfdc, 1805. Lord Milner, Arnold Toynbee: a 
Ueminisccnce, 1895. — Leou Say, Contre Ic 


Socixdmnc, 1896; Le Socialisme^ 1896. — R. 
Staiiimler, Wirtsclw/t und Uecht nack der material- 
istische (jCschichts-AvJ/'assvni/, 1896. —Dr. Ludwig 
Stein, Die sociale Fraye ini Lichte der Philosophies 
1897.—Kugen von Rohm-Bawerk, Karl Marx and 
the Close of this Systenif translated by A. M. 
Macdonald, 1898. — Werner Sombart, Socialism 
ill the JOth Century, translated hy A. P. Atteii- 
bury, 1898.—W. Graham, Socialism, Old and New, 
1890.— A. Menger, Pdgld to the Whole produce of 
Labour, with Introduction hy Profes.sor Foxwell, 
translated by M. E. Tanner, 1899.—Andre Liesse, 
Le Travail, 1899.—E, Bernstein, Zur Geschichte 
und Theorie des S)cialismu$, 1901. — Adolplie 
Landry, // UtiliU sociale de la ProprUU Indivi- 
duelle, 1901.—All^ert Metin, Ae Socialisme sans 
doctrines, 1901.—W. Pember Reeves, Slate Ex¬ 
periments in Australia and New Zealand, 1902.— 
Gustave le Bon, La Psychologie du Socialisme 
1902.—Eduard Bernstein, Dokumente des Sozial- 
ismus, Ilefle fiir Geschichte, Urkunden und 
Biblioyraphie des Sozialisnius (a useful collection 
of documents relative to Socialism), 1901.—-H. G. 
Wells, Anticipations (3id ed.), 1902.—E. R. A. 
Scligman, The Economic Interpretations of 
Ilisloi'y, 1902.—Jean Jaures, Etudes Socirdisles, 
1902. — Dnrkheim, De la.Division du Travail 
StKial-, 1902.— “Wer ist heute Socialist?" Jahr- 
biiehcr fllr National Ockonumie, 1902, p. 457. 
—Rev. Brook Foss Westcott, Christian Social 
Union Addresses, 1903.—Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Le Collectivisme, 4th ed. 1903.—Anton Menger, 
Neue Staatslchre, 1903.—.\rtliur N. Woodworth, 
Ph.l)., Christian Socialism in England, 1903.— 
Maxime Leroy, Le Code Civil et le Droit Nouveau, 
1904.—J. M. Gros, Le Mouvement LitUraire 
Socialiste, 1904.—-Maurice Bourguiii, Les SysUmes 
Socialistes et VEvolution jtconomique, 1904. — 
R. C. K. Ensor, Modern Socialism, 1904.—Enrico 
Ferri, Socialism and Positive Science, translateil 
by 13. C. Harvey, 1906.—J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Socialism and Society, 1905.—J. Keir Hardio, 
M.P., From Serfdom to Socialism, 1907.—J. M. 
Hobson, The. Social Problem, 1903 ; The Evolution 
of Modern Capitalism, 1906. — Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, Christianity and the Social Order, 

1907. — Albert Schatz, VIndividtudisme Econo- 
miquect Social, 1907.—Yves Giiyot, La Denutcraiie 
1 udividualiste, 1907.—J. Ramsay Macdon.ald, 
M.P., Socialism, 1907. —II. 0. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., English Socialism of To-day, 1908.—W. H. 
Malloek, .1 Critical Examination of Socitdism, 

1908. — Houston S. Cbarnberlain, The Foundations 

ut the Niarteenfh Century, trans. from German, 
^»09.1 J. Ma. 

SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-1903), tbo 
.son of a sebdolmaster at Derby, from the age of 
thirteen to sixteen was taught by his uncle, tlie 
Rev. Thomas Spencer (1796-1853), curate of 
lliuton Charterhouse, a broad-minded man, the 
first Church of England clergyman who publicly 
engaged in the agitation for tlie Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, ami a jiractical reformer in poor law matters. 
The classics did not attract young Spencer, but 
lie made great progress in mathematics. After 
being occupied in desultory study and teaching 
at home he accepted an engagement on the 
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eiigiiicorin^^ slalF of the eoiistrucl'.>»’ of tlic 
London and l}innin< 5 hani Railway. In 1840 
he became the private secretary of Captain 
Moorsom, then laying the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway, and superintended engine 
constructing and testing. Ho invented the 
volocimotcr for gauging the speed uf locomotives, 
and contributed to the Civil Kufjimcer ami 
Architect's Journal. It was in 1840 that the 
reading of Lyell’s IVinci^plcs of Geoloijt/ leil 
him to the lirst conception of the system of 
philosophy to which ho'devoted his 'ile. In 
1841 he returned to Derby, and spent two years 
in study and devising improvements in watch¬ 
making and typclbunding and in the glypto- 
graph. He reported on the great flood at Derby 
in 1842, and contributed letters to the Non- 
con/onnistf “On the proper sphere of Govern¬ 
ment,” which appeared as a pam])hlet in 1843. 
One communication dealt with commercial 
resirictions. For a short time ho was sub¬ 
editor of the Pilot in 1814, and then returned 
to railway engineering, which ho abandoned in 
1846 and occupied himself with inventions. 
Ho wrote in the IVcstwinstcr Jlcvicw and 
the Philosophical Maganner; and in 1848 was 
appointed sub-editor of the Economist^ an office 
ho hchl for live years. In 1850 appeared the 
first edition of his Social Statics; or, the Con¬ 
ditions essential to Human Happiness spccijicd^ 
ami the Jirst of them developed. The primary 
inception of the geiier;)! doctrine of evolution 
was ill an article on “ Progress ; its Law and 
Cause,” published in tin- IPestminstcr Revieu) in 
1855, in which year was issued his Principles of 
Psychology. It was in 1857 that the ideas he 
afterwards elaborated first became crystallised, 
and in 1860 lie circulated the programme carried 
out in his works on the Synthetic Philosophy 
(1862-1806), commencing with PHrst PrinciplcSy 
followed by Principles of Biology y 2 vols,, Psycho¬ 
logy y 2 vols., Sociologyy 3 vols., andiiY/iic.9, 2vols. 
Spencer’s writings on sociological subjects are 
those mentioned below and The Study of 
Sociology (1873). He also printed eight folio 
volumes of descriptive Sodology (English, 
Ancient American, Lowest, African, Asiatic, 
and American races, Hebrews, and French), 
consisting of facts collected and abstracted by 
several assistants. 

The last twenty years of Spencer’s work were 
devoted to the cornidetion and revision of the 
volumes of his Philosophyy with intervals of 
exciting controversy, chiefly anti - socialistic. 
At an early date ho read Adam Smith, with 
whose ethics he had many points of contact. 
“Justice and beneficence have a common root,” 
sympathy (Social Staticsy ch. v. § 5). “There 
exists in us a mental mechanism by which the 
essential prere([uisite to greatest happiness is 
recognised and enforced,” and that is the 
moral sense (ib. ch. v. § 8). Legislation cannot 
create moral force, the essential function of the 


state is to maintain the law of c(pial freedom, 
to maintain men’s rights, and to prevent 
aggression. “ P. otccted trades have alforded 
many proofs of the impolicy of injustice ” 
(Introd. p. 61). Spencer points out the en¬ 
croaching of government in the regulation of 
coiiimeree, religious establishments, [)oor laws, 
national education, colonisation, sanitary super- 
visi(m, currency, and postal arrangements. 
“The injunctions of the n v)ial law as now 
intcr]n‘ctcd coincide with an<l anticipate those 
of nolitical economy. Political economy teaches 
that "estrictioiis upon commerce aredetrinn ntal: 
tlio moral law denounces tliem as wrong ” (ch, 
xxiii.). Other instances of the coincidenco 
of the moral law' and the t<*ac!iing of political 
economy are : the loss entailed by a forced trade 
wdth Colonics (ch. xxvii.) ; the condemnation of 
interference with food markets ; the infringe¬ 
ment of riglits in making pcnallios upon usury ; 
the law of cipial freedom forbids all attempt to 
restrict the use of machinery as w'cll as artilicial 
regulation of wages and prices ; direct taxation 
is the only kind of taxation against which the 
law of equal freedom does not protest; the 
harm of tampering with currency and of en¬ 
deavouring to benefit one occupation at the 
expense of others ; legislative interl'ercnco with 
manufacturing processes, etc. “The laboured 
arguments of Adam Smith and his successors 
arc forestalled, and for practical purposes made 
needless, by the simplest deductions of funda¬ 
mental morality ” (ch. xxxi. § 4). “The so- 
called moral law is in reality the law of com¬ 
plete life ” (ib. § 6). This view is reproduced in 
Data of Ethics. “ Not for the human race only, 
but for every race, there are laws of right living. 

. . . The leading traits of a code under which 
complete living through voluntary co-operation 
is secured, may bo simply stated. The funda¬ 
mental requirement is that the life-sustaining 
actions of each shall severally bring him the 
amounts and kinds of advantage naturally 
achieved by them ; and this implies, firstly, that 
he shall sulfer no direct aggressions on his person 
or properly, and, secondly, that ho shall suifer 
no indirect aggressions by breach of contract ” 
(pp. 132, 149). With the decline of militancy 
and the riscof industrialism therohave gradually 
arisen “multitudinous voluntary associations 
among citizens for discharging numerous kinds 
of functions ”; “ one result is that there can now 
be achieved without governmental ])Ower various 
ends which in early days governmental power 
alone could achieve ” (Principles of EthieSy 
§ 368). “All-embracing state - functions 
characterise a low social typo ; and progress 
to a higher typo is marked by relinquishments 
of functions” (ib. § 369). 

“ It results that to recognise and enforce the 
rights of individuals is at the same time to 
recognise and enforce the conditions of a noimal 
social life. There is one vital requirement foi 
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botli” (^Man rcrsvs the S(n/r, p. 102). “The 
function of liberalism in the past was that ot 
puttiijf' a limit to tlie powers of kings. The 
function of true liberalism in tlie future will be 
that of putting a limit to the i)OWer3 of parlia¬ 
ments” (ib. 1 *. 107). Free trade is advocated 
in c-hs. XV. and xvi., and direct taxation at the 
end of eh. xxiv. {A' Jnstire (1‘rindpleH of Ethics^ 
vol. ii.). “The histories of all nations are 
alike in exhibiling the enormous evils that have 
be.eu produeefl by legislation guided merely by 
‘ the merits of the case’ ” {ih. pj). 249-50). As 
to the land (piestion, Speaieer believes that, 

“ the aggregate of men forming the community 
are the supremo owners of the land,” yet, “a 
fuller consideration of the matter has led nio 
to the conclusion that individual ownership, 
subject to state-suzerainty, should be main¬ 
tained.” As to state ownership, “the vices 
of ollicialism weuld inevitably entail immense 
evils” (i6. vol. ii. App. p. 444). “From the 
outset the growth of revenue has, like that 
growth of the political headshi]) which it 
ae.companies, been directly or indirce.tly a residt 
of war” {I*()litical [nslitutioiiSy § 510). “ With 
the repression of militant activities and decay 
of militant organisations, will come amelioration 
of political institutions as of all other institu¬ 
tions ” (§ 582). 

Spencer always op[)osed the comjuilsory intro- 
dtiction of the metric system, and directed in his 
will that his ])amphlct Agaiiisl the Metric System 
should be eireulatcd among jicers and members 
of parliament should a hill ho introdueeil. 

Ife disHnguislies between militant and in 
tlustrial co-operation and between voluntary 
and com[)ulsory co-operation (Prinnjfles of 
Sociology, § 833, etc.). In dealing with socialism 

840, etc.) he points out that the chief question 
at issue concerns the mode of regulating labour. 

Most of Spon<!cr’s fundamental economic views 
anj to bo found in his early 7i^snr//.v (vol. iii.). 
In Ilailicay Morals ami Jlailway Policy (1854) 
ho criticises railway linance and management, 
especially the practice of comjninies biking up 
illegitiinale businesses {e.g. docks, liotels, steam 
packets), ami the unnecessary increase of new 
lines; there should have been formed “ runninj 
companies ” separate from the companies ownin. ^ 
the roads. In The Morals of Trade (1859) he 
pi<ints out that “men who deal inhales and 
tons dilfcr but little in morality from men who 
dt'al in yards and pounds” ; as to douceurs aiul 
bribes, the framls of wholesale houses, manu¬ 
facturers, banking dclin(|uencies—“are tln'se 
evils growing worse ? ” Ho answers partly Yes 
and partly No. The morals of trade are so bad 
because of “ the indiscriminate admiration of 
wealth.” He forcibly drew attention to Slate 
Tamperings with Money and lianl's{\ 858). “The 
]>rogressive accumulation and depreciation of 
promises to pay and tlie commercial disasters ” 
of 1814-15-1(5 “were state-produced evils.” 


The Bank Act of 1814 is “ this remnant of 
protectionism.” In Specialized Administratioti 
(1871) he says: “The evils that have arisen 
from the positively regulative action of the 
State on banks are too multitudinous to be here 
enumerated.” ii. n. t. 

STRINGENCY IN THE MONEY MARKET, 
1906-1907. In continuation of the article on 
this subject in the third volume of the Dic¬ 
tionary, it is advisable to record the instances 
of a state of stringency which occurred in the 
autumns of 1906-1907. On neither occasion 
was there any special cause for anxiety as to the 
position of any bank or great mercantile house, 
but the stringency was caused by the extra¬ 
ordinary movements in the market, and of 
which it will bo interesting to give a sketch. 
The rough history is as follows :— 

The movements of gold bought by, and taken 
from the Bank up to the end of Octoto 1906 had 
very fairly balanced each other, and theapjdica- 
tions for capital on account of now loans and new 
capitals during the year had not been unusually 
large,—considerably smaller, indeed, than they 
had been the preceding year. The bank rate had 
stood at tlie low point of 3| per cent from 30th 
Juno to 13th September, when it moved upwards 
to 4 per cent. A rise of this description in the 
autumn is by no means unusual, and the occur¬ 
rence was not a surprise to the City, nor did a 
further movement upw’ards to 5 per cent on 
11th October really cause alarm, though wo had 
not experienced a 6 per cent rate since 1901. 

It was known that London had linanced 
commercial and speculative activity in New 
York to some considerable extent, and rumour 
exaggerated the amount. The reserve of the 
Bank dropped fully two millions between the 
3rd and the 10th, but the proportion of the 
reserve to the liabilities was 35|^ per cent, and 
while there was no definite cause for anxiety 
when the rate, after being placed at 5 per cent 
on Thursday the 11th, \vas raised to 6 per cent 
on Friday the 19th, the Thursday, the usual 
day for an alteration of the rate, having passed 
by without any change being made, the market 
began to be alarmed. 

The rate continued at 6 per cent till 17th 
January 1907, a period of ninety days. This 
of itself was very unusual. During more than 
twenty-five years, from January 1882 to January 
1907, the rate had only been 6 per cent five 
times, and then only for 24 days in 1882, fifty- 
two in 1889-90, tw'enty-seven in 1890, and 
forty-two in 1899-1900. 

A similar condition of the money market 
extended over a considerable district and space 
of time. At Berlin the rate had been raised to 
6 per cent on the 10th October 1906, and to 7 per 
c«‘nt on ISth December, returning again to 6 per 
cent in January ; New York marked 6 per cent 
to 6j per cent on the 27th October. The Bank 
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of Belgium moved to 4^ per cent on tho 25tli 
October, and the Bank of Amsterdam to 6 per 
cent on tho 11th. Meanwhile tho Bank of 
i ranco remained at 3 per cent, and did not alter 
till between 16th and 23rd March, raising its 
rate then only to 3^ per cent, and lowering it 
again to 3 per cent in April, 

The iiumediato cause of tho 6 per cent rate 
was tho drain of gold from the Bank which, 
between 20th September and 20th October, 
exccednl £5,600,000 against about £960,000 
received, A considerable' part of this, nearly 
£4,500,000, went to Egypt, but it was only on 
account of the ordinary biisinosa demands for 
that country. 

The help given by the Bank of France was of 
great service in assisting matters to return to a 
satisfactory iX)sition. The description of tho 
action of that Bank in its report for 1906 states 
^Yhat occurred so clearly that we rtiprodneo it 
here. Tho stringency passed off gradually with¬ 
out having had any serious effect on our trade, 
though in many quarters tho high rate was very 
unwelcome. 

Tho Report says; “ The rate of discount rose 
rapidly, it rose to 6 per cent in London, without 
tliis increase being able to prevent tho outward 
inovenieiit of gold sutUciently, and there was reason 
to fear that tlie monetary tension, if it could not 
bo relieved, would recoil on France, and compel 
us, in our turn, to raise our rate. 

“ In this position we had a double duty: we had, 
on tho one hand, to seciin to our market, both for 
our internal and our foreign trade, the resources 
necessary to prevent a rise in the exchange wl)ich 
would inevitably have recoiled on France ; wo ha<l, 
on the other hand, to discourage the speculation 
which always follows in the train of great busiueas 
activity, and which causes, if not stopped in time, a 
risk of ending in a crisis. The Bank of Franco liOvS 
luUilled these two duties as completely as possible. 

“Adopting a monetary policy which has, up to 
tho present time, been justified by events, we have, 
by discounting English paper, supplied the Loudon 
market with the-ainouut required to enable it to 
meet these difficulties. 

“We thus only issued our gold voluntarily, and 
with the conviction that we directed it to those 
points where its action would be eflicacious, where 
it was of importance to us, from the point of view 
of the trade of France, to prevent the possibility 
of a crisis. 

“The Bank has thus fulfilled its primary duty, 
which is to regulate tho rate of discount on the 
home market and to keep it low ; it has obtained 
this result by various methods, but in particular 
and above all by a new form of procedure which, 
moreover, has met with general approval; the 
extent of its resources enabled it to limit its action 
not to the French market alone. The difficulties 
came from foreign countries ; it is to tho very place 
where they began, to the London market, that the 
action of the Bank of France extended to make 
arrangements to secure that the rate of discount 
in Paris should remain both steady and low. This 
extension of the iuflueuce of the Bank of France 


can only be regarded with approval, since it pro¬ 
vides a new proof of the development of the 
financial power of Lie country and the wide circle 
to which it extends.” 

It is interesting to compare what occiUTod in 
England and in France. In England an export 
of some eight or nine millions stciling of specie 
in all caused a considerable enhancement of the 
bank rate, while a rather lar^^er export from 
France left the rate in that cou iiry undisturbed 
at 3 per ‘-ent. 

What occurred in 1906 and 1007 appears to 
mark listinctly the fact that the specie reserves 
in Loudon aro not sullieieiitly largo to meet the 
present re(iuircments of tlio inonoy market. 
Thenumber of countries in wh*ch a gold standard 
exists increases, and the greater wealth of tlioso 
countries causes their demiimls to be lar^fer. 
Tho inference is obvious that a more consider¬ 
able specie reserve is reipiircd in tho only open 
market for gold. 

A somewhat similar, but more oxtronio period 
of stringency took place in tho autumn and 
early winter months of 1907. Tho rates charged 
by the Bank of England in both years show 
this very clearly. 


Rales charged bg the Ranh of England^ 1906-7. 


11 ) 00 . 


l‘J07. 


1st Jan. to 5th April 
„ 6th „ 

„ 3r(l May 

„ 21st Juno 

„ 13th Sopt. 

„ nth Oct. 

„ 19th „ 


4 

;q 

4 

4 

5 

6 


1st Jail, to 17th Jan. 

„ nth „ 

„ nth April 

„ 25th „ 

„ 15th Ang. 

„ 31st Oct. 

„ 4th Nov. 

7Lh „ 


5 

4 

4i 


0 

7 


Average rate for 1900, £4:5:3. Average for 1907, 
£4 :18:6. The average rate from 1845 to 11K)G iiicliiHivo 
had been no-more than £3 ;12 :8. 


In 1907, as in tho ])rcvious year, tho renuire- 
ments of specie mainly arose from New York, 
accentuated by tho extremely awkward methods 
of tlie Treasury of the United States (see 
Thkasuiiy of tjie United Statics), joined 
with a certain amount of over-speculation among 
the Banks of that country. The rates in London 
wero even more severe than in 1906, tho Bank 
of England having charged 7 per cent from 
7th November 1907 to 2nd January 1908, a 
period of lifty-six days; 7 per cent, it should be 
observed, had not been chargcil by the Bank 
since 1873, and the possibility of so high a 
charge had almost passed out of tho minds of 
business people. Thero liad been no speculation 
in the United Kingdom or over-activity in 
business which in the slightest degree justified 
so high a charge as far as tho requirements 
of tho country wero concerned. We can only 
reiterate what was said in reference to the period 
of stringency in 1906, that the specie reserves 
of tho United Kingdom are not suflbiently largo 
to meet demands of this nature, to which recent 
experience shows tliat we are increasingly liable. 
Similar assistance, it may be mentioned, to that 
affonied by the Bank of France in 1906 was 
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also rendcnMl in 1907. While we conimeinorate 
thus our obligations to Paris, we have to ask 
whether help of this character eati he continually 
allordcd and real independence maintained. We 
are attempting, in Tact, to carry on our hanking 
system with anaiigemcnts sidlicieafc for our 
domestic needs, but inadeipiate for the reipiire- 
incuts of a country, which besides its own 
immediate business, undertakes the duties of 
the Clearing House of the Worll (see Stuin- 
UKNOV IN TIIK MoNKY MAUKKT, Vol iU.). 

STYLK OR TJtADE NAME. Some slight 
provision for the registration of the trade name of 
jiarlncrships is made by the Limited Partner¬ 
ships Act 1907 (see Partnersiiii* ; Limited 


TARIFF REFORM MOVEMENT, THE, is a 
movement for a reform of the iiscal practice of 
the United Kingdom, lor the purpose, primarily, 
of encouraging the growth of trade between 
(treat Ihitain and the provinces of the empire, 
by im ans of aeusloms tarilf giving preferential 
treatment to imports from British India and 
the (a)lonics. Althougli the project of imperial 
preferential trading had many earlier advocates, 
it is convenient to date the inception of the 
movement from a speech delivered at Birmingham 
on May 15, 1903, by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
tlnm Coloidal Secretary. Discussions generally 
favonral)le to preference had taken place at 
iider-colonial conl-rences in 1887, 1894, and 
1897. In 1897 (Jaiiada allowed a reduction of 
‘jr> j)er cent (ciidarged in 1900 to 33j per cent) 
of the normal duty on dutiable goods in favour 
of imports produceil or manufactured in the 
United Kingdom ; and thencefoi ward a ra|»id and 
continuous increase was observed in the volume 
of British e.\j)orts to Canada, which had been 
steadily decreasing for some years. The value of 
British goods imported into (’anada, according 
to Canadian returns, tell, before ju'efcrcnce, from 
.1:13,800,000 in 1873, to i^l0,100,000 (1883), 
.i:8,()00,000 (1893), . 1 : 5 , 800,000 (1897), but 
were after preference :— 


is;IS . 


10(1') . 

. .Cl 2,000,000 


. 7,100,000 

UloO . 

. M,OIH),000 

UttM» . 

. *»,000,0(M» 

i;'07 . 

. 1:<,(MH»,0(K) 

l;*o| . 

. s,r.oo, 0 (H) 

i;ios . 

. MM 

V.'O-j . 

. O.SOO.DOO 

I'.'OO . 

. M,jOO,0(M) 

I'.'iCl . 

. 11,SO(),IKIO 

I'.MO . 

. 1‘>,<»0(),0LI0 

I'.toi . 

. I'J.IOO.IMHI 

I;»ll . 

22,000,000 


Though (.lanadian imi)orts from countries not 
enjoying preference have also increased, the 
coincidence of the suiMcii change to an ui»ward 
tendimcy in British imports with the grant of 
preference cannot bo accuh iital. Mr. (diambcr- 
lain had freinn iitly spoken favourably of pre¬ 
ferential trading. In 1890, his second year as 
Cohmial Secretary, ho was (’cnsureil at the 
jubih'o dinner of the t’obden (Mub for ‘‘giving 
a conditional support to the demand that 
Englwid shouM renounce the freedom of her 
trade in order to dilfen ntiatc in favour of 


PAUTNERsTiirs AcT 1907, Appendix). To 
obtain the benelit of limited liability for the 
limited partners, every limited partnership 
formed under the Act is reipiired to register 
certain particulars with the Registrar of Com- 
l»aiiies. These ])articiilars include the linn name 
tind the names of all the partners, wdiether 
general or limited, and due notice must be 
given of any albuatioii in such particulars. 
The Act ilocs not extend to any partnerships 
other than limited partnerships, nor has any 
provision heim made (except in the case of 
money - lenders hy the Money - lenders Act 
1900) for the registration of trade names 
generally. A. A. u. 


the Colonies.” In July 1902, Mr. Chamberlain 
jucsided over aconfereuce of thocolonial premiers 
vi.siting London on the occasion of the corona¬ 
tion of King Edward VII. The conference 
unanimously adopted live resolutions, declaring 
(1) that preferential trading between the 
United Kingdom and the King’s dominions 
beyond the seas would facilitate commercial 
intercourse and strengthen the empire ; (2) 
that a general system of free trade within the 
empire was not immediately ])racticable ; (3) 
that it was desirable that Colonies should give 
substantial preference to j)rodncts and inanu- 
faetmes of the United Kingdom ; (4) urging 
on the Imperial (Government the expediency of 
granting preference to products and manufactures 
of the Colonies, hy exem])tion from or reduction 
of duties tiieu or thereafter imjKiscd ; and (5) 
])le(lging the i)remiers to ask their respective 
Covernments to take measures necessary to give 
ctfect to the principle of the resolutions. In 
the speech of May 15, 1903, Mr Chamberlain 
declared himself in favour of assent to the 
colonial proposals, and also of resuming the 
j)ower of negotiation, and if necessary of retalia- 
lioii, whenever British interests or the relations 
botw’eeii Britain and her Colonies were threatened. 
Ill this there was a reference to the penal tariff 
imposed hy Cernuiny on Canadian merchandise 
hy way of retaliation for the preference granted 
in Canada to British imports. Mr. Chamhcrlain’s 
views wore repudiated by some of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet; and on 16th September he 
secured freedom by resigning oflice. In the 
autumn of the same year he spoke at Glasgow 
(7 th October)', Greenock (8 th October), Newcastle 
(20th October), Tynemouth (21st October), 
Liverpool (27th and 28th October) and Binning, 
ham (4th November). In these s}»eeehes, which 
w’ere publi.shed under the title of “Imperial 
Union and Tarilf Reform,” he completed tlie 
argument in support of his project, except as 
regard.s ils relation to the agricultural industry, 
with whieh ho dealt at Welbeck and Luton 
(4th Augu.st ami 5th (Jetober, 1904). The 
specehes named are still the chief document of 
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the case for taritT lelbnii ; iu many other 
speeches now illiistiations were adduced, -nit 
no substantial addition made to the argument. 

The details of the proposed reform are as 
follows:—(1) The rreferential Tariff ,—Since 
imports from the Colonies consist mainly of 
gold, raw materials, and food-stuffs, and as the 
inexpf?diency of levying duties on raw materials 
is not disputed, import duties must be imposed 
on foreign food-stulfs if adequate recompense 
is to be offered to the Colonies for sul'stan'. ial 
favour to British manufactures. In a. shotch 
plan submitted at Glasgow, Mr. Chainl i rlain 
proposed a duty of 2a. a (piarter, or 6d. a cwt., 
on foreign .grain, except maize, with higher 
duties, not specified, on flour and meal, and 
a duty of 6 per cent ad valoreni on foreign 
dairy produce and meat, except bacon, tho 
products of British possessions giving preference 
being admitted duty free. A preference, un¬ 
specified, was also suggested on colonial wine 
and fruit. To compensate consumers for these 
duties it w’as proposed to remit three-fourths 
of the existing duties on tea, coffee, and cocoa, 
and one-half of the sugar duty. A calculation 
wjis olfi red showing that, even on the assump¬ 
tion, disputed by tariff reformers, that the 
selling prices of the food newly made dutiable 
wero raised by the whole amount of tho duties, 
tho effect of tho remissions would at least 
counterbalance that of the new duties in the 
weekly exjMmditure of working men. (2) The 
(ieneral Tariff.—It i. proposed to levy on 
niannractnrod goods imported from foreign 
countries a duty averaging 10 per cent ad 
valorem, but varying according to the amount 
of labour and wages represented in the cost 
price. T'he purposes of tho general tariff are, 
(rt) to make good tho loss of revenue incurred 
by the proposed reduction of tho taxation of 
food, and (6) to put the manufacturer at homo 
on more etpial terms with foreign competitors 
when competition is unfair. Competition is 
held to be unfair when the competing industry 
is helped by bounties, subsidies, or indirect 
aids from the State; or when the cost of 
British production is raised by legislation for 
tho protection of workmen ; or when surplus 
products arc sold in the British market at less 
than the full cost of production, the capital 
and establishment charges of the industry 
having been covered by sales in the protected 
liome market. The general tariff is also re¬ 
coin mended (c) for purely fiscal reasons as a 
means of broadening the basis of taxation ; 

many tariff reformers also look to it to 
provide the means of expensive social Re¬ 
forms. (3) Retaliation .—The general tariff is 
also to supply the means of negotiation for 
more favourable treatment of British goods, 
being raised in retaliation for hostile treatment, 
or lowered in retiii n for valuable concessions. 

It is arguable that the preferential tarifi, and 


hardly to bo disputed that the general tarilf, 
fall within some current dotiiiilions of protec¬ 
tion. Tho case against tho reform, thorelVu e, rests 
mainly on the rciisons against protective taritVs 
which were worked out by the llicardiau 
economists, and are repeated in most ItiUglish 
text-books of political economy. On the politi¬ 
cal side it is contended that negotiations loi 
exchange of preference, so far from promoting 
imperial unity, would provoke : ^alonsy and dis¬ 
putation, and introduce a son!id clcimnit into 
imperial loyalty. Some stress is also laid on 
the oonsiileration that tho policy would involve 
tlio sacrifice of advantages enjoyed under most¬ 
favoured-nation clauses. 

Tariff reformers, while refusing to admit that 
they are committed to tho full doctrine of pro¬ 
tection, suggest in defence reasons for distrust¬ 
ing or for qualifying many of tlie posif ions laid 
down in support of tho orthodox or treo-trado 
theory of fiscal [lolicy. They take exception to 
tho niiqnalilied statement of the doctrine that 
import duties fall wholly or mainly on tho ])nr- 
chaser, citing such observations as that tbe 
selling price of Canadian farm-prodnets in the 
United States was not raised by tho M‘Kiulcy 
tariff, and that no reduction of tho price of 
wheat, equivalent to the remitted duty, followed 
theVcpcal of tho corn law in 1846. They also, 
without challenging the accepted doctrine of 
equivalence of imports and exports, hold that a 
tariff enables a country to control tho character 
of its imports without lessening their volume, 
and that the effect of such control, as exorcised 
to our detriment, has been seen iu the diminish- 
ing proportion of fully manufactured goods in 
our exports, and tho increasing lu’oportion in onr 
inq)orts, to and from protected foreign countries. 

The proposal of retaliatory duties met with 
considerable popular favour ; but opponents 
were able to attach to tho proposed new duties 
on food the odium of the old coim laws, and 
this repugnance was doubtless one of many 
causes contributing to the Unionist defeat of 
January 1906. In the Colonics, however, 
substantial progress has been made in tho 
practice of preference. Tari ffs giving preferenco 
to British goods have been adojited by New 
Zealand and by the five South African colonics. 
In Australia preference was delayed by the 
opinion, held by some statesmen who accepted 
the principle, that it was prudent to wait for 
a definite proposal frbm tho mother country ; 
but a beginning was made in 1906, and in 
August 1907 a tariff was submitted, giving 
preferenco to all manufactured goods made in 
Great Britain and imported in British shijis. 
At the Colonial Conference of 1907 tho repre¬ 
sentatives of Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand, Capo Colony, Na4:al, and the 
Transvaal, nnaniinoii.sly reaffirmed the resolu¬ 
tions of 1902,—tho Imperial Government alone 
dissenting,—and added a request for a preference 
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on aiticU'!} already dutiable in the United 
Kin;;dom. 

'I'ho Tariff Coniinission--a voluntary corn- 
inittoe, ineludiii»( re|ncd(;iitatives of all leading 
induslricH, with Mr. W. A. S. Hewins as 
seerctary — was formed to exainino the tariff 
reform ]no[)Osals in the light of ovidenec col- 
l(*r;tcd from iiiiimifaeturers and traders, and to 
|»rcj)aro the draft of a tariff. Tlie earlier volumes 
of its |iiil»lishefl rei)ort dealt with the following 
iiidiistri(3H : vol. i. iron and steel ; ii. textiles 
fin seven j)arts ; 1, cotton ; 2, wool; Jj, hosiery; 
1 , lace ; r>, carpets ; 6, silk ; 7, flax, hemp, and 
jiilo) ; iii. agriculture; iv. engineering; v. 
poLt«*ry; vi. glass; vii. sugar and confectionery, 
'riiis report, based on a collation of the evidence, 
oral or written, of 15,000 witnesses, suj)plies 
much information respecting the actual facts 
of ih itish trade, as well as statistics collected 
from many sources, and will bo of great service 
to economists willing to submit their conclusions 
to the test of experience. 

'I’lic puhlications elicited by the controversy 
have hoen many, 'fhe following may ho mentioned 
as containing contributions of some permanent 
viduu to economical or statistical discussion ;-'-Jly 
wriUu'S favourable to tarilV retbrui: W. J. Ashley, 
The. Tariff I 2nd. ed. 1904); Vroyress 

of thi (Jerman Working (Jfisscs, 1904.—SA V. 
t?aillard, impenal Fiscal Reform. 1903. — Com- 
patrwfs' dub lectures, ed. Ii, J. Maxsc, 199.5.— 
*1. II.Scho(»liiig,/In7/.s7i Trade i'ear A’ocA: statistical, 
1905, loot).— 'Itev. W. (.-’nnuingham, Rise and 
Ih'cline of the Free Trade Mo'irment, 1904 ; The 
Wls<lom,of the Wise^ 1900,—Sir Ilojicr Letlibridge, 
India and Imprrid Preference^ 1906. — L. H. 
Ainery, Fundttmental Fallacies of F'ree Trade^ 
r.^OO. J. W. Welsfonl, The strength of Nations, 
1907. by writers op[)osed to tariff reform : W. 
Smart, The Rdurn to Protection, 1904.—A. (t 
rigou. The. Riddle of the Tariff. — Protective and 
Pnferential /mpori ‘/)uti€S,]i)6'S. —W. ]{. nawsmi 
(I'M.) and oilier writers, Protection in Various 
Countries (series of vols.), 1904, — Fact versus 
Fiction : thv, Cobden dub's Reply to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, 1904.—L. (r. I’liiozza- Money, Element.^ of 
the Fiscal Problem, 11)03. — Lord Farrer, Free 
Trade versus Fair Trade, new ed. by C. H. 
(Miomley, 1904. — I*. A.shley, Modern Tariff 
Uisf.ot'y, 1904. c. a. v. 

TITIIKS. In continuation of I he article on 
Titiiks in volume iii. the amount for the fifteen 
years which have elapsi'd since is given below. 
During this period the lithe has not contimuMl 
to fall so rapidly as in the [irevious decade. 

It will he seen that the price of wheat is now 
587 per cent of its price in 1837. Harley is 
79*04 per cent ami oats 82*6 per ei-nt. The tithe 
being i!98 :13 :10 in 1837, and ^.72 ; 14 : 2i now 
(1912), is 73*0 per cent of its value seventy-.six 
years ago. 

The collection of tithes is .sometimes now eon- 
duetetl under ditlieulties owing to the depression 
of agriculture. 'I'hms .an a])plieation was made 
to the High Court, in the spring of 1907, by a 


tithe owner to whom arrears of tithe on land in 
Chiddingfold, Surrey, which had previously gone 
out of cultivation, had been duo from Oct. 1,1904, 
to April 1, 1907, for a jury to assess the arrears 
and to detine the lain! upon which the tithe was 
appointed. Thi.s finding of the jury was to go 
back to the High Court, by whom the land was 
to bo handed over to the tithe owner who could 
cidtivate the land. He was to keep an exact 
account of his transactions, and when he had 
obtained from the land the sum to which he was 
entitled, at)Out £35, the land would revert to the 
owner. Such casc.s are rare, hut that they should 
occur at all is illustrative of the condition of 
agriculture at the time mentioned. 

The figures from Chri.stmas 1835 to 5th Jan¬ 
uary 1897 are given on p. 514 of this volume. 

The details are as follows for the yeans 1898 
to 1912:— 
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TOlvRENS, Col. Robkut (1780-1804). Wo 
may add to the article ou Col. RoimiiT Toukens, 
vol. iii., the following remarks derived from 
Professor Selignian’s *‘On some neglected 
British Economists " :— 

“A careful reading of his ])roductioiis seems 
to justify us in making the following claims for 
Torrens:— 

“In the first place, he discovered, inde¬ 
pendently of Malthus and Ricabdo, the law 
of rent. 

“Secondly, ho advanced a theory of wages 
which was adopted by Ricardo. 

“Thirdly, he discovered the law of compara¬ 
tive cost, the credit of which is usually ascribed 
to Ricjirdo. 

“Fourthly, he advanced a theory of profits 
which dilfered from that of Ricardo, and which 
is considerably nearer the truth. 

“ Torrens tirst put forward the theory of the 
natural rate of wages as influenced by the 
standard of life, and it is this theory which soon 
became the stock in trade of the classical school. 
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The docti'ine of comparative cost has almost 
universally been regarded as one of the great 
achiovements of Ricardo, yet not only the 
principle itself, but many of its applications, 
are found in Torrens.” 

The influence of Torrens on the opinions of 
Ricardo is very clearly stated by Mr. Caiman. 

[Cp. Seligman, “On some neglected British 
Economists,” Econovnc Jmimal^ London, 1903.— 
E. Cannan, A Uistory of the Thewrifs of Produc¬ 
tion and JHstributiun in English Polilicat Ect^uomy 
from 1776-1848, London,, 1893.] 

TRADE DISPUTES ACT 1900. See 
Tradk Unions and Strikes. 

TRADE UNIONS AJ^D STRIKES. The 
law relating to those subjects has been further 
defined and amended by the legislature since 
the original articles were written (Trade 
Unions ; Si rikes), and it is now expressly 
laid down by tlie Trade Disputes Act 1906 : 
(fl'-) tliat an act done in pursuance of an agree¬ 
ment or combination by two or more persons, 
if done in contemplation or furtherance of a 
“trade dispute,” is not actionable unless the 
act, if done without any such, agreement or 
combination, would bo actionable ; (6) that it 
is lawful for two or more persons, in contempla¬ 
tion or furtherance of a “trade dispute,” to 
attend at or near a house or place where a 
person I’csides or works or carries on his business 
or happens to be, if they so attend merely 
for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information, or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain from 
working; (c) that an act done by a person 
in contoni[)lation or furtherance of a “trade 
dispute ” is not actionable on the ground only 
that it induces some other person to break a 
contract of employment, or that it is an inter¬ 
ference with the business or employment of 
some other person, or with the right of some 
other person to dispose of his capital or his 
labour as he wills; (rf) that an action against 
a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, 
or against any members or officials thereof on 
behalf of tliemselves and all other members of 
the trade union, in respect of any tortious act 
alleged to have been committed by or on behalf 
of the trade union, may not bo entertained by 
any court, though the trustees of the trade 
union are liable to be sued in cases concerned 
with its proiierty, except in case of any tortious 
act committed by or on behalf of the trade 
union in contemplation or in furtherance of 
a “trade dispute.” And, for the purpose of 
this legislation, the expression “ trade dispute ” 
is defined as meaning any dispute between em¬ 
ployers and workmen, or between workmen and 
workmen, which is connected with the employ¬ 
ment or non-employment, or the terms of the 
emi>loyment, or with the conditions of labour, 
of any person. (Trade Disputes Act 1906.) 

Now, inasmuch as the very large majority 


of these “trade disputes” are concerned with 
alterations in the rates of wages, it is an 
increasingly common practice with firms that 
can afford it to adopt some “profit sharing” 
or “ copartnership ” scheme in order to provide 
for the necessary fluctuations in earnings witli- 
out altering the rates of wages at all, and to 
regulate those fluctuations so far as possible in 
accordance with some settled principle. One 
of the best examples of a siu ossful exjierimcnt 
of this kind is afforded by tin. system of bonuses 
instituted by tlie South Metropolitan Gas 
Company in the year 1889, and continued to 
the present date (1913). That system consists 
in an adaptation of the statutory sliding scale, 
whereby the dividends of tlio shareholders are 
regulated, to the remuneration of the Company’s 
employees. The bonuses ]viyable under the 
scale, like the dividends payable to the share¬ 
holders, vary inversely as the [nice of gas to 
the consumer. Thus, if tin [>rice of gas stands 
at 2s. 9d. per 1000 feet, the employees are 
entitled to a bonus of 3 per cent on their annual 
salary or Avages, if the )>rice falls to 28. 8d. [)er 
1000 feet, tlicy are entitled to a bonus of 
percent, and if it rises to 2s. lOd., they are 
entitled to a bonus of 2^ per cent, and so on. 
One-half of the bonus is invested in the names 
of trustees in the Company’s ordinary stock 
until the amount credited to the person entitled 
to it is sufficient to enable a stock certificate 
to bo given to liini in his own name, and tlie 
remaining half is left in the Company’s hands 
to accumulate at interest, but may either bo 
withdrawn at a week's notice or be invested in 
stock in the names of the trustees. There are 
at the [Resent time several tliousand ein[doyeo 
shareholders, who under the scheme liave 
become entitled to more than one-thirtieth 
part of the capital of the Company, and, by an 
extension of its principles, arc entitled to elect 
one-third of the directors from among their 
own number. The Board consists of nine 
directors, and three out of the nine are elected 
by the employees. In the particular instance 
of this Company, the profit sharers arc non- 
unionists, but their wages aie [laid at the full 
trade union rate, so that they may bo said to 
benefit to that extent by the existence of trade 
unionism elsewhere as well as by their own 
copartnership scheme, and in the case of most 
other profit sharing concerns, it is expressly [iro- 
vided that profit sharers are free to become or 
remain members of any trade or friendly society. 

Palmer’s Company Precedents, 8th ed. p. 879. 

[See Profit Sharing ; Strikes ; Trade Dis¬ 
putes ; Trade Unions, vol. iii.; Copartnership, 
Appendix.] T. a. s. 

- TRANSPORT (Inland, other than Rail¬ 
way). The recent history of inland transport 
presents a startling combination of the new 
and the old. In some countries inland water 
transport is still of great importance. In 
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every country road motor traffic—practically 
the creation of the last half a dozen years— 
has already taken an irnporlant place. 

(Janials .—Franco and Germany still continue 
their policy of snbsi<lising water navigation to 
compete with the state-owned or state-guaran¬ 
teed railways, and if the subsidy is sutiicient 
the water iiavigalioii can more than hold its 
own. To cpiote one instance; in the year 
1900 tlicro were carried into and out of 
Mannheim 7,000,000 tons of freight by water 
and .0,o00,000 tons by rail. If, on the other 
hand, competition between the two inodes of 
carriage, is Icl't free the result is dillcrent. In 
the same year 1900 there wore carried into and 
out of St. Louis 700,000 tons of freight by 
water and ‘21,000,000 tons by rail. Yet, as 
natural waterways, tlic Mississippi and Missouri 
are hardly inferior to the Rhine and the Main. 
In Kngland there was held recently a Royal 
(Jonmiission on (.’anals and Waterways (sec 
Hi'lHtrls jMihlislied 1900 ami later) to consider 
whether tln“re is any future for inland naviga- 
ti(»n in this eoiintry. One thing is clear. 
Many wilm!>;ses are prepared to invest other 
pe«»|ile’s money in eanals, but few manifest any 
strong <lesire to invest their own. Quite apart 
from the general iual*ility of artitieial water¬ 
ways to compete witli cfliciently built railways 
oil o(iual tonus, which exi)cnenco scorns to 
have proved suflieieiitly, there are two special 
(lilli(!idties in Kiighuid. The lirst is, tliat a.s 
a result of two generations of highly efheient 
tlujiigh possil)ly exp(!nsivo railway service, the 
wliolo trade of the country is organised on the 
basis of small (juautitit’S of commodities dc- 
liv(*red with great promptitude- trallic for 
winch canals admittedly cannot compete. Tlio 
second is that owing to the conliguration of 
tln^ country largo nnmhers of locks are required. 
To work locks frcipiently implies cither ex¬ 
pensive ])umping or very ample supplies of 
water at a high level, ami the latter condition 
is certainly not generally prevalent. 

Motors .—Motors are so now that it is ditlieult 
at present to forecast their future, but it is 
already evident that the prejudice against 
their use, strong though it ho in many <puirters, 
will not bo suHieiont, as it was when in 1828 
they .seemed on the verge of commercial success, 
to prevent their development. It is also 
already clear that for largo volumes of trallic, 
whether in pa.s.sengers or in gooils, a road motor 
is not lik(dy to compete in Ciionomy with a 
railway or oven a tramway. The reduction in 
tho cost of haulage on the smooth rail more 
than conn to rhalai ices tho extra capital cost 
involved whore that cost can ho spread over a 
considerablo volume of trallic. For simrso 
tratlic the opposite applies ; tho working cost 
per unit of Iratlicj is greater, but not so great 
as the eomhiiKsl working and capital cost 
where rails are laid down. But the carriage 


of goods, at least by motors, will always be 
handicapped in this country by the fact that 
though we have no mountains, wo have also no 
plains, that the country has long been thickly 
populated, and that tho roads have grown at 
haphazard instead of being laid out on a settled 
plan by cornjietent engineers. 

The London 'Traffic I'roblem ,—The advent of 
tho road motor coincidonjly with the conversion 
of tho underground steam railways to electric 
traction, the opening of a number of now 
underground lines, and a largo extension of 
electric tramways, has resulted in London in 
a somewhat acute liiiaucial problem. It is 
estimated that in 1906 about £47,000,000 
invested in the provision of London passenger 
tratlic facilities received an average rate of 
about I per cent. The doctrine that public 
funds should provide free locomotion, as they 
])rovide free parks and libraries, has liithcrto 
not fonml much acceptance, and there is a 
general agreement that means must be found 
to put an end to a financial situation that in 
tho long run is impossible. Two things seem 
necessary for this end: the one, common and 
harmonious action between all the diHerent 
interests affected ; tho other, the establishment 
of a Board of Control on the lines of tho Traflie 
Commission sketched out by the recent Royal 
Commission on J^ondon Traffic {Uejwrtf 1905-6, 
8 vols.). The former secuns likely to come 
into o]»eratiou, hut the latter requires legisla¬ 
tion which so lar tho Government have not 
seen their way to introiluee. 

'Tramimys .—Tho controversy on tho subject 
of municipal trading has raged with csiiccial 
fierceness round the question of the operation 
— not the ownership —of street tramways. 
The logical system would appear to be that the 
miiuicipalities should own tho t)hysical tramw’ay, 
and maintain it as they maintain tho rest of 
the street, but that the working, w’hich implies 
technical and commercial qualities not neces¬ 
sarily found in elected town councillors, .should 
bo entrusted to private enterprise. And this was 
! the system contemplated by the original Tram¬ 
ways Act of 1870. It is also the system that 
was recommended after exhaustive investiga¬ 
tions both in America and Eurojic by a special 
commission a])pointed by tho Massachusetts 
State legislature. It is, ho^vever, a via media 
that has not found general acceptance. In 
America the private companies own tho rails 
as well as w’ork the service. In this country, 
in almost all the great cities, — Kdinburgh 
(where the Corporation owns, but a company 
works), Dublin and Bristol (where companies 
both own and work) are perhai»s the most im¬ 
portant exceptions,—the tramways are both 
ownetl and worked by tlio municipalities. It 
can hardly he (leiiic(l that in technical otliciency 
and ill quantity and quality of service ^dvon, 
tlic American private street railroads surpass 
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our in un id pally owned tramways, nor can it be 
denied that iriiinicipal pride and jealousy have 
in this country often interposed obstacles to 
desirable inlercomnninication between neigh¬ 
bouring cities which commercially minded 
companies would have avoided. On the other 
hand, English tramway policy has been free 
Irom the discreditable bribery and corruptitni 
that has been associated all along with the 
grant of street railway charters in the United 
i:>tates. (See Municipal and Govkunmicnt 
Trading, Appendix.) \v. m. a. 

rilHASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Tfie. To us in England who regard the 
treasury simply as a customer of the Rank of 
England, the arrangements with regard to the 
management of the United States treasury 
appear strange and unsuited to the requirements 
of the country. Originally the accumulations of 
the treasury were stored up and kept absolutely 
disused. The result was that an immense supply 
of ready cash was withdrawn from active use. 
This led to great inconvenience when the harvest 
or other economic demands rendered it necessary 
that these funds should he used in the ordinary 
business transactions of the country. With a 


view to meeting these didiculties it was provided 
I by the Act of 1863 that some of the money 
I thus hold migla i o deposited in the national 
i banks, who were rccpiired “to givesatistactory 
j security by the de])osit of United States bonds 
■ and otherwise.” This provision gave the 
Secretary ol the Treasury great ptnver, as it 
enabled him to make favourites among the 
banks by sup})lyiiig them thus with deposits. 
The recent action of Societal Shaw(iy07)in 
this connection lias not been approved. Pro- 
fessor A. P. Andrew, of Harvard University, 
wrote a very brilliant article on the subject in 
the Quarterly Jonnuil uf Eronomics (lloston, 
U.S.A.) for August 1907, which has .subse¬ 
quently appeared as a separ ite juimphlet. A 
Committee of the United Slates Senate has 
(1910)coiisid('ind tlio reaiTangcmcnt of the Icgis- 
lation regulating the Trcasniy, and the Iteport 
of tlio National M»)netary ('(unmission in con¬ 
nection with this has since Im'cii published. 

[“ The Tre.'isnry and the Jlanks mnler Secretary 
Shaw,” repriutotl from the Quiirtcrly Junrnal of 
IComomic.s, Anj^ust 1907. See Treasury Dejmrt- 
vicnt if the. United ShUes, and articles in Loinlon 
Banker's A/uy., Aug., Oct. 1907, and March 1013.] 


UN13IASSED ERllOll (in Statistics). Statis- 
ticians are accustomed to distingiiisli two classes 
of errors in the collection or averaging of stat¬ 
istics, namely (i.) thos ‘ which are more likely to 
be in one direction than in the other, whether of 
excess or of defect; and (ii.) tho.se wliicli, on the 
data to hand, are equally likely to bo in the one 
direction or the other. Errors in wage-statistics 
due to class-bias, or errors in measurement duo 
to a wrongly gra<Iuated measuring instrument, 
may be taken as examples of the former ; errors 
in statements of daily wages due to a tendency 
to take the nearest round number (above or 
below the correct figure), or errors in ineasuro- 
ment duo to casual slips on the part of a number 
of independent investigators, as examples of the 
latter. Errors of thoso two kinds aro called 
biassed and unbiassed errors respectively. It is 
clear that it is not possible to allow in calcula¬ 
tion for unbiassed errors, but that they arc, 
relatively to biassed errors, unlikely to matter 
much when an average is taken, as they w'ill 
tend to cancel one another. In practice, there¬ 
fore, unbiassed errors must bo neglected, where¬ 
as biassed errors do not tend to eliminate them¬ 
selves in the same way, and must be allowed 
for. On the other hand, when comi)arisons arc 
made between similar sets of statistics, biassed 
errors matter less than unbiassed, since they 
are likely to affect each side of the comparison 
in the same direction, whilst unbiassed errors, 
though possibly less in absolute magnitude, are 
as likely to be in opposite directions as in the 
same direction. 

UNEMPLOYED. It is important to dis¬ 


tinguish between the unemployment of tlm 
efiicient and industrious and the nnemploy- 
ment of loafers and the physically unfit, but 
it must not be ignored tliat the two classes are 
connected and that enforced idleness is. de¬ 
moralising. In the first class, in arldition to 
the persons who cannot get any w’ork, are those 
voluntarily out of work because they cannot 
earn th» minimum wages at which they arc 
]»repared to accept employment. Rccanso of 
the existence of the latter the “ unemployment ” 
returned by trade unions must not be taken to 
measure the deficiencies of the community in 
providing occupation for its members. No 
figures exist from which the distribution of 
unemployment in any country by capacity and 
diaracter can be ascertained, but it has been 
found from analysis of tho returns of certain 
London Distress Committees, under tho Unem¬ 
ployed Workmen’s Act, that 86 per cent of 
tho applicants were unskilled, 56 per cent were 
casual labourers, 37 per cent owed tlieir position 
to age, inefficiency, or bad character, 41 per 
cent wore of indifferept efiicicncy and had an in¬ 
different record, while 22 per cent were of good 
character and possessed good industrial records. 

Unemployment which is not chronic owing 
to moral or physical defects may bo classified 
into Cycli(;al, Seasonal, and what will be termed 
hero “ Residual.” As the result of an investiga¬ 
tion made by the Board of Trade (Cd. 2337, 
PI). 97 et scq.) a general idea may be framed 
of the fluctuations among trade unionists for the 
last fifty years. The range is greatest in the 
metal trades, because in bad trade the demand 
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for instruments of production collapses far 
more than tlie demand for other things. The 
lliictiiatioiis are found to be closely correlated 
with the cyclical trade movements. It is not 
easy to see liow this ])eriodic failure on the 
part of the community to make the most of its 
proihictivo power can bo repaired. Its effects 
may bo counteracted in some degree by public 
authorities taking care that their demand for 
labour shall vaiy inversely rather than directly 
as the trade cye.lo, which is probably getting 
less in tense. Much unemployment is caused 
by the lluctuating needs of the seasonal trades, 
but in these trades as a rule weekly wages are 
higher for the same (piality of labour than they 
are in those which oiler steadier employment. 

liy “residual” nncm])loyment of “the 
employable,” that among the industrially fit, 
wliich is still found even in good trade and 
good seasons, is meant. The reason for its 
oxistouco is that industrial changes are always 
taking place in some degree, and necessitating 
conliunal r»;adjustmcnt3 of labour. Occasionally 
tlio rate of change is very rapid, and some labour 
ill coiisciiueiice may snlfer great irregularity of 
occupation. Ordinarily, however, no severe 
shock is experienced by any class, and the 
ebaugo upon which the nncmployinont is a 
reaction, which may represent merely people 
moving to the work that suits them, is all to 
the good in the long-run. 

'fho eaiiso of thi.s kind of iinomploymenb may 
ho termed the social “ tiiiiG-lag,” by wliicli is 
meant the average time intervening between 
the loss of one jol» and the discovery of another. 
This must he appreciable, because an operative 
cannot look for work while ho is occupied ; and 
when he is unoccupied it is doubtful whether 
he. receives uiueh guidance in his search unless he 
is a meinh«‘r of some well-organised trade union. 

W(! shall now consider some reeeiit attempts 
made abroad and in this eouiitry to diininisli 
unemployment or luitigale its clleets. The 
eueouragtmient and development of insurance 
against, unemployment has hcon widely reconi- 
mcinled. 'fliiee schemes have hoeu tried, viz. 

(1) voluntary, or (li) compulsory iusuranee, 
hothSlali'-admiiiistered and suhsidiseil by public 
grants or voluntary eoiitrihutions, and (a) the 
subsidising under State direction of trade union 
unemployed iusuranee. On the first plan exleii- 
sivi^ experiments were earried out at t 'tdogiie, ainl 
it was found that the allowances paiil were nearly 
double the I'eeeipts from premiums, one reason 
lu'ing that most of those who insured were 
liable to unemployment in a very high degree. 
In 1P03 Leii»/.ig followed the example of 
C’ologne. 'file St. (Jail (Switzerland) selieine 
is of the seeoini type, /.<*. it invokes the aid of 
compulsion. After two years’ tiial it was dis¬ 
continued. It was foniul impossible to eoeree 
IM'ople into iiisiuing. One dilliciilty connected 
with both selienies is tlnit persons liable to 


slight risks will object to paying the same 
premium as those subject to heavy risks, and 
very complex schemes are therefore requisite. 
A further dilhculty has also been urged, namely, 
that unemployment is not properly an insurable 
risk, as the extent to which a person siilfers 
roiii it depends in some degree upon the in¬ 
convenience it would cause. For this reason 
lomo have contended that it is best to,subsidise 
trade union unemployment pay wherever it is 
possible, since the trade unions will see to it 
that their members are reasonably alert in 
applying for places, and reasonably capable of 
keeiung them. There arc, however, tw’o lead¬ 
ing objections to this solution: the one that 
inde])endent schemes must be started for non- 
unionists, since otherwise a bonus is paid on 
unionism ; the other that it would bo almost 
impossible to prevent the subsidies from being 
used to support “ strikes in detail ” for standard 
wages and conditions. This matter of the 
standard rate crops up also in relation to inde¬ 
pendent iiisiu'ancc, and with it is associated the 
question of the kind of work which a man is not 
perinitted to refuse. Friction with iiidiviiluals 
and with trade unions may easily arise over 
those points, and it goes without saying that a 
labour exchange must almost inevitably ho run 
side by side with iiisuranco against unemploy¬ 
ment in order to keep down the cost. The siih- 
sMising of trade union unemployed benclit 
has been tried in some plaofs, and in Franco 
certain niunici[>alities—f.y. Limoges and Dijon 
-a.ssist all legally constituted local unemploy¬ 
ment insuraneo societies. In France the Cunseil 
Supericur du Travail has recommended tliis 
course, and declared against a national com¬ 
pulsory system. In England insurance against 
unemployment is defined by the sixth Schedule 
of the National Insurance Act, 1911. The most 
important trade to wliicli the principle is ap¬ 
plied in that Act is the building trade—includ¬ 
ing shipbuilding, mechanical engineering, and 
iron-founding. 

Labour Kxclianges or Bureaux have been 
tried extensively, and more particularly in 
Germany, whore they are frequently grouped 
in systems around central offices, which again 
arc united. In Germany, in round numbei*s, 
about a million places a year are filled through 
the agency of these public offices, whicli con¬ 
stitute probably about one-fifth of the engage- 
111011 ts actually' made. In all other countries 
the percentage is much lower. The public 
registries in Germany are now arranged in 
seven big federations, and in connection with 
the registries many relief stations for those 
wandering in search of work are doited about 
the country. In Franco the bulk of the work 
done mitsido private registry oflices is shared 
between municipal offices and the Bourse.s 
du Travail, roughly in the proportion of one- 
third to two-thirds. Together they fill about 
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1^0,000 pltu'os a year. In France every con- 
mime, with more than 10,000 inhabitiints is 
compelled to maintain a public labour bureau, 
and power is frivcii to the authorities to close 
private offices, providing compensation is paid 
to tliose instituted ])rior to 1904. In tlie Unitcil 
States the State unemployment olho 's lill about 
100,000 ]>laees a year. In the United Kingdom 
laliour exchanges have been, until recently, 
comparatively insugniticaut. A step forwanl' 
was made by the Unemployed Workmen’s Aid 
ot 1905, and a further development wa« etb eted 
by the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, under 
which exchanges are being establisheil by the 
Board oLPrade throughout the United Kingdom. 
Tlio whole kingdom lias, for this purpose, been 
divided up into districts, each district being 
placed under a divisional inspector. The 
c.xchanges, which arc to bo found in every im¬ 
portant town of a division, are in teleplionic com¬ 
munication with each other and with the central 
o!li(>e in London. Advisory committees work in 
connection with the exchanges, and undertake 
to sup[>ly information both to employers and 
employed. Loans are granted tr work-people 
to enable them to travel to places where em¬ 
ployment has been found for tbcm tbrough an 
exchange. No workman is refused further help 
on the ground that he has dcclinecl work offered 
liim, if his reason is a good one, such as a trade 
dis[)ute affectijig his trade or the inferiority of 
the wages in the district recommended to him. 
The first labour oxch.tiiges, to tlie number of 
82, Were ojieuod February 1910. By the end 
of September 1911 tiuy numbered 239, and 
(luring tlio first nine months of 1911 there 
luvl been 414,138 vacancies for employment 
notified and 324,270 vacancies filled [see state¬ 
ment published by Board of Trade(Cd. 5955)and 
Board of Trade Labour Gazette], 11 is to be iioped 
that, as a consequence of the institution of these 
exclianges, the problem of unemployment will be 
dealt with more effectually than in the past. 

The Local Government Board has not shown 
itself favourably inclined to the maintenance of 
laliour colonies. There are some labour colonies 
in ojieration in this country, but they are not so 
significant a feature of England as they are of 
Germany or Belgium. About 10,000 people are 
admitted to the German colonies in the course of 
tlie year, and there is accommodation in then 
for about 4000 at one time. There are between 
thirty and foity colonies in all, and they are 
now united in some degree in the Labour 
Colony Central Board. Hitherto the chief 
flaw lias been the harbouring of loafers and 
vagabonds. They have been described as mere 
o|^n-air casual wards, where lengthy residence 
is possildc. Now attempts are being made to 
render them more reformatory. In Belgium 
the labour colonies have quite (lilh?reut objects. 
They arc of two sorts : (1) the houses of refuge, 
and (2) the beggars’ depOts. The latter are 


penal. They are a part of the policy adopted 
in 1892 of sujipressing vagrancy and begging. 
The former wxro insiituied for the less liariloned 
oflcndors us a reaction against the severity prac¬ 
tised in the latter. It appears to be the view 
of the authorities that these colonies are only 
slightly reformatory, and that their chief merit 
is in keeping the vagrant class of social jmra- 
sites from preying on the community. Labour 
colonies will probably bo fou^ most service 
(1) as penal, (2) as reformatmy, (3) as aiding 
ill restoring health to the physically unfit, (4) 
as assisting to agricultural occupations those 
who are suitable and desire w^uk on the land. 
Each should be specialised to its end. They 
hardly touch the problems of seasonal, cyclical, 
or “residual” unctuploymcnf. 

As regards statistics of unemployment of the 
leading countries, figures are nduriicd by the 
trade unions. English figures aloni?, however, 
afford a sufficiently lengthy review for the course 
of unemidoymeut to be gauged. According to 
trade-union returns it would not seem to have 
tended mncli citlior upwards or downwards 
in the last half-century. The distribution of 
unemployment by age, and the numbers out of 
work for dilfercnt lengths of time, are stated 
for the Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 
the Board of Trade inquiry referred to above. 
Some ideas of unemployment may be gatberiKl 
from the numbers on the books of labour 
bureaux, and the number of places oflcred. 
These may bo supplemented in Germany by 
figures of membership of sick funds, as pay¬ 
ments are not required from those out of work. 
There are also official returns as to days worked 
in certain industries, which are, however, very 
sparse for some countries. Unemployment is 
also returned in the French industrial censuses, 
and by the censuses of Massachusetts and 
Australia. 

Authorities .—Only a few can be mentioned here. 
Official figures and reports are issued periodically 
or occasionally by most countries. Foreign ex- 
jlerience has twice been reiioited upon by the 
English Labour Department, the last time by Mr. 
D. F. Schloss in 1906. Adler’s article, Arhcils- 
losigkeitj in the IlandtoUrterbuch dcr Slaatswissen- 
schaften of Conrad and Lexis, which concludes 
with a lengthier bibliography than could be 
attempted hero, should be refi^rred to. On in¬ 
surance against unemployment there is a useful 
work in French by <jagninacci. Of works on 
Labour Exchanges special mention should be made 
of Conrad’s Organisation des A rbeitsnachweises in 
Deutschland (1904) as one of the most recent, 
and the journal Arheitsmarkt. Labour Colonies 
have frefpiently been described ; Mr. Schloss’ 
report, The Continental Outcast (by W. Carlile and 
V. W. Carlile), and Alden’s Unemployed Vrohleni^ 
may bo referred to. Also Ummployment: A 
Social Study^ Rowntreo and Lasker (1911). 
There is also the journal her Wanderer, A use¬ 
ful collection of facts and vi(‘ws will be found in 
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the lli'poil of a Special (’oiiimiltce of the Charity 
Organisation Society on the relief of ilistress due 
to want of eiiiploynient (li)Ol). The Koyal 
Coiniiiissioii on Poor lle.lief, etc., which issued its 
report in 1909 also eonshlered uneinployineiit. 

S. J. c. 

[See. HonnsK Dij 'Puavail; liuiiKAU oi*' Laboijh; 
IhJllKAi; OK JiAHOL’K IN 'I IIH UnITKU STATES ; OK- 


I’liEssioN OK Tiiadr *, Kmkloykjis ANO KmI’LOYKO; 
IOmi’Loymknt ; Covkiinment Ueooi.atiun ok In- 
DusTiiY ; Industkial Colonies ; IiuiKauLARiTV 
OK Employment; IjAUonu IIkpautment; Labour 
Exchange; Labour, Mobility ok; Restrictions 
ON Labour; Standard Rate (ok Wages) ; 
Strikes ; Trade Unions ; Truck ; Wages ; and 
in App. Trade Unions and Strikes.] 


WACES, NOMINAL AND REAL, 
ClIANiiKS IN, IN THE UNITED KING- 
IJOM SINCE I 8 . 0 O. For the ilelinition of 
these, lernis, see Wages, Nominal and Real; 
for an outline historical view, see Wages and 
I’ uD'Es OK CoMMoDi'i'iEs, and Wages, Pur- 
uhasi.nn; I’owER ok ; for the level of wages in 
188d, see Wages Si’atistkjs ; and for wage 
ehange.s in tlio United States, see Wages, 
Statistics ok. 9'ho jireseiifc artiele is con¬ 
cerned witli sneli detailed in formation as exists 
f(ir ehang<!s of wages and of retail jiriccs in 
reecmt years. No com]>lete authoritative state¬ 
ment can yet he given as to the course of 
average wage,s, and all generalisations must be 
taken as (mitaiive, and viewed in tlie light of 
the partial material on which they rest. With 
the publication of the Wage Ceiisu.s of 1900 a 
fairly conipl» (e. eom[)arison is [lossible with that 
of 1880. The liabour Department of the 
Hoard of Trade lias [mhlished monthly aiul 
annually since 189,*) reeonls of changes of wages 
and of standanl time and piece rates (see 
Si’ANDAKD Rai'E (ok Wages)). Other ollicial 
publications e.onlain accounts of changes of 
piece li.sis and sliding-scale rates (see Sliding 


Scale (Wages)), and historical records of Trade 
Union ininimum rates are cofiious and increas¬ 
ing in number. The records of wa.ge3 for 
certain large industries have been compiled and 
discussed by Mr. A. L. Bowley and Mr. G. II. 
Wood in a series of articles in the Journal 
of the Royal IStalisUcal Society^ and a general 
view of the progress in the half-ccntury ending 
in 1883 has been given by Sir Robert Gillen. 

Change in Average Wages .—The following 
table gives the general result of calculations as 
to the change in the average wages of all em- 
jiloycd in iiarticular industrial groups. The 
method used is similar to that for expressing 
tlie cliangiis in the value of money by index 
numbers (see I ndex Num beus). For each group 
the average w:ige of the period 1900-04 is equated 
to 100, and the average wages of earlier periods 
arc expressed as percentages. In the last columns 
the cliango of average wages in general, as indi¬ 
cated by these and similar estimates, is given. 
In all eases tlie numbers must be regarded as 
only approximate, especially over long periods ; 
but where authorities disagree, or the evideneo 
is incomplete, the number is either given as be¬ 
tween limits, e.g. 65-70, or in brackets, c.^/. (95). 


lnih\r. Rambers of Change in Nominal U’'aifes for a Neyrmal JCeeh's Worl'. 

1*850-1904. 
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on Cd. 2370. 



known, allowing for the changes in the mimbers employed in dillerent iudiustries. 
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The iiiiinbcrs in column 10 in this Lil>lo j'ivo 
the tentative answer to the question, “ ^\ hat 
has been the chanj^c in aveiaj^e wages of the 
working po|)ulation of the United Kingdom 
A9 a whole ? ” but certain im])ortant groups of 
industries {e.g, most of the eloihing and 
lood industries, domestic sorvicif, railways) are 
omitted, and it may be that tb.eir inclusion 
(it the neeeS''ary data arc ever obtaimsl) will 
modify the result. I'hcorctieal considerations, 
both of the general equality of real ellieicmy 
wagt's, and of.tlie principles ofaverages, however. 


suggest that .an index based on a heti rogeucous 
group of woik-i>eople of all grades of skill and 
age, and both so. o, is likely to be substaiiiially 
correct for fully employed eilieient labour iu 
general. 

The uiaterial for the textile iuduslrics i.s not 
Kuiileiently detailed for the tre.atment in the 
.above table, thongli it bas been allowed inllu- 
cnee in eolnmns 9 and 10. A fa.irly acemate 
comparison may be made . j follows; men, 
women, lads, and girls are included :— 


Weekly Wmje of nil dnulcs in Textile . 
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The average wage is, of course, greatly intlu* 
em.’cd by the uumbor of women and children 
inclinled, and a diminution in the latter h.a.s its 
effect on the rise shown. The average rise in 
this group is very nearly the same as that shewn 
in coliiinii 10 above. It should be observed 
that, while in the coal industry the percentage 
changes, under the sliding .scjiles or other agree¬ 
ments, bear a close relation to change of earn¬ 
ings, in the textile industries the changes in 
])iocc-li.sts have continually to bo supplemented 
ijy other information, for the continually in¬ 
creasing ellicicncy of machinery increases earn¬ 
ings relatively to piece-rates. 


Illustraiixe Statistics fur particular Occupa¬ 
tions. —In the tables given so far the rates of 
payment for particular occu])ations are merged 
in the average for indu.«trios. It is clearly im- 
jiossihle hero to give wage-changes for all 
employments, hut the following table sliows the 
changes in detail for ten occupations, chosen so 
as to illustrate tlie varieties of the date.s and 
amounts of incremenUs of wtiges, and the 
staUonarine.s.y of some rates as contilisted with 
the variability of others ;— 


Selected List of WageSf 1850-1906. 
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S< l>rfril List nf JFinjr^, 1850-190G Cunliiiucd, 
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N«hk,s t») 'Paiu.k. - iNiIuimis 1, ‘J, 3 .'uv liom tlu; Sccotnl Jteport on Enrningst of Agricultural Labourers, Cd. 2370, 
pl», 173, l'.»7, Till) wagos aro i-onsiTiilive rrconls from tliivo farina. In Durham house and garden are 
fn-o, and tlK’ii.' are iiiitior aiiowanms in Durham and Hereford ; no material change occurred in this respect 
during Mie i»cri<«i taken. Coliiniu.s 4, a?id 0 are compiled from Stat. Journal, 1005, pp. 109-125, 684-5 ; 
the wages stated for litters are mainly the standard niiniiuum rates, those for labourers are from divers 
.sources and .are not s( rictly coinparahle. Columns 7 and 8 are mainly from Utat. Soc. Journal, 1000, pp. 800-7 ; 
labourers’ houi ly wages were l aised from 5d. to 6jd. in ISOS, and the hours per week reduced from 55 to 50 
in 1898, and to 40j in 1S97. (’olurnn 9 comes from Stat. Soc. Journal, 1899, pp. 709-11, brought up to date; 
the wages iin^ for ordinary tlay work. Column 10 is from Dowley'.s Wages in the United Kingdom, pp. 104-7, 
the last eight years being compnleil roughly. It is to be observed as to columns 4 to 9, that the number of 
hours per working week has fallen considerably in the period, so that rates per hour have risen more rapidly 
than the rates shown in the Uible. 


ChamjG in pitrchtsiiij Power of JFayes.-~To 
compute tlio chango of real wage.s it is necessary 
to know tlio changes of retail prices (Prices, 
TTi.story ok), ami to show their ell'ccts on the 
))iirehasing power of wages \vitli the help of 
detailed statements of e.vpendituro (Work¬ 
men’s Kulxjk'I'.s). Tluno are no adequate returns 
of retail prices, o.\ce})t in tlie case of bread in 


quite recent years. Tlie Board of Trade (H. of 
C. 3‘21 and Cd. 2337) has brought together 
much information, but of a heterogeneous nature; 
it is doubtful whether their final index numbers 
can be safely used except to show the course of 
the general semi-wholesale price of food in Lon¬ 
don since 18,77. It is noticeable that this so- 
called retail index number follows very nearly the 
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same course as tliat showing wholesale prices, 
and we may therefore be justilied in carrying 
it baek to 1850 by the help of Sauerbeck’s index 
number for wholesale food prices. After food 
the principal expenditure of the workman is on 
rent, and there is a general impression that 
workman’s rent has risen, even relatively to the 
accommodation provided, an impression possibly 
justilied by the rise in ground-rent and rates. 

As a working hypotlmsis^ it seems reasonable 
to assume that the sum remaining in the woik- 
nian’s hands, after food ha^ been purchased, has , 


not varied greatly in purchasing power, the 
general fall in prices being counterbalanced for 
this residuum by the rise in rent and in the cost 
of personal services. We may further assume, 
without serious error in the result, that two- 
tldrds of wages are on the average spent on food, 
though the proportion has no doubt fallen in 
the last half-century. The result is not to be 
regarded as final in any sense, but ralhcr as 
.showing the direction of the elf ct of the change 
of [>rices, i.e, the nature of tiic numerical re¬ 
lation bel.veen nominal and real wages. 


Uypothelical Conversion of Nmninal into Ileal Wages. 


Piauxla. 

TiidriX Nos. of 
Norniiial Wag<5s 
from previous 
Table. 

1. 

One-third of 
Col. 1 nssiimcd 
michangod 
in rurchasing 
Power. 

2. 

'I’wo- 

thirds 

of 

Col. 1. 

3. 

Index 
No. of 
Food. 

4. 

Purchas¬ 
ing Power 
of Two- 
thirds of 
Col. 1. 

6. 

8miis of Cois. 

2 and b. 

6. 

Col. 6 in 
round mun’oer 

7- 

1850-54 

55 

18 

37 

- 1-21 

= 81 

49 

i 50 

180.5-59 

60 

20 

40 

- 1*40 

= 28 

48 

60 

1860-64 

62 

21 

41 

- 1*36 

= 30 

51 

i 50 

1865-69 

67 

22 

45 

- 1*40 

32 

54 

g 65 

1870-74 

78 

26 

52 

- 1*17 

:= 35 

61 


1875-79 

80 

27 

53 

- 1*41 

= 37 

61 

O 

w 66 

1880-84 

77 

26 

51 

- 1-32 

38 

64 

^ 66 

1885-89 

79 

26 

63 

- 1*06 

= .50 

76 

§ 76 

1890-94 

87 

29 

58 

- 1*02 

= 57 

86 

« 86 

1895-99 

92 

31 

61 - 

- *95 

= 64 

95 

1 96 

1900-01 

100 

33 

67 

- 1*00 

= 67 

100 

« 100 


The following table, put less definitely, and 
carrying the record farllicr back, is probably 
substantially correct:— 


If the view shown in these tables is correct, 
it follows that in tlie period 1880-1900 real 
wages have on the average progressed with un¬ 
exampled continuity and rapidity. 

[See BoAvley, Wages in the United Kingdom^ and 
Xitftonal Progress in Wealth and Trade^ and 
»SYrt/. Soc. Journal, 1895, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 
1902, 1905, 1906 ; and Econ. Journal, 1904, 
p. 459.—GilTcn, Essays in Finance. —Wood, Keen. 
Journal, 1901, p. 151.—C. 5172, Returns of 
Wages heitoeen 1830 and 1880. —C. 5807, U. 6161, 
C. 6455, C. 6715, and C. 6889, viz. The Wages 
vofi. HI 


Census of 1886. —Cd. 346 and C<1. 2376, Wages 
of Agricultural Labourers. —C. 7567 l. and Cd. 
144, standard Piece Rates. —C. 7567 ri., CM. 317, 
Od. 3245, Standard Titm Rates. 
—C. 7567 ami annually. Changes 
in Rates of Wages. —Cd. 1761, 
Mem. XIX. —Cd. 2337, Mem. i. 
and IT. (see criticism Slat. Jour¬ 
nal, 1905, p. 176). —II; of C. 
321, Wholesale and Retail Prices. 
—See also “Bibliography of Wage 
Statistics,” Econ. Review. Oct. 
1898.] A. li. 13. 

WELLS, David Ames (1827- 
1898). Born in Springfield, 
Mass. ; died in Norwich, Con- 
nccticut. Gjaduated from 
Williams College in 1847, ami 
from the LaAvrcnco Scientific 
School, Cambridge, 1851, He 
Avas engaged in scientilfe jmrsnits, principally 
in chemistry, until the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and published several widely used manuals, 
like The First Principles of Gedogy, Principles 
and Ajyplications of Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy, the last of which went through 
fifteen editions by 1874. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War Mr. Wells 
becKame intere.stc<l in economic questions, and 
in 1864 delivered a lecture in Troy. New York, 
entitled Our Barden and our Strength, devoted 

3f 


General Victo of the Course of Prices, and of Nomimil and Real 
Wages in the United Kingdom. 


Periods. 

Nominal Wages. 

Prices, 

Real Wages. 

1(90-1810 

Rising fast 

Rising very fast 

Falling slowly 

1810-1830 

Falling 

Falling fast 

Rising slowly 

1830-18.".2 

Nearly stationary 

Falling slowly 

Rising slowly 

18&2-1870 

Rising hist 

Rising 

Rising cpnsideral>ly 
in the Avhole period 

1870-1873 

Rising very fast 

Rising fast 

Rising fast 

1873-1879 

Falling fast 

Falling fast 

Nearly stationary 

1879-1887 

Nearly .stationary 

Falling 

Rising 

18S7-1S92 

Rising 

Ri.sing atid falling 

Rising 

1892-1897 

Nearly stationary 

Falling 

Rising 

1897-1900 

Rising fast 

Rising 

Rising 

1900-1904 

Falling a little 

Falling and ri.sing 

Stationary 
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WELLS -WORKMEN’S INSURANCE 


to Uie rcsoiin^fs an<l tijo tax-payiii;' abilities 
of the States. It was at first privately 

printed, but attracted wide attention, and was 
then published by the Loyal Tublication Society 
of New York. It bceaino one of the most 
noted publications of the war period, and no 
less than 200,000 cotues were issued, being 
also translated into Frencli and Gcrnian. It 
v/as a time when conlidence in the United 
States Governnicnt was at a low ebb, when the 
gre(!nbafk was depreciated almost 50 percent, and 
when tlie United States bonds had sunk nearly 
as low. Many were full of apprehension at the 
prospect of further issues of paper money, of 
(iiiormous loans, and of crushing taxation. It 
was now that Mr. Wells endeavoured to prove 
that the nation’s credit was still unimpaired, 
and that a wise use of the resources of the 
country would tide it over all possible dangers. 
As a result of this monograph President Lincoln, 
on the n'commeudatioii of Mr. Fes.sendcn, 
Siicn lary of the Treasury, apjiointed Mr. Wells 
on the National Itovcnue Commission, together 
with St«-phen Colwell of Pennsylvania, and 
S. S. Hayes of Illinois. Their report of 1860, 
written by Mr. Wells, contained recommenda¬ 
tions which were made the basis of subsequent 
important legislation. A few months later 
the olli(!o of Spt!« ial Commissioner of Revenue 
was cn*ated, and Mr. Wells was appointed to 
this olliee. His successive reports have become 
classics on the subject. It was during this 
period that Mr. Wells was converted from 
protectionism to free trade, and his energetic 
a«lvocacy of free trade in the report of 1869 
causcil Pivsident Crant to abolish in 1870 
the position of Special Commissioner of the 
Koveuuc, but not until after Mr. Wells had 
made the most valuable suggestions as to the 
reform of the internal revenue, most of which 
were enacted into legislation. Pciha[»s the 
most important single change was his snggi-s- 
tiou of the use of stamps for the collection of 
taxes ou spirits, beer, and tobacco. lie also 
created the Ihircau of iStatistics, and called to 
its heatl Ceneral Francis A. Wai.kku. 

When Mr Wells retired from his olliee at 
Washington, Covornor Jlotl'man of New York 
olfered him the chairmanship of the New York 
State Tax Commission. I'ho two reports of 
this commission, published in 1871-72, wer*; 
written by Mr. Wells, and were the fust 
thorough investigation of local taxation in 
America. Mr. Wells dovote«l the rest of his 
life to study and writing on economic topics, 
his chief books being his Onr Merchant Marine^ 
1882, devotetl to a study of the decline of 
American shipping; his Practical T^A'onomics, 
1885, dealing primarily with tariff problems 
and questions of internal revenue ; his Jiccent 
P'omnnic Chnnifra^ 1898, whii'h was an attempt 
to show that the industrial de[)ressions since the 
Civil War were not due to swircity of money, 


but that the changes in piico were due to 
alterations in the conditions of production ol 
the commodities theinselv»‘s ; and, tinally, his 
Theory and Practice of Taxation, 1900, in which 
he summed up his life-work, on the question of 
direct taxation. Mr. Wells’ reputation as an 
economist is duo primarily to his marvellous 
capacity for using facts and statistics, and to 
his wide acquaintance with the actual pheno¬ 
mena of economic life. He had, howeVer, never 
enjoyed the advantages of a scientilic training 
in the theory of economics, and he was by no 
means so strong in his discussions of general 
j)rinciples as he was in bis treatment of par¬ 
ticular problems. He was the chief American 
advocate of the princijdo of general dilfusion of 
taxes. 

The various aspects of the public and scientilic 
activities of Mr. Wells arc treated in the Report 
of a Memorial Meeting of the Economic Conference 
of the Johns Hopkins University, November 22, 
1898. His chief writings are as follows : — 

(Mr Jhirden and Onr Strength, 1864.— V\.e.in)ris 
of the Special Comviif((doner of the Revenue, 1S66, 
i8>)7, 1868, 1869. — First and Second Reports of 
the (Jommissioners appointed to Revise the Laws 
fur the Asf>essmcnt if Taxca in Keic York, 1871- 
1872. -The Relation (f the (iv'ocrnvient to the 
Tclr'jraph, 1873.—-77/5 True Story of the Leaden 
Statuary, 1874. — The Relation of the Federal 
(iarernme.nt to the Railways, \S74. — The Ore.iiui- 
fiun Theory of Specie Re$um2)tinn,\Sf^5.---Rubiuson 
Crusoe's Money, 1876. — (Jvntraction of Jxyal 
Tender Notes v.s. Repudiation, 1S76. — Plain Talk 
with a South-U'estern. Injhitionist, 1876. — The 
Silver Question, 1877. — The S^tyar Industry in 
the. United States and the Tarijf, 1878.- -IFAy 
He Trade and How We Trade, 1878. — lion) the 
Rankers and the Public deal nyitha Oreat Revenne 
and Indnslriul Problem (’fho Sugar Question), 
18.S0.— Our Merchant Marine, 1882. — Free 
Trade Kssential to P'nture National Prosperity 
and Development, - Practical Economics, 

1885. —A Primer of TaHff Reform, 1885. — Rela¬ 
tion of the Tari/fto Wages, 1888. — Recent Economic 
Changes, 1898. — Theui'y and Practice of Taxation, 
1900. E. u. A. s. 

WORK M EN’S INSURANCE. Workmen’s 
insurance may bo classified into insurance 
against acci<lciit, sickness, invalidity, ummi- 
ploymcnt, and old-age (see Pensions, Old-Aok). 
Crrmaiiy introduced, ISSl, the juiiiciplo of 
m.iking the co.st of accidents a charge upon in¬ 
dustry, and provided that mdu.strie.s .should be 
groiqu tl ill a.sSocialions upon which the burden 
.should fall. The object of the associations was 
to protect the workmen against the failure of the 
employer to meet bis liabilities. The new prin¬ 
ciple wa.s adopted in Franco in 1898, and inodi- 
lic<l in 1902. In France, however, owing to 
ditliculties in the way of provi/ling compulsorily 
for a.s.soeiations of iiidustrie.s, the obligation to 
compensate was impo.scd on the employer, the 
State alfording some additional protection to 
the workmen by guaranteeing certain parts of 
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the coinponsation and inoliidiiii; the rest in the 
privileged debts whicli have priority. In Eng¬ 
land the charge rests wholly on the employer, 
and compensation is neither State guaranteed 
nor given priority among other debts ; but in 
cllect the English system reduces to the Ger¬ 
man by firms voluntarily insuring ns a rule when 
tliey are not strong enough to bc ir the risl;s 
themstdves. England began her now course in 
1897, and embarked further upon it in 1900 
and 1906. Now, in addition to industrial 
workers and clerks with 'small inconn's, even 
domestic servants are brought under the law. 
The new laws, in attaching the cost of accidents, 
directly to the expenses of production, should 
stimulate the provision of safety appliances. 
Insurance should not check this effect, as 
insurance companies will regulate their pre¬ 
miums according to the precautions taken. It 
is feared by some that workmen may be remhjred 
more careless, and that “ malingering'* will be 
encouraged. Statistical evidence is not con¬ 
vincing one way or the other. The laws of all 
three countries [)rovido for weekly allowances 
in the case of non-fatal accidents and for lump 
payments to dependants in the event of death. 
In France and Germany medical treatment is 
also provided, and in the latter country an 
injured person may be compelled lo undergo a 
cure. The new prin(;i[)le for compensating 
accidents has nut been introduced into the 


United States—where, however, the law on the 
old English plan is administered very favour¬ 
ably to the work»Men—but it has already won 
its way into many other countries. 

Compulsory insurance against sickness in the 
case of the wage-earning and similar classes 
was adopted in Germany in 1883. Existing 
insurance institutions were generally recognised 
and new ofliccs were established to supplement 
them. Generally speaking premiums are 
divided between work-people and employers in 
the ratio of two-thirds to one-third. Sick 
relief may continue for as long as twenty-six 
weeks. Thereafter, if needful, an invalidity 
pension is paid under the scheme for old ago and 
invalidity pensions (sc’c articles on In.sitkan(.U':, 
State (German v) ; Pensions, Oi^o-Aoe). In 
Franco and the United States of America, to 
cite two of the other leading comitries, sickness 
insurance is still on a volunlary basis, though 
the French Goveinnn'nt has for years subsidised 
and encouraged ju ivatc enterprise in this matter. 
In England the Insurance Act, j)assed in the 
session of 1912, has come into o])cration. It is 
too early yet to s[i(.*ak of the results. 

Willoughby, Wurkmen's Jnsu/ivnca (now rather 
out of il'ite) ; Lass and Zahn, Kinndhtuny ui\d 
Wkkiuuj dcr dmtsi1u:n ArbciknmichiTang (3rd 
ed. 1901); Mem, of the Jlonu! Ofliee on Foreign 
ami Colonial Laws relating to Coinponsatiou for In¬ 
juries to Workmen ((kl. 2'158), 1905. s. J. C. 
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Air.AInrft 
Afni.-Alrioan 
Amor. ;AiiH‘rira 
Aiiioni.-i‘Ainoiioiin 
ano. aiK'imil 
aiipl. = -a|)|)Iioil 
arilJi. - -ariUitiioUo 
aritlil.-aiilhiiiolical 
iis.sor.r:.a.sso(;iatioii 

Hrlt.-Uritain, liritish 

(•alciil.;.”(!alcnlalion 
(’•‘iity.-coiitury 
rliar. --diaraclor 
riro, Tirculatioii 
(^L -Oompaiiy 
c<iiiip(I.--:.(M)iiipar(’(l 

coiisl..-ooiist iLutlori 
crit.'icrilioism 
cuiT. .-cuinMiBy 

1)(‘(*1. : Dnolarallon 
(loci’,-tilt'cinaso 
(l(*crj». (locp'a.siFi^ 

(lof. Mlolinitioii 
(li'pro(L-' (lo|irociatioM 
(liir. ..(llll’onmcc 
(lilllo,. -dilllculty 
(liiiiiii, -<liiiiini.sliin>' 


(ii.sadv. 3(11,sad vaiiUKO 
«lisi)i’i»n.3(li8or;j'a!nsaUon 
(list. 3(1 i.Htin^niisluaJ 
(listr. =fliMtiibutjoii 
(livis.3(livisi(»n 
(loctr. 3 doctrine 

1 C. 3 east 

(icon. 3 economic, econo¬ 
mics 

lCiig.:MCn|,daml, ICnglish 
(•stab, i.:(!.sf.abli.sli(.Ml 
Kill’. ■: Kiiropc, Knropoan 
IIX pin. 3 explanation 

Kr.^Kranci^, Kri^ncb 
fr.3 from 

(jor. -:(iennaii, (lormany 
gov. ^ 1 ^ 0 vernmoilt 

Uist.^lii.story 
lloll. 3 Holland 

illnstr. ^illustraioid 
illnstn. 3 illustration 
Incoiiv.^inconvorliblo 
iiicr. -iiicroa.se 
I ml.'-India, Indian 
iiidep. •:iii(lop(mdent 
inll. '• iiifliieiici^ 


innor. 3 iniiont;iiiC(j 
instr.-sinstnunoiit 
int.-int«*ro.st 
introd. 3 introduced 
inlrodn.^introluction 
in vd. 3 invented 
I Irel. 3 Ireland 
invi;. '--.irrei^iilar 
Ital. -K.alian 

.jnt.-stk.=:joint-stock 

le^dsl. slegislation 
Hal). 3 liability 

medv 1 .--inedia!val 
Mrirc. Syst. - Morcantilo 
Sy.skin 

moth.^motliod 
in()(l. 3 modern 

N.= north 
N.W. - north-west 

Hiirlt. 3 Harliiiimint 
parly, 3 pari ianieiitiry 
IMC. apolitical economy 
princ. 3 principles 
prodn.^prodnclion 
proljib. 3 prohibition 
Trot. Prote.stant 


proin.Kproieciiori 

(pial.=(iuality 
qiiaiit.=(inantily 
quest, sqiuistioii 

re.'.,niln. ^roi^ulation 
rel. =; relation 
resil’d. 3 restricted 
restrns. 3 restrictions 
ri.C. = Uomiin Catholic 
Hus3. 3 Russia, Riissi.an 

Scli. 3 vSchool 
sci. 3 science 
►Sc. 3 Scotch 
Scot.-Scotland 
secs. 3 Recurities 
S. 3 youth 
Span. 3 Spanish 
stun. 3 standard 
stk. ex. 3 stock exchange 
suspn. 3 suspension 
SwiU. 3 Switzerland 
sy 8 t.=system 

ir.lv. 3 United Kin','d()m 
U.'S.A, 3 United Stato.s ot 
America 

\V.3we.st 

\vh. 3 \vhii’h 


Names of persons noticed in tlie Dictionary appear, in tlie index, in small caidtals, as J. S. Mill ; 
titles ol oilier articles in lieavy type, as Value; foreign words, not being titles of articles, .and names 
ol books, in italics, a.s Villa, Weulth of Xatimis, A colon indicates the end of the index-heading: 
individual references arc separated by a semicolon ; group.s of references by .— 

In each reference the number indicates the page, while the letter indi(‘at(is a dirmoa of that page ; 
a and b relerring to tlio n/'/rr and lower halves of the /^Miand coluiiiii, c and d to the vp/ter .nnd 
lower halves ol the ny/iMiand column. Thus, Absentee : Kvils of, i. II d, refers to V(dunie i. page 3, 
the lower halt ol the right-liand coluiiiii. The diagram subjoined shows the method lbllowe<l 
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ABSENTEE 

Absentee : Evils of, i. 3 tZ, i a ; income remitted 
by Exports, i. 3 6 ; J. li. M'Culuh h on, i. 3 
c, (523 df (521 rt, ii. 657 h ; ami Middleman, 
i. 3 d ; J. S. Mill on, i. 3 be ; F. Quesnay on, 
i. 3 c ; W. N. Skniou on, i. 3 /;, 4 a. 

Abstinence: ami econ. Harmonies, i. id; 
theory of Interest, ii. 426 t*, 428 a ; F. Lassallk 
on, ii. 427 d, 568 b ; element in Profit, i. 4 d ; 
effect on Value, i. 761 d. 

Abstract Method : T. Caulyle on, i. 228 a ; 
conipd. with Concrete, i. 5 c, ii. 743 d; Dutch 
Sell., i. 657 c ; F. B. W. Hlkmann on, ii. 202 
c, 302 ft ; comi)d. with Historical, ii. 309 a, 
iii. 533 d; J. S. Mill on, i. 5 ft, 734 d. 

Accumulation: J. Rae on effective de.sire of, i. 
592 cd, iii. 250 d, 251 a ; Rate of, causes 
aflectint?, i. 7 ft. 

Administration : Areas of, i. 12 ah ; and responsi¬ 
bility, Board, i. 156 d; of rnedvl. City, i. 11 a ; 
1\ M. Douia on, i. 633 ah ; and Economics, 

i. 13 d-14 c ; and Monarchy, i. 11 be, 13 be; 
and Norman Conquest, i. 11 ft; and mod. 
Republics, i. 13 c. ; Sci. of, h. VON Stein on, 
iii. 474 be ; Theories of, i. 10 be ; Unpaid, i 
11 a. —Administration, Central, or Bureau¬ 
cracy, Dangers of, i. 194 a; and Local, 
i. 10 d, 13 aJ), ii. 625 ft; Mod. hist, of, i. 11 
hal, 294 cd ; Necessity of, i, 194 ft; Powers, 

i. 13 ttft; Principles, i. 194 ftc; Scope, i. 250 
cd ; and Self-gov., i. 10 d, 250 cd, 513 d, ii. 
829 cd. 

Advances: and Capital, i. 16ft; Pliy.siocrat 3 
on, i. 16 a ; D. Rio ah no and A. Smith on, i. 
16 ft; and Wages, i. 16ft. 

Advowsous; Abstract of Title, i. 5 a; and 
Patronage, i. 130 c, iii. 79 be. 

African Companies, Early : i. 18 d, 19 a, 31 c, 
271 ft, 330 a, 375 c, ii. 270 d, 271 d, 324 d, 
iii. 275 d, 418 d. 

Agazzini, M. : on Medvl. Econ., i. 21a; Value, 
and Cost of reproduction, i. 20 d. 

Agnati : i. 22 c, iii. 65 d. 

Agricultural Holdings: Acts, i. 26 d-27 ft, 

ii. 30 ft, 543 c, 563 c, iii. 529 c ; Allotment, 
hist, of, i. 32 cd, 269 aft, ii. 30 c, 538 c; Large 
and small compd., i. 470 d-472 a, ii. 30 be, 322 
abed, 402 oft, 815 d, iii. 295 ft; Small Hold¬ 
ings Act, 1892, iii. 411 c-412 a. 

Agriculture: and Black Death, i. 28 c, 152 ft, 
261 a, 407 aft, 710 ft, ii. 320 be; Cattle 
Plague Orders, i. 234 ft; T. Chalmeiw on, 
i. 256 a ; Depression of, i. 563 d-565 ft, ii. 


AGRICULTURE 

30 aft; D. DinKUor on, i. 577 d; A. M. de 
IbniuASLES on, i. (528 d; If. Ii. Duhamkl DU 
M»)nckau on, i. 618 d; W. Ellis on, i. 693 c ; 
P. Estkuno’s defence of, i. 755 e ; Sir A. Fitz- 
HKUBKKToii, 16th ceiity., ii. 8() ed ; A. E. P, de 
Gasparin on, ii. 186 d, 187 a ; S. Hartlib on, 
17tli centy., ii. 291 d; A. F. von Haxtuausen 
on, Danish, Cer.,and Russ., i. 716 ftd, ii. 293 d- 
294 c, 694 a; and Industrial Revolution, 

ii. 400 a; W. Marshall on, i. 24 a, ii. 702 
d; V. R. de Mirabeau on, ii. 776 abed; Sc., 
G. Rohkrtson on, iii. 315 c ; Span., decline of, 
and Mesta, ii. 737 ft-738 a, iii. 574 a ; Teutonic, 
Tacitus on, iii. 511 d; Transhumance, 
migrations of cattle, iii. 573 d, .574 a; T. 
Tusskk’s 500 Points, iii. 596 ft; Varro on, 

iii. 612 ft; J. WouuDCE on, iii. 680 ac ; A. 

Yarranton on, iii. 681 d; A. Youno on, i. 
90 a, ii. 322 d, 814 d, iii. 84 ft, 685 bed, 687 d, 
688 cd.—^Agriculture, Anglo-Saxon, i. 27 d, 
ii. 320 a; Hide, ii. 304 be,MS d, iii. 629 c ; 
Von Maurer’s theory of Mark, i. 25 d, 359 
a, ii. 694 a; F. Seebohm’s theory of Roman Villa, 
i. 25 d, "26 a, 359 ft, ii. 695 ft.—^Board of 
Agriculture, ]|793, i. 29 ft, 156 d-167 c ; 1889, 
i. 29 d, 157 c-158 a .—Chambers of Agri¬ 
culture, Organization, i. 257 cd, 258 a ; 
and Taxation, i. 258 ft.—Agriculture, 
Conversion of Arable to Pasture, 15th and 
16th centy., i. 28 d, 153 aft, 260 d, 406 d-407 
ft, 710 ft, ii. 28 cd, 320 cd, 686 d, iii. 660 d ; 
I^resent day, i. 49 d, 50 a, 407 c.-Agricul¬ 

ture in England, medvl. Church, i. 282 d; 
Depopulation, 14th centy., i. 552 a ; Im¬ 
provements, 18th centy., i. 29 aft; before 
Industrial Revolution, ii. 399 ft; Natural 
tendency of, i. 49 cd; after Norman Conquest, 

i. 28 ft; Progress, 17th centy., i. 28 d, 29 a ; 

changes under Tudors i. 28 d, 261 ft, 722 a. - 

Agriculture, Fr., C. G. de L. de Mai.eshkubrs 
on, ii. 666 ft ; S. le P, Vauban on depression, 
1707, i. 583 a.—Agriculture, Ind., Kyot, iii. 
343 d, 344 ao ; Tribal, iii. 581 a. —Agricul¬ 
ture, Intensive Cultivation, illustn. of Iaw 
ofDimin. returns, ii. 424 d; S. P. Gasser on, 

ii. 187 c; compd. with Nomadic, ii. 424 a; 

econ. justification for Property in land, ii. 
424 cd ; and Rent, iii. 283 d; Rotation of 
crops, drainage and dressing, ii. 424 he. -Ag¬ 

riculture, Medvl., Day work, i. 485 d; 
Walter of Hknlry on, ii. 299 be ; Lammas or 
commuuable lands, i. 24 a, ii. 58 a, 541 d, 
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-512 h, 559 c, iii. 538 d; importance of 
Plough-toam, i. 551 ii. 5S iii. 
Preciiriio, i. 25 0, ii. r, iii. J 81 A, 287 f/, 3^*3 fit 
625 a ; Virgate, i. 25 «, ii. 52 #/, 58 6, 685 a, 
iii. 439 c, 625 /r, 629 c; Week-work, i. 25 6, 

ii. 58 f/, 139 f/, 188 c, 684 iii. 287 ft^ 383 a, 
439 c, 602 5c ; Yanlland, ii, 58 b, 559 c, 6)81 c, 

iii. 681 a. -Agriculture, Itoman, Latilund- 

ium, ii. .013 a, .009 lird ; JSlav-e sy.stein, ii. 28 
iii. 380 <:; Tri])utarius, iii. 581 d ; Villat i. 

20 (f, ‘!7 r. -Agriculture, Systems of, All- 

moiul, i. 23 f/, 3<)1 a ; Collective, i. 22 cd ; 
(Ji-ollej’s, Scot., i. 23 d ; Enclosures, i. 23 5, 

21 5, 28 </, 29 5c, 32 d, 52 5, 157 5, 200 
309 d, 107 05, 5515, 552 5c, 709 d-712 rt, ii. 
320 c</, 321 a5, 335 a, 686 d ; Farming, ii. 

27 32 a, 73S <£ ; Fmnlal, Fr. ami Kng., ii. 

28 5c ; Manor, i. 24 d, 25 a5, 28 a5, 37 c, 359 

5c. 147 5-448 5. ii. 171 a, 683 </-687 «. iii. 
27.3 5 ; Mark, i. 25 d, 359 «, ii. 693 c-695 5 ; 
Metayage, ii. 1 c, 28 a, 501 738 rt, 759 d ; 

Mir, i. 22 d>, 300 c, 3()l «, 413 5, ii, 774 cd^ 
iii. 21 d ; Open field, i. 24 bed, 25 c, ii. 57 d ; 
U'hree llekl, ii. 57 d, 171 299 c, 609 5, 

iii. 1 r/, 118 5, 538 5c, 029 c ; Tribal, or Celtic, 
i. 26 5c, 27 47 5, 178 o5, ii. 28 «, iii. 581 5c; 

Two*liel<l, ii. 57 d, 299 c, iii. 538 cd, 629 c; 
Village communities, India and Java, i. 23 
bed, 300 c, 361 021 <7-621 </, 090 5. 

Aliens : Aubaino, droit d’, i. 68 abc ; Detrac¬ 
tion, droit de, i. 68 5c, 572 cd ; Disabilities 
of, i. 31 d, 587 d. — Aliens, Naturalization 
of, i. 32 (t, ii. 442 </, iii. 5d ; Intcrincdiato clas.s, 
iii. 0 5; under Merc. Sy.st., iii. 6 ah, 629 a ; 
U.H. A., elO'td.s on Kur. coimfries, iii. 6 c-7 c. 
AIiISoN, Sir A., <*n coniracted CuiT. : i. 32 ab. 
Allinend, Switz. : i. 23 d, 3t)l a. 

Allowatice Syst. Poor Law, ill cMccts : i. 33 5- 
315, ii. 208 <7, iii. 1.56 c. 

Ai/rmisius, J. : on Society, oilf^in of, i. 36 cd ; 

Trade, Stale rey^uln. of, i. 3/ a. 

Altruism ami Self-Interest: i. 37 b, iii. 375 b. 
Amei icaii Coin]):vnies : i. 330 <f, ii. 550 d, 5:57 a. 
American Soli.: on Laissez lairc, ii. 539 < 1-510 
5; Optiinisiii ami Protn., II. C. Cahky, i. 38 
a, 220 c, ii. 289 d, 290 <f .; Protectroii, H. 
(-I.AY, i. 37 d, 38 a, 305 a. 

Amortisation: or Sinking Fund, i. 38 5 ; J. de 
Witt on, iii. 670 <7. 

Analytical Metli., and Synthetic : i. 38 c<7, ii. 
711 5c, iii. 507 abc. 

Anarchism: M. Hakoumn, i. 38 <7, 81 5 ; J. O. 
Fii’urR, ii. 56 a ; W. Codwin, ii. 217 c, 218 a ; 
extroine form of Individualism, ii. 389 cd, iii. 
478 5 ; and International Working Men’s 
Assoc., i. 3v8 </, 39 a, ii. 453 «5 ; coinpd. willi 
Nihilism, iii. 21 c; IVinc. of. i. 39 5c; .1. 
IMioumhon, iii. 237 c ; coinpd. with Socialmin, 
iii. 431 d ; Max SriiiNKU (C. SciiMiirf), iii. 478 5. 
Andkuson, j., oil llent: i. 39 d, 40 a, 731 5, iii. 
115 c, 288 «. 

Annuity: Analysis of, i. 41 r; Con.solnlatod or 
Consols, i. 390 c ; Deadweight, i. 486 be ; 
ami Intcre.st, i. 10 d; M. U. Suudhn on, iii. 
4S6 5; Taxation on, i. 41 5; Tontine, iii. 
5.i^s 5.-.- --Annuity, Idfe. A. Dkmoivuk on, i. 
51;» c«A ii. 110 a5 ; scrii s of Ktidowments, ii. 
412 5 1’3 a; J. Fim.aison, ii. 8‘> t*; F. 


Maskrk 8 on, ii. 706 cd ; J. de Witt on, i. 545 a, 
657 5 , ii. 411 c, iii. 671 a. — Terminable 
Annuities, lli'^t. of, i. 188 5, iii. 407 5, 580 d, 
531 a ; Investment in, i. 41 <7 ; Not negoti¬ 
able, iii. 530 5c ; coinpd. with Perpetual, i. 
41 d, 42 (fb, iii. 531 5. 

Anti-Corn-Law League *. i. 42 cd, 736 5 ; elTect 
on F. Basi'Iat, i. 123 5 ; opposed by Chartism, 
i. 272 a ; ami Free Trade, ii. 148 cd ; and 
Manchestf'r Sch., ii. 678 d. 

Antoninus, St. : on Int. and Usury, i.' 43 a ; 
Wealth, ii. 161 5c. 

A posteriori metli. : i. 43 5, ii. 744 ah. 
ArruKTON, N. : on Bank, national, i. 43 d ; 
Wages, i. 44 a. 

Apportionment: of Benefits and burdens, i. 44d, 
45 a ; Bent, i. 44 be. 

Apprenticeship : and Articles, 5. 50 d; R. 
Cork on, i. 318 d ; and Gilds, i. 45 Cf7, 430 a ; 
and Restrn.s. on Labour, iii. 298 a ; Statute 
of, i. 45 d.47 a, 318 d, 430 a, ii. 4 d, 241 ab, 530 
cd, 591 b, iii. 563 c ; and Trade Unions, i, 46 
d, 46 a, ii. 400 d, iii. 298 a, 563 c, 572 d. 

A priori nudh.: i. 47 d, ii. 744 ab, iii. 116 a ; J. 

S. Miix, i. 383 5, ii. 757 be ; D. Ricardo, i. 47 d. 
Aquinas, St. Thomas ; on Charity, i. 48 d; 
Government, i. 49 5 ; Infi. on ecoii. thought, 
i. 48 rt, ii. 500 c ; on Int. and Usury, i. 49 
ab, 479 cd, ii. 461 5, iii. 528 5 ; Jus naturale, i. 
48 5, ii. 498 5, 499 a; Property, i. 48 5; 
Slavery, i. 48 d; Taxation, i. 49 5 ; Trade, 
i. 49 a. 

Arbitration: eom])d. with Conciliation, i. 385 
c ; Conseils de Prud’hommes, i. 51 <7, 385 be, 
389 be, iii. 239 5c, 558 d; Dillic. of, i. 51 bed ; 
L'gal proviKion for, i. 46 c, 51 <7 ; Meth. of, i. 
51 c ; Referee, iii. 273 c. 

Auistoti.f. : on Colonies, i. 55 c; conception of 
Kc*on. Sci., i. 53 d, 279 d, 280 n, iii. 113(7, 

1 13 c(7; on Int. and Usury, i. 54 d, ii. 429 d ; 
Jus naturale, ii. 498 a; Money, i. 54 cd, 55 5, 
765 b, ii. 795 b, iii. 143 c ; Monopoly, i. 55 c ; 
d*dence of Property, i. 55 c, iii. 231 5 ; on 
origin of Society, i. 55 ahe, iii. 114 a; Trade, 
i. 51 d ; ilieory of Value, i. 54 c, 55 b, 762 d, 
765 5; on Wage.s, i. 64 d ; Wealth, i. 54 td), 
iii. 21 be, 102 c. 

Arithmetic, Political; and Demography i.. 

57 «; 'J\ U. Malthus, i. 57 a ; Sir W. Petty, i. 

55 (7, 56 ab, 731 be, iii. 99 b ; and Physiocrats, i. 

56 d ; study of Population, department of P. E., 
i. 56 hd, iii. 163 a ; L. A. J. Quktklbt, i. 57 a, 
iii. 217 d ; J. P. SlhssMir/:n, i. 57 a, iii. 502 h. 

Arithmetical Ratio, and T. U. Malthus: i. 57 
b, ii. 195 (7, (>()8 d. 

Armed Neutrality, and Kngltsh Trade: i. 57 
cd, 397 a, iii. 39 d, 58 b. 

Arrangement: Deed of, .'ind Bankruptcy, i. 

58 he, 116 (7, 527 a ; crit. of f^aw of, i. 529 a ; 
Liquidation under, compd. with Bankruptcy 
Act, i. 528 cd. 

Ai'tel: i. 59 he, 413 A, iii. 342 c. 

Artisan: I). Diderot’s def. of, i. 577 d .— 
Artisan, medvl., and Gilds, i. 60 b\ and 
Land, i. 32 c. 

As.sign.at: P. J. (’amron on rcdomjdion of, i. 
206 d ; in Revolution, Fr., an Inconvertible 
Ciirr., i. 63 abed, 206 cd, ii. 3S0 h, iii. 303 cd. 
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Ateliers Nationaux : L. Blanc’s, closed liy H. 
Dussard, i. 655 d ; and Right to Labour, i. 
66 a, iii. 312 «, 432 c ; and Socialism, i. 06 6, 
154 ah, iii. 432 c ; and \\ E. Thomas, iii. 535 a. 
Attwood, T. ; on Bimetallism, i. Q7 d; and 
Binningliam Sell., i. 67 hd ; Curr. scheme, and 
Chartism, i. 271 d ; on high Prices, i. 67 b ; 
on evils of Resumption, i. 67 c, ii. 705 e, iii. 50 c. 
Audit; of Banks, \. 10 d ; Charity, i. 70 cd ; 
Exchequer, i. 70 be, 71 d-72 6 ; Jnt.-Stk. 
Co., i. 70 a ; Railways, i. 70 6, 71 a. 
Augustinis, M. de, on theory of Value : i. 72 cd. 
Austrian Sch.; and Deductive Meth., i. 73 
ah ; and Diffic. of attainment, i. 582 a ; nnd 
Final Utility, i. 73 h, ii. 61 a, 602 a ; and 
Future Goods and Services, ii. 172 a ; and 
Italian Sch., ii. 468 d ; aiul Value, i. 73 a, 
735 c, 763 d, iii. 608 cd. 

Average: Maritime, and Adjustment, Aver¬ 
age, i. 9 cd, 74 til-75 c, iii. 64 d ; or Mean, 
use of, ii. 386 d, 718 c ; in Statistics, use and 
misuse, i. 74 be, iii. 468 d. 

Barraof; C. : on Cheapness, elleeis of, i. 76 5; 
Division of Labour, i. 76 5, 600 b ; Machin¬ 
ery and Tool, econ. functions of, i. 76 c,'11 a, 
iii. 549 b ; Manufacture, i. 76 h. 11 a, ii. 680 
ah, iii. 202 b ; Method of P..E., i. 75 d, 10 a', 
Residual and waste products, iii. 292 b ; 
Statistics, i. 75 h. 

Bacon, F. : on Colonies, i. 78 cd ; Nm Atlantvi, 
iii. 602 d, 603 ct. 

Bageuot, W. : on Biinking, Eng. one-reserve 
syst., ii. 798 c; Banks, functions of, i. 79 c; 
Employers, i. 705 b\ Eng. Const., i. 81 d, 
193 d, 194 it ; Laissez-faire, ii. 536 c ; Money 
Market, i. 81 ah ; Money, universal, i. 81 be ; 
P. E. as deductive sci., appl. to advancctl 
societies, i. 79 d, 80 ahd, 735 b, ii. 536 c, 747 a, 
iii. 135 al, 277 cd', P. E., Postulates of, 
tiansfcrahility of capital and labour, ii. 450 a, 
iii. 148 od ; Silver, dcprec. of, and Bimetall¬ 
ism, i. 81 c; Suspension of specie pay¬ 
ments by Bank of Fr., ii. 793 a. 

Bailev, S. : on Distance in time, i. 593 d ; 
Rent, theory of, i. 82 d ; Value, theory of, i. 

82 cd, ii. 456 b, 755 d, 756 h. 

Bainks family ; i. 83 5-81 a, - Baines, Sir K, on 

Education, national, i. 83 ; Free I'rade, i. 

83 c. 

Balance of Trade: i. 84 6-88 6, 352 c, 724 c, ii. 
Til c ; N. Barbon on, i. 87 6, 120 cd, iii. 528 c ; 
G. Berkeley on, i. 87 d ; E. Burke on, i. 88 6, 
195 6 ; R. Cantillon on, i. 87 6 ; J. Cary on, 

i. 230 6 ; Sir J. CHir.n, i. 87 d. 111 c; C. Dave- 
NANT on, i. 87 d, 481 6 ; J. L. Foster on, ii. 
121 d \ D. Hume on, i. 87 ad, 732 c, 733 c, ii. 
342 c; Sir K. Maudison, i, 723 d, ii. 661 c; 
V. de MAzagues on, ii. 753 6; E. Misselden 
on, i. 723 c , ii. 779 a ; and Money, scarcity in 
Middle Ages, i. 85 ab ; Sir D, North on, i. 87 be ; 
D. Ricardo on, i. 88 6 ; W. von Schroder on, 

ii. 198 be, iii. 365 6; A. Smith on, i. 87 </-88 6, 

ii. Ill c, iii. 416 a6; Sir J. Steuart on, i. 87 6, 

iii. 476 a ; depends on Total commerce, i. 85 
6, ii. 824 c. 

Balsamo, P., and A. Young’s Annals of Agri- 
culture : i. 90 ab. 


Bandint, S. A., on improvement of Land, 
Tuscany : i. 91 ab. 

Bankers, luedvh. or ’•'^yal usurers: the Fuqgers, 
ii. 167 a ; Jews, i. 342 c, ii. 478 d, 638 d, iii. 
462 a ; Lombards, i. 342 c, ii. 142 cd, 481 6, 
639 he, iii. 462 a ; Medici, Florence, ii. 722 6- 
723 h ; Staple merchants, ii, 730 6, iii. 462 a ; 
Taula de Cambi, Barcelona, iii. 516 cd ; 
Templars, Fr., ii. 730 h, iii. 527 d. 

Banking: Bank of Amsterdam, i. 104 cd, 559 d, ii. 
227 d, 842 6; Aiist nilian and In ’ .'anks, functions 
of, i. 97 6 ; Charitable monies, i 511i centy., and 
monta de pi6t^, i. 213 d, ii. 663 cd, 810 d- 
312 6, iii. 82 a; banking and Commerce, N. 
MAUiiNS on, ii. 662 ; Co-operative, i. 109 a- 

110 c, 412 d. iii. 366 a ; Baron Corvaia, i. 
432 c; Credit bank, M. Lewis’ scheme, ii. 
601 ab ; Departmental, P. Ester no on, i. 755 6; 
Deposit, A. Gallatin on, ii. 179 6 j Discount, 
Minimum rate of, ii. 768 d, 769 a; Banks, 
early Eur., i. 103 c; J. Francis on hist, of, 

ii. 128 c ; Fr. conception of, i. 98 d ; Functions 
of, i.*79 c, 91 d'. Bank of Genoa, i. 104 ab, 
559 d, ii. COl d, 735 c, iii. 690 c; Bank of 
Germany, gov. of, i. 99 6; Bank of Hamburg, 
i. 105 a-106 h, 559 d', Bank of Ireland, 
privileges of, i. 96 d, 97 a ; Irish banks, i. 96 h- 
97 a ; Jnt.-stk. banks, and J. W. Gh.bart, ii. 
208 a ; Land banks, Ge.r., i. 106 <7-108 d, iii. 
251 cd, 366 a ; Bank of Middelburg, i. 106 c; 
National bank, R. Murray on, ii. 842 6; 
Oi igin of banking, i. 93 at; Post-office banks, 
i. Ill 6c, ii. 538 a, iii. 176 d; Provincial, i. 
93 <7-94 <7; Bank of Rotterdam, i. 106 c; C.Satnt- 
Aurin on, iii. 315 </ ; Savings-banks, i. 110 c- 

111 <7, 334 d, 619 bed, ii. 278 <7; State bank, 
A. Yahranton on, iii. 682 a ; Sir J. Steuart 
on theory of, iii. 476 a; Bank Stock, 1694- 
1703, J. Houghton’s register of, ii. 333 6; 
Bank of Sweden, i. 104 be; Bank of Venice, 
i. 103 <7, 104 a, 659 <7; Banks, G. A. Zeuhi on, 

iii. 690 c.-iWik Act of 1844, susj)n. of, 

and Crisis of 1847, i. 459 a, 461 a; Crit. of, 

i. 466 a, 735 c; and Curr. doctr., i, .113 d, 
407 d, 472 (d, 623 c; Elfects, i. 459 a, 463 6 ; 
and Sir G. C. Lewis, ii. 600 6; S. J. Loyd on, 

ii. 647 6; and Money, ii. 796 <7; W. Nkwmarch 
on, iii. 18 rt ; and Sir R. Peel, iii. 87 be ; ’J’. 

Tooke on, iii. .518 d, 549 a. -Bank Assets, 

Bill of Exchange, ii. 609 <7; Liquid : Cash, 
Money at call, gov. Secs., ii. 609 c; Loans, 

advances, and jiremises, ii. 609 c.-^Banks, 

Canada, Brancli syst., i. 102 ab; Cliartered, 

i. 101 ab ; Const, and powers, i. 101 ab; Hist, 
of, i. 100 6-101 a; Note issue, i. 101 6-102 a. 
—Banks of Deposit, Amsterdam and Jlam- 
bnrg, i. 559 d ; Athens and Rome, i. 559 d; 
iiinler Commonwealth, S. Lambe on, ii. 541 c ; 

Mcdvl., i. 559 <7; U.S.A., i. 103 ah. -Bank 

Deposits, Canada, i. 102 <j; Eng., i. 94 <7; 
Int. on, i. 94 <7; Irek, i. 97 a; Popular banks, 
Italy, i. 110 6; Savings-banks, i. Ill «6<j; 

Scot., i. 95 <7.-Bank of England, Bill business 

of, i. 142 a; and sale of gold Bullion, ii. 224 
c<7 ; II. Ghambeklen’s opj^osition to, i. 257 a6, 

ii. 563 <7 ; functions in Clearing syst., i. 92 d, 
306 <7, 308 6, 309 d, ii, 647 d ; position in 
Crisis of 1890, i. 464 bed ; Deposits in, i. 92 d ; 
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Fiinctloiia, i. 02 93 d ; Onv. of, i. 92 d', anil 

Mercers’ Co., ii. 729 b ; aiul Kng. Mercnailts, 

ii. 731 b ; and Money Market, ii. 797 bd^ /98 
fibc ; and Panic, i. 403 ab ; hist, of Reserve in, 

i. 92 by 94 by iii. 291 ac ; lleserve.s, 1867, 1866, 
1890, i. 465 h ; Rest, iii. 29.0 be y D. Ricardo’s 
crit. of, iii. 308 d ; Suspension of specie 

payments hy, i. 92 6, iii. 501 abc. -Bank of 

Kiig., Foiiiidation of, JOcon. effects, i. 728 e ; 

M. (foDi'UKY, ii. 216 Cy 274 d‘y Halifax, Earl 
of, ii. 271 d ; W. Batkrson, ii. 274 dy 576 6, 

iii. 78 c. -Rank of Fr., Bill hnsiness of, i. 

1426; liraiKih syst., i. 97 aly 98 it; (lov. of, 

i. 97 br. ; Reform of, proposed by D. Lafkittk, 

ii. 5.33 ii. - Mortgage Banks, Arguments for 

and ji.^ainst, ii. 823 d ; Credit Foncier, Fr., 
i. 108 by 4.54 6-45.5 6, ii. 823 c; ordinary Jnt.- 
Stlv., ii. 823 cd\ asaoe. of Landowners, (Jer., 

i. U)7 (ly ii. 822 cd ; public Loans on .security 
of fjand, Eng., ii. 823 6 ; Mortgage Debenture 
Act, ii. 823 d ; State, (ler., i. 108 d, ii. 822 d- 
823 6. Bank Note, Convertibility of, i. 
407 d \ Denominations of, disenssed, i. 548 
cd ; A. Hamilton on, ii, 277 c ; regarded us 
Money, ii. 791 cd ; inll. on Prices, i. 453 c, 

-Hank Note Circ., Advanlages of, iii. 26 6 ; 

Caujida 1867, i. 100 d ; (^inadji, present day, 
1. 101 c, 102 c; Eng., i. 91 n6, 112 ah] Fr., 
i. 97 dy 98 c, 112 d ; (Jer., i. 99 «, 112 d ; Hist, 
of, iii. 26 ab\ Irel., i. 97 112 d] Heot., i. 

95 c, 112 d ; Sweden, i. 99 c, 113 6; U.S.A., i. 

99 Cy 113 a-114 6.-Bank Note Issue, N. 

Hiddi.k on, U.S.A., i. 139 d \ Sir R. Pekl ami 
Curr. doetr., i. 113^/, 472 cd\ Restrn.s. on, 
i. 9.3 dy 113 rd \ Hcsl rii.s. on, Cer., i, 99 6; 1). 

Hicaudo and A. Smith on, i. 113 o.-Bank 

Note, One Pound, C. ,). Cosclien’s projio.sal 

1X92, iii. 35 d\ Irel. and Scot, iii. 35 c. - 

Bank.s, Popular, (bn-., i. 109(t6c’ ; Italy, i. 109 

d-110 c. -Hanking Reserve, \V. Baoehot on 

Kng. onc-re.serve sy.st., ii. 798 c\ Bill as, i. 
141 6; C.anad.a, i. 102 a\ proportion to 
Deposits, iii. 291 c; effects of Eng. syst. on, 

i. 91 6; (ier,, i. 99 ah \ I). UiCAUno on, iii. 
291 a\ Silver :is, i. 147 6 ; IJ.S.A., i. 103 a. 
—Banking, am-. Homan, Argentarii, i. 52(7, 
170 f, 5.59 ii, ii. 726 d ; MeiLsarius, i. 559 d, 

ii. 726 d. —-Banking, Sc., i. 95 «-96 b ; Hank 
of Scot., founded by J. Hoi.i.and, ii. 321 bc] 
Hraneli .sy.st., i. 95 d ; banks, Chartered, i. 

100 oh. -Banking, U.S.A., J. E. Boli.man 

on, i. 162 c ; 3\ R. Dew on, i. .573 d; Free, ii. 
1.33 cd ; Suffolk sy.st., N. Hall on, ii. 273 c. 
-Banks, H.S.A', National, i. 102 d-103 b ; 

N. Ari’iiKroN on functions of, i. 4.3 il; and 
Exchange, internal, i. 777 d ; W. M. Oouoe 
on, ii. 235 d ; .1. .1. IvNox on, ii. 512 a. 

Baiikniptoy; Board of Tr.ade, i. 117 a; and 
Book-Keeping, i. 165 d: Cessio bonoruiii, 
Roman law, i. 114 6; Debtor’s .summons, 
i. 506 e; Deed of Arrangement, i. 58 6,116 </, 
527 a ; Discharge, i. 589 ob ; Dividend, i. 
607 d ; Eng. law of, i. 116 6-118 d, ii. 448 cd, 

iii. 238 c, 239 6; Fraudulent conveyance and 
Fraudulent preference, ii. 132 rd; Joint 
debtors, ii. 485 6c; Official receiver, iii. 33 6; 
Onerous property, iii. 36 a; Sequestra¬ 
tion. So. law. i. 114 d-nS d. 


Bahbon, N.i on Balance of Trade, i. 8/ 6,120cd, 
iii. 528 c; Credit, i. 120 a ; and Insurance, 
fire ii. 410 b ; on Intere.st, i. 120 ab ; Land 
Bank.s, i. 119^1, ]20d. ii. 564 d; Money, i. 
119 d, 121 a, 7‘28d; Rent, i. 119 6; Trade, 
i. 119 c, 120 6, 731 d ; Value, i. 119 cd, 120 a, 
121 «, ii. 456 a. 

Barter : mod. form of, Clearing, i. 122 6 ; di.st. 
from Exchange, i. 122 c; Inconvcnience.s of, 
i. 122 rt ; and Kind, payments in, ii. 504 cd ; 
and Truck syst, iii. 583 d, 586a. 

Bastiat, F. : J. E. Caiiines’ crit of, i. 124 6; on 
ccon. Harmonies, i. 4 d, 123 d, 124 a, 674 d, 
675 a, ii. 288 c-289 a ; F. LaRwSallf/s crit of, i. 
124 c; on Liberty, i. 123 cd, 675 a, ii. 289 a; 
Optimism of, i. 124 ac, ii. 158 6, 289 c; on 
Population, T. R. Malthus’ theory, ii. 288 d ; 
on Rent, I). Ricardo’s theory, ii. 288 d; 
doctrine of Services, i. 124 6, ii. 256 6c, iii. 96 c; 
on Value, i. 124 b, 764 a, ii. 256 6c, 288 cd; on 
Wealth, ii. 256 cd. 

Haudkau, N. : crit. of E. B. de Condillac, i. 
716 d ; articles in Eph^merides, i. 125 6c, 
744 a, 745 c. 

Haudi, C. di V.,ou landed Property, Italy: i. 125 cd. 
Baxter, R. I). : on National Debt, i. 126 cd; 

Brit Taxation, i. 126 be, 

Hkccauia, C. B. ; on Division of Labour, i. 
127 dy ii. 464 a ; “Greatest bappiues.s of greatest 
number,” i. 127 d; anticipation of T. R. 
Malthus, i. 127d; on ]>ower of Self-Int. in 
mod. world, i. 128 a; anticipalion of A. Smith, 
i. 127 d, ii. 464 a. 

Benefice; Advowsons, i. 5 a, 130 6c; Land 
Tenures, medvl,, i. 130 ab. 

Benevolences: voluntary Grants, i. 130 d; 

Morton’s Fork and Taxation, ii. 825 6 . 
Bkntham, J.: on Bounties, i. 131 d ; Colonies, 
i. 131 d ; Education, i. 133 c ; Final Utility, 
i. 133 6 ; “Greatest happiness of greatest 
number,” i. 132 d ; F. Hutcheson’s autieipa- 
tiqn of, i. 136 jj, 317 ^ ; on Individualism, 
i. 133 ab ; Int, and Usury, i. 131 a6, ii. 433 d ; 
Lai.s.sez-faire, i. 133 b, ii. 535 cd ; econ. 
functions of Machinery, i. 132 6 ; National 
Debt, i. 132 a ; P. E., Art and sci. of, i. 131 d; 
Poor Law, i. 131 c, iii. 158 a; Population, 
i. 132 a; Prison Labour, iii. 207 d; Projectors 
and industrial progress, i. 131 6 ; Property, 

iii. 232 a; inti, on D. Ricardo, i. 133 6 , iii. 
305 a ; coinpd. with A. Smith as philosopher, 
i. 132 d. 133a; on Taxation, i. 132a; his 
form of Utilitarianism, i. 131 c, 132 d ; on 
Wealth, national, sources of, i. 132 6. 

Bequest: chief Eur. countries, i. 134 6c, iii. 669a; 
Feudal law, i. 133 d, iii. 668 6; Roman Law, i. 

133 d, iii, 667 c. 

Berkeley, G. : on Balance of Trade, i. 87 d ; 
Money, conventional char. of,i. 135a; Popula¬ 
tion, i. 135 6 ; the Quei'int, i. 134 d, 732 a, ii. 
35 d; on Unproductive Consumption, i. 

134 d; Wealth, theory of, i. 134 d. 

Besold, C. : on Int. and Usury, i. 136 a; 

functions of Statistics, i. 135 d. 

Betterment; and Local gov., i. 136cd, ii. 647 d; 
Objections to, i. 137 c-138d; Taxation on 
Increment, unearned, ii. 383 c. 

Bill: Accommodation, i. 6 cd ; Blank credit, 
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I. 155 b ; Council, Iiid., i. 412 rt-443 a, 776 d ; | 
Cross drawing, i. 468 b \ Decrg. use of, i. 

141 cd ; Dopiiciled, i. 632 b ; of Entry : 

^ Customs duties, i. 712 be ; Exchequer, i. 

781 bedy ii. 275 ab, iii. 3 d, 464 a ; of accom¬ 
modation, Kite, i. 168 by ii. 508 a ; as banking 
Reserve, i. 141 b ; drawn at Sight, iii. 31)4 ; 

Treasury, iii. 3 d. 570 b .—Bill Broking, 
Discount houses and Money market, i. 

142 acy ii. 707 cd ; coined, with Exchange 
broker, i. 140 d, 141 (ly 778 he ; Meth. of i. 

140(/, 111 a. -Billof Exchangej,Acceptance 

of, i. 6 6, 144 ab ; Allonge, i. 32 c; as i.- ttkiug 
Assets, ii. 609 d ; Blank endorsement, i. 
155 6 ; and Cheques, i. 273 c-274 c ; Com¬ 
mercial Instr., i. 142 d, 346 ab ; insir. of 
Credit, i. 145 «6, 453 a\ Curr., nn-n'antile, i. 
M l c ; Date of Drawing, i. 482 cd ; Days of 
Grace, i. 144 d, 485 d ; Delegation, i. 537 d ; 
Delivery, i. 5^8 e ; Discount on, i. 589 d; 
Drawee and Drawer, i. 66, 143 6-144 d, 640 d ; 
Drawer dist. fr. Maker of Promissory Note, 

i. 145 rt, ii. 664 d, iii. 228 6; Due Dace, i. 
648 ab ; 0, Dinkut on, i. 690 a ; Enfacement, 

i. 715 6; Kng. and Kr. law of, i. 143 rd ; 
Estoppel, i. 756 6 ; Fictitious payee, ii. 56 e ; 
Fnnetion.s of, i. 143 ab ; position of Holder of, 

ii. 31!) cd'y payment for Honour, ii. 330 6; 
In<lors(!r, i. 144 6 ; Inland and foreign, functions 
of, i. 142 d ; Maturity for, i. 114 d, ii. 713 c\ 
and Moratory law, ii. 811 c ; Negotiable 
Instr., ii. 409 6c, iii. 15 ah\ Noting of, iii, 
27 a ; Order, payable to, iii. 39 he ; Origin of, 

i. 142)6; Payee, iii. 82 c; Procuration by 
signature, iii. 209 a \ Protest, iii. 236 d; 
Qualified acceptance, iii. 244 a ; Recourse, 

iii. 272 a ; Stamp duties on, i. 143 d, iii. 456 6, 
523 c; Title to, alfccted by forgery, i. 144 d; 

Usance, iii. 600 d- .Bill of Lading, i. 145 6 ; 

Indorsee of, i. 145 c.—Bill of Sale, i. 145 d ; 
Hypothecation and, ii. 348 a. 

Bimetallism : and Alternative Stan., i. 36 6 ; 
T. Attwood on, i. 67 d ; W, Dacjeiiot on, i. 
81 c ; Dutch Sch. on, i. 658 d; in Eng., i. 

147 ay 735 c, ii. 221 c ; and Exchange, interna- 
tifnial, i. 148 a6; in Fr., i. 147 6 ; and attitude 
of (heat Brit., ii. 787 6c ; in Greece and Rome, 

ii. 221 ah'y A. Hamilton on, ii. 277 c ; S. D. 
Hohton on, ii. 332 cd, 796 a ; W. IIuskisson 
on, ii. 346 c ; W. S. Jevons on, i. 36 a, 147 cd, 

148 dy 149 6, ii. 476 cd; and Latin Union, i. 
36 rt, 146 d, 147 c, 149 a, ii. .573 d ; J. I.ocMCii: 
on Stan, of Value, i. 147 a ; W. C. Mkes on, 

i. 657 d, ii. 724 ah ; J. S. Mill on double Stan., 

ii. 761 6; compd. with Monometallism, i. 
146 d, ii. 801 bed ; and Sir I. Newton, iii. 19 d; 
and Panic, ii. 303 d ; and Prices, i. 149 6 ; G. 
ScAUUKKi on, ii. 462 6, 808 d, iii, 360 c; E. 
Seyd on, ii. 795 d, iii. 389 d ; Unrated syst., 

ii. 221 6c ; in U.S.A., i. 149 a6 ; F. A. Walker, 

iii. 650 a ; L. F. M. R. Wolowski, i. 276 d, ii. 
796 rt, iii. 672 a6. Bimetallism and Gold, 
Stan, of 1816, i. 147 «6; inll. on Value of, i. 
148 rd, ii. 222 a, —Bimetallism, Monetary 
Conferences called on, Brussels 1892 by U.S. A., 

ii. 786 :ibcAl ; Paris 1878 by U.S.A., ii. 785 ahe ; 
Paris 1881 by Fr. and U.S.A., ii. 441 6, 
785 d.—Bimetallism and Moifey, Legal 


tender, i. 147 d; Price of, ii. 705 a .— 
Bimetallism and Silver, Price of, i. 148 cd; 
Prodn. of, i. 118 r. 

Birth-rate: C.tases alVecting, i. 150 h' ; compd. 
with Death-rate, i. 150 d, 493 dy 491 a ; ard 
im r. of Population, i. 150 d. 

Black Death : and Land, cultivation of, i.l53n.6, 
261 «, i07 ahy 710 6, ii. 320 6c; elVect on 
Population, i. 152 n6, 288 6 ; and Prices, ii. 
21 dy iii. 190 dy 191 a. \ and P at. Labour, i. 
28 c, 152 6c, 261 a, 407 a, iii. 85 6 ; and Wages, 

i. 28 c, 152 edy ii. 28 c, 210 6, 686 c, 709 c, iii. 

19^ tty 

Bf.ANO, J. J. Ii. : anil Ateliers Nationaux, i. 66 
n, 154 tty iii. 312 </, 432 c ; and organisation of 
Labour, i. 65 c, 153 d. 

Blockade in International Law: ElVectivo, 
and Deck of Paris, i. 520 r, ii. 446 a, iii. 58 
6c; Neutral Slates, i. 57 d, 156 «6c, 397 a, 
520 c, ii. 445 d, 446 ah\ Paper, i. 520 c, iii. 
US he. 

Bodin, j. : on Gov., i. 161 a, iii. 29 c ; Money, 

ii. 155 6. 

Bieclkh, j. 11., crit. of J. Ai-THUsius and II. 
Grotius : i. 161 c. 

Boii.kau, E., on iudustvios of Paris; i. 161 d. 
BoisciUiLLERKRT, P. *. Oil Laissez-ftiirc, ii. 534 c ; 
Money, ii. ,155 6; precnr.sor of Physiocrats, 
i. 162 6. 

Bonded warehouses: and Customs duties, i. 
164 a, 475 d; and Drawbacks, i. 163 d, ii. 
370 a ; and Dock, i. 615 d, iii. 657 c ; Ware¬ 
housing syst., i. 163 dy 475 d, iii. 657 6. 
Book-keeping; Ba.lanc© sheet, i. 88 c-89 d; 
Cash-book, information given by, i. 231 ah; 
good, Commercial importanee of, i. 164 d, 165 d; 
Debit and credit side, i. 165 ab ; Increraentum, 
medvl. accounts, ii. 384 ab'; liOgisniograidiy, 
new Ital. .syst., j. 165 d-167 d. 

Bosanqukt,- C. ; on Bullion Committee, i. 109 
ah ; Exchange, variations in, i. 169 a ; Prices, 
high, 18th ceiity.^, causes of, i. 169 6. 
Bottomry, loan on: i. 169 d-l70 d; and anc. 
Banking, i. 170 cd ; and Insurance, Marine, 
i. 170 aby ii. 409 d, 430 d ; and Respondentia 
bonds, iii. 293 d. 

Bounties: J. Bentham on, i. 131 d; and J. B. 
Cplbeht’s legist, i. 171 c; on Gorn, C. Smith 
on, iii. 424 d; and law of Dimin. returns, i. 
173 a ; compd. with Drawbacks, i. 640 6 ; 
and Free Trade, i. 172 6 ; and Merc. Syst., 
i. 353 6 ; J. S. Mill on, i. 171 c ; Negative tax, 
A. A. Cournot on, i. 172 cd, 446 a; Prices, 
elfects on, i. 174 aby 425 cd; Fr. Prime, iii. 
201 d ; D. Ricardo on, i. 171 6 ; J. B. Say on, 

i. 171 c; A. Smith oi^, i. 171 6, 173 6, 353 6, 

iii. 416 cd ; on Sugar, Austria, Fr., and Ger., i. 
172 by 173 6-174 c ; effects on Trade, i. 171 cd. 

Bourse: or Exchange, i. 174 d, 767 6; Bourse 
du Travail, i. 174 d. 

Bowen, F. : on Lai.ssez-faire, ii. 539 cd; Money, 

ii. 789 dy 793 6 ; Protn. in U.S.A., i. 175 a. 
Boycotting: and law of Conspiracy, i. 175 c; 

and Restrna. on Labour, i. 175 c. 

Brands, state regain, of Trade; i. 175 d-176 6, 

iii. 188 d. 

Bray, J. F., and jnt.-stk. modification of Society: 
i. 177 6c. 
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UiuoMT, J.: and rcijtfal of Corn i. 170 6 ; 

uinl Jiai.i.soz-fairp, i. 17‘J h ; and Land Legirtl., 
Irish, i. 170 /y, ii, a, 

Brit. S. Afr. Co. : i. 19 d, 20 :m d, 332 ft, ii. 
514 c. 

Bikxjota, a. : on Monopolies, i. ISOo; princ. of 
Taxation, i. IHO hr, ii. 403 ft. 

Broker: Bill, i. 110 d-lTi c, 778 ft; Change, 
Agents de, Fr. Ii« enscd, i. 2(>1 d\ Exchange 
or Fori! i,- 11 , i. 110 d, 141 778 ftc ; Broker, 

General, i. 180 d ; Broker, Stock, 181 a. 

Buouoiia.m, II., hold: on Free Trade, i. 181 ft; 
Slavery, i. 181 ft. 

Bubbles: 17tli renty., i. 182 bed ; South Sea, i. 
30 c, 183 ifftc, iii. 447 d; Tavereel, iii. 510 d. 

Buchanan, I>. : i rit. of I). Uiuaudo on Profit and 
Rent, i. 181 ab ; theory of Wages, i. 184 a. 

Buchkz, B. Y. B., follower of C. Ii. St. Simon: i. 
18 1 r, ii. 157 ft. 

Bijuki.k, T. II., <»n Statistics: i. 185 a. 

Budget: and Finances, Brit., i. 185 ft-lSiL/, 781 
rd, iii. 497 ft ; in Fr., ii. 09 a ; Free Trade, i. 
187 d, 188 «; Hi.st. of, i. 187 d-l88c; Sup¬ 
plementary oiitimate, i. ISO ft, iii. 488 a\ 
and Terminable Annuit ies, i. 188 ft ; Work¬ 
men’s or Family, i. 184 d, ii. 18 al, 594 abc, 
lii. 074 ft-079 ft. 

Building Societies ; Advances by, i. 188 d ; and 
Co operation, i. 189 c; dilV. rent Forms of, i. 
189 (lb ; compd. with Jiit -Stk. Co., i. 189 cd ; 
Statistic.s, 1870 1908, i. 190 ab. 

Bullion : transimtions, and Betteriiess, i. 139 a ; 
and Coin, exi'liange value, of, i. 540 rd ; Gold, 
.sale of, and B;mk of Fii.i:., ii. 224 cd ; Ingot, 
ii. 407 c\ Mint Price (tf, ii. 774 a\ high 
Price of, 1). IlioAuno on, iii. 308 bc\ Silver 
ami gold as, (t. Mouui.s on value of, ii. 821 c ; 
Stan, of, i. 191 a\ na measure of Value, I). 
Kicaiido on, i. 502 d.- - Bullion Committee, 
C. Bosanqwkt, i. 109 «ft; C. Cannino, i. 210 
d ; CuiT., p.aj)i!r, basis ami llicory of, i. 191 cd ; 
F. lloUNKii, i. 191 d, ii. 331 «’d ; W. IUuskisson, 
ii. 340 a ; Legal tender p.apcr curr., i. 191 d ; 
'r. B. MAiauu.s, ii. 074 cd ; Over-issue of paper, 
.sei'.s. against, i. 191 ftc, 192 a \ 1). Micaudo, i. 
192 c, ii. 071 cd, iii. 305 a; N. Van.sittaut, 
i. 191 d, ii. 010 ftc, iii. (J11 d.— - Drain of 
Bullion, Causes, i. 037 cd ; M« th. of meeting, i. 
038 bed ; ell'eet on notes in Re.serve, i. 039aft ; 

Statistic.^ of, i. 0.38 a. .-Bullion, Exportation 

of, (1. de Mai.ynks on. i. 723 c, ii. 077 d; T. 
Mun on, i. 723 ,;rd, 73<) c, ii. 829 a, iii. 114 ft. 

Bureaucracy: W. BAumioTon, i. 194a; D.iugers 
of, i. l!M a ; and Self-gov., i. 10 d. 

Huukic, F. : onBal.inceofTrade, i.S8ft, 19.3ft; on 
Doetriiiairt:. i. 02 1 a ; Free 'Frade, i. 88 ft, 195 
ft; Labour as Commodity, i. ItCuc; Lais.sez- 
laire and l*‘gisl.. i. 195 ft ; Prices, i. 195 a. 

By -Produet: .spe»:ial ease of Joint-Products, i. 
197 c; Silver as, *i. 197 be; theory of Value 
of, i. 197 cd. 

Cahkt, E.; conn, with Carbonari, i. 19S a; Com¬ 
munism and /canV, i. 198 fted, 305 d, ii. SIS 
ft, iii. t)0-3 ftc; on Pension.s, Old Age, i. 19Sc. 

Caiunk.s, ,1. K.: denied imlep. existence of Art o! 
P.E., iii. 130 c; on Comj)etiiion and mm- 
coinpeting groups, i. 202 d, 203 a, 378 bed, 701 


ft, ii. 451 d, 530 ft ; on Cost of Prodn., i. 203 b ; 
Deductive Meth., i. 202 aft, 203 ft, 525 c, ii. 
747 a; Definitions, i. 534 d; Demand, 
measure of, crit. of J. S. Mill, i. 540 ft ; law of 
Dimin. returns, iii. 145 d; Fair Rents, ii. 
12 c ; Free Trade, ii. 143 d ; Gold, effects ol 
Discoveries, i. 202 c, ii. 795 d; Inductive 
Meth., ii. 392 a ; International Trade, ii. 
450 a, 451 a ; International Value, ii. 451 
ftd; Laissez-faire, i. 194 c, ii. 530 ft, 537 a, 
iii. 290 c; Logical Meth., i. 202 O', 525 c; 
Personal Services, iii. 90 d ; theory of Profit, 
i. 202 d ; Residual and waste products, 
iii. 291 d; Slavery, i. 201 ft, 202 ft ; Sub- 
Contract, iii. 483 d; Value, theory of, i. 
203 ft, 701 It; Wages Fund, i. 202 d, 203 ft, 
iii. 038 d. 

Call: Jnt.-Stk. Co., i. 203 d; Stk. Ex., i. 203 
c, ii. 175 ft. iii. 39 a, 121 d. 242 c, 542 a. 
Calvin, J. : on Gov., i. 20 f c; Int. and Usury, i. 
205 bedy ii. 432 c; syst. of Poor relief, i. 205 
ft ; defcnco of Property, i. 201 d ; Sumptuary 
laws of, i. 205 a ; on Taxation, i. 204 d ; iiitf. 
on (Icnevan Trade, i. 205 a. 

Gambon, P. J., on redemption of Assignat: i. 
200 d. 

Cameralistic Set : and Finances, i. 207 d, 208 
a, ii. 02 ft, 190 cd ; and Humanism, ii. 338 d ; 
Mod. survivals of, ii. 201 aft; J. F. von 
iii. 102 ft; Prot. branc'h, ii. 198 ; K. C. 

branch, ii. 198 aft; G. ThomasIus, iii. 535 ft; 
F. B. Wrbkb, iii. 001 ft. 

Gami’ANklla, 3\, CivitfLs Solis : i. 208 ft, 363 ft, ii. 
818 a, iii. 0'>3 «. 

Canals ; Ativantages of, i. 209 ft ; J. Buindlby, i. 
179 c ; J. B. GoLHUnr, i. 320 a ; control of, by 
Railways, i. 209 a. 

Cannino, (i. : and Bullion Committee, i. 210 d ; 
Corn Laws, i. 211 c; Curr., paper, basis and 
theory of, i. 210 d-211 ft; on Eeuu. and 
politics, i. 211 c. 

Canon Law : Jus naturale, i. 212 a, ii. 498 ft ; 
.and medvl. Labourer, i. 212 ft; on Property, 
origin of, i. 212 a, iii. 231 c; on Value, ii. 500 d, 

(idOc.- Canon laiw of Interest, ami cliaritable 

B.anks or viontcs, Uitli centy., i. 213 d, ii. 811 a ; 
Evasion of, i. 213 a-214 a, 217 cd ii. 431 d-432 
c; and Insurance, Marine, i. 213 ftc, ii. 91 
cd; opposed by Mere. Syst., i. 725 aft; and 
Partnership, i. 213 ft, iii. 08 c; and riiedvl. 
oppo.sition to Usury, i. 212 ft, 217 c, ii. 620 aft. 
Gantillon, R. : and Higgling of market, ii. 305 
ft ; on Labour, cemlitions of, in ISth centy., i. 
215 c; Method of P. E., i. 215 c; in 11. on 
Physiocrats, i. 215 a, iii. 105 d, 209 c; father 
of P. E., ii. 155 a; on Population, i. 215 ft: 
Value, theory of, i. 215 d, 732 c. 

Capital : Abstinence theory of, W. N. Skniou 
on, iii. 377 d-378 ft; .among Agents of Prodn., 

i. 21 c, 218 a, ii. 427 ft, iii. 214 bed ; Credit as 
clement of, i. 452 c ; I)cf. and nature of, i. 219 
a ; ami Distance in time, i. 593 ft ; Dividend 
ill red. to, i. 606 d ; Emidoyment of, A. Smith 
on, iii. 413 a ; varying Functions of, i. 219 abc ; 
F. B. \V. Hbumann on, ii. 302 ft; Hist, of 
word, i. 221 c; T. Hoduskin on, ii. 317 a; 
effect of Intention ou, i. 219 d; dist. fr. Labour, 

ii. 515 § 1 , 527 be; Mrs. Mauckt on, ii. 690 c; 
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Meaning of word, i. 217 c; J. S. Minn on, i. 
220 dy ii. 87 758 iii. 564 d ; consisting in 

Money or its substitute, i. 220 c; dist. fr. 
Natural agents, i. 210 hc\ G. Oiites on, ii. 
465 h ; Personal, power of services, iii. 382 d ; 
Positive theory of, iii. 171 h\ Productive, 
iii. 216 (/; source of Profit, i. 217 d\ Reserve 
for future enjoyment, i. 218 b ; Restoration of, 
T. CiiAliMPUis on, i. 256 he ; .1. B. Say’s analysis 
of, iii. 358 a ; Siiecialised and non-specialised, 
ii. 88 a ; different Species of, i. 221 a ; and 
Stock, A. Smith on, iij. 414 hc\ Transfer.ability 
of, W. Bagehot’s Postulates of P. E., iii. 118 d ; 

A. R. J. Tuikjot on, i. 217 d^ iii. 591 ab ; and 
Unproductive Consumption, i. 218 d% Un¬ 
productiveness of, J. P. E. 1.0TZ on, ii. 645 b\ 
Waijo and Auxiliary, i. 220 d, ii. 88 a, iii. 216 6 ; 
and Wages Fund, i. 220 d\ as source of 
Wealth, with Land and Labour, Earl of 

Laudkudai-e on, ii. 574 b. -Doses of Capital, 

or Increments, VV. S, Jevons on, i. 633 d; 

James Mill on, i. 633 c.-Fixed Cajulal 

dist. fr. Circulating, i. 220 cd ; econ. Import¬ 
ance of, ii. 88 b ; J. S. Mill on, i. 220 d^ ii. 
87 d\ A. Smith on, i. 220 cd, ii. 87 d, iii. 

414 c.-Flow of Capital, Industrial, ii. 94 

ab ; International, ii. 93 d ; Local, ii. 93 d, - 

Immaterial Capital, Purchasing power, theory 
of, discussed, ii. 354 cd ; or Representative, 
stock, etc., ii. 354 c ; productive Skill, i. 220 
ah, 593 h, ii. 354 ahe ,—Productivity of 
Capital, and Cost of Prodn., iii. 220 be ; and 
Future Goods and Services, ii. 173 ft; In¬ 
direct j)rocesses and amount of Produce, iii. 221 
rtftc; measured by saving of 'J’ime, iii. 220 a ; 
and law of dimin. Utility, iii. 221 d ; and 
utility theory of Value, iii. 220 alnL —Capi¬ 
tal, Repayment of. Legal ruling, i. 222 aft; 
Necessity of, i. 221 d, 222 cd. 

Capitalists compd. with Employers : i. 704 d, ii. 
516 iii. 210 d. 

Carafa, I).: defence of Farming of Taxes, i. 
224 d, ii. 461 d', on Free Trade, i. 225 a ; on 
Taxation, i. 224 cd, ii. 461 d. 

Carbonari in Fr.: St.-A. Bazaud, i, 127 a; P. J. 

B. Buchez, i. 184 ft; E. Calut, i. 198a; transi¬ 
tion period in hist, of Secret Societies, i. 225 ft. 

Cakky, H. C. : on l.aw of Dimin. returns, i. 
585 d ; Harmonies of Econ., ii. 289 d ; 
L.'iissez-faire, ii. 539 c ; rel. of physical to 
social Laws, i. 226 ft ; ccon. Optimism, i. 38 a, 

ii. 290 a ; on Ponulation, movement of, i. 226ft, 

iii. 166 cd ; on Protn., i. 38 a, 226 he, ii. 289 d, 
290 a, iii. 234 d ; crit. of D. Ricakdo’s doctrine 
of Rent, i. 226 a ; on Value, i. 22.5 d. 

Cauli, 0. IL : on Census, i. 227 ft ; Coinage, i. 

227 ft ; Merc. Syst., i. 227 ft. 

Caulylk, T. : on Abstract meth., i. 228 a ; 
Inductive Meth., ii. 392 ; Lamsez-hiire, 
i. 227 d ; P. E., i. 132 cd, 227 c. 

Cary, J.: on Balance of Trade, i. 230 ft; 
Bank, national, i. 230 ft ; staii. of Coinage, i. 
230 ft ; state regiiln. of Trade, i. 230 ft ; Un¬ 
employed, i. 230 ft. 

Caste ; Limits of, i. 232 aft ; as Trade Unions, 

i. 232 c. 

Catallactics, sci. of Excliange : i. 233 c, 735 ft. 
iii. 663 d. 664 a. 


Oavour, Count C. B. di: on Free Trade, i. 237 ab ; 
Laissez-faire, i. 237 d ; and Manchester 
Sch. and Optimism, i. 237 d ; on Protn., i. 
235 d-236 c; Socialism in id. to Protn., 
i. 236 d, 237 a ; Wages Fund, i. 236 c. 
Census : introd. by C. AimoT, i. 1 aft. 238 c ; Ad¬ 
ministrative importance of, i. 238 ft, 243 d ; 
Early, i. 238 ft ; Eug. i. 238 ft ; Interuational 
s 3 'st., })roJect8 for, i. 243 ft ; Irel., i. 239 6‘-240 ft ; 
Italy, i. 243 a; of Milan ”'718, and V. de 
Miuo’s scheme of Taxatun, ii. 778 cd\ 
classification of Occupations, i. 238 d, 239 bd, 

241 a, 247 abed ; Reforms required in, i. 212 aft ; 
dtvs Micatioii of Religions, i. 210 aft ; Russ., i. 

242 d ; Scientit’: importance of, i. 238 c, 243 ft, 
245 d ; Scopd of, i. 240 ft, 244 a, 245 a ; Scot., 
I. 239 c ; Spain, i. 242 c ; Sweden, i. 242 be ; 
U.S.A., i. 24JW^-249ft; and Vital statistics, 

i. 238 d, 239 bd, 241 cd, 242 ab, 217 he, 249 a, 

ii. 701 ft; as statement of national Wealth, i. 
248 c. 

Central gov. : Mod. developments of, i. 11 bed, 
194 ah, 294 cd, ii. 625 c ; rel. to Municipality, 
i. 295 cd, 29G bed, ii. 829 cd. 

Centralisation: compd. with Decentralisation, 
i. 513 cd, ii. 829 cd ; in Fr., i. 11 ft, 13 a, iii. 
301 he ; in 19th centy., i. 11 ; and Self-gov., 

i. 10 d, 194, a, 250 cd, ii. 624 ft. 

Certainty: and Int., i. 251 c; and Labour, i. 

251 c; of Taxation, i. 251 d. 

Ceva, G. ; early Mathematical economist, i. 

252 cd ; on Value of Money, i. 25*2 c. 
Chadwick, Sir E.: on Eng. Poor Law, i. 253 ft, iii. 

156d, 158 a; Sanitary reform, i. 258 c, ii. 535 d. 
Chalmers, T. : on Agriculture, i. 256 a ; restora¬ 
tion of Capital, 1. 256 be ; law of Dimin. 
returns, i. 585 d; Econ, phrases, i. 256 ft, 
731 c ; on Funding syst., i. 256 aft ; fcdlower 
of T. R. Malthhs, i. 255 c ; on P. E., i. 266 be ; 
syst. of Poor relief, i. 255 ft, iii. 159 d: on 
Productive Labour, i. 256 ft, iii. 210 ft; 
Stationary state, i. 256 c, iii. 466 d ; Taxa¬ 
tion on Rent, i. 256 a ; foreign Trade, i. 255rf; 
souices of national Wealth, i. 255 a. 
Chamherlkn, II., scheme for Land Bank: i. 
257 aft, ii. 563 d-564 c. 

Charity: St. Thomas Aquinas on, i. 48 d; 
Commission, hist, ami objects of, i. 263 ft; 
1). Diderot on, i. r>78ft ; Doles, crit. of, i. 

266 a, 625 d, 626 a, ii. 39 ft ; Fathers on, ii. 
38 c, 39 aft ; N. di Mattia on, ii. 713 fto ; L. A. 
Muuatoui on, ii. 841 d ; Charity Organisa¬ 
tion, E. Deni.son’s scheme, i. 267 oft; W. 
Palky on, iii. 55 c; and P. E., Art of, and 
Ethies, iii. 138 c?; rel. to Poor Law, i. 207 cd, 
594 ab ; Public and ])i;ivatc, scope of, i. 266 bed, 

267 cd, 268 d ; L. Riuci on, iii. 310 a ; Uses, 

law of restraints on, iii. 688 a, 601 aft.- 

Charitable Endowments, Evils of: i. 263 cd, 
264 cd, 265 ft, 625 cd ; t)bjects of, i. 264 abc, 
713 d, 714 ab ; legitimate Scope of, i. 265 ab ; 
rel. of Stat- to, i. 262 d, iii. 587 c.— Charity, 
State, Allotment: i. 32 cd, 269 ab, ii. 30 c ; 
Dwellings, i. 269 be, 660 d, ii. 537 c ; national 
Education, i. 269 d ; F. M. L. Kavillk on, 

iii. 12 ft ; Objections to, i. 270 bed. 

Chartism: oppo.sition to Anti • Corn - Law 

League, i. 272 a ; and Ai’TWOod’s Carr. 
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sclu’iii'*, i. ‘J71 d ; points ol' Charter, i. 272 h ; 
and Christian Socialism, i. 280 ah ; an*! 
Co-operation, i. 280 h ; and Machinery, i. 
271 d ; F. O’Connor, i. 271 d. 

CnASTKi.iiiJx, K. J., Maniuisdtsand T. It. Malthus: 

i. 27:i />. 

Clieinical (<‘nij)lii(';il) nuMli. of Econ., Macaulay’s, 
d. S. Minii fill : ii. 0.17 d. 

CiiKVAF.iKK, M.: It. Coiidkn’s treaty and Free 
Trade, i. 270 c, ii. IhSc; on Gold .stan., i. 

d, ii. 7'.hl ft; Sell, of C. H. Sr. Si.mon, i. 
'^7r> c. 

Cmi.n.Sir.I.: on Balance of Trade, i.87d, 277 e; 
Colonies, i. 277 c; Competition, i. 277 d ; E. 
Ind. Co. and Free Trade, i. 277 ah ; Int. and 
O.snry, i. 72n c, 7.‘>1 //, ii. 4.’i2 d ; Navigation 
I jaws, iii. lie; Poor relief, i. 277 e, 070 d. 
Chremati.stic or Money-making, Auistoti.h 
on : i. 27H d. 

Christian Soci.alism: F. Hurt, ii. IVMyfjc; 
Ki.Nusr.KY, i. 280 k, 78.0 a, ii. hO? h(\ 71 n a ; 
.1. F. I). Maiuui’H, i. 280 ah, 7-’>.o <r, ii. .007 h, 
71;') ah ; K V. Nkai.k, i. 280 h, 735 a, iii. 12 6 ; 
rKciiiJRuit, iii. 80 G ; C. Skohktan, iii. 371 d. 
Church, medvl. : .and Agriculture, i. 2''2 a- 
283 6; and Int., i. 212 6, 217 r, 719 d. 720 6c; 
and Slavery, i. 281 rt-282 a. 

I Citi/.iui : .\nc., position of, i. 200 a, 201 6 ; 
Mi'dvl., rij'hts of, i. 2'.)() u, 203 a, iii. G27 ah ; 
Mod., oxtinision of rights, i. 2!>5 d. 

City: life in, develojinuMit of, and 11 umanisin, ii. 
3.38 ah. —City, Ane., Decline of, i. 202 a; .as 
Deinoeracy, i. 201 6c ; as Olii^.areliy, i. 201 c ; 
Dr;.f:i.nis:il ion of, i. 2!)0 rd ; Orij^in of, i. 200 c ; 
Heli,t»iouH ehar. of, i. 201 <i ; Imial on Slavery, 

i. 201 (1; Socialistic ^'ov. of, i. 201 6; Un- 
pi'ivile^aid cl.isses in, i. 2lU cd ; e.ssiMitial Wcak- 

ne.sHcs of, i. 201 d. -City, Modv!., Charters 

and liberties of, i. 203 re, ii. 13i; cd; repre- 
.sented in Council of realm, i. 203 6, 294 c; 
growth of, and Crusades, i. 470 he; Decline of 
indcpendeiieis i. 201 d, iii. 5.52 ah; Develop¬ 
ment of, 11th and 12tli eenty., i. 202 d; 
.stnig^^lo with Feudali.mn, i, 202 cd, ii. 55 6, 

1 10 h, 830 6 ; .slr tii'zholil of Frceilom, i. 202 6, 
201 6, ii. 1 to 6 ; growth of Gilds in, i. 203 cd, 
372 a, 128 d, ii. 210 0-212 c ; Hist, of, illnstr. 
hyjilnmt, i. 20-1 d ; K. D. Huli.mann oii, ii. 
337 6 ; liisl. and functions of Mayor, ii. 717 c- 
718 6; dcc.ay of, and Miinicip.al Gov. in 
Prussi.'i, ii. 8-31 d ; IVaecful char, of, i. 293 
a ; free Self-i;overninjj; communities, i, 292 d, 
203 a, ii. 1 10 6-1 \:\r, 830 6, iii. 552 cd ; Villes 

Neiiye.s, Fn;.;. and Fr., iii. 027 c. -Freedom 

of City, Medvl., by Apprenticeship ii. 13G 
(I; illiislr. hy London, ii. 13.5 6-137 ft ; by P.itri- 

inoiiy, ii. 13G ah; hy Purchase, ii. 136 <i6.- 

City, Mod., subordination to Central gov., i. 295 
d ; Local gov., fuimtions of, i. 29(5 he.; illustr. 
by JVIaiichc.slcr, i. 29G ; functions of Alayor, 

ii. 718 he ; Organisation of, i. 29G a. 

Civil List: Appanage, i. 43 c; Apportionment 
o(, i. 30')(7; Hist, of, i. lid,300c; Pensions, 
i. 301 e, iii. 90 6. 

Civil Service: Eeon. .aspects of, i. 14 6c ; U.S.A,, 
Spoils ay.st., iii. 451 ahc. 

Cl.is.sic:il Sch. : Deductive Meth., i. 526 «; 
K<*on. man., i. 303 e, 677 o, iii. 133 c; in 


Fr., ii. 156 6, 157 d; A. von Herd ou, ii. 
298 ft ; and Inductive Meth., i. 526 a, ii. 
391 c, 392 6 ; Literary meth. of Econ., compil. 
with Mathematical, ii. 712 a ; Optimism of, 

iii. 07 d ; or Orthodox Sch., iii. 44 d ; illu.stn. 
of Relativity, iii. 279 6 ; crit. hy K. F. H. 
liOEsi.Eii, iii. 319 6. 

Classification: Feoii., Diflic, of, i. 304 cd, ii. 
742 c; VV. S. Jkvons .and .1. S. Mill on, i. 
303 d,304 ft ; J. B. Say and, ii. LOG 6, iii. 357d; 
Se.ieutific, value of, i. 303 d ; ami meth. of 
Statistics, iii. 4G7 (7-4G8 6. 

Clay, If. : on j)aper Curr., i. 306 c; on Protn. 

in U.S.A., i. 37 d, 38 ft, 305 ft. 

Clearing : mod. form of Barter, i. 122 6; on 
Railways, i. 311 cd ; by Stk. Ex. dealers, i. 

310 6, 187 ft.-Clearing of Country chetpies, 

Ailv.iutage.s of, i. 306 d, 308 c ; Meth. of, i. 
307 a.h. Clearing Hoii.ses, i, 305 d; and 
Marked cheque, ii. 695 c ; Months, Fourths 

of, statistics of returns, ii. 810 6rd.-Produce 

Clearing, Beetroot .sugar, Loudon, i. 310 d; 
and Exchange, lluctuations in since 1873, iii. 

210 c-211 6 ; Futures and Options, ii. 175 6, 
iii. 212 6c; Ghusgow, iron trade and warrant 
syst., i. 311 c, iii. 211 6; Liverpool, corn, 
cotton, and tea, i. 311c-312 6, ii. 176 d, iii. 

211 cd, 542 c; London clearings, i. 311 6, 

ii. 175 6, iii. 212 h, 542 c ; Princ. of, i. 310 a ; 
Silver and London ch-arings, i. 311 6, ii. 175 6, 

iii. 212 be ; Time bargains, iii. 542 c ; U.S.A., 

oil and wheat, i. 311 c, ii. 175 6.-Clearing 

Syst., functions of Bank of Eng. in, i. 02 d, 

306 d, 308 6, 309 d, ii. 647 d ; Berlin, i. 309 a ; 
rcstrd. use of on Continent, i. 308 d ; facDilates 
Credit, i. 451 af> ; Kcoiiomy of, i. 305 d, 306 a 

307 c, 310 a.b ; and Exchange, internal, i. 
777 d ; and Grading, ii. 243 <1; Hamburg, i. 
309 6 ; London centre, i. 306 6; London, and 
Localisation of Industry, ii. 630 a ; I’aris, 
i. 308 d; Provinchl cciilres, i. 307 cd; Sc., 
and Exchange of Note.s, i. 307 d, 778 ah ; 
Statistics of, i. 309 hed; U.S.A., i. 307 d; 
Vifnn.a, i. 309 6. 

Clement, H. ; on Conmetition and Prices, i. 

313 ft ; Money as a Commodity, i. 313 a. 
CouHETr, \V.: on paper Curr., i. 315 d; Free 
Trade, i. 315 c ; ocon. functions of Machiner}^ 

i. 315 d; Taxation, i. 315 cd. 

ConnEN, R.: and Commercial Treaties, i. 276 c, 
316 hed, 354 c4, 35.5 6 ; Com Laws, i. 316 cd ; 
Education, i. 316 6; Free Trade, i. 316 d, 

ii. 143 d; Laissez-faire, i. 316 6; Nou- 
intervtmtion, i. 317 ft; Taxation, i. 317ft. 

Cofjiiati: i. 22 c, iii. 65 d. 

Coin; and Bullion, Exchange v.alue of, i. 516 cd ; 

quality of, and Exchange, J. Cary on, i. 230 6. 
Coinap : Abrasion of, i. 2 cd, 548 d ; Act of 
1816, rejicaled by Viscount Siierruookk, iii. 
392 ft; Alloy, i. 34 c ; Annealing, i. 40 cd ; 
Assay, i. 60 d-61 c ; Canadian, i. 102 c ; 
Carat .sy.st., i. 35 ft, ii. 82 b ; G. H. Cault on, 
i. 227 6; Clipped, 17tli centy., i. 313 c; right 
of Crown, i. 3186c ; Debasement of, i. 146 ft, 
498 C-.501 (/, 563 6, 722 6, 731 d, ii. 89 d, 457 cd, 
692 6, 794 bed, iii. 43 ftc, 201d; Eng., hUt. of, 
S. M. Leake on, ii. 586 cd; Fr., F. Leblano 
on, ii. 588 ft6; Ind., and E. Ind. Co., ii. 
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780 nhal ; Irish, J. Simon on, iii. 402 c ; and 
Latin Union, i. 35 he, ii. 570 d, 571 a ; Sir 
D. Nouth on, iii. 24 d \ R. Uuding on, iii. 332 «: 
free Silver, Monetary Onference, Paris 
1878, ii. 785 c; A. Smith on, iii. 418 d ; T. 
SNkLLTNa on, iii. 426 cd .— Copper Coinage, 
Eng., i. 421 be ; Sweden, i. 421 rf.— Coinage, 
stan. of Fineness, Eng., liist. of, i. 35 ac, ii. 

82 cd ; Mod. countries, i. 35 he, ii. S3 ah, - 

Free Coinage, Eng., ii. 134 b, 11 \h ; U.S.A., 
ii. 134 d, 774 c, -Light Gold Coinage, with¬ 

drawal of, U.K., ii. 606 <2-607 c ; Colonies, ii. 
607 c.—Light Silver Coinage, withdrawal of, 
U.K., ii. 607 c ; Colonies, ii. 607 d ; Loss on, 

ii. 607 d. -Coinage, Mint chargc.s for. 

Brassage and Seignorage, i. 176 c, ii. 134 5, 

iii. 372 c; Ger., ii. 134 d, 774 b ; Fr. and Latin 
Union, ii. 134 <2, 774 a. 

Coins: Angel, i. 40 A; Anna, i. 40 b\ As, 
i. 60 ho, 499 a ; Ban, i. 90 d ; Bezants, i. 
139 ah, iii. 445 c; Carolus, Eng., i. 228 h \ 
Carolus Dollar, i. 228 h ; Cash, i. 230 d, 
231 a\ Cent, i. 250 6, 515 c, ii. 773 a; 
Centavo, i. 250 b \ Centesimi, i. 250 h ; 
Ceutinie, i. 2.50 h, 515 d] Cciitimo, i. 250 c; 
Crown, Austrian, ii. 93 a ; Crown, Eng. Gold, 

i. 468 e ; Crown, Eng. Silver, i. 463 d ; Crown, 
Swedish Gold, i. 122 a, 468 <2 Crown, Swedish 
Silver, i. 422 a, 469 a ; Crusade, i. 469 c, 
644 be, ii. 780 d ; Daler, i. 422 a ; Daric, i. 
481 a, iii. 445 c ; Decime, i. 518 d ; Denarius, 

i. 499 a, 546 d, ii. 617 <2, iii. 445 a ; Denarius 
Dei, i. 547 a ; Denier, i. 547 abc, ii. 617 <2, 
iii. 445 d ; Dime, i. 582 d ; Dinar, i. 686 b ; 
Dizain or Carolus, Fr., i. 611 a; Dobra, ii. 
484 cd ; Doitkin, i. 626 a ; Dollar, Brit., iii. 
657 <2, 558 a ; Dollar, Ger., i. 626 h ; Dollar, 
Hard, Stk. Ex., i. 627 h ; Dollar, Hong Kong, 

i. 626 d, iii. 557 d, 558 a ; Dollar, Maria 
Tliere.sa, i. 62S a, iii. 557 d, 558 a ; Dollar, 
Mexican, or Peso, i. 328 a, 626 d, 028 «, iii. 
657 c, 558 a, 6^3 d ; Dollar, S. Anierii. Rc- 
])ul)lics, i. 628 b ; Dollar, Spanish hard, i, 
327 ac, 626 ft, 627 be, ii. 287 a, 411 c, iii. Ill ft, 
260 d, 5.57 ft, 558 a ; Dollar, U.S.A., of Account, 

i. 627 n ; Dollar, U.S.A., Gold, i. 328 a, 626 d, 
627 c, ii, 772 c ; Dollar, U.S.A., Silver, i. 626 d, 
627 d, ii. 772 c; Dollar, U.S.A., Trade, i. 
627 d, ii. 773 a, iii. 557 d, 558 a ; Double 
Florin, i. 634 d ; Doubloon, i. 327 bd, 634 d- 
635 ft, iii. Ill c, 243 ft; Drachma, i. 498 d, 
637 a, ii. 126 c; Ducat, i. 139 ft, 635 a, iii. 
558 ft; Ducat, Fr., Spain, and Portugal, i. 
644 be ; Ducat, Ger., i. 644 a ; Ducat, Italy, 
i. 643 d ; Ducat, Mod., i. 614 cd\ Ducat, N. 
States, i. 644 ft; Eagle, i. 667 a, ii. 772 c; 
Ecu, i. 679 ft ; Eight-Piece, or Hard Dollar, 

i. 327 a, 626 he, 687 d ; Escudo, i. 634 d, 
611 c, 754 be ; Farthing, i. 421 bed, ii. 35 a ; 
Five-Franc Piece, i. 627 a, ii. 87 ft, iii. 446 d ; 
Five-Pound Piece, ii. 87 ft ; Florin or Gulden, 
Austrian, ii. 93 a ; Florin or Gulden, Dutch, 

ii. 93 ft, iii. 446 a ; Florin, Eng. Gold, ii. 92 cd ; 
Florin, Eng. Silver, i. 516 ft, ii. 92 d; Four- 
pence or Groat, ii. 125 d, 126 a, 3446 ; Franc, 
I. 500 c, 515 d, ii. 126 be, iii. Ill c, 446 d; 
Gourde, ii. 235 c ; Groschien, Austria and 
Saxony, ii. 264 aft; Groschen, Prussia, ii. 263 d; 


Guilder, i. 327 c, 773 ft, iii. 558 6; Guinea, 

i. 546 ft, ii. 270 c’-271 c, iii. 19 bed; Half- 
Crown, ii. 274 re; Half-farthing, i. 421 c; 
Halfpenny, i. 421 bal, ii. 274 a ; Half- 
sovereign, i. 328 ft, ii. 274 ft ; E. Hawkins on, 

ii. 292 ft ; Heller, ii. 298 al, 513 e ; Imperial, 
Russian gold, ii. 360 d;Joe, ii. 484 c; Johannes, 

ii. 441 c, 484 ai, 781 a; Khrau, ii. 504 c; 
Kopeck, ii. 512 ft; Kreutzer, ii. 513 ft, iii. 

446 a ; Lepta, i. 637 a, ii. 12 * e, 595 ft ; Leii, 
Lev, ii. 598 c, iii. 480 a; Liard, ii. 602 d; 
Lira, ii 126 c, 012 d, iii, 445 d; Livre, i. 
500 c, ii. 617 (i-619 a, iii. 445 d, 446 d ; Louis 
d^or. ii. 645 d, 640 a ; Lushboroughs, ii. 
652 bed ; Maevta, i. 450 c, ii. 661 6 ; Maiicus, 

ii. 681 cd ; Maravedi, i. 500 c ; Marc, i. 500 be, 

ii. 618 a, iii. 445 d; Mark, Eng., ii. 692 d, 
693 a ; Mark, Ger., i. 515 d, (526 ft, 644 ac, ii. 
693 abc, iii. 446 a ; Markka, ii. 607 d, 698 a ; 
Maundy money, ii. 714 abed, iii. 539 a ; 
Medjidie, ii. 723 c ; Mil, ii. 754 ft ; Milijnision, 
i. 139 ft; Milreis, ii. 76.5 a ; Mohur, ii. 
780 abed ; Moidore, ii. 780 <7-781 a, iii. 204 d ; 
Napoleon, ii. 645 d, iii. 1 a ; Noble, iii. 23 be ; 
Obol, iii. 445 c ; Ochr-el-guerch, iii. 31 c; 
Ore, iii. 39 ft, 42 ft ; Ounce, iii. 45 a ; Pagoda, 

iii. 53 d ; Penni, ii. 697 d, iii. 88 ft ; Penny, 
Copper, i. 421 bed, iii. 88 d ; Penny, Silver, 

i. 499 ft, ii. 35 a, iii. 88 cd ; Peseta, i. 627 ft, 
635 ft, ii. 287 a, iii. 97 be. 111 c; Pfennig, iii. 
102 d, 446 a; Piastre, i. 626 d, iii. 108 d, 
557 c ; Pie, iii. 108 d, 541 a ; Pistareen, iii. 
Ill he; Pistole, iii. Ill c; Plat, i. 421 d, 
422 a ; Pollards and Crockards, base and 
clipped money, iii. 150 after/, 560 ft; Pound, 
Egyptian, iii. 178 a; Pound, Eng., i. 499 be, 

iii. 178 a, 445 d ; Pound, Turkish, iii. 178 a; 
Quadrunle, iii. Ill c, 243 ft; Quartillo, iii. 
245 ft; Quattie, iii. 245 cd ; Quinarius, iii. 
248 d ; Real, i. 626 ft, iii. 266 d ; Kei, i. 500 a 

ii. 765 a, 780 d, iii. 276 c; Rin, iii. 313 a; 
Rixdalor, i. 422 a, iii. 314 d; Rouble, i. 
515 d, iii. 329 cd ; Rupee, i. 828 a, ii. 780 a, 

iii. 333 <7-335 c ; Sceatta, iii. 361 aft; Schilling, 

iii. 361 be; Scudino, iii. 370 a ; Scudo, iii. 
370 a ; Sen, iii. 376 <7 ; Sequin or Zecchin, i. 
643 d, iii. 380 a ; Sestertius, i. 499 a, iii. 
386 a; Shilling, i. 500 a, iii. Ill c, 392 d, 
393 a; Sixpence, iii. 409 ft; Sol, iii. 444 a ; 
Soldo, iii. 444 a; Solidus, i. 139 b, 499 h, ii. 
617 d, iii. 445 cd; Sou, i. 499 ft, 600 be, ii. 
617 d, iii. 445 d, 446 d ; Sous de cloche, iii. 

447 a.; Sovereign, i. 2 d, 327 d, 328 ft, 546 a, 

ii. 441 c, iii. 448 c; Stiver, iii. 361 c, 478 c; 
Stotinki, iii. 480 a ; Testoon, iii. 532 aft ; 
Thaler, i. 626 ft; Threepence, iii. 539 aft; 
Tical, iii. 641 aft; Tokens, hivst. of, i. 146 c, 

iii. 547 bed ; Toman, iii. 647 d, 548 a ; Trade 
coins, iii. 557 ft-558 ft ; Two-dollar, Newfound 
land, i. 328 ft, 626 <7 ;* Twopence, i. 421 c; 
Unite, iii. 600 a; Yen, i. 627 a, iii. 657 d, 
683 a-684 ft.—Coins, Imaginary, or Money of 
Account: — Bank money, Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam, i. 104 <7,106 c ; Candareen, China. 

i. 210 c ; Ducat banco, i. 103 d ; Mace, China, 

ii. 658 a ; Mark banco, i. 90 d, 105 ce, 106 a ; 
Ora, Anglo-Saxon, iii. 39 ft; Tael, China, iii. 
611 <7; Thrymsa, Anglo-Saxon, iii. 640 ft. 
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CoKK, It.: on Appronticffship, Statute of, i. 
/U8 d\ Ere« Trade, i. 319 a\ Navigation 
LawH, i. 318 d, 727 A, iii. 11c. 

Coi.wKUT, J. H : and Bounties., i. 171 c ; Canals, 

i. 320 a ; ('oinnHM-ci.il of, i. 319 cd, 431 a, 
034 rt, ii. 371 h ; Kinaiicial of; i. 319 A, 634<t; 

attempt at n;foriii of Kr. Internal Customs, 

i. 319 c, ii. 438 cd. 

Collectivism: compil. with Anarchism, iii. 
431 U ; A priori application of P. E., princ. of 
State control, iii. 146 6; M. IIakounin, i. 
320 d; St.-A. Bazaud, ii. 1.07 a; and Col¬ 
lective Goods, def. of, i. 320 cd ; and Human- 

i. sm, ii. 339 ab ; coinpd. with Individualism, 

ii. 389 c, 402 d ; P. Lkiioux on, ii. 157 6, 596 a : 
Nationalist (U.S.A.), iii. 5 a ; compd. with 
Positivism, iii. 172 d ; or Socialism, i. 320 cd, 

iii. 131 d ; F. Vidal on, ii. 157 6, iii. 021 c. 
Col()iiie.s : Auction of colonial wool, i. 69 a; 

llebts,public, i.321 ii.67d, iii.3ft; Koon.func¬ 
tions, i. 323 cd, 334 be ; Finances, i. 324 ftc, ii. 
67 246 a ; and Free Trade, i. 323 ft, 325 
rtfted, ii. 10 abc ; rate of Int. in, i. 321 he ; .1. 
liOWH on W. Ind., ii. 646 ft ; Manchester Sch. 
on, ii. 679 c ; T. Paink on, iii. 54 ft; Sinecures, 
Colonial, abuses of, iii. 403 d, 404 aft; Sink¬ 
ing fund and colonial loans, iii. 407 d; A. 
Smith on colonial cmi»ire, i. 353 c, iii. 417 ft, 
121 d, 422 a ; IVansportation, iii. 576 c ; J. 
Tuokku on, iii. 589 aft; A. K. J. Tukoot on, 
iii, 590 c.— Colonies, Curr. in Brit., Areas, 
i. 328 aft; Classilication, i. 328 c; Jkiioinina- 
tional, i. 328 d ; early Disorgn., i.327 ah ; l'ai)cr, 
Hyst. of, i. 328 ft; Silver coins, introdn. of, i. 
327 c.— Colonies, Gov. of, by Companies, 
i. 20 a, 326 d, 320 6-333 a ; by Crown, i. 826 c ; 
grant.s to liords proprietors, i. 330 ft; Mo»l. 
Brit, syst, 1. 323 ft, 333 d ; Sir W. Molkswoutii 
on, ii. 781 c; T. Pownall on, iii. 180 ft; 
Prohlem.s afrenting, i. 322 d, 324 <f-325 d, 333 d ; 

in Self-governing cnlonie.s, i. 326 d.-Colonies, 

Gov. of. Old syst, i. 333 d, 3.'>0 d, 353 c ; 
Advantages of, i. 822 d, 323 a ; 11. Mkuivai.k 
on, ii. 736 ft; A. Sahth’.s crit. of, i. 323 a, 

329 ft, 331 c, 353 c, iii. 421 d, 422 a. -Colonial 

Lands, (inc.st. of Owner.ship, i. 324 a, 469 c; 
K. (i. Wakkfiki.d’.s syst., i. 334 a, iii. 648 aft. 
Colonisation: A ne., causes for, i. 333 ft; Aristotle 
on, i. 55 c ; F. Bacon on, i. 78 cd ; J. Bentharioii, 

i. 131 d ; and Board of Trade, i. 158 ft ; Brit. 
Finpire, sysl. represented in, i. 322 6c; Sir ,T. 
Child on, i. 277 c ; Coolie syst., f. 322a, 408 c; 
and Depopulation, i. 277 c, 559 ft ; Emigra¬ 
tion sy.st., i. 322 ft, 333 c, 696 c ; syst. of 
Factories, defects of, i. 321 ft»*, ii. 3 d; G. K. 
van lIooKNDOUP on, ii. 319 ft; compd. with 
Immigration, ii. 355 cd ; P. V. Malodet on, 

ii. 667 c ; Mod. motives for, i. 333 cd ; Planta¬ 
tion syst., hist, of, i. 277 c, 321 d, iii. 113 « ; 
Province syst,, i. 321 cd ; Sir W. Kalkoh on, 

iii. 259d ; Earl of Ski.kihk on, iii. 375 d‘S7i} ft; 
Boman Territorium, iii. 531 ft ; and Emigra¬ 
tion, E. (r. Wakkukld on, i. 333 d, 334 a, 

697 aft, 700 d, ii. 469 544 ft, iii. 648 ah. - 

Colonisation on (Vnnmnnist princ., E. Caret, 
i. 199 ft, 366 ah ; R. Owen, i. 365 ii. 520 
d, iii. 49 cd ; J. Warren, ii. 520 d, iii. 
658 d. 


Combination : obstacle to Competition, i. 377 
d, 379 ft ; and Conspiracy, i. 336 fted, 390 d, 
401 a, ii. 525 a, iii. 313 c, 559 a ; Co-operation 
of consumers and pro(liiccr.s, i. 336 c ; Mod. 
laws of, i. 336 d, 337 a ; and Wages, J. S. 
Mill on, i. 336 ft, ii. 756 c, iii. 564 d.-Com¬ 

bination, Proliib. of, IStli centy., i. 336 d; 
Medvl., i. ,336 c. 

Comfort, stan. of: and cheap Food, F. A. 
Walker on, i. 337 cd ; an«l Living, Wage, 

ii. 617 c; J, S. Mill on, i. 338 ft; and move¬ 
ment of Population, i. 337 ftd, 338 a ; Pro- 
gre.ssivo conception of, i. 337 c, 338 a ; D. 
Ricardo on, and Socialist “Iron Law” of 
Wages, i. 337 d-33S ft. 

Commerce: and Armed Neutrality, i. 57 cd, 
397 a, iii. 39 d, 58 ft; Art and Sei. of, i, 351 
he; ainl Blockade, i. 57 cd, 156 abc, 397 «, 
520 ft, ii. 445 d-446 ft; Brit., hist, of, i. 341 a 
-345 c, 722 ft; of Brit. Empire, statistics 
1908, i. 310 c ; meilvl. and Cinque Ports, i. 
287 d; S. Johnson on, ii. 485 a, iii. 320 ft; 

D. MAcruRiisoN on lii.st. of, ii. 661 ah ; C. de 
S. .M 0 NTE.SQUIKU on, ii. 809 c; L. A. Muraturi 
on, ii. 841 c ; Notables Commergants (Fr.), 

iii. 25 d ; G. Palmieri on, iii. 56 d ; Plato on, 
iii. 114 be; and Quarantine, iii. 244 d, 245 a ; 
L. Roherts on, iii. 315 aft ; F. Sassetti on, iii. 
354 be .—Chambers of Commerce, and L. 
Levi, ii. 598 d ; Organisation of, i. 258 d, 259 
a.—Commerce, Dictionary of, M. Posti.r- 
tuwayt, i. 732 ft, iii. 176 d ; R. Rolt, i. 732 ft, 

ii. 484 d, iii. 320 be ; Savart family, i. 732 ft, 

iii. 176 d, 355 ft. 

Commercial Geograi)liy: Commerce, import¬ 
ance of to Great Brit., ii. 193 aft ; development 
of Communication, ii. 191 cd ; Brit. Fortified 

.sljitions on sea ronto, ii. 192 bed. -Brit. Trade 

with Afr., ii. 195 ab; Australasia, ii. 195 a\ 
Canada, ii. 194 d; China and Japan, ii. 194 ft ; 

E. and W. Indie.s, ii. 194 be; Eur., ii. 193 c; 
Ind. and Ceylon, ii. 194 a ; ^traits Settlements, 

ii. 194 a; U.S.A., ii. 193 d. 

Commercial Instr. : Bill, i. 142 d, 346 aft; 
Cheques, i. 274 a, 346 aft; Negotiable, i. 
346 aft, iii. 15 6; Promissory Note, i. 316 aft, 

iii. 228 ft. 

Commercial Policy : of Charles 1., ii. 437 a ; 
c:harles If. i. 424 6; J. B. Colbert, i. 319 cd, 
431 a, 634 a, ii. 371 6 ; 0. Cromwell, i. 286 ft, ii. 
733 a ; Edward I., i. 342 ac, 374 a, 429 d, 721 
c, 794 be, ii. 15 aft, 106 c, 239 d, 480 a, 687 ft, 
696 ftc, 728 a, 731 d, 732 a, iii. 459 d, 460 d, 
461 a, 560 ft, 627 be ; Edward II., ii. 732 a, iii. 
461 ahe; Pl«lward III., i. 16 d, 372 a, 374 a, 
721 c, 794 c, ii. 15 a, 106 d, 146 d, 211 ft, 240 
aft, 431 ft, 579 a, 723 a, 730 ftc, 732 aft, iii. 461 
ftc, 487 a, 559 d, 560 ft ; Edward IV., i. 343 c, 
423 d, ii. 147 ft, 240 c, 728 a, 732 c, iii. 462 ft ; 
Edward VI., i. 372 ft, ii. 147 ft, 212 d, 240 d, 
iii. 487 d ; 18th centy., i. 396 d, 424 cd, ii. 241 
c, iii. 487 d; Elizabetli, i. 17 d, 18 d, 375 c, 
430 a, ii. 147 ft, 212 d, 241 a, iii. 487 d, 661 a ; 
England in period of Napoleon I., i. 397 a ; Henry 
1., ii. 106 ft, 478 c ; Henry II., i. 341 c, ii. 478 c, 
iii. 559 d ; Henry III., i. 16 c, 341 d, ii. 731 d ; 
Henry IV., i. 16 d, 342 d, ii. 106 d, 240 c, 732 
ft, iii. 462 ft; Henry VI„ ii. 106 d, 240 c, 732 
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h \ Henry VII., i. 16 il, 17 375 a, 7*^1 rf, ii. 

‘240 dt 431 f, 73‘2 cd ; Henry VJII., i. 17 c, 375 
a, 794 d, ii. 240 d, 432 b, 782 d, iii. 460 5, 561 
a ; Jiunes I., 372 c, 723 a, ii. 436 d, iii. 561 c ; 
John, ii. 731 1 *. iii. 627 c ; Merc. Syst., i. 158 c ; 
Richard I., ii. 479 ; Ricliard 11., i. 312 d, 372 

fx, 731 df ii. 240 bCf 728 d, iii. 461 b ; Richaid 
III., i. 343 c, ii. 732 c ; William 111. and Mary, 

i. 423 c. 

Commercial Routes: dovclojjincnt of Australia, 

i. 351 a ; growth of Brit, trade, i, 350 b ; 
Colonial syst., i. 350 d ; fall of Constantin«)ple, 

i. 319 be ; Crusades, i. 318 d, 469 d ; Bock, 
i. 615 cd. ; rise of Holl., i. 350 h ; Suez (’anal, i. 
351 A,615 cd. —Commercial Routes, Maritime, 
of S)ian. Arabs, i. 318 cd ; Greeks, i. 347 d; 
Han.seatic I^eague, i. 310 id>; Pluenicians, i. 
347 cd ; Portuguese to Ind., i. 349 c ; Spanish 

to Anier., i. 310 d. -Commercial Routes, 

Overland, Anc., i. 347 cd ; Arabs, i. 347 cd, 348 
(ul \ Medvl., Italy and Ger., i. 349 ab, 350 a; 
Uoinau, i. 348 ab. 

Commercial Treaties: Arguments for and 
against, i. 3»3 b, 355 ahe ; Assiento, i. 62 d, 
iii. 409 c, 447 5, 597 b ; ami Balance of Trade, 

i. 353 ft, 354 b ; of Cliarlcinagne, i. 341 a, 354 
a, iii. ,559 d ; R. ConoBN on, i. 316 bed, 355 b ; 
U. ConoKN’s, with Fr., 1860-66, i. 188 a, 276 
c, 316 b, 354 cd, ii. 168 c, 371 c; Eden, i. 345 
h ; Intercursus Magnus, i. 17 a, 343 b, ii. 
424 d, iii. 560 d ; Intercursus Malus, i. 17 a, 

ii. 425 a ; Methuen, i. 344 d, 353 b, 354 b, ii. 
147 c, 748 5-749 a; Most favoured nation 
clause, ii. 826 bed ; Navigation clause, iii. 
8 5; W. Pitt’s, with Fr., 1786, ii. 147 c-148 a, 

iii. Ill d-lVl c; and Reciprocity, i. 354 5, 
3.55 rt, iii. 267 d ; A. Smith on, i. 353 5, iii. 417 
5; Utrecht (1474), i. 17 5c, 343 5, ii. 285 c, 286 
a, 732 c, iii. 560 d ; Utrecht (1713), i. 62 d, 87 
a, 345 a, 727 d, ii. 147 cd, 335 d, 505 ab, 765 a, 
iii. 447 5. 

Commissions : of Enquiry, Coni])osition, i. 356 
a ; soui ces of In formation, i. 356 5.-Com¬ 

missions, Judicial, (Composition, i. 356 d ; 
Jurisdiction, i. 356 d. 

Commodity, use of w'ord by .1. S. Milu, D. 
Ricaudo, H. Sidgwick, and A. Smith : i. 358 a, 

ii. 230 5. 

Commons: Eng. and Sc., i. 23 d ; A. Moohk on, 

ii. 812 d ; Public hit. in, i. 359 d -360 5 ; rival 
Theories of. i. 358 d. 

Commune: Mod. revival of, i. .361 ab ; of Paris 
(1871), peculiarity of, i. 361 cd. 
Communication: Inland, Sir .1. Hawkins on 
Highways, ii. 292 d ; J. L. Macadam, ii. 656 
5c ; Way, right of, iii. 659 d. —Communica¬ 
tion, means of, A. J. E. Dupurr on, i. 654 d ; 
and econ. Progress, i. 361 d; Turnpike 
Trusts, iii. 595 d. 

Communism : Aims of, i. 362 c ; F. N. Babeuf’s 
conspiracy, i. 77 d, 363 d ; P. Buonarroti, i. 
192 c, 362 c, 363 d ; E. Caret’s Icarie, i. 198 
bed, 365 d, ii. 818 5, iii. 603 be; T. Campanella’s 
CivUas Solis, i. 208 5, 363 ab, ii. 818 a, iii. 603 
a; P. S. M. Fi^nelon, ii. 52 a; C. Fourier, i. 
364 a, ii. 125 a5; G. B. dc Mably’s defence of, 
i. 363 h, iL 656 a ; T. R. Malthus’ argument 
against, i. 367 a ; J. S. Mild defended, i. 367 5, 


ii. 759 he ; Mod., origin of, i. 362 cd] Sir T. 
Moue’s Utopia, i. 362 d, ii. 818 «, iii. 602 d ; 
Mouelly’s schc'Mo, i. 363 5, ii. 819 d, 820 
a ] philantliropic, R. Owen on, i. 364 b ; 
Plato's Republic, 362 c, ii. 818 a, iii. 114 
d, 602 c; Practical quest., i. 367 a ; and 
Revolution, Fr., i. 363 cd ; II. Sidgwick’s dcf., 
i. 367 c; compd. with Socialism, i. 366 c, 598 
a, ii. 125 d, iii. 232 5c ; W. Weitlinq on, iii. 663 
a ; K. G. Winkklblech (K. \rlo) on, ii. 698 
cd. —Communism in Amer., Amana Society, 

i. 37 5; Econoinites, G. Rapp’s, i. 366 d, iii. 
49 be, 262 a5 ; Icaria, E. Caret’s, i. 199 5c, 
366 h ; New Harmony, R. Owen’s, i. 365 a5, 

ii. 520 d, iii. 4‘‘ cd ; other Societies, i. 366 d. 

Companies; i. 335 c ; Afrn. early, i. 18 19 a, 

31 c, 271 5, 330 a, 375 c, ii. 270 d, 271 d, 324 d, 

iii. 275 d, 418 d; Amern., i. 330 a, ii. 556 d, 
557 a ; Brit. S. Afr., i. 19 d, 20 5c, 326 d, 332 5, 
ii. 544 c; Darien, i. 481 fthe, iii. 78 cd ; 
Dutch E. Ind., i. 330 a, 350 5, 488 a, 670 5, 
ii. 265 5, 317 d, iii. 273 5, .561 d ; E. Afr., i. 
19 d, 20 be, 332 5 ; E. Ind., i. Di9 c, 271 5, 
277 a, 326 d, 330 a, 331 <(b, 343 d, 344 bd, 350 
5, 3.53 c, 375 c, 483 d, 187 d, 582 be, 650 5, 
669 C-G72 d, 693 a, 722 d, 723 abc, 726 be, 
728 a, 729 be, 730 c, ii. 13 d, 147 c, 216 c, ‘.375 
5, 324 5, 364 c, 436 d-437 d, 601 d, 729 5, 778 
d, 780 bed, 829 5, iii. 36 cd, 68 5, 72 ab, 151 5, 
•275 d, 333 d, 334 c, 417 d, 418 d, .561 d, .595 
5; E. Ind. Dock, i. 612; E. Ind., Ftm-igii, 

i. 319 c, 330 5, 670 5, ii. 576 d, 819 be. ; 
Eastland, i. IS a, 271 5, 375 c, 672 d, 673 a, 

ii. 136 d, iii. 275 cd, 621 5; (Greenland, ii. 
‘258 d, iii. 5J)5 5; Guinea, i. 18 d, 330 a.; 
Hamburg, i. 18 a, 375 c] Hudson’s Bay, i. 
326 d, 330 5, 331 c, ii. 335 d, iii. 376 5; 
India, Fr., i. 319 c, 330 5, 670 5, ii. 576 d, 
713 a, 819 he, iii. 508 5; Land Co. ainl 
(’olonisation, ii. 514 5 ; Life insurance,ii. 418 a ; 
Loudon, iii. 119 a, 630 5 ; Mercers’, ii. 728 d- 
7‘29 c; Merchant Adventurers, i. 16 5-18 c, 
329 d; 313 5, 344 5, 374 cd, 722 cd, 725 d, 727 a, 

ii. 146 d, 117 c, 283 d, 436 cd, 729 a, 731 a, 

iii. 68 5, 275 c, 560 d, 561 a, 665 a ; Mississippi, 
ii. 576 d, iii. 508 ab ; New England, i. 330 a, 
ii. 556 d, iii. 119 5 ; New Zealand, ii. 544 6 ; 
Niger, i, 19 c?, 20 5, 332 5 ; N. Borneo, i. 271 a, 
332 5 ; Plymouth Adventurers, iii. 118 c, 119 
5c, 630 5; Railway, legLslative powers of, i. 197 a; 
|lioyal Afrn., i. 19 a, 330 5c, ii. 271 d, iii. 275 d ; 
Russia or Muscovy, 18 ab, 271 5, 330 a, 375 c, 
ii. ‘285 d, 436 cd, iii. 275 c, 335 c-336 5, 561 5 ; 
Sierra Leone, i. 19 5, 330 5, 331 d, iii. 537 c; 
South Sea, i. 182 be, 271 5, 330 5, 404 c, iii. 
*295 c, 418 d, 417 a-448 5 ; Surrey Gomniercial 
Dock.s, i. 611 5, 612; Taylors, Merchant, ii. 
492 d, iii. 524 5-525 a ; Turkey or Levant, i. 18 
a, 271 5, 330 a, 343 d, 344 c, 375 c, 669 c, 72i) h, 
728 a, 729 5, ii. 436 d, 802 d, hi. 275 c, 418 d, 
561 5, 594 c-595 c ; Virginia, i. 330 a, 331 a, 
ii. 556 d, 731 a, iii. 119 5, ‘629 d, 630 ab ; W. Ind. 
Dock, i. 612 abc. —Companies, (Jliartered, i. 
271 «,ii. 380 d, 486 d] favoured by cireuinstances 
of Afrn. trade, i. 18 c^i; gov. of Colonies by, 
i. 326 d, 329 5-333 a ; as means of Colonisation, 
i. 19 c, 20 a, —Incorporation of Companies 
by special Act of Parlt., railways, ctc.,i, 3695, 
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ii. o80 d, IS7 a\ l»y roynl Charter, i. 2/1 «, 
301) a, ii. 380 d, 480 ; under Companies 

AuLs, i. 301) (/, ii. 380 //, 187 - Jnt.-Stk. 

Companies, Articles; of Assoc., i. 59 d, ii. 
■188 a ; Audit, i. 70 r«; cuiiipd. with Building 
societies, i. 180 rd ; Call, i. 203 d ; Capital, 
repiiyiiuird- of, i. 222 ah ; Commandite, societe 
en, i. 338 d^ iii. 08 r/, 01) a ; Continental, restric¬ 
tive conditions, ii. 487 cd, 488 bed ; issue of 
DeV)entiire, i. .*301 ^ ii. 188 c-; an«l Debt, i. 
5u0 be, : Directors, duties of, i. 587 «/><?, ii. 
•188 hr', Director.s, lial). of, ii. 488 h, 489 a\ 
Keou. ellVcts of, i. 370 id), 371 bc\ Incorporated 
and Unincorporated, ii. 486 d ; Incr. of, since 
1803, i. 309 c, 371 a ; L<*;'isl. recoiuuiended, ii. 
480 b ; Limited liab. enterprise and act of 1802, 

i. 309 b, ii. 001 d ; Liquidation (»f, ii. 610 b- 
011 «; Liquidator, Official ami Provisional, 

ii. Oil a ; Meeting of, ii. 721 b ; Memorandum 
of Assoc., ii. 187 d, 72.5 a, iii. 185 ab ; Prefer- 
en<5e Shares, iii. 185 ab ; Promoter, iii. 228 c ; 
Prospectus, iii. 233 cd; Qualification, iii. 
213 bd ; itese.rve liab. and act of 1879, ii. 002 b ; 
Shareholder.s, i. 203 d, iii. 390 a ; Shares, 

iii. 390 b; Share.s, various kinds of liab. on, 
ii. 0u2 a ; Pr. Societes Commerciales, iii. 
138 d-431) b; Ultra Vires, ii. 488 d, iii. 
598 G; IJulimiled liab., i. 203 d ; Watering 
Stock, iii. 059 c ; Winding-up, iii. 070 b ,— 
Tiivery Companies, Hist, i. 372 idjc, ii. 
615 hr. ; Imioiiie, i. 373 ab ; I’rivileges, i. 372 d. 
-Companies and Partnership, compel., 

i. 335 c, 308 <d), 3<)9 (ul, 428 b, iii. 71 abai ; 
Kng. and Ital., iii. ab. -Regulated Com¬ 
panies, Hist, iii. 275 cd. ; and Interlopers, 

ii. 136 c, Iii. 270 a; Objeids ami const, iii. 

275 d, 270 it ; enVets of liegulns., iii. 276 b. - 

Companies, Tradinur, emupd. with industrial 
Oilds, i. 373 (/. 129 h, ii. 212 be, 699 ^ ; Hist 
of, i. 373 d, 728 (I, ii. 130 d ; T. Honinss on, ii. 
315 e. ; competition with Interlopers, ii. 430 c, 

iii. 276 a ; Jut. Stk. ami UeguiaHjd, i. 18 b, 
722 d, 723 a, ii. 437 be, iii. 418 d, .561 5; 
MeilvI., ami liability, limited, ii. 601 d; A. 
Smith on, i. IS uA, iii. 418 d, 419 a. 

Compensation: ami Common Employment, 

i. :{58 be; for injurie.s, Damages, ^^\'empla^y, 
nominal, ami ordinary, i. 178 d, 479 a ; Dam¬ 
num Emergens and metlvl. view of Jut., i. 
479 e>/, ii. 131 a; for Expropriation ami 
soi/aire of Laiiil, i. 375 d, 381 be, 7U7 d-7\)iic ; 
for Land, nationalisation of, i. 376 c, ii. 
547 c, .551 d, .552 n; Liquidated damage.s, 
!i. 010 a ; for Tenants’ Improvements, i. 376 ab, 
091 b, ii. 503 be, iii. 52!l e. 

Competition : F. von IViii.AU on, i. 190 dl; and 
nonMompetinggroups J. F. Uaihnes on, i. 202 </, 
263 ^r, 378701 b, ii. 530 ; Sir J. on, 

i. 277 b ; Combination as ol)stacle to, i. 377 </, 
379 />; (5umutMvial, idhvts of, i. 376 d, 378 c; 
Credit t‘.ssontial to development of, i. 452 b ; 
Custom as obstacle to, i. 377 c, 476 c ; Dangers 
of, i. 379 c ; Imliistrial, elTects of, i. 377 a, 

378 d \ justilication.s for Interference with, i. 

379 cd, iii. 290 c .; W. S. Jevons on, i. 378 c ; 
'f. K ('liffe Lkslik on, i. 378 5; free, A. F. 
Luuku on, ii. 201 d, 649 c; J. F. D. Maucick on, 
1. 280 b; J. S. Mill on, I. 378 b, ii. 762 c.: 


Physiocrats on, iii. 105 6; and Prices, S. 
Clement on, i. 313 a ; D. Ricardo on, i. 378 b ; 
G, D. Romaonosi on, iii. 321 c ; and Self-Int., 
i. 377 5, 379 a ; H. SrouwicK on, i. 379 ab, 
380 a ; A. Smith on, i. 378 a ; J. Tucker on, 

iii. 588 cd ; ccon. Utility of, i. 379 ab; and 
Value in Exchange, iii. 608 ab. 

Comte, A.: Hist. Meth., i. 382 d, 383 cd, ii. 
310 d ; compd. with J. S. Mill, i. 383 ab ; 
inll. on J. S. Mill, i. 382 d, ii. 757 c ; Positiv¬ 
ism and crit. of Deductive Sch., i. 383 a, iii. 

171 c; Sociology, word invd. by, for Social 
Sc4., i. 383 a, iiU? c, 310 d, 741 a, iii. 167 b, 

172 a, 368 a, 428 d, 430 d ; on Solidarity, 
i. 383 a, iii. 444 b ; on Static-s, social, and 
social dynamics, i. 383 a, ii. 310 d, iii. 465 d. 

Conciliation : compd. with Arbitration, i. 385 c ; 
Prud’hornmes, consells de, i. 51 d, 385 be, 
389 be, iii. 239 be, 558 d, 559 a; and Trade 
disputes, i. 381 d, iii. 559 h. 

Concrete Meth. of P. E.: compd. with Abstract, 

i. 5 c, ii. 743 d; with Historical, ii. 309 a ; 
with Inductive, ii. 391 a. 

Condillac, E. R. de: N. Raudi«iAU’s crit. of, i. 
746 d ; on Exchange, iii 218 a ; on Higgling 
of Market, ii. 305 b ; on Industry, i. 385 d; crit. 
of Physiocrats, il 156 2»; on Prodn., iii 217f; 
on Utility and Value, i. 765 c, ii. 156 b. 
Conscription: Econ. ellcets of, i. 388 d; dist. 
fr. Impressment, ii. 373 d; Inscription 
Maritime, Fr. ii. 408 d. 

Consignee, Bill of Lading: i. 145 b, 389 c. 
Consolidated: Annuities or Consols, i. 390 c. — 
Consolidated Fund ; Const, of, i. 390 ft, 781 c, 
782 ab ; Origin of, I 390 b, ii. 067 d, iii 111 d ; 
.and annual Supply, i. 389 d. 

Conspiracy, law of: i. 175 c, 336 c-337 a, 390 d, 
401 a, il .525 a, iii. 313 c, 559 a. 

Consumer, ])rotu. of; aufl Adulteration, 1 15 5; 
hy Modvl. state, as to qua!, ami ({Uant., i. 64 d, 
79 a, ill 07 d. 

Consumption : and Distr., i. 394 d; Economy 
f)r, U. S. Mokeat on, ii. 779 6; theory of, and 
Future Goods and Services, ii. 174 a ; waste¬ 
ful, not Good for Trade, ii. 228 be ; and 
Laissez-faire, i. 394 d, 395 a: Margin of, 

ii. 691 d ; as ile.})artment of P. E., iii. 216 a ; 

elfeots of Prodn. on, i. 391 be ; ns motive to 
Prodn., . 1 . S. Mii.l on, il 757 a, 758 be ; rcl. 
to Prodn. i. 393 c, 394 ab, ii. 232 r, iii. 215 d, 
377 e ; statistics of, and national Progress, 
i. 395 he ; A. Smith on, i. 393 c ; Utility as 
foumlation of, W. S. Jevons, i. 393 d ; Wealth 
in rel. to, I 393 d. -Productive Consumption, 

iii. 216 d; W. N. Senior on, iii. 219 h. —Un¬ 
productive Consumption, U. Berkeley on, 
I 134 d; and Capital, i. 218 d; J. S. Mill 
on, iii. 600 5; J. Pollkxfen on, iii 151 hc\ 
not used by A. Smith, iii. 600 a ; F. A. Walker 
on, iii. 600 e. 

Continental syst.: and Amern. war, i. 398 be ; 
clfects on Brit, trade, I 398 ab, ii. 361 a, 
371 he, iii 41 d, 42 a ; and Crisis of 1810-11. 
I 456 c; Licenses, I 397 d, il 605 cd, iii 
16 b, 41 c; effects on Napoleon, I 398 a; 
Object of, i. 396 d, 397 a ; Orders in Council 
Eng. retiiliation lor, i. 397 he, ii. 605 be, iii. 16 6, 
40 «, 58 c, 93 r, 391 o. 
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Contr<aband ; Decl. of Paris, i. 520 he, 521 b ; 
and Neutral states in International Law, i. 
398 d, ii. 371 a, 445 cd, iii. 16 hd. 

Contract: Acceptance, i. 6 b ; Breach of, 
remedy for, and specific performance, i. 
402 be, 750 d, ii. 119 d, iii. 452 d, 453 a ; 
confidence in, and i)aper Curr., i. 401 b\ Econ. 
aspect of, i. 399 c ; and Jiix pout facto legial., 

i. 400 c ; Freedom of, arguments for interference 
with, i. 400 b ; and organisation of Labour and 
capital, i. 401 b ; Law of, i. 401 d, ii. 131 abc, 
538 d, iii. 402 d ; for purposes of Monopoly, 
and law of conspiracy, i. 400 d, 401 it ; 
Mutual, of creditors, i. 116 fl ; Roman law of, 

i. 298 b, iii. 66 c ; of Sale, iii. 347 b ; power of 
development of, and Society, i. 401 c ; substi¬ 
tute for Status, iii. 65 c ; and Tort, liab. under, 
conipd., iii. 551 c. 

Convention of Royal Burghs and Sc. Trade: 

i. 403 abed. 

Conversion : Colonial Stocks, Canada, i. 405 d ; 
Cape Colony, i. 405 d; Ind. i. 406 a; New 

Zealand, i. 406 a. -Conversion, Foreign 

Stocks, Austria, i. 406 ab \ Egypt, i. 406 b; 
Ft., i. 406 5 ; Mexico, i. 406 b ; Peru, i. 406 e ; 
Kuss., i. 40(5 c; Spain, i. 406 c: Turkey, i. 
406 e ; U.S.A., i. 406 cd. —-.Conversion of 
National Debt, i. 404 6, 508 d, 509 a, ii. 
66 b, 621 d ; H. FoNPiihoE on, ii. 95 a ; IIoll., 

ii. 75 c j A. Smitk on, i. 507 ab, iii. 421 be ; 
and South Sea Co., i. 404 c, iii. 447 cd. 

Coolie syst.: Colonies employing, i. 408 e ; 
and Asiatic Emigration, i. 322 a, 403 ; and 

State interference, i. 408 cd. 

Co-operation: Artdl in Itnss., i. 59 be, 413 b, 

iii. 342 c ; Sir T. BERWAm) an originator of, i. 
135 5; J. J. L. Blanc’s scheme for state- 
supported, i. 65 c; P. J. B. Bucjiez, i. 184 d, 

ii. 157 b ; Building societies, i. 189 c ; and 
Chartism, i. 280 b ; Citd ouvri^re, i. 288 d, 
413 a, 415 a, 664 c,. ii. 18 c, 217 a; assoc, of 
Consumers, i. 336 c, 410 aft j Defence of, i. 419 ; 
Di flic, aflectingji. 411 cd; for Divis. of Labour, 

i. 409 aft; Educational work of, i. 418 ft; 
Federal princ. appl. to, i. 419 be, ii. 43 ft-45 ft, 
521 be ; Federal, crit. of, ii. 44 d j C. Fouuikk 
on, ii. 157 ft ; compel, with Industrial Partner¬ 
ship, i. 419 d, ii. 398 ft; Industrial, Russ. 
Sch. on, iii. 342 cd ; co-operative Industry, 
U. Owen and, i. 365 ft, iii. 49 a, 50 ab, 432 ft; 
co-operative Insurance, ii. 44 d; and Inter- 
elependence of industries, i. 409 d ; or combina¬ 
tion of Labour, J. S. Mill on, ii. 758 d; 
Lcgisl. on, i. 280 c ; J. F. D. Maurice on, i. 280 ft, 

ii. 715 ac; and elimination of Middleman, ii. 
754 a ; Mir in Rus.s., i. 22 d, 39 ft, 360 c, 361 a, 

413 ft, ii. 774 cd, iii. 21 d ; E. V. Neale, ii. 
43 d, iii. 12 c-13 a; co-operative Newspaper, 
ii. 44 d; Co-operation, Partial, Oldham 
Cotton-Spinning Companies, hi.st. of, i. 417 
a-418 ft ; assoc, of Producers, distributive and 
manufacturing, i. 410 ft ; Profit-sharing and 
joint-.stockism, i. 412 ft, 419 d ; Co-operation, 
Social aspects of, i. 418 ft; Statistics, i. 410 d, 

414 c, 415 c; W. Thompson on, iii. 536 d; 
co-operative Union, functions of, i. 418 ftc, 
ii. 43 d ; J. Warren on, iii. 6.59 a ; Wholesale 
societies, i. 411 ft, 419 ftc, ii. 44 aft.—-Co- 
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opcijitivo Banking, (ler. and Italy, i. 109 a- 
110 c, 412 d; F. H. Schulze-Delitzsch, i. 
412 d, iii. 366 a. —Co-operative Farming, 
Assinglon experiment, i. 413 d; Denmark, i. 
412 d ; Ralahine experiment, W. Pare on, i. 
41.3 c, iii. 60 d; Recent experiments, i. 414 a- 
llf) ft; Statistics, 1910, i. 414 c; U.S.A., i. 
412 d, 413 ft.—Co-operative Workshops, 
Eng. hist, of, i. 415 ftc ; Pr., J. B. A. Godin’s 
Fainilistere, i. 289 a, 413 a, i. 18 c, 125 d, 
217 aft; Profit-sharing in, i. 416 a; con¬ 
dition of vVorkers in, i. 416 ftc. 

Coparceners, inher. by : i. 420 a, ii. 455 ft, iii. 
69 d, 203 a. 

CoPKiiNicus, N., on reform of Curr.: i. 420 ft, ii. 
795 ft, iii. 144 ft. 

COPLESTON, E.: on Corn Law'^s, i. 421 a; 
“secular’* Depreciation of Curr., effects of, 
i. 420 cd, 421 a ; Poor Relief, i. 421 a. 
Copyhold: Demesne tenants, origin of, i. 544 
ftc, ii. 28 ft, iii. 85 d, 625 ftc; Enfranchise¬ 
ment of, i. 422 ft, 717 ft, ii. 513 ft, 546 a. 
Copyright: works of Art, i. 422 d, 487 c; Basis 
of, i. 423 a ; Designs, i. 422 d, 671 a ; Dra¬ 
matic, i. 422 d; International, 1.422 d; Literary, 

i. 422 cd, 487 c. 

Corbet, T., on princ. of Trade ; i. 423 c. 

Corn ; compulsory n^serves of, Greniers d’abon- 
dance, ii. 259 ft-260 a, 462 d, 515 a, iii. 79 a. 
—Corn Laws, G. Canning on, i. 211 c; 
N. Db la Mark on, i. 537 c; 18th centy., i. 
424 c; B. Elliott on, i. 693 ft; proliib. of 
Export, i. 423 cd; D. Graswinckel on, i. 
666 be ; prohib. of Import, modvl., i. 423 d, 

ii. 240 c; in Industrial Revolution, ii. 400 
d; Earl of SiiKFFiETiD on, iii. 391 a , and 
Sliding Scale of Charles II., i. 424 ft ; A. Smith 

on, i. 425 d, iii. 416 d, 417 a. -Corn Laws, 

Bounty Act of 1689, effects, i. 423 c, 425 abc ; 
A. Smith on, i. 426 d; T. Tooke on, i. 425 d, 
426 a ; A. Young on, i. 425 d.—Corn Laws, 
Repeal of, i. 424 d, ii. 148 c-151 a ; J. Bright, 
i. 179 ft, ii. 149 a ; R. Cobden, i. 316 cd, ii. 
148 d; Sir R. Peel, i. 42 d, ii. 150 c, 367 d, 

iii. 87 d.-Price of Corn, and Famine, ii. 

21 aft; and deficient Harvests, C. Davknant 
on, i. 484 c, iii. 498 ftc; G. Kino on, ii. 506 ft. 
—^Corn Rents, and Prices, hist, of, i. 426 
c ; in 16th centy., i. 426 ah. 

Corporation: Aggregate, i. 161 ft, 428 a; 
Corporations of Arts and Trades, i. 428 c- 
432 ft; or Body Corporate, char, of, i. 161 
ft; Monopolist, R. Gardiner on, ii. 183 d; 
Corporation, Municipal, gov. and powers, i. 
• 427 cd; compd. with Partnership, i. 428 ft, 

iii. 69 ft; Corporation, "Sole, i. 161 ft, 428 ft. 
Cost: Comparative, and International Trade, 
i. 434 ftc, ii. 460 ft ; rel. to Price, i. 431 d; or 

Relative, and tlieory of Value, i. 434 c.- 

Cost of Collection of Taxes, H. Fawcett 
on, i. 435 a, 436 ft; Indirect compd. with 
Direct, i. 396 oft, 435 c-436 c ; A. Smith on, 
i. 396 oft, 435 a; Statistics of, i. 436 d, 437 
a ; in U.K., i. 435 ftd, 436 a .—Cost of Pro¬ 
duction, theory of, A priori application of 
P. E., iii. 146 d, 147 a ; J. B. Cairnes on, i. 
203 6 ; and Diffic. of attainment, i. 580 aftc ; 
and Future Goods and Services, ii. 174 d; 

3o 
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ainl Tntfjrnational Value, ii. c; Law of, 
i. 1-57 r/, ii. .082 d ; and Price, i. «‘504 c, 4.‘51 
cd, 4:57 d, iii. 110 200 d ; and Rent, i. 4:58 

cd, iii. 284 al\ and Value, i. 484 cd^ 438 rtft, 
580 d, 760 d, 762 «-764 ii. 582 d, 75f5 be, 
760 d,, iii. 116 d, 220 he, 607 ol ; ami Wage.% 
i. 4:57 he, 4:58 a. 

Cotton, Sir It. 15., on Coinage: i. 411 c. 

Cotton; d»‘,alin^'s in, illnstn. of Futurea, ii. 175 
r.d,, iii. 212 It ,— Cotton Famine: Hist, of, i. 
4:50 c.d\ and Indian export trade, i. 442 6; 
(•.irer.Ls on 'fextilo imhi.sirie.s, i. 440 d, 441 a. 

- Cotton Industry, effect of lluctuations in 

Kxchan^^e, iii. 212 a\ peculiar I'ositiou of, iii. 
2l 1 d ; Wagon in, i. 411 h, iii. 180 d. 

(axmNoT, A. A. : on Bounties, i. 172 cd, 446 a; 
Curvea syst. .and tlieory of price, i. 445 h\ 
Demand schcdule.s, i. 510 d ; International 
trade, crit. l»y K. H. Haokn, ii. 272 ; 

Mathematical Moth., i. 415 b, ii. 156 c, 712 
he ; Monopoly, where advantage to public;, i. 
415 it, ii. 712 he, 806 h\ Price, variaiion.s in, 
i. 416 he ; Social revenue, i. 41<) e ; Taxation, 
i. 15 d, 416 ah ; Utility and Value, i. 765 d. 

(JoiiitT, 1*. do la; on Free trade, i. 447 h, 657 
h\ free Industry, i. 447 h, 657 «; Mono¬ 
poly, i. 117 h, 6.57 it, 

C 0 X.K, T. ; on (Joininercial sy.st. for U.S.A., i. 450 
d \ Imlnstrial census, i. 151 a. 

Credit : Bankers’ Advances, i. 153 b ; by Book 
entry, i. 161 d \ elennjnt of Capital, i. 452 c; 
Cash Credit, Sc. sy.st., i. 231 c; facilitated 
by Clearing syst., i. 451 ah\ essential to 
development of Competition, i. 152 A; (Jycle, 
term invd. by ^, Milts, i. 167 /><*; Deferred 
p:iyinents ami trust, basis of, i. 451 be. •, 
i)evelo|»ment of, Kug., fb*., ami U.S.A., i. 142 
(dte ; Kiig. ami Fr. sy.stems, i. 143 cd ; K. 
Kikh’o on, ii. 161) d ; Hire and purchase 
agreements a new form of, ii. 308 her, J. 
Law ami de.vtiopment of syst., i. 452 c, 732 a, 
iii. 115 re; l\l(‘dvl. view of, i. 451 c, 721 c; 
almost unknown in Middle Age.s, i. 85 re; 
substitute. f«)r Money, U. Muitu.w on, ii. 842 
ah ; W. Bottkii on .syst. of, iii. 177 he ; iull. on 
Prices, i. 452 d ; :i.s Productive force, i. 
451 ed\ Bublic, 1. M. Horn on, ii. 330 d; 
Speculative, etfect on prices, iii. 108 d, 100 a ; 
IJ.S.A. syst,, S. on, i. 335 ft; .ami 

Valtie, N. BAuno.N on, i. 120 a, -Credit, 

Instrument of, Bank Note, i. 453 cd\ Bill, 

i. 115 ah, 153 a ; Cheques, i. 453 d ; Foreign 
ebeqiies, i. 451 u. ; excluded fr. category of 
Money, ii. 700 c-TOl c ; ebccjncs Not Negoti¬ 
able, iii. 25 ft; Telegraphic transfers, i. 
100 d, 442 d, 454 ft, iii. 526 f. 

Creilitor, position of: i. 505 cd, 692 ah, 749 d. 

Crises; general (b.ausea of, i. 461 he, 462 ftc; Eng. 
and IJ.S.A. compil. with Fr. .and Cor., i. 465 c; 
Sp.asmodic diar. of, i. 465 d ; T. Tookk on, i. 

4:)6 abe, 4;>7 bed„ 458 acd, 4.50 c, 466 ai. - 

Crises, Periodicity of, i. 461 d, 466 ft; and 
Sunsp,)ts, W. S. Jkvons on, i. 461 d, 167 ab, 

ii. ‘253 ft, 319 d, 476 c.-Crisi,s of 170*2-3, 

caused by excess of Enterprise, i. 456 ft ; checked 

by mlvances of Exchequer Bill, i. 456 a, - 

Crisis ol 170t)-7, proposal for support of Credit, 
I. 456 6; scarcity of Money, i. 456 ft.- 


Crisis of 1810-11, Continental syst., i. 456 
c; speculation in Exports, i. 456 d\ S. Peu 
CBVAT., i. 457 cd), iii. 03 ft; Statistics, i. 456 

d, 4.57 c.-Crisis of 1816 and specul.ation in 

Exports, i. 466 cd .—Crists of 1825, and 
depre.ssion of foreign Exchange, i. 457 d ; and 
S. Aincrn. speculations, i. 466 d ; other Spccu- 
lation.s, i. 458 bed ; Statistics, i. 458 a .— 
Ciisi.s of 1836-7 in Amcrn. ami E. Ind. trade, 
i. 458 d ; Railways, speculation in, u 466 d, 

-Crisis of 1847 and Sir K. Bkkl’s Bank Act, 

i. 450 a ; Sii.spu. of Bank Act, i. 461 a \ 
Cansas, i. 459 d, 407 a ; Railways, speculation 
in, i. 459 ft-160 ft, 467 a ; Statistics, i. 459 c- 

461 a, 463 d. -Crisis of 1857, sn.spn. of 

Bank Act propo.scd by Sir G. C. Lewis, ii. 
600 ft; over-extension of Credit, i. 462 d ; 

Statistics, i. 463 d. -Crisi.s of 1866, coinpd. 

with 1857, i. 464 aft; subsequent Effects, i. 
464 he ; Statistics, i. 463 d.—Crisis of 1890, 
position of Bank of Eng., i. 464 bed ; Barings, 
i. 462 ft, 464 d ; coinpd. with previous Crises, 

i. 462 ah ; effects on Stk. Ex., i. 462 ft, 464 d. 
Crusades: and City, mcdvl., growtli of, i. 470 ftc; 

dovelojmieut of Industry, i. 470 a ; revival of 
Mediterranean trade, i. 348 d, 469 d. 

Culture, small: Advantage and disadv. of, i. 
471 bed ; in Belgium, S. Lainq on, ii. 534 a ; 
Statistics, in Eng., i. 471 a. 

Currency: C. P. Adams on, U.S.A., i. 9 ft; T. 
Attwoou’s theory, i. 67 c, 271 d\ early 
Canadian, i. 100 0 ; Circulating medium, 
Eng. .syst, i. 288 be ; in Colonies, i. 3‘26 d- 
320 ft ; Contr.ictod, Sir A. Alison on, i. 32 ab ; 
and Conventional Tariff, i. 403 d, 404 a ; 
N. CorKUNicus on, i. 4‘20ft, ii. 795 ft, iii. 144 ft j 
E. CoPLESTON on “secular deprec.” of, i. 420 d, 
421 a ; ami Custom, i. 477 be ; B. Davanzati 
on, i. 483 ah, ii. 462 ft ; F. Davila y TiUoo on 
Span., i. 485 ft ; Jon.athan Duncan on, i. 650 a ; 
Dutch, liist of, i. 773 a-774 c ; Fiat money, 
U.S.A., ii. 55 d ; Forced, ii, 96 c ; Fractional, 

ii. 126 ft; H. H. Gossen on, ii. 233 c ; J. B. 
Ghaumann on, ii. 257 a ; Earl of Halifax and 
reform of, ii. 275 a ; J. Harhis on, ii. 291 ah ; 
Irish, money of account, ii. At )1 c based on 
Labour, R. Owen's proposal, ii. 520 d, 522 he, 

iii. 50 d ; b.ascd 011 Land, E. Kkllouq on, ii. 
503 ft; G. W. von Lf.ibntz on, ii. 593 a , iii. 56 ft; 
J. 8. Mij.l on, i. 472 ft ; dist. fr. Money, i. 
*230 cd \ Sir I. Newton on valuations of 
guinea, ii. 271 c , iii. 19 bai ; and banking, 
G. \V. Norman on, iii. 23 d ; Btolemv op 
Lucca on, iii. 239 d ; D. Ricardo on, i. 472 ft, 
ii. 795 c , iii. 303 c ; and credit, Russ. Sell, 
on, iii. 341 cd ; Silver, as legal tender, i. 
98 a ; A. Smith on, i. 472 ft; Tabular syst. 
W. S. Jevons on, i. 472 ft, ii. 476 c , iii. 509 ft, 
510 Cil , 511 a; artificial appreciation of, 
G. A. Tesauro on, iii. 531 d ; Sir C. TKOTrER 
on, iii. 583 ft; Unit of account, iii. 599 c ; 
Value of, fluctuations in, R. Mushkt on, ii.843a; 
Vellon, ii. G92 ft,iii. 614 d\ M. E. L. Walras, 
proposal to steady prices, iii. 654 a ; R. H. 
Walsh on, iii. 656 a; G. Wilson on, ii. 353 6, 
793 d , iii. 069 be. —--Currency Doctrine or 
principle, and Bank Act, Sir U. Peel’s, i. 113 d, 
407 d, 472 cd, 623 c; Crit of, i. 473 oft; 
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and Doctrinaire, i. 623 cd ; attacked by 
J. Fullauton, ii. 167 b; and Money, T. 
Tookk on, ii. 795 c ; J. Wheatley on, iii. 

665 a.-Inconvertible Currency: S. Bheck 

on eflects of, i. 178 a ; Kvils of, i. 63 6, ii. 380 b ; 
and Ideal money, ii. 353 be ; Origin and basis 
of, ii. 3806; Value of, llnctiiations in, ii. 380 tr. 
—Currency, I’aper, Assignat in Revolution, 
Fr., i. 63 iibt 206 cd, ii. 380 6, iii. 303 c; Ba.sis 
of, i. 93 d, 191 c ; N. Biddle’s theory of, 
U.S.A., i. 139 d; G. Canninu on biisia and 
theory of, i. 210 d, 211 ab ; L. Cmitti's 
scheme, i. 279 be ; II. Clay on, i. 305 r. ; W. 
Cobheit on, i. 315 d ; in Colonies, i. 328 b ; 
and Convertibility, i. 407 d ; Convertible, 
Canada, i. 101 d ; W. Douglass on, i. 635 cd ; 
P. Fiiancis on, ii. 128 ; B. Fuanklin on, ii. 

129 c ; J. Fullarton on, ii. 167 c; Green¬ 
back, tT.S.A., ii. 258 c ; 0. HiinNiiu on need 
of cash reserve, ii. 335 c ; based on Land, 
J. Swan on, iii. 602 d ; Legal tender, i. lol d, 

102 <7,112 (Z, 114 a, 191 211 a, ii, 590 be ; Man¬ 

dat, ii. 681 tZ; Over-issue, Irel., evils of, i. 96 cd ; 
Resumption, U.S.A., iii. 298 6-299 a ; Soft 
money, U.S. A., iii. 443 c ; 'l1ieorie.s of, i. 113 ; 

11. Thornton on, iii. 537 c ; U.S.A., hist, of, 
i. 102 d.—Currency and P.E., Aristotle’s 
theory, iii. 143 c; Dialogue Ka'yxias, iii. 115 rf, 
116 «; Fiduciary syst., iii. 143(7; Free Trade 
deduced fr. nature of money, iii. 144 cd ; Hard 
Money syst., iii. 143 d ; J. Law and syst. of 
credit, i. 452 c, 732 a, iii. 145 a ; J. Locke 
and Quantity theory, ii. 635 c7, iii. 144 c; 
Precious metals, scarcity of in Middle Ages, 

inti., i. 85 «, ii. 765 <7, iii. 144 a.-Currency, 

Quantity theory of, i. 685 6, iii. 244 a ; crit. 
by J. A. R. von IlKLPi iOCH, ii. 298 he\ J. 
Locke on, ii. 635 (7, iii, 144 c. 

Curves: conipd. with Functions, i. 471 a6; 
lllustu. of, i. 473 cd, —Curves, illustn. of 
Consumers^ Rent, i. 575 6c, 654 c ; theory of 
Dimensions, i. 584 cd ; Error, Law of, i. 
751 cd ; Final Utility, ii. 60 abed ; Price, i. 
445 6, 674 6, .575 cd ; Supply and Demand, 
i. 540 cd, 542 bed, 575 'a, 576 a, ii. 473 he, 

iii. 489 6, 492 c, 497 d, 498 a.-Curve.s, 

ineth. of, ill Abstract P. E., i. 473 6c; L. S. 
Caonazzi on, i. 200 d ; in Statistical Obser¬ 
vation, i. 474 c. 

Custom: obstacle to Competition, i. 377 c, 
476 c; and Curr., i. 477 6c; coinpd. with 
Habit, i. 476 6, ii. 272 a; coinpd. with Pre¬ 
scription, iii. 186 (7 ; and Prices, i. 477 a ; 
and Reflexion, i. 477 c ; and Wages, i. 476 al. 

Customs duties : Bonded warehouses, i. 164 a, 
475 d, iii. 657 6 ; on Corn, horses, and sugar, 
di.sa«lv. of abolition, i. 187 a6c ; Sir M. Decker 
on, i. 519 6; Department, i. 475 c ; Fr. Douane, 
u 633 d ; coinpd. with Due, i. 645 cd , Eng. 
and Eur. countries, iii. 622 6; Entrepots, i. 
615 c(7, 741 c<7; Entry, Bill of, i. 742 6c; 
dist. fr. Excise, i. 786 d; Expertise, i. 793 be ; 
G. Fabhuoni on, ii. 3a; Hist, of, i. 474 d, 
794 ab, iii. 517 <7 ; Incidence of, i. 476 a ; ami 
Inland revenue, i. 475 c; Prisage and Recta 
prisa, i. 647 d, 794 6, ii. 367 a, iii. 205 6, 272 c; 
Protective, i. 476 a; A. Smith on, iii. 420 d, 
421 a; Statistics, 1837-1907, i. 475 6c; U.S.A., 


R. J. Walker on, iii. 650 cd; Sit R. Walpole’s 
reform of, i. 787 6, iii. 652 a.—Customs, Ad 
valorem duty, A. A. Cournot ou, i. 15 «7; 
under Edward I., i. 16 d; J. S. Mill on, i. 15 
—^Internal Customs and Tolls; J. B. 
Colbert’s attempt at reform, i. 319 c, ii. 438 cd; 
Fr., medvl., ii. 438 ab; Fr., 17th and 18th ceuty., 
ii. 438 6c, iii, 104 6; Ger., ii, 439 d ; abolished at 
Revolution, Fr., ii. 439 6; Turninke syst., 
Fr., attempt at, ii. 439 6. 

Da ire, E., on Physiocrats : i. 477 d. 

Damnum Emergens and Iiit., Roman I^aw 
hasis of Canon Law : i. 479 cd, ii. 431 a, 649 a. 
Dangkul, Manjuis de Plumart: ou Free Trade, 
i. 480 c; Taxation, i. 480 d. 

Darien Co.: i. 481 abe, iii. 78 cd. 

Darwinism: coinpd. with Development or 
Evolution, i. 481 d, 482 a, 572 d; and Laissez- 
faire, 11. Spencer on, i. 482 a ; and T. R. 
Malthus’ theory of Population, i. 481 d, ii. 
536 a, iii. 166 be ; and Socialism, i. 482 a ; 
Survival of the Fittest, i. 482 6, iii. 500 abed. 
Davanzati, B. : on Curr., i. 483 6, ii. 462 6; 
Value, i. 483 ab. 

Davenant, C. : on Balance of Trade, i. 87 d, 
484 6; compulsory Employment, i. 484 6; 
Merc. Sysi^., i, 483 d ; Price and deticieut 
harvest, i. 484 c, iii. 498 6c; Taxation, i. 483 

c, 484 6. 

Davies, D., and Workmen’s Budgets: i. 484 

d, ii. 18 d. 

DAViiiA, B., oil Poll-tax in Spain: i. 485 a, ii. 
372 d. 

Davila y Lugo, F., on Span. Curr.: i. 485 6. 
Day, medvl. uses of word : i. 485 bai. 

Dearness, artificial: Bounties, i. 488 6 ; want 
of Communication, i. 489 a6; control over 
Demand, i. 488 (7-489 d ; and Indirect Taxa¬ 
tion, i. 488 ab ; in Labour market, i. 489 c7, 

490 a ; Stk. Ex., i. 489 c; control over 
sources of Supply, i. 487 t7-488 d. 

Death Duties: Account, i. 492 a ; Estate, i. 

491 d-492 c, iii. .523 t7; Hist, of/i. 49ra6c(^; 
Legacy, i. 492 (7-493 a ; J. S. Mill ou, i. 490 
c(7; J. S. Nicholson on, i. 490 il ; Probate, fid- 
ministration, and inventory, i. 491 d, iii. 208 c ; 
If,. SiDGWicK on, i. 490 cd ; A. Smith on, i. 490 
6c, iii. 420 c ; Succession, I 493 a, iii. 523 c. 

Death-rate: compd. with Birth-rate, i. 150 d, 
493 (7, 494 a; illustr. by Graphic Meth., ii. 
254 c; compd. with Marriage - rate, ii. 701 
d, 702 a; rel. to Natural incr., i. 494 a ; Normal, 
i. 494 (7 ; importance in vital Statistics, i. 493 

d. -Death-rate, Decline of, and jirogress of 

Civilisation, i. 497 6; as element of Well¬ 
being, i. 656 6.—Deatn-rate and Insurance, 
Life, calcul., Eciuation of life, i. 497 t7; Ex¬ 
pectation of Life, i. 497 d, 790 6, ii. 718 c; 
Population, movement of, i. 498 6.—Death- 
rate, variations in, diff. of Age, i. 494 6, 495 6 ; 
Indigence, i. 496 d ; Insanitary conditions, i. 
497 ab ; Marriage, i. 495 d ; unhealthy Occupa¬ 
tion, i. 496 6c; Race and climate, 1. 495 d ; 
Seasons, i. 495 cd ; Sex, i. 495 c ; Vice, i. 496 ab. 
Debasement of Coin: Eng., i. 499 6; Eur. 
countries, i. 500 c; Expln, of term, i. 500 d ; 
W. Fleetwood on, i. 731 <7, li. 89 d ; Fr., i 
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140 a, fiOO 6; (Jreecro and IloiiKf, i. 498 d; 
Irel., i. .000 a, ii. 4.07 cd, iii. ‘j!04 d\ .J. dt* 
Maiuana on, ii. 092 h \ Moth, of, i. 498 c; 
com plete and partial, elleots on value of Money, 
I). IliCAKijij on, ii. 794 bed ; N. OuiiSMH on, iii. 
48 ac ; Scot., i. 499 d ; lOtli centy., ellects, i. 
722 h ; A. Smith on, i. .008 b. 

Debenture: issued under Companies Acts, i. 
501 b ; Bxpln. of, i. 501 a ; and Floating 
Charge, ii. !i0 b\ and Floating Debt, ii. 91 
b ; issue nf\ .and Jnt.-Stk. Co., i. 501 b, ii. 48S 
c ; Negotiable, i. .846 6, iii. 15 ; issued under 

Special Act, i. 5<)1 d. -Debenture Stock, 

eompd. with Debenture, i. .002 ab; compd. 
with [^reference stock, i. 502 d. 

Debouches: .Tames Mill and .1. S. Mill on, i. 

.008 b ; .1. 11. Say’s theory, i. .008 iii. 858 be. 
Debt: Oonmion and Civil Law, i. 505 c-500 c; 
Crown, i. 408 be ; writ of Execution, i. 468 c, 
789 cd ; Imprisoninent for, i. 504 b\ and Int., 

i. 504 b\ and Jnt.-Stk. Co., i. 506 b\ Judg¬ 
ment, i. 504 a, ii. 491 ab ; Roman Law, i. 391 
b ; Se. law, i. 588 </, .092 b ; Speciality and 
Contract, i. 504 iii. 452 cd .—Floating 
Debt, ('Onst. of, ii. 90 d\ and Debenture, ii. 
91 b\ Disjulv. of, ii. 91 b ; illustr. by (}. J. 
(Insclien’s Act, ii. 90 d ; Statistics of, ii. 91 a. 

.-National Debt, U.K., Ii. D. Haxtkii on, i. 

120 cd ; Burden of, meth. of estimating, iii. 8 a ; 
Kvf)lution of, iii. 2 cd ; Floating, statistics of, 
iii. 4 a ; Funded, stiitistic.s of reduction, ii. 
109 b, iii. 8 (■(/; (3. J. (Joschen’s operation, i. 
401 d, 785 df ii. 60 5, iii. 3 d ; Bari of Halifax 
and foundation of, ii. 274 c ; Hist, of, iii. 8 be : 
A. Hook I! on, ii. 380 c ; D. Humk on, i. 733 r, 

ii. Ji42 d\ .1. U. MHUilloch on, i. 5i)7 d, ii. 
057 a ; in Napoleonic period, i. 42 b ; 19lh 
ceiity., i, 104 cd ; S. Rkad on, iii. 200 a ; 
ncc(>Nsity of Bej)ayinent, iii. 2 d ; ami Saving.s 
llaiikH, i. 110 d; A. S.mith on, i. 507 «, iii. 
421 be .— Debts, Public, I’rofessor Adams on 
political, social, and industrial ellects, i. 508 b : 
ami Anlicipation of revenue, i. 507 b; Argu¬ 
ments lor and again.st, i. 507 cd ; in Colonie.s 
i. 821 />, ii. 07 d, iii. 8 h ; nn*th. of Contract in<^, 

i. 508 cd, Conversion of, i. 404 be, 507 «/>, 
.50v8 d, ;)09 < 1 , ii, 00 b, 75 c, 95 a, 621 d, iii. 
421 be, 417 d; and Funding sy.st., i. 507 a, 

ii. 109 b, iii. 4 be ; Hull., ennvcrsil.ii of, ii. 75 c ; 
H.S.A., ii. 79 bed; of the World, statislie.al 

statement ot, i. 50!^ 6-518 b. - Debtn, public, 

in Kr., ii. 70 <7 ; l’rivileg(?s ovit other .secs., iii. 
290 be ; Rentes or int. on, iii. 2S9 6-290 c.— 
Itedemption of National Debt, J. Bkntham 
on. i. 182 (t ; R. Hkathfiki.d on, approved by 
I). IRc.vkdo, ii. 295^/6; Statistics 1882-97. iii. 
272 d. 

Debtor; position of, i. 505 c, 692 aA 7-19 cd ; 

Fugae Warrant or restraint of, ii. 106 d. 
Deceutrali.sation: A.lministrativc, Kng.. i. 518 
d; eoinpd. with Centralisation, i. 518 d; 
Crit. of, i. 514 6, ii. 829 cd; dudieial, I’r., i. 
513 d ; Legislative, in federal state.s, i. 514 a ; 
C. M. Raudot on, iii. 265 6 ; U.S.A., i. 513 d. 
Decimal syst. : Advantage of, i. 514 cd ; 
(\umner»ial us.* of. Kith eenty., i. 515 be; 
eompjl. with Duodecimal, i. 651 cd; Her. and 
Russ., i. 515 d ; Hist, of, Mng., i. 515 d-517 d ; 


and International Coinage, ii. 441 6c ; Latin 
Union, i. 515 d ; A. de Mougan on, ii. 820 b; 
C. W. pASLBY on, iii. 73 d ; Prospects of, Kng., 
i. 518 ab ; invd. by S. Steviii of Bruge.s, i. 515 6. 
Decker, Sir M. : on Customs Duties, i. 519 b; 
Taxation, anticipation of A. Smith, i. 519 c; 
Trade, can.scs of decline in, i. 519 cd ; Wealth, 
sources of national, i. 519 d. 

Decl. of Paris: Blockade, effective, i. 520 c, ii. 
446 a, iii. 58 be; Contraband, i. 520 be, 521 
6; and International Law, i. 521 c, ii. 446 a ; 
Marque, letters of, ii. 700 6; Neutrality, i. 
520 be, iii. 16 6; Privateering, i. 520 6d, ii. 700 6. 
Deductive Meth.: and Abstraction, i. 523 c<l ; 
Application of, i. 524 a ; Austrian Sell., i. 73 
cd>; W. Haokhot on, applicable only to advanced 
societies, i. 79 d-80 6, 735 6, ii. 747 a, iii. 185 
cd ; J. E. Caiunes. i. 202 ab, 203 6, 525 c, ii. 
747 a; Classical Sch., i. 526 a; A. Comte’s 
crit of, i. 383 a, iii. 171 c ; Direct and indirect, 
J. S. Mill on, ii. 638 a ; Dutch Sch., i. 657 d ; 
ami Econ. Hist., i. 675 be ; and Econ. man, i. 
122 d, 303 c, 676 d-677 c, ii. 525 c, iii. 133 c; 
inll. of Experience in, i. 791 ab ; and His¬ 
torical Sen., i. 524 d, 675 d; necessity of 
combination with Inductive, i. 520 ab, ii. 683 
6, 743 d, 744 a, 747 be, iii. 133 bd; W. S. 
Jevon.s on, i. 524 d, ii. 476 a, 746 d; T. E. 
(Jliffe Leslie on, i. 525 ab, ii. 747 a; and 
Mathematical symbols, i. 524 c; J, S. Mim. 
on, i. 524 d, ii. 638 a, 747 a ; and Observation, 
i. 523 6, iii. 133 d; D. Ricardo, iii. 305 a ; 
W. N. Senior on, iii. 134 a, 378 d, 379 a; 
compd. with Synthcsi.s, iii. 507 abc. —Deduc¬ 
tive Meth., Postulates or jiremmes of, Physical 
Laws of Increa.sing and Dimin. Returns, ii. 
746 6; Psychologic.al Laws of Supply and 
Demand, ii. 746 be ; Social conditions of 
freedom and restraint, i. 523 d, ii. 746 cd. 
Defence, national: mod. Continental syst., i. 530 
a ; loss of Productive energy by war, i. 629 d, 
580 d, ii. .866 a. —Defence, Brit, Cost of, i. 
580 c, 581 abcil ; compd. witli Europeaii States, 
i. 581 abed ; Syst. described, i. 530 6. 

Deferred payments: Money as stan. of, i. 
582 d, ii. 790 c, 798 d, 791 a ; Tabular ,stan., 
i. 582 d, ii. 791 (t, iii. 509 6. 

Deficit; Causes of, i. 533 d ; H. K., statisticR of 

i. 581 ab. 

Definitions : J. E. (hvinNKS on, i. 534 d; f’.ui- 
fnsious re.specting, i. 585 a, ii. 7l2 be ; T. R. 
Malthifs on, i. 534 c; Necessity of, i. 584 d, 

ii. 742 ft ; econ., ajipliration of Relativity to, 
ii. 742 c, iii. 279 rd ; 1). Ricardo'.s neglect of, 
i. 584 6c ; H. Sidgwick on, i. 531 d ; little used 
by A. Smith, i. 534 6 ; R. Whately on, i. 534 6 

Dkkge, D. : on Money, Robinson Crusoe, i. 535 c ; 
Poor relief, i. 731 d ; Self-int., i. 729 ab, iii. 
374 d. 

Dklfico, M. : on Free Trade, i. 538 a; In¬ 
dividualism, i. 538 a; absolute Property, i. 
538 fL 

Delivery, common law of: i. 538 d. 

1)E Luca, G. B. : on Merc. Syst., i. 539 c; Protn., 
i. 539 c ; Taxation, i. 530 d. 

Demand : D. Diderot on, i. 578 a ; and Distance 
in time, i. 593 c ; Elasticity of, J. S. Mill on. 
i. 691 c; Incr. of, ambiguous term, i. 642 a; 
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and International Value, i. 748 a, ii. 451 cd ; 
Measure of, J. E. Caiknes’ crit. of J. S. Mjlt. 
on, i. 540 h ; Neglect of by older Economists, i. 
540 a ; Schedules, A. A. Cournot on, i. 540 d ; 

rel. to Value, T. De Quincey on, i. 569 b.- 

Demand Curves, i. 540 cd, 642 bed, 654 c; 
Cautions in use of, i. 543 cd; and Elasticity, 

i. 543 ab; H. H. Gossen on, ii, 233 b; K. if. 
Haoen on, ii. 272 b; and Higgling of market, 

ii. 305 a ; Individual and Collective, i. 543 b ; 
and Numerical determination of the Laws 
of Utility, iii. 28 a ,—Equalisation of Inter¬ 
national Demand, and Iinlebtedness, i. *748 5; 
J. S. Mill on, i. 748 a.—Demand, Law of, 
and Continuity, i. 541 6; Price, i. 541 bal^ ii. 
582 d ; Utility, Dimin., i. 541 «, ii. 683 aft, iii. 

490 cd. -Demand and Supply, illiistr. by 

Curves, i. 575 a, 576 a, iii. 489 ft, 492 r, 497 
d, 498 a : Interdependence of, i. 540 a ; curves, 
H. C. F. Jknkin on, ii. 473 be ; Law of, ii. 473 
he, iii. 279 a ; A. Marshall’s “fundamental sym¬ 
metry,” i. 761 cd. 

Demesne tenants, origin of Copyhold : i. 544 ftc, 
ii. 28 ft, iii. 85 d, 625 he. 

Demography: and Arith., Political, i. 67 a; 
J. Guaunt, i. 57 a, 545 a, 731c ; word invd. by 
A. GuiLLAiiD, i. 644 d, ii. 270 ft ; Population, 
mathematical knowlcvlge of, i. -544 d ; and Sta¬ 
tistics, i. 545 aft. 

Dkmoivue, a. ; on Annuity on Life, i. 545 cd, ii. 
416 a ; Expectation of Idfe, term iutrod. by, 

i. 790 ft ; Probability, i. 545 c. 
Demonetisation: Phlects of, i. 516c; Statistics 

of, i. 546 abc. 

Denominator, Common . Ideal Money as, ii. 
793t/; W. S. Jevons’ im ;i.sure of Value, i. 549a, 

ii. 789 d ; F. A. Walkei; on, i. 549 ft, ii. 789 a/, 
793 abed. 

Department: Administrative, list of them, i. 

550 cd ; Fr. territorial, i. 551 a. 

Depopulation: and Agriculture, decline of 
in 14th cent., i. 552 a ; and Colonisation, i. 277 r, 
559 ft ; aiid Enclosures, i. 551 ft, 552 ftc, 710 c ; 
as symptom of Famine, i. 553 cd, ii. 21 d ; and 
Labourers, Statute of, i. 552 ft ; Remedies for, i. 
558 d ; econ. Results of, i. 558 d ; Returns of 
1517 and 1608, i. 652 c; 16Lh cent., i. 552 ftc, 

iii. 455 a ; Span. Politicos on, iii. 150 ftc.—De¬ 
population, Causes of: Communication, im- 
I)rovemeiits in towns, marriage rate, i. 555 aft. 
-—Economic; repeal of Com Laws, machinery, 
factoxy syst., growtli of towns, education, 
Stan, of living, i. 554 cd ; repeal of Poor Law, 

formation of deer forests, i. 554 ft.-Phy.sical, 

i. 553 aftc.-Political: Deportation, persecution, 

had gov., i. 554 a ; War, i. 553 d. -Depopula¬ 

tion, rural, statistics of, Eiig. and Wales, i. 
555 (Z-556 c; Eur. countries, i. 558 ft; Fr. i. 
557d-558 ft ; Irel., i. 557 abed; Scot., i.556cd; 
U.S.A., i. 558 ftc. 

Deposit: Statistics of, i. 560 c; Use of term, i. 
660 aft. 

Depreciation: of Coinage, and Exchequer, 
medvl., i. 780 c ; of Silver, i. 81 c, 147ft, 149 a, 

564 ft, 771 d, iii. 396 a. -Deprec. of Machinery, 

i. 561 aft ; and Reserve, i. 561 d ; and Sinking 
Fund, i. 561 d. — Deprec. of Monetary 
Standard, “ secular,” E. Copleston on, i. 


420 cd, 421 a ; and Gov. action, i. 663 ft ; Lord 
King on, ii. 506 c; J. S. Mill on, i. 562 a, 563 a; 
and Paper money, elVects of, i. 563 ft; D. 
Ricardo on, i. 56 l ft ; and Value, measure of, 
i. 562 c. 

Depression: Agricultural, Causes, i. 563 d- 
664 d ; Elfects, i. 565 aft, ii. 30 aft.—Depression 
of 'Prade, Causes, i. 567 abed ; l^’eatures of, 
1874-5, i. 566 bed ; Limitations to, i. 565 d; 
Renu‘dics for, i, 568 a. 

1)B Quincey, T. : on law of Dh. ±:i. returns, i. 
669 cd; confused Final utility with total, i. 
569 ft, 570 a ; on Profit, i. 569 c ; on Rent, i. 
569 d : on Utility, iii. 602 a. —De Quincey, T., 
on Value, rel. Demand, i. 569 ft; ami 
Difiic. of attu/inment, i. 569 a, 580 a ; D. 
Ricardo’s theory of, i. 568 ft : ivl. to Utility, 

i. 568 d. 

De Sanctis, M. A., on scarcity of Money: i. 570 c, 

ii. 462 c. 

Dkstutt dk Tuaoy, A. L. C., on Value, D. 
Ricardo on *. i. 672 ftc. 

Development: and relativity. W. Baoehot on, 

i. 80 d, iii. 277 d; or evolution, compd. with 
Darwinism, i. 481 d, 482 a, 572 d; J. G. 
Fichte on, i. 573 a, ii. 55 d, 502 ft; G. W. F. 
Hegel and idea of in Ecou., i. 573 a, ii. 66 d, 
296 c, 297 a, 502 ft, 705 c; B. Hildkhrand on, 

ii. 305 d, su’d; Icmliug principle in Historical 
Meth., i. 573 a, 675 d, ii. 308 d, iii. 136 cd,276 d; 
theory of and Positivism, iii. 172 a, 432 ft; 
W. Roscher’s theory, ii. 311 ftc, iii. 277 ft, 
324 d, 325 a, 326 a. 

Dkw, T. R. : on Banking, i. 673 d; Int. and 
usury, i. 573 d, 

Diderot, D. : on Agriculture, i. 677 d; Charity, 
i. 578 ft; Demand, i. 578 a; Exchange, i. 
678 a; Free Enterprise, i. 579 a; Gov., i. 579 aft; 
Labour, i. 678 c ; Lcgisl., i. 578 c ; Luxuiy, i. 
578 cd ; Physiocrats, i. 577 cd, 745 a; Poverty, 
i. 578 d; Property, i. 678 d, 579 a ; Taxation, 
i. 579 ft; Wealth, national, i. 578 ft, 

Dieterici, K. F. W.\ on Meth. of P. B.: i. 679 c. 
Dilferential calculus: Example of use, ii. 423 d ; 
and Mathematical Meth., ii. 711 ft ; Meth. of 
use, ii. 423 cd. 

Dilfic. of Attainment: Austrian Sch. on, i. 
582 a ; in absence of Competition, i. 581 c; 
and Cost of prodn., F. A. Walker on, i. 580 a ; 
and Dimin. returns, i. 681 ft, iii. 140 ft, 147 a; 
Exceptions to theory, i. 580 d; where Incr. is 
limited, i. 581 cd ; and Mechanics of Industry, 
W. S. Jevons on, i. 681 ft, 582 a ; J. S. Mill on, 
i. 680 oft, ii. 760 d; in cases of Monopoly, i. 
581 d; D. Ricardo on, i. 580 c, 582 a ; and 
Value, T. De Quincey on, i. 669 a, 580 a. 
Dime Royale: De LAjONcufeiiB’s project, i, 
537 ft; V. R. do Mirarkau on, ii. 372 c ; S. le 
P. Vauban’s project, i. 537 ft, 583 aftc, ii. 63 c, 
155 c, 372 c, iii. 612 d, 613 a, 628 a. 
Dimensions, theory of: i. 583 d ; illustr. by 
Curves, i. 584 cd; and Diagrams, i. 584 c; 
appl. to unit of Utility, i. 584 ft. 

Dimin. Returns, law of: i. 173 a, 585 a, ii. 683 a, 
746 ft, iii. 140 ft ; J. E. Cairnes on, i. 586 a, iii. 
145 d; II. C. Carey on, i. 585 d; T, Chalmers 
on, i. 585 d; T. De Quincey on, i. 569 cd ; 
and Diffic. of attainment, or Cost of Prodn., 
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i. r>Sl h, iii. 140 147 « ; illnstr. by Functions, 

niailMMiiatical, ii. 108 c; illnstr. by Intensive 
cultivation, ii. 424 d ; II. Jonks on, ii. 490 c ; 
T. It. Mai.tiius on, i. 585 A, ii. 672 ho ; J. S. 
Mii.r. on, i. 5M5 d, ii. 759 a ; Mod. theory, i. 586 
a ; and Rent, i. 585 6, ii. 672 ho^ iii. 288 bod ; D. 
Ricardo on, i. 585 c ; and Value, iii. 607 d ; 
Sir K. Wkst on, i. 585 c, iii. G68 bo. 
Discommodity : tnnn invd. by \V. S. Jkvons, i. 
581» 0 .; Labour rof'.anleil as, ii. 51C a, 091 />, iii. 
,882 a ; Negative quantities, iii. 14 d, 382 a. 
Discount: on Bill of Exchange, i. 589 ; Stk. 

Ex., Kn^., i. 590 d, 591 a ; Stk. Ex., Fr., 
i. 590 c ; 'rnic, theory of, i. 590 ah ; Uses 
of w(»id, i. 58i» d. Discount, Rato of, 
Autumnal drain, i. 74 a\ Kng. i. 93 abc) 
Kr., i. 93 abo, 97 d ; Ocr., i. 93 (d)G ; Hamburg, 

i. 106 h ; Scot., i. 96 (u 

Discoveries, geographical, infl. on Trade: i. 
591 bo^ iii. 214 a. 

Distance in time : S. RAiMcy on, i. 593 d ; and 
Capital, i. 593 h ; and Demand, i. 593 c ; W. 
S. Jkvons on, i. 592 d ; and liaboiir, i. 593 c ; 
J. IjOCKe on, i. 592 o ; J. S. MiiiD on, i. 593 b; 
,1. Raw on, i. 502 c, iii. 250 d; and Saving, i. 

593 ab ; and Value, i. 592 od. 

Distress; Uaust-s of, i. 594 a; in Industrial 
Revolution, ii. 400 d ; Legal term, hist, of, i. 

594 d-595 b ; prine. of Relief, i. 594 b. 
Distribution: ami Bargaining operations, i. 

600 rd; and Communism, i. 598 a, 606 b; 
and Consumption, i. 394 d; dillic. of Dof., i. 
603 nh ; functions of Entrepreneur, i. 600 />, 

601 b ; and' Exehango, i. 596 b, iii. 496 a ; of 
materials of nourishnuMit, 'f. Hoiuncs on, ii. 
316 a\ of wealth, and Ital. Sch., ii. 461 b\ 
and rel. of fiabour and Capital, i. 600 d, ii. 
517 d ; of wealth, M. liONUFiKLi) on, ii. 640 b ; 
J. S. Miiiii on, i. 603 (i, ii. 759 b\ Nature of 
process, i. 599 d ; Noii-teclmical use of word, i. 
596 c; I’hysioerats on, i. 595 bo\ and Prodn., 

ii. 518 5; Sir (L Ramsay on, iii. 260 5<:; ami 
Rent of Land, i. 602 «, iii. 288 D. Ricardo 
on, i. 596 «, 603 d ; J. B. Say on, i. 595 d ; 
Sci. of, i. 597 a ; eompanitive neglect of by A. 
Smith, i. 595 rd, 603 a\ ami Socialism, i. 
598 (1-599 (f, 606 b ; and Snh-])roducts, i. 600 a ; 
W. 'riioMi’.soN on, iii. 536 c; law of, and Wage.s, 
i. 599 r-602 r. 

Dividend ; in Bankruptcy, i. 607 d ; in rel. to 
Capital, i. 606 d ; ami Deferred Stock, i. 
533 (7, 607 b ; and Directors, liah. of, i. 607 c ; 
Medvl. term, i. 607 c ; ami Preference Shares, 
i. 607 (7, iii. 18.') a ; in rd. to Profit, i. 606 d, 
—Foreign Dividends, nml Imports, ii.09 c; 
True and spurious, ii. 99 d. 

Dock: and Bonded warehoiuses, i. 615 5, iii. 
657 r; ami Commercial routes, i. 615 od ; 
ami Competition, i. 621 a ; Boon, elianges, 
i. 615 b\ Finances of, 617 be ; and Free 
Trade, i. 615 r; early Hist, of, i. 611 bo \ 
Incidence of clnirges, i. 621 a ; Management 
of, i. 621 od ; and Navigation laws, i. 
615 d ; Ihiblie. ownership, arguments for and 
against, i. 621 od ; ami Suez Uanal, i. 61.5 

i d \ Dock Wiirrant, i. 615 b, 623 a. - 

Dock Labour, .Mr. Booth on, i. 622 b ; ami 
Irregularity of Employment, i. 622 (/, ii. 


458 d. -Dock Statistics, Bristol, i. 614 d ; 

Cardiff, i. 615(6; Dover, i. 615 5; Clasgmw, 
i. 614 c, 615 5; hnniingliam, i. 614 il \ Liver* 
l)Ool, i. 613 (I; L(uidon, i. 611 c; Manchester, 
i. 613 d ; Newcastle, i. 615 a ; Newport, i. 
615 b ; Swansi*a, i. 615 b ; Tyne, 615 a ; 
U.K., i. 616-1)20. 

Doctrinaire : E. Burke on, i. 624 a ; and Cur¬ 
rency doctrine, i. 623 cd ; and Laissez-faire, 
i. 623 c, iii. 146 a\ J. S. Mill on, i. 624 b; 
and D. Ricardo’s definitions, i. 623 d; W. 
WhEWELL on, i. 624 b. 

Dogma and ccon. emjuiry ; i. 624 d. 

Domesday Book : Sources fr. wh. compiled, 1. 
629 ab ; and Statistics, i. 629 d; and Taxa¬ 
tion, i. 630 a ; Technicality of, i. 630 a. 
Domicil; and Bankruptcy, ii. 448 cd ; lull, of, 
i. 631 b, ii. 442 d, 447 a-449 b; and Inheri¬ 
tance, i. 387 by 631 d, ii. 447 dy 455 c; and 
Jurisdiction, Scot., ii. 495 b ; and Legitimacy, 

i. 631 c ; and Marriage, i. 631 d, ii. 417 cii. 
Doubleday, T., on law of Population : i. 634 by 

iii. 166 77. 

Dove, P. E. ; on Land, nationalisation of, i. 
636 a ; Leglsl. i. 636 u ; P. E., i. 636 b ; 
Taxation, i. 636 ab. 

Dower : Legal sense, i. 636 d; Popular sense, i. 
636 c. 

Draoonetti, L., on Neapolitan finances ; i. 637 b , 
Drapier’s Letters, .T. Swift, and W. Wood’s 
patent: i. 639 d, 732 a, ii. 795 b, iii. 19 c, 
505 (djcd, 052 c, 672 d. 

Drawbacks : and Bonded warehouse.^, i. 163 d, 

ii. 370 a; coinpd. with Bounties, i. 640 b‘ 
and Import Duties, ii. 370 a ; and Merc. 
Syst., i. 353 (d/; A. Smith on, i. 353 a, 640 be, 

iii. 416 c. 

Drummond, II.: on Corn Laws, i, 612 a ; sources 
of national Wealth, i. 612 b. 

Drunkards; protn.of Property,i. 5886c, 643oft; 

statistics of Retreats, i. 642 d. 

Duopktiaux, E. ; on Criininals, pnnisliinent of, i. 
645 a ; Laissez-faire, i. 615 b; Pauperism, 

i. 615 b. 

Dug : compd. with Custom, i. 645 ol ; Eeclesi- 
a.stical, i. 645 d-646 c; Fiscal or regal, i. 617 bed ; 
Municipal, i. 646 d, 647 a ; Seignori:il or Man¬ 
orial, i. 647 a. 

Duncan, TT. : on Emancipation of Slaves, i. 649 d ; 

founder of Savings-banks, i. 649 bod. 
Dunoykr, C., on Immaterial Wealth : i. 651 b. 
Du PIN, Claude: on Corn Ti’adc in Fr., i. 652 b; 
Money, i. 652 c. 

Dupont, P. S. : articles in Eph^merides, i. 
653 acy 744 c ; on Free Trade, i. 6;'»2 d ; 
Impot unique, i. 653 c, ii, 372 b ; Lai.sscz- 
faire, i, 653 c ; .and Physiocrats, i. 652 d. 
Dupuit, a. j. E. ; on Communication, means 
of, i. 654 d ; Mathematical Meth., i. 654 cd ; 
Utility and Value, i. 654 ab, 765 c. 

Dutch E. Ind. Co.: i. 330 Oy 350 6, 488 a, 670 6, 

ii. 265 by 347 d, iii. 273 b, 561 d. 

Dutch Sch. of Economists : Abstract meth., 
i. 657 c ; Bimetallism, i. 657 d, 658 d; P. de 
la Court on Monopoly, i. 657 a ; Deductive 
Meth., i. 657 d; Finances, i. 659 a ; Free 
Trade, i. 658 d; D. Graswinckel on free 
trade, i. 656 be ; H. Ghotius on Value, i 
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656 ab ; VV. KKRsskuooM on Life tables, i. 657 h ; 
and T. R. Malthus’ doctrine of population, 

i. 658 b\ W. C. Mees, follower of D. Kicaudo, 
i. 657 c ; C. Salmasius on Int., i. 656 d ; and 
Socialism, i. 658 cd ; and State interference, 
i. 658 be, 

Dutch trade, decline of, E. Luzao on : ii. 655 c. 
Duty: disadv. of Ad valorem, i. 15 c, ii. 369 cd ; 
on Inhabited house, hist, of, ii. 107 hi. 
582 a ,—Countervailing Duty, Objects of, i. 
443 b ; D, Ricardo and prices »liic to taxation, 
i. 413 d .—Discriminating or Diflerential 
Duties, J. R. M’CULiiOCH, on, i. 591 d ; J. S. 
Ml LI. on, i. 592 a ; Re;usons for, i. 591 d. 
Dwellings, Industrial: princ. of Constniction, 
i. 662 #^663 h ; Financial asiu'ct, i. 661 ah ; 
Hist. i. (i61 ^/-662 d ; Objects, i. 269 660 d. ; 

Statistics, i. 661 r.—Dwellings, Model: 
in Fr., Cite ouvriere, statistics of, i. 661 c- 
665 a ; Hist. i. 661 h .—Dwellings, Regiiln. 
by the State in Eng., i. 665 d^ ii. 537 c\ 
acts enforcing Sanitation, i. 666 abed. 

Earnings: and Int. fund, i. 667 b .—Earnings 
of Management, first investigated by 11. K. K 
von M ANciOLDT, ii. 683 5, iii. 285 cd ; and Profit, 

i. 667 cd ; a .species of Wages, i. 66/ d, 668 5, 

ii. 517 a, 

K. Afr. Co, ; i. 19 d, 20 be, 332 
Easterlings or Hansards ; i. 17 b, 668 d-669 6, 
ii. 279 a, 284 a, 285 b, 

B. Tnd. Companies, Foreign ; i. 310 c, 330 b, 670 5, 
ii. 576 d, 819 be, 

E. Ind. Co.: i. 169 c, 271 b, 326 d, 330 a, 343 d, 
344 U, 350 b, 353 c, 376 c, 483 d, 487 d, 650 b, 
722 d, 723 abc, 728 a, 7'JJ be, 730 e, ii. 147 c, 
275 b, 321 b, 601 d, 729 b, 778 d, 829 b, iii. 36 cd, 
68 b, 72 ab, 151 b, 275 d, 333 d, 334 c, 561 d ; 
Sir J. Guild on, i. 277 a ; and Coinage, Iinl., 
ii. 780 bed ; home Competition, i. 671 <ibc, ii. 
216 c ; mode of Conduct, i. 670 a ; Sir D. Digges 
on, i. 582 be, 726 he ; H. Dundas on, i. 650 be ; 
and Bcom. settlement of fnd., i. 331 ah, 672 c, 

ii. 361 c ; H. Elking on, i. 693 a ; and Factories, 
■ ii. 3 d\ Objects of, i. 669 cd ; v. Sandys, and 

interlopers, ii. 437 a ; A. Smith on, iii. 417 d, 
418 d ; State control estab., i. 672 fto ; necessity 
of Territory, i. 670 d; conipd. with Turkey 
Co., iii. 595 b, 

B. Tn(l. Dock Co.: i. 612. 

Eastland Co.: i. 18 a, 271 b, 375 c, 672 d, 673 
a, ii. 436 d, iii. 275 cd, 621 b. 

Eck, j., on Int. and Usury, Triple Contract; i. 
673 cd, ii. 135 d, 663 d. 

Economic: Econ. Freedom, i. 674 bc\ Econ. 

Fhrases, T. Chalmkr.s’, i. 256 b, -Econ. Man, 

conception of by Deductive cconomi.sts, i. 122 
d, 303 c, 676 d-677 c, ii. 525 c, iii. 133 c ; and 

Egoism, i. 687 b, -Econ. Organisation, and 

Civilisation, Gilds, i. 302 d ; Nation, i. 302 
d, ii. 630 cd ; Village communities, i. 302 d, 

iii. 622 ah. 

Economics: Applied, or Art of P.E., i. 44 a, 
68 d.—Econ., Medvl., i. 85 a ; M. Agazeini 
on, i. 21 a ; Infl. of St. Thomas Aquinas, i.* 48 
a.—Econ., Sci. of, i. 69 a; Experiment in, 1. 
791 d] N. PoiiTUNATO on, ii. 121 c\ W. S. 
Jevons on, calculus of human satisfactions, ii. 


477 c .; M. Mixghktti on, ii. 768 c; D. G. 
JMorhof on, ii. 199 b, 820 d; W. Newmarch 
on progress of, iii. 18 c ; T. Paterson on 
physical and ine;'.:il elements in, iii. 78 6 ; 
Physiocrats on .subject of, ii. 155 d; Social 
dist. fr. political anti psychological sci., ii. 741 
ac, -Econ. sci., Meth. of, i. 679 a ; Analyti¬ 

cal, i. 38 cd, ii. 744 be, iii. 607 ahe ; A pos¬ 
teriori, i. 43 b, ii. 744 ab ; C. RAUBAtJE on, i. 
75d,70a; R.CANTir.LON, i.215c ; H.C. Carey, 
i. 226 b\ Cliemicai (empiricaD Macaulay’s, J. 
S. Mill on, ii. 637 d; K. F. W. DikteUici on, 

i. 579 c ; Divis. of, ii. 740 a, 741 bd ; Experi¬ 
mental, u.se of, i. 792 ah, ii. 391 d; (leoinotri- 
cal oi deductive, James Mili. on, ii. 637 d, 
756 a; R. I{\iDRnRAND on, ii. 311 d; C. 
Janniit on, ii. 471 d, 472 a; Literary, of 
Classical Sch., compd. with mat hematical, ii. 
712 a; Regnhitivo and positive, connexion of, 

ii. 740 be; J. G. Coiircelle-SENEUiL on, iii. 
377 b, —Econ. sci.. Abstract inelh., T. 
Carlyle on, i. 228 a ; compd. willi Concrete, 

i. 5 c, ii. 713 d; Dutch Sdh., i. 657 c ; B. W. 
Hermann on, ii. 202 c , 302 //; compd. \\ith 
Historical, ii. 309 a, iii. 633 d ; J. S. Mill 
on, i. 6 b, 731 d. —Econ. sci., A priori 
meth., i. 47 d, ii. 744 ab; J. S. Mill, i. 383 b, 

ii. 757 be; D. Ricardo, i. 47 d.— Econ. sci., 

Con.slructivemeth., Analytical and Synthetic, 
ii. 744 b; A priori and A posteriori, ii. 744 
ab; Evolution and dynamics, ii. 743 be; 
Inductive and Deductive, ii. 743 cd, 744 ab, 
— Econ. sci., Deductive Meth., and Ab¬ 
straction, i. 523 cd; Ai)plication of, i. 624 a ; 
Au.strian Sch., i. 73 ab ; appl. to advanced 
societies, W. Bagkuot’ on, i. 79 d-80 b, 735 b, 
ii. 747 a, iii. 135 cd; J. K. Cairnes, i. 202 ah, 
203 b, 525 c, ii. 747 a; Olat^sical Sch., i. 526 
a; A, Comte’s crit. of, i. 383 a, iii. 171 c; 
Direct and indirect, J. S. Mill on, ii. 638 a ; 
Dutch Sch., i. 657 d; and Econ. Hist., i. 
675 be; and Econ. Man, i. 122 d, 303 c, 676 
d-677 c, ii. 525 c, iii. 133 c; infl. of Experi¬ 
ence in, i. 791 ; and Historical Sch., i. 

524 d, 676 d; nece.ssity of combination with 
Inductive, i. 526 ab, ii. 683 6, 743 d, 744 a, 
747 be, iii. 133 bd; W. S. Jevons on, i. 524 d, 
ii. 476 a, 746 d; T. E. Clilfe Leslie on, i. 625 
ah, ii. 747 a; and Mathematical symbols, i. 
524 c; J. S. Mill on, i. 524 d, ii. 638 a, 747 
a ; and Observation, i. 523 b, iii. 133 d; 
Postulates of, Physical laws of Increasing 
and Dimin. returns. Psychological laws of 
Demand and Supply, Social conditions of 
freedom and restraint, ii. 746 bed; Premis.ses 
of, i, 523 d ; D. Ricardo on, iii. 305 a; W. 
N. Senior, iii. 134 a,^ 378 d, 379 a; compd. 
with Synthetic, iii. 507 abc, — Econ. sci., 
Formal-di^scriptive meth., and Classification, 
ii. 742 c ; and Definitions, ii. 742 a, — Econ. 
sci.. Historical Meth., i. 676 d ; compd. with 
Abstract, ii. 309 a, iii. 633 d; Abstract 
element in, ii. 308 d; T. von Ber>hardi, i. 
136 d; A. Comte and Sociology, i. 382 d, 
383 cd, ii. 310 d; comp»l. witli Concrete, ii. 
309 a ; Development a leading principle of, 
i. 573 a, 675 U, ii. 308 d; B. ITilderrand, ii. 
305 d, 311 d; compd. with Piductive, ii. 
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300 h ; J. S. Mill on, i. 735 a, ii. 759 d ; J. 
M<)sku on, ii. 825 c ; Necessity of , iii. 135 d , 
142 <J; rel. to Organic view of society, i. 675 d, 
ii. 309 c; W. Roschkii oil iii. 324 c; compd. 
with Statical, ii. 309 ; U. F. von Stoucu, iii. 

479 Ifc. — Econ. sci., Inductive Meth., 
moth, of Agreement ami Diff., i. 792 a, ii. 744 d, 

745 a; Applic.'itioiL caii.ses of dillic. of, ii. 745 d, 

746 a ; J. K Caiunks on, ii. 392 a ; T. 
(JAUiiTLB, ii. 392 c ; Classical Sch. and, i. 
526 a, ii. 391 r, 392 h ; compd. with Concrete, 
ii. 391 a ; Sir F. M. Kdkn on, i. 679 c ; compd. 
with lli.storioal, ii. 309 b; W. S. .Tevons on, 
ii. 476 ah ; •letcrmination of Laws, ii. 745 d ; 
iindervalned by .J. S. MILL, ii. 391 b ; Necmity 
of, iii. 134 />-135 b; Place in ceon., ii. 392 b ; 
and Qnantitiitivo agreement or dilF., ii. 745 c ; 

A. Smith’.s ii.so of, i. 731 a. - Econ. sci.. 

Logical meth., J. E. Caiunes, i. 202 a, 525 c ; 
W. S. Jkvon.s, ii. 475 d, 476 a, 637 c-638 6; 
J. S. Mill, ii. 637 (f-638 b; 11. Whately, ii. 
637 c. —Econ. sci.. Mathematical Meth., 
(i. Ckva on, i, 252 al ; theory of Consumers’ 
Rent, ii. 712 b\ A. A. Couunot, i. 445 b, ii. 
156 c, 712 be; Diagrams, i. 574 a-576 b; 
Dilfen'iitial calcnlu.s, ii. 423 cd, 711 b; A. .1. 
K Duimjit, i. 654 cd ; Equations, ii. 711 b, 
712 a; Functions, ii. 167 d, 711 a; F. 
Fuooo, ii. 169 d ; II. H. Oossen, ii. 231 d- 
233 d ; • omplemeiit of Historical Meth., iii. 
142 d ; lly^pothesis, Ai>proxitiiative, ii. 340a ; 
Hypothesis, Hlu.strativc, ii. 348 d ; Indirect 
use of, ii. 711 d ; Integral calculus, ii. 423 h ; 
A. N. IsNAiin, ii. 460 be ; W. S. Jkvons, ii. 476 
he, iii. 136 d ; Least squares, ii. 587 cd; 
compd. svith liiterary meth. of Classical Sch., 

ii. 712 a; T. 11. Maltiius on, ii. 711 c; and 
Monopoly, ii. 712 be ; Negative quantities, 

iii. 14 d, 15 a; G. Ohtks, iii. 4i be; G. Pea- 
looK, iii. 82 d ; calculus of Probabilitie.s, iii. 
208 ub ; Scope of, iii. 137 a ; G. SiLio, iii. 395 
a ; calculus of Variation-s, ii. 711 5; A, A. Wal- 
itAs, iii. 652 d ; M. E. L. Waluas, i. 543 d , iii. 

(ioiibe; Weighted observations, iii. 662- 

Econ. sci., Narrative inetli., and History, fl. 

742 d, 743 ab ; and Statistics, ii. 743 a.- 

Econ. sci., Statistical Meth., iii. 467 6-469 b ; 
and Social Sci., iii, 431 be .— Econ. sci., 
Synthetic Meth., iii. 506 d; compd. with 
Analytical, i. 38 rd, ii. 714 be, iii. 507 abe; 
compd. witli Deductive, iii. 507 abe. 

Economistos or Physiocrats : i. 679 of). 
Ectinomy : National dist. fr. provincial, iii. 4 d; 
Natural compd. with moneyed, 13. IIiLUEnnAND 
on, ii. 504 cd ; transition from Natural to 
moneyoil, S. Johnson on, ii. 485 b; Rural, 
L. (i. Ii. G. de Laveuunb on, ii. 575 d ; general 
Uso of word, i. 678 a. 

Eden, Sir F. M.: on Rrit. Commerce, i. 680 a ; 
Inductive Meth., i. 679 c; Poor Law, i. 
277 c\ 679 cd, iii. 156 c. 

EnoKWOKTH, Maria, on Irish landsyst.: i. 680of. 
Education: Agricultural, U.K., ii. 397 b; J. 
Rkntham on, i. 133 c; IL (NmnsN on, i. 316 
b; General, econ. aspects of, i. 681 fv, 084 a; 
A. Smith on, i. 264 a, 713 c, iii. 419 abe; 
Teehnioal, desirability of, i. 681 c ; U.S.A. 
syst., ii. 397 if ,— industrial Education, 


Eng., recent efforts at Improvement, ii. 396 c ; 
Private enterpri.se, ii. 397 ab; School boards, 

ii. 396 d; Secondary technical schools, ii. 396 
d ; U.S.A., ii. 397 d. —Education, National, 
i. 269 d, ii. 243 a, 638 c; Sir E. Baines on, 
i. 83 ; Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttlewouth, ii. 502 d. 

Egoism: and Economic man, i. 687 h ; used by 
Economists in philosophic sense, i. 686 a ; T. R. 
Malthds on, i. 686 cd ; A. Smith on, i. 686 b. 
Eight hours’ day: ordinary Arguments for, i. 

688 h; in Colonies, i. 683 a; Effects,' i. 688 
cd; arguments for Legislative enactment, i. 

689 c; Origin of movement, i. 687 d ; advo- 
cate<l in exceptional Tratles, i. 688 a. 

Elasticity: of Demand, i. 543 ab, 691 c; A. 
Marshall’s use of, i. 543 b, 691 b; J. S. Mill 
on, i. 091 c. 

Eliot, F. P., on Ideal money: i. 692 cd, ii. 
353 b, 793 d. 

Elkino, II.: on E. Ind. Co., i. 693 a; Whale 
fishery, i. 693 a. 

Emblements, or Growing crops: i. 696 be, ii. 
268 a. 

Emigration : Causes of, i. 697 a; Earlier and 
later jdiases, i. 696 d ; Ping., early, i. 322 b, 
333 c, 698 d ; Gcr., i. 701 be ; J. Hill-Burton 
on, ii. 307 d ; Holl., i. 698 c; and Immigra¬ 
tion, i. 700 ii. 355 c; Ircl. and Sweden, i. 
701 b ; Italy, i. 701 b ; J. S. Mill on, i. 697 d ; 
19th centy., i. 322 b, 699 b; Portugal, i. 698 b ; 
Scot, and Norway, i. 701 b; Spain, i. 698 6; 
J. ViuaiLio on, iii. 629 d ; and colonisation, 
E. G. Wakefield on, i. 333 d, 334 a, 697 ab, 

700 d, iii. 648 ab. —Emigration, R(‘sults of; 

Commercial, i, 697 d, 700 ; Political, i. 698 a, 

701 6; on volume of Population, i. 697 c, 
7006; on condition of Working classes, i. 697 c, 
()99 cd. 

Eminent Domain: Eng., i. 381 b, 702 d ; Fr., 
i. 702 d; H. Ghotujs on, i. 702 a6 ; S. Puken- 
DORF on, iii. 241 h ; Roman Law, ii. 545 c; 
U.S.A., i. 381 6, 702 c, 703 a. 

Empiricism, econ.: Sir T. Gkesiiam, i. 704 a ; 

Middle Ages, i. 721 6; Mod. revival of, i. 704 6. 
Emphyteusis, tenure of land in Roman law: i. 

703 c, ii. 1 6, 546 6, 563 6. 

Employers : W. Bagehot on, i. 705 6 ; comi>d. 
with Capitalists, i. 704 d, ii. 616 d, iii. 210 d ; 
effects of Co-operation on, i. 706 6 ; or En¬ 
trepreneur, \. 141 d; False and real classes 
of, i. 707 c ; Functions of, i. 704 d, 705 6c; 
Iinportanre of, in mod. industry, i. 706 a, ii. 
517 a; Industry, captains of, ii. 402 be; 
legal rel. to Labourer, i. 706 d, ii. 523 6-525 6, 
538 a ; Liab. of, i. 358 c, 707 a ; B. Prick on, 

iii. 188 d; Socialist view, i, 706 he ; P\ A. 
Walker on, i. 7 O 6 bd, 742 a, ii. 616 ef, iii. 649 d. 

Employment; and Unemployed, i. 707 d .~— 
Irregularity of Employment, Causes of, ii. 
458 c; Dock Labour, i. 622 cd, ii. 458 d ; 
Remedies for, ii. 459 a; and problem of 
Unemployed, ii. 458 6. 

Emulation : effects, on Expenditure, i. 709 6c ; 
on Wealth, i. 708 d. 

Enclosures : Arable land, conversion to 
pasture, i. 260 d, 407 06 , 710 6 , ii. 320 c; 
J. Aubuthnot on, 18th centy., i. 52 6 ; 
Champion and Severalty, i. 23 6 , 260 d; 
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and Depopulation, i. 551 6, 652 5c, 710 c; 
Kffects, i. 52 5, 711 c, ii. 68() d, 687 a ; uiidnr 
Feudal syst., i. 359 710 a ; J. Hovvlett on, 

ii. 335 a ; Mod. legisl., i. 24 5, 7ll ; l‘rogi-ess, 
18th centy., i. 29 be, 32 d, 167 5, 711 a, ii. 
321 b ; under Tudors, i. 28 d, 710 c. 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIIT.: on Poor Relief, 
i. 7\2 d; on Socialism, i. 284 cd, 712 c. 
Endowments: princ. of Application, i. 714 d\ 
Arguments for and against, i. 264 aJ), 713 d, 
714 c; A. Smith on, i. 264 a, 713 c, iii. 419 ahc. 
Enfranchisement: of Serf, effects of, I. 717 
—Enfranchisement of Copyhold lauds. 
Compulsory, i. 718 h ; Voluntary, i. 422 5, 7 17 d. 
English Early Econ. Hist.: i. 719 c; iiauk of 
Eug., foundation of, i. 728 c; Commercial 
policy of Edward I. and B<lwM,rd III., i. 721 c; 
Econ. sci., reasons for slow growth in 16th 
and 17th centy., i. 729 ho ; Individualism, 
econ., D. Hume, i. 728 b. —Balance of Trade, 
Sir It. Maddison on, i. 723 d ; E. Misseldkn on, 
i. 723 c.—Companies, E. Ind., i. 722 d, 
723 aic, 726 he, 728 a, 729 be ; Merchant 
Adventurers, i. 722 cd, 725 d, 727 a ; Trading, 
hist, of, i. 728 a ; Turkey or Levant, i. 726 b, 

728 a, 729 h. -Mcdvl. Church, Eng. compd. 

with Continent, i. 721 dbed ; infl. rm Gilds, i. 
720 c ; on Int. and usury, i, 719 d, 720 bed ; 
on Justum protium, i. 720 c,- —Mcdvl. Econ., 
Credit, i. 721 c ; Empiricism, i. 721 b ; Int. 
and Usury, i. 721 c ; Money, i. 721 d ; Staple 
syst., i. 721 c, —Merc. Syst., Balance of 
Trade, i. 724 c ; luiderminod by development 
of Banking, i. 729 a ; N. Baubon, i. 728 d ; 
opposed to Canonists on Usury, i. 725 5 ; Sir J. 
Child, i. 725 c; 11. Coke on Manufacture, 
i. 727 he ; and Companies, i. 725 cd ; Sir T. 
CuLi’Ei'KU (2) on Usury, i. 725 b ; Sir D. Diooes, 
i. 726 he ; J, Hales, i. 722 b ; T. Hobbes, i. 

728 b ; and Interdependence of econ. and other 
forces, i. 724 6; J. Locke, i. 728 b, 729 a ; Sir K. 
Maddison, i. 723 d ; E. Misseldkn, i. 723 be ; 
T. Mun, i. 723 acd, 724 ac, 725 c, 726 c, 727 ad, 

729 c', NavigationLaws, i. 726d; Self-Int., 
i. 724 a ; Sir \V. Temple, i. 724 b; J. Whekleu, 

i. 722 d. -Merchant Adventurers, struggle 

with Staple syst., i. 725 d ; opposed on 

grounds of Usury, i. 722 c. -Sixteenth centy.. 

Agriculture, i. 722 a ; Commerce, i. 722 b ; 
Debasement of Coin, effects of, i. 722 5; 
Industry, i. 722 a. —Staple syst,, defence 
of, by G. de Malynes, i. 723 be ; by T. Mille.s, 
i. 722 c . 

English Sch. of P.E. i i. 730 a ; J, Anderson 
on Rent, i. 734 6 ; Anti-Corn-Law League, 
i. 736 b ; similarity to Austrian Sch., i. 735 c ; 
W. Baqbhot, Deductive Meth., i. 735 5; 
Bank Act, Sir R. Peel’s, crit. of, i. 735 c ; 
Bi-metallism, mod. view, i. 735 o ; J. Buiqiit 
and R. CoBDKN, i. 735 5; J. E. CAniNES, i. 
735 5 ; T. Chalmers on Rent, i. 734 c ; Econ. 
Sci., recent developments in, i. 736 c; H. 
Fawcett, i. 735 5; A. Ferguson, i. 733 5; 
infl. on Pr. Sch., i. 733 a ; closely conn, with 
Ger. Sch., ii. 205 c ; D. Hume on Balance 
of Trade? i. 732 c , 733 c ; F. Hutcheson, 
“greatest happiness of greatest number,’’ i. 7335; 
W. S. Jevons, crit. of J. S. Mill, i. 735 a; 


T. E. Cliffo Leslie, Historical economist, i. 736 
a; J. R. M'Culloch, i. 734 c ; T. R, Mai.thus 
on Population, i. 734 a; J. F. D. Maurice and 
Christian Socialism, i. 736 a ; J. S. Mill, 
applicalion of Abstract metli. in concrete, i. 
734 d; Minor writers, i. 736 d, 736 a ; R. 
Owen, i. 734 e ; D. Ricardo on Rent, i. 734 be; 
J. fi. T. Rocers, Historical economist, i. 735 a; 
W. N. Senior, i. 734 c; A. Smith, crit. of 
Commercial syst., i. 733 d ; Sir J. Steuaut, i. 
733 d; Wages Fund, crit. ' ) W. S. Jevons 
and F. A. Walker, i. 736 c .— Laissez-faire, 
18th centy. movement towards, i. 732 5 ; School, 
i. 7o5 5.— Merc. Sch., N. Baruon, i. 731 d ; Sir 
J. Guild, i. 731 a ; Sir Culpeper (2), i. 730 d; 
J. Hales, i. 70o 5; J. I.ockk, i. 731 e ; K. 
Misseldkn, i. 730 d; 'f. Mun :uid e.\portation 
of Bullion, i. 723 acd, 730 c.—E.irly Theorists: 
J. Asqill, i. 731 a; G. Berkkf.ky, i. 732 a; 
R. Cantillon and theory of Value, i. 732 c ; 
D. Defoe, i. 731 d ; S. Fortrky on Eng. 
trade, i. 731 a; J. Graunt ami Demography, 
i. 731 c; T. Hobbes, i. 731 a; J. Law on 
Credit and Money, i. 732 a; J. Massik, i. 
732 d; Sir W. Petty and Arith., Political, i. 
731 5 ; J. Tucker, i. 732 d; W. Wood, i. 732 a. 
Entail: Eng. syst., i. 738 6-740 c, ii. 49 a, 546 a ; 
Minorat, Ger., ii. 770 c; Sc. syst., i. 740 d- 
741 5.— Entail, Majorat, Fr., ii, 664 a; 

Objections to, ii. 664 c; Prussia, ii. 664 5.- 

Entail, Objections to, as checking Improvement, 
i. 739 c ; as restricting Transfer, i. 740 a, ii. 49 5. 
Enterprise: one of Agents of Prodn., iii. 214 d, 
215 a; Free, D. Diderot on, i. 579 a. 
Entrepots : and r(3opcning of Commercial 
routes, i. 615 cd; and Customs Duties, i. 
741 cd. 

Entrepreneur: or Employer, i. 741 d, ii. 691 cd ; 
and lluctuations in Exchange since 1873, iii. 
210 d; apd Luck or Conjunctur, ii. 648 5; 
J, B. Say on, iii. 358 5.—Entrepreneur, 
Functions of, in Distribution, i. 600 5, 6015 ; 
and Positivism, iii. 172 d; F. A. Walker on, 
i. 705 5d, 707 c, 742 a, ii. 616 d, iii. 649 d. 
Ephem6rides : D. Diderot on, i. 745 a ; Hi.st. 
of, i. 743 d-747 a ; Importance in econ. hist., 
i. 747 5c; Lais.sez-faire in, ii. 534 d; crit. of 
opponents of Physiocrats, i. 744 d ; and 
SJavery, abolition of, i. 125 5, 744 a. — 
£ph6m6rides, Articles by N. Baudeau, i. 
126 5c, 744 a5c, 745 c ; Butr6, i. 744 c ; P. S. 
Dupont, i. 653 ac, 744 c; V. R. de Mirabkau, 
i. 744 5, 745 c, ii. 777 c ; F. Qok.snay, i. 744 5 ; 
A. R. J. Turgot, i. 744 c, iii. 592 a. 

Equality, econ. conception of, free Competition; 
i. 748 d. 

Equilibrium: and W. *8. Jevons’ Mechanics 
of Industry, i. 581 5, 749 5, ii. 720 c.— 
Equilibrium of Supply and Demand, i. 
749 5, 761 c, iii. 490 d, 493 a-494 a ; and Int., 
rate of, ii. 428 5; and Price, i. 749 c, iii. 
200 05. 

Equity ; administration of Accounts, i. 750 c ; 

Contract, i. 750 d; Trust, i. 750 c. 

Error, Law of: Application, i. 753 a; illustr. 
by Curves, i. 751 cd; classes of Phenomena in 
wh. observed, i. 752 a5; and Statistics, i. 
761 5; illustr. by Tables, i. 762 cd. 
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Estkhno, P. : •lefcncc of Agriculture, i. 755 c; 
on Ituiks, i. 755 h ; follower of 

T. It. Mai/I'MUs, i. 755 c. 

Ktliics : Prot., fiTnl Historical Soli., i. 286 hal\ 

and ccon., Span. Sell, on, iii. 451 d. -Ethics, 

onn. with Art. of P. E., Charity, iii. 138 d \ 
in Uistr., i. 5!K; /v/, iii. 138 a ; theory of Fair 
Price, iii. 138 h ; tlicory of Liberty, iii, 138 a ; 
P. P. Mkkciku ok la L’-IViKuk on, iii. 104 </, 

138 a ; Socialism, iii. 13Sc.-Ktliics,conn, with 

Sci., ccon., i. 5!>7 iii. 137 d, 139 a, 145 c; 
'r. II. MAf/rurs on Population, iii. 145 c ; D. 
Kk^audo on Rent, iii. 1 15 cd ; Wages, quest, 
of, iii. 115 1 16 «; E. A. Walkkk on Labour, 

Mobility of, iii. 115 d. 

Evolution: compd. with Darwinism, i. 181 d, 
4.S‘J 572 d\ J. (J. Kiohtk and (J. W. F. 

IlKOKr. on, i. 573 a, ii. 502 h ; U. Kant on, ii. 
502 h \ Sorial, ccon. rel. of to scientilic metli., 
i. 573 it., 675 d, ii. 713 h<\ iii. 432 />.—Evolu¬ 
tion, I'lcon., ;ind 'V. K. Cliflc Lksi.ik, ii. 313 be, 
597 b ; and K List, i. 310 d, 613 cd ; Theory 
of, i. 573 (i, iii. 432 b. 

Examples, u.s(5 of: Kictiiious, F. Bastiat, T. 
I)K (^.uiNcuY, I). PicAuno, i. 7C)S be \ Real .ami 
(loneral, 1). Bicamdo and A. Smith, i. 758 b ; 
Beal and Particnlar, J. E. (Jaihnks and A. 
Smith, i. 758 b. 

Exchange; rate.s of, and Arbitrage, i. 51 a ; 
disl. tv. Barter, i. 122 a ; BiiuetalUc ratio of, 
ami Monetary (kmlVrence of Pari.s 1878, ii. 
785 bo ; Broking, coiiipd. witli Bill Broking, 
i. 140 f/, 141 (ly 778 A; and transmission of 
Bullion, i. 777 c; I). Dinicmvr on, i. 578 a; 
and Distr., i. 596 b, iii. 496 a ; Dry, euphem¬ 
ism for u.sury, i. 613 b, ii. 131 d; II. U. Oo.s- 
8KN on, i. 7<>6 (i, ii. 233 a ; \V. S. JiiVoNs on, i. 

766 br, ii, 477 cd ; K. Minigeron, i. 766 c*; J. du 

Mksnii. M aukiny on, ii. 736 r/; James Mill 
on, i. 75!l b, ii. 755 h ; J. S. Mill on, i. 759 cd, 
760 (>761 b ; 'l\ ]Millk.s on, ii. 764 c ; Money as 
common medium of, ii. 789 ab, 791 c-793 a ; 
Exchange of Notes, and Sc. clearing .sy.st., 
i. 307 d, 778 ub ; Origin of, i. 121 d ; and Parity 
of value, iii. 63 be ; basis of Prodn. and Distr., 
i. 758 <l ; .'IS p.-irt of Prodn., i. 151 d ; Sci. of, 
or Catallactic.s, i.233 e, 351 be, 735 b, iii. 661 a ; 
A. Smith on, i. 759 b ; (L 1). 'rciinoLi on, iii. 
590; lJse.H of word, i. 261 c*; M. K. L. Wai.kas 
on. i. 766 e. -Exchange or Bourse, i. 171 d, 

767 b ; Oouli.sso, i. Ill c ; Parquet, iii. 61 rd. 
—Exchange, Foreign, Arbitrage demand, 
i. 50 bed ; .Axioms governing, i. 772 h,-. - 
Exchange, Foreign, FLictuation.s in,C. Bosan- 
yuKT on, i. I{i9 a\ ('anscs of, i. 771 abed; 
since 18/3 and Produce Clearing, iii. 210 c- 
211 b ; and l.'dl in gold price of Silver, i. 771 
cd. —Exchange, Indian, Brit., i. 776b-777 c ; 
Dutch, i. 773 a-776 h. —Exchange, Internal, 
ami Bank.s, national, ILS.A., i. 777 d; 
and Clearing syst., i. 777 d ; Mod. facilities 

for, i. 777 c*.-Exchange, International, and 

Bi metallism, i. 118 ah; and Latin Union, 

i. 36 u ; in Middle Ages, i. 22 U', 85 a. - 

Exchange, Mcdvl., It.ilians or Lombards, I 
342 c ; Jew.s, i. .312 c.— Exchange, Roy.al, 
ponqxl. with Foivign instilntions, i. 767 </- 

768 6 • fouiuled by Sir T. Uuksham, i. 767 b, ii. 


262 b. -Exchange, Value in, determined by 

Dilfic. and Utility, i. 759 d, iii. 609 ab .— 
Umler unlimited Competition: measured by 
Cost of Prodn., i. 761 b; not measured by 

Cost of Prodn., i. 760 d. -Under Monopoly: 

Onc-.sided, i. 760 b, ii. 806 ab; Two-sided, i. 
759 d, ii. 806 b. 

Exchanger, Royal, hist, of otfico: i. 721 d, 
778 d. 

Exchequer : Exchequer Bond, and Conypr.sion 
of Brit. National Debt, i. 786 a, iii. 3 d ; 
Exchequer, Clo.sing of by Charles 11., elleets, 
i. 786 be, in.'6 c; Exchequer, Early hi.st. of, 
T. Madox on, ii. 662 b ; in Scot., i. 784 a .— 
Exchequer Bill, conqxl. with Exchequer 
Bond, i. 785 be ; Funding of, i. 785 a ; Hist, 
of, i. 784 bed, ii. 275 a6 ; Stato Note.s, iii. 6d, 
461 a. —-Exchequer, Mcdvl., i. 779 />780 b; 
and Deprec. of Coinage, i. 780 c ; Justices of 
the Jews, ii. 481 d ; Pells, clerk of, iii. 88 b, 
.527 b; Pipe rolls, i. 780 d, iii. llOft-lll a; 
Records of, i. 780 d ; nonunatiou of Sheriff, iii. 

392 cd; Tellers, iii. 527 b. -Exchequer, 

Mod., Budget, i. 185 b, 781 c ; Consolidated 
Fund, i. 389 d, 781 c, 782 b; Parly, control, 
i. 783 a ; Supply, i. 782 be ; dist. fr. Treasury, 
i. 783 e, iii 578 cd. 

Excise: dist. fr. Customs Duties, i. 786 d ; 
Eng. ami Continental countries, iii. 522 c; 
Gauger, ii. 187 d; Indirect tax, i. 787 «; 
New Impost, iii 17 a; Permit, iii. 95 b; 
Statistics of, i. 787 d, 789 ab ; Sir R, 
WALroi.K s reform of, i. 787 b. — Excise 
Scheme of Sir I*. Walcolk, ccon. Merits, 
i. 788 b, iii. 652 h ; A. S.mith’s approval, i. 
789 at iii. 652 b ; Unpopularity, i. 788 cd, iii. 
652 b. 

Expenditure : Meaning of word, i. 790 d ; Pro¬ 
ductive ami un[)roductivc, ii. 228 be, 654 be, 
iii 216 d. 

Experience: iidl. of in Deductive Meth., i. 

791 ab, iii. 133 d ; importance of, R. Jonk.s on, 
il 490 b ; Relative value of, i. 791 a. 

Experiment: compd. with Observation, i. 791 d, 
iii. 29 d, 30 a ; in P. E., j)raetically impossible, 
iii. 30 b. 

Experimental Meth.: use of in Econ. sci., i. 

792 ab, ii. 391 d; use of in econ. Legist., i. 792 
by iii. 297 c; Sir W. Pktty’s use of, iii. 100 a ; 
J. B. Say’s use of term, i. 792 c. 

Expert: Econ., ditlercnt clas.se.s of, i, 793 a ; 

Relative v.alue of, i. 792 d. 

Exports: Brit., 1854-1908, i. 339 6-310 d) 
Foreign, i. 340 cd; Free, general practice 

respecting, ii. 370 c.-Exports, Duties on, in 

Colonies, Brit, i. 795 d, 796 a, iii 522 c ; Eng., 

i. 794 rt-795 b-; Foreign countries, i. 797 a ; 
Incidence of, i. 797 a ; Ind., i. 796 b ; J. R. 
M‘Ccilloch on, i. 795 c ; discouraged by Merc. 
Syst, i. 795 c ; Origin of, i. 794 a, il 367 a ; 
ahsenoe of in U.S.A., i. 796 d; mod., in W. 

Imlie.s, i. 796 be. -Expoirts, Restraint on, 

Contraband, ii. 371 a; mod. Eiir. countries, 

ii. 370 d ; Precious metals, Merc. Syst., ii. 
370 d ; Wool trade, Eng., ii. 370 d. 

Expropriation: Compensation for, i. 798 aftc ; 
Necessity of in certain cases, i. 797 be; Priiio, 
of, i. 797 d. 
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ONI, G., oil Customs Duties ami Free 
Trade : ii. 3 ah . 

Factories, as syst. of Colonisation : i. 321 6cf ii. 
3 d . 

Factory : lalK)iirer in, P. Caskell on, ii. 186 c ; 
dist. fr. Mill, ii. 754 d ; Statutory conception 
of, ii. 6 be, y oitG ; <list. fr. Workshop, ii. 7 be, 

9 ahe , iii. 679 cd . -Factory Acts, 11. Pawcktt 

on, ii. 42 c , iii. 297 h ; Foreign counn ics, ii. 8 
oJ ) c , iii. 297 a; Hist, ami cllccts, i. 278 bed , 
683 d , ii. 4 <7-8 c, 212 c, 243 a , iii. 147 d , 299 
bi \ 314 •, 679 c; ami Hours of Labour, ii. 
333 d , .08.5 d \ W. S. Jkvons on, ii. 477 iii. 
297 c ; ami Manchester Sch., ii. 679 d ; and 
rel. of Master and Servant, ii. 710 a \ R. 
Oastleu, ii. 333 d , iii. 28 d ; Sir U. PKKr„ iii. 
87 <7 ; and Kestrns. on Labour, i. 179 b , 
278 ed , ii. 5 cd , 400 d , 524 d , iii. 296 c, 297 ab ; 
U.S.A., ii. 8 cd , 540 c; Tj. H. VTi.i.ekm^ on, 
iii. 626 d . - Factory Syst., Econ. effects, ii. 

10 <7, 11 ah , 518 b ; Moral and phy.sic.al clfcids, 
ii. 10 bc ', Newhuuy, Jack of, IGth centy. 
anticipation of, iii. 17 b ; U. Owen on, iii. 48 a ; 
Rise of, i. 278 ah , ii. 10 a . 

Fairs: di.st. fr. Markets, ii. 13 ft-11 a, 696 a; 

Mcdvl., functions of, ii. 14 bc , 721 ahc . 
Fallacies, ccon. : Illustn. of, ii. 17 bed ; J. S. 

Mill on, ii. 17 ft; J. Swift on,-, iii. 501 cd. 
Famine : Conditions of, ii. 19 bc, 20 a-2l a ; and 
price of Corn, ii. 21 ab; Depopulation as 
symptom of, i. 553 cd, ii. 21 d ; Fr., 18tli 
centy., ii. 19 d, 20 a; Tnd., ii, 20 ft; G. B. 
Seoni on, and Ital. corn trade, iii. 372 a; A. 
Smith on, ii. 19 <7; C. di Tapia on, iii. 515 d. 
—Famine, Ronicdies for. Artificial, ii. 22 c ; 
Natural, ii. 22 ab. 

Farmers’ Organisations, U.S.A.; Political infl. 
of, ii. 26 <7-27 a ; and Anicrn. Railways sy.st., 
ii. 23 d , 25 d , 2.6 d , 27 ft; and Silver, coinage 
of, ii. 25 <7 ; Statistics of, ii. 26 ft ; and Taxa¬ 
tion, ii, 25 d . 

Farming syst.; Allotment and subciivision, ii. 

30 bc; and Depression, agricultural, ii. 30 
aft; Description and effects, ii. 29 bed; in Eng. 
and Scot., rise of, ii. 28 ft-29 a ; Future of, ii. 

31 <7; Lease and .agreement, ii. 30 d; Legisl. 
on, ii. 31 cd; Rent, ii. 31 a . 

Farr, W. : ami Census, i. 239 ft, ii. 701 ft; an<l 
Centralisation, ii. 34 ft; and Life tables, 
calcul. of, ami vital statistics, ii. 34 aft; and 
Mean afterlifetime, i. 497 d , 790 ft, ii. 718 c . 
Fashion: form of Cu.stom, i. 476 <7; effects of 
Fluctuation, ii. 37 c; in Prodn. and Distr., 
and trade risk, ii. 36 <7-37 ft; effects on Wage- 
earner, ii. 37 <7-38 a . —Fashion in Consump¬ 
tion, G. Berkeley on, ii. 35 <7 ; Limitations to, 
ii. 36 ft ; J. Locke on, ii. 36 c; affecting Qual. 
an<l Qinant. of goods, ii. 36 a; affecting Rapi<lity 
of consumption, ii. 36 ft; J. B. Say on, ii. 35 <7, 
36 ft. 

Fathers: on Charity, ii. 38 c, 39 ab .— 
Fathers, post-Constantinian, on Int. and 
Usury, ii. 39 c ; Property, ii. 39 a; Slavery, 
ii. 39 ft ; Trade, ii. 39 c. 

Fawcett, H. : on Factory Acts, ii. 42 c, iii. 
297 ft; Indian Finances, ii. 42 ab ; Income- 
tax, differential, ii. 377 d ; Intrinsic Value, 
ii. 455 (7,456 a ; Pauperism, ii. 42 d; Restms. 


on Labour, iii. 297 ft ; Retaliation, iii. 300 a ; 
Socialism, ii. 42 <7. 

ITederation, commercial, in Brit. Empire; 

Objects of, ii. 45 >; Prospects, ii. 48 a. - 

Proposals: by iuter-f!ni)erial Free Trade, ii. 
46 a ; Mr. Holimeyei ’s, ii. 47 c, iii. 691 c ; by 
Preferential tariff, ii. 46 <7. 

Females and children. Earnings of: previous 
to Factory syst., ii. 50 cd; in FieM bal)oinv ii. 
51 <7; Statistics, 183.3 ami 1906, ii. 51 bed. 
Fer<iuson, A.: similarity of view. tO A. Smith’s, 

i. 733 ft, ii. 63 a; and Sociology, ii. 53 cd; 
on Taxation, ii. 53 ft. 

Feudaii^un: Advantages of, i. 53 bc; develop¬ 
ment of in Anglo-Saxon period, ii. 509 ft ; Char, 
of, i. 738 ft, ii. 54 g<7, 513 ft, 545 <7; struggle of 
mcdvl. City with, i. 292 cd, ii. .55 ft, 140 ft, 830 
ft; Irish Coshery, i. 134 ft; DilVats of, i. 299 
a ; N. D, Fustkl dk Coui^anoks on, ii. 171 be; 
Honour and manorial syst., ii. 330 aft ; and 
Taxation, ii. 55 a; Sc. Thirlage, iii. 534 <7. 
-Feudal Incidents, Aid, i. 30 ft, ii. 137 <7, 

510 <7, iii. 427 a. 513 c; Escheat, i. 753 </, ii. 

511 ft, iii. 513 c ; Fine, ii. 82 a, 511 <*; Mar¬ 
riage, ii. 138 a, 511 a, 692 <7, 700 cd, iii. 427 a ; 
Primer seisin, ii. 511 a, iii. 202 ft; Relief, ii. 

137 <7, 511 a, iii. 280 bed, 427 a ; Wards, ii. 

138 a, 511 a, 700 d, iii. 427 a, 657 a. 

Fichte, J. G., on Development: i. 573 a, ii. 55 

<7, 502 ft. 

Filangieui, G,, link between Merc. Syst. and 
Free Trade: ii. 59 c. 

Final Degree of Utility: Austrian Sch. on, i. 
73 ft, ii. 61 a ; J. Bkntiiam on, i. 133 ft ; illustr. 
by Curves, ii. 60 abed ; 11 . H. Gosskn on, ii. 233 
a ; W. S. Jevons on, i. 378 c, 393 <7, 766 ft, ii. 
59 d, 60 <7 ; compd. with Total Utility, i. 569 
ft, 570 a, iii. 606 <7-607 ft. 

Finances : and Cameralistic Sci., i. 207 d, 208 
a, ii. 62 ft,>196 6<7 ; Dutch Sch. on, i. 659 a ; 
K. von IIocK on, ii, 316 <7; Indian, II, Faw¬ 
cett on, ii. 42 ab; ,1. 11. G. von JusTi on, ii. 
500 a ; conception of by Merc. Sch., ii. 62 a ; 
and P. E., ii. 62 ft ; and imblic Property, ii. 
62 d; Roman, fiscus, ii. 85 ftc; Rus.s., G. 
Canchin, i. 210 ft, iii. 340 a ; A. Smith on, ii. 
61 c, 02 bed. —Finances, Belgium, Foruls 
Communal, ii. 68 c ; Statistics 1908, ii. 68 ab .— 
Fmauces, Brit., Budget, i. 185 ft ; Deficiency 
Advances, i. 533 ftc ; Deficiency Bills, i. 533 
c<7 ; Local, statistics 1907-9, ii. 66 <7, 622 <7- 
624 a; W. Pitt’s reform of, ii. 560 <7, iii. Ill <7 ; 

Earl of Statu on, and Amerii. war, iii. 455 c. - 

Finances, Brit. Imperial, Expenditure : Con¬ 
version of National Debt, ii. 66 ft; Statistics 
1909, ii. 66 a. —Revenue; Customs, ii. 65 c, 
iii. 522 ft; Excise, ii. 65 c, iii. 522 c ; Stamp 
duties, ii. 64 c, 65 d, iii. 521 c, 523 c ; Statis¬ 
tics, ii. 65 ft. — Finances, Colonial and 
Indian, Control of, ii. 67 a ; Debts, public, i. 
324 d, ii, 67 d, iii. 3 ft ; Excise, ii. 67 ft ; Import 
Duties, ii. 67 a; Royalty, ii. 67 c; Works, 
public, ii. 67 c. —Finances, Fr., Budget, ii. 
69 a ; L.-E. de Couvetto, i. 434 a ; Depdts et 
Consignations, i. 560 <7 ; Direct taxation, 

ii. 69 ft; Expenditure, statistics of, ii. 70 a ; 
Extraordinary budgets, ii. 70 ft ; Duke of Oakta 
and reform of, ii. 176 d, 177 a; Indirect 
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taxation, ii. GO c, iii. 52‘2 he ; 1). Louis, ii. 
61i) c; Monopolies, st.iU:, ii. GO iii. 522 d ; 
National Debt, ii. 70 d ; J. Nkckkk.s aUemi)t 
at reform, iii. 14 abc ; Paulette and sale of 
ofliccs, iii. 79 t/-80 b ; jxjsilion of A. J. dii P. 
JtionKfJKU, iii. 810311 ah ; Taxation, defi- 
oieiicios in syst. of, ii. 70 c.d ; A. U. J. Tuiigot 

and reform of, iii. 591 bedy 592 c<i, 593 ctL - 

Finances, (Jer. loral, ii. 74 d. —Finances, 
Dor. Km pi re, Expenditure, statistics, ii. 72 
a. —Itev'eiiue : Customs, ii. 72 he ; Excise, ii. 
72 *;-73 h ; Matricnlar contiil)iitions, ii. 73 al ; 
Stamp duties, ii. 73 5, iii. 523 c ; Slate 

property, ii. 72 ah. -Finances, Italy, A. 

AlAot.iANi on, ii. 5(13 a ; Q. Ski.i.a’s n^form of, 
iii, 37G e.—-Finance.s, Meilvl., Comptes. 
Chambro des, i. 380 cd ; Dialogus de 
Scaceario, i, 576 bcy iii. 280 d ; Domaine, i. 
628 hcy ii. 61 c*; Purv’cyance, iii. 242 oh ; 
Queen gold, iii. 246 c. —^i^inances, Nether¬ 
lands, and clian;'ij of Colonial policy, ii. 75 d ; 
Expenditure, ii. 76 d ; National Debt, con- 
vcr.sion of, ii. 75 c; Provincial, ii. 77 h ; 
Rovonuo, stati.stic.s 1894, ii. 76 a ; Taxation, 

syst. of, ii. 76 6, iii. 521 c. -Finance.s, 

Prussi.a, Expenditure and revenue, statis¬ 
tics of, ii. 74 ah ; 'Paxatiou, ii. 74 cdy iii. 

519 dy 521 c. -Finances, Spain, Juros or 

liOan.s ii. 495 d\ PolUicA)S on, iii. 452 ah. - 

Finances and Taxation, Direct and Indirect, 

ii. 03 dy 61 ah.- —Uiilo.s of taxation: Distribu¬ 
tion, Economy, Elasticity, and Productivity, 

iii. 518(5; Elasticity, Equality, Generality, 

and Snlliciency, ii. 63 he. —Finances, U.S.A., 
National Debt, ii. 79 hd; State, comity, iiiul 
iinini(5ipal, ii. 80 be. -^Revenue and Expendi¬ 

ture, statistics ll»09, ii. 79 ae ; Import duties, 
ii. 77 (5; Internal, ii. 78 ah, 410 ahe; Land, 
public, ii. 78 c. —Finance.s, IT.S.A., State 
and Local, Revenue, ii. 80 ; Statistics 1890, 
ii. 81 cd ; Taxation, plans of, ii. 81 he, iii. 519 c. 

Pirm, Ic^al and inevcantilo conceptions of: ii. 83 
f/. Ml a, iii. 76 h. 

Fiumin, T., on Poor relief: ii. 84 d, 

Frr/UKU«KUT, Sir A.: on Agidculture, 
century, ii. 86 cd ; Surveying, ii. 86 cd. 

FiiKKTWOou, W. : on Debasement of coin, 
d, ii. 89 d ; changes in value of Money, ii. 
89 c ; Prices of corn and otlier commodities, i. 
731 d, ii. .S9 he. 

Flktoiiku, A., on Sc. Pauperi.sin : ii. 90 a. 

Fi.ouk:! Estiiaoa, A.: on comlition of Labourer, 
ii. 91 d ; Span. 'Faxation, ii. 92 a. 

FoNi-’uf'UiK, n.: on Debts, public, conversion of, 
ii. 95 a ; Land, mobilisation of, ii. 95 a. 

B'okbonnais, F. V. lie, on Protn., opponent of 
Physiocrats : ii. 96 hCy 156 6, 200 r, iii. 108 aft. 

Fore.sts: Assart or E.ssart, Pnrpivsture, and 
Wa.ste, i. 751 r, ii. 109 (/-110 c; Leasts, ii. 
110 c\ Charters, Inst, of, ii. 112 d; Clim.itic 
inti, of, ii. Ill rM17 a ; Courts, ii. 108 c ; Econ. 
importance of, ii. lOS a, 113 d; Laws, hist, of, 
ii. 112 ; Medvl., Names and extent, ii. Ill 

ah\ Mcdvl., Prop(nlies of, ii. 108 c; Mod., 
stati.stics 1905, ii. Il l ac\ .Monetary value of, 
ii. 117 ahc\ OlHcers of, ii. 109 a\ Park, chase, 
and warren, ii. 110 d; Produce, Brit, importa¬ 
tion (»f, ii. 117 d. 


Forethought: and Climate, ii. 118 5 ; and Gov., 
ii. 118 d; and Religion, ii. 118 c; and en¬ 
couragements to Saving, ii. 118 d. 
Forfeiture; breach of Contract, ii. 119 d; 

Treason or felony, ii. 119 c. 

Fortunato, N. : on Econ. sci., ii. 121 c; 

Neapolitan Taxation, ii. 121 c. 

Foster, J. L.: on Balance of Trade, ii. 121 d\ 
Jri.sb Trade, ii. 122 b. 

Foundling Hospitals: Elfccts of, ii. 123 a; in 
Fr, ii. 123 c ; and J. Hanway, ii. 286 c. 
FtiURiKR, C. : on Co-operation and social 
organisation, i. 364 a, ii. 157 h ; .syst. of 
/'halanges, ii. 125 a, iii. 49 («, 432 b ; on Right 
to labour, iii. 311 d, 312 a. 

Francui, C., on conversion of Neapolitan Debt: 
ii. 127 a. 

Franchise : privilege grante«l by Crown, ii. 127 a. 

- Franchise, Parly., Anomalies of, ii. 127 d ; 

Eur. countrie.s, ii. 128 b ; Qualifications for, ii. 
127 

Francis, J., on hist, of Banking: ii. 128 r. 
Francis, P., on Currency, paper: ii. 128 d. 
Franklin, B. : on Currency, paper, ii. 129 c; 
Laissez-faire, ii. 129 d; Population, iii. 
163 d. 

Frauds, the statute of: Contract, ii. 131 a; 
Judgment, ii. 132 5; Lease, ii. 131 d; Trust, 
ii. 131 d; Will, ii. 132 (/. 

Freehold : Frankalmoign, ii. 129 5, 138 d ; 
lli.storical, ii. 137 he ; Increase of, ii. 139 b ; 
fiCgal dof. of, ii. 139 a ; grand Serjeanty, ii. 
138 a ; Socage, ii. 138 5, iii. 426 d. 

Freeman: Anglo - Saxon conception. Liber 
Homo, ii. 139 c, 002 d, 603 a ; Norman idea, 
conn, with tenure, Libero Tenentes, ii. 139 d, 
603 hedy 685 h ; later Homan Emj)ire, ii. 139 h. 
Free Towns, medvl.: Florence, ii. 141 (i; (ieuoa, 
ii. 142 tt5c; Ger., ii. 143 5; in Italy, hist, of, 
ii. 140 5 ; Milan, ii, 141 ah ; in Netherlands, ii. 
112 (^ ; Pisa, ii. 142 ah; in Spain, ii. 1 P2 d; 
in Swilz., ii. 143 5; Venire, ii. 142 (if)c. 

Free Trade : Anti-Corn-Law League, i. 42 dy 
ii. 148 C(/ ; Arguments against, ii. 115 5 ; Sir E. 
Baines on, i. 83 c ; F. Bastiat on, i. 123 c ; 
Bill of 1846, i. 42 d, 424 d, il. 150 c; and 
Bounties, i. 172 5; Lord Brougham on, i. 
181 5; Budget, 1852, i. 187 d, 188 a; E. 
Burke on, i. 88 5, 195 5; ,J. E. Cairnes on, 
ii. 143d, 451 a; G. Canning and, i. 211 c; 
1). Cauafa on, i. 226 a ; C. B. di Cayouu on, i. 
237 ah ; M. Chevalier on, i. 276 c ; Sir J. 
(MiiLn on, i. 277 5 ; appl. to Coasting trade. 

i. 313 d ; W. Corbett on, i. 315 c ; U. Cobden 
on, i. 316 dy ii. 143 d; R. Cokb on, i. 319 a ; 
and Colonies, i. 323 5, 325 «5cd, ii. 46 a5^; 
and admission to trading Companies, ii, 146 d ; 
Marquis do Danqeul on, i. 480 c ; M. Dklkico 
on, i. 538 a : and Division of Labour, ii. 
114 a ; and Dock, i. 615 c; Dutch Sch. on, 
1. 658 d ; and Duty, reduction of, ii. 146 d ; 
Ertects on prosperity of country, ii. 144 a, 151 a; 
movement in IStli centy., ii. 147 cd ; G. 
Fabbuoni on, ii. 3 ah ; Fallacies concerning, 

ii. 17 c; in corn, F. Galiani on, ii, 178 d, 
463 (ly iii. 103 d; F. Gambrini on, ii. 179 c; 
F. Ghmelli on, ii. 189 5; F. M. Gianni on, il. 
207 ah ; B. Giogalli on, ii. 214 5; Sir J. G. 
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R. Graham on, ii. 240 d ; 0. GuAswfNCKELon, 

i. 650 6c, ii. 256 ab ; H. Ghotius on, i. 656 nj 
In corn, C.-J. Hehbeut on, ii. 299 cd ; G. K. 
van HoaENDOiiP on, ii. 319 « ; J. D. Uume oti, 

ii. 343 be ; W. Huskisson’s Reciprocity Hill. ii. 
148 ab, 346 b, iii. 267 d; Count S. Jacint 
on, ii. 471 a; E. de Lackoix on, ii. 532 a ; 
and Laissez fairc, ii. .535 d ; F. Li^r on, ii. 
203 rt, 613 cd; J. P. E. Lote on, ii. 645 b ; 
Manchester Sch. and A. Smith’s <loctrine of, 
ii. 678 6; Medvl. conception of, ii. 146 c; J. 

S. Mill on, ii. 144 6; deduced from luKnre of 
Money, iii. 144 cd ; R. Muujiay on, ii. 842 c ; 
W. Paterson on, iii. 78 c ; and Phy.siocrats, 

ii. 147 d:, 14S a, iii. 105 cd ; \V. Pitt’s com¬ 
mercial treaty, ii. 147 d, 148 a, iii. Ill d; 
pjirty in Ger., founde<l by .1. Prince-Smith, 

iii. 203 d; Sliding scale of 1828, ii. 148 6; 
Sliding scale of 1842, ii. 149 6; A. Smith’.s 
Wealth qf Nations, ii. 144 a, 148 a, 678 6; 
and Staple syst., ii. 146 d ; A. Stru/zi on, iii. 
482 6c; Theory of, ii. 143 cd, 451 a ; T. 
ViOi.ET on, iii. 628 ^i-629 6; and theory of 
Wages, ii. 144 c. —Free Trade, Exceptioms 
to, F. IsoLA on, ii. 460 c; admitted by A. 

Smith, i. 352 d, ii. 144 d. -Free Trade and 

Reciprocity, ii. 145 d, iii. 268 a ; H.Clay on, 

i. 305 6 ; ami Merchants’ Petition of 1820, 

ii. 678 c, 734 6. 

Freight: and Adjustment, Average, i. ^ cd; 
Cliea])ened, cHecls of, ii. 153 d; items of 
Cost, ii. 152 d ; Keen, importance of, ii. 152 c ; 
an invisible Export, ii. 154 6 ; Metlu of pay¬ 
ment, ii. J51 c; where Payable, ii. 1.52 ah; 
Varieties of, ii. 151 d; and sailors’ Wages, 
ii. 154 c, 

French Sch. of P.E.: F. Ha.stiat .and econ. 
Optimism, ii. 158 6; St. A. Hazard and 
Collectivism, ii. 157 a ; J. Bodtn on Money, 
ii. 156 6; P. Hoisouillehert on Money, ii. 
155 6; P. J. H. Buchez on Co-operation, ii. 

157 6; R. Cantillon, father of P.E., ii. 1,55 
a ; Classical Sch., ii. 156 6, 157 d ; A. Comte 
and Sociology, ii. 157 c; E. B. de Condillac, 
crit. of Physiocrats, ii. 156 b ; A. A. Cournot 
and Mathematical Meth., ii. 156 c; inll. of 
Eng. Sch. on, i. 733 a; 0. Fourier on Co¬ 
operation, ii. 157 6; J. C. M. V. de Gournay 
andLaissez faire, ii. 155 c ; mod. econ. Lc;;isl., 
ii. 160 6; Sch. of P. G. F. Lb Pj.ay, ii. 158 c, 
159 6, 595 ah; Liber.al Sch., 1848-1878, ii. 

158 c; A. de Montchr^tien, originator of 

name P.E., ii. 155 a ; N. Oresme on Money, 
ii. 155 6; Physiocrats on subject of P.E., ii. 
155 d; Revolution, Fr., and Physiocrats, 
ii. 156 a; R. C. Sch., ii. 169 c; C. U. de St. 
Simon and Socialist Scb., ii. 157 ; J. B. Say 

and Classification of econ. sci., ii. 156 6; 
S. le P. Vauban and Dime Royale, ii. 165 c ; F. 
Vidal on “ Iron Law” of wages, if. 157 6 ; Fr. 
doctrine of Wages, W, S. Jkvons on, ii. 158 a. 

Friction in Econ.; Causes of, ii. 161 6; and 
movements of Labour and Capital, ii. 161 «, 
525 c ; and Prices, ii. 161 6; and Taxation, 
ii. 160 

Friendly Societies: J. A gland and, i. 8 o; 
Branch syst., ii. 165 a; Char, of, ii. 161 d- 
162 c; Collecting, ii. 162 6, 166 a; Fr. and 


Oer., ii. 163 6; Leg.al rights of, ii. 166 /x;; 
Legisl. on, ii. 162 cd; Numbers ami const., ii. 
163 c ; provision for Old age, ii. 165 d ; reform 
of, and Premium . yst., ii. 161 c. 

Functions : mathematical, compd. with CUrves, 

i. 474 ab; illustn. of law of Dimin. returns, 

ii. 168 c; illii.stn. of law of InoreaHing 
returns, ii. 168 c ; H. C. F. Jbnkin on, illn.stn. 
of price .and demand, ii. 473 a ; and Mathe¬ 
matical Meth., ii. 167 d 711 a; Maximum, 
ii. 717 ft; illustn. of law of Su! stitution, ii. 

168 d. 

Funding: of Exchequer Bilhs, i. 785 a.— 
Funding syst., T. Chalmers on, i. 256 ab; 
ami National or public Debt, i. 607 ft, ii. 

169 be, iii. 4 be. 

Fuoco, F.: on Credit, ii. 169 d; Mathematical 
Metli., ii. 169 d; 1). Ricardo’s theory of 
Rent, ii. 160 d, 466 a; theory «*f Value, ii. 
169 d. 

Fustki. de Coulanuks, N. 1). : on Feudalism, 

ii. 171 be ; Land tenures under Roman 
Empire, ii. 170 b ; Manor, ii. 170 b, 695 b, iii. 
622 d, 623 ft. 

Future Goods : compd. witlj Pre.sent, ii. 172 i\ 
427 ft, iii. 187 d, 214 c.—Future Goods and 
Services, Austrian Sch. on, ii. 172 ft; and 
theory of Con.sumption, ii. 174 a.; and Cost 
of Prodn., ii.' 171 d; clfeets in Distr., ii. 173 
cd; and Exchange, Value in, ii. 172 cd; 
and Goods of the 2nd order, ii. 172 6 ; Mar¬ 
ginal Utility of, ii. 172 c; and Productivity 
of Capital, ii. 173 h. 

Futures : and Clearing syst., ii. 175 h, iii. 212 
he; dealings in, illnstr. by Cotton, ii. 176 rd, 

iii. 212 a; and Exchange, llnctuations in 
since 1873, iii. 210 c; ami Options on Stk. 
Ex., ii. 175 6. 

Gai.iani, F. ; on Currency, ii. 462 b; on Free 
Trade in corn, ii. 178 d, 463 a, iii. 103 d; 
infl. of B.' Intikri on, ii. 455 d; on theory 
of Value, ii. 178 c. 

Game J.aws : Arguments for and against, ii. 
180 c-181 a ; Fr. Capitainerie, i. 217 b ; .Hist, 
of, ii. 179 d-180 h; Res nullius, ii. 179 d, iii. 
291 ft. 

Gang.s, Agricultural: as basis of Education, 
1.(!clmieal, ii. 182 d; Legisl. against, ii. 182 ab, 
iii;’ 297 c. 

Gaunier, f’onnt G., translated A. Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations into Fr.: ii. 184 b, 782 c, iii. 210 ft. 
424 ft. 

Gaknier, j., on elements of Econ.: ii. 185 b, 
Garvk, C. : on Indnsirial development, ii. 186 6 ; 
translated A. Smith’s Wealth of Nations into 
Ger., ii. 186 a, 201 c, iii. 424 n ; on Trade and 
morality, ii. 186 6. i 

Gaspartn, A. E. P., Count of: on Agriculture, 
ii. 186 d, 187 ft; Metayage, ii. 186 d; Wages, 
ii, 187 ft. 

Gasser, S. P. ; on Intensive cultivation, ii. 

187 e ; Taxation, ii. 187 c. 

Gavelkind, inher. by; i. 178 h, 420 ah, ii. 188 
a, iii. 59 d, 203 a.. 

Genovest, a. : on Merc. Syst., ii. 189 d, 463 a ; 
Population, ii. 189 d; Value, theory of, il 
190 ft. 

Gkntz, F. vou, follower of A. Smi tu : ii. 190 d. 
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OcotiH^fricul or Deductive Meth., James Miu 
on : ii. 6.‘i7 f/, 75G a. 

Geometrical Ratio, ami T. R. Maltiius' 
<]oct,i ine of Population: i. 57 6, ii. 105 d, 

d, iii. ICI c.. 

German of P.E. : If. Conhino on Statis¬ 
tics, ii. 100 h ; Currency‘lispntn, Ifith cetity., 
ii. 107 h\ Ciistom.s union, Kith centy. sdieme, 
ii. 107 h ; rlosoly conn, with Eng. Sch., ii. 205 
c ; Mrasmiis ami Humanism, ii. 197 a, .338 a ; 
K. H. W. IJKinfANN on Value, ii. 202 c ; ino«l. 
Historical Sch., ii. 203 h\ econ. Journals, ii. 
20r» nh\ If. (>. von JusTF, foumlcr of Econ. 
Hci. in (!er., ii. 199 d\ F. Lassaixk on “Iron 
1^'iw ” of Wages, ii. 201 h ; (}. W. von Lkiwniz 
ami rcon. l’liiln.soj)liy, ii. 100 b ; V. List on Free 
'l’rad(j and National sy.st., ii. 203 a ; M. T.uthkii 
and Ih^former.s, ii. 197 5 ; K. Maux on Wages, 
ii. 201 a\ Mofl. conditions, ii. 205 cd Mod. 
economists, olassilication of, ii. 204 cd ; G. 
Ouiikcht’h Insurance scheme, ii. 197 c; inll. 
of Physiocrats, ii. 200 a ; K. If. lUii and 
'J’lieon*ti(!al sch., ii. 202 a ; inll. of A. Smith, 
ii. 200 d, 201 c ; Socialism, political, ii. 203 
d ; Socialists of the Chair, ii. 203 c ; J. von 
S()NNKNKKi.s f)n cron. Classification, ii. 200 d ; 
J. II. von TiiOnkn on Rent, ii. 202 6 ; moil. 
s< li. on Value, i. 703 d^ 701 b ; Zollverein, ii. 
202 (/.—Ger. Sch. of P.E,, Cameralistic 
S<d., Foreign inll. on, ii. 199 c ; Mo«l. survivals, 
ii. 201 ah ; Prot, branch, ii. 198 cd ; U. C. 
Inanch, ii. 198 

OuitsoN, J. G. <h‘; on Contract, ii. 200 c ; Usury, 

ii. 200 h. 

Gilds : Anglo-Saxon, i. 428 d, ii. 209 d\ inll. of 
medvl. (.'hnrcli, i. 720 r, ii. 209 b ; Florentine, 
:iml revolt of Cionipi, i. 288 b ; in Eng., hist, 
of, i. 428 <7-430 c.\ Industrial, comp*!, with 
im rcliant Companies, i. 373 <7, 429 5, ii. 212 
he, 099 c. ; origin of Jnt.-Stk. sy.st., iii. 72 a ; 
courts, me«lvl., and Law Merchant, ii. 578 h; 
in Nr\vcasMe-on-'l’)un^i vend, etc., ii. 213 be, 

iii. 27<) a, 313 5, 015 rt-010 a ; a.s econ. Organisa- 
lion, i. 302 <7, ii. 403 <;; Origin of, theories as 
to, i. 293 429 a, ii, 209 a ; Religions, in 

MiOdle Ages, i. 429 c, ii. 210 b. -Gilds, Craft, 

or Corporations, ti jubuicy to Amalgamation, 
ii. 212 f; and Apprenticeship, i. 45 c</, 430 
( I : lloman Collegium, i. 320 (7, 129 a ; Journey¬ 
men’s Compagnonnages, i. 3»;7 <7, ii. 212 e, 
•192 he] (\ui.st. of, i. 429 e, ii. 211 <7 ; Ilecline 
of, 1 8tlj centy., i. 130 h , ii. 213 a ; ami Domestic 
.syst. of Industry, ii. 32,5 e ; in Florence, ii. 
722 a ; rel. to Journeyman, i. 130 a, ii. 491 d, 
192 (t ; J. II. Juno Stiij.ino on, ii. 191 <7; 
Livery of, i. 372 <r, ii. 01-1 d ; in London in 
Midiilo Ages, i. 372 n, 430 a; or Mistery, 

ii. 212 7>, 779 h ; Origin of, i. 429 u, ii. 211 d; 
syst. of, ami Partnership, iii. 67 <7, 68 «, 72 a ; 
favoured by Plant.agenets, i. 429 d ] and 
Restrns. on Labour, ii. 709 r, iii. 297 d ; A. 
Smith on, i. 430 h ] reguln. ol, under Tudors, i. 
430 tT, ii. 212 <7, 240 d ; and prize competition 
of Academy of Verona, 1789, ii. 690 ab, 699 c, 

iii. 551 5, 632 a. -Gilds, Fr., organised by J. 

H. GonnEiiT, i. 431 a ; Hist, of, i. 130 e-431 b ; 
Jurande or managing board, i. 430 e, ii. 495 a ; 
abolished by A. U. J. Tuuuot, i. 431 5, iii. 593 


a.-Gilds, Her., or Ziinfte, Decline of, i. 431 

c ; K. A. von IIaudknbkuo and abolition of, i. 
431 d, 432 a, iii. 473 d ; Hist, of, i. 431 be, iii. 

691 d. -Gild Merchant, rel. to Borough, i. 

293 cd, 372 a, 428 d, ii. 210 bed, 717 cd\ Const 
of, i. 428 d ; struggle with Craft gilds, i. 294 
a, 429 5, ii. 211 5, 212 « ; and medvl. municipal 
courts, and Law Merchant, ii. 579 d ] rel. to 
Market, ii. 15 5, 210 c, 696 d, iii. 461 a ; 
medvl. Powers of, i. 293 d, ii. 210 cd.- —Gild 
syst. in Spain, (Jremio, ii. 213 d, 214 « ; G. 
M. de JovKi.LANos on, ii. 493 b. 

Gioja, M. : on Gov. Reguln., ii. 214 c, 466 a ; 

assoc, of Labour, ii. 214 c. 

Glut, universal, possibility of; allirnied by T. R. 
Maltuus, ii. 216 h, 674 d, iii. 45 d ; denied by 
D. Ricardo, ii. 216 b, 674 d. 

Godin, J. R. A. : Familist^re, i. 289 a, 413 a, 
ii. 18 c, 125 <7, 217 a] on Inher., ii. 217 h. 
Godwin, W. : on Anarchism, ii. 218 a] Divis. 
of Labour, ii. 218 5 ; Luxury, ii. 218 a ; crit. 
by 'i\ R. Malthus, ii. 217 d , 669 c ; on T. R. 
Malthus’ theory of Population, ii. 218 b ; on 
Poverty, ii. 218 a. 

Goukl, I. J. A.: on Dutch Banking, ii. 218 d ; 
Laissez faire, ii. 218 <7 ; Dutch Taxation, ii. 
218 c<7. 

Gold: Gold Certificates, U.S.A., ii. 226 c: 
statistics of Consumption, ii. 219 «-22() a ; 
statistics of Geographical distr., ii. 225 d - 226 
b ; Gold Notes and banks, U.S.A., ii. 226 d ; 
Over-prodn. of, R. Palissy on, iii. 56 a ; 
Gold Points on foreign exchanges, ii. 226 d- 
2*27 b ; Prodn., A. SonTiiEKit and E. Suesa on 
future of, ii. 226 a, iii. 148 c, 441 a ; Protn. 
and fall in gold prices, iii. 235 b ; Stan, of 
fineness, iii. 457 he. —Gold, Appreciation of 
since 1873, iii. 395 d ; Rirmingham Sch. on, i. 

67 c. -Gold Rullion, Sale of, with Rank of 

Eng., ii. 224 cd ; Fr. ami Italy, ii. 225 a ; Ger. 
Jieichsbank, ii. 224 d ; Eng. Mint, ii. 224 b ; 
U.S.A., ii. 225 ab ; Value and price idcutical, 
ii. 225 c.—:Gold, Coinage of, at Mint, ii. 134 
bd, 771 ab ; Mint, U.S.A., ii. 772 cd. - - Gold, 
Discoveries of, ii. 225 d; J. E. CAiiiNiis on ellects 
of, i. 202 c, ii, 795 d ; J. Lalor on, ii, 541 a ; 
and Latin Union, ii. 670 c ; W. Newmarch 
on, ii. 795 d, iii. 18 b ; and Prices, 16th centy., 

i. 344 a, ii. 298 c; P. J. Stirlino on, iii. 477 

(7, 478 a.-Gold as Stan, or measure of 

value, iii. 457 d; M. Chevalier on, i. 276 d, 

ii. 796 a ; in early Civilisation, ii. 220 b ; 
introd. into Ger., 1872, i. 773 d ; Hist, of, 19th 
centy., iii. 395 be; in Holl., ^7fl7o7t boiteux of 
1875, i. 774 ab ; International, ii. 222 h ; estab. 
by 2ud Earl of Liverpool in Eiig., 1816, i. 117 
ah, ii. 221 <7, 6,16 t7 ; international, ami Mone¬ 
tary Conference of Paris, 1867, ii. 440 d, 671 

c, 784 hd ; Itegulns. respecting, ii. 220 d. - 

Gold, Value of, inti, of Bimetallism on, i. 143 
cd, ii. 222 a ; Causes atfecting, ii. 221 d ; 
Changes in, 1850-93, ii. 223 cd ; and Cost of 
Prodn., ii. 222 d ; ellects of Variations in, ii. 
223 ab. 

Goldsmiths, hanking operations of, 17th centy.: 
i. 93 c, ii. 227 c. 

Goods: Appropriable and uuappropriable. ii. 
229 <7; Collective, i. 320 c: econ., or Commo- 
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dity, ii. ‘2e30 h ; Complementary, K. Mengci 
on, i. 3S0 ah ; Consumption and prodn., i 
392 a, ii. 229 bc^ iii. 212 d ; Durable and 
transient, ii. 229 ah ; Future conipd. with 

E present, ii. 172 c, 427 rt, iii. 187 d, 214 c; 
mmaterial, ii. 230 h ; Material and ]u‘rsonal, 
ii. 229 a ; Natural and aapiircd, or giatuitous 
and onerous, ii. 229 d\ of 1st,, 2nd, and 3rd 
order, and Prodn., instr. of, i. 380 06 , 392 a, 
393 h, ii. 172 6 , iii. 212 (/, 210 ft, 200 c ; Trans¬ 
ferable and non-lransferablc, ii. 230 a. 

Gossen, it. II.: on Currency, ii. 233 c; Dem.'ind 
Curves, ii. 233 ft; Dimin. Utility, law of, 
ii. 232 a ; Exchange, i. 700 a ; Final niilily, 
ii. 233 a ; theory of Labour, ii. 232 be ; 
Mathematical Meth., ii. 231 d, 233 d ; 
Prodn. and consumption, ii. 232 he ; Rent, 
ii. 233 ft ; Self-int., ii. 233 e ; Utilitarian 
principle, ii. 231 6 , 233 d. 

Gothenburg Syst. : Arguments for and against, 
ii. 234 ahe ; and Local option, ii. 628 a. 
GouiiNAY, J. C. M. V. de, and Laissez Faire: 

ii. 165 c, 236 a, 534 ft, iii. 105 a. 

Government: St. Thomas Aquinas on, i. 49 ft; by 
Aristocracy, i* 53 aftc ; J. Dodin on theories 
of, i. 161 fl, iii, 29 c; J. Caia’in on, i. 204 c; 
D. Diderot on, i. 579 ah ; K. L. von Haller 
on, ii. 276 c; T. Hobbes on-, ii. 316 ft ; W. 
von Humboi.dt on, ii. 340 a ; D. Hume on, ii. 
341 ft ; Intervention, H. Siiksvviok on, i. 194 ft ; 
W. S. Jfa^ons on functions of, i. 194 ft ; J. 
Locke on, ii. 634 ah ; J. S. Mill on, i. 194 c, 
ii. 762 e ; S. Pueendobf on, iii. 241 ft ; W. 
Ro.scher on, iii. 325 d ; J. J. Rousseau on, iii. 
330 ft, 331 a ; V. \u voj. Sbckendouff on, iii. 
370 (i, 371 a ; Sir J. Sjncla:r on, iii. 403 a ; 
A. Smith on, iii. 418 ft •; A. Youno on, iii. 
688 ft.—Gov., Econ. effects of, Colonial and 
foreign policy, ii. 237 </-238 a; Executive, ii. 
237 he ; Indirect, ii. 238 he ; adinintstration of 
Jn.stice, ii. 237 cd ; Legisl., ii. 236 d-237 ft. 
Grading: and Clearing syst., ii. 243 d; in 
Metal trades, ii. 243 e ; Mineral oil, ii. 243 d ; 
Raw silk ami wool, ii. 243 d. 

Granger organisation, U.S.A.; Hist, of, ii. 250d; 

Railway legisl., and absentee, i. 4 «. 
Graphic Meth. : A«lvantage of, ii. 251 bed; 
illnstn. of price of Corn, ii. 252 a-‘253 e; 
illustn. of Death-rate, ii. 254 e; Examples, 
ii. 255 ah ; and Growth, proportionate, ii. 
268 ft ; W. S. Jevons’ use of, ii. 253 ftd ; 
appl. by W. Playfair to financial Statistics, 
ii. 251 ftc, iii. IIG c ; illustn. of consumption 
of Sugar and Teii, ii. 254 ft, 268 he. 

Grasltn, L. F. de: opponent of Physiocrats, 
ii. 255 c, iii. 345 ft ; on Produit net, ii. 255 d ; 
on Taxation, ii. 255 d. 

Guaswinckkl, D. : on Free Trade in corn, i. 

656 ftc, ii. 256 aft ; rise of Prices, i. 656 cd. 
Graunt, j. : and Demography, i. 57 a, 545 a, 
731 e ; rel. to Sir W. Petty, ii. 257 ftc, iii. 99 cd. 
Gray, S. : econ. Fallacies of, ii. 257 d; crit. of 
A. Smith, ii. 257 d. 

Greek Econ., A. H. L. IIeeurn on: ii. 295 d, 
296 a. 

Greenland Co.: ii. 258 d, iii. 595 ft. 

Greniers d’abondance : ii. 259 ft -260 a , and 
ttal. Sch., ii. 462 d : P. LabouliniIire on 


rhewes d doniieilet ii. 515 a ; and F. Patkizi, 
iii. 79 a. 

Grenville, W., Baron, opposed Corn lnii>ortatiou 
Bill on grounds oi freedom of Trade : ii. 261 c 
Gresham, Sir T.: econ. Empiricism, i. 704 a; 
founder of Royal Exidiange, i. 767 ft, ii. 262 ft ; 

Financial operations of, ii. 261 d, 262 a. - 

Gresham’s Law, operation of in Brit. 
Colonies, 17tli and 18th ceiity., ii. 263 aft; 
under James I., ii. 263 a ; Limits to, and 
Money, ii. 791 he .; example . t Revolution, 
Fr., iii. 301 a ; Span. Sch. on, iii. 450 aft; 
in U.S.A., ii. 263 ft. 

Gross ?nd Net: .1. S. Mill on, ii. 264 cd, 758 d ; 
Physiocrats on ii. 264 d, iii. 222 a ; D. 
Ricardo on, i>. 264 d ; A. Smith on, ii. 264 cd, 
374 d, iii. 222 ftc, 414 c. 

Guotius, H. : on Eminent Domain, i. 702 aft ; 
Free Trade, i. 656 a ; Int, and Usury, i. 
656 ft, ii. 266 d, 432 d ; International Law, 
ii. 265 c, 498 e ; Jus naturale, ii. 266 ftc, 
498 c; Money, i. 656 ft ; Monopoly, ii. 266 d ; 
Property, i. 285 d, ii. 266 c ; Value, theory 
of, i. 656 ft, ii. 266 d. 

Growth, proportionate: Def. of, ii. 268 a ; 

and Graphic Meth., ii. 268 ft. 

Guinea Co.: i. 18 d, 330 a. 

Habit conipd. with Custom : i. 176 ft, ii. 272 a. 
Haoen, K. H. : crit. of A. A. Cournot on 
international trade, ii. 272 ftc ; on Demand 
Curves, ii. 272 ft. 

Hales, J., 16th centy. economist: i. 261 a, 722 ft, 
730 ft, ii. 273 d, iii. 455 a. 

Halifax, C. Montague, Earl of; and Bank of Eng., 
ii. 274 d; reform of Curr., ii. 275 a ; use of 
Exchequer Bill to meet delicient circ., ii. 275 
oh ; foundation of National Debt, ii. 274 c. 
Hall-marking: recent Eng., ii. 276 a ; Hist, of, 
ii. 275 d. - 

Haller, K. L. von, on Gov. and Taxation: ii. 
276 c. 

Hamburg Co.: i. 18 a, 375 c. 

Hamilton, A. : on Bank Note, ii. 277 c ; Bi¬ 
metallism, ii. 277 c ; Financial oj)eraiions of, 
U.S.A., ii. 277 ft ; on Tnconv. paper money, 
ii. 795 a ; Protn. ami manufacture, ii. 277 d, 
Hi., 231 ft. 

Hancock, W. N. : on Land legi.sl., Irish, ii. 

278 d ; Savings Banks, ii. 278 d. 

Hanse of London, organisation ami privihiges 
of: i. 341 ft, 343 ft, ii. 279 ft-280 a, 731 d, 
732 c, 733 ftd. 

Hanseatic Ijeague ; Articles of trade, i. 342 ft, 
ii. 284 ftc; Baltic trade, ceidre at Liibeck, ii. ‘ 
281 d-282 c ; and niedvl. Carrying Trade, i. 
342 ft, 349 a, ii. 285 ft ; hnd medvl. Commerce, 
dilRc. of, ii. 281 ftc ; Decline of, i. 350 a, ii. 
285 a - 286 a ; Hanse towns, list of, ii. 280 ftc ; 
Hist, and position of, i. 669 a, ii. 143 ft, 280 d- 
281 a, iii. 275 c; and Merchant Adventurers, 
i. 17 fted, 343 ft, ii. 283 d ; Organisation, ii, 

283 ftc, 284 a, 403 e ; and Russ. Co., ii. 285 d ; 
ami Steelyard, i. 17 fted, 373 d, 669 a, ii. 

284 adj 286 a, iii. 471 d ; and Trade, fc reign, 
regulns. of, iii. 559 d, 560 d; ar.d Victual 
Brethren, ii. 285 c, iii. 621 ftc ; W. Eur. trade, 
centre at Cologne, ii. 282 d, 283 a. 
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‘289 a ; bcdicf of Fhy.siocrats in, ii. 290 h. — 
Harmonie.s, P. Bastiat’s theory, i. 4 d, 123 d, 
(J74 if, ii. 288 c, 289 a ; Eallacie.s in 

argument, ii. 289 6.-Harmonies, II. C. 

Cakby’.s theory, ii. 289 d ; and Protn. in 
IJ.S.A., ii. 289 d. 

HAmiiN<rn)N, J., Ormna: ii. 290 c, iii. 603 a. 
Hkakn, W. B. ; on condition of Irol., ii. 291 d; 

Plutolo«;y, ii. 291 c, iii. 118 c. 

Hedonism : IlKf.vuTius on, ii. 299 a ; and Self- 
int., ii. 814 a, iii. 375 b ; and Utilitarianism, ii. 
295 hr^ 299 a, 811 a. 

Hkbkkn, a. II. Ii.; on Creek econ., ii. 295 d, 296 
a ; opponent of M.anclie.ster Sch., ii. 295 d. 
IlKOKr., C. VV. F.: on Development of .society, 

i. 573 It, ii. 55 d, 296 c, 502 b, 705 d; iidl. on 
Cer. Socialism, ii. 203 d, 296 rd, 297 a, 502 

b, 705 d, iii. 21 d. 

Hki.I), a. von: on Classical Sell., ii. 298 a; 
Social hist, of Fug., ii. 297 d; Socialists of 
the Chair, ii. 2!)7 d, 298 b. 

IlKi-KKitn H, J. A. It. von : on Gold discoveries of 
16th centy.; and rise of Prices, ii. 298 c ; crit. 
of Quant, theory of Money, ii. 298 b. 
Hki.vktius : .and Hedonism, ii. 299 a ; ami Self- 
int., i. 128 a, 

lIi'.Nf.HY, WaltiT of, on niedvl. Agriculture: ii. 
299 be. 

IlKiinKiiT, C.-J.: on Free Trade in corn, ii. 299 
cd ; on Land as basis of Wealth, ii. 299 c. 
Heredity: Flcmcnts in, Blood, Civilisation, 
and Education, ii. 300 aft ; Knvironihent, ii. 
360 cd.—Heredity, lull, of, on National char., 

ii. 300 cd ; Occupation, ii. 300 a. 

Hkumann, F. B. W. ; on Abstract meth., ii. ‘202 

c, 302 ft; Capital, ii. 302 ft ; ])rinc. of Econ., 

ii. 302 a ; Productive Labour, iii. 219 c. 
IlKiiUKNscnwANn, connecting link between 

Qiiksnay and A. Smith ; ii. 302 c. 

Higgling of the Market: B. Oantm.t.on on, ii. 
.*'.05 ft ; R B. de CoNDirj.AO on, ii. 305 ft; and 
Demand Curves, ii. 305 a ; II. C. F. Junk in 
on, ii. 301 d, 305 a ; J. S. Miu. on, ii. 305 a ; 
A. Smith on, ii. 304 d. 

Hii.nKHKANn, B.: 11-istorical Meth., ii. 305 d, 
311 d \ on Utility ami Value, i. 765 c. 

Him,, Sir H., and Penny Postage : ii. 306 c’-307 ft, 

iii. 175 a. 

Him, Buuton, .1.; on Emigration, ii. 307 d; 
Wages Fund, ii. 307 c. 

Historical Meth. : Abstract elements in, ii. 
308 d ; com|xl. with Abstract meth., ii. 309 a, 
iii. 533 d ; T. von BKnxHAiiDr, i. 135 d ; compd. 
with (Vuicrete nieth., ii. 309 a\ and princ. of 
Developiuent and Relativity, i. 573 675 d, 

il. 308 d, 311 oft, 312 ft, iii. 276 d; comp«l. 
with Inductive Meth., ii. 309 ft; and Intcr- 
deptmdence of sciences, ii. 309 d ; J. S. Mill 
on, i. 735 a, ii. 759 </; J. AIoskk on, ii. 825 c ; 
Necessity of, iii. 13.5 ft, 142 c; ivl. to Org.anK; 
view of society, i. 675 d, ii. 309 c; G. D. 


RoMAONosr, iii. 321 ft ; W. Roschkk on, iii. 324 
c ; compd. with Statical, ii. 30'J ft ; and 
Statics, social, and social Dynamics, ii. 
308 d, iii. 466 ft ; H. F. von Stoucu, iii. 479 he. 

Historical Sch.: A posteriori meth., i. 43 ft; 
position in Austria, Fug., and Ger., ii. 310 ft, 
313 d; A. (JOMTK ami Sociology, i. 382 d, 
383 cd, ii. 157 c, 310 d; and Deductive 
Meth., i. 524 d, 675 d ; mod. Ger. develop¬ 
ments of, ii. 203 ft, 312 d ; B. Hiloebiiand on 
Development, ii. 305 d, 311 d ; R. Jonks on 
Rent, ii. 310 cd, 490 c, 491 a ; J. de B. 
Kkmi'KR, ii. 504 a ; K. Knies ami theory of 
Relativity, ii. 312 ft, iii. 277 be ; and Laissez 
faire, i. ‘286 c, iii. 116 c; T. F. Clilfe IjEslik 
ami idea of Evolution, ii. 313 he, 597 ft; F. 
List and idea of Evolution, ii. 310 d, 613 cd ; 
and Protestantism, i. 286 ft ; K. F. H. Roesi.kk, 
iii. 319 a ; points of Dilf. from W. Rosen kii, iii. 
326 d, 327 a ; W. Rosen kr and principle of 
Relativity, ii. 311 nb, iii. 277 ftd, 325 ft; 
synonym for Socialists of the Chair, ii. 312 c. 

History: W. Roschkr on, iii. 326 ftc ; A. L. von 
SCHLoZKR on functions of, ii. 199 c, iii. 362 d; 

phiIo.sophy of, and Social Sci., iii. 429 a. - 

Econ. Hist., rel. to scientific Meth., ii. 742 d, 
743 ab, iii. 136 abc ; K. W. Nitzsch on, iii. 23 
ab ; J. E. T. Rdoers on, i. 735 a , ii. 313 ft, 333 
r, iii. 11 ft, 319 d, 397 d.—Econ. Hist., rob to 
Theory, iii. 532 d - 534 ft ; Concurrent view, i. 
675 d ; Corrective view, i. 675 c ; Handmaid 
view, i. 675 c ; No-connexion view, i. 075 ft ; 
Supersession view, i. 675 d. 

Hoarding; Cau.scs of, ii. 314 ftc ; Eng., ii. 314 c ; 
Fr., ii. 314 d; Iml ii. 314 d ; during Panic, 
il. 315 a. 

Hobbes, T. : on trading Companies, ii. 315 c ; 
Curr., ii. 316 a ; Distr. of material.s of nonrish- 
luent, ii. 316 a ; Gov., ii. 316 ft ; inll. on Sir W. 
Petty, iii, 101 c ; on Property, iii. 104 c , 231 
d; Social Contract, ii. 350 d, iii. 427 be, 428 a ; 
Wealth, national, i. 731 a, ii. 315 il. 

IloncsKiN, T. : on Capital, ii. 317 a ; on inll. of 
Knowledge, ii. 317 a’, inll. on K. Marx, ii. 317 
ft ; on Prodn. of Wealth, ii. 317 a. 

Hooendori*, G. K. van : on Colonies, ii. 319 6; 
Free Trade, ii. 319 a ; Taxation, ii. 319 a. 

Holidays ; Fcon. advantages of, ii. 323 324 a ; 

Philanthro]nG motives, ii. 323 he ' Kedigious 

motives, ii. 323 ab. -Holidays, length of, nd. 

to National temperament, ii. 323 c ; diar. of 
Occupation, ii. 323 d ; Use made of them, ii. 
323 d. 

Holland, J.: founder of Bank of Scot., ii. 324 
be ; on Mortgages on land, and Poor relief, 
ii. 324 d. 

Homestead and Exemption Laws, U.S.A.: 
ii. 553 d, 815 c ; Dilf. hetweuii states, ii. 325 d- 
326 d ; Statistics, ii. 327 a-329 d. 

Horneck, P. W. von, on cebn. development of 
Austria : ii. 198 ft, 331 ft. 

Horner, F. ; and Bullion Committee, Report 
of, i. 191 d, ii. 331 cd ; crit. of T. R. Maltiids 
and A. Smith, ii. 331 d. 

Horton, S. D., on Bimetallism ; ii. 332 cd , 
796 a. 

Hudson’s Bay Co.: i. 326 d, 3;10 ft, 331 c, ii. 
335 d, iii. 376 ft. 
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Huet, P. : and Christian Socialism, ii. 3*16 be ; 
on Property, ii. 336 b ; and II. C. Sch. ii., 
336 b. 

Hufetjvnd, G., Ger. follower of A. Smith: ii. 
201 d, 337 a. 

Humanism: and Absolute monarchy, ii. 197 r/, 

338 d ; and Cameralistic Sci., ii. 338 d ; 
and development of City life, ii. 338 ab ; and 
revival of Classical culture, ii. 337 d ; and 
Collectivism, ii. 339 ab ; and Humanitarian 
movement, ii. 339 c; and Merc. Syst., ii. 
197 a, 338 c; and Patriotism, ii. 338 be ; 
F. Patrizi, iii. 79 a; and Physiocrats, ii. 

339 a ; and Protestantism, i. 286 d; W. 
RoscnK.li on econ. iiitl. of, ii. 337 c ; and A. 
Smith’s view of Laissez faire, ii. 339 a ; 
and econ. as sci. of Wealth* ii- 339 be, 

//umani.sw, term iiival. by N. Baudkau : i. 125 c. 
Hume, 1).: on Balance of Trade, i. 87 732 c, 

733 c, ii. 342 c; Gov. ii. 341 b; Int., varia¬ 
tions in rate of, i. 733 c, ii. 342 b ; Inter¬ 
national trade and price of precious metals, 
ii. 342 c; Labour, ii. 341 ; Luxury, ii. 

341 d, 653 d, 654 cd ; anticipated by J. 
Massik, ii. 707 b ; on Merc. Sy.st., i. 733 c, ii. 
341 b ; Money, functions of, ii. 342 795 c; 

■ National Debt, i. 733 c, ii. 342 d ; P.E., ii. 
341 b; Population, anc. compd. with mod., 

i. 732 c, 733 c, iii. 163 be ; Rent, ii. 341 c ; 
Social Contract, i. 728 b; Taxation, ii. 342 
d; foreign Trade, ii. 341 d; Wealth, ii. 
341 be, 

Hu MR, J., and financial reform : ii. 344 ab. 
Hundred : as court of Justice in Anglo-Saxon 
period, ii. 344 cd ; unit <<1' Local Gov., ii. 
345 a, iii. 5.54 b ; Hundred Rolls, as record 
of medvl. revenue, ii. 345 b, 603 c, 687 5, 700 d, 
flusKissoN, W.: on Bimetallism, ii. 346 c; 
and Bullion Committee, report of, ii. 346 a ; 
and Navigation Acts, ii. 148 a, 346 5, iii. 
10 a ; and Tariff revision, ii. 148 5, 346 6, 
367 d, iii. 267 d. 

Hutcheson, F. : anticipation of J. Bentham’s 
“ greatest liappincss of the greatest number,” 

i. 132 d, 733 6, ii. 347 a; anticipation of A. 
Smith, ii. 347 a. 

Hutchinson, J. H., on decline in Irish Trade; 

ii. 347 c. 

Hypothesis: Different kinds of, connexion 
between, ii. 350 d; as assistance to Observa¬ 
tion, i. 791 c, ii. 350 d, 351 nc, iii. 31 a; 
Tentative, W. S. Jevons on crises, periodicity 
of, ii. 349 d; Working, social contract theory, 
ii. 350 d.-Hypothesis, Approximative, Ad¬ 

vantages and dangers of, ii. 349 abe; and 
Mathematical Meth., ii. 349 a ; J. S. Mill 
on demand, ii. 349 c; D. Ricardo on Rent, 
ii. 349 c; D. Ricardo on Value and Distr., 
ii. 349 b ; and Wages fund theory, ii. 349 c. 
—Hypothesis, Explanatory, T. R. Malthds 
on Swedish death-rate, ii. 350 5 ; A. Smith’s 
use of, ii. 350 c.—Hypothesis, Illustrative, 
and Mathematical Meth., ii. 348 d; J. S. 
Mill on international value, ii. 348 c; 
J. S. Nicholsbn on Money, ii. 348 c. 

Ideal, the econ., Wealth as: ii. 852 be. 

Ideal Commonwealths: F. Bacon's Mw AilarUiSf 
VOL. Ill 


iii. 602 d, 603 a ; E. Cabe i’s /can’c, i. 198 bed^ 
365 d, ii. 818 5, iii. 603 be ; T. Campanella’s 
Civitas Solis, i. 208 h, 363 ab, ii. 818 a, iii. 
603 a ; Econ. value of, iii. 603 cd ; J. Har¬ 
rington’s Oemna, i?. 290 c, iii. 603 a ; I). 
Hume’s Perfect Cmmaonwealth, iii. 603 a ; Sir 
T. More’s Vtoim, i. 198 b, 362 d, ii. 338 a, 
817 5-818 a, iii. 602 d ; Morblly’s BasilMe, 
ii. 820 a, iii. 603 b ; Plato’s Republic, i. 362 c, 
ii. 818 a, iii. 113 tM15 a, 602 c; and mod. 
Socialism, iii. 604 a. 

Idealist, inlb and value of: if. 352 d. 

Ideologue, Napoleon T. on : ii. 353 c. 
Immigri.tion: to Brit. Colonies and S. Amer., 
ii. 360 c ; compd .vith Colonisation, ii. 355 cd ; 
Effects of, ii. 101 b, 355 d \ and Emigration, 

i. 700 b ; and Wages, low, ii. 116 a, 359 cd. 
-Immigration to LT.S.A., Causes aflVcting, 

ii. 357 ab; Dangers of, ii. 859 bed; Future 
prospects of, ii. 3G0 ah ; econ. ('Ifccts, supply 
of Labour, ii. 358 c - 3.59 a; Legisl. on, ii. 360 a; 
effects on Population, ii. 3.57 c - 358 b; 
Statistics of, ii. 356 bed. 

Imports: Foreign, i. 310 c; advantage of Inter¬ 
national TraHe consisting in, ii. 450 b. -Im¬ 

ports, Brit., 18.54-1908, i. 339 r/; and int. 

on Foreign investments, i. 340 b, ii. 101 a. - 

Import Duties, Book of Rates, i. 167 d, ii. 
367 b ; in Colonies, ii. 368 b; and Draw¬ 
backs, ii. 370 a ; Eur. countries, ii. 368 d ; 
early, not dist. fr. Exports, duties on, ii. 
367 a; effects of Free Trade policy on, ii. 
367 d; Incidence of, tlieories on, ii. 369 b : 
Ind., ii. 368 c; New subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage, ii. 367 b, iii. 17 a, 548 a ; Parra 
cfiisluma, ii. 367 a ; desire to make a uniform 
Percentage, ii. 369 d ; W. Pitt’s reform of, ii. 

367 d; Specific preferred to ad valorem, ii. 
369 c ; hist, of, illnstr. by Statistics, ii. 367 d, 

368 a ; U.S.A., ii. 369 a.-Imports and 

Shorts, Eur. and Amer., 1850-90, ii. 363 a ; 
Official Values, Hi. 3.3 be; Tables of, econ. 
aspect of, ii. 365 d; U.S.A., 1840-1909, ii. 362 d. 
—Brit, with Colonies, 1815-1910, ii. 363 cd\ 
with Eur. and Amer., ii. 364 b ; Statistics of, 
ii. 361 (^-362 c. —Imports, Free, Free List 
in protectionist countries, ii. 139 b, 370 c; 
Great Brit., ii. 370 be ; Middle Ages, ii. 370 h. 

-Imports, Protective restraint on, effects of, 

ii. 31\d; Eng., ii. 371 b ; Fr., Berlin decrees, 
ii. 371 b ; Fr., J. B. Colbert’s legisl., ii. 371 b; 
Holl. and Spain, ii. 371 c; cases where Justifi¬ 
able, ii. 372 a; U.S.A. and McKinley tariff, 
ii. 371 c. 

Impdt Unique: Span. Alcavala, i. 30 d, ii. 372 
d; N. Baudbau on, ii. 372 * ; B* Davila’s Poll- 
tax, i. 485 a, ii. 372 d; Dime Royale, S. le P. 
Vauban’s, i. 537 b, 5S3 abc, ii. 63 c, 155 c, 372 
c, iii. 612 d, 613 a ; P. S. Dupont on, i. 653 c, 
ii. 372 b ; hist., in Fr., ii. 372 c ; I. I^klin on, 

ii. 460 a ; and Produit Net, ii. 372 h, 460 b, 

iii. 222 b ; F. Qdbsnay on, ii. 372 b, iii. 222 b ; 
hist., in Spain, ii. 372 d, 373 a ; Span. Sch. 
on, iii. 461 ab. 

Impressment: dist. fr. Conscription, ii. 373 d ; 
G. Everett on, i. 757 d ; W. Noy and Ship- 
money, iii. 27 c, 393 b. 

Income: and Exchangeability, ii. 374 be; and 

3 H 
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Immaterial aud material Wealth, li. 374 5; 
Net, conception of, it 264 ti, 374 erf, iii. 222 c, 
414 c. 

Income Tax; Austria, ii. 379 ft, iii. 522 d ; 
Bavaria, and Mecklenburg, objec¬ 

tive, ii, 379 ft; P. F. X. T. Heusculinq on, ii. 
304 a ; Holl., i»r()perty-tax, ii. 379 rf, iii. 521 c ; 
Prussia, general and complementary, ii. 378 rf, 

379 a, iii. 521 c ; taxes divided between Sulyec- 
tivo and Objective, ii. 378 rf ; Switz., property- 
tax, ii. 379 c, iii. 521 ftc, 522 a ; U.S.A., ii. 

380 a, iii. 521 ftc, 522 a ,— Income Tax, 
Ditrerential, II. Fawcjstt on, ii. 377 rf; in 
Italy, ii. 379 c, iii. 522 a; J. S. Mill on, ii. 

377 c; i)rogressivo, F. K. de Parieo on, iii. Cl 
r/.—Income Tax in U. K., ii. 63 c ; Basis of 
charge, ii. 376 ft ; Graduation, proposals for, ii. 

378 « ; early Hist., ii. 375 n, iii. 52l rf Inci¬ 
dence, ii. 378 aft; Iue«pialitios in, ii. 377 a; 
Objections to, ii. 377 ah ; Sir R. Peel and, iii. 
87 hd ; Kate and yield, statistics of, ii. 378 ft ; 
Ke-imposed 1842, i. 187 rf, ii. 375 ft ; Schedules 
of charge, ii. 375 cd ; and W. Pitt’s Triple 

AH.sessment, ii. 375 ft, iii. 582 c.-Exemptions; 

Puhliu institutions, ii. 376 rf; Savings, ii. 376 
rf, 377 a ; Small incomes, ii. 376 c. 

Increasing Returns, Tiuw of: ii. 583 ft, 746 ft; 
and Exchange, value in, iii. 608 a ; illustr. 
by mathematical Functions, ii. 168 c ; T. K. 
Malthus on, ii. 381 rf; A. Marshall on, ii. 381 
rf; W. N. Sknioi! on, iii. 378 be. 

Increment, the Unearned: on Land, Arable, 

ii. 382 ft; Land in Cities, ii. 382 c; term lir.st 
used by J. S. Mill, ii. 381 rf; on Mines, ii. 
382 ft ; W. Ooii.viK on, iii. 34 ft.—Increment, 
unearned, as subjiM-t of taxation, and Better¬ 
ment, ii. 382 rf, 383 c; and Land, Nation¬ 
alisation of, ii. 382 rf, 550 rf, 551 ah; J. S. 
Mii.l’.s j)roposal, ii. 383 ft, 551 e, 763 ft. 

Index Numbers: Arithmetic mean, ii. 386 c; 
Average or median, ii. 386 rf; Comstructiou 
of, ii. 385 a ; and rcgiiln. of Curr., ii. 386 ft; 
(Icomotric mean, ii. 386 c ; Ideal Money 
based on, ii. 353 ft ; and Money, determination 
of comparative value of, ii. 886 ft ; Objects of 
use, ii. 384 rf; illuslii. of Prices, lOth centy., 

iii. 192 rf, 193 a, 191 ftaf, 196 hd ; O. P. Scuoi’B 
on, iii. 369 c; A. Soethkeii on, iii. 442 rf; 
ami Unit of Value, iii. 599 d ; and Wages, 

nurcliasing power of, iii. 642 rf.-Index 

Numbers and Tabular Standard of Deferred 
|viymeuts, based on Labour, ii. 385 c, 386 ft, 
iii. 509 d ; on Utility, ii. 385 c-386 a. 

Imlia Companies, Eng.: see Companies. 

India Companies, Fr.: i. 319 c, 330 ft, 670 ft, ii. 

576 rf, 713 rt, 819 ftc, iii. 508 ft. 

India: Council Bills, i. 412 a, 776 rf; Gov. of, 

i. 14 ft; clo.siug of Mints, 1894, i. 776 rf-777 
ft, iii. 335 aft. 

Indifference, law of, W. S. Jkyons’ : ii. 387 rf, 
477 rf, 5S3 r, iii. 307 rf. 

Individualism; extreme form of, Anarchism, 

ii. 389 cd, iii. 478 ft; J. Bbntham, i. 133 aft; 
compd, with Collectivism, ii. 389 c, 402 rf; 
M. Dklfico, i. 538 a ; Bisadv. of, ii. 390 oft ; 
Future of, ii. 390 c ; aud Harmonies of Econ., 
i. 675 ah ; es.sential features, Property and 
Competition, ii. 389 rf; and Protestantism, 


i. 285 ahe ; opposed to Solidarity, Iii. 104 d, 
445 aft. 

Indorser: i. 6 c, 144 ft ; in Blank, i. 155 ft. 
Inductive Meth.: Agreement and diff., meth. of, 

i. 792 a, ii. 744 rf, 745 a ; Application, canse.s 
of diflic, of, ii. 745 rf, 746 a ; J. E. Cairnes on, 

ii. 392 a ; T. Carlyle on, ii. 392 c ; Classical 
Sch. and, i. 526 a, ii. 391 c, 392 ft; compd. 
with Concrete meth., ii. 391 a ; and Deductive 
Meth., necessity of combination, i. 526 aft, ii. 
683 ft, 743 rf, 741 a, 747 ftc, iii. 133 ftrf; Sir F. 
M. Eden on, i. 679 c ; compd. with Historical 
Meth., ii. 309 ft ; W. S. Jevons on, ii. 476 aft ; 
determiuatiou of Law.s, ii. 745 rf ; undervalued 
by J. S. Mill, ii. 391 ft ; Necessity of, iii. 134 
ft. 135 ft; Place of in econ., ii. 392 ft; and 
Quantitative agreement or dilf., ii. 745 c ; A, ^ 
Smith’s use of, i. 734 a . 

Industrial: Industrial As.soc., A.deLABORDE on, ii. 
614 ft ; Industrial Partnership, compd. with 
Co-operation, i. 419 rf, ii. 398 ft ; Industrial 
Regime, hist, of use of term, ii. 398 rf ; Indus¬ 
trial Syst., mod., K. Marlo on, ii. 698 ft.- 

Industrial Colonies, Belgium, statistics of, 

ii. 393 ft; Ger., objects and organisation of, ii. 
393 rf.394 rf; Holl., Beggar colonies, ii. 392 rf, 
395 rf, iii. 51 ft; Holl., Free charitable, ii. 392 
rf, 395 c ; Objects of, ii. 392 rf; and reform of 
Vagrancy, ii. 394 rf.—Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, ellccts on Agriculture, ih 400 a; Dis¬ 
tress during, ii, 400 rf ; aud Divis. of Labour, 

ii. 400 c ; effects on Manufacture, ii. 400 oft ; 
ami Trade, i. 345 a . 

Industries: Interdependence of, and Divis. of 
Labour, i. 409 rf, 610 ft, ii. 401 be, —In¬ 
dustries, Large, advantages of, economies of 
Management, ii. 401 c ; of Purchase, ii. 401 c; 
Sale, ii. 401 rf.—Industries, Small, advan¬ 
tages of, Agriculture, ii. 402 ah ; Subsidiary 
industries,ii. 402 a. —Industries, Subsidiary, 
and Divis, of Labour, i. 609 a ; and Localisa¬ 
tion of Industry, ii. 629 rf. 

Industry : Anglo - Saxon period, ii. 239 ft ; 
Capitalist syst., K. Marx on, ii. 705 ahe ; 
Industry, Captains of, or employers, ii. 
402 he ; and Econ. Freedom, i. 674 6; Restrns. 
on Medvl., ii. 239 c; syst. of, and Russ. Sch., 

iii. 342 c. —Domestic Syst. of Industry, 
Arguments for and against, i. 630 erf; Char, 
ami advantag(*a, i. 630 ftc, ii. 325 ftc, 399 ftc; 
causes of Decline, i. 630 c; and Gilds, ii. 
325 c; aud Sweating, i. 630 rf, iii. 603 ft.— 
Gov. Reguln. of Industry, J. Bentiiam on 
Board, i. 156 rf ; 18th centy., protn. of native 
industries, ii. 241 erf ; Elizabeth, legisl. on 
labour, ii. 241 a ; Stuarts, monopolies, ii. 
241 ft, 802 erf; .Tudors, reguln. of gilds, ii. 240 rf. 
—Medvl.: Corn laws, ii. 240 c; Navigation 
laws, ii. 240 rf; Staple syst., ii. 240 a ; 
Taxation, ii.240a.—19th centy. ; Education, 
ii. 243 a; Factory Acts, ii. 242 c, 243 a ; 
Future possibilities, ii. 243 ft; Laissez faire 
period, ii. 242 a, 536 oft ; Post office and 
telegraphs, ii. 243 a . — Localisation of In¬ 
dustry, and Clearing syst:, London, ii. 
630 a ; effects on Competing industries, ii. 
630 a; and Divis. of Labour, ii. 628 rf; 
Mod. hist., ii. 403 rf, 404 a, 629 c; and National 
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char., ii. 629 a ; and Physical conditions: 
Climate, Geological formation, Position a»nl 
communication, means of, ii. 629 ab ; effects 
of Progress of civilisation on, ii. 630 bed .— 
Acquired advantages : Connexion and organisa¬ 
tion, ii. 629 d; Subsidiary industries, ii. 

629 d, -Mcdvl. : settlements of Foreign 

artisans, ii. 629 c ; Gilds, syst. of, ii. -103 c. - 

Mechanics of Industry, and Equilibrium, 
W. S. JiivoNS on, i. r>81 b, 749 b, ii. 720 c; 
and Total Utility, i. 581 b, ii. 720 d, 721 a. 

-Industry, Organisation of, Anc., divis. of 

employments, ii. 403 a ; Individualism and 
Socialism, views of, ii. 402 d ; Medvl., Gihls. 
Hanse, and Staple, ii. 403 c.-Mod.: Inter¬ 

dependence of trades, ii. 404 be ; Localisation 
of employments, ii. 403 d, 404 a ; Specialisation 
of labour and capital, ii. 404 be. —Pre- 
Roman Industry in Brit., Bronze .age, earlier 
Celts, iii. 186 6 ; Iron age, later Celts, iii. 186 c ; 
New Stone age, Iberians, iii. 186 a. 

Infants: Disabilities of, i. 687 d, ii. 404 d; 
Protn. of, ii. 405 a. 

Inflation: U.S.A., 1862-1879, struggle between 
iiillationists and advocates of resumption, ii. 

407 ab, iii. 298 cd. -Inflation, Great Brit, 

1797-1819, W. S. Jkvons on, ii. 406 be; and 
fluctuations of Prices, ii. 406 ab ; 1). Hicaudo 
on, ii. 405 c ; Statistics of, 1800'd821, ii.^405 d. 
Inheritance: Bonorum possessio, Koman law, 

i. 164 c; Borough Eng., to youngest son, i. 
168 c, ii. 455 b ; Code Napoleon compelled 
subdivision, iii. 203 b ; Co-parceners, i. 420 a, 

ii. 465 b, iii. 59 d, 203 a ; Dead’s part, i. 
486 b ; and Domicil, i. 6P1 d, ii, 447 d, 455 c ; 
Entail, Eng., i. 738 5-74(i <*, ii. 49 ab ; Entail, 
Scot, i. 740 d-741 6; Escheat, i. 753 d, ii. 
511 b, iii. 513 c; Inher., Estate of, ii. 408 h, 646 
d ; Fideicommissum, ii. 56 d ; Gavelkind, i. 
178 5, 420 ab, ii. 188 a, 455 b, iii. 59 d, 203 a ; 
J. B. A. Godin on, ii. 217 5 ; position of Heir, 

ii. 297 b ; Heirlooms, ii. 297 c ; Jus relictae, 
Sc. law, ii. 499 b ; Legacy, ii. 589 d, 590 a ; 
Legatum, llonian law, ii. 590 d; Legitim, Sc. 
law, ii. 692 a ; Sir H. Maine on law of, i. 
670 d; Majorat, ii. 664 a ; Minorat, ii. 
770 c ; Necessarii heredes, iii. 13 cd; Para- 
gium, iii. 59 d ; Perpetuities, rule against, 
and Thki.lusson Act, iii. 95 d, 96 a, 387 c, 
532 d; Primogeniture, derived from feuda¬ 
lism, iii. 202 d, 668 be ; Quotite disponible, 
Fr., iii. 249 5; in Roman law, i. 130 d, 
164 c, 790 a, ii. 408 c, iii. 668 d ; Succession, 
Sc. law, iii. 485 a-486 a ; Tanistry, i. 178 c, 

iii. 515 c. 

Insurance: A. de Courot on, i. 445 a ; Fire, 

ii. 410 be ; and Luck, ii. 648 cd ; C. Morris 
on, ii. 821 h\ Mutual, ii. 419 6; Salvage, 

iii. 349 d ; of Slaves, anc., ii. 409 d, —Insu¬ 
rance, Life, Actuary, i. 8 d; F. Baily on, i. 
83 a, ii. 416 5; Bonus, i. 164 d, ii. 415 d, 
417 5; Contract of, law respecting, ii. 416 
e ; and Death-rate, i. 497 cd ; Endowment 
assurances, ii. 417 d; Hist, of, ii. 411 a5; 
and Mortality tables, ii. 411 cd; calcul. of 
Premium, ii. 412 a*416 a, iiu 185 c ; Reduced 
premium, ii. 417 h ; Wager policy, iii. 634 
a. — Life Insurance Companies, Annuity 


business, ii. 418 a; and payment of Estate 
duty, ii. 418 a; Finaucial position of, ii. 410 
d, 418 b. —Insurance, Marine, and Aver- 
age, general, i. 9 c, 74 d, iii. 64 d; Bottomry, 
loan on, i. 170 be, ii. 409 d; and Canon 
law, i. 213 be, ii. 91 c; Floating policy, ii. 
91 be; Foenus nauticum, ii. 94 be, 4S0 d, iii. 
294 b; Law of, ii. 418 d; hist, of Lloyd’s, 
ii. 4p ab, 619 d; Open policy, iii. 36 b ; 
Particular average, iii. 65 a; Ristourne, 
Fr., iii. 314 d; Slip, iii. 411 C' Total loss, iii. 
64 d.—Insurance, State, in Gor., against 
Accidents, ii. 420 b - 421 c; Hist, of, and 
socialism, ii. 419 5-420 a, iii. 437 b; against 
Invaliaity and Old age, ii. 421 c- 423 a ; against 
Sickness, ii. 420 ^o. 

Integral Calculus, incth. of: ii. 423 b. 
Interdiction: Continental law, ii. 425 c; Sc. 
law, ii. 425 bed; and Eng. family Settlement, 

ii. 426 d, iii. 387 b. 

Interest: Accrue, i. 7 a; N. Bariuin on, i. 120 
ab ; elfect of Certainty, i. 251 c ; Compound, 
i. 39 c, 380 b ; rel. to Exchange, value in, ii. 

434 c; C. de S. do Montesquiku oh, ii. 809 c; J 
Proudhon aimed at abolition of, iii. 238 a ; 
Socialism, attitude of, based on D. Ricardo 

and A. Smith, ii. 434 d.-Int. and Profit, 

rate of, J. S. Mii l on, ii. 434 b; tendency to 
Minimum, ii’. 434 ab.— Int,, Rato of, in 
Banks, popular, i. 109 c, 110 b; Causes de¬ 
termining, ii. 427 a • 428 b, 436 b ; in Colonies, 
i. 324 bo; and Equilibrium of supply and 
demand, ii. 428 b ; D . Hume on variations in, 
i. 733 c, ii. 342 6 ; J. Locke on, ii. 632 c, 635 a ; 
Natural, J. Mabsie on, i. 732 d, ii. 707 6; Sir 
D. North on, iii. 24 d; and Savings, i. 7 d, 
110 d ; Scot., i. 96 ah ; J. Swift on, iii. 504 d; 
tendency to Uniformity, i. 601 a.; Variations in, 
causes of, ii, 428 be. —Int., Theory of, Absti¬ 
nence or waiting, ii. 426 c, 427 d. 428 a; and 
use of Capital as indirect meth. of Prodn., ii. 
427 b ; Exploitation, ii. 426 c, 434 c ; and value 
of Future and Present goods, ii. 427 a, iii. 220 
b; Labour, ii. 426 c ; Productivity, ii. 426 

b, 434 be, iii. 220 a ; Use, ii. 426 b. -Int. 

and Usury, St. Antoninus on, i. 43 ; St. 

Thomas Aquinas on, i. 49 ab, 479 cd, ii. 461 b, 

iii. 528 b ; Aristotle on, i. 54 d, ii. 429 d ; J. 
Bkntham’s argument, i. 131 ab, ii. 433 d; C. 
Resold on, i. 136 a; J. Calvin’s defence of, 
i. 205 bed, ii. 482 c ; J. Camerarius on, i. 208 
b, ii. 338 a ; evasion of Canon law against, i. 
213 5-214 a, 217 cd, ii. 431 d- 432 c; Sir J, Child 
on, i. 725 c, 731 a, ii. 432 d ; opposed by medvl. 
Church, i. 212 5, 217 c, 719 d, 720 5cd, ii. 431 
a ; Sir T. Culpeper (elder and younger), on, i. 
470 cd, 725 5, 730 d; F. T. De Vio on, i. 573 c ; 
T. R. Dew on, i. 573 d; Diff. between, ii. 429 
a5; J. Kck on, contractus irinus, i. 673 cd, ii. 

435 d, 663 d ; post-Constantinian Fathers on, 
li. 39 c; J. Ferrari on, ii. 53 d ; G. D. Gaito 
on, ii. 177 c; in Greek law, ii. 429 d; H. 
Grotius on, i. 656 5, ii. 266 d, 432 d ; J. Locke 
on, ii. 433 a ; M. Luther on, ii. 432 he, 653 5 ; 
S. Maffei on, ii. 436 a, 662 5; M. Mastbofini 
on, ii. 710 d; R. Maugham on, ii. 713 d ; P, 
Melanchthon on, ii. 724 c; C. MoLiNiEUS, de¬ 
fence of; ii. 432 cd, 781 d, 782 a ; examined by 
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M. Mohsk, i. 479 (I, ii. 620 h, 820 b ; Pr.ATO on, 
ii. 430 a, iii. 115 c ; S. ruFENDOUK on, iii. 241 
d\ Repeal of a(3ts against, 19th centy., ii. 433 
d ; R. C. view, ii. 435 b , 136 b ; in Roman law, 

i. 39 c, ii. 429 6, 430 b \ C. Sat.masius on, i. 
136 a, 656 d, ii. 432 d, iii. 348 h ; N. Sander 
on, iii. 351 c ; J. C. L. S. de Sismondi on, ii. 434 
d \ Pi, Smith on, ii. 433 ahe ; 11. Smith on, iii. 
425 b ; K. R. Suoden on, iii. 486 ft; Templars 
and A(iUiNAs’ view of, iii. 528 ft; A. R. .1. 
'ruuooT on, ii. 433 he ,— Int. and Usury, 
Canon law based on Roman law, ii. 430 ; 

Consurnptildes an<l fungibles, i. 393 a, ii. 
169 c, 172 d, 843 c; Damnum emergens, i. 
19 ft, 479 r.dy ii. 431 ad, 649 a ; Lucrum cessans, 

i. 49 ft, 479 cd, ii. 431 ad, 620 a, 648 735 d; 
Mora, ii. 430 d, 724 c, 813 a, iii. 8 ft; Mutuum, 

ii. 843 c ; and Partnership, ii. 620 ft, iii. 68 c; 
relative to Rank, ii. 430 d. 

Interlopers : Arguments for and against, ii. 437 
ft -438 a ; E. Ind. Co. v. Sandys, ii. 437 a ; H. 
l*AliKKii ()n, iii. 63 d ; hivoured under Protce- 
tnrato, ii. 436/^; comi)etiUon with Regulated and 
other trading Companies, ii. 436 caI, iii. 276 o. 
International Coinage: Commissions on, 
resiilts of, ii. 440 d, 441 a ; and Decimal 
syst., ii. Ill he.', and Latin Union, ii. 440 
d\ (1. S(\\nnKFr on, iii. 360 d. 

International Law: Agents and instr. of war¬ 
fare, ii. 411 d ; Angarie, droit d\ i. 40 a; 
Decl. of Pari.s, i. 521 c, ii. 446 a .; Diplomacy, 

ii. 143 ft ; Embargo, i. 695 d ; Enemy good.s 
or propeu ty on land, i. 715 a, ii. 441ft; Enemy 
goods at sea, maritime capture, i. 715 a, ii. 
444 c; lOnemy jwrsons, position of, ii, 444 a; 
Eipiality, doctrine of, ii. 443 ft; H. Grotius 
on, ii. 265 c, 498 c ; J us gentium, ii. 197 d - 499 a; 
Licen.se.s, ii. 604 d ; Naturalization and 
Jurissdiction, ii. 442 c; Neutral Markets, 

iii. 16 he ; Neutral Property, iii. 16 d ; 
Origin of, ii. 441 d ; Paper blockade, i. 520 
r, ii. 416 a, iii. 58 be ; Pre-emption, iii. 184 d ; 
Search, right of, iii. 370 ft; territorial 
Sovereignty, ii. 442 ft, iii. 418 d ; T. Twiss on, 

iii. 596 (i ; War, preliminaries of, ii. 443 d. - 

International Law, Neutral States, and 
Blockade, effeetive, i. 57 156 abc, 397 a, 

520 e, ii. 415 <f-416 ft, iii. 58 ft; Contraband 
tra«le, i. 398 d, ii. 415 cd ; Maritime eajiture, 

ii. 445 ft; Position of, ii. 441 d, 415 n\ Un¬ 
neutral service, ii. 116 ft.—International 
Law, Private, Amendment of, ii. 449 a ; 
Bankrupt^, ii. 448 cd ; (\apacity, ii. 147 bc\ 
Contract, Limitation, and Tort, i. 387 c, ii. 
105 (•, 148 ft, 60S ft ; Domicil and Nationality, 

, i. 387 r, ii. 105 ft, 417 nft; Foreign judgments 
and procedure, i. 387 e, ii. 105 d, 448 d, 449 a ; 
Marriage and divorce, i. 631 d, ii. 105 ftc, 447 
cd \ Minors ami lunatics, ii. 447 c ; Property 
an<l Will, i. 387 ft, 631 d, ii. 105 cd, 417 d, 
455 c .—International Law, Recognition, 
of Belligerency, ii. 443 d, iii. 269 <L270 ft ; of 
new form of Gov., iii. 269 ft; of national Inde¬ 
pendence, ii. 412 a, iii. 269 ctf; of Insurgency, 

iii. 270 ft. 

International Trade: J. K. Cairnks on, ii. 450 
a, 151 (I; Continental theory, ii. 451 a; and 
Cost, Comparative, i. 434 ftc, ii. 450 6 ; Eng. 


tlieory, and Free Trade, ii. 143 451 a ; 

Good and evil results of, ii. 450 c; advantage 
of consists in Import.^, ii. 450 ft; and Labour 
and Capital, diific. of movement, ii. 450 a ; J. 
S. Mill on, i. 604 a, ii. 450 a-451 a, 761 d ; 
functions of Money in, i. 604 a, ii. 450 d ; and 
price of Precious metals, D. Hume on, ii. 
342 c ; and Protn., iii. 235 c?, 236 a ; Reci¬ 
procity theory, ii. 13ft, 145 d, iii. 267 d, 268 
oc, 299 d ; W. N. Senior on, iii. 378 c; P. 
Verhi on, iii. 619 ft. 

International Value : J. E. Cairnes on, ii. 451 
hd ; elfects of Competition, ii. 452 ft; and 
Cost of Prodn., ii. 451 c; and Demand, i. 
748 a, ii. 451 cd ; W. S. Jevons on, ii. 452 be ; 

J. S. Mill on, ii. 348 c, 451 ^^452 c, 761 c\ 
elfects of extension of Jrade, ii. 452 a. 

International Working Men’s Assoc.: Anar¬ 
chism and M. Bakounin, i. 38 d, 39 a, ii. 
453 ah\ Hist, of, ii. 452 d-463 c, 667 a; and 

K. Marx, ii. 152 d, 70\d\ and Socialism, 
scientilic, i. 361 d, ii. 453 a, iii. 133 be) and 
Eng. Trade Unions, ii. 453 abc. 

Intestate Succession : i. 14 d, 603 cd ; Antiquity 
of, iii. 667 a ; Erig. law, ii. 455 ft; Roman 
law, i. 164 c. 

Investment: Aleatory, i. 31 ft; Foreign, of 
U.K., statistics, ii. 100 aft ; in Foreign under¬ 
takings, ii. 457 ft; in Land Banks, i. 108 a; 
elfects of, and Luxury, ii. 654 ftc; in existing 
enterprises, elfects on Money Market, ii, 457 
ft; limited by Property, ii. 456 c ; and 
Savings, ii. 456 ed. 

Ireland, ocon. condition of: Sir F. Brewster on, i, 
178 ; Sir R. J. Kane on, ii. .501 a; T. 

Nkwenham on, iii. 17 c; E. Wakefield on, iii. 
647 ct7. 

“Iron law” of Wages : Fallacy of. ii. 17 d ; F. 
Lassallb on, i. 337 d, ii. 204 ft, 567 d., 568 a, 
iii. 432 ; K. J. Rodukrtus on, i. 337 d, iii. 

318 ft ; F. Vidal on, ii. 157 ft, iii. 621 c. 

IsKLiN, I.: on Impot Unique, ii. 460 a ; inll. of 
F. Qliesnay on, ii. 200 ft, 459 d, 

Tsnard, a. N., on Mathematical Meth.: ii. 460 

he, 

IsoLA, F.: on exceptions to Free Trade, ii. 460 
c ; on Intrinsic Value of Money, ii. 460 c. 
Italian Sch. of Economists : St. Antoninus on 
Wealth, ii. 461 ftc; St. Thomas Aquinas on 
Usury, ii. 461 ft; and Austrian Sch., ii. 468 
d‘, B. Bkcoaria on Divis. of Labour, ii. 
464 a ; G. Botkro on Population, ii. 462 a ; 
A. Broooia on priiic. of Taxation, ii. 463 ft; 
p. Carafa on Taxation, ii. 461 d ; B. Davan-* 
ZATi on Curr., ii. 462 ft; and Distr. of 
wealth, ii. 464 ft; Eclecticism, 18th centy., ii. 
461 ft; E. Ferrara on Rent and Value, ii. 
466 c; F. GalIani on Curr. and Free Trade, 
ii. 462 ft, 463 a ; A. (tEnove.si on Merc. Syst., 
ii. 463 a ; and Greniers d’abondance, ii. 462 
d \ F. Guicciardini on Taxation, ii. 481 d\ 
and .socijil condition of Italy, ii. 465 ac ; N. 
Macchiavelli on Gov., ii, 461 d ; A. Messedaglia 
on Population, ii. 467 c ; Mod. developments, 
ii. 468 be; and Optimism, ii. 465 d ; G, Ortes 
oil Capital and Population, ii. 464 d, 465 ft ; 
F. Petrarcli on Gov., ii. 461 c; and P. E., 
lauded property syst., ii. 469 a; and agrarian 
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Protn., ii. 463 a ; P. L. E. Rossi on P. E., ii. 
466 h ; G. Scaruffi on Bimetallism, ii. 462 h \ 
A. Seiiiu on International Trade and Money, 
ii. 462 c; compd. with Socialists of the Chair, 
ii. 464 c ; theory of Value, ii. 463 cd. 

Jakob, L. H. von, follower of A. Smith : ii. 471 c. 
Jannet, C. : on Meth. of P. E., ii. 471 d, 472 a ; 
Socialism, ii. 472 a, 

Jenkin, H. C. K : on Consumers’ Rent, ii. 473 
o; Curves, demand, and supply, ii. 473 6c; 
Functions, illnstn. of demand and price, ii. 

473 a ; Higglingof market, ii. 304 d, 305 a; 
Supply and demand, law of, ii. 473 6c; Tiine- 
laboiir syst., ii. 473 c. 

Jennings, R. : on Dimin. Utility, law of, ii. 474 
a ; expression of econ. theories by Figures, ii. 

474 6 ; Luxury, ii. 474 a \ Satiable wants, 
law ot; ii. 583 d ; Taxation on employment 
of men, ii. 174 6. 

Jkvons, W. S. : on Alternative stan. of value, i. 
36 a ; Appreciation of stan., i. 45 6; T. C. 
IUnfield’s anticipation of his views, i. 91 c, ii. 
583 d ; on Bimetallism, i. 36 a, 147 cd, 148 
d, 149 6, ii. 476 cd ; Competition, i. 378 c; 
Consumption, utility as foundation of, i. 393 
d ; Deductive Meth., i. 524 ii. 476 a, 746 
d ; invd. phrase “ Degree of utility,'* i. 636 

а, ii. 583 6 ; on Diffic. of attainment, i. 681 

б, 582 a ; Dimin. utility, law of, ii. 583 6; 

Distance in time, i. 592 d ; Econ. sci., as 
caloulus of human satisfactions, ii. 477 c; 
Equilibrium and Mechanics of Industry, i. 
581 6, 749 6, ii. 720 c ; Exchange, i. 766 6c, iu 
477 caI ; Factory Acts, ii. 477 a, iii. 297 c; 
Final utility an<l value, i. 378 c, 393 d, 766 
6, ii. 69 d, 60 d, 691 ; Gov., functions of, i. 

194 6; Graphic Meth., ise of, ii. 253 hd\ 
Indifference, law of, ii. 387 d, 477 d, 683 c; 
Inductive Meth., ii. 476 a6; Inflation, Great 
Brit., 1797-1819, ii. 406 he ; International 
value, ii. 452 he ; Intrinsic value, ii. 466 a ; 
Labour, ii. 516 a ; Laissez faire, ii. 536 cd ; 
Logical meth., ii. 475 d, 476 a, 637 c-638 6; 
Mathematical Meth., ii. 476 6c, iii. 136 d; 
ell’ects of 2-si(led Monopoly, i. 760 a ; Multi¬ 
plication of Services and Divis. of Labour, 

ii. 828 6 ; Periodicity of Crises and sunspots, 
tentative hypothesis, i. 461 d, 467 a6, ii. 263 
6, 349 d, 476 c ; his formula for Price of corn, 

iii. 498 c ; on Restms. on Labour, empirical 
char, of, iii. 296 d ; State control, dist. fr. State 
management, ii. 477 a ; Tabular stan., i. 472 
6, ii. 476 c, iii. 609 6, 510 cd, 511 a; Trade 
Unions, i. 760 a, ii. 477 6; Utility, direct 
and indirect, ii. 389 6; Value as cause of 
wages, ii. 478 a ; Wages, doctr. of Fr. Sch., 
ii. 158 a. 

Jews : enmity of medvl. Barons, ii. 479 d ; atti¬ 
tude of Church, ii. 480 6, 481 a; Expulsion fr. 
Eng., ii. 481 6, 730 6; superseded by Italian 
money-lenders, i. 342 c, iL 481 6,638 d ; King’s 
cattle, ii. 606 d; dependence on King, ii. 479 
6; Poor-relief among, iii. 160 c- 162 6 ; orga¬ 
nised by Richard I., ii. 479 a\ Royal usurers, 
before 1194, ii. 478 d, 638 d, iii. 462 a ; results of 

Eklward T.'s laws against Usury, ii. 480 6c.- 

Jews, Houses for converted, and Edward I., 
ii. 483 cd ; Henry IIT.’s i)rovision for, ii. 483 6. 


—Jews, Justices of, and Exchequer, ii. 481 
d ; Executive functions, ii. 482 c ; Fiscal func¬ 
tions, ii. 482 6; Judicial functions, ii. 482 a; 
Status, ii. 482 d. 

Johnson, S. ; on Commerce, ii. 485 «, iii. 320 
be ; Excise, i. 789 a ; Middleman, ii. 485 6 ; 
transition from a Natural to a Moneyed econ¬ 
omy, ii. 485 6. 

Joint Family, Ind. : ii. 486 a. 

Joint Pioducts: special case of, By-Products, 

i. 197 c ; J. S. Mill on value ox, ii. 485 d; 
conditions determining Value, ii. 486 d. 

Jones R. : on Dimin. returns, law of, ii. 490 c ; 
import nee of Experience, ii. 490 6 ; and early 
Eng. Historical ^ch., ii. 491 a, iii. 276 d ; on 
primitive P.E., ii. 490 d ; Bent, i. 734 c, ii. 
310 cd, 490 c ; crit. of D. Ricardo, i. 734 c, ii. 
490 6c, iii. 276 d. 

JouuDAN, A.: on Econ. Sci. in rel. to sci. of 
law, ii. 491 c; econ. functions of State, ii. 491 
6 . 

Journeyman: Compagnonnages or Journey¬ 
men's societies, i. 367 d, ii. 212 c, 492 6c, iii. 
93 d ; rel. to Gilds, i. 430 a, ii. 491 d, 492 a ; 
Medvl. position of, ii. 491 d; Mod. survivals, 

ii. 492 a. 

JovKLLANOs, G. M. de : on Enclosures, ii. 493 c ; 
Free Trade in corn, ii. 493 c; Oremiog or 
Span, craft gilds, ii. 493 6. 

Jury: Gist, of, Eng., ii. 496 a, iii. 270 c; Scot., 

ii. 497 a. -Jury, Mod. practice, Eng., ii. 496 

c ; Scot., ii. 496 d. 

Jus gentium: Generally accepted priuc. of right, 

ii. 266 6, 498 a; International Law, ii. 266 6, 
498 c.-—^us gentium dist. fr. Jus naturale, 
by Ecclesiastical writers, ii. 498 6; by Roman 
jurists, ii. 498 a. 

Jus naturae, Jus naturale. Natural law or right: 
St. Thomas Aquinas on, i. 48 6, ii. 498 6, 499 
a ; Aristotee on, ii. 498 a; Canon Law on, 

i. 212 a; H. Gbotius on, ii. 266 6c, 498 c; J. 
Locke on, ii. 634 6, iii. 231 d; N. Malk- 
BKANCHE on, u. 665 d; and Mark syst., ii. 
693 d; Physiocrats’ theory of, ii. 497 c, 665 
d, iii. 104 d, 311 d; dist. fr. Positive law, 

iii. 171 a; S. Pufbndorf on, iii. 241 6 ; G. 
Vico on, iii. 620 d ; C. von Wolff on, iii. 671 6c. 

JusTi, J. II. G. von; on Finances, ii. 500 a; 
earliest systematic writer on P.E. in Ger., ii. 
199 d, 499 d. 

Kant, I,: on Evolution, il 602 6; Silver the 
best money, ii. 502 a ; compd. with A. Smith, 

ii. 501 c ; on Society, ii. 501 d. 

Kartell or Trust; i. 229 c. 

Kelley, W. D. ; on Curr.,^ ii. 603 6 ; Protn., 
U.S.A., ii. 503 a, 

Krrsskboom, W., on Life tables: i. 657 6, ii. 
604 6. 

Kind, payments in: Barter, ii. 504 cd; 
Metayage, ii. 504 d ; J. S. Mill on, ii. 505 a ; 
A. Smith on, ii. 504 d, 506 a ; Truck syst., 
ii. 504 d, 538 a, iii. 586 a. 

Kino, C., opposition to treaty of Utrecht (1713): 
ii. 505 a6. 

Kino, G. : on Population, Statistics cf, ii. 320 
d, 505 c-506 a ; on Price of corn and deficient 
harvest, ii. 506 6. 
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Ki.ock, K., on Taxation : Fines on criminals, ii. 

508 b ; Proj>ortional, i. 50S c. * 

Kiiaus, C. J., follower of A. Smith : ii. 513 
iii. 363 d. 

Labour : Agent of Prodn., i. 21 be, iii. 214 ah ; 
Assoe. of, A. PKii[)louiKii on, iii. 93 d ; disL fr. 
Capital, ii. .51.5 c ; Children’s, under Factory 
syst., i. 278 h ; Combination of, J. S. Mii.i. 
on, ii. 7.53 d\ a< Commodity, E. BukivK on, 

i. 19.5 a ; Cost of, and wages, T. Brassey on, 

i. 176 d; Curr., K. J. Rodbkktus on, iii. 317 
d \ Labour Department, hist, and functions, 

ii. 519 hc \ D. Diderot on, i. 578 c \ a Dis¬ 
commodity, ii. 516 a, 691 h, iii. 382 a ; Dis- 
phuamumt of, Conversion of Arable into 
raslure, i. 49 d ; and Distance in time, i. 
593 be ; If. If. Gossem on tiieory of, ii. 232 
bc \ I). Hume on, ii. 311 d ; Iminhcrant, ii. 
101 b, 358 f -359 d ; law of Incre.asc of, J. S. 
MiiJi on, ii. 758 d ; W. S. Jkvons on, ii. 516 
a ; d. Locke on, ii. 516 br, 634 c ; J. U. 
M'Culloch on, ii. 615 be , 516 a; Marginal, 
and beni'lits of prodn., i. 697 c ; Required, 1). 
Ricardo on, iii. 307 c ; J. B. Say on, ii. 615 
d; W. N. Senior on, ii. 515 d, 516 a; A. 
Smith on, ii. 515 bn; Transferability of, W. 
BAOEiior and P.E., Postulates of, iii. 148 c; 

J, Tucker on, iii. 589 b; prodn. of Utility, 
i. 358 a, ii. 516 b, iii. 217 c ; as source of Value, 

K. Marx on, i. 763 cd, ii. 705 a. -Bureau of 

Labour, iii. 312 d, 313 a ] Eng., i. 193 a; 

Switz., i. 193 a ; U.S.A., i. 193 b. -Labour 

and Capital, AntithesiM, fallacy of Co-opera¬ 
tive view, i. 706 b, ii. 518 c; re.al as reg.ards 
Distr., i. 600 d, ii, 517 d; Earnings of 
management a species of wages, i. 668 b, ii. 
517 considerations against use of: func.tions 
of Employer in mod. industry, i. 706 a , ii. 
517 a ; errors resulting fr., and Factory 
Acts, ii. 518 6; unreal us regards Prodn., ii. 
617 c; Socialism, fallacy in view, ii. 518 d ; 

errors resulting from, and Strikes, ii. 518 b. - 

Labour Disputes, and Apprenticeship, 
Statute of, i. 46 c; Arbitration and Con¬ 
ciliation, i. 51 b , 384 d-385 c, 389 abe , iii. 
239 be , 559 a . —Division of Labour, Argu¬ 
ments for and .against, i. 610 aft; C. Barhaok 
on, i. 76 6, 609 ft; G. B. Beccaria on, i. 127 
d, ii. 464 a ; coincident with creation of 
Capital, i. 60S d ; dist. fr. Combination of 
Labour, i. 608 c; Dangers of, i. 609 c ; .and 
elfeetiveness or Eflicieucy, i. 609 a , 684 c ; 
and Free Trade, ii. 144 a; and Industrial 
revolution, ii. 400 c ; and Tnterdep«*ndence of 
industries, i. 409 d , 610 ft, ii. 401 be ; and 
Localisation of Industry, ii. 628 d; A. 
11. MuMiER on, ii. 827 d ; and Multiplication 
of Servictis, W. S. Jkvon.s and R. Whatki.y 
on, ii. 828 ft ; Sir W. rinTY on, iii. 101 6; 
Plato on, iii. 114 ft; appl. to Poor relief, i. 
266 d ; and Productivity, i. 609 ft ; A. Smith 
on, i. 409 ft, 609 aft, iii. 413 6; and Subsidiary 
industries, i. 609 a; and Warehousing 
syst., iii. 657 d .—Etticiency of Labour, 
oirects of Certainty on, i. 251 c. —Elements 
la: Diligence, i. 685 aft; Pliysical vigour, i. 

d-684 a ; Skill, i. 684 a-685 a.-Labour 


Excliange, R. Owen’s, and experiment in Com¬ 
munism at New Harmony, i. 365 ftc, ii. 520 d, 
521 a ; and proposal for Curr. based on 
labour, ii. 520 d, 522 be, iii. 50 d ; and 
Federal Co - operation, ii. 521 be ; and 
doctrine of labour as source of Wealth, ii. 
520 ft.—Labour Exchange Notes, causes 
of Failure, ii. 522 be ; Hist, of, ii. 522 ft ; Princ. 

on wh. based, ii. 522 ft.-Female Labour, 

effects, ii. 50 ft ; 18th centy., ii. 49 c; ejects of 
Factory Syst., ii. 49 d ; Statistics, 1895-1907 

ii. 49 d, 50 a. -Forced I^abour, Disadv., ii. 

96 d, 99 a; anc. Egypt, ii. 97 ft.-Corvee: 

iiio<l. Egypt, i. 433 d, ii. 97 d, 98 iii. 617 ft; 
and Prestation, Fr., i. 433 he, ii. 97 c, iii. 
188 ft; and Suez Canal, i. 433 d, ii. 98 d,— 
Foreign Labour, Baking trade, ii. 101 c ; 
Boot trade, ii. 101 d ; Cabinet-making, ii. 102 
a ; Cheap, arguments for and against, ii. 103 a- 
105 a ; Superior ckasses of, econ. view, ii. 102 

d ; 'failoring, ii. 102 ft.-Hours of Labour, 

Colonies, ii. 331 ah; Econ. view of, ii. 333 
e ; Eight Hours’ day, Australia, i. 688 ae, 
689 d, ii. 333 c, 334 a ; aud Factory Acts, 

ii. 333 d, 585 d; Medvl., J. E. T. Rooers’ 
theory, ii. 333 c; Rcgnln, under Elizabeth, ii. 
333 d; K. J. Rodbertus on, iii. 317 c; in 

Utopia, i. 362 d, ii. 333 d, 817 c, iii. C02 d, - 

Labour, Mobility of, r<;.strd. by Custom, ii. 
525 be ; between Employments, ii. 525 d, 526 
a ; under Industrial regime, ii. 525 e ; between 
Localities, ii. 450 a, 526 ft; J, S. Mir.r. on, ii, 
525 d ; A. Smith on, ii. 525 d ; F. A. Walker 
on, iii. 145 d. —Labour, Organisation of, 

ii. 519 a; C. Babraue on, i. 76 he; J. J. L. 
Blanc .ami, i. 65 c, 153 d ; Bourse du travail, 
i. V\d; F. F. La Faukllk on, ii. 532 ftc.— 
Productive and Unproductive Labour, T. 
Chalmers on, i. 256 ft, iii. 210 ft ; F. B. W. 
Hermann on, iii. 219 e; A. Marshall on, iii, 
210 ft; J. R. M'Cullooh on, ii. 653 d, iii. 210 
ft, 217 e, 218 ft; Merc. Sch. on, iii. 217 c ; J. 
S. Mill on, i. 358 a, ii. 7.57 a, 758 d, iii. 210 
a, 217 aft, 218 c-219 ft; ami Personal Services, 
or immaterial Goods, ii. 230 ft, iii. 96 ft-97 a, 
382 be ; Physiocrats on, iii. 10(5 aft, 108 a, 209 
cd, 217 d ; W. Roscher on, iii. 219 ad; J. B. 
Say on, iii. 210 a, 218 ft; W. N. Senior on, 

iii. 210 ft, 219 ft; A. Smith on, i. 358 a, iii. 
209 d, 217 d, 218 aft, 414 d ; and Temperance, 

A. pREXTit E on, iii. 185 d, -Rent, Labour, 

and Black Death, i. 28 c, 152 ft, 261 a, 407 
a; Commutation of, effect on Manor as econ. 
unit, i. 28 c, 152 ft, 407 a, ii. 28 ft, 54 d, 685 d- 
686 <•, iii. 2S7 a, 625 he .—Restrictions on 
Labour, Apprenticeship, iii. 298 a; Boy¬ 
cotting, i. 175 c; Empirical char, of, W. 8 . 
Jrvons on, iii. 296 d ; Factory Acts, i. 278 
cd, ii. 5 cd, 400 d, 624 d, iii. 296 c, 297 ah ; 
H. Fawcett on, iii. 297 ft; and econ. eoncep- 
tioii of Freedom, iii. 296 ac ; Gilds, ii. 709 c, 

iii. 297 d ; atLitiule of Laissez faire Sch., iii. 

296 be; W. Roscheu on, iii. 297 ft, 298 a ; Shop 
Honrs Acts, ii. 334 a, iii. 297 c ; Strikes, iii. 297 
d, 298 a ; Trade Unions, ii. 536 d, 537 a, 56. 

297 (/.—Right to Labour, J. J. L. Blanc’s 
A teliers Nationaux, i. 66 a, iii. 312 a; P. 
F. Boncerk on, i. 163 ft; C. Fourier on. iii. 
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311 d, 312 a ; conipd. Avith Physiocrats’ droit 
de travailler, iii. 61 a, 311 d; and Socialism, 
iii. 312 6c, 432 c; assistance of Unemployed, 
iii. 312 be, — Labour, Skilled, dist. fr. 
Capital, ii. 516 c, 527 be ; as Fixed capital, 
A. Smith on, ii. 627 6; Increase of, and 
industrial development, ii. 527 c, 528 d; effect 
of Machinery, ii. 527 d-528 c ; and Unskilled, 
ii. 526 (7, 527 a .—Labour Statutes, Medvl., 
ii. 629 (d>cd ; Mod., ii. 531 ahe ; under Tudors, 

ii. 240 dy 241 a, 530 abed, 591 6.-Labour 

as measure of Value, T. K. Malthus on, i. 
562 c, ii. 674 6 ; and scientific Socialism, iii. 
432 d ,—Labour as source of Wealth, Sir T. 
More in Utopia on, ii. 818 a; Sir W. Vktty 
on, ii. 818 a, iii. 100 6; A. Smith on, iii. 145 
6, 377 d, 413 6. 

Labourer ; condition of, 18tli centy., R. (’anth.lon 
on, i. 215 c.—Tjaboiirer, legal rel. to Employer, 
i. 706 d, ii. 523 6-524 c, 538 a ; Statutes de¬ 
fining, ii. 524 c-525 6.-^Labourer, Medvl., and 

Allotment, i. 32 c; and Canon Law, i. 212 6. 
Lacroix, K. de: on Free Trade, ii. 632 a : on 
Taxation, ii. 531 d, 

Laisse/. Faire: K. L. de V. de P. d’ Aroenson on, 
i. 52 d, ii. 339 a, 534 d ; VV. Baoeiiot on, ii. 536 
c ; F. Bastiat on, ii. 289 a ; J. Bkntham on, i. 
133 6, ii, 535 cd ; P. BoisouiLLhOHRT on, ii. 
634 c ; F. Bovvkn on, il. 539 ei ; J. Huioht on, 

i. 179 6 ; E. Burke on, i. 195 6 ; J. E. (Jairnes 
on, i. 194 c, ii. 536 6, 537 a; H, C. Caret on, 

ii. 539 G ; T. Cari-yle on, i. 227 d ; C. B. di 

Cavouii on, i. 237 d ; R. Cobden on, i. 316 6 ; 
and Consumption, i. 394 d, 395 a ; and 
Doctrinaire, i. 623 c, iii. 146 a ; E. Doc- 
petiaux on, i. 645 6 : P. S. Dupont on, i. 
653 G ; in Ephdm^rides, ii. 534 d ; and 
Evolution, IL SPKNCi'.it on, i. 482 a; B. 
Franklin on, ii. 129 ; and Free Trade 

movement, ii. 535 d ; J. C. M. V. de Gournay 
on, ii. 156 c, 230 a, 534 6, iii. 105 a; period, 
19tli centy., and Gov. Rejruln. of Industry, 
ii. 242 a, 636 ab\ and Historical Sch., i. 
286 c, iii. 146 c ; and Humanism, ii. 339 a; 
W. S. Jevons on, ii. 536 ed ; J. Lalor on, ii. 
641 6; F. Lassalle on, ii. 667 d\ F. Lb 
Gkndrb on, ii. 534 6c, 692 a; T. E. Clilfe 
Leslie on, ii. 636 hd ; and Manchester Sch., 
i. 237 d, ii. 679 a, iii. 146 6 ; B. Manobvillb 
oil, i. 732 6, ii, 535 ah ; and Merc. Syst., ii. 
727 a; J. S. Mill on, i. 194 c, ii. 762 d ; 
Objections to, i. 380 a ; Physiocrats on, ii. 
6346-535a, iii. 105 a, 367a; and Protestantism, 
i. 285 ad ; D. Ricardo on, ii. 535 c ; W. N. 
Senior on, iii. 379 6 ; J. C. L. S. de Sismondi on, 

i. 286 c, iii. 408 d ; A. Smith on, ii. 339 a, 
535 6; Span. Sch. on, ii. 120 d, iii. 451 cd ; 
and Strikes, ii. 537 a; W. T, Thornton on, 

ii. 536 c; and legisl. by Trade Unions, ii. 
636 d, 537 a ; and legisl. on Wages, ii. 536 d, 
— -Laissez Faire in Amer., Early Sch. on, ii. 
639 c; New Sch., ii. 639 d-540 6 ; Orthodox 
Sch., ii. 639 ah. — Laissez Faire, Legislative 
interference with, in Amer., ii. 540 c; Contract, 
ii. 638 d ; Education, ii. 538 c ; payment of 
wages in Kind, ii. 638 a; Post-office 
monopoly, ii. 638 a; Railways, ii. 538 6; 
Rent and Allotment, ii. 538 c ; Shipping laws. 


ii. 637 d; laws on Town life, ii. 637 6.— 
Laissez Faire Sch., i. 735 6 ; confused art and 
sci. of P.E., iii. 296 6, 367 a; attitude to 
Restrns. on Labour, iii. 296 6c ; oompd. with 
Socialists of tfie Chair, iii. 438 a. 

Laloii, j. : oil inilux of Gold, 1862, iL 541 a ; 
I^aissez faire, ii. 541 6. 

Land : as Agent of Prodn., i. 21 6c, iii. 218 d, 
214 a ; Bocland, i. 36 d, 160 d, ii. 94 d, 300 d, 
509 6; Cojiyhold, Enfranchisement of, i. 
422 6, 717 6 ; Distr. of, W. Be* l on, i. 129 6c ; 
Eminent Domain, ii. 545 c; jlutail, i. 7386, 

ii. 49 a, 646 a; and F^s, the three, ii. la; 
and Fair Rents, ii. 1 d, 12 6 ; and Feudalism, 

i. 73f 6, ii. 643 6, 545 d ; Folkland, i. 35 6, 
160 d, ii. 94 d 509 6; Fr. .syst. of inher., 
objections to, li. 815 c; as basis of Gov., J. 
Harrington’s Oemna, ii. 290 c; Irish, and 
Griffith’s valuation, ii. 263 6; econ. Impor¬ 
tance of, ii. 545 6 ; Life tenant, present position 
of, i. 739 6c, 755 a; Mobilisatitm of laud, IT. 
FoNi ukDE on, ii. 95 a; public loans on 
security of. Mortgage Banks, ii. 823 ah ; 
small quant, of Jet out as substitute for Poor 
relief, i. 756 6; Public, U.S.A., origin and 
disposal of, ii. 553 c; conveyance of, Release, 

iii. 280 a; most satisfactory source of Revenue, 

ii. 67 c; and Sale, free, ii. 2 he ; Sale of, 
Vendor and purchaser, iii. 617 c-618 a ; 
Servitudes and Easements, i. 668 c, ii. 546 6c, 

iii. 381 d ; Settlement, i. 739 a, iii. 386 d ; 
IT. F. K. vom Stein and sale of, iii. 478 c; 
Tenant right in, iii. 529 c ; Tenement, iii. 
529 d ; Transference of rights in, ii. 646 d, 
547 a.— Land syst. in Amern. Colonies, 
rights of Indians, ii. 657 d ; New Eng., small 
freeholds and village communities, ii. 
559 abc ; Quit rent, ii. 557 c; tenure by 
Socage, ii. 656 d\ Sub-grants, ii. 657 a; 
Virginia, large holdings, ii. 568 bed, 626 c.— 
Land Banks : Advantages, i. 107 d, ii. 823 d ; 
J. Asgill^s scheme, i. 179 c, ii. 564 d ; Austro- 
Hungary, i. 108 ,c ; rivalry with Bank of Eng., 

i. 257 a6, ii. 664 6 ; N. Baubon’s, i. 119 a, 

120 d, ii. 564 ; assoc, of Borrowers, Ger., i. 

107 a, ii. 822 cd ; J. Bkiscob’s scheme, i. 179 c, 

ii. 564 c; H. Chamberlen’s scheme, i. 257 ah, 
ii. 563 rf-564 c; F. Cradockb’s proposal, i. 
4/>l a, iii. 682 a ; Crddit Foncier, Fr., i. 108 6, 
454 bed, ii. 823 c; J. Guay on, 18th centy., ii. 
257 c; assoc, of Lenders, Ger., i. 108 a, ii. 823 a ; 
F. W. Raiffeisen’s syst., iii. 261 cd , 366 a; 
C. E. Royer on, iii. 331 d, 332 a ; 17th centy. 
schemes, ii. 564 cd ; under State control, Ger., 
i. 108 d , ii. 822 c-823 6; conditions of Success, 

i. 107 d .—^Land Companies and Colonisation, 

ii. 544 6 ; Financial agencies, ii. 644 c; and 
Mines, ii. 644 6c.'— Crown Lands, in 
Colonies, i. 324 a, 469 c; Foreshore, i. 
469 6, ii. 107 ah ; and Forfeiture, i. 469 c, ii. 
119 c; in Middle Ages, i. 469 a.—Land, 
Ecclesiastical, in Middle Ages, protected against 
Alienation, i. 282 a; superior Cultivation of, 

i. 282 d ; subject to Scutage, i. 282 c, - 

Holdings of Land, Anglo-Saxon syst., ii. 820 
a; I7tli centy., G. King’s estimate, ii. 320 d ; 
effect of Napoleonic wars, ii. 321 d ; Statistics, 

ii. 321 ac, 822 ac.—Effects of Enclosures, 
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ICtli centy., ii. 320 c; 18th ccnty., ii. 321 6. 

-Large, Advantages of, i. 471 ii. 322 a, 

402 a \ A. Smith on, ii. 322 d ; A. Younh on, 
ii. 322 d, —-Small, in Fr., Arguments for, ii. 
815 i?, 816 a; Statistics of, ii. 815 ahc ,—Land 
Legisl., Irish, causes of Agrarian trouble, ii. 

547 ^^.548 c; Encumbered Estates Acts, ii. 

548 d, 549 a; W. N. Hancock on, ii. 278 d\ 
conversion of Tenant into Proprietor, i. 179 6, 

ii 519 d-550 6, iii. 529 d, -Suggestions for 

lleform; Compensation, ii. 547 6; F’s, the 
three, ii. 547 5c, 549 5c; Land, Nationalisa¬ 
tion of, ii. 517 c ; multiidication of Proprietors, 
ii. 517 he. —Land, Nationalisation of, and 
Compensation, i. 376 c, ii. 547 c, 551 <i, 552 
a ; P. E. l)ovi5 on, i. 636 a ; T. Evans on, i. 
757 rt ; and Fixity of tenure, ii. 552 he. ; TT. 

proposal, ii. 513 </, 553 a5, Hi. 106 c, 
222 c; and Increment, the unearned, as subject 
for taxation, ii. 382 (/, 550 d-5515; J. S. Mill’s 
proposal, ii. 383 5, 551 c, 763 5 ; Results of, 
ii. 552 d ; and I). Ricardo’s doctrine of Rent, 
ii. 551 rt ; T. Si’knce on, i. 736 ct, iii. 453 c ; M. 

K. L. WAr.RAS on, iii. 654 a. -Land, Owner- 

si j ip or Property in, Absolute, Roman law of, 
ii. 543 a ; Colduiai lan<ls, i. 324 a ; Common, 
ii. 542 d, 513 a ; and Communism, T. Spkncb 
on, iii. 453 c ; Divided, ii. 2 ed ; in Eng. law, i. 
754 d; Equality of, Plato on, iii. 115 5; 
Private, and single tax, ill. 404 5c; Re¬ 
mainder, iii. 281 a.-Land, and Peasant 

proprietors, ii. 424 c, 519 d, iii. 83 5-85 a, 
303 rt, 411 c, 473 c; and division in Fr., 
Morcelleinent, ii. 814 d. —Land Registra¬ 
tion, i. 199 d, 200 a, ii. 547 «, iii. 351 a, 681 
d; Acts of 1862 and 1875, reasons for failure, 
ii. 5.55 5c; Enrolments, statute of, ii. 551 d; 
in Fr., ii. 554 c ; ajnl multiplication of Pro¬ 
prietors, ii. 556 5 ; importance to land 'I’ransfer, 

ii. 513 d, 554 5 ; land Transfer by, Sir R. 
Touukns’ Act^ ii. 554 d, iii. 550 d, 551 «; A, 
Yauranton on, iii. 681 d. - Land Tax, 
App<uUoMe(l and rated, iii. 520 d\ Eng., 1692- 
1797, ii. 560 5 ; Incidence of, ii. 561 c ; Nicolai 
on, ill papal states, iii. 21 a; W. OuiLViE on, 

iii. 34 d ; W. Prrr’s plan for redeuiptiou of, ii. 

560 d.-Land Tenures, Alod, i, 35 ii. 

52 5, 304 c, 557 d ; Rode, i. 128 ; Benefice, 

i. 130 a; Cons, Fr., 18tU centy., i. 237 d; 
Copyhold, i. 422 5, 544 5, 717 5, ii. 28 6, 543 
5, ,516 (/, iii. 625 c; Coinage, i. 426 d; 
Cottiers, i. 439 /><•, ii. 139 d ; Day work, i. 
485 d ; Land, Domaino coiigeable, Brittany, 

ii. 514 d; Drengage, i. 641 a ; Extraneus, i. 
798 d ; Fealty, ii. 43 cd) ; Fee Simple, ii. 48 
d, 557 c; Fee 'J\iil, ii. 48 d; Feod, ii. 52 h ; 
Feudal, ehar. and .advant.ages, i. ,53 A, ii. 54 c ; 
Fixity of, ii. 1 A, 517 h., 552 />c ; Frankalmoign, 

i. 282 c, ii. 129 K 138 d. 825 a ; Freehold, ii. 
137 h; N. I). KirsTKL dk Coclanues on feudal, 

ii. 171 he; Gebur and Anglo-Saxon, 

ii. 188 c, 684 c, iii. 624 c; 11. (Jlanvill, De 

ii. 216 rf, iii. 248 270 c; Grand 

sergeantry, ii. 1.33 « ; Guard Rent.s, ii. 269 a ; 
Heriot, i. 422 A ii- 301 a, iii. 280 b ; Kniglit- 
liood, distraint of, ii. .508 c ; Knight’.s Fee. 
ii. 508 d-610 a; Knight's Service, or 
Ghivalry, ii, 137 <7, 508 d-512 a ; Laeiiland, 


Anglo-Saxon, ii. 532 a ; Liber homo, Anglo- 
Saxon, ii. 139 c, 603 a; Libere tenentes, 
Norman, ii. 137 6 , 139 d, 603 dad, 685 b, iiL 
383 a, 439 c, 624 h ; Manuoperationes, ii. 
689 d, iii. 36 b ; Metayage, ii. 1 d, 28 a, 186 
d, 504 d, 738 a, 759 d; Molmen, ii. 685 b, 
782 d, iii. 439 d ; Operarius, iii. 36 b ; Para- 
gium, iii. 59 d; Precariae, i. 25 ^ ii. 684 c, 
iii. 287 a, 383 a, 625 a ; statute Quia Emp- 
tores, 1. 544 b, ii. 138 b, 330 b, 511 6, iii. 248 
ahe, 484 c; Quit Rent, ii. 557 c, iii. 248 d; 
Radmanni, iii. 250 a, 439 c; Recovery, iii. 
272 ah, 322 a ; Celtic Rundale, ii. 818 a, iii. 
333 cd; Sasine, Sc. law., iii. 353 a- 354 a; 
Scythe penny, iii. 370 b; Seisin, iii. 374 c ; 
Serfdom, ii 28 b, iii. 380 b ; Serjeanty, petit, 

ii 138 c, iii. 380 d ; Socage, ii 138 ab, 543 b, 

iii 280 c, 426 d, 427 a, 439 c; Socmen, iii. 
439 cd, 625 b; Soke, ii. 684 b, iii. 443 d; 
Sokemannemot, iii 443 d, 444 a ; Steelbow 
tenants, iii 471 ^; Subinfeudation, ii. 138 

b, 511 b, iii 248 a, 484 c; Tenant syst., ii 28 
be, 661 d, 563 cd, iii 529 bed ; Testa de Nevill, 
iii 531 d, 625 b ; Udal, iii. 597 b ; Ulster 
tenant-right, iii. 597 d-598 c; Vavasseur, 
iii. 614 be; Villanus, Villein, or Yardling, 

i 26 a, 28 c, 644 be, ii. 1 c, 139 d, 559 c, 602 
d, 603 bed, 685 a, 709 be, 842 a, iii. 85 cd, 287 
a, 383 a, 439 ed, 534 d, 538 c, 624 6-626 a, 
629 c, 681 6; Virgate or Yardland, i. 25 a, 
ii. 52 d, 68 6, 685 a, iii. 439 c, 538 c, 625 a, 
629 c; Week-work, i 25 6, ii 68 a, 139 d, 
188 c, 684 c, iii. 287 a, 383 a, 439 c, 662 be ; 
Zemindar, Bengal, ii 251 a, iii. 689 d-690 6. 
—Land-tenures, in Roman law, Emphy¬ 
teusis, i. 703 c, ii. 1 6, 546 6, 563 6; under 
Empire, N. D. Fustkl dk Coulangks on, ii. 
370 6 ; Precarium and locatio, i. 130 a, 

ii 28 tt, iii. 181 6; Vectigales agri, iii 614 

c. -Land as basis of Wealth, C. Hall oh, 

ii, 275 c ; C.-J. Hbrbert on, ii. 299 c ; national, 
S. ScuoKANi on, iii. 369 6. 

Landlord: Agricultural, pusitiou of, i. 27 a, 690 d. 

-Landlonl and tenant, Compensation for 

improvements, i. 376 a, ii. 563 6c; Fixtures, 
ii. 89 a ; in Ind., ii. 563 c ; duration of Lease, 
ii. 563 a, 586 d, iii. 529 6; Rent, i. 742 c, ii. 
502 6-663 a, iii. 231 6 ; rel. iu IJ.K., ii. 561 d, 
662 a. 

Lanoe, F, A. ; student of J. S. Mill, ii. 505 c ; on 
Socialism, ii. 565 6. 

IjANOKNstkin, M. of, on medvl. doctrine of status 
anil Justum Pretium: ii. 500 c, 565 d. 
Lassalle, F. ; on Abstinence theory of profit, 
ii. 427 d, 568 6; “ Iron law ” of wages, i. 
337 d, ii. 204 6, 567 d, 568 a, iii. 432 d; 
Laissez faire, ii. 567 d; compd. with K. 
Marx, ii. 568 c ; 'on Minimum of subsistence, 
ii. 769 d ; conn, with K. J. Rodbertus, iii. 
318 a ; and scientific Socialism, ii. 419 c, iii. 
432 d, 433 6. 

Latlmer, II., on lOtli centy, econ.: ii. 570 a. 
Latin Union : and Bimetallism, i. 36 a, 146 d, 
147 c, 149 a, ii. 573 d; and Decimal sy^st., i. 
515 d; and Gold, discoveries of, ii. 670 c; and 
International coinage, Monetary Confe¬ 
rence of Paris, 1867, ii. 440 d, 788 d ; Objects 
and basis, ii, 570 6c; and restros. on coinage 
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of Silver, 1874, i. 147 6, ii. 571 d ; Treaty of 
1865, i. 35 c, ii. 570 d ; Treaty of 1878, ii. 
572 6. 

Lauderdale, James, 8th Earl of; ou Capital 
and Profit, ii. 574 5c, iii. 377 d ; oti Capital 
with Land and Labour as sources cf Wealth, 
ii. 574 b ; on Wealth, national, ii. 574 k 
Laveleye, E. de: on rel. of Curr. to Free 
Trade, iii. 144 d ; Mark syst., ii. 694 d ; 
P. E., iii. 367 a ; Prpperty as a civil instit\ition, 

ii. 574 d ; Reformation and Renaissance, ii. 
338 5; a Socialist of the Chair, ii. 574 

575 a. , 

Law, J. ; proposed Bank of Scot., ii. 5i d b ; 
estab. Banque OhieraU or Royade^ Fr., ii. 

576 c; and development of syst. of Credit, 

i. 452'f, 732 iii. 145 a\ Mississippi scheme, 

i. 182 d, ii. 676 d, iii. 508 ab ; rival financier, 
J. Paris- DuvERNEY, iii. 61 d, 508 o .; SyaUmc, 

iii. 61 d, 507 d - 509 c; Tavereel, and trade 
In bubbles, iii. 517 a. 

Law: Administrative, i. 13 d; Brehon,early Irish, 

i. 178 rt ; Canon law, dist. fr. Civil law, i. 
297 h ; Code Napoleon, i. 317 d; Feudal, i. 290 
a ; Immaterial, C. de S. de Montesquieu on, 

ii. 809 k iii- 104 a; F. C. von Savkjny 
on hist, of, iii. 181 hc^ 355 d-356 h ; docial and 
physical, II. C. Carey on identity of, i. 226 k 
—Law, Eng. Common, based ou Custom, i.^ 
299 b\ of Property, i. 299 c. —Courts of 
Law, Eng. i. 448 b ; Irel., i. 449 h ; .Scot., i. 
419 c.—Foreign Law in Eng. Courts, 
Contract, ii. 105 c ; Inher,, ii. 105 c; foreign 
Land, ii. 105 d; personal Status, ii. 105 6.- 
Law Merchant, Origii and scope, ii. 577 al, 
582 db ; anc. Home, ii. 5r8 a. —Medvl. courts 
Central and national, i*. 580 a ; Fair-courts, 
Fr., ii. 578 d; Gilds, Italy, ii. 578 b ; Muni 
ci])al, Ger., ii. 283 d, 579 5; Municipal, and 
Gilds Merchant, ii. 579 d ; Pi^owder, ii, 
14 d, 15 a, 678 d, iii. 108 d-109 5; Staple, Eng., 
i. 374 k ii. 579 a, iii. 461 d; Voluntary arbi- 

trative bodies, ii. 580 b. -Compd. with Medvl 

Jurisprudence; Contract, sale, and statu.s, ii. 
581 6; Non-national, ii. 680 cd; procedure 

against Property, ii. 581 a. -Mod.: Fr., i. 318 

ab ; Lord Mansfikt,d the founder of, i. 299 d, 
347 k ii. 688 c ; Problems aflfecling, i. 300 a. 

Laws of P. E.: Confinsion in use of term, i. 
676 a, iii. 139 c ; of Constant return, ii. 582 cd 
of Cost of Prodn., i. 437 d, ii. 582 d, iii 

147 a ; of Demand L 541 a, ii. 582 d, iii 
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Mathematical Meth.: (1. Cbva on, i. 252 cd; 
theory of Consumer s Rent, ii. 712 5 ; A. A. 
CouuNOT, i. 445 5, ii. 156 c, 712 5c ; Diagram.s, 

i. 574 a-576 5 ; Dilferential calculu.s, li. 423 
cd, 711 5; A. J. F. Huruir, i. 654 cd; E<iua- 
tions, ii. 711 5, 712 a; Functions, ii. 167 d, 

711 a; F. Fikx’O, ii. 169 d; H. II. (Jo.sskn, ii. 
231 d-233 d; complement of Historical 
Meth., iii. 142 d; and Hypothesis, Approxi¬ 
mative, ii. 340 a ; and Hypothesis, Illustrative. 

ii. 318 d ; Indireet use of, ii. 711 d ; Integral 
calculus, ii. 423 5 ; A. N. Isxaud, ii. 460 be ; 
W. S. .Ikvons, ii. 476 5c, iii. 136 d; Least 
squares, ii. 587 dl ; com))d. with Literary or 
Classical meth., ii. 712 a ; T. R, MAUHiSon, 
ii. 711 c; and Monopoly, i. 415 d, ii. 712 5c, 
806 5; Negative quant., iii. 14 d, 15 a ; fJ. 


Ortes, iii. 44 5c; G. Peacock, iii. 82 d; Pro¬ 
babilities, calculus of, iii. 208 ah ; Scope of, 
iii. 137 a; G. Silio, iii. 395 a\ calculus of 
Variations, ii. 711 5; A. A. Walras, iii. 652 
d; M. F. L. Walras, i. 543 d, iii. 653 he ; 
Weighted observations, iii. 662 cd. 
Maundy, Hoyal, hist, of: ii. 714 bed. 

Maurick, j. V. D. ; on Christian Socialism, i. 
280 ah, 735 a, ii. 507 5, 715 a5 ; Competition, 

i. 280 5; Co-operation, i. 280 5, ii. 715 ac; 
Property and communism, ii. 715 5c. 

MAUVir.LON, J.; on Luxury, ii. 716 c ; . on 
Physiocrats, ii. 200 5, 716 5c. 

Maximum satisfaction or Margin; ii. 691 d, 
717 a. 

Measures, medvl. linear and area; ii. 719 ah. 
Mees, W. C. : on Bimetallism, i. 657 d, ii. 724 
a5; follower of 1). Ricardo in abstract 
meth., i. 657 c. 

Melanciithox, P., on Int. and U.sury: ii. 724 c. 
Mercantile Agent, or Factor: i. 346 d, ii. 4 oh. 
Mercantile or Commercial Law : Code Na¬ 
poleon, i. 347 h ; Kng., i. 346 d; Fr., i. 318 a5; 
Problems affecting, i. 300 a. 

Mercantile Syst., or Commercial Syst.: Ba¬ 
lance of Trade, i. 84 d, 352 c, 724 c, ii. 727 c ; 
undermined by development of Banking, i. 
729 a ; D. Black, i. 151 c ; J. Bounitz, i. 168 
c ; Bounties and Drawbacks, i. 353 ah ; old 
Colonial syst., i. 353 c ; Colonial trade, i. 350 
d, 353 c; Commercial treaties, i. 353 5, 354 
5; C. Davexant, i. 87 d, 483 d, 729 d; G. B. 
De Luca, i. 539 c; discouragement of Exports, 
Duties on, i. 795 c; Fallacies affecting, I 
721 d, ii. 17 5c; and Finances, ii. 62 a; S. 
Fortuby, i. 731 a, ii. 121 5, iii. 528 c; J. Gee, 

ii, 183 d ; A. Genovesi, ii. 189 d, 463 a ; Hist, 
of, i. 344 5, ii. 727 d-728 c; and Humanism, 

ii. 197 a, 338 c; D. Hume on, i. 733 c, ii. 
341 5; and Imports of raw material and instru¬ 
ments, i. 353 d; Sir T. Janssen, ii. 472 5 ; 
and Laissez faire, ii. 727 a ; embodied in 
Legisl., Elizabethan, ii. 591 a ; J. Locke, 
i. 728 5, 729 a, ii. 634 d, 636 d; F. Martinez 
DB LA Mata, ii. 703 d; J. F. Melon, ii. 724 
d ; theory of Money, i. 85 ah, 352 ab, 724 cd ; 
T. Mun, i. 723 acd, 724 ac, 725 c, 726 c, 727 
ad, 729 c, 730 cd, ii. 727 c, 829 a ; Naturaliza¬ 
tion of aliens encouraged by, iii. 6 ah, 629 a ; 
Objects of Merc. Syst., i. 352 a, 353 5, 724 a, 
725 (ic, ii. 727 a ; inll. of scarcity of Precious 
metals, i. 85 ah, iii. 144 a\ on Productive 
Labour, iii. 217 c ; Protn., i. 158 c, 344 d, 345 
5, ii. 727 5c ; coinpd. with mod. Protn., iii. 234 
ab ; and Protestantism, i. 285 ad, 286 ah, ii. 197 
5 ; A. Smith on, i. 351 d-353 c. 733 d, ii. 727 d, 

iii. 415 c, 417 d \ cornpd. with Socialism, ii. 
727 5; J. von Sonnenfbls on, iii. 446 c ; Span. 
Sch. on, iii. 450 d; Sir J. Stkuart, i. 733 d, 

iii. 129 a, 475 d; infl. of medvl. Towns, iii. 
553 a ; and progress of Trade, i. 345 c; G. U, 
ZiNCKK, iii. 691 a. 

Mercers’ Co.: ii. 728 d-729 c; and Bank of 
Eng., ii. 729 5 ; and E. Ind. Co., ii. 729 5 ; 
ami Merchant Adventurers’ Co., ii. 729 a. 
Merchant Adventurers’ Co.: i. 16 c, 329 d, 
343 5, 344 5, 374 cd, 727 «, 4i. 146 d, 147 c. 
436 cd, 729 a, 731 a, iii. 68 5, 275 c, 560 d. 
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561 a ; aii»l Hanseatic League, i. 17 bed, 343 ] 
6, ii. 283 d ; and Staple syst., i. 16 d, 17 a, 
725 rf, iii. 462 bed ; and treaty of Utrecht, 
1474, i. 17 he ; J. Wheki.er on, i. 722 rf, iii. 
66.5 a. 

Merchant Taylors’ Co.: ii. 492 d, iii. 524 ft-525 «. 
Merchant or Trading Companies: compel, with 
industrial Gilds, i. 373 d, 429 i, ii. 212 6c, 
699 c ; Hist, of, i. 373 d, 728 a, ii. 436 d ; 
competition with Interlopers, ii. 436 cd, iii. 
276 a; A. Mouelt.et on, ii. 819 6c; Regu¬ 
lated and jnt.-stk., i. 18 6, 722 d, 723 % ii. 
437 6c, iii. 418 d, 561 6. ' 

Merchants : and Bank of Enf»., ii. 731 6 ; 0. D. 
Peiii’s Negoziantey iii. 94 he ; dist. fr. Trader, 
iii. 563 6.— Merchants, Alien, rncdvl., and 
Carla MermtoHa of 1303, i. 342 ct, ii. 106 c, 
281 6, 731 d, 732 a, iii. 560 6 ; the llanse, ii. 
279 a, 731 d, 732 c, 733 6d; protected by 
Magna Varta^ i. 341 d, 354 6, ii. 106 6, 731 c, 
iii. 461 6, 560 ei; Prosperity during Wars of 
the Hoses, ii. 732 c ; opposition of ciiarterc*! 
Towns, ii. 106 6, 731 d ; and Trade, foreign, 
regulns. of, ii. 106 a6, iii. 559 d, 560 a ; Tudor 
legisl. against, ji. 732 d, 733 c .— Merchants, 
Eng. Medvl., canse.s of Development, 14th 
centy., ii. 730 6 ; royal Financiers in siicces.sion 
to Italians, ii. 730 c, iii. 462 a; Functions, ii. 
729 d, 730 a ; Merchant Adventurers’ Co., 
ii. 731 a ; Staple .syst., ii. 730 ahd^ 731 a ; 
Sir K. WfliTTiNOTON, ii. 729 a, iii. 666 ed ; 
Wool trade, 14th centy., ii. 730 6c. 
Merchants’ Petition of 1820 : on Free Trade 
and reciprocity, ii. 678 c, 734 6; on Protn., 

ii. 734 a ; T. Tookb, ii. 678 c, 733 d, iii. 548 c. 
Metayage: ii. 1 d, 28 a ; and Cottiers, J. S. 

Mill on, ii. 759 d; cempd. with Fermage, ii. 

738 a; A. E. P. Gasparin on, ii. 186 d ; and 
Kind, payments in, ii. 504 d: Moral inll. 
claimed for practice, ii. 738 d-739 6; and 
Revolution, Fr., iii. 303 ah ; in W. Indies, ii. 

739 6c. 

Metric syst.: method of Calcul., Fr., ii. 750 he ; 
in Eng., hi.st. of niovemeiit, ii. 749 ahed ; in 
Fr., hist, of, ii. 749 d-751 a; International 
convention, 1875, ii. 751 6. 

Middleman: ami Absentee, i. 3 d ; Co-opera¬ 
tion and reduction in number of, ii. 754 a ; S. 
Johnson on, ii. 485 a ; Necessity of, ii. 751 a ; 
ami Sub-contract, iii. 483 6. 

Mill: dist. fr. Factory, ii. 754 d ; and Factory 
syst., ii. 754 cd. 

Mill, James: on D^bouch^s, i. 503 6; on 
Exchange, i. 759 6, ii. 755 6, iii. 213 c; Geo¬ 
metrical or deductive meth., ii. 637 d, 756 a ; 
on Money as commodity, ii. 755 6 ; joined art 
and sci. of P.E., iii. 129 d, 130 a ; on Prodn., 

iii. ‘210 a, 213 c; inll. of D. Ricardo on, iii. 
305 a ; Stationary state, iii. 466 c ; Value, 
ii. 755 d; Wages Fund, iii. 637 d, 638 a. 

Mill, J. S.: on Absentee, i. 3 6c; Abstract 
meth., i. 5 6, 734 d; Agents of Prodn., 
increase of, ii. 762 a ; A priori meth., i. 383 6, 
ii. 757 6c ; attitude to Art of P. E., iii. 130 c : 
on Capital, i. 220 d, ii. 87 d, 758 6, iii. 564 d ; 
Capital, law of increase of, ii. 7.59 a ; Chemical 
(empirical) meth., Macaulay’s, ii. 637 d; Com¬ 
bination and wages, i. 336 6, ii. 756 c, iii. 564 


d; Comfort, stan. of, i. 338 6 ; defence of 
Communism, i. 367 6, ii. 759 6c; on Com¬ 
petition, i. 378 /, ii. 762 c; compd. with A. 
Comte, i. 383 ah ; infl. of A. Comte on, i. 
382 d, ii. 757 c; oa Consumption as motive 
to prodn., ii. 757 a, 758 he ; Cost of Prodn., 
and value i. 437 a6, ii. 756 6c, 760 d; Curr., 
i. 472 6 ; Death Duties, i. 490 cd; Debouches, 
i. 50B 6; Deductive Meth., i. 524 d, ii. 747 a; 
Deductive Meth., direct and * Mvect, ii. 638 a ; 
on Demand, measure of, J. E. Caiunrs’ crit, 
of, i. '540 6; on Deprec. of monetary stan., 
i. 562 a, 563 a ; Diffic. of attainment, i. 
580 .d>, ii. 760 d; law of Dimin. returns, i. 
58.5 d, ii. 769 .; def. of Direct Taxation, i. 
586 d; on Discriminating cr Differential 
Duties, i. 592 a ; Distance in time, i. 593 6 ; 
Distr., i. 603 a, ii. 759 6 ; on Doctrinaire, 
i. 624 6; Elasticity of Demand, i. 691 c; 
Emigration, i. 697 d ; Equalisation of 
International Demand, i. 74^ « ; Exchange, 

i. 759 c, 760 c-7Cl 6; Fair Rents, ii. 12 c ; 
on econ. Fallacies, ii. 17 6 , Free Trade, ii. 
144 6; Gov., i. 191 c, ii. 762 c; Gross and 
net, ii.2G4 cd, 758 d; Higgling of market, ii. 
305 a ; and Historical Meth., i. 735 a, ii. 

759 d ; use of Hypothesis, Approximative, ii. 
849 o; usQ of Hypothesis, Illustrative, ii. 
348 c; on Income tax, dillerontial, ii. 377 c; 
proposal for taxation on Increment, the 
unearned, ii. 383 6, 551 c, 763 6 ; on Indirect 
Taxation, ii. 388 ahe ; undervalued Inductive 
Meth., ii. 391 6; on rate of Iiit. and profit, 

ii. 434 6; International Trade, i. 604 a, ii. 
450 a-451 a, 761 d; International Value, 
ii. 348 c, 451 d-452 c, 761 c ; W. S. Jevons' 
crit. of, i. 735 6, ii. 452 c ; on Joint Products, 

ii. 485 d; Kind, payments in, ii. 505 a; 
future of Labouring classes, ii. 762 6 ; Laissez 
faire, i. F04 c, ii. 762 d; Logic and P. E., ii. 
637 d-638 6; Luxury, ii. 653 d, 654 6; 
Metayage and Cottiers, ii. 759 d; Minimum 
of Subsistence, ii. 769 d; Monopoly, ii. 
712 6c, 805 d; Nationality, iii. 5 ahe ; Over- 
prodn., iii. 45 c; Peasant proprietors, ii. 
549 d, iii. 84 c, 411 c ; Personal Services, 

iii. 96 6c; P. E., ii. 763 c; Productive 
Labour, i. 358 a, ii. 767 «, 758 d, iii. 210 a, 
217 a6, ‘>18 c-219 6 ; Profit, ii. 434 6, 757 «, 

760 6, iii. 223 a, 314 6c; Property, ii. 574 d, 

759 c; Protn., ii. 762 d, iii. ‘234 d; Quant, 
theory of Money, ii. 761 ah \ Rapidity of 
circ. of Money, i. 685 c, iii. 261 6 ; Rent, ii. 

760 c; Residual and waste products, iii. 
291 d, 292 a ; on D. Ricardo, iii. 305 a ; on 
Risk as element of profit, iii. 314 6c; Self- 
int., iii. 375 6; Socisuism, ii. 763 a, iii. 437 6 ; 
double Stan., ii. 761 6; Statics, social, and 
social dynamics, iii. 466 a; Stationary 
state, ii. 762 6, iii. 466 d; Taxation, i. 15 c, 

ii. 762 c, Iii. 519 a ; Taxation, cla-ssificaiion of, 

iii. 620 6 ; Trade, freedom of, ii. 767 a ; Un¬ 
productive Consumption, iii. 600 6; Utility, 
iii. 602 a ; Value, measure of, i. 562 d, ii. 

761 a6; Value, in use and exchange, i. 393 d, 
763 c; Wages, ii. 757 a, 760 6; Wages Fund, 
theory of, ii. 760 ci, 763 a, 769 iii. 638 a, 
664 d, 638 o6c; Wealtb^^ W. 757 ad„ iii. 660 6c. 
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—J. S. Mill on Labour, Combination of, ii. 
76S d ; law of Increase of (of population), 
ii. 75Bd; Labour, Mobility of, ii. 525 d. 
Mines, Eng.; Coal, hist, of, ii. 766 a ; formerly 
propei’ty of Crown, ii. 765 5 ; Labour in, legisl. 
on, ii. 6 a, 7 c, 766 ab\ transferred to Land¬ 
owners, 1688, ii. 765 c ; speculation in, H. G. 
Macnab on, ii. 660 d\ attempts to discover 
Precious metals, ii. 765 766 a; Tin, Court 

of Stannane.s, iii. 459 fi-460 d. -Mines and 

Minerals, Exhaustion of. Coal, petroleum, 
etc., ii. 767 c ; Metals not precious, ii. 767 be; 
elTects on National prosperity, ii. 768 ab ; 
Grriatnenlal minerals, ii. 767 d, 768 «; Precious 
metals, ii. 766 d, 767 a ; a que.stion only of 
Time, ii. 766 rd. 

Minimum of Subsistence: F. Lassallr on, ii. 
769 d\ T. U. Malthus on, ii. 769 c ; J. S. 
Mill on, ii. 769 d ; D. UlUAUDO on, ii. 769 c; 
A. Smith on, ii. 769 5; A. R. J. Tuhgot on, 
ii. 769 5, iii. 164 a; and Wages Fund, ii. 
769 5-770 5. 

Mint: Assay, i. 60 d ; Bettemess, i. 138 d; 
Billon, i. 116 a ; Brassage, i. 176 ii. 131 5, 
800 c, iii. 372 c; mint price of Bullion, ii. 
774 a; in Colonies, ii. 771 d, 772 a; mint 
par of Exchange, Fur. ami Amern. states, 
ii. 773 d; Gold, and Free coinage •f, estab. 
1666, ii. 134 5c ; Hist, of, ii. 770 d ; Journey, 

ii. 491 c ; Mintage, free, ii. 774 5 ; Moneyage, 

iii. 372 c ; functions of Moneyers, ii. 799 a; 
Pyx, trial of, hi. 243 c ; Recoinages, hist, of, 
Eng., iii. 270 d-271 c; Remedy, iii. 281 5c; 
Remonetisation, iii. 281 cd ; Trial plate, 

iii. 580 d ; Worseiiess, iii. 680 c. -Mint, 

Coinage, charges for, i. 176 c, ii. 134 d, 774 id ); 
Colonial, ii. 771 c; Gold, ii. 771 a; Medals, 
etc., ii. 771 d; token Silver and lironze, ii. 

771 5c.-Mint, Seignorage, Gold, rates of, 

iii. 373 5 ; Hist, of, i. 176 e, ii. 1315, iii. 372 5- 
373 a ; source of Profit to Fr. kings, ii. 618 c ; 
Silver seignorage, rates of, iii. 373 c; on token 

Silver since 1816, ii. 800 c, iii. 373 d-374 5. - 

Mint, U.S.A., Goi)pei* and nickel, ii. 773 a ; 
Gold, ii, 772 c ; Silver, ii. 772 cd ; Statistics 
of, ii. 773 5. 

Mir: i. 22 d, 39 5, 360 c, 361 a, 413 5, ii. 774 cd, 
iii. 21 d. 

Miuabkah, V. R., Marwpiis de: on Agriculture, 

ii. 776 abrd ; on Dime Royale, ii. 372 c ; 
leader of Ecouomistes, ii. 775 abc ; articles 
in Eph^meridos, i. 741 5, 71.5 c, ii. 777 c; 
1 a de LoMit;NiK’3 biography of, ii. 639 d; on 
Peasant Proprietors, iii. 84 d ; on Popula¬ 
tion as source of wealth, ii. 737 a, 776 a, 

iii. 105 a; infl. by F. Qursnay, ii. 775 a, 

776 5,'d ; on Taxation, Thcorie de VImpbt, ii. 

777 a5. 

Misskldkn, F., on tlecay of Fng. Trade ; i. 723 5, 
730 d, ii. 778 d. 

Mississippi Co.; ii. 576 (i, iii. 508 ab ; seheme, 
J. Law’s, i. 182 d, ii. 576 d, iii. 508 uh. 
MoLiNAfius, C., attack on canonist doctr. of 
Usury: ii. 432cd, 781 d, 782 a. 

Moncada, S. de, on ecou. decay of Spain, 18th 
conty.: 11. 783 ah. 

Monetary Conferences, International: Brus¬ 
sels, 1892, calletl ou Bimetallism by U.S.A., 


ii. 786 abed ; A. Soetbeer’s proposal for with¬ 
drawal of small gold coins, ii. 786 cd.---Paris, 
1867, and Five-Franc piece as denominator, 
common, ii. 784 cd ; and Gold as international 
stan., ii. 440 d, 571 c, 784 5d; called by 

Latin Union and Fr., ii. 783 d.-Paris, 1878, 

called on Bimetallism by U.S.A., ii. 785 a5c; 
on bimetallic Ratio of Exchange, ii. 785 he ; 
on free coinage of Silver, ii. 786 5c.—Paris, 
1881, called on Bimetallism by Fr. and U.S.A., 

ii. 441 5, 785 d. 

Monetary Syst. : of Charlemagne, i. 499 5, ii. 
617 d, 618 a ; Fr. medvl, ii. 618 5 ; Fr., 16th 
centy., H. Poullain on, iii. 177 cd ; of Revolu¬ 
tion, Fr., ii. 619 a. 

Money : Agio or Premium on, i. 22 5, iii. 185 c; 
Aristotle on, i. 54 d, 765 5, ii. 795 5, iii. 143 c; 
and Bank Act of 1844, ii. 795 d; Bank Note 
regarded as, ii. 791 cd ; N. Bakbon on, i. 119 d, 
121 a, 728 d; Barrenness of, and canon law 
of ini, i. 212 5, 720 d; Bill, in Parlt., ii. 
798 d; Bimetallism and price of, ii. 796 a ; 
P. Boisouillebeutoii, ii. 155 5 ; dist. fr. Cash, 
i. 230 c; Circ. of, rel. to econ. phenomena, J. 
G. Busch on, i. 196 a ; of Convention, dangers 
of, ii. 791 d-793 a ; Credit and credit instr. 
excluded fr. category of, ii. 790 c-791 c; and 
Curr. doctr., T. Tookk on, ii. 795 c; as .stan. 
of Deferred payments, i. 532 d, ii. 790 c, 
793 d, 794 a, iii. 509 5; D. Dbkob on, in 
Robinson (Jrusoet i. 535 c; as Denominator, 
common, of value, i. 549 ab, ii. 789 ai, 
793 abed ; necessity of Divisibility, i. 608 a ; 
Claude Dupin on, i. 652 c ; Fixed incomes 
and variations in value of, ii. 88 d ; W. Fleet- 
wood oil changes in value of, ii. 89 c; M. 
Garhati on theory of, ii. 185d ; B. de Gramont 
on theory of, ii. 250 a ; Gresham’s Law, 
limits to operation, ii. 794 5c ; IT. Grotius on, 
i. 656 5 ; iiiconv. paper, A. Hamilton on, ii. 
795 a ; International, medvl. bezant, i. 139 a ; 
and International trade, A. Seura on, ii. 
462 c, 651 d, iii. 381 ah ; Intrinsic value of, 

F. IsoLA on, ii. 460 c; Iron and Steel u.scd 
as, ii. 458 a, 788 c; Kacorawns, gold wire 
used as, ii. 501 a ; paper, IJ.S.A., J. J. Knox 
on, ii. 512 5, 796 a; based on Land, J. 
Asgill on, i. 60 c, iii. 108 5; C. Mancini 
on, ii. 681 a ; J. Massie on, ii. 708 a ; 
as Measure of Value, disadv. of term, i. 
549 5, ii. 789 c, 793 bed ; Medvl. importance 
of, i. 85 a; Medvl. view of, i. 721 d; as 
common Medium of Exchange, i. 721 d, ii. 
789 abd^ 791 c- 793 a ; view of Merc. Syst., 
i. 85 ab, 352 a5, 724 cd; Metals used as, ii. 
788 c-789 a; G. Montanari on, ii. 462 5, 
808 rd ; L. A, Muratori on, ii. 841 c; Non- 
inetallic substances used as, i. 450 c, ii. 788 a5 ; 

G. Nuytz on, iii. 28 c ; N. Oresmb on, ii. 155 5, 
795 5, iii. 42 d ; and coinage, Sir W. Petty on, 

iii. 101 a ; J. F. von Pfeiffer on, iii. 102 c ; J. 
PoLLEXFEN on, iii. 151 a; effect of variations 
in quant, of, on Prices, iii. 198 5c, 199 5 ; 
Ring money, iii. 313 d, 314 a; W. von 
ScHuoDKu on, iii. 365 a; A. Smith on, iii, 
414 cd; and Suspn. of specie payments by 
Bajik of Fr., W. Baqehot on effects of, ii. 793 a ; 

r, Tokens, limitation of silver coins to, iL 616 d ; 
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Universal, W. Bagehot on, i. SI he; Rice 
Vaughan on, iii, 613 be; A. Walker on, ii. 
796 tt, iii. 649 6; as national Wealth, J. G. 
Leib on, ii. 592 c .—Money of Account, 
Bank money, i. 90 d, 103 d, 104 d, 105 
106 ac ; Chinese Candareen, i. 210 c; 
Colonies, early Brit., ii. 796 cd ; Eur. 
countries, ii. 796 6 ; Great Brit., ii. 796 be; 
Chinese Mace, ii. 658 a; Anglo-Saxon Ora, 
iii. 39 b; Chinese Tael, iii. 511 d ; Anglo- 

Saxon Thrymsa, iii. 540 b. -Money as 

Commodity, S. ClEment on, i. 313 a: 
Janies Mill on, ii. 755 6.—Money, Coui u- 
tional char, of, Aristotle on, i. 54 cd ; N. 
Barbon on, i. 121 a ; G. Berkeley, i. 135 a. 
—Money, effects of Deba.sement on value 
of. Complete, ii. 704 ed ; Partial, ii. 794 be ; 
D. Ricardo on, ii. 794 bed. —Efficiency of 
Money, as denoting Amount of pecuniary 
transactions, i. 685 d; and circ. of Credit 
instr., i. 685 c ; and Quant, theory, i. 685 6; 
Variations in, i. 685 c .—Money and Ex¬ 
change, Pa ULUS Julius on, iii. 80 e; Pi.ato 

on, iii. 114 c.-Money, Functions of, i. 84 

d, 122 a, ii. 787 d ; Aristotle on, i. 55 5, 765 
h; D. Hume on, ii. 342 a, 795 c : in Inter¬ 
national Trade, i. 604 «, ii. 450 d ; J. Locke 
on, ii. 635 ab ; Sir T. More on, in Utopia, ii. 
817 d; Sir I). North on, iii. 24 c; G. Sca- 

uuEKi on, ii. 795 b, iii. 360 c. -Hard Money, 

P.E. and Curr., iii. 143 d ; U.S.A., ii. 287 a, 
—^Ideal Money, as Denominator, common, 
11. 793 d. —Inconv. curr.; ii. 353 be; F. P. 
Eliot on, i. 692 cd, ii. 353 b, 793 d; G. 
Wilson on, ii. 353 b, 793 d, iii. 669 be .— 
Money of account: m Blanks, early Eur., 
ii. 353 a ; based on Index numbers, ii. 353 
b ; Sir J. Steuart’s, on Bimetallic liasis, ii. 
353 a ; Sir J. Steuaut’s, in Ind., ii. 353 a, 795 
be .—Money, Legal tender, and Bimetal¬ 
lism, i. 147 d ; Eng., ii. 590 b ; Irel. and Scot., 
ii. 590 b; Requirements for, ii. 590 c ; U.S.A., 
ii. 590 c. —Money Market, W. Bagehot on, 

i. 81 ab; Bank of Eng., ii. 797 ab, 79S abc; 
Discount houses and bill brokers, ii. 797 cd; 
Jnt.-stk. Banks, ii. 797 be ; Mercantile houses, 

ii. 797 a; Pressure, monetary, iii. 187 d- 
188 6; Stk. Ex., ii. 797 a; Stringency in, 
and panic, iii. 482 a ; Money of. Wealth in 
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776 a6c; opposed by J. P. von Pfeiffer, iii. 102 
6; their conception of P. B.| i. 678 6, ii. 165 d; 
on Population, iii. 105 a; Productive 
Labour, iii. 106 ab, 108 a, 209 c, 217 d ; theory 
of Produit net, iii.*105 d -106 d, 222 a; on 
Property, iii. 105 c; criticised by R. C. Sch., 

ii. 156 a ; rel. to J. J. Rousseau, iii. .330 c ; 
J. B. Say on, iii. 103 d; J. A. Schlettwkin a 
follower of, i. 431 d, ii. 200 a, iii. 362 6c; A. 
Smith on, i. 27 c, iii. 103 d, 418 a ; theory of 
Society, ii. 155 d, iii. 104 c; on Sterile class, 

iii. 106 6, 222 6 ; anticipated by Sully, M. de 
B., Due de, iii. 486 c ; on Taxation of land, 
iii. 106 acd, 222 6 Value in use and exchange, 

i. 762 d, 763 a, iii. 106 d; P. M. A. de 
Voltaire’s ci it. of, iii. 103 c, 632 cd ; theory 
of Wealth, i. 27 c, ii. 299 c, iii. 105 d, 106 d, 
222 ah ; G. A. Will’s crit. of, iii. 867 a. 

Pm, W.: Commercial treaty with Fr., 1786, 

ii. 147 c-148 a, iii. Ill d-112 c; Consoli¬ 
dated fund, ii. 367 d, iii. Ill d; redemption 
of Land tax, ii. 560 d ; action on Poor law 
quest., iii. 112 a ; Sinking fund, ii. 278 6, 

iii. Ill d, 189 a, 405 d; infl. of A. Smith 
on, ii. 147 d, 148 a, iii. Ill d; Triple As¬ 
sessment, ii. 376 6, iii. 682 abed. 

Plantation syst. of Colonisation : i. 277 c, 321 
d, iii. 113 a. 

Plato: on Commerce, iii. 114 6c; Commu¬ 
nism, Republic, i. .362 c, ii. 818 a, iii. 114 d, 
602 c; Divis. of Labour, iii. 114 6; Int. 
and usury, ii. 430 a, iii. 115 c ; Land, 
equality of property in, iii. 115 6; Money 
and exchange, iii. 114 c; Property, iii. 231 
a; origin of Society, iii. 114 a; Wealth, iii. 
115 d. 

Playfair, W. : appl. Graphic Meth. to financial 
statistics,' ii. 251 6c, iii. 116 c; crit. of A. 
Smith, iii. 116 d. 

Plutology; W. E. Hearn, ii. 294 c, iii. 118 c; 
and Ergonorny, J. G. Courcelle-SKNEUlL on, iii. 
118 6, 377 6 ; tefni appl. to Theoretic side of 
econ., iii. 118 6. 

Plymouth Adventurers’ Co.: iii. 118 c, 119 
6c, 630 6. 

Polegraphy : Combination of options and 
purchases, iii. 122 d-123 d; Options, simple 
call and put, iii. 121 d-122 6; Purchases of 
diflerent amounts Combined, iii. 121 6c; Pur- 
cliases, Simple, iii. 120 d, 121 a; operations 
on Stk. Ex. or i)roduoe exchange.s, iii. 120 6- 

124 a ; Straddle or double option, iii. 122 he. 
Police : Hist, of term, iii. 124 ahe ; sch. of P.E., 

ii. 779 d, iii. 124 d-125 6.-Police in Eng., 

Duties and powers, iii. 126 c-127 6; Hist, iii. 

125 6-126 c, -Police in Fr., Administrative, 

organisation anjl functions, iii. 127 6-128 a; 
Judicial, iii. 128 6c. 

Political Economy : Agricultural syst., A. 
Smith on, i. 27 c, iii. 103 d, 417 d-418 h ; T. 
Carlyle on, i. 132 cd, 227 c; T. Chalmers 
on, i. 255 he ; and A. Comte, il. 157 c; H. 
CoNRiNG on, i. 388 6; Experiment in, i. 791 
d; rel. of Facts’ to theory, il 11 cd, iii 
532 d; old name for sci. of Finances, i. 678 a, 

ii. 61 he ; as art of Gov., early view, i. 878 a, 

iii. 129 a ; in Italy, hist of, G. Pecchio on, iii 
88 a ; and Labour as source of wealth, A. 
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Smith oh, iii. 145 6, 377 d, 413 5; E. de ; 
Lavelkyb on, iii. 367 a ; J. A. Lawson on, ii. ! 
586 ab ; G. W. von Leibniz on, ii. 199 5, 692 
d\ J. S. Mill on, ii. 763 c ; Mod. volopinents 
of, historical meth. and priiicipK. of iutercou- 
nexion of tlie sciences, iii. 148 be ; name invd. 
by A. de Montchh^.tieN, ii. 155 n, 808 rf, 809 

а, iii. 475 d\ E. Moustadt on, ii. 8‘Jl d\ 
National syst. of, F. List on, ii. 2U3 a, 613 W, 
iii. 234 c ; Physiocrats’ concept on of, i. 678 

б, ii. 155 d \ Practical aim of, J. R. M'Culloch 
on, iii. 137 c, 367 a ; B. Price on, iii. 188 c: 
Primitive, R. Jones on, ii. 490 d ; first I*n)- 
fessoraliip of, Naples 1754, ii. 455 d ; Pur})oso 
of, K. G. Kbies oil, ii. 513 c; S. Lead on, 
iii. 266 b ; and Reliijion, A. de Villenkuvb- 
Baugemont on, iii. 626 bc\ W. Roscukh on 
tlicoretic and practical, iii. 324 d ; divis. by J. 

B. Say into prodn., distr., and consumption, 

ii. 156 6, iii. 357 d ; A. Smith on, i. 678 he, iii. 129 
be ; E. P. Smith on, iii. 425 a ; D. Stewart op, 

iii. 477 a ; J. Tucker on, i. 732 d, iii. 588 c ; 

Sir T. Twiss on hi.st. of, iii. 696 d, 597 « ; J. E* 
Von Biei.I' KLI), first use of term in Ger., iii. 633 
c; J. Wilson on, iii. 669 d, —P.E., Application 
of, W. Roscher on, iii. 325 c.—A priori: 
Cost of prodn. theory, iii. 146 d, 147 d ; 
Laissez-faire, Doctrinaire Sfth., iii. 146 a ; 
Laissez-faire, Manchester Sch., iii. 146 b ; 
State control, Collectivism, iii. 146 h\ State 
control, Protn., iii. 146 b, 147 h j Wages 
fund theory, iii. 146 d. —Historical; rel. 
of econ. to Physical sciences, iii. 148 a; W. 
Roscher on extra - economic factors in ocon. 
que.st., iii. 147 he ; .scope of State control, iii. 
147 rf.—Art of P.E., o: Applied Econ., i. 

44 a ; J. E. Oaiunes denied independent 
existence of, iii. 130 c\ formerly conceived as 
part of Finances, ii. 61 be, iii. 137 b\ rale of 
b'reedom, iii.. 133 c ; as art of Gov., mod, view, 
iii. 130 d, 131 a] U. Greeley on, ii. 258 b; 

J. S. Mill’s attitnde, iii. 130 c. -Ethics and; 

Charity, iii. 138 d ; in department of Distr., 

i. 596 cd, iii. 138 a ; theory of Fair Price, 
iii. 138 b; theory of Liberty, Hi. 138 a; 
P. P. Mkrcier de la Rivihuu on, iii. 104 d, 
138 a; Socialism, iii. 138 c.—Inbrnty ; 
shortcomings as regards Distr., iii. 137 c; 
ini])ortunce as regards Prodn., iii. 137 c. 
P.E., Authorities on, iii. 149 d ; W. 
Whewei.l on, iii. 665 d .—P.E. and Curr., 
Aristotle's theory, iii. 143 c ; Dialogue 
/'Jj'yxias, iii. 115 d, 116 rt; Fiduciary syst.. Hi. 
143 d\ Free Trade deduced fr. nature of 
money, iii. 144 cd ; Hard money syst., iii. 
143 d ; J. Law and syst. of credit, i. 452 c, 
732 a. Hi. 145 a ; Quantity theory, J. Locke, 

ii. 635 d, iii. 144 c.—Precious metals, infl. 
of scarcity: on Medvl. econ., i. 85 a, iii. 144a; 
on Merc. Syst., i. 85 ab, iii. 144 a .-—P.E. and 
Ethics, A. JouRDAN on rel. to sci. of Law, ii. 
491 c; T. R. Malthds on Population, iii. 
145 c; D. Ricardo on Rent, iii. 145 cd\ 
Wages quest., iii. 139 a, 145 d, 146 a ; F. A. 
Walker on Labour, mobility of, Hi. 145 d. 
—Logic and P.E., Art dist. fr. Sci., iii. 139 b ; 
J. E. Caihnes, i. 202 a, 525 c ; i«lca of Cause. 
;i. 638 a, in. 140 c ; functions of Historical 


cmiuiry, iii. 140 a ; W. S. Jevons, ii. 476 d, 

176 a, 637 c-638 5; two conceptions of La v, 
iii. 139 c; J. S. Mill, ii. 637 d-638 b ; usi of 
terms “Normal ’ and “Tendency,” iii. 139 c-* 

140 6; R. Whately, ii. 637 c. — P.E., 
Postulates of, W. Baqkho'" on, transferability 
of capital and labour, iii 148 cd ; Limitations 

to use of, iii. 149 abc. -P.E. and Psyclio- 

logy, psychical Conclusions, iii. 141 a ; psyi ho- 
logii al meth. and Consumption, iii. M i c; 
Curr. problem, iii. 141 d; assumed p .voho- 
logical Data, iii. 140 d ; use of Historical ami 
Mathematical Meth., iii. 142 cd ; Prodn. 
and distr., iii. 142 ab ; Value and exchange, 
iii. 141 d .—Science of P.E., Aristotle’s 
conception of, i. 53 d, 279 d, 280 a, iii. 113 d, 

143 cd ; regarded by W. Bagbhot as applmable 
only to advanced societies, i. 79 d, 80 aid, 735 b , 
ii. 686 c, 747 a , iii. 135 cd, 277 cd; extreme 
Deductive view, W. N. Senior, i i. 134 a ; 
theory of Development, iii. 136 cd ; Econ. 
man, iii. 133 c ; conn, with Ethics, i. .597 a , iii. 

137 d-139 a, 145 c; sci. of Exchanges, R. 
WUATBLY and H. J). Macleod on, i. 233 c, 735 
b, iii. 663 d, 664 a ; value to econ. Historian, iii. 

135 d; necessity of Historical Meth., Hi. 135 
b, 142 e ; value of Hist, in study of mod. pro¬ 
blems, iii. 136 aic; Humanist concention of W. 
Rosoujiu, iii. 143 c ; necessity of Inductive 
Meth., iii. 134 6-135 6; W. S. Jevons on 
mathematical meth., ii. 476 he, iii. 136 d; 
Mathematical Meth., scope of, iii. 137 a ; 

J. S. Mill on, ii. 763 c; Moral sci., of society, 
iii. 368 6; Non-moral sci„ P. B-. 

i. 636 b ; Progressive char, of, iii. 143 ab, 
296 d ; W. Roscher on ))o.sition in collective 
syst. of Sciences, iii. 324 d; separation fr. 
Social sci, in general, dillic. Of, Hi. 132 6c; 
as sci. of Society, Hi. 129 c, 130 d, 131 a. 

Dillic. Of; fr. Complexity of subject, i. 304 c; 
fr. want of precise Nomenclature, i. 304 c. 

Sci. of Wealth; J. B. Say on, Hi. 129 d; A. 
Smith on, i. 678 be , iii. 129 he, 143 6. P.E., 

Sci. and Art of, J. Bkntham on, i. 131-d; 
Compd., i. 58 d.59 6, in. 132 d, 133 a, 867 
6; Dist., i. 678 d, iii. 139 6, 366 d; compd. 
ill rel. to Extra-ecoii. elements of social life. 
Hi. 131 6, 132 a; confused by Laissez faire 
Sch^., iii. 296 6, 367 a; II. Mkrivalb on, 

ii. 736 6; Meth.' of, confusion between, in. 
132 d, 133 a ; joined by James Mill, Hi. 129 
d, 130 a ; separated by W. N. Senior, iii. 130 
ab, 148 a. 

Poll-Taxes; Eng., i. 223 d; Fr., capitation, 

i. 223 6; Graduated, i. 224 6; A. Smith on, 

i. 224 a, iii. 420 6; Spain, i. 485 a, ii. 372 d, 

783 6. " TV A 

POLLKXKEN, J. *. on Moucy, iu. 151 a ; Trade, 

iii. 151 c; Unproductive consumption, iii. 
1516c. 

Pool; i. 335 d; and Railway tralfic, in. 152 be, 
257 a. 

Poor Law: T. Aix'ock on, i 31 a; W. P. 
Alison on, i. 32 6c ; Allowance syst. of 1796, 
effects on labour, rent, and wages, i. 88 cd, 

ii. 208 d, iii. 1.56 c ; principles of Amendment, 

iii. 155 be ; J. Bkntham on, i. 131 c. Hi. 168 a; 
Kng., Sir E. Chadwick on, i. 253 6, iii. 166 (L 
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158 <x; rel. to Charity, i. 267 cd, 591 ; R. 

Dunnino on, i. 650 c ; Sir F. M. Kobn on, i. 277 
c, 679 cd, iii. 156 c ; E. G. Geijbk on, ii. 1S9 a; 
Guardians, functions of, ii. 269 he ; M. Long 
F iKLD on, ii, 640 c ; T. R. Malthus on, ii. 669 ff, 
670 d, 675 «-676 a\ Mod. views, iii. 157 d, 
179 c ; Sir G. Nicholls and reform of, iii. 20 
158 ah ; R. Noitrn on, iii. 25 a ; R. Pashlef 
on, iii. 73 he ; and Pauperism, iii. 81 h ; quest, 
action of VV. J’itt on, iii. IVJ a; movement for 
Reform in, i. 736 h ; general Resnlts, iii. 1:>3 he ; 
Earl of SnuFi-'iRLD on, iii. 391 c; J. Townsknd 
on, iii. 553 ed; Union, iii. 599 ah; and Vag¬ 
rancy, ii. 710 a, 725 cd, iii. 605 cd; in Irel., 
Sir J. B. Walsh on, iii. 655 d.—Poor Law, 
Admini.stration of. Lax, evils of out-door 
relief, iii. 153 d, 154 ed; Strict, workhouse 

or indoor relief, iii. 153 d-154 c, 155 a. - 

Poor Law Hist., Act of 18.34, effects, i. 11 d, 
13 rt, iii. 157 hG\ Parish syst, founded ou 
manor, iii. 62 ft, 155 d; W. N. Seniou and 
Sir fcJ. Chadwice’s plan for reform, iii. 156 d, 
157 a\ Settlement, Act of 1662, iii. 156 a\ 

growth of Workhouse syst, iii. 156 ft.- 

Poor Law, Sc., Able - bodied and impotent 
poor, iii. 158 d, 159 a\ legal Assessment, 
iii. 156 a, 159 d^ 160 a; Outdoor relief for 
im])ot(5nt poor, iii. 160ft; Parochial authorities, 
iii. 159 t'd; Settlements, iii. 159 6; licensed 
Vagrancy, iii. 158 d.—Settlement, Poor 
Law, Sir F. M. Kokn ou, iii. 156 c ; Hist, 
iii. 156 a, 387 d-388 ft ; A, Smith on, ii, 399 c, 
iii. 160 c; A. Youn<j on, iii. 388 ft. 

Poor Relief ; J. Calvin’s syst., i. 205 ft ; T. 
CHAiiMRRs’ syst., i. 255 6, iii. 159 d; Sir J. 
Cinm) on, i. 277 c, 679 d ; Dillic. of, i. 265 ft, 
268 ah ; Divis. of Labour apjd. to, i. 266 d; 
and Encyclical of Pope Leo XIIL, i. 712 d; 
H. Fielding on, ii. 57 c; T. Fiiimin on, ii. 
84 d ; Pr. syst, i. 267 d ; Ger. sy.st, i. 268 a ; 
M. do Gicinta on, ii. 207 d; Gilbert’s Act, 
ii. 208 c, iii. 156 ft, 599 a, 673 ft ; R. H ainks on, 

ii. 272 d; Sir M. Hale on, ii. 273 ft; (). P. do 
IIkkukua on, ii. 303 a ; small (piant. of Land 
let out as substitute tor,T. Estcouutou, i. 755 ft; 
power of Iiocal authorities, i. 251 ft; M. Luther 
ou, ii. GfiS ft ; J. M‘Faul.\n on, ii. 658 a ; W 
Marulli on, ii. 704 a ; J. Ma.ssik on, ii. 707 c ; 
J. de Medina on, ii. 72.3 c ; Organisaiioii, 
necessity of, i. 266 d; Overseers, iii. 46ft; 
R. t)wEN’s sebeme, i. 364 rd, iii. 51 a ; F. Paok 
on. iii. 53 a ; Parish, iii. 62 be, 155 d ; IViue. 
of, i. 265 d-266c, oO l he ; Public assi.stanoe, 

iii. 240 a ; Rate in aid, iii. 264 ft; T. Ri:- 
NAUDoT, iii. 281 d ; Roundsman sy.st. iii. 
329 d ; T. Bucoi.ks on, iii. 3.32 d ; B. Saunders 
on, iii. 3,‘'>5 a: J. L. Vives on, iii. 631 d; 
etVeeU ou Wages, i. 265 c; B. Ward on, iii. 
656 rd ; Workhouse sy.st, iii. 154 ft, 156 ft, 
673 (1-674 c .—Poor Relief among the Jews 
of Eng., Explanation of syst, iii. 160 c; 
Jewish Hoard of Guardians, iii. 161 c 162 ft; 
hist of Synagogue syst, iii. 160 d- 161 c. 

Population: Anc. and mod. times, D. Hume on, 
i. 732 c, 733 c, iii. 163 he ; study of, .as depart- 
nuiut of eeon., Arith., political, i. 56 hd, iii. 
163 a ; J. Bkntuam on, i. 132 a ; (I. Bkhkklky 
ou, i. 135 ft ; tf. Botkuo on, i. 169 d, iii. 163 c ; 


R. Cantillon on, i. 215 ft; Checks on, T. R. 
Malthus’ view of, i. 273 ftc, it 668 d-669 ft, 
670 ft, iit 164 d, 167 d ; Diminution, causes of, 
W. Bell on, i. 129 ft; A. Genovesi on, ii. 
189 d; S. Gray’s theory, J. Lowe on, ii. 
646 ft; Growth of, nd. to Labour qiie.st., iii. 
168 c; Law of, Doubleday on, i. 634 ft, 
iii. 166 a; T. R. Malthus’ doctr. of, t 57 ft, 
242 c, 481 d, 658 ft, 734 a, 757 ft, ii. 195 d, 
218 ft, 288 d, 472 c, 536 a, 668 d- 671 ft, iii. 
145 c, 161 Cf 165 rt-166 c, 168 c, 333 ft, 344 ft; 
A. Messedaglia on, ii. 167 c; G, Ortks on, ii. 
464 d, iii. 44 ah ; W. Paley on, iii. 55 rd; 
Sir W. Petty on, iit 101 ft; and Philanthrojiy, 
iit 166 e; Phy.siocrats on, iii. 105 a ; p, 
I’LACK ou, iii. 112 d, 165 e; S. Pufendohk on, 
iii. 241 e ; A. Ressi on, iii. 295 a; L. Jticci on, 
iii. 310 ft; Stationary, in Fr., etfects, iii. 
167 d-168 ft, 467 ft; Sir J. Steuart on, iit 
475 d, 476 a; dejiends on Subsistence, F. 
Quesnay and A. R. J. Turgot on, iii. 105 a, 
164 a; W. Temple on, iii. 529 ah ; J. 
Tucker ou, iii. 5S9 ft; Viriculture, G. do 
Molinari on, iii. 630 e ; F. M. A. de Voltaire 
on, iii. 632 he; as source of Wealth, V. R. 
de Mirabeau on, it 737 a, 776 a, iii. 105 a; 
ami distr. of Wealth, L. Zuccolo on, iit 

691 c. -Population, Ger. theory, IStli conty., 

Cameralists, ’ it 198 d, 199 aft, iii. 241 c; 
favoured Growth, ii. 189 d, iii. 163 d; A. 
Lips, ii. 609 ft; J. W. von der Lith, ii. 614 ft. 

-Population, Movement of, i. 56 d, 57 o, 

240 a, 241 c, 246 a ; and Birth-rate, i. 150 d ; 
and Comfort, stan. of, i. 337 ftd, 338 a ; and 
Death-rate, i. 498 ft ; E. Halt.ky on, it 276 d, 
411 c; G. King on, it 320 d, 506 a; and 
Marriage - rate, it 701 ft. — Population, 
Reproduction and self-preservation, H. C. 
Carey on, t 226 ft, iii. 166 d ; W. R. Greg, 

iit 166 c; H. .Spencer, iii. 166 d-167 d.- 

Statistics of Population, iii. 162 ft-163 a; 
M. Messance on, ii. 737 a. 

Pc^ulist movement, U. S. A.; state control of 
Railways, iit 169 d, 170 a ; free coinage of 
Silver, iit 1C9 d, 170 aft. 

I’ORPHYRY, and bi-lateral Classification: iii. 
170 ft. 

Positivism : compd. with Collectivism, iii. 172 d ; 
A. Comte’s crit. of Deductive economists, i. 
3S3 a, iit 171 c ; theory of Development, iii. 
172 a, 432 ft; functions of Entrepreneur, iit 
172 d; services of P.E. to society, iit 171 d; 
imlustrial llcguln., iit 172 aft ; study of Social 
set, iii. 172 ft; new Spiritual authority, iii. 
172 c. 

Post Office: Changes since 1810, iii. 175 he; 
Contract syst,, 18th centy., iit 174 ft; abuse 
of Fnuddng privilege, iii. 174 c; Functions 
assumed by, 19th centy., ii. 538 a, iii. 175 d, 
523 a ; Sir R. TIiu/s reform of, 1840, it 306 c- 
307 ft, iii. 175 a ; Hist, of, 16th and 17th centy., 
iit 173 ft-174 ft; Mail coaches, iit 174 c; 
Savings banks, t 111 ftc, ii. 538 a, iit 175 d ; 
Telegraphs and Telephones, iii. 176 oft. 

Poverty: dist. fr. Destitution, iii. 152 d, 179 oft ; 

D. Diderot on, t 578 d; legally dist. fr. 
Pauperism, iii. 81 a ; Sir W. Temple on, iii. 
528 c.- Povertyt Policy of State, provision of 
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means of Escape, i. 594 be, iii. 153 ab, 179 d; 
Laissez faire, iii. 163 a, 179 c. —Poverty, 
Relief of, Gov. protn. of weak, iii. 179 d ; evils 
of Poor law, iii. 179 c. 

Precious Metals : Econ. conception of, iii. 181 c; 
A. von Humboldt on, ii. 219 h, 340 a ; elfects of 
Influx, 16th centy., i. 86 6, 344 a, ii. 298 c, iii. 
455 6; Platinum coinage, Russ., iii. 181 c; 
Prodn., E. Suess on future of, iii. 118 c. -111 a ; 
(iuctuation.s in Ratio, 1873-97, iii. 181 ; 

Scarcity, mcdvl., inll. of, i. 85 a, ii. 765 r.'. . 

Hi a; Silver, pjradiial fall in value of, 1 r.'i.- 

1686, iii. 182rt-183 a. -Distr. of thePrecioiiH 

Metals, Agencies affecting, i. 605 d, ii. 342 c ; 
and improved Banking fa( litu's, i. 601 d; 
Course of, i. 605 c ; and Prices, i. 604 b ; 1). 
Ricardo on, i. 604 ah; Statistic.^, i. 60i d- 
605 b .— Precious Metals, Stable rel. of gold 
and silver, Anc. ami medvl., iii. 181 d; 
Sii^itistics 1687-1873, iii. 183 ft-lSl .l 
P remium: Agio, in Ciirr., i. 22 6, iii. 185 c; 
Insurance, ii. 413 ^>415 c, 417 Z>-118«, iii. 
185 c ; Stk. Ex., iii. 185 c. 

Prescription : eompd. with Custom, iii. 186 d ; 
effects, Eiig. law, ii. 566 h ; Fr. law, iii. 187 « ; 
Political application of, ii. 566 d ; Rouian law, 

ii. 566 a ; Sc. law, iii. 187 be. 

Prick, B. : on herring Brands, ! 176 a, iii. 188 
d ; Employer and workman, identity of int., 

iii. 188 d ; P. E., iii. 188 c ; Profit, iii. 223 a5. 
Prick, R. : on Prison reform, ii. 334 d ; W. 

Pitt’s Sinking Fund, ii. 235 h, iii. 189 ac, 
405 d, 407 c ; vital Statistics, ii. 335 a, 416 6, 
iii. 163 d, 

Price: and Amount, cffe< t of supply and de¬ 
mand on, iii. 492 d; ui'>l Cost of Prodn., i. 
394 c, 434 cd, 437 d, di. 110 c, 200 d; in 
Cotton trade, rate of wages, iii. 189 d ; A. A. 
Cournot on variations in, i. 446 ho ; Crisis-, 
luxury-, monopoly-, and panic-, iii. 201 h; 
illustr. hy Curves, i. 415 b, 574 5, 575 cd\ 
lief, of, iii. 189 d ; and Demand, i. 541 hed^ 

ii. ,582 d; Demand- and supply-, iii. 201 a, 
488 cd ; of Gold and silver, iii. 189 d, 190 a ; 
an<l deficient Harvest, C. Davenant on, i. 484 c, 

iii. 498 be ; International, determining con¬ 
ditions, ii. 452 be ; F. M. Pagano on, iii. 52 d ; 
(r. F. Paonini on, iii. 53 b ; Retail and whole¬ 
sale, iii. 201 a ; Satiety-, iii. 354 c; effect of 
Surplus on, iii. 498 d, 499 a ; Theory of, iii. 
201 b ; W. T. Thornton on, iii. 537 d ; rel. to 
Value, iii. 200 c.—Fair Price, or Justum 
Pretium, St. Antoninus on, i. 43 a; St. 
Thomas Aquinas on, i. 49 a, ii. 500 c ; B. Gas- 
pa RING on, ii. 187 6; H. of Lanqenstkin on, 
and rnedvl. doctr. of status, ii. 500 c, 565 d ; G. 
JiUPO on, ii. 652 a ; theory of, P. E. and ethics, 
iii. 138 b; S. Scaccia on, iii. 360 a ; School¬ 
men on, i. 720 c, ii. 500 c ; Use of term, ii. 12 a ; 
M. A. M. Venusti on, iii. 618 c. 

Prices: and Bimetallism, i. 149 h; effects of 
Black Death, iii. 190 d, 191 a; effects of 
Bounties, i. 174 ah, 426 cd ; E. Burke on 
causes affecting, i. 195 a; and Competition, 

S. Clement on, i. 313 a ; of Com and other 
commodities, W. Fleetwood on, i. 731 d, ii. 
89 be ; inll. of Credit, i. 452 d; effect of 
abundant Curr., 16th centy., i. 86 b; and 


Custom, i. 477 a; and Distr. of precious 
metals, i. 604 h ; and Equilibrium of supply 
and demand, i. 749 c, iii. 200 ab ; Fr., 1201- 
1790, statistics, iii. 193 5c ; General remarks, 
ls.50-96, iii. 197 hd; Ger., 1250-1748, iii. 193 
d, 194 a • in Gold, fall in since 1872, i. 339 he ; 
and Gold discoveries of 16th centv. i. 344 a, 

ii. 298 c ; Index numbers illnstrat ug changes 
iu 19th centy., iii. 192 d, 193 «, 194 bed, 196 
bd ; hiictuat/ons in, aiul Inflation, Great Brit., 
1797-1819, ii. 406 nh; Ttah, lP.50-1799, iii. 

194 a ; ?iiedvl. in Fr., 0. Lkbep on, ii. 588 a ; 

T. Ii. iMALTHUs on, ii. 675 c ; effect of Mono¬ 
poly, ii. 806 (ibe iii. 201 b ; S. PuFENDORP 
4> 11 , iii. 241 c ; Trices, Real and nominal, iii. 
199 cd ; effect of Rent on, iii. 284 d-285 6; 
of Secs., effect of internat ional sa!i‘ >, i. 50 b; 
effect of Speculative credit, iii. 198 d, 199 a; 
of Wheat, li.ved by cheapest jiarl cd* supply, iii. 
147 a .—Prices, Higb, T. Attwood’s theory, 
i. 67 b; C. Bosanquet on causes of, 18th centy., 
i. 169 5 ; Forestallers and regrators, i. 489 
b, ii. 107 e, 696 c, iii. 313 c. —Prices, Hist, 
of, and Corn rents, i. 426 c ; in Greece and 
Rome, iii. 190 abc ; and Manorial accounts, 
i. 447 d; Middle Ages, iii. 190 d; T. Tooke 
on, iii. 548 d.—Prices and Money, variationa 
in Quant, of, dii. 198 be, 199 b ; changes in 
Value of, 1350-1750, iii. 192 cd; M. E. L. 
Walras’ scheme, iii. 654 a. —Prices, Hi.so of, 
D. Guaswinckki. on, i. 656 cd ; J. a. K. von 
Hklpkricu on, and Gold discoveritis of lf>lh 
centy., ii. 298 c; and luiKdious of Money, 
Seigneur do Malestroit on, ii. 666 c; 16th 
centy., iii. 191 ac. —Prices, Gov. Regain, of, 
Assize of Bread and Beer, i. 64 b, ii. 689 c, 
687 d; Assize of Weights and Measures, 
i. 64 d.—Statistics of Prices, Economist, 
1851-97, iii. 196 be; Hamburg Bureau, 1851- 
91, iii. 197 ac, 442 ab ; J. E. T. Rogers, 1261- 
1702, iii. 191 6d; Mr. Sauerbeck, 1846-96, iii. 
196 d J A. SoEtreer’s table, iii. 441 d-443 c; 

U. S.A. Senate, finance committee, 1840-91, iii. 

195 d, 196 a; and Wages, 1720-1898, iii. 634a. 
637 d ; A. Young, 1200-1800, iii. 192 ab. 

Primogeniture, derived fr. Feudalism; ii. 455 
b, iii. 202 d, 668 be. 

Prince-Smith, j., founder of Ger. Free Trade 
party; iii. 203 d. 

Prior, T. ; on Debasement of Coin, Irel., 18ih 
centy., iii. 204 d; recommended Irish Mint, 

iii. 205 a. 

Prison Labour: J. Bentham on, iii. 207 d; 
Competition with free labour, iii. 206 d, 207 
ab; in Convict prisons, iii. 206 a; disposal of 
prisoners’ Earnings, iii. 207 be ; Hist, and elfects, 
iii. 205 5c ; on Public *works, iii. 207 a ; Short 
sentences, diffic. of, iii. 206 5c; State control, 
contract, and lease, iii. 205 d. 

Prison Reform, J. Howard’s : ii. 334 cd, iii, 
205 c. 

Privateering and Decl. of Paris: i. 620 bd, ii. 
700 5. 

Probabilities : Calculus of, iii. 208 ab ; M. C. de 
CoNDORCKT on, i. 387 a ; A. Demoivrb on, i. 
545 c ; Sir J. W. Lubbock on, ii. 647 d. 
Procuration by signature; Bill of exchange, 
iii. 209 a ; general Mercantile usage, iii. 209 ah. 
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Production ; Agricultural causes of decrease in, 

i. 50 a ; Complex organisation of, iii. 215 6; 
E. B. Oe CONDILTAO on, iii. 217 c; grades of, 
Consuiiiera’ goods, i. 392 a, ii. 229 bc^ iii. 
212 d ; Exchange as part of, i. 451 d; ol 
wealth, T. Hodgskin on, ii. 317 a from 
Land, law of incr. of, J. S. Mill on, ii. 759 a ', 
Limiting requisites, iii. 215 c; Margin of, ii. 
69Vbe; James Mill on, iii. 213 c ; J. B- ‘"^ay 
on, iii. 213 c; State interference witli, i. 172 r. 
— Agents of Prodn., Capital, i. 21 c, 218 a, 

ii. 427 b, iii. 211 bed; Enterprise, iii. 2M d, 

215 a -; Labour, i. 21 be, iii. 21^ ah; Land, i. | 
21 hr, iii. 213 d, 214 a ; Limited, and rent ami 
wages, i. 21 d; incr. in, .J. S. Mill on, ii. 762 
a ; Natural agents, i. 21 be, 219 be; Negative 
Quantities, iii. 14 d, -Prodn. and Con¬ 

sumption, IF. 11. (tOSSEN on, ii. 232 be; Rel. 
iM'tween, i. 393 c, 391 abc, ii. 757 a, 758 be, iii. 
215 d, 377 c .— Prodn., Instruments of, 
Appropriation of, i. 47 be ; Goods of 1st, 
2iid, a?id 3rd order, i. 380 ab, 302 a, 393 b, ii. 
172 b , iii. 212 d, 216 b, 250 c; J. Rae on, iii. 
250 rr. 

Produit Net: IT. (lUomiK, on, iii. 222 e, 287 c; 

Ii. K de (liiASiiiN on, ii. 255 d, iii, 3455 ; and 
lmp6t unique, ii. 372 b , 460 b , iii. 222 b ; 
Physiocrats’ theory of, iii. 105 d-106 d, 
222 a ; F. Quesnay on, iii. 222 a, 247 a, 
315 b ; and theory of Rent, iii. 222 b ; J. 

N. M. Of. de Saint IVmiavy on, iii. 345 6. 

Protit: Apportionment of, i. 221 d, 222 d ; J. 

E. Oaiunks on theory of, i. 202 d; rel. to 
Competition, i. 601 h ; T. De Quincey on rate 
of, i. 569 c ; and E.arnings of Management, 

i. 067 cd ; J. 11. M‘Culu)CII on, iii. 223 a; T. 

R. Mai.tuus on, ii. 673 d, iii. 223 a, 377 d; 
Mrs. Maucet on, ii. 690 c; J. S. Mill on, ii. 
134 h, 757 a , 760 b , iii. 223 a, 314 he ; M. dc 
MoNTAKiNK on, and loss in exchange, ii. 8085 ; 
Sir (}. Ramsay on, iii. 260 cd; compd. with 
RlmiI,, i. 705 a ; Rent of ability classed under, 
iii. 2S5 d ; and Residujil sliare of wages, F. 

A. WaUvEU on, iii. 292 d, 293 a, 649 d; I). 
Rica n DO on, D. Biioiianan’s erit. of, i. 184 a ; 

A. Smith on, iii. 222 d; F. A. Walkeu on, i. 
439 5, 70.5 a, 735 e, iii. 223 5.—^Proftt, Ele¬ 
ments in, Compensation for risk, iii. 224 cd, 
314 5(:; Tnt., iii. 223 c-224 a, 311c; reward 
for Labour, iii. 224 5c, 314 c. 

Profit Sharing: .Argumt-nis for and against, i. 
412 ab , iii. 225 ab , 226 5c; Firms employing, 
iii. 225 c; Hist, in Eng., i. 412 5, iii. 2255 - 226 a ; 
and Industrial Partnership, i. 416 a-, 419 d, 

ii. 39S 5, iii. 226 5c ; E.-J. Lkclaiuk/s scheme, 
ii. 588 5-5N9 a, iii. 225 5. 

Progress, inti, of, on V'^alue: Manufacture, iii. 
227 c *. Minerals, iii. 227 c ; Raw inatcnals, iii. 
227 nh ; Services, iii. 227 d; and exp.ansion 
of Trade, iii. 227 d. 

Promissory Note, comptl. with Bill: i. 145 a, 
il. 664 d, iii. 228 5. 

Property: St. Thomas .\quinas on, i. 485; Aiiis- 
totle’s defence of, i, 55 c, iii. 231 5 ; J. 
Brntham on, iii. 232 a ; J. P. Biussot dk 
Wauvillr on, as theft., i. ISO a, ii. 819 d ; J. 
Falvin’s defence of, i. 204 d ; Canon law on, 

i. 212 a, iii. 231 c ; form of Conveyance, i. 


' 403 a; M. Delfico on, absolute, i. 535 

Descent of, Sir II. Maine on, i. 670 d; d' 
Diderot on, i. 678 d, 579 a ; Divisibility 0 / 
right, iii. 230 c; Eng. law, i. 299 e; Fathers’ 
post-Constantinian, on, ii. 89 a, iii. 231 c; U, 
Grotius on, i. 285 d, ii. 266 c; T. Hobbes on 

iii. 104 c, 231 cd; F. Hubt on, ii. 336 5 ; as 
civil institution, E. de Laveleyb on, ii. 574 d ; 
J. Locke on, based on Labour, ii. 634 c, iii! 
55 5, 231 d; “ Magic of,’' econ. effects, i. 55 r, 

ii. 424 c, iii. 815; J. F. D. Maurice on, and com! 
munism, ii. 715 be ; J . S. Mill on, ii. 574 d , 

' 759c ; in Natural agents, i. 47 be; Origin of, i. 

475, iii. 230 d; \V. Paley on, iii. 555; Personal 
and Real, iii. 96 ab , 233 ab , 267 a , 386 cd ; 
Physiocrats on, iii. 105 c ; Plato’s ciit. of , 

iii. 115 a , 231 a ; rights of Possession, enjoy¬ 
ment, and alienation, iii. 229 a ; Prot. defence 
of, i. 285 cd; S. itEAD on, iii. 266 c; Roman 
law of , i. 297 d ; J . J. Rousseau on, iii. 231 d , 
232 a, 331 b ; and Socialism, iii. 232 cd; 
everything which has peciinijiry Value, iii. 229 

5: A. A. Walras on theory of, iii. 652 c. - 

Incorporeal Property, conception of, Econ., 

ii. 381 6 ; Eng. law, ii. 381 a ; Roman law, ii. 

381 a . -Property, Fjamlcd, G. B. de Mably 

on, ii. 655 d; W. Ogilvie on, iii. 34 a . - 

Property, Private, Arguments for and against, 

iii. 232 5 ; and Distributive justice, i. 606 5. 
-Propei'ty, Restrns. on, iii. 229 d ; Aliena¬ 
tion and Bequest, iii. 230 be ; Taxation and 
protn. of fellow-citizens, iii. 229 d, 230 a. 

Protection: Adjustment, difllc. of, iii. 236 a ; 
and state control, A priori application of P.iii., 

iii. 146 5, 147 5; Bounties, protective Duty, 
and Navigation Laws, ii. 211 e, iii. 236 be ; 

C. B. di Cavour on, i. 235 d-237 a ; in Brit. 
Colonies, i. 323 5, 325 abe , ii. 46 5, 368 5 ; 

G. B. De Luca on, i. 539 c ; Claude DuriN on, 

i. 652 5; 15th centy., i. 343 c, ii. 240 c , iii. 
660 d ; F. V. de Forbonnais on, opposition 
to Physiocrats, ii. 96 he , 156 5, 200 c, iii. 108 
ab ; and fall of Gold prices, iii. 235 5, 396 a ; 
Import duties, ii. 371 «- 372 a ; iiifl. of special 
Int, iii. 235 a ; and International Trade, iii. 

235 d , 236 a ; F. List on, i. 171 5, ii. 203 a , 
613 iii. 234 cd , 277 a; Merchants’ Petition 
of 1820 on, ii. 734 a ; J. S. Mill on, ii. 757 
a, 762 d, iii. 234 d ; and feeling of Nationality, 

ii. 613 bed, iii. 234 e; Political dangers of, iii. 

236 5; and Relativity, F. List’s theory, ii, 
613 rd, iii. 277 a; .as source of Revenue, iii. 

235 be ; agricultural, D. Ricardo on, iii. 308 d; 

A. do Saint-Cuamans ou, iii. 345 a ; A. Smith 
on, iii. 235 ab, 415 d; rel. to Socialism, i. 

236 d, 237 a, iii. 236 e ; and Sumptuary 

laws, ii. 241 c; iii. 487 cd, 560 c . -Protn. 

Ecou. olfects, iii. 235 cd ; Eng., i. 236 c ; 
«lillering in agriculture and Industry, i. 236 

ab . -Protn. and Merc. Syst., i. 158 c , 344 

d , 345 5, ii. 727 be ; coinpd. with Mod., iii. 234 

ab . -Protn., Temporary, Defence of, i. 172 c , 

ii. 762 d ; P. Veugani on, iii. 618 d . -Protn. 

in U.S. A., E. B. Bigelow on, i. 110 5 ; F. Bowen 
on, i. 175 a ; IT. 0. Cauky on, i. 38 a, 226 be, ii. 
289 d, 290 a, iii. 234 d ; H. Clay on, i. 37 d, 38 a, 
305 a ; and manufacture, A. Hamilton on, ii. 
277 d, iii. 234 5; J. L. Hates on, ii. 293 a; 
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Hist, of, ii. 361 6; W. D. Kklley on, ii. 503 a ; 
D. Webster on, iii. 661 d, 

Protestantism: and Historical Sch., i. ‘^86 6; 
and Humanism, i. 286 d ; Individualism, i. 
285 dbc ; Laissez faire, i. 286 ad ; Merc. 
Syst., i. 285 arf, 286 a6, ii. 197 6; P.E. and 
Ethics, i. 28G hcd ; Property, i. 285 cd 
Proudhon, J. : and Anarchism, iii. 237 c: 
Banqm d'echange^ iii. 237 d ; aimed at aboli¬ 
tion of lut., iii. 238 a ; compd. with IL K. Maux I 

ii. 157 6, 704 c, iii. 238 6. i 

Province syst. of Colonisation : i. 321 al. \ 

PuFENDORP, S.: on Eminent domain and Gov., 

iii. 241 6; Int. and usury, iii. 241 d\ Jus 
naturale, ii. 498 d 499 a ; Population, iii. 
241 c ; Prices, iii. 241 c. 

Queen Anne’s Bounty: advances lur Bnildin", 
iii. 246 nh ; Employment of, i. 40 c, ii. 85 6, iii. 

245 cl-246 6. 

Quksnay, F. ; articles in Ephemdrides, i. 744 
h ; inll. on V. K do Mirarkau, ii. 775 a, 
776 hcd ; on Peasant proprietors, iii. 84 c ; 
on Population, dependent on subsistence, iii. 

105 (t, 164 ft; on Produit net and Impot 
unique, ii. 372 6, iii. 222 ft6, 247 ft, 3156; on 
Taxation, ii. 372 6, iii. 222 6, 247 ft. 

Rae, J. : on Accumulation, effective desire of, 

i. .592 cd iii* 250 d 251 a; Prodn., instr. 
of, iii. 250 c j Wealth, national, iii. 250 6. 

Raiffeisen, F. W. : syst. of Land banks, i. 

106 d iii- 251 cd, 366 a ; compd. -with F. H. 
Sohui.ee-Ueutzsch, iii. 251 c, 366 ft. 

Railways; Fr. syst., ofinocssions for limited 
perioils, iii. 2.58 c-259 c ; Hist, and statistics, 

ii. 538 6, iii. 252 ahe ; LW it, iii. 258 he ; Pool 
and tralllc on, iii. 162 ft, 257 ft ; Restrn.s. on, 

Eng. compd. with Continent, iii. 253 c. - 

Railways, Goods rates, Classification, iii. 255 
cd ; Export, imjwrt, and transit rates, iii. 256 
hcd ; Pool and comleination, iii. 1526c, 257 ft6; 
analogy with Taxation, iii. 256 ft6, 575 6c.— 
Railways, Speculation in, and Crises, 1836, 

i. 466 d) 1847, i. 4.59 6-460 6, 467 ft,- 

!^ilways, State, and private Assoc., iii. 252 d 
253 ft; Australia compd. with Prussia, iii. 253 d. 
—Tariff on Railways, Eng., control of, iii. 

253 d 254 ft ; Private and state railways, iii. 

254 cd. -Form: Mileage, iii. 255 6, 574 d ; 

Postal principle, iii. 255 a ; SlMing scale, iii. 

255 6; Zone, iii. 2.55 ft.—Railways, U.S.A., 

Independent, iii. 253 6 ; and Interstate Com¬ 
merce Law, ii. 453 rf-455 a, 803 d hi, 152 
6c, 254 6, 575 ; state control of, and Populist 

movement, iii. 169 d 170 a. 

Ramxih, Sir W.: on Census, iii. 260 6; Colonies, 

iii. 259 d ; Dutch trade, iii. 260 a ; Mono¬ 
polies, iii. 260 6. 

Ramsay, Sir G.; on Distr., iii. 260 be ; Profit, iii. 
260 cd ; Rent, iii. 260 d; national Revenue, 
iii. 260 d 

Rapp, G., founder of sect of Ecouomites: i. 366 
d iii. 49 6c, 262 ft6. 

Rates: Act of 1601 and mod. syst., iii. 263 6- 
264 ft ; County, i. 444 c ; Hist., before 1601, 
iii. 262 cd ; Incidence, iii. 263 ah ; Rate in 
aid, iii. 264 6; dist. fr. Taxes, iii. 262 6. 


Rau, H., follower of A. Smith: ii. 201 a6, 202 
ft, iii. 2C i d, 

Raynai^ G. T. F., on Eur. settlements in the 
Indies: iii. 265 cd. 

Read, S. : on National debt, iii. 266 a ; P.E., 
iii. 266 b ; Property, iii. 266 c; Taxation, 
iii. 266 d ; Value, iii. 266 c. 

Reciprocity: H. Clay on, i. 305 6 ; iid Com- 
«nercial treaties, i. 354 6, 355 a ; iheorv of 
InternatioUt^l Trade, ii. 13 6, 145 d, iii. 267 
d 268 ic ; Colonel R. Torrens on, ii. 13 6, iii. 
268 ft, yo c ; Treaties, 1815-182 /, iii. 267 cd ; 
U.S,A., iii. 268 6-269 ft. 

Referendum: Def,. iii. 273 d ; Eng., iii. 274 c ; 
Origin, iii. 274 ft ; Switz., iii. 274 <d ); U.S. A., 
iii. 274 ft. 

Registration: of Debt, public, Fi. Grand 
livre, ii. 250 6c; Documents, Fr., Enregis- 
trement, i. 737 6 ; Firm, ii. 84 6; Land, i. 
199 d 200 ft, iii. 681 d ; Land, t itles to, ii. 
543 d 547 ft, 554 6-556 6, iii. .‘151 a, 550 d, 
651 ft; Mortgages, ii. 824 6; Property, i. 
199 d ; Style or Trade Name, iii. 483 a ; 
Trade Mark, iii. 562 d, 563 a; of Trade 
Unions, desirable, iii. 564 a. 

Relativity: W. Bagehot’s application of, i. 80 
d iii. 135 cdy 277 cd ; ilUistr. by works of 
Classical Sch., iii. 279 6; appl. to ecoii. 
Definitions, ii. 742 c, iii. 279 cd ; of ccon. 
Doctr., in concrete stngo, iii. 278 he ; principle 
of, and Historical Meth., i. 573 a, ii. 311 o, 
312 6, iii. 276 d ; R. Jones on, appl. to D. 
Ricardo’s doctr. of rent, iii. 276 d; K. Kuies on, 

ii. 312 6, iii. 277 he ; F. List’s theory of Protn., 

ii. 613 aly iii. 277 ft ; J. B. Mill on, i. 735 a ; 
of econ. Precepts, iii. 277d, 278 <t ; W. Rosohkr’h 
theory, ii. 311 ah, iii. 277 hd, 325 6 ; Span. Sch. 
on, iii. 452 a ; Sir J. Stkuaut on, iii. 475 c ; 
Universality of econ. doctr. in abstract stage, 

iii. 278 d, 279 ft. 

Rent: Agricultural, def. of, ii. 31 a; J. Ander¬ 
son’s liieory, i. 39 d, 40 ft, 734 6, iii. 145 c, 288 
ft; Anti-Rent agitations, i. 42 d, 43 a; S. 
Baii.ey’s theory, i. 82 d; N. Barbon on, i. 
119 6 ; Building and mining land, iii. 284 be ; 
and Cost of prodn., i. 438 cd, iii. 284 cd ; T. 
De Quincky on, i. 569 d ; and law of Dimin. 
returns, i. 685 6, ii. 672 6c, iii. 283 hcd ; rel. 
to Distr., i. 602 ft, iii. 288 d ; effect of Fertility, 
iii. 288 6; Ground-, ii. 267 6; Ground-annual, 
Scot., ii. 267 6; D. Hume on, ii. 341 c ; effect 
of Improvements, iii. 288 6 ; and Intensive 
cultivation, iii. 283 d; Trel., statistics, ii. 
12 d 13 ftc ; R. Jones on, i. 734 c, ii. 310 cd, 
490 c ; of Kelp, A. Smith on, ii. 503 c ; Rent, 
Labour, medvl., i. 28 c, 152 6, 261 ft, 407 ft, 

ii. 54 d 685 d-686 c,Mii. 287 ft, 625 be ; of 
Land, A. Smith on, iii. 287 6cd, 413 d, 414 ft ; 
rel. of Landlord and Tenant, i. 742 c, ii. 562 6- 
563 ft; J. liOCKB on, ii. 635 c ; and Luck, ii. 
648 6; T. R. Malthus on, i. 734 6, ii. 671 d, 

iii. 146 c ; J. S. Mill on, ii. 760 c ; effects on 
Price, monopoly-rent, iii. 284 d-285 6 ; theory 
of, and Produit net, iii. 222 6; compd. with 
Profit, i. 705 a ; D. Ricardo’s doctr. of, i. 21 d, 
184 a6, 226 a, 734 6, ii. 169 d, 288 d, 349 c, 
466 a, 551 a, iii. 115 cd, 276 d, 278 d, 279 ft, 
282 d-283 6, 288 ft, 307 cd ; regarded as a Tax, 
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iii. 288 c; T. P. Thompson on, iii. 535 ; J- 
H. von ThOnkn on, of situation, ii. 202 b, iii. 
540 d; of Tool, T. Coopjsr on, iii. 549 d, 550 a. 
—Rent of Ability, i, 22 a ; Fallacies con 
cerniii^', ii. 17c^; classed under Profit, iii.2Si)d 
W. N. Senior on, iii. 285 c. —Rent^Charge, 
Legal view, iii. 286 h ; MedvI., ami df)ctr. of 
usury, ii. 565 d, iii. 286 cd .—Consumers 
Rent, illustr. by Curves, i. 575 b\ H. C. F. 
JknkiN on, ii. 473 c ; A. Marshall on, i. 392 b; 
theory of, and Mathematical Meth., ii. 712 b ; 
and Producers’, or i’roducers’ Surplus, iii. 
213 rrb, 28ib, 489 b, 496 a.—Fair Rents, J. 
F. (Jajknbs on, ii. 12c; and Land, ii. Id, 
12 b ; J. S. MiLf. on, ii. 12 c.-Rent, Taxa¬ 

tion on, K. Arnd on, i. 58 « ; T. CiFALMEiiS on, 

i. 256 a ; A. Smith on, iii. 287 cd, 420 a. 
Ke[)ro(lu(;l,ion, Cost of, M. AcA/zfNl on : i. 20 d. 
Re.sidual and wa.ste products : 0. JUnnAOK on, 

iii. 292 b; 6. K Cairnes on, iii. 291 d; J. S. 
Mirji on, iii. 291 d, 292 a. 

Respondentia bonds: form of Account, iii. 

294 cd ; and Bottomry, loan on, iii. *293 d; 
Hist, of, iii, 291 ab. 

ItKssr, A., on Culture, large and small: iii. 

295 b ; Population, iii. 2'9r) a. 

Retaliation: FiVects, ii, 145 d, iii. 300 b ; H. 

Fawcett on, iii. 300 a; Hist, of, 19th centy., 
iii. 299 c; D. Ricardo on, iii. 300 a ; Colonel 
R. TomiENS on, iii. 299 d. 

Revolution, French : Coniiseatory measures, 
iii. 302 rt. —Revolution, Fr., Ciirr. experi¬ 
ments, Assignat, i. 62 d, 206 cd, ii. 380 b, 
iii. 303 rd ; Disorgn. and distress, iii. 304 ab. 
—Revolution, Fr., attompts at Ucconstruc- 
tiou, provision of Employment, iii. 302 d ; 
Industry, iii. 303 c; distr. of Land, i. 363 cd, 

ii. 814 d, iii. 303 nb; maximum Price, iii. 
302 /w.-—Revolution, Fr., preceding Social 
eondilions, movement of Econoraistes, ii. 156 a, 

iii. 301 cd ; Feudalism and centralisation, 
iii. 301 be. 

Ricardo, 1).; on Advances, i. 16 6; A priori 
meth, of reasoning, i. 47 d; crit. of Rank of 
Fng., iii. 308 d; rel. to .J. Rkntham, i. 133 b. 
iii. 305 a ; on Bounties, i. l7Wi; on Comfort, 
stan. of, and soeialist view, i. 338 ; on 

Competition, i. 378 b ; on Countervailing 
duty, ami price due to taxation, i. 443 d ; 
on Curr., i. 472 b, ii. 795 r, iii. 308 c; on 
Debasement of coin, etfeots on value of 
money, ii. 794 bed ; Deductive Meth., iii. 
305 llef.rts of work, and inil. of tho.se 
delects, iii. 30.') </, 306 u, 309 be ; Delinitions, 

i. 534 be; on Deprec. of monetary stan., i! 
562 b; on DifHc. of attainment, i. 580 e, 
582 a ; on law of Dimin. returns, i. 585 c 
on Distr., i. 596 u, 603 a; on Distr. of 
precious metals, i. 603 d - 604 b; definitions, 
illnstn. of Doctrinaire, i. 623 d; use of 
Examples, i. 758 be; inll. in Cer., i. 126 a; 
on Gross and net, ii. 264 d; use of Hypothesis’ 
approximative, ii. 319 b ; on Inllation, (;re.at 
Rrit., 1797-1819, ii. 405 c ; on Intrinsic value 
of gold and silver, ii. 455 d, 456 a; U. Jones’ 
erit. of, i. 734 c\ ii. 310 cd, 190 be, iii. 276 d ; 
on Labour reipiired, iii. 307 r, 377 d; on 
l iaissez faire, ii. 535 c ; J. R. M Vu,,i.och on. 


i. 734 c, iii. 305 b; sch. of, points of diff. fr 
T. R. Malthus, ii. 673 d-674 b ; infl. on Jaines 
Mh.l, iii. 305 a; on Minimum of subsistence 

ii. 769 c; on Monopoly, ii. 805 d, 806 a- 
Position in development of econ., iii. 306 be' 
309 a; on Profit, D. Buchanan's crit. of, i’ 
184 on agricultural Protn., iii. 308 d; on 
Reserve of bank, iii. 291 a; on Retaliation, 

iii. 300 a; on Stationary state, iii. 466 d; 
on Taxation, i. 396 a, iii. 129 d, 308 a .— 
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432 A ; Switz., iii. 434 A ; U.K. and Colonies, 
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iii. 437 A, 438 A; Theory and practice of, iii. 
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114 rt ; J. F, Bray on jnt.-stk. modification of, 

i. 177 Ac; I. Kant on, ii. 501 d ; B. Mande- 
viLLK on, ii. 682 d; primitive, J. Millar on, 
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Development of, G. W. F. IIeoel on, ii. 
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P. Lkkoux on, ii. 157 A; Objections to doctr., 
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debt, i. 404 c, iii. 447 cd. -S. Sea Bubble, 1. 
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tion, iii. 450 he ; Finances, iii. 452 6 ; and 
Gresham’s law, iii. 460 ah ; on Laissez faire, 

ii. 120 iii. 451 cd ; Merc. Syst., iii. 450 d ; 
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on, ii. 783 ah ; industry, D. de Olivauks 'm, 

iii. 35 b. -Econ. reform: J. de Uztauiz on, 

iii. 604 he ; B. Ward on, iii. 656 he. 
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ii. 64 c, 65 d, iii. 456 h, 523 c. 
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Appreciation of, i. 46 6. 
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king’s Bankers, ii. 730 6, iii. 462 a ; im])ovtan( e 
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Industry, ii. 24o a; courts of, and inedvl. 
Law merchant, i. 374 6, ii. 579 o, iii. 161 d ; 
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ii. 604 be; defended by (1. do Malynes, i. 
723 ho; and Merchant Adventurers' Co., 
i. 16 d, 17 a, 375 i(b, 725 <7, iii. 462 bed; 
and Merchants, medvl. i. 374 6, ii. 730 a- 
731 a, iii. 275 c ; defended by T. MirxES, i. 
722 c; Ordinance of, ii. 1 16 d, 581 a, iii. 461 
c, 560 b; source of Revenue, iii. 461 c; 
Towns, hist, of, iii. 460 (7-461 c7 ; and Trade, 
foreign, reguln. of, medvl., iii. 560 b; and 
Woollen trade, iii. 460 <7-462 <7. 

State; State Control, E. BURKR on princ. of, i. 
195 b ; and laissez faire, J. E. Cairnes on, 

i. 194 c ; dist. fr. state management, W. S. 
Jkvons on, ii. 477 a, ; K. Mari.o (K, (>. 
WiNKEi.BLECii) on, ii. 698 d ; Necessity of, i. 

194 a7».-State, Econ. functions of, i. 10 a, 

14 a, iii. 147 d; A. Jourdan on, ii. 491 b; 
R. von Moul on, ii. 779 d. — State Inter¬ 
ference, and Dutcli Sch., i. 658 c; G. G. 
Marogna on, ii. 699 c; G. D. Romaonosi on, 

iii. 321 c. 

State Notes : Coin receipts, iii. 464 b; Con¬ 
vertible, iii. 465 ahe ; Exchequer Bill, iii. 
464 a; Inconvertible, iii. 464 cd ; Int- 
bearingjiii. 465 a; Vales re£iles, 1780, iii. 606 b. 
Statics, social, and social Dynamic.s : A. 
CoMTK on, i. 383 a, ii. 3i0 <7, iii. 465 d; and 
Historical Meth., ii. 308 <7, iii. 466 5 ; J. S. 
Mill on, iii. 466 a. 

Stationary State: T. Chalmers on, i. 256 c, 
iii. 466 (7; J. R. M'Culloch on, iii. 466 d; 
James Mill on, iii. 466 c ; J. S. Mill on, ii. 
762 6, iii. 466 d ; Mod. views, iii. 467 ah ; D. 
Ricardo on, iii. 466 d ; A. Smith on, iii. 466 c. 
Statistical Meth. : iii. 467 6-469 b ; and Social 
aci., iii. 431 6c. 


Statistics: G. Achknwall and, i. 8 a ii. 199 c, 
iii. 363 c; sci. of, and Arith., political, i. 
56 h ; use of Average, i. 74 6c, iii. 468 d ; and 
0. Babbage, i. 75 6 ; C. Besold ou functions 
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790 6, ii. 34 a, 718 c ; J. Craunt, ii. 257 6, 
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chants, i. 342 a, ii. 581 a, 730 6, iii. 470 c- 

471 6, 560 a; A 2 >])reuticeship, i. 45 d- \7 a, 
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28 c, 552 6, ii. 240 6, 529 a, 591 c, 709 d ; 
Merton, i. 359 (7, 710 a, ii. 700 (7, 736 c; 
Mortmain, de virisreliffiosis, ii. 825 a, iii. 218 6, 
6016; Poor Law of Edward VI., ii. 530 6; Poor 
Law of Elizabeth, ii. 591 d, iii. 156 a ; Poy- 
nings’ Act, iii. 180 cd ; Pro visors, iii. 238 (7, 
239 a ; Settlement Act of 1662, iii. 156 ah, 387 
(7-; Ordinance of the Staple, ii. 146 d, 581 a, 
iii. 461 c, 5606; Tiiellusson Act, iii. 95 d, 387c, 
532 (7 ; Uses, iii. 95 c, 387 ab, 601 a ; Vagrants, 

ii. .530 d , iii. 388 a; Westminster 1., 1275, ii. 511 
d, 696 c; Westminster II., 128.5, (7c donis con - 
dicionalibuSj i. 359 d, 710 a , 738 d, iii. 95 c, 
SS7a; Westminster 111., 1290,QuiaEmptores, 
i. 5146, ii. 138 6, 330 6, 511 6, iii. 248 a6c, 484 c ; 
Winchester, ii. 509 d, 696 c. 
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373 d, 669 a, ii. 284 ad , 286 a , iii. 471 d . 

Stein, II. F. K., Freiherr vom: and Freedom in 
Ger., ii. 191 a, iii. 472 c; and sale of Land, 
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c ; Drawing, i. 010 d; Ex. All, i. 758 a; 
Ex. Dividend, i. 789 h ; Ex. Drawing, i. 
7''^9 h ; Ex. New, i. 790 a ; Forestall, ii. 
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bourse, iii. 201 c; Prospectus, iii. ‘233 c; 
Put., i. 203 r, ii. 175 />, iii. 39 a, 121 d, 242 c, 
512 a ; Quotation, iii. 219 h ; Settling day, 
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Lock-out, ii. 031 ah; Loss resulting IV., ii. 
518 5, iii. 180 c; Kestrns. on Labour, ii. 
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173 5-174 r. 
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iii. 480 5 ; Int. aud usury, iii. 486 5. 


Sully, M. de B., Due de: anticipation of 
Physiocrats, iii. 486 c; reform of Taxation 
iu Fr., iii. 486 d. 
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foreign, reguln. of, medvl., iii. 501 a. 
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iii. 498 d, 4i)9 a ; W. S. Jkvons' formula for 
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of, iii. 499 ah. 
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i. ‘200 5, iii. 512 c, 520 d ; Sir A. Fitzhkr- 
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i, 168 a ; Excise, Eng. and Eur., iii. 522 c ; I), 
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S. Mill’s def., i. 586 d; 11. Sidgwick on, i. 587 
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i. 4S0 «, ii. 304 b ; and Domesday Book, i. 
030 a ; Fcclesiiistical immunities 1‘rom, i. 282 a ; 
under Kdwanl I., i. 15 d ; Faldage, ii. 17 a; 
Fald-silver, ii. 17 b ; Farm of the counties, 
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ii. 545 a; Malatolta, ii. 605 A, 731 d ; Malt 

silver, ii. 007 d, 008 a ; Moneyage, i'i. 372 c ; 
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iii. 531 d ; Tonnage and poundage, ii. 367 A, 

iii. 17 a, 27 c, 518 uA, 021 c ; Trinoda neces- 

sitas, i. 282 A, ii. 175 d.-^'raxation, Roman, 

iii. 517 c; Vieesima haereditatum, i. 490 A, 
iii. 020 A. -Taxation, syst. of Single Tax, 
K. Ak.nu on, i. 58 a ; Dime Royale, i. 537 A, 
583 a, ii. 03 c, 155 c, 372 c, iii. 012 d, 613 a ; 
Flfects claimed for, iii. 215 c, 404 c ; quest, of 
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215 c; Impot unique, i. 653 c, ii. 372 A, 
460 iii. 222 A ; relieving Industry, iii. 404 c ; 
K. Kkonckk on, ii. 513 d; Ohjeetion.s to, 
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404 be ; Span. Sell, on, iii. 451 ah. -^'laxa- 
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Tithes Commutation Act, 1836, iii. 545 ab\ 
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II. Robinson on, iii. 315 d-3166; and Indus¬ 
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46 a, ii. 400 d, iii. 298 a, 563 c, 672 d; Caste 
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Walras, A. A.: on Mathematical Meth., iii. 
652 d; theory of Property, iii. 652 c ; Value 
and marginal utility, iii. 652 d. 

Walras, M. B. L. : on Curr., proposal to steady 
prices, iii. 654 a; Exchange, Value in, i. 
766 c, iii. 378 5, 653 cd ; Land, nationalisa¬ 
tion of, iii. 654 a ; Mathematical meth., i. 
543 d, 766 c, iii. 653 be. 

War: and Manchester Sch., i. 317 a, ii. 679 5 ; 
loss of Productive energy by, i, 529 d, 531 d, 

ii. 366 rt. 

Ward, B. ; on Poor relief, iii. 656 cd ; econ. 

reform in Spain, iii. 656 be. 

Warehousing syst.: Bonded Warehouses, i. 
163 d, 475 d, ii. 370 a, iii. 657 b ; and Divis. 
of Labour, iii. 657 d ; Dock, i. 615 b, iii. 
657 c ; Liverpool and London, iii. 658 a ; 
U.S.A., iii. 658 be ; Warrants, iii. 658 c. 
Warren, J.: on Co-operation, iii. 659 a ; 
Individualism, iii. 659 a ; and R, Owen’s 
New Harmony, iii. 658 d. 

Wealth; comiid. with Abundance, i. 5 d; 
Aristoti.e’s def. of, i. 64 rt5, iii. 21 be, 102 c ; 
F. Bastiat on, ii. 256 cd ; in rel. to Consump¬ 
tion, i. 393 d; Distr. and Prodn. of, F. Fuoco 
on, ii. 466 a ; D. Hume on, ii. 341 be; J. S. 
Mill on, ii, 757 ad, iii. 660 be; Natural and 
unnatural, AiiiSTOTiiB on, i. 64 b ; A. Nifo on, 

iii. 21 b; P. Paruta on, iii, 72 cd; sources of, 
Sir W. Petty on, ii. 818 a, iii. 100 b; 

measurement of Quant., iii. 660 d-661 b. - 

Wealth, Attributes of, Limitation in quant., 
iii. 660 d; Materiality, iii. 660 c; 'Pransfera- 

bility, iii. 660 c ; Utility, iii. 660 d.-^Wealth 

as Ideal, the Econ., Average, not collective, 

ii. 352 b; Income, not capital, ii. 352 be ; 
Welfare, material, not exchangeable goods, ii. 
352 c .—Immaterial Wealth, ii, 354 a ; C. 
Donoykr on, i. 651 b ; II. Vethakk on, 

iii. 620 ab. -^Wealth, National, J. Bentham 

on, i. 132 b; A. Broqoia on, i. 180 c; D. 
Carafa on, i. 225 a; Census as statement 
of, i. 248 c; T. Chalmers on, i. 255 a; D. 
Diderot on, i. 578 b ; Food as stan. of, 
J. L. Laqranue on, ii. 533 d; T. Hobbes on, 
i. 731 a, ii. 315 d; Earl of Lauderdale on, ii. 
574 b; G. W. von Leibniz on, ii. 592 d; G. 
OuTKS oil, ii. 465 a, iii. 43 d, 44 « ; H. Parker 
on, iii. 64 a; J. Rae on, iii. 250 h; J, J. 
Rousseau on, iii. 331 a; A. Smith on, iii. 413 
ab ; Sources of, i. 302 c; J. Tucker on, iii. 

589 d.-^Wealth, Theory of, G. Berkeley, i, 

134 d, ii. 341 he ; E. Burke, i. 195 h ; Dialogue 
Eryxias, i. 54 d, iii. 115 d; Physiocrats, i. 27 
c, ii. 299 c, iii. 105 d-106 d, 222 ah ; Plato, iii. 
115 d. 

Weights: Ind., rati the basis of, iii. 334 a; 
Pound, tower, troy, avoirdupois, iii. 178 d, 
179 rt ; and measures. Standards, warden of, 
iii. 459 cd; Talent, Greek, iii. 513 J; Talent, 
Hebrew, iii. 513 b .—Weights and measures, 
medvl., Corn, ii. 720 a ; Dry and liquid, ii. 720 
ab ; Troy, ii. 719 c; Troy, periot, iii. 94 d-95 
b ; Wool and butter, ii. 719 cd. 

Weitlinu, W., on Communism: iii. 663 a. 
West, Sir E., on law of Dimin. returns: i. 585 
c, iii. 663 be. 

West India Dock : L 612. 
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Wkyland, J., crit. of T. R. Malthus : iii. 663 d. 
Whately, R. : on Definitions, i. 534 h ; Divis. 
of Labour and multiplication of Services, 
ii. 828 h ; Logic and r.E., ii. 637 c; P.E. as 
sci. of Exchange, or Catallactics, i. 233 
735 6, iii. 663 664 a ; Self-int., iii. 375 a. 

Whewell, W. : on P.E., authorities on, iii. 
665 d ; econ. lectures to Prince Wales, iii. 
665 cd. 

Will: Administration, letters of, i. 14 d, 15 
a ; of Aliens, charges on, i. 68 filled ; Bona 
notabilia, 17th ceiity., i. 163 rt ; Executor, i. 
789 d \ Probate, iii. 208 c ; Roman law, anil 
inofficiosum testamentum, ii. 408 c, iii. 667 dj 

668 b. -^Will, Bequest by. Feudal syst., i. 

133 dy iii. 668 be ; Germanic countries, iii. 
668 b ; Justinian’s law, iii. 667 rf, 668 a ; 
Roman and Eng. Law, i. 133 d, iii. 632 ct, 
668 dy 669 a\ XFT. Tables, iii. 667 be. 
WiNKELBLEOH, K. G., or Maulo, K. : on Christian 
and pagan econ., ii. 698 c; Communism and 
liberalism, ii. 698 cd ; mod. Industrial syst., 
ii. 698 b ; and Socialism, ii 419 c, 699 a ; on 
State control, ii. 698 d. 

Witt, .1. de: on Amortisation, iii. 670 ri; life 
Annuity, i. 545 a, 657 6, ii. 411 c, iii. 671 a. 
WOBKF, C. von : on Merc. Syst., iii. 671 b ; law 
of Nature, iii. 6716; Social Contract, iii. 671 b, 
WoLowsKi, Ii. F. M. R., on Bimetallism: i. 276 
dy ii. 796 ay iii. 672 ah. 

Women, married, property of; i. 8 by 504 dy 588 
Cy ii. 345 (J; Act of 1870, i. 450 <3; Common 
law, i. 450 b ; Restraint on anticipation, iii. 
295 dy 296 a ; Separate estate, iii. 379 dy 380 a. 
Wood, W., patent, and .1. Swift’s Drapier’s 
Letters; i. 639 d, 73:t a, ii. 795 by iii. 19 c, 
505 abedy 652 c, 672 d. 

Wool trade, Eng.: with Colonies, i. 69 a ; and 
Conversion of arable land into pasture, 

i. 407 by 710 by ii. 28 c, 320 c; elfects of 
Cotton Famine, i. 441 a ; and Exports, 
restraint on, i. 341 dy 794 by ii. 106 cdy 370 dy 
591 by iii. 151 c, 560 b ; J. Gee on, ii. 188 d ; 
and Grading, ii. 243 d ; and Hanse of 
London, ii. 279 ab \ J. Haynes on, ii. 293 c ; 
and Import Duties, i. 125 «, 341 dy 474 dy 

ii. 106 d\ before Industrial Revolution, ii. 
399 d\ competition of Irel., i. 87 a, ii. 146 
dy iii. 688 b ; medvl. with Italy, ii. 722 a j R. 
Muuuay on, ii. 842 b ; and Shoddy, iii. 394 
b ; J. Smith on, 18th ceuty,, iii. 425 c-426 a ; 
and Staple, i. 16 c, 342 aft, ii. 240 a, 604 ftc, 
730 ft, iii. 460 o?-462 dy 560 ft; and Trade, 
foreign, regulns. of, inodvl., i. 722 a, iii. 
559 d ; and Turkey Co., iii. 595 a ; medvl. 
Weights in, ii. 719 cd. 


Workhouses: 18th centy., iii. 156 ft, 673 cd ; 
Workhouse Test, iii. 156 ft, 674 ahe ; under 
Tudors, iii. 154 ft, 673 aft. 

Workmen, certificati for, Livret in Fr.: ii. 619 c. 
Workmon^s Budgets: Amern. method, iii. 677 
bed ; D. Davies, i. 484 rf, ii. 18 ; Example, 

1893, Dorset shepherd, iii. 676 a ; Example, 
1888, Nottingham tanner, iii. 674 ft-675 d) 
Intensive and extensive, iii. 676 ft, 677 a; 
Object, iii. 679 oft; and Wages, nominal and 
real, iii. 640 cd. —Workme-i’s Budgets, or 
Family Budget, P. G. F. Le Play and Ids 
Sch., ii. 18 dy 594 abCy iii. 674 d\ Results, 
1853 and 1890-1, iii. 677 t^-078 d. 

Works, public : II. C. Emmery dr Skit Fon¬ 
taines on, i. 703 ft; and Prison Labour, iii. 
207 a ; A. Smith on, iii. 418 d. 

Workshop dist. fr. Factory: il. 7 ftc, 9 abCy iii. 
679 cd, 

Xenophon on Athenian finances: iii. 681 c, 

Yauhanton, a. : on Agriculture, iii. 681 d-y 
state Bank, iii. 682 a ; Eng., econ. condition, 
iii. 682 c ; Hoik, econ. condition, iii. 682 c ; 
Inland navigation, iii. 682 d ; Land regis¬ 
tration, iii. 681 d ; Manufacture, iii. 682 d. 
Yeomen; Political sense of word, iii. 684 d ; 
Small or middling proprietors, A. Young on, 
iii. 685 ft.—Yeomen, Hist, of, 16th centy., 

iii. 686 oft; 18th centy., iii. 686 bed \ 19th 
centy., iii. 687 aft.—Yeomen, Numbers of, 
Domesday Book, iii. 085 c ; G. Kino, A. 
Young, and H. Beeke on, iii. 685 d ; New 
Domesday Book, iii. 685 d; Statistics, 1887- 
97, iii. 685 d, 686 a. 

Young, A.: oii Agriculture, i. 90 a, ii. 322 dy 
814 dy iii. 84 ft, 685 bedy 687 dy 688 cd ; tour 
in Eng., iii. 688 c; tour in Fr., iii. 303 a, 688 
a ; on Gov., iii. 688 ft ; on Self-int., iii. 688 a; 
Settlement syst., Poor law, iii. 3H8 ft; 
Tabular stan., iii. 509 d ; Wages, purchasing 
power of, iii. 192 aft, 642 be. 

Zemindar: and Farming of Taxes, Ind., iii. 
689 d ; Hist., iii. 690 oft; Land tenure, ii. 
251 a, iii. 343 dy 581 o, 690 a ; and Village 
Communities, iii. 690 ft. 

Zollverein: Brit. Empire, proposals, ii. 45 ft-48 
Cy iii. 691 be ; Ger., ii. 361 ft, 439 dy iii. 691 a ; 
F. List, ii. 202 d, 613 a; K. F. Nkbenius, ii, 
202 dy iii. 13 ft; S. Afr., iii. 691 ft. 

Zunft: cornpd. with Gilds, Ger., i. 431 ftc, iii. 
691 d ; Hist., i. 431 iii. 691 d; Mod. use 
of term, ii. 698 d, iii. 691 d. 
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Accomitaiicy, training in, 711 cd ; U.S.A., 731 d. 

Agriculture: Board of, and Small Holdings, 
778 6-779 a j inforniatioii as to Food Supply, 
737 6-738 a .—Consular Reports, 715 hd ,— 
Agriculture, Co-operation in, 779 6 ; In¬ 
tensive Cultivation, 779 ab ; Denmark 
coinpd. with U.K., 779 ah. —Agricultural 
Holdings ; Acts, 1883, 1895, 1900, 097 ab ; 
1908, 697 bed \ rights of landlords, tenants, 
697 bed ; Small Holdings : Acts, 189‘J, 
1907, 697 d, 778 6-779 d ; cheok on rural de¬ 
population, 778 6, 799 6 ; compulsory purchase 
and liiring, 77Sd-77d a ; functions of Board of 
Agriculture and County Council, 778 cd ; 
tenancy or ownership, 778 edy 779 a. —Agri¬ 
cultural Wages, changes in, 798 6, 799 6, 
800 ab. 

Aliens : Act, 1905, 697 ^ 698 c ; Immigra¬ 
tion, 697 dy 698 w6c, 7 j » be ; uiidesirablo, 
697 dy 698 ab. 

Anarchism ; and Socialism, 780 dy 782 a. 

ArV)itration: between nations, to replace war, 
743 by 744 cd ; Courts of, 744 d, 745 ab ; cases 
referred to, 745 a. 

Armaments: limitation of, 713 bdy 744 6. 

Banking: Bank of England, and the Clearing 
House, 703 cd, 704 6, 705 a; gold held Ijy, 
742 a ; Reserve of gold, need of increase, 
742 dy 789 cd ; drop in Reserve during 
stringency of mon^ market, 788 d .— 
Bankers’ Clearing House, London, 703 a- 

705 d. -Banking, development of, end of 19th 

ceiity., 740 a ; inti, by gold discoveries, 739 d, 

742 ad. -Banking ,Company as Public 

Trustee, 770 ab; Banks, Balance Sheets of, 
indicate condition of money market, C. Juqlak 
on, 751 d ; Banks, Joint-Stock, ailmission to 
the Clearing House, 703 c ; Banks of England 
and . Wales, gold held by, 742 6; Banks of 
the world, gold held by, 7i2 ab. — U.H.A., Bank 
Act, 1863, 795 c ; Banks and the Treasury, 
795 c. 

Bill of Exchange: Act, 1882, amended, 1906, 
700a6cd.—Cheques: effect of blank spaces left 
in, legal decisions, Colonial Bank of Australasia 
V. Marshall [1906], Young v. Grote, 700 cd; 
Crossed, decision in case of Cap. and Counties 
Bank v. Gordon [1903], 700 ab ; Act, 1906, 
on use and convenience of, 700 6c ; endorsement 
forged, risk of, obviated, 700 6c; fictitious | 
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payee, legal decisions, Vimhu v. Hughes 
[1905], Macbeth v. North and South Wales 

Bank [1906], 700 c. - drafts, Bankers’, not 

bills or cheques, 700 he. 

Bimetallism : H. Cernuschi ni, 702 c ; E. 
Helm on, 746 6c. 

Biology ; and Ec,ouoniic Science, J. Ruskin on, 
774 c ; and Socialism, 781 d. 

Birth-rate: L/.K.,decline in, 765d ; compd. with 
Continent, 766 ab ; witli Now Zealaiul, 766 a ; 
and Death-rate, “ interdependence " of, 766 6. 
Blockade, Law of: Hague Conferences aiul, 
744 c. 

British Trade : dock accomr.iodatiou and pros¬ 
perity of, 718 d, 719 abc ; information as to, 
712 d-713 d. 

Bureaucracy: ami Labour, 758 ab, 784 cd. 
Business Men : University training for, Birming¬ 
ham, 711 6-712 c; Cambridge, 727 abc, 728 d, 
729 ab. 

Butt, I. : on Capital, 701 d, 70'2 a ; on Homo 
Rule, 701 d ; on Marginal Productivity Theory 
of InterestT 701 d ; on production, 7oi d ; 
on Productivity Theory of Wages, 701 d ; 
on Wealth, 701 d, 702 a. 

Canals : Continent, 794 a \ England, Royal 
Commission, 794 ah ; railways, competition 
with, 794 ah ; U.S. A., 794 a. 

Capital: among instruments of Production, 

I. BpTT on, 702 a. -British, employed abroad, 

758 d ; exported, interest on, 736 ac. — 
mobility of, II. Sidgwick on, 777 a. 

Census of Production : Act, 1906, 702 a ; 
method of inquiry, 702 abc ; ditlicultics of, 

702 ah \ advantages of, 702 ac. 

Cernuschi, H. : on Bimetallism, 702 c. 
Cheques : accounts settled by, at Clearing 

House, 703 cd, 705 6.—Crossed, see Bills of 
Exchange Act, 700 abed. 

Clearing House, The London Bankers’: 
Country Clearing, 703 cd, 705 cd ; history of, 

703 a6^ ; working of, 703 d-705 d ; Metro¬ 
politan Clearing, 703 d, 705 c. 

Clearing House of the WorM : London as, 742 d ; 
790 a. 

Collective Ownership, 782 cd, 783 «6; Mr. Keir 
liardie on, 783 6. 

Collectivism: and Socialism, 781 6, 782 cd, 
783 a, 784 a, 785 d ; immobility of, 784 cd. 
Colonies, sell-governing: Brit. Empire and the 
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tusititutions common to, 707be, 70SM, 

710 be ; l^rit. Parliament, rcl. to, 707 cd^ 708 a ; 
the “Crown,” rel. to, 707 bed’^ and de¬ 
pendencies, 710 cd; Foreign Powers, rel. to, 
708 abed, 710 a ; Imperial unity and, 707 abed ; 
and Mother Country, 706 c-710 d. -Prefer¬ 

ential Trading, 710 d, 790 a-792 a ; Mr. J. 
Chamberlain on, 790 abed ; Five Resolutions as 
to, 790 cd ; J. Davidson on, 718 6; H. Si*kncer 
on, 787 6; Trade with Canada, 790 b. — 
Colonial Conferences, 708 fll, 709 abedf 710 6, 
7§0 be, 791 d, —Colonial Policy, recent de¬ 
velopments, 706 rf-711a; J. T. Danson on, 
717 6. ^ 

Commercial Education : Commerce, Faculty 
of, Birmingham, 7116-712c, 726cd; training 
in Accountancy, 711 cd; Commerce, 711 6c; 
costing, cost accounts, 711 d ; Finance, 712 a ; 
railways, 773 a; commerce seminar, 712 a.-~ 
IanmIs, 726 cd. — Manchester, 725 cd; rail¬ 
ways, 773 a. -Commerce, professorships of, 

and Lectures; Bristol, 726 a. -Cambridge, 

727 ab, 728 d, 729 a. —Liverpool, 725 d ; rail¬ 
ways, 773 a.-London School of Economics, 

725 6; railways, 773ac.-London, Universitv 

<*f, 725 6.—University College, London, 725 6 ; 
—Heading, 726a.—Austria, Technical Educa¬ 
tion, E. Hkuumann, 746 (v7, 747a.-(Jermany, 

726 d. -Indand, 726 c.—Italy, 736 d .— 

n.S.A., 731 u-d. 

Commercial Intelligence: Board of Trade, 
712 /^7l3d; Consular Keports, British, 
714 be, 715 a-716 a ; Shipping and navigation, 
Consular Reports, 714 cd, 715 c. 

Commercial Morality : II. Spenobr on, 788 be. 
Commercial Policy: J. Davidson on, 718 6. 
Communism ; and Socialism, 780 d, 781 6, 
782 d. 

Cunpanies Acts, 1867, 1900, 1907: Directors, 
Legal Duty of, 718 <‘d ; Prospectus, Con¬ 
tents of, 718 769 be. —Limited Partner¬ 

ships Act, 1907, 763 6-764 6. 

Companies, Registration of, 713 d, 714 a, 764 db, 
769 c, 790 ac. 

Contraband, Law of: Hague Conferences and, 
744 C-. 

Co-operation : G. J. Holyoake, 747 c; U. Rab- 
' BKNO on, 771 a ; in Agriculture, 779 6; H. 
Si’ENCKU on, 788 6, 

Copartnership; South Metropolitan Gas Co., 
history and working of system, 716 abed, 793 cd ; 
advantages of, over Profit Sharing, 716 cd ; 
“sliding scale system of price and dividend,” 
759 6c ; 'frade Disputes, as a preventive to, 793 
cd ; workmen shareholders and directors, 716 
bed, 793 d. 

Cost: Theory of Marginal, M. Lonufield on, 
752 d ; J. Rookk on, 774 6 ; Comparative, 
doctrine of, R. ToRitKNS on, 793 a. 

Costing, Cost Accounts: training in, 711 d. 
Crises: three successive periods, C. Juqi.ar on, 
751 M. 

Darwinism : and Socialism, 781 c. 
Death-rate; and Birth-rate, interdopeiid- 
ence” of, 766 6 ; “corrected rate,” 766 a ; de¬ 
cline in U.K., 765 d ; European, compared with, 
766 ith; New Zealand, 766 a. 
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Demand : margiutal, doctrine of, M. Lonofibld 
on, 752 d. 

Discount, Kate of; influenced by Autumnal 
Drain, 699 a ; changes in, a guide to condition 
of market, C. Juglab on, 751 d; high, and 
stringency, 1906-1907, 788 cd, 789 abed. 
Distribution and Exchange; theories of, H. 
SiDGWicK on, 776 d. 

Economics; Ingram on. History of Economic 

thought and systems, 750 d, 751 a. - K. Knies, 

Historical Method in Germany, 752 a. -A. 

Menoer on, 755 be. —J. Ruskin, criticism of 
doctrines and methods, 774 bed. —H. Sidq- 
wiOK, view of method of, 776 c; Economic 
laws and definitions, 776 cd ; Political Economy, 

Science and Art, 777 6.-Economic thought 

and Social reform, 778 be, 779 he, 779 d-780 d. 
Economics, Teaching of: Birmingham, 726 c; 
Faculty of Commerce, 711 6-712 c.—y 
Bristol, 726 a. — Cambridge Economic 
Tripos, 726 d-729 6; aims of, 726 d-727 d; 
Economics, rel. of, to business, 727 be, 728 d; 
International studies, 727 d, 728 abc , 729 db ; 
schedule of examination, 728a6, 729 a6; subjects 

included, 727 d-729 6.-Economic Geography, 

725 cd. -Durham, 725 d.-—Exeter, 726 a.- 

Ireland, 726 c. -Leeds, 725 cd. -Liverpool, 

725 d.-London, Birkbeck Institute, 725 6 ; 

King’s College, 726 6 ; School of Economics, 

725 6 ; University of, 725 a6c; University 

College, 725 6.-Manchester, 725 cd. -New¬ 

castle, 726 a. —Nottingham, 726 a. —Oxford, 

729 6-731 a ; subjects for examination, 7*29 cd ; 
international studies, 729 d ; diploma, 729 cd, 

730 abed ; seminar, 731 a; Ruskin College, 

730 d.—Reading, 726 a, -Scotland, 726 6.— 

Sheffield, 725 d.-Southampton, 726 a. - 

Wales, 726 c. -France, 726 d.-Germany, 

Universities, 726 d, 729 6 ; secondary schools, 

726 d.—Italy, S. Coonbtti on, 706 a ; revival 
of, F. Ferrara, 736 ad. —U.S.A., 726 d, 
729 6, 731 a-732 6; character of instruction 
given, 731 6c ; method of instruction, seminar, 
732 a; subjects included, 731 d-732 a ; Uni¬ 
versities and Economic Associations, 7^2 ab; 
secondary schools, 726 d, 732 6. 

Etlucation: free, compulsory, J. Ruskin on, 775 a ; 

working classes, G. J. IIolyoake, 747 c. 
Egoism : H. SiDQwrcK on, 776 6. 

Employers: Federations and organisations, 733 
al, 734 ac ; U.S. A., 734 d, 736 a. -^and Em¬ 

ployed, Industrial Treaty, 733 c-735 c; 

U.S.A., 734 d-735 c.-Employers and Trade 

Unions, mutual recognition of rights, 734 abed ; 
U.S.A., 735 6c.-Employers of labour. Uni¬ 

versity training for, 711 6-712 c, 727 a6c, 728 d, 
729 ab. 

Exchange Value ; J. Ruskin on, 774 c. 

Exports, British : “Invisible,” 735 6-736 c. 

Fabian Society; and employment, 758 a6; 

Socialism, 780 d, 781 6, 785 6. 

Finance, Training in : Birmingham, 712 a, 725c; 
Cambridge, 728 d; Oxford, 729d; U.S.A., 

731 d. 

Pood Supply of the United Kingdom: food 
produceil in the U.K., 737 6c ; imported 737 cd- 
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738 a ; import duties on, 791 oM^ 792 a ; in 
time of war, 7SS ac. 

Foreign Exchange: movements in, indicate 
condition of Money Market, C. JuoLARon, 751 d 

George, Henry : on poverty and wealth, 
738 d-7Z9 b. 

Gold ; Coinage of, of the world, 740 a, 741 c- 

742 a; reform of. Lord Goschen, 743 ab; 
J. B. Martin, 753 d; consumption in arts and 
industry, 741 c2-742 a, —discoveries of, effect 

of, on i»rices, 739 d, 740 a, 742 be. -drain of, 

Autumnal, 698 c-699 c,' 742 cd; in 1906, 
789 ac ; in 1907, 789 d ; in Canada, 742 c; 
in crises, C. JuoLAR on, 751 d ; in U.S.A., 742 c, 
789 d, 795 ac. —production of, 1841-1910, 
739(^-742d; Tables, 741 abed; Lord Goschen 
on, 743 a. —as standard, increased use of, 

740 alcd^ 742 be, 778 a, 789 c. -stock of, in 

Banks of the world, 742 ab, 

Hague Conferences ; arbitration to replace war, 

743 6, 744 e; Court of, 744 d, 745 ab; cases 

rcfeiTod to, 745 a. -armaments, limitation of, 

7i3bd, 744 be ; blockade, 744 c; contraband, 

744 c ; International Courts, 744 745 5; 

International Law, 751 abc; neutral states, 
744 c; prizes at sea, 744‘c, 745 b ; war, 
regulation of, 743 d, 744 be, 745 be. 

Herrmann, E. : work at Austrian Board of Trade, 
746 0-747 a. 

Holyoakr, G. J. : condition of manual workers 
early 19tli centy, 747 c. 

Immigration: Alien, 697 d-698 c ; compd. with 
emigration, 766 6 c ; into France, 766 6 . 

Imperial Unity : and Colonies, self-governing, 
706 6-710 d; Conferences, 708 d, 709 abed, 
710 ab ; and preferential trading, 710 d, 790 6 cd, 

791 cd; resolution, 709 a. -and dependencies, 

710 cd. -Imperial Council, continuous, sug¬ 

gested, 709 c, 710 a 6 ; Imperial organisation, 
709 d-710 a ; Imperial ‘‘Secretariat,” 709 c. 

Imports : excess over Exports, 736 cd. —and 
exports, fluctuations in, indicate condition of 
market, C. Juqlar on, 751 d ; of food into the 
U.K., 737 cd, 738 a; controlled by tariff, 791 d. 
-import duties and prices, 791 cd. 

Income: what it consists of, 750 6 ; of non-tax- 
paying classes, estimated, 748 c. 

Income Tax: assessments, 748 c, 749 a.- 

statistics in estimating National Income, 748 6 - 
760 c; methods of estimating by different 

writers, 748 bed; Mr. Bowley on, 748 bed. - 

estimates, “gross” or “net” income, 748 d- 
749 a, 760 06 ; Lord Goschen on, 748 cd ; 
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